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PREFACE. 


THIS  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  lK)th  tlie  present  and   past  conditions 
of   the  printer's    and    bookmaker's    arts,    with    other    mattera    related 
thereto,   in  a  form  convenient  for  reference.      It  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of   int<3rosting   and  valuable  matter  ujwn  the  subjects  than 
any  i)receding  work,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature.     Eacli  toi)io  has  been  fully 
and  thoughtfully  elucidated. 

Several  dictionaries  of  printing  antedate  this.  Those  of  Savage,  Ringwalt 
and  Southward  in  English,  and  Waldow  in  German,  are  all  valuable;  but, 
{IS  in  the  history  of  English  lexicography,  the  later  books  had  an  advant-age 
over  the  earlier,  bSth  as  to  plan  and  in  matter,  so  this  work  has  been  able 
to  profit  by  their  strong  jwints  and  avoid  their  defects.  There  is  now  a 
continual  succession  of  writers  upon  typography,  some  dealing  with  its  practical 
aspects  and  others  with  its  historical  and  antiquarian  relations.  Much  is  now 
contributed  to  the  trade  press.  More  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  such 
newspapers  have  been  read,  and  their  valuable  articles  have  been  summarized 
for  this  dictionary.  Together  with  those,  a  multitude  of  minor  pamphlets, 
trade  announcements  and  other  publications  have  been  consulted. 

Among  the  authorities  which  have  been  particularly  valuable  but  are  not 
mentioned  above  are  Hansard's  "Typographia,"  Reed's  "Old  English  Letter 
Foimdries,"  Timperley's  "Encyclopaedia,"  North's  "Repoi-t,"  Hudson's  "His- 
tory of  Journalism,"  Southward's  "Typographia,"  De  Vinne's  "Invention  of 
Printmg,"  De  Vinne's  " Price-List, "  Thomas's  "History  of  Printing,"  Faul- 
mann's   "Buchdruckerkunst,"  Jacobi's  "Vocabulary,"  Qreswell's  "Annals  of 
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Parisian  Typography"  and.  Earhart's  "Color  Printer."  In  addition,  the 
unequaled  collection  of  the  TypothetsB  of  New  York  has  been  continually  (;on- 
sultod.  Zaehnsdorf 8  treatise  ujDon  bookbinding  htis  been  freely  used.  On  the 
whole,  little  has  been  found  in  German,  French  and  Italian  books  which  is 
valuable  to  American  readers,  except  historically. 

A  large  number  of  the  articles  treat  of  questions  which  relate  to  the 
master  printer  only.  Hansard  is  the  only  writer  who  luis  discussed  prices 
or  cost,  the  methods  of  economy,  or  the  finances  of  i)rinting  and  i)ublishing. 
Pi'inting  is  not  only  an  art:  it  is  a  manuf actiu'e ;  and  he  who  succeeds  in  it 
only  as  an  artist,  but  does  not  know  how  to  buy  his  supi)lies  as  cheai^ly 
as  the  market  will  warrant,  to  sell  his  out-turn  at  a  price  beyond  tliat  of 
l)roduction,  and  to  keep  his  accounts  clearly  and  correctly,  will  soon  cease  to 
produce  good  work,  and  will  then  sink  to  a  very  low  level  or  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  creditors.  Herein  will  be  found  the  first  statement,  in  other 
than  an  ephemeral  form,  of  what  principles  should  guide  the  employing 
printer,  and  how  he  may  know  that  he  has  been  conducting  liis  business  on 
true  lines.  The  remorseless  competition  of  the  present  day  demands  that  he 
who  succeeds  shall  be  a  good  commercial  man;  that  he  shall  watch  over 
his  expenses;  produce  his  work  so  that  it  shall  be  pleasing  to  tlie  eye,  and 
collect  his  bills  promptly.      Much  on  this  subject  will  be  foimd. 

The  apprentice  and  the  journeyman  have  not  been  neglected. 

Each  of  the  simple  operations  is  described,  with  th^  reasons  for  doing 
the  work  in  the  manner  set  forth;  some,  as  for  instance  Making  Ready,  are 
given  with  a  fullness  never  before  attempted.  Under  the  heads  Type,  Typo- 
Founding,  Electrotyping  and  Bookbinding,  many  subsidiary  arts  are  descril)ed 
at  length.  Under  International  Typographical  Union,  New  York,  and  Trades- 
Union,  a  more  extended  accoimt  is  given  of  workmen's  societies  among  printers 
tlian  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.     A  history  of  the  Tyi)othet4.e  is  also  given. 

The  voc^abulary  relating  to  the  arts  is  fuller  than  has  heretofore  becji  given. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  such  words  ever  since  the  lime  of 
Moxcm,  now  a  little  over  two  centuries  ago,  but  they  have  not  all  yet  been 
brought  together.  New  terms  are  continually  being  created,  and  these  with 
those  of  four  other  languages  have  also  been  incorporated.  The  Spanish 
words  concerning  tyi)Ography  have  been  compiled  by  James  Cooijer;  those 
in   French   ai*e   taken   from    Crapelet,    Didot   and   Daupeley-Gouverneur ;    the 
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Italian  are  from  tho  work  of  Pozzoli,  and  German  teclinical  plirasos  are 
drawn  from  Baclimann,  Waldow  and  Franke.  In  no  respect  have  ordinary 
])i-lingnal  dictionaries  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  in  the  explanation  of 
technical  terms. 

Much  space  has  been  given  to  historical  and  biographical  matter.  Begin- 
ning with  the  invention  of  the  art,  the  changes  and  improvements  in  each 
line  down  to  the  present  day  have  been  told.  Part  of  this  is  given  under 
countries  and  cities;  part  under  machines  or  now  processes;  but  a  very  large 
part  under  biogi*aphical  notic-es.  Tlie  latter  have  l)een  illustrated  wherever 
practicable.  Tlie  biographies  of  i)eople  who  have  lived  or  are  now  living  in 
the  Uniteil  States  are  particularly  numerous.  They  include  the  officers  of  the 
Tj'pothetsD  and  the  presidents  of  the  International  Union,  besides  the  most 
prominent  inventors,  tyi)e-founders  and  printing-machine  makers,  with  a 
multitude  of  others  who  have  attained  distinction  in  some  one  of  the  arts. 
Not  one  has  been  inserted  for  i>ersonal  reasons. 

When  the  i^lan  of  this  dictionary  was  submitted  by  W.  W.  Pasko  to  tho  late 
Howard  Lockwood  it  was  considered  by  the  latter  for  a  long  time.  This  was 
his  custom.  He  decided  no  important  question  in  haste.  Nothing  was  siiid  for 
years,  l)ut  when  tlie  firm  finally  decided  to  enter  upon  its  publication  it  was 
warmly  taken  uj).  An  agreement  was  made  with  Mr.  Pasko  to  prepare  the 
work  and  carry  it  to  completion  within  four  years.  Mr.  Lockwood  scrutinized 
all  of  the  proofs,  and  entered  into  all  details  with  great  interest.  Wlien,  in 
October,  1892,  it  reached  the  letter  L  he  was  urged  to  allow  a  sketch  of  himself 
to  be  prepared  and  used.  He  shnmk  from  this,  with  the  modesty  inherent  in 
his  nature,  but  finally  consented.  A  brief  notice  was  made  ready  and  given 
to  him,  that  it  might  be  revised  as  to  dates  and  names.  He  did  not  return  it. 
Presently  all  the  type  in  the  font  was  set  up,  leaving  a  gap  under  *'  Lo." 
Work  ceased.  Thus  it  stood  when  his  sudden  death  came.  The  bit  of  copy 
whi(^h  had  not  been  returned  was  never  found;  the  article  about  him  now  in 
the  book  was  afterwards  written,  and  the  work  proceeiled. 

Much  obligation  must  be  expressed  to  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne,  tho  great 
printer,  for  his  kindly  assistance,  his  indication  of  authorities,  his  decision  of 
knotty  questions,  his  loan  of  illustrations,  and  his  permission  to  borrow  freely 
from  his  two  principal  books,  the  "Invention  of  Printing"  and  the  "Printers' 
Price-List."    Obligations  are  also  due  to  James  A.  Colvin,  managing  editor  of 
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the  Lpckwood  Press,  for  revision  of  manuscript;  to  James  Cooper,  who  contrib- 
uted the  valuable  articles  on  Portugal,  Portuguese  Language,  Siwinish  Language 
and  Spanish  Printing — ^and,  in  addition,  rendered  much  service  in  reading  the 
proofs  of  the  entire  book;  to  James  H.  Ferguson,  who  gave  much  assistance  in 
the  article  on  Electrotyping;  to  the  late  David  Bruce,  who  contributed  valuable 
information  relating  to  type-founding  and  to  early  New  York  and  Philadelpliia 
printers;  to  J.  Stciirns  Gushing,  of  Boston;  to  Jolm  F.  Elarhart,  of  Cincinnati; 
to  James  W.  Pratt  and  John  Polhemus,  of  New  York,  for  full  and  explicit 
information  upon  doubtful  jKjints;  and  to  William  Pinkney  Hamilton,  the 
managing  partner  of  the  publishers,  for  the  caro,  interest  and  enterprise  with 
which  he  hiia  carried  out  the  original  ideas  of  the  firm.  The  mechanical  jmrt 
of  the  work  shows  care  and  accuracy,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  those  who  produced  it. 
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THE  first  letter  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages, is  one  of  those  most  com- 
monly used.  In  English  only  two 
letters  exceed  it  in  frequency.  In 
the  case  it  is  nearest  to  the  right 
hand.  In  job  fonts  it  is  taken  as 
the  measure  of  their  magnitude,  as 
4A,  5A,  lOA,  meaning  that  num- 
ber of  letters  which  would  require 
four,  five  or  ten  capital  A's  to  be 
in  due  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  font.  This  also 
occurs  as  3A,  6a,  meaning  the  proportion  of  lower-case 
and  capital  letters.  It  is  the  first  signature  in  a  book, 
but  its  mark  is  nearly  always  suppressed,  as  the  let- 
ter would  come  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page  and  would 
be  unsightly.  In  a  daily  newspaper  office,  where  the 
articles  are  numl)ered  by  letters,  the  one  marked  A  is 
the  first  to  go  out  when  composition  begins,  the  takes 
being  numbered  la,  2a,  da  and  so  on.  There  are  a  great 
▼arictjT  of  accents  to  A.  As  the  mark  of  the  passive 
participle  in  English  of  the  last  century  and  earlier  it 
takes  a  hyphen  after  it,  as  a-biiilding,  a-riding,  a-going, 
but  when  it  is  a  preposition,  as  in  afoot,  asleep,  it  unites 
with  the  succeeding  word.  In  form  tlie  small  a  is  one 
of  the  most  irregular  of  all  letters.  Among  the  Greeks 
a  stood  for  1,  but  with  the  Romans  for  500.  A  is  the 
sixth  note  of  the  natural  scale,  and  a  denotes  the  same 
interval  in  the  second  octave.  With  a  line  above  ft 
shows  the  same  in  the  next  octave  still,  and  with  two 
lines  in  tlic  second  octave.  To  distinguish  them  they 
are  known  as  the  one-lined  octave,  two-lined  octave,  and 
so  on.  In  music  a  figure  prefixed  to  a  vocal  composi- 
tion indicates  the  number  of  voices  it  is  intended  for,  as 
A8,  where  three  voices  are  needed.  A  enters  into  many 
abbreviations.  With  a  line  around  it,  @,  it  is  known  as 
commercial  a.  and  signifies  to  or  at,  generally  the  former 
in  American  offices. 

Abattre  la  Qamiture  (Ft.).— To  unlock,  to  loosen 
the  furniture. 

Abbassamento  del  Timpano  (Ital.).— Flying  the 
frisket. 

Abbildung  (Qer.). — A  cut,  delineation  or  picture. 

AJ3bonati  (Ital.). — Subscribers  to  a  newspaper. 

AbbreTiatioxui.— The  omission  of  a  letter  or  let- 
ters, or  the  use  of  an  arbitrary  mark 
to  denote  an  omission,  so  that  the  word 
may  be  shortened  m  WTitinff  or  print- 
ing. Moxon  gives  the  following  as 
his  definition  :  "  Abbreviations  are 
characters,  or  else  marks  on  letters, 
to  signify  either  a  word  or  a  syllable. 
A  is  the  character  for  and,  y*  is  the  abbreviated,  y^  is 
that  abbreviated,  and  several  other  such.  Straight 
strokes  over  any  of  the  vowels  abbreviate  m  or  n. 
Thev  have  been  much  used  by  printers  in  old  times 
to  shorten  or  get  in  matter ;  but  now  are  wholly  left 
dl  as  obsolete.*'    The  tendency  to  shorten  words  in 


this  way  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  writing.  It 
was  never  so  easy  to  write  upon  parchment  or  papyrus 
as  it  later  came  to  be  upon  paper,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  smooth,  glossy  paper,  and  pens  made  by  ma- 
chinery, has  still  further  lessened  the  desire  for  abbre- 
viations. The  tendency  of  printing  has  been  to  reduce 
the  necessity  for  contractions ;  for  although  there  was 
a  certain  advantage  occasionally  to  the  compositor  in 
thus  diminishing  uis  space,  the  practice  decreased  the 
legibility  of  his  matter,  and  gradually  the  custom  has 
b^n  done  away  with.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Armenian, 
Persian  or  Coptic  contractions  have  never  been  any- 
thing that  the  compositor  needed  to  know  about,  as  in 
case  any  of  them  or  tliose  in  any  other  Oriental  lan- 
guage were  to  be  used  there  was  always  an  author 
or  an  editor  to  explain  what  was  wanted.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  in  Latin,  nor  has  it  been  so 
with  the  living  languages  of  Europe.  Copy  may  have, 
illegibly  written,  d.  c,  u.  s.  w.,  D.  v.,  s.  a.,  or  a  thou- 
sana  other  expressions,  and  yet  from  it  the  compositor 
is  expected  to  make  sense.  In  Latin  these  perversions 
were  the  most  marked,  although  the  arbitrary  contrac- 
tions in  Greek  were  the  most  numerous.  Our  earliest 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  date  back  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  in  classical  lit^^rature  the  originals  are  consider- 
ably younger,  while  the  oldest  writings,  like  the  papyri 
of  Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii,  only  ascend  to  the  Chns- 
tian  era.  We  have  seals  and  inscriptions  on  metal,  and 
mortuary  and  triumphal  columns,  where  a  greater  an- 
tiquity IS  shown,  but  from  the  fact  that  their  super- 
scriptions were  made  by  the  chisel  or  the  graver  more 
care  was  exercised  than  with  the  pen,  and  the  contrac- 
tions are  comparatively  few  and  less  arbitrary.  Yet 
even  at  this  time  they  wero  used,  as  on  the  signet 
copied  in  Hansard,  which  shows  that  printing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  de- 
vice ran  thus:  "CICAECILI  HERMIAE,  SN."  By 
the  modem  method  it  would  read :  **  C.  I.  CiECiLn 
Hermls  Signum,"  and  at  length  "Caii  Julii  Ca;cilii 
Hermiae  Signum."  When  this  is  translated  it  means 
the  seal  of  Caius  Julius  Csecilius  Hcrmias.  Latin  liter- 
ature after  the  second  and  thinl  centuries  ceased  to  be 
original,  and  those  who  loved  it  were  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  copies  of  old  works  made  by  scribes  to  gratify 
their  tastes.    As  soon  as  Christianity  Attained  the  upper 
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hand  over  paganism  there  were  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
to  be  made,  as  well  as  of  tlie  trciitiscs  explaining  doc- 
trines or  doubtful  points.  There  was  also  something 
to  be  done  in  law  and  medicine.  After  the  sixth  cen- 
tury the  world  seemed  sunk  into  darkness,  and  the 
monks  took  the  place  of  the  slaves  who  formerly  had 
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copied  for  publishers.  With  each  decline  of  intelligence 
the  copying  became  more  and  more  mechanical,  and 
each  writer  sought  to  save  himself  all  the  labor  he 
oould.  Single  books  took  years  to  finish.  The  con- 
tractions were  of  several  classes.  The  one  which  re- 
mained longest  was  to  make  a  stroke  over  the  m  or  n, 
to  indicate  that  the  letter  should  be  doubled,  but  that 
there  was  not  room  enough.  The  ending  conjunction, 
as  in  arma  virumque  cano,  was  shortened  so  that  it  read 
anna  virumq  ;  cano.  Such  contractions  have  continued 
nearly  up  to  our  day,  and  the  short  et,  &,  is  still  used. 
Some  books  were  extremely  abbreviated.  Thus  in  an 
old  work  published  in  1448,  La  Logique  d'Okam,  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  word  which  is  not  cut  short.  One 
passage  reads  thus :  **  Sic  hie  e  fal  sm  qd  ad  simplr  a  e 
pducibile  a  Deo  g  a  e  &  sir  hie  a  n  e  g  a  n  e  pducibile 
a  Do."  There  is  a  mark  of  abbreviation  over  nearly  all 
these  words,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce,  as 
modem  foundries  do  not  have  it.  The  whole  sentence 
reads  when  turned  into  current  Latin:  *'8icut  hie  est 
fallacia  secundum  quid  ad  simpliciter ;  A  est  produci- 
bile  a  Deo ;  ergo  A  est.  Et  similiter  hie.  A  non  est ; 
ergo  A  non  est  producibile  a  Deo."  On  the  previous 
page  is  an  example  of  some  of  the  abbreviations  used  in 
the  Bible  of  thirtv-six  lines,  printed  at  Mcntz  shortly 
after  1450.  In  1475  a  printer  of  Lubec  said,  in  com- 
mendation of  one  of  his  own  books,  that  he  had  made 
free  use  of  abbreviations  to  get  the  whole  work  in  one 
volume  instead  of  two — a  procedure,  he  thought,  that 
deserved  special  praise,  for  he  said  that  the  contractions 
made  the  work  more  readable.  In  1498  John  Petit,  of 
Paris,  published  a  dictionary  which  professed  to  be  a 
Guide  to  the  Reading:  of  Abbreviations.  It  was  not 
published  too  soon,  for  the  practice  of  making  con- 
tractions had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  books 
with  abbreviations  were  legible  only  to  experts.  Con- 
tractions then  seemed  to  some  extent  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  paper  and  vellum  compared 
with  that  of  labor,  and  this  great  cost  also  explains  the 
scant  margins. 

Many  of  th  accented  letters  come  from  the  desire 
of  the  calligrapher  to  avoid  writing  the  right  letters 
at  length,  the  printer  following  the  fashion  set.  Thus 
in  German  the  two  dots  over  a  vowel  indicate  the  omis- 
sion of  the  letter  e.  Goethe  is  as  correctly  spelled 
G5the  as  the  other  way,  although  the  former  is  the 
usual  method,  and  ttbel  (evil)  may  be  and  is  spelled 
when  accents  cannot  be  obtained  as  uebcl.  In  French 
m6me  (even)  was  once  spelled  mesme,  and  ecole  (school) 
was  escole.  The  abbreviations  in  Greek  were  very  nu- 
merous, so  that  a  full  case  had  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred sorts.  In  medicine  contractions  were  purposely 
made  misleading,  as  "ne  tr.  s.  num.,"  ne  tradas  sine 
nummo,  do  not  deliver  without  the  money  ;  p.  for 
weight ;  p.  r.  n.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
V.  o.  s.,  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  past 
two  centuries,  since  printing  has  been  free  in  Engmnd 
and  its  colonies,  the  tendency  has  been  to  lessen  the 
number  of  abbreviations  of  common  things,  but  the 
increase  of  offices,  societies  and  special  trades  has  rather 
lengthened  the  list  than  decreased  it.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  officers  in  the  United  States  who  have  titles 
unknown  when  we  were  colonies  ;  such  as  senator, 
president  and  elector.  Nearly  all  have  some  kind  of 
abbreviation.  The  A.  B.  F.  M.  is  an  instance  of  a 
society,  and  G.  W.  P.  8.  O.  T.  of  an  officer  in  a  society. 
In  general  it  may  be  sjiid  that  abbreviations  should  be 
avoided  ;  that  they  should  be  made  from  distinctive 
words  and  not  from  those  common  to  other  phrases ; 
and  that  a  short  abbreviation  is  preferable  to  a  long 
one,  if  equal  clearness  is  preserved.  Miss,  is  not  a 
good  abbreviation  for  Missouri,  as  that  combination  is 
already  appropriated  to  Mississippi.  Most  abbrevia- 
tions of  titles  and  offices  are  Ciipitalized,  whether  thev 
are  so  in  the  original  or  not,  but  there  are  a  few  which 
are  put  by  some  printers  in  small  capitals,  as  Louis 


xiT.,  A.  M.  and  p.  M.  A  usage  has  sprung  up  of  tak- 
ing out  the  spaces  between  letters  used  as  abbreviations, 
thus  making  them  appear  as  one  word,  thus :  D.C.L., 
A.D.C.,  A.U.C.  But  this  usa^e  is  not  sustained  by  the 
majority  of  offices,  and  even  m  those  where  it  is  it  is 
sometimes  violated  for  the  convenience  of  spacing.  The 
period  is  the  usual  mark  of  abbreviation,  but  in  Scot- 
land and  in  one  widely -known  newspaper  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  the  full  point  is  left  out  after  Mr,  Dr,  and 
Mrs.  When  the  mark  of  abbreviation,  a  period,  comes 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
another  period  to  indicate  its  close,  yet  this  may  some- 
times happen  to  prevent  confusion,  as  "The  Kin^  of 
France  conferred  the  highest  order  he  had  upon  him 
(November  11, 1479,  O.  S.)."  A  mark  occasionally  used 
for  this  purpose  is  a  colon.  (Jerrit  Smith,  who  has  been 
dead  less  than  a  score  of  years,  always  abbreviated  Col: 
(Jen:  Adm:  as  given.  An  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate 
an  elision,  but  can  never  be  used  to  show  that  any  let- 
ters are  omitted  from  the  end,  except  in  pronunciation. 
Readers  of  Thackeray  will  remember  that  he  indicated 
the  popular  Parisian  pronunciation  of  French,  in  which 
the  final  letter  is  dropped  entirely,  by  the  apostrophe, 
which  he  placed  where  the  letter  should  be.  Thus  he 
wrote  pauv'  for  pauvre,  petit'  for  petite,  chamb*  for 
chambre.  The  same  usage  exists  in  English  in  regard 
to  pronunciation,  as  peekin*  for  peeking,  wringin*  for 
wnnging.  A  celebrated  character  among  the  *'  sports  " 
of  New  York  wrote  several  hundred  columns  of  recol- 
lections, or  they  were  written  for  him,  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  reproduce  his  language  with  phonographic 
accuracy,  and  throughout  the  whole  the  final  g  in  ing 
was  dropped  and  an  apostrophe  substituted.  When 
one  or  two  letters  are  left  out  of  a  word,  as  in  att'y, 
the  apostrophe  is  proper,  but  the  period  could  be  used 
instead  at  the  end.  Some  abbreviations  are  arbitrary, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  stated  why  they  were  adopted, 
and  others  are  very  singular  ones,  such  as  MM.  for  mes- 
sieurs ;  ca.  sa.,  a  legal  writ ;  LL.  D.,  doctor  of  laws ; 
ij,  two;  and  ss.,  to  wit.  A  method  of  making  ab- 
breviations formerly  in  use  was  by  using  y  for  th.  and 
then  putting  the  last  letter  of  the  word  at  the  top  of 
the  line  in  a  smaller  size,  as  yS  that ;  y*,  the.  Some- 
times in  old  books  another  kind  of  abbreviation  is  thus 
rfiown,  as  Lp  or  L**''?  for  lordship,  K«  for  king,  A"» 
Dom"  for  Anno  Domini.  This  method  is  common  in 
French.  It  is  correct  in  that  language  to  write  M"'* 
for  madame,  M""  for  mademoiselle,  or  ^l*^  for  mon- 
seigneur,  and  this  rule  extends  through  a  large  num- 
ber of  wortls.  Where  the  abbreviations  by  superior 
letters  are  thus  shown  no  period  is  required.  This  use 
of  superiors  is  happily  discountenanced  in  English,  as 
the  letters  would  require  iustifying  in.  Omissions  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  a  libel  suit  or  persecutions  by  those 
in  power  were  formerly  made  by  a  dash  or  stars,  as 

L G n,  or  the  E***  of  B**e.  for  Lord  Godol- 

phin  or  the  Earl  of  Bute,  but  these  cannot  properly  be 
called  abbreviations. 

There  are  numerous  abbreviations  in  the  literary  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Those  from  French  and  German 
which  are  used  occasionally  in  English  composition  are 
noted  in  this  work,  as  well  as  a  few  from  Italian,  Span- 
ish and  Dutch.  The  list  also  includes  many  Latin  ones. 
The  Greek  contractions  are  no  longer  shown,  except  in 
books  which  profess  to  teach  how  to  read  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts  and  books,  and  while  there  are  a  verj  few 
in  current  use  in  volumes  in  that  language  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  compositor  to  know  them.  Let  him 
rely  upon  his  author's  manuscript. 

There  are  certain  abbreviations  used  in  printing-offices 
which  are  regarded  in  the  places  where  they  are  em- 
ployed as  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  are  direc- 
tions to  the  foreman  of  a  daily  paper  respecting  the 
classification  and  insertion  of  advertisements.  They 
take  no  period,  and  are  run  into  each  other.  The  days 
of  the  week  are  "Sun,  Mon,  Tu,  Wed,  Th,  Fr,  8a;" 
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tm  forbid  is  "  tf,"  paid  is  *,  "  eod  "  is  every  other  day, 
'*1a"  is  January,  and  the  other  months  are  similarly 
abbreviated.  Thus  "feTeodtf"  is  February  7,  every 
other  day  till  forbidden;  "TuTh&Satde?*"  is  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  till  December  7,  paid.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  in  any  office  to  avoid  the  use  of 
these  indications.  They  disclose  too  much  to  outsiders, 
and  they  show  very  little  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  common  abbrevia- 
tions: 

A.~AotiTi|p;  afternoon;  acre; 
adjective  ;  accepted  ;  Au- 
las ;  answer. 

A.  A.  Q.— Assistant  adjntant- 
general. 

A.  A.  P.  8.— American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Promotion  of 
Science. 

A.  A.  8.  —  Academis  Ameri- 
cans 8ocias  (Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy)  [of 
Arts  and  Sciences]. 

A.  A.  8.  8.— Americans  Anti- 
qnarians  Societatis  Socius 
(Member  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society). 

A.  B.  —  Artium  Baocalaareas 
(Bachelor  of  Arts). 

Abbr. — Abbreyiated. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  — American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

AbL-Ablatire. 

Abp.— Archbishop. 

Abr.— Abridged. 

A.  B.  8.— American  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

A.  C— Ante  Cluistam  (before 
the  birth  of  Christ) ;  arch- 
chancellor. 

Ace.  —  Accusatiye. 

Acct.— Accoant. 

A.  D.— Anno  Domini  (in  the 
year  of  our  Lord). 

A.  D.  C— Aide-de-camp. 

Adi.— Adjective. 

Adit.— Adjutant. 

Adjt.  Gen.— AdJutant-general. 

Ad  lib.— Ad  libitam  (at  pleas- 
ure). 

Admrs.— Administrators. 

Admx.— Administratrix. 

Adv.— Ad  valorem  (at  [or  on] 
the  value) ;  adverb. 

iBt.— jfitatis  (of  age ;  aged). 

A.  F.  B.  8.— American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society. 

A.  O.— AdJutant-generaL 

Ag.— Argentum  (silver). 

A.  Q.  8.  8.  —  American  Oeo- 
graphioal  and  Statistical 
society. 

Agt.— Agent 

A.  H.— Anno  Hegine  (In  the 
year  of  the  Hegira). 

AL-Alaska, 

Ala.— Alabama. 

AM.  —Alderman. 

Alex.  —Alexander. 

Alt-AHitnde. 

A.  M.— Artium  Maglster  (Mas- 
ter of  Arts) ;  anno  mundl 
(in  the  year  of  the  world) ; 
ante  meridiem  (before 
noon). 

Amer. —American. 

Amt.— Amount. 

Ana.— Of  each  a  like  quantity. 

An.  A.  C.  —  Anno  ante  CThris- 
tum  (in  the  year  before 
Christ). 

Anat. — Anatomy. 

Anc.— Ancient :  anciently. 

And.— Andrew. 

Ang.  Sax.— Anglo-Saxon. 

A  non. — A  nonymous. 

Anth.— Anthony. 

Antiq.— Antiquities. 

Aor.— AorisL 

Apo.— Apogee. 

Apoo.  —Apocalypse. 

App. -Appendix. 

Ajv.— ApriL 

A.  ij.  M.  O.  —  Assistant  quar- 
tmnaster-general. 

Axch.->Arohihaki ;  arohlteot ; 


Arg.— Argumento  (by  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  such 
a  law) 

Arith.— Arithmetic. 

Ariz.— Arizona. 

Ark.— ArlLansas. 

A.  R.  8.  S.— Antiquariorum  Re- 
gie Societatis  Socius  (Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries). 

Art.— Article. 

A.  8.  or  Assist.  Sec.— Assistant 
secretary. 

A.  S.  8.  U.— American  Sunday- 
School  Union. 

Astrol.— Astrology. 

Astron.— Astronomy. 

A.  T.  8.— American  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

Atty.  —Attorney. 

Atty.  Oen.— Attorney-general. 

A.  U.  A.— American  Unitarian 
Association. 

A.  U.  C— Anno  urbis  condlts? : 
or,  Ab  urbe  conditA  (in  the 

Sear  from  the  building  of 
iiecity  [Rome]). 
Aug.— August ;  Aiurustus. 
Aur.— Aurum  (gold). 
Auth.  Ver.— Authorized  Ver- 
sion [of  the  Bible]. 

A.  v.— Authorized  Version  [of 
the  Bible]. 

Av.— Average :  avenue. 
A  voir . — A  volrdupols. 
B.— Bom. 

B.  A.  —  Artium  Baccalaureus 
(Bachelor  of  Arts). 

Bal.— Balance. 

Bait.— Baltimore. 

Bar.— Baruch. 

Bart.- Baronet. 

Bbl.— Barrel. 

B.  C— Before  Christ. 

B.  C.  L.  — Bachelor  of  Civil 

Law. 
B.  D.— Baccalaureus  Dlvinita- 

tis  (Bachelor  of  Divinity). 
Bds.  or  bds.  —  Boards  [bound 

hi]. 
Belg.— Belgium. 
BenJ.— Benjamin. 
Blc.— Book;  l>ank. 
B.  M.— Baccalaureus  MedioinsB 

(Bachelor  of  Medicine). 
Boet.— Boston. 
Bot.— Botany. 
Bp.— Bishop. 
Br.— Brother. 
Brig.— Brigade ;  brigadier. 
Brig.  Gen.— Briiradier-general. 
Brit.  Mus.— Briush  Museum. 
Bro.— Brother. 

Br.  Univ.— Brown  University. 
B.S.— Bachelor  in  the  Sciences. 
Bt.— Baronet. 
Bush.— Bushel. 

B.  V.  —  Beata  Virgo  (Blessed 
Virgin) ;  bene  vale  (fare- 
weU). 

C— Calus;  cent. 

C,  Ch.  or  Chap.— (Chapter. 

C.  or  C^nt.  —  Centum  (a  hun- 
dred or  cental). 

Ciet.  par.  —  Caeterls  paribus 
(other  things  being  equal). 

Cal.— Calendis  (the  first  day  of 
the  month) ;  California ; 
calends. 

CaL  Rot.  Pat  —  Calendarium 
Rotulorum  Patentium  ((Cal- 
endar of  the  Patent  Rolls). 

Can.— Canon ;  Canada. 

Cant— C*antlcles. 

Cap.— Caput,  oapltulum  (chap- 
tor). 


Caps.— Capitals. 

Capt.— Captain. 

Capt.  (3en.— Captain-seneral. 

Ca.  resp.  —  Capias  ad  respon- 
dendum (a  legal  writ). 

Ca.  sa.— Capias  ad  satisfacien- 
dum (a  leffal  writ). 

Cash.— Cashier. 

Cath.— Catharine. 

C.  B.— Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  B.— Canada  East ;  civil  en- 
gineer. 

Cel.  or  CJelt.— Celtic. 

Cf.— Confer;  compare. 

C.  G.  —  (Commissary -general ; 
consul-general. 

C.  H.— Court-house. 

(Jh.— Church ;  Charles  ;  chap- 
ter. 

Cfhanc— dianoellor. 

Chap.— Chapter. 

Chas.— Charles. 

Chem.— Chemistry. 

Chr.  -(Christopher. 

Cin.— Cincinnati. 

C.  J.— (.Iiief -Justice. 

Clk.— Clerk ;  a  clergyman. 

C.  M.— Common  metre. 

Co.— Company ;  county. 

Coch.— A  spoonful. 

C.  O.  D.— Cash  (or  collect)  on 
delivery. 

Col.— Colorado ;  colonel;  Co- 
lossians;  collega;  colle- 
gium. 

Coll.  —  Collector ;  colloquial ; 
college ;  collection. 

Com.  —  Commerce  ;  commit- 
tee ;  commentary ;  com- 
missioner ;  commodore. 

Ck>m.  Arr.— Committee  of  ar- 
rangements. 

Ck>mdg.  —(Commanding. 

Ck>mm.  —Commentary. 

Comp.— Coinpare ;  compound. 

Com.  Ver.— (;ommon  version 
[of  the  Bible]. 

Con.— Contra,  against ;  in  op- 
position. 

Con.  Cr.— Contra  credit ;  cred- 
itor. 

Conch.— Conchology. 

Cong. —Congress. 

ConJ.— Conjunction. 

Conn,  or  Ct.— Connecticut 

Const.— Constable ;  constitu- 
tion. 

Cont.— Contra. 

Cor.  —Corinthians. 

Cor.  Sec— Corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

Oim.  Con.— Olmlnal  conver- 
sation ;  adultery. 

C.  8.— Custos  Sigiin  (Keeper  of 
the  Seal) ;  court  of  sessions. 

Ct,  cts.— Cent ;  cents. 

C.  W.— Canada  West 
C^t— Hundredweight. 
Cyc.  — (^clopaedia. 

D.— Denarius  or  Denarii  (pen- 
ny or  pence) ;  died  ;  five 
hundred. 

Dan.— Daniel;  Danish. 

Dat— Dative. 

D.  C— Da  Capo  (again) ;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

D.  C.  L.— Doctor  of  Civil  Iaw. 
D.  D.  —  Divinitatls  Doctor 

(Doctor  In  Divinity). 
Dea.— Deacon. 

Dec.— December ;  declination. 
Deg.— Degree  or  degrees. 
Del.— Delaware ;  delegate; 

dellneavit  (he  [or  she]  drew 

it). 

Dep.— Deputy. 

Dept  —  Department ;  depon- 
ent. 

Deut.— Deuteronomy. 

Dft.  or  Deft— Defendant. 

D.  G.— Deo  Gratias  (thanks  to 
God);  Dei  GratiA  (by  the 
grace  of  God). 

Diam. —Diameter. 

Diet.— Dictator ;  dictionary. 

Dim.— Diminutive. 

Disc.- Discount 

Diss.  —Dissertation. 

Dist.— District 

Dirt.  Atty.— DistrictHittomey. 


D.  M.— Doctor  of  Musio. 

Do.— Ditto  (the  same). 

D.  O.  M.— Deo  Optimo  Maximo 
(To  (}od,  the  best,  the  great- 
est). 

Doz.— Dozen. 

D.  P.— Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.— Doctor;  debtor. 

D.  8.  —  Dal  Segno  (from  the 
aign). 

D.  T.— Doctor  Theologie  (Doc- 
tor of  Divinity). 

D.  V.-Deo  Volento  (Gk)d  wiU- 
hig). 

Dwt.— Pennyweight. 
E.— Bast. 
£a.— Each. 

E.  and  O.  E.— Errors  and  omis- 
sions excepted. 

Eben.— Bbenezer. 

E.  by  S.— East  bv  south. 

EccL— Ecclesiasles.     • 

Ecclus.— Ecclesiasticus. 

Ed.  — Editor;  edition;  eds., 
editors. 

Edm. —Edmund. 

Edw.— Edward. 

£.  E.— Errors  excepted. 

E.  g.— Exempli  grutlA  (as  for 
example) :  ex  grege  (among 
the  rest  [literally  from  the 
flock]). 

E.  L— East  Indies  or  East  In- 
dia. 

E.  Lon.— East  longitude. 

Eliz.— Elizabeth. 

Encyc— Encyclopedia. 

E.  N.  E.— East-north-east 
Eng.— England  ;  English;  en- 
graver. 

Env.  Ext  —  Envoy  extraordi- 
nary. 

£p.— ^istle;  epistola. 

Eph.  — Bpheslans ;  Ephralm. 

Esd.— Esdras. 

B.  S.  E.— East-south-east 

Esq.— Esquire. 

Esth.— Esther. 

Et  al.— Et  alii  (and  others). 

Etc.  or  Ac— Et  csteri,  et  cet- 
cne,  et  castcra  (and  others ; 
and  so  forth). 

Et  seq.  —  Et  sequentia  (and 
what  follow*' ). 

Ex.— Example;  Exodus;  ex- 
ecutor. 

Exc— Excellency;  exception. 

Exec.  Com.— Executive  com- 
mittee. 

Execx.— Executrix. 

Exch.— Exchequer  or  ex- 
change. 

Ex.  If.  or  Ex.  gr.— Exempli  gra- 
tlA  (as  for  example). 

Exon.  D.— Exeter  Domesday- 
Book. 

Exor . —Executor. 

Exr.  or  Exec.— Executor. 

Ex  8.  C— Ex  senat(U  oonsulto. 

Ex  v.— Ex  vott). 

Ez.— Ezra. 

Ezek.- Ezekiel. 

F.— Franc. 

Fahr.— Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  M.— Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

Far.— Farthing. 

F.  A.  8.— Fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Fcap.  or  fcp.— Fool»cap. 

F.  D.— Fidel  Defensor  or  De- 
fensatrix  (defender  of  the 
faith). 

Fe.— Fcrrum  (Iron). 

Feb.— February. 

Fee.— Fecit  (he  did  it). 

Pem.— Feminine. 

PI.  B.-Fide  bonA. 

Fid.— Fides. 

Fi.  fa.— Fieri  facias  (cause  it 
to  be  done). 

Fid.  Def.  —  Defender  of  the 
faith. 

Fig.— Figure. 

Fir.-FiAin. 

Fla.— Florida. 

F.  L.  S.  -  Fellow  of  the  Lln- 
na>an  Society. 

P.  O.  B.— Free  on  board. 

FoL— Folio. 
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For.— Poreigm. 

P.  P.  S.-Pellow  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society. 

Pr.  —  Prano  ;  francs  ;  free  ; 
frafrmentum  (fragment) ; 
Prancis. 

P.  R.  A.  8.— Fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society. 

Pred.  or  Predk.— Prederiok. 

P.  R.  G.  8.— Pellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Geographical  Society. 

Prt.— Friday. 

P.  R.  8.  —  natemitatis  Regis 
Socius  (Pellow  of  the  Royal 
Society). 

P.  8.  A.— Pellow  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

Ft.— Foot:  feet;  fort. 

Pm*.— Furlong. 

P.  Z.  8.  —  Fellow  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

G.— Guiaeas. 

G.  A.— General  Assembly. 

Ga.— Georgia. 

Gal.— Galatians ;  gallon. 

G.  A.  R.— Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

G.  B.— Great  Britain. 

G.  C— (irand  Chapter. 

Geog.— Geography. 

Geol.— Geology. 

Geom.  —(Geometry. 

Ger.— Germany ;  German. 

G.  L.— Grand  Lodge. 

O.  H.— Grand  Master. 

O.  O.— General  order. 

Goth.— Gothic. 

Gov.  — (Jovemor. 

G.  C.  B.— Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath. 

G.  C.  H.— Grand  Cross  of  Han- 
over. 

G.  C.  L.  H.— Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

G.  E.— Grand  encampment. 

Gen.— (Genesis ;  general. 

Gent.  —Gentleman. 

Geo.— (3eorge. 

Gov.  Gten.— Govemor-generaL 

G.  R.— Georgius  Rex  (George 
the  King). 

Gr.— Greek ;  gross. 

Gram.  —Grammar. 

Gro.— Gross. 

Grot.— Grotius. 

Gtt.— Drops. 

H.  a.— Hoc  anno  (this  year). 

Hab.— Habakkuk. 

Hab.  Corp.  —  Habeas  corpus 
(you  may  have  the  body). 

Hag.— Hagvai. 

H.  B.  C— Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

H.  B.  M.— His  or  Her  Britannic 
Majesty. 

H.  C— House  of  Commons. 

Hdkf .  -Handkerchief. 

H.  e.— Hoc  est  (that  is,  or  this 
is). 

Heb.— Hebrews. 

HeL— Helvetia. 

Her.— Heraldry. 

Hf.bd.— Half  bound. 

Hg.— Hydrargyrum  (mercury). 

Hhd.— Hogshead. 

Hler.— Hierusalem  (Jerusa- 
lem). 

Hist— History. 

H.  J.  8.  —  Hie  Jacet  sepultus 
(here  lies  buried). 

H.  L.— House  of  Lords. 

H.  M.— His  or  Her  Majesty. 

H.  M.  P.  — Hoc  monumentum 
posuit  (erected  this  monu 
ment). 

H.  M.  8.— His  or  Her  Majesty *8 
Ship. 

Hon.  or  Honble.— Honorable. 

Hort. —Horticulture. 

Hos.— Hosea. 

H.  R.— House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H.  R.  E.  —  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror. 

H.  R.  H.— His  or  Her  Royal 
Highness. 

H.  R.  I.  P.— Hlc  requiescat  in 
pace  (here  rests  in  peace.) 

H.  8.— Sestertius  (two-pence) ; 
hie  situs  (here  lies). 
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H.  S.  H.— His  Serene  Highness. 

Hund.— Hundred. 

la.  — ~Iowa. 

lb!  or  Ibid.  —  Ibidem  (hi  the 
same  place). 

Ich.— Ichthvology. 

Ictus.— Juris  oonsultus. 

Id.— Idem  (the  same) ;  Idaho. 

I.  e.— Id  est  (that  is). 

I.  H.  8.— Jesus  Hominum  Sal- 
vator  (Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
Men). 
.—Two  (medicine). 

III. -Illinois. 

Imp.— Imperator ;  emperor. 

In.— Inch;  inches. 

Incog.— Incognito  (unknown). 

Incor.  —Incorporated. 

Ind.  —  Indiana ;  index;  inde- 
pendent. 

Ina.  Ter.— Indian  Territory. 

Indef .  —Indefinite. 

Inf.  —  Infra  (beneath  or  be- 
low) ;  infinite. 

In  f.— In  fine  (at  the  end  of 
the  title,  law  or  paragraph 
quoted). 

In  loc.— In  loco  (in  the  place ; 
on  the  passage). 

I.  N.  R.  I.  —  Jesus  Nazarenus. 
Rex  Judieorum  (Jesus  or 
Nazareth,  King  of  the 
Jews). 

Inst.— Instant,  of  this  month  ; 
institute  or  institutes. 

Int.— Interest. 

InterJ.— I  nterjectlon. 

In  trans.— In  transitu  (on  the 
passage). 

Introd.— Introduction. 

I.  O.  O.  F.—Independent  Order 
of  Odd-Fellows. 

I.  O.  U.— I  owe  you. 

Isa.— Isaiah. 

Isl.— Island. 

Ital.-Italio:  ItalUn. 

J.— Justice  or  Judge :  JJ.,  Jus- 
tices ;  one  (medicine). 

J.  A.— Judge-advocate. 

Jac.— Jacobus  (Latin  for 
James). 

Jan.— January. 

Jas.— James. 

J.  C— Juris  consultus ;  Julius 
Cssar 

J.  C.  D.— Juris  Civilis  Doctor 
(Doctor  of  Civil  Law). 

Jer.— Jeremiah. 

Jno.— John. 

Jona.— Jonathan. 

Jos.— Joseph. 

Josh.— Joshua. 

J.  P.— Justice  of  the  peace. 

J.  Prob.— Judge  of  probate. 

J.  R.  —  Jacobus  Rex  (King 
James). 

Jr.  or  Jun.— Junior. 

Jud.— Judith. 

Judg.— Judges. 

Judge  Adv.— Judge-advocate. 

Jui.-Julius;  July. 

Jul.  Per.— Julian  period. 

Jun.— Junius ;  Junior. 

Jus.  P.— Justice  of  the  peace. 

Just.— Justinian. 

J.  V.  D.— Juris  utriusque  Doc- 
tor (Doctor  of  Canon  and 
Civil  Law). 

K.— King. 

Kan.— Kansas. 

K.  B.-Knight  of  the  Bath; 
King*8  Bench. 

K.  C— king's  t^unsel. 

K.  C.  B.— Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

K.  (4.— Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.  G.  C— Knight  of  the  Grand 
Ooss. 

K.(}.C.B.  — Knight  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

K.  G.  P.— Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  of  Spain,  or  of  Aus- 
tria. 

K.  (}.  v.— Knight  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  of  Sweden. 

Ki.— Kinfffl. 

Kingd.— Kingdom. 

K.  L.n.- Knight  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

Knick.— Knickerbocker. 


Knt  or  Kt— Knight. 

K.  Mew.- King's  messenger. 

K.  8.  G. -Knight  of  St.  George 
of  Russia. 

K.  T.-KnUht  of  the  Thistle ; 
Knight  Temphur. 

Ky.— Kentucky. 

L.-Fifty  or  fiftieth;  liber 
(book):  Lucius. 

La.— Louisiana. 

Lam.— Lamentations. 

Lat— Latitude :  Latin. 

L.  C— Lord  diancellor;  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  Lower  Can- 
ada. 

L.  c— Lower  case. 

L.  C.  J.— Lord  Chief -Justice. 

L.  D.— Lady-Day. 

Ld.— Lord. 

Ldp.— Lordship. 

Leg.—Legatus;  lieutenant- 
general:  legate;  legion. 

Legls. — Legislature. 

Lev.— Leviticus. 

Lex.— Lexicon. 

L.  I.— Long  Island. 

Lib. -Liber  (book). 

Lib.  or  lb.— Libra  or  lib  re 
(pound  or  pounds  in 
weight). 

Lieut. — Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Col.— Lieutenant-colo- 
nel. 

Lieut.  Gen.—  Lieutenant  -  gen- 
eral. 

Lieut.  Gov.—  Lieutenant  -  gov- 
ernor. 

Linn.— LinnaBan. 

Lit.— Literally:  literature. 

Liv.— Llvre  (book) ;  Liverpool. 

LL.  B.— Legum  Baccalaureus 
(Bachelor  of  Laws). 

LL.  D.— Legum  Doctor  (Doc- 
tor of  Laws). 

Loc.  cit.— Loco  citato  (in  the 
place  cited). 

Lon.  —Longitude. 

Lp.— Lordship. 

L.  8.— Loco  Sigilli  (place  of  the 
seal). 

L.  s.  d.— Pounds,  shillings  and 
pence. 

Lt.— Lieutenant. 

LXX.— The  Septuagint  (ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament). 

M.— Meridies  (noon) ;  manlpu- 
lus  (a  handful) ;  Marcus  ; 
monsieur. 

M.  A.— Master  of  Arts. 

Mace.  —Maccabees. 

Mad.— Madam. 

Mad.  Univ.-Madlson  Univer- 
sity. 

Maj.— Major. 

MaJ.  Gen.— Major-general. 

Mal.-Malaohi. 

Man.— Manasses. 

Mar.— March. 

March.— Marchioness. 

Marg.— Margin. 

Marg.  Tran.— Marginal  trans- 
lation. 

Marq.— Marquis. 

Masc— Masculine. 

Mass. — Massachuset  ts. 

Math.— Mathematics;  mathe- 
matician. 

Matt.— Matthew. 

Max.— Maxim. 

M.  B.— Medicinae  Baccalaureus 
(Bachelor in  Medicine):  Mu- 
sics? Baccalaureus  (Bache- 
lor of  Music). 

M.  B.  F.  et  H.— <}reat  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland. 

M.  C— Member  of  Congress. 

Mch.— March. 

M.  D.— Medicinae  Doctor  (Doc- 
tor of  Medicine). 

Md.— Maryland. 

Mdlle.  -Mademoiselle. 

M.  E.  —  Methodist  Episcopal ; 
military  or  mechanical  en- 
gineer. 

Me.— Maine. 

Mod.— Medicine. 

Mem.  —  Memorandum ;  m  e  • 
mento  (remember). 

Mens.— Mensis  (month). 

Merc.— Mercury. 


Messrs.  or  MM.— Messieurs 
(gentlemen). 

Met.  —Metaphysics. 

Metal.— Metallurgv. 

Meteor.  —Meteorology. 

Meth.— Methodist 

Mex.— Mexico  or  Mexican. 

M.  Goth.— McBSo-Gothic. 

M.  H.  8.  —  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

Mic.-Micah. 

Mich.— Michigan. 

MU.— Military:  mUes  (a  sol- 
dier) :  mille  (a  thousand). 

Min.— Mineralogy ;  minute. 

Minn.— Minnesota. 

Min.  Plen.— Minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Miss.— Mississippi. 

M.  L.  A.  —  Mercantile  Library 
Association. 

MM.  —  Their  majesties  ;  two 
thousand. 

Mme.— Madame. 

Mo.  —  Missouri ;  month;  the 
fold  of  a  sheet. 

Mod.— Modem. 

Mon.— Monday. 

Mons.— Monsieur  (sir). 

Mont. —Montana. 

Mos.- Months. 

M.  P.— Member  of  parliament ; 
member  of  police ;  metro- 
p<>lltan  police. 

M.  P.  P.— Member  of  Provhi- 
cial  Parliament. 

M.  R— Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Mr.— Mister. 

M.  R.  A.  8.- Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Science. 

M.  R.  G.  8.- Member  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. 

Mrs.— Mistress. 

MS.  —  Manusc^ript. 

M.  8.— Memoriae  Sacrum  (sa- 
cred to  the  memory) ;  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sciences. 

M88.— Manuscripts. 

Mt— Mount  or  mountain. 

M.  T.  C.  or  M.  Tul.  Cic.  —  Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero. 

Mus.  B.— Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mus.  D.— Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  W.  —  Most  worthy;  most 
worshipful. 

Myth.— Mythology. 

N.  —  North ;  number ;  note ; 
noun;  neuter. 

N.  A.— North  America. 

Nah.— Nahum. 

Nat.  —Natural. 

Nat.  Hist.- Natural  history. 

Nat h.— Nathan;  Nathaniel  or 
Nathanael. 

N.  B.— New  Brunswick ;  North 
British  or  North  Britain; 
nota  bene  (mark  well ;  take 
notice). 

N.  C— North  Carolina. 

N.  Dak. -North  Dakota. 

N.  E.— New  England  ;  north- 
east. 

Neb.  —Nebraska. 

Neh.— Nehemlah. 

Nem.  con.  or  nem.  diss.  — 
Nemine  contradicente  or 
nemine  disscntlente  (no  one 
opposing;  unanimously). 

Nep.— Nepos. 

Neut.— Neuter  (gender). 

Nev.— Nevada. 

New  M.— New  Mexico. 

New  Test  or  N.  T.— New  Tes- 
tament. 

N.  P.— Newfoundland. 

N.  (}.— New  Granada  ;  Noble 
Grand. 

N.  H.— New  Hampshire ;  New 
Haven. 

Ni.  pri.— Nisi  prius. 

N.  J.— New  Jersey. 

N.  1.— Non  liquet  (It  appears 
not). 

N.  L. -North  latitude. 

N.  lat -North  latitude. 

N.  M.— New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  K— North-north-east 
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N.  O.— New  Orleans. 

No.— Niimero  (number). 

Nol.  pros.— Nolle  prosequi  (un- 
¥rilUnjc  to  proceed). 

Nom.  — NomlnatiTe. 

Non  con.— Not  content ;  dis- 
senting (House  of  LoTtls). 

Non  cul.— Non  oulpabills  (not 
^Ity). 

Non  obst.— Non  obstante  (not- 
withstanding). 

Non  pros.— Non  prosequitur 
(he  does  not  prosecute). 

Non  seq.  — Non  sequitur  (it 
does  not  follow). 

Norm.  Ft.— Norman  French. 

Nos. —Numbers. 

Nov.-  November. 

N.  P.— Notarv  public. 

Nr.— Noster  (our ;  our  own). 

N.  S.— New  Style  (after  175S?) ; 
Nova  Scotia. 

N.  T.— New  Testament. 

Num.— Numbers;  numeral. 

N.  V.  M.-NaUvity  of  the  Vlr- 
fdn  Mary. 

N.  W.-North-west 

N.  Y.-New  York. 

N.  Y.  H.  S.  -  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

N.  Z.— New  Zealand. 

O.— Ohio. 

Ob.— Obiit  (he  or  she  died); 
obolus  (three  half -pence). 

Obad.— Obadiah. 

Oba.— Obsolete ;  observatory; 
observation. 

Obt.  or  obdt.— Obedient 

Oc^. —October. 

O.  F.— Odd- Fellow  or  Odd-Fel- 
lows. 

Okl.— Oklahoma. 

Old  Test,  or  O.  T.— Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Olym.  —Olympiad. 

Opt.— Optics. 

Or.— Or^con. 

Orifc.— Originally;  origin. 

Omith.— Ornithology. 

O.  S.-Old  Stvle  (before  1758). 

Oxf.— Oxford. 

Oxon.— Oxonia ;  Oxonii;  Ox- 
ford. 

Ox.— Ounce. 

P.— Pondere  (by  weight);  page; 
part;  participle;  publius; 
pugU  (what  may  be  taken 
up,  in  compounding  medi- 
cine, between  the  two  fin- 
gers and  thumb). 

Pa.  or  Penn.— Pennsylvania. 

Paff.  — Pagina  (a  page  of  a 
Dook). 

Pal.— Palieontology. 

Par.— Paragraph. 

Par.  Pas.— Parallel  passage. 

Pari.— Parliament. 

Pathol. —Pathology. 

Payt,— Payment. 

P.  B.— PhOosophis  Baocalau- 
reus  (Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy). 

Ph.— Plumbum  (lead). 

P.  C.  —  Privy  council ;  privy 
councillor;  patres  con- 
scripti  (conscript  fathers; 
senators). 

P.  D.  — Philo6ophi»  Doctor 
(Do4;tor  of  Pnilosophy). 

Pd.-Pald. 

P.  E.  —  Protestant  Episcopal ; 
presiding  elder. 

P.  E.  1. —Prince  Edward  Island. 

Pcnn. — Pennsylvania. 

Pent. — Pentecost. 

Per  an. -Per  annum  (by  the 
year). 

Per  cent.  -Per  centum  (by  the 
hundred). 

Peri.— Perigee. 

Pet. -Peter. 

P.  (f.— Past  Grand. 

Pilar.— Pharmacy. 

Ph.  B.— Philosopnia  B  a  c  c  a  - 
laureus  (Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy). 

Ph.  I).  —  Philosophls  Doctor 
(Doctor  of  Pbuosophy). 

Phil.  —  Philip ;  PhilippUuis ; 
philosophy;  Philemon. 


Phila.  or  PhU.-Philadelphia. 

Phil.  Trans.— Philosopnical 
transactions. 

Philom.— Philomathes  (a  lover 
of  learning). 

Philomath.— Philomathemati  ■ 
cus  (a  lover  of  the  mathe- 
matics). 

Phron.— Phrenology. 

P.  H.  S.— Pennsylvania  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Pinx.  — Pinxlt  (he  [or  she] 
painted  it). 

PI.  or  Plur.— Plural. 

Plff.-Plaintiff. 

P.  M.— Post  meridiem  (after- 
noon ;  evening) ;  postmas- 
ter ;  passed  midshipman ; 
rit  mortem. 
O . —Postmaster-general. 

P.  O.— Post-offlce. 

Poet— Poetical. 

Pon.  M.— Pontifex  Maximus. 

Pop. — Population. 

Port.  —  Portugal  or  Portu- 
guese. 

P.  P.— Pater  Patris  (the  father 
of  his  country) ;  past  parti- 
ciple. 

Pp.— Pages. 

P.  P.  C.  (Fr.).— Pour  prendre 
cong6  (to  take  leave). 

P.  R— Populus  Romanus  (the 
Roman  people). 

Pr.— By. 

P.  R.  A.  —  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

P.  R.  C.— Post  Romanum  con- 
ditum  (from  the  building  of 
Rome). 

Pref.— Preface. 

Prep.— Preposition. 

Pres. —President. 

Prin. —Principally. 

Proh,— Problem. 

Prof.- Professor. 

Pron.  —  Pronoun  ;  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Prop.— Proposition. 

Prot.— Protestant. 

Pro  tem.  —  Pro  tempore  (for 
the  time  being). 

Prov.— Proverbs :  provost. 

Prox.— Proximo  (next,  or  next 
month). 

P.  R.  S.— President  of  the  Roy- 
al  Socletv. 

P.  8.— Postscript  (after  writ- 
ten) ;  privy  seal. 

Ps.— Psalm  or  Psalms. 

P.  T.— Post-town. 

Pt.  —  Part ;  pint ;  payment : 
point;  port 

Pud.  —  PuDlicus  ;  publisher  ; 
publication;  published; 
public. 

Pud.  Doc.— Public  documents. 

P.  v.— Pos^villaJre. 

Pwt.  —  Pennyweight ;  penny- 
weiirhts. 

Pxt— Pinidt  (he  [or  she]  paint- 
ed it). 

(^— Queen;  question;  quire; 
query;  ouintus;  quadrans 
(a  farthing);  quasi  (as  it 
were ;  almost) ;  quaere  (in- 
quire). 

(^  B.— Queen's  Bench. 

Q.  C.  —  Queen's  College  and 
queen's  counsel. 

Q.  £E.— Quod  est  (which  is). 

Q.  B.  D.— Quod  erat  demon- 
strandum (which  was  the 
thing  to  be  demonstrated). 

Q.  M.— Quartermaster. 

Qm.— Quomodo  (how,  by  what 
means). 

Q.  M.  G.— Quartermaster-gen- 
eraL 

r.— Quarter. 
S.— Quarter  sessions, 
^t— Quart. 

[u.— Quaere  (inquire) ;  query, 
[uar.  —Quarterly, 
lues.— Question. 

Q.  v.— Quod  vide  (which  see) ; 
quantum  vis  (as  much  as 
you  will). 

Q.  s.— Quantum  suffloit  (a  suf- 
ficient quantity). 


Quss.— Qusstor. 

Oy.— Query. 

RT- Recipe  (take);  regina 
(queen);  rex  (king);  river; 
rood;  rod. 

R.  A.— Royal  Academy :  Royal 
Academician;  Royal  Arch; 
Royal  Artillery. 

R.  C— Rescriptum  (a  counter- 
part); Roman  Catholic. 

R.  E.— Royal  Engineers. 

Rec.— Recipe  or  recorder. 

Reed.— Received. 

Rec.  Sec.— Recording  secre- 
tary. 

Rect.— Rector;  receipt. 

Ref.— Reference;  reformed. 

Ref .  Ch.— Reformed  Church. 

Reg.— Register ;  regular. 

Reg.  Prof.— Regius  Professor. 

Regr. —Registrar. 

Regt.— Regiment. 

Rel.— Religion. 

Rep.— Representative  or  re- 
porter. 

Resp.— Respublica  (republic). 

Rev.— Reverend ;  Revelations 
(book  of) ;  review ;  reve- 
nue; revise. 

Rhet— Rhetoric. 

R.  I.— Rhode  Island. 

RIchd.-Richard. 

R.  M.— Royal  Marines ;  royal 
mail ;  resident  magistrate. 

R.  M.  S.— Roval  mail  steamer. 

R.  N.— Royal  Navy. 

Ro.— Right-hand  page. 

Robt— Robert. 

Rom.— Romans  (book  oO' 

Rom.  Cath.— Roman  Catholic. 

R.  P.— R^us  Professor  (the 
King's  Professor);  respub- 
lica (republic). 

R.  R.-Ranroad. 

R.  S.— Recording  secretary. 

R.  8.  A.— Royal  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries ;  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. 

R.S.D.— Royal  Society  of 
Dublin. 

R.S.E.  — Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

R.  S.  L.  — Royal  Society  of 
London. 

R.  S.  S.,  commonly  F.  R.  8.  — 
Regie  Societatus  Socius 
(Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 

R.  S.  V.  P.  (Fr.).  — R^pondez, 
s'il  vous  plait  (answer,  if 
you  please). 

Rt  Hon.— Right  honorable. 

Rt  Rev.— Right  reverend. 

R.  v.— Revised  Version  [of  the 
Bible]. 

Rt  Wpful.— Right  worshipful. 

R.  W.— Right  worthy. 

8.— South;  saint;  scribe;  sul- 
phur ;  Sunday :  sun ;  series ; 
sacrum:  sepulcrum;  sena- 
tus ;  solidus  (a  shilling). 

S.  A.— South  America;  South 
Africa  ;  South  Australia  ; 
secundum  artem  (accord- 
ing to  art) :  without  year ; 
Salvation  Army. 

Sam.— Samuel. 

Sansk.- Sanskrit. 

S.  A.  S.  —  Societatis  Antlqua- 
riorum  Socius  (Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rians). 

Sat— Saturday. 

Sax.— Saxon. 

Sax.  Chron.— Saxon  Chronicle. 

S.  C.  —  Senatiks  consultum  (a 
decree  of  the  senate);  South 
Carolina. 

Sc.— Sculpsit  (he  [or  she]  en- 
graveait);  scilicet  (namely). 

Scan.  Mag.— Scandalum  mag- 
natum  (great  scandal). 

8.  caps.— Small  capitals. 

Schol.— Scholium  (a  note). 

Schr.— Schooner. 

Sci.  fa.— Scire  facias. 

SciL-Scilloet  (to  wit). 

Sclp.— Scipio. 

S.  D.  — Salutem  dloit  (sends 
health). 


Sonlp.— Sculpsit  (he  [or  she] 
engraved  ft). 

8.  Dak.— South  Dakota. 

S.  E.— South-east. 

Sec.— Secretary ;  second. 

Sec.  leg.  —  Secundum  legem 
(according  to  law). 

Sec.  Leg.— Secretary  of  lega- 
tion. 

Sec.  reg.— Secundum  regulam 
(according  to  rule). 

Sect.— Section. 

Sen.— Senate;  senator;  sen- 
ior. 

Sept.— September ;  Septua- 
gint. 

Seq.  —  Sequentia  (following); 
sequitur  (it  follows). 

Ser.— Series. 

Serg.— Sergeant 

Serg.  MaJ.— Sergeant-major. 

Servt.— Servant. 

S.  G.— South  Georgia;  solici- 
tor-general. 

Shak.— Shakespeare. 

S.  H.  8.— Societatis  HistorifS 
Socius  (Fellow  of  the  His- 
torical Society). 

Sing.— Singular. 

S.  Isl.— Sandwich  Islands. 

S.  J.— Society  of  Jesus  (the 
Jesuits). 

S.  J.  C.  —  Supreme  Judicial 
court. 

S.  L.— South  latitude;  solici- 
tor-at-law  (in  Scotland). 

S.  M.  — State  militia:  short 
metre  ;  sergeant  -  major ; 
Sons  of  Malta. 

S.  M.  Lond.  Soc.  Cor.— Socie- 
tatis Medics  Londinensis 
Socius  Cor.  (Corresponding 
Member  of  the  London 
Medical  Society). 

S.  N.— Secundum  naturam  (ac- 
cording to  nature). 

Soc.  Isl.— Society  islands. 

S.  of  Sol.— Song  of  Solomon. 

Sol.— Solomon ;  solution. 

Sol.  Cten.— Solicitor-general. 

S.  P.  —  Sine  prole  (without 
issue). 

8.  P.  A.  8.- Societatis  Philo- 
sophical Americans  Socius 
(Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society). 

S.  P.  D.  — Saluttim  pliuimam 
dicit  (he  wishes  much 
health). 

8.  P.  G.— Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel. 

Sp.jp'.- Specific  gravity. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  —  Senatus  Popu- 
lusque  Romanus  (the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome). 

Sq.  ft.— Square  foot  or  square 
feet. 

Sq.  in.— Square  inch  or  Inches. 

Sq.  m.— Square  mile  or  miles. 

Sq.  r.  —Square  rood  or  roods. 

Sq.  yd. -Square  yard. 

Sr.— Sir;  senior. 

S.  R.  I. —Sacrum  Romanum 
Imperium  (Holy  Roman 
Empire). 

8.  R.  S.— Societatis  Reglie  So- 
cius (Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society). 

S.  S.— Sunday-school. 

SS.— Saints ;  scilicet  (to  wit). 

S.  S.  E.— South-south-east 

S.  S.  W.— South-south-west. 

St.- Saint;  street;  strait. 

Stat- Statute. 

8.  T.  D.  —  Sacne  Theoli»giaB 
Doctor  (Doctor  of  Divinity). 

Ster.  or  Stg.— Sterling. 

8.  T.  P.— SacrsD  Theologian  Pro 
fessor  (Professor  of  Divin 
Ity). 

Sub  j.— Subjunctive. 

Subst.— Substantive. 

Sun.  or  Sund.— Sunday. 

Sup.— Supplement ;  suiK'rflne 

Supt — Superi  utendent. 

Surg.— 8urgtM^»n :  surgery. 

Surg.  Oen.— Surgeon-general. 

Surv.— Surveyor. 

Surv.  Gen.— Surveyor-general. 

Sub.— Susannah, 
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per  Coll.  — Honff  1>r  the 

rerbo  (under  the 


B.  W.— SoulH-weat. 

Syn.— PrnonyTn;  Bynonymnus. 

T;— Territory ;  TItiui ;  tutti  (all 

ttwetherl ;  tome  (Tolume). 
Ta.— TaDtaluD]  (Colambliim). 
Tab.— Tnhnlailua. 
T.  E.— Topugraphical  e  n  g  I  - 


(the  rvcelred  text). 
Th.  or  Thurs.— Thursday. 
Then.— Theodore, 
Theol.— Theology ;  t  h  e  o 

Theupii .  — Theoph§lui. 
Theu. — TheasaluiilaDB. 


V.  «,— Verbl  gratle  (as  fm 
Vlo.— Vlctoree ;  victor; 
Vlce-Pre«,  orV.  P.— Vice-p 


V.  R-VlctortaR< 


page). 


Topog,  — Tiipography  ; 
graphical. 

tnuteee ;  trll'lo  (a  (he 

Tr.  Br.  Mui.-TniBtee   a 

Treaa.— Treasurer. 

Trin. -Trinity. 

Tues.  or  Tu.— Tuesday. 

Typ.— TyptHTTapher. 

u;  C— IfpMr    Canada  ;    orba 

oondlt*  (year  ot  Borne). 
n.  E.  I.  C— Ualted  East  India 

r.  J.  D.— I'tHusque  Juria  Doc- 
tor (Doetrar?  both  Lawa). 

r.  O.  K.  K.-UadergTuund 
Railway. 

C.  K.-lI[iltod  Kingdom. 

lU-Ultimo(lBiit;  oflheUal 


Vul,— Vulgate  (Teralon), 

Wa«h .— W  ash  Ington, 
Wed,— Wednewlay. 

W.  f.-Wrong  font 
WW, -Wharf 


Wiad.- Wladon 


U.  B.-TTnlted8latee;  utnaprn 
or  atlBupra(aa  above). 

U.  8.  A.— United  Stales  Army  ; 
United  Stale*  of  America. 

U.  a,  M.— United  Statei  Hall ; 
United  StalM  Marines, 


K  Women's 


to  the  Slgoet. 

W,  Va.— West  Vlrgtaia. 

Wyo.-Wyomlng. 

X  mas.  —Christmas 

Xn.-Chrinlaii. 

Xfer.- C'hriBtopher. 

Xtlan.— <,'hriBthJi. 

T. -Yttrium. 

Yd.-Yani. 

Y.    M.    C.    A.-Youii(c    Men-« 

ChrlBtlan  Asaoclatrnn. 
Yra,-YearB ;  y„urs, 
Y,  W,  C,  A,— Young  Woi 
ChriBtlan  Asaociatlon. 
January  A(«nemy,  Zacb,— Zac^hary, 

U,  S.  N,— Imltcd  SlBlea  PlBvy,        Zech,-ZechariBh, 
U.  e.  N,  A.— United  StalesNa-       Zeph  — Zephunlah. 
vol  Academy,  Zool,— ZiHilugy. 

AbbreTler  (Ft.).— To  abbreviate. 
Abbrerlazlonl  (Ital,). — Abbreviations. 
AbecedBrltun. — A  small  book  used  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  for  children  to  leam  their  letters 
from.     In  the  exam- 


9XtX  IIO(t^  ^oo*i'  '>"t  ^ '"  >^p"- 

qutrttacc  ~ 
lis  $>itn(ti 
Qtttnt  wmA  t<iuin 


types.asisahowc 
in  the  second  page, 
where  Paue  should 
be  Pane ;  CotidiauQ 
should  be  coUdiauu  ; 
uobis  should  be  nobis, 


a  should  b 
This  book 


,  Enschcde.  the  Dutch 

mar  noi  op  m  rascnxDi  abecb-    typc.foundcr,  in  17.')!. 

and   Is  supposed   \ij 

some  Dutch  antiquaries  to  have  been  printed  before  any 

other  productioD  of  the  printing-press.    The  blank  in 


VOWS  l)oai(  ^  Hi 


the  first  pnge  is  for  a  large  P,  ' 
Pater  Nostcr.     Eight  pages  we 

which  these  arc  the 

'IS,  i™»h  tuatuutjtt  (tio  tt 
!.o,.  Bun  died  IB  tram  cotitiatiit  *« 

that    city    Apnl   Ifl,  _ 

1888,  aged  eighty- 
one.  He  was  horn 
on  August  10,  1806, 
served  his  time  in  the 
iifflce  of  the  Provi-       .-,--       _,..—    ___         ^ 

SS.r^'.To'c.1.1  5tm«timu«  {«biton 

the   foreman  of  one     Q|l3    QOlttlS     ftR  ttC 

t'XanS  nos  iniinrasKetnii 

he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  shortly 
after,  wilh  two  other 
compositors,  went  to   Philadelphia  and   founded   the 


WtVi    ffiftt   ^•InlltM''     was    discovered    by 


Baltimore  and  Wash- 


witli  a,  F.  B.  Morse  in  the  promotion  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  in  his  puprr  was  published  the  first  dis- 
patch sent  ovcrlhewi —  '■"' "  '"      -      -  '  "■■  ' 

ington.  Abell  also 
demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  electric 
sj'stem  by  transmit- 
ting through  it  for 
puhlicatiun  the  first 
Presideotia)  Message 
ever  received  in  that 
way.  This  was  on 
May  II.  1848. 

Abgang,  der 
<of  paper)  (Ger.).— 
^Yaste  paper. 

AbgesetsKOer., 
— Sold  or  disposed  of 
(books). 

Abbandlungeii 
(Oer,).-Tnmsactlons 
of  a  society. 

Abklfttach(Qer.).^Apngc-proof  made  wilh  a  brush. 

Abklatscliea  (Ger,). — To  take  proof  with  a  brush. 

AbkiiTEung  ((jer.).  — Abridgment;  Abbreviation; 
epitome. 

Ablegen  (Qer.).— To  distribute. 

Ablegespan  (Ocr,),^Thc  part  taken  up  by  the  fin- 
gers at  once  in  distributing, 

Abloaen  das  Format  (Ger,), — To  unlock  the  form. 

Abnebmer  (Ger,),— Buyer ;  piircliawr  ;  subscriber. 

Abonnement  (Fr.  and  Ger,),— Subscription. 

Aboiiii«r  (Fr,),  Abonnlren  (Ger,). — To  subscribe. 

Abridgment.^ An  epitome  or  abstract  of  a  work  of 

AbBOBB,  dor  (Ger,),— The  paragnipb  :  the  verse. 

Abaohlagen  das  Format  (Ger,).— Tu  uidock  a 
form  ;  to  take  away  tlie  furuilure. 

AbBohnitt  (Ger).— Section;  part;  clinplcr  ;  divi- 
sion. 

AbBChnittlinle  (Ger.).— The  ciil-oft  mark  in  com- 

Ab8etMii(Ger.).— 1.  To  finish  n  take  of 


1.  To  finish  n  take  of  copy.     3. 
ion,  meaning  "  to  sell."    tlie  lit- 
■     ~"       ■■putoil." 
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Abates.— Books  which  teach  the  letters ;  ui  abece- 
darium.  The  name  Is  a  Bbortened  pronunciation  of 
A  B  C-B. 

AbBbr^ct. — A  condensation  bj  leaving  out  the  Im- 
material part  of  a  work.  But  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  works  which  are  a  summarj  of  knowledge  upon  a 
particular  subject. 

Abthellen  (Oer.).— To  dii-lde. 

Abalehbogen  belm  Wlederdrack  (Oer.).— The 
set-oS  sheet. 

Abalelien  eLner  EoTrektnr  (Ger.).— To  take  a 

Absng,  der  (Oer.).— The  proof. 

AocftTHUata  (Ital.).— The  slipping  bv  of  a  letter  at 
tbe  end  of  a  lino,  occasioned  bj  bad  lockuig  up. 

Accents — The  marks  which  are  put  over,  uudcr  or 
through  particular  letters  to  show  a  different  proaunci- 
ation,  etymology  or  use  from  other  letters.  Properly 
BO  called  they  do  not  exist  in  English,  but  In  almost  all 
other  languages  they  are  occaaionalty  found.  We  place 
a  disrcaiH  over  a  vowel  which  might  otherwise  be  incor- 
porated with  the  preceding  one,  as  In  cooperate  ;  but 
this  rule  Is  not  invariable,  as  we  never  use  one  in  coeval, 
and  such  words  as  co-operate  are  frequently  spelled  as 
Just  given  or  even  as  cooperate.  When  the  word  Is  di- 
vided before  the  vowel  which  has  tliis  mark  the  diter- 
esis  is  not  used  in  beginning  the  second  line.  Accents 
are  employed  in  dictionaries,  Hpclling-books  and  other 
educational  works  to  show  the  long  and  short  vowels 
and  difTerences  in  pronunciation.  In  poetry  an  acute 
accent  (')  indicates  a  stress  of  voice  in  a  place  where 
there  generally  is  none,  as  in  lov^.  The  term  accents 
is  also  applied  by  a  printer  to  all  letters  which  have 
some  mark  superadded  to  them,  as  in  the  French  g  and 
the  Spanish  h.  A  complete  regular  set  of  the  vowel 
accents  is  as  follows : 

Acute 66fdu 

Grave 16160 

Circumflex ftClofl 

Disresls fteiOO 

Long &€ian 

Short aeioa 

In  some  American  and  English  books  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Qcrman 
oivrMis,  which  Indicates  the  omission  of  the  letter  e,  is 
represented  sometimes  by  two  straight  marks  above  \\w 
vowel,  as  in  H,  Occasionally  It  is  aa  In  u.  Besides  the 
Spanish  ti  and  the  French  c,  there  are  the  Welsh  (  and 
w.  Accents  can  be  made  bj  filing  away  the  shoulder 
of  a  letter  and  putting  directly  above  or  below  it  that 
part  of  another  letter  which  resembles  the  accent.  For 
Dew  ones,  which  are  sometimes  necessary,  type-found- 
ers charge  from  $3  to  |5.  We  give  herewith  a  com- 
plete act  of  the  accents  as  used  in  the  Century  Die- 

UAUKaaaU&a«6eeeE$eU)ftmei&6Mdftoo^t!4 
Mfiiufiiinitte^tWWi^5» 

^JLAAU<feseieUttil6MddO[i(i(rt)00i)? 
The  following  are  the  accente  in  the  principal  foreign 
languages: 

Bohemian iAibiillffi 

Qfrman fi  0  Q 

Ftanch Aft^eecilOilflD 

Dsnish  and  Norwegian     .    .  O  e 

Dutch y  w 

Italian i61&il 

PoHab ^^&lti  6iit 

Portuguese aei6iiA0 

Koumanian aei5&9t<) 

Swedish Xa 


In  many  Oriental  tongues  accents  are  the  rule ;  they 
are  veij  peculiar  and  must  be  studied  in  their  respec- 
tive grammars.  They  are  Justified  in.  both  above  and 
below,  but  are  frequently  cast  on  the  body,  the  letter 
being  kerned.     In  Qreek  the  accents  are  very  numerous. 

Accents  and  signs  for  display  type  or  for  unusual 
faces  of  any  kind  should  always  be  charged  for.     For 

Job  type  of  large  size  acccnto  are  provided  by  the  type- 
ounders  separate  from  the  tetters,  over  which  they  are 
justified.    See  Floatimg  Accents. 

Acoldents.—Soutbward  Isys  down  several  good 
rules  upon  this  subject.  The  oiling  up  of  tboee  mov- 
ing parts  of  a  machine  that  may  do  injury  to  the  per- 
son supplying  the  lubricant  should  never  be  done  while 
the  macninc  is  in  motion.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get  with- 
in the  frame  of  the  machine  the  belt  should  be  thrown 
off  the  countershaft  pulley  before  this  getting  in  is  at- 
tempted. The  machine  ought  to  bo  abaoluteVy  Incapa- 
ble of  being  put  In  motion  by  accident.  Most  painful 
mutilations  occur  in  offlces  through  neglect  of  this  sim- 
ple precaution.  No  workman  ou^ht  to  be  expected  or 
allowed  to  risk  life  or  limb  when  it  is  utterly  unneces- 
sary to  do  so.    Machines  that  threaten  danger  to  work- 


jught  n 


a  be 


employed  when 
ones  can  be  found. 
Some  forms  of  card 
and  Job  presses,  such 
as  the  Alligator  press 
of  thirty  years  ago, 
constantly  Infilct  In- 

Aooldenaen. 
—  In  Oerman,  Jobs, 
literally  accidents.  A 

compositor  on  job- 
work  is  an  Accidenz- 
setzer.  and  the  work 
on  jobs  is  known  as 
Accldenzarbeiten . 

Acme  Cutting- 
Uacblne.  —  A  pa- 
per-cutter which  in 
tbe  larger  sizes  has 
great  power,  clamp- 
ing the  paper  without  the  use  of  special  machinery. 
Great  accuracy  can  bo  obtained  by  its  use.     There  are 

Aome  Press. — A  press  manufactured  in  Boston, 
which  was  invented  by  C.  W.  S.  Montague.  It  is 
moved   by  hand-power,   and   Is  designed  for  country 


papers.     The  cylinder  is  a  very  small  one.  nnd  the 
press  is  very  short.     The  feed-board  and  the  fly  are 
Doth  at  tbe  same  end  of  the  press. 
Accolade  (Fr.). — A  bnice, 
Account-Books.— See  Blank -Books. 
Accounts. — See  Bookkektino. 


ACC 
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Aocount-Ldne. — Compositors  who  work  in  com- 
paniouships  generally  charge  for  so  many  pa^es  at  each 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  day  of  payment.  This  may  be, 
and  very  often  is,  more  than  has  been  made  up  and 
correct<?d.  Those  who  thus  charge  on  account  are  in 
England  said  to  have  an  accountlme. 

Account-Mark. — A  sign  used  in  commercial  books 
and  on  price-currents  to  denote  *'  account  current."  It 
is  thus  made  :  ^. 

AcheYer  1' Impression  (Fr.).— To  finish  printing. 

Achever  une  Feuille  (Fr.).— To  finish  a  sheet. 

Acrostic. — A  poem  so  arranged  that  the  first  let- 
ters in  each  line,  read  in  connection  with  each  other, 
form  a  word  or  words.  The  verse  sent  into  a  printing- 
office  ought  always  to  be  read  to  see  whether  some- 
thing of  this  sort  has  not  been  attempted,  as  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  of  the  greatest  circulation  have 
frequently  fallen  victims  to  those  who  have  here  placed 
the  vilest  and  most  obscene  expressions.  Occasionally 
the  last  letters  make  an  acrostic.  In  Italian  an  acrostic 
is  printed  with  the  letters  turned  on  their  sides,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q  rande  nel  suo  proposito, 

>  rdito  e  fiero  in  guerra, 
^  itomo  dall'America 
•-•  n  questa  nostra  terra, 
W  ollente  di  dlstruggrere 

>  ustria  e  tiranni  re. 
\r*  ibera  facendo  Italia 

O  air  Alpi  al  Slcul  pld  . . . 
t-i  ndovinate  chi  h  ? 

Acta  Dioma. — A  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Rome  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  power.  It  was 
really  a  bulletin  affixed  to  some  public  building  to 
which  those  might  go  who  were  interested  in  matters 
of  state,  but  it  also  included  many  things  relating  to 
private  persons  and  remarkable  occurrences.  Copies 
of  this  were  made  for  wealthy  Romans  in  the  city  and 
for  those  who  were  away  on  public  business  or  who 
were  residents  elsewhere.  Under  the  consulship  of 
Julius  Caesar  the  government  made  provision  for  the 

Sublishing  of  all  the  acts  and  state  occurrences  of  the 
ay.  Those  who  gathered  the  news  were  called  ac- 
tuarii.  Petronius  lias  preserved  a  few  of  the  para- 
graphs contained  in  them,  which  read  singularly  like 
those  in  the  newspapers  of  the  present  time  : 

**  On  the  26th  of  Julv  twenty  boys  and  forty  girls 
were  bom  at  Trimalchis  s  estate  at  Cumse.  At  the  same 
time  a  slave  was  put  to  death  for  uttering  disrespectful 
words  against  his  lord.  The  same  day,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Pompey's  gardens,  which  began  in  the  night,  in  the 
steward's  apartments." 

The  Romans  had  a  great  love  of  scandal,  and  reports 
of  trials  for  divorces  were  particularlv  sought  after. 
Earthquakes,  miraculous  portents  and  singular  acci- 
dents were  all  inserted.  False  news,  to  manipulate 
the  markets,  was  sometimes  given  to  the  reporters. 
The  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law,  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  public  buildings,  news  from  the  armies, 
and  births,  deaths  and  marriages  made  up  most  of  the 
journal. 

Actinic. — A  name  applied  to  photo -engraving,  as 
the  process  depends  upon  the  actinic  or  solar  niys, 
which  act  upon  the  sensitive  material.  See  Process 
Printing. 

Acute  Accent. — A  mark  over  a  letter  thus  :  a. 

Ad. — A  colloquial  abbreviation  for  advertisement.  It 
forms  its  plural  as  ads. 

Adams,  Isaac,  the  inventor  of  the  Adams  press, 
was  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  in  1808.  lie  was  first 
an  operative  in  a  factorv,  and  then  a  cabinet-maker. 
In  1824  he  entered  a  machine-shop  in  Boston.  He  was 
employed  in  1827  by  Daniel  Fanshaw,  a  well  -  known 
printer  of  New  York,  to  attend  to  his  steiim-engine  and 
make  repairs  to  the  Treadwell  presses,  of  which  Mr. 
Fanshaw  had  a  number.     Many  of  the  ideas  of  this 

8 


press  were  the  same  as  those  which  later  were  famil- 
iar to  us  in  the  Adams  press,  and  they  undoubtedly 
suggested  to  the  inventor  many  of  his  procedures. 
Mr.  Adams  brought  out  his  press  in  1880  and  in  1884 
improved  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  in  1840,  and  died  at  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  July  19, 

i8a3. 

Adams,  Joseph  Alexander,  a  noted  engraver 
of  New  York,  was  the  first  who  disclosed  the  possibU  - 
ities  of  the  printing-press  in  relation  to  engravings. 
He  was  bom  at  New  Qermantown,  N.  J.,  in  1808,  and 
began  the  printer's  trade  at  Morristown,  where  he  was 
regularly  apprenticed.  Aft^r  reaching  his  majority  he 
went  to  New  York  and  was  employed  for  some  three 
weeks  as  a  printer.  A  job  coming  in  that  required  a 
cut  he  undertook  to  make  it,  and  was  so  successful  that 
he  determined  to  abandon  printing  and  turn  to  engrav- 
ing. He  speedily  became  the  first  in  his  line  in  the 
Union.  After  he  was  well  known  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  Harper  &  Brothers  for  the  publication 
of  a  Family  Bible,  to  be  well  illustnited  with  engravings 
on  wood  of  a  class  superior  to  anything  previously  at- 
t<;mpted  in  America.  He  had  already  engraved  many 
blocks  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
and  when  the  Harpers  consented  to  take  it  up  he  made 
his  preparations  for  a  more  careful  make-ready  than 
had  before  be<?n  known.  A  form  might  have  been  de- 
layed on  the  press  for  an  hour  or  two  on  account  of 
defective  register,  but  to  spend  half  a  day  on  a  cut 
form  was  a  thing  then  unheard  of.  Mr.  Adams  entered 
the  pressroom  with  the  workmtn  and  cut  overlays  and 
suggested  underlays,  watching  the  effect  of  every  new 
impression.  It  was  days  before  the  first  sheet  was 
ready,  but  the  appearance  of  the  work  justified  the 
time  which  was  spent.  Harper's  Family  Bible  was  by 
all  odds  the  finest  illustrated  book  that  nad  up  to  that 
time  been  made  in  this  country,  and  bears  favorable 
comparison  with  most  illustrated  work  of  the  present 
day.  It  was  found  that  the  distribution  that  could  be 
given  by  two  rollers  was  insufficient,  and  new  presses 
were  made  bv  Isaac  Adams,  on  whose  presses  this  work 
was  done.  They  containeii  six  rollers.  On  this  work, 
too,  the  first  regular  use  of  electrotypes  was  made,  the 
blocks  being  rumed,  however,  by  the  wet  process  then 
in  vogue.  The  success  of  the  Bible  with  the  public  was 
great,  and  both  the  artist  and  the  publishers  received 
large  sums  from  its  sale.  Mr.  Adams  continued  in  busi- 
ness till  about  the  time  of  the  war,  when  he  retired. 
His  engnivings  were  singularly  soft  and  delicate,  but 
had  larger  masses  of  pure  white  and  very  many  fewer 
lines  than  is  now  the  fashion.  He  made  several  im- 
provements in  elect roty ping  after  the  Bible  was  fin- 
li^cd.    His  death  occurred  about  1870. 

Adams  Press.— A  press  invented  by  Isaac  Adams 
about  1830  and  subsc*quently  improved  by  his  brother, 
Seth  Adams.  When  power  press  work  first  start<?d  in 
England  it  was  cylindrical,  somewhat  as  our  cylinder 
presses  are  now.  The  first  improvements  were  to  con- 
stnict  a  four-sicieti  prism,  upon  which  flat  forms  could 
be  i)ut,  and  against  which  inking-rollers  and  an  impres- 
sion cylinder  were  pushed,  thus  making  an  early  rotary 
press.*  Another  plan  was  to  have  stereotype  plates  fixed 
to  a  cylinder,  so  that  the  motion  could  be  continuous. 
But  a*  flat  bed  and  flat  platen  were  not  immediately 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  printers,  although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  press  could  be  very 
greatlv  increased.  Treadwell,  an  American,  invented 
something  of  this  kind,  which  was  in  operation  in  Bos- 
ton as  early  as  1824.  But  his  printing-ofllce  was  burned 
down,  and*  it  was  not  till  1826  or  1827  that  he  had  new 
machines  for  sale.  When  Adams  began  with  his  ap- 
panitus  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  what 
Treadwell  had  done,  and  manv  of  the  best  features  of 
the  hitter's  invention  were  inc()rj)orated  in  \\\v  new  ma- 
chine.   There  had  also  been  at  that  time  several  success- 
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fnl  machines  in  EDgland,  There  is  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  Adams  press  exrelicd  all  its  predecessors, 
Hid  it  remsined  a  favorite  fnr  more  than  flft;  years, 
during  which  many  improvements  were  made.  Even 
up  to  the  present  day  there  are  many  printers  ia  neigh- 
borhoods where  rent  is  cheap  who  prefer  it  wlien  short 
runs  only  are  needed.  It  went  out  of  use  partly  for  tlie 
reason  that  stereotyping  was  stopped.  Publishers  had 
an  idea  that  stereotypes  would  be  broken  on  cylinder 
presses.  £lectrotyping  accomplished  all  that  stereo- 
typing could  and  some  things  that  it  could  not,  and 
jMBtes  thus  made  arc  very  tough  and  will  not  break. 
There  was  therefore  no  need  of  keepiuK  up  two  kinds 
of  apparatus  to  do  one  kind  of  work,  and  the  best  drove 
out  the  worst.  The  cylinder  press  surpassed  the  Adams 
press,  as  its  speed  is  more,  its  impression  stronger  at 
the  points  of  contact,  and  its  size  greater.  Few  Adams 
presses  were  made  larger  than  38  oy  40,  while  33  by  40 
or  38  by  48  are  common  sizes  on  cylinders. 

The  Adams  press  has  a  stationary  platen  and  a  bed 
that  does  not  move  backward  and  forward.  Its  only 
inoTement  is  up.  to  press  against  the  platen,  and  down 
to  its  former  place  again.  This  rise  and  fall  is  a  con- 
siderable one,  as  rollers  must  pass  between  the  form  aud 


fact  that  it  is  better  to  print  a  13mo  as  a  lOmo  than 
on  its  OWD  paper.  The  regular  size  for  12mo  was  29 
by  41,  hut,  by  adding  another  row  of  pages,  paper  30 
by  41  could  be  worked.  One-fourth  of  the  presswork 
could  thus  be  saved,  and  the  folding  and  sewing  would 
be  cheaper  and  more  expeditious.  Duodecimo  was  a 
familiar  size  on  the  Adams  press,  and  It  had  retained 
this  work  when  larger  and  smaller  pages  had  gone  else- 
where. But,  of  course,  it  could  not  compete  against 
such  odds  as  it  has  lately  been  meeting  with. 

Adfuns,  Seth,  a  brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  so- 
called  Adams  press,  and  for  many  years  in  partnership 
with  him,  was  bom  in  RochesU-r.  N.  H.,  April  13, 1807. 
His  first  employment  was  as  a  cabinet-maker,  but  he 
was  afterwards  in  a  Boston  machine-shop.  In  1831  be 
began  in  this  business  for  himself,  and  two  years  after 
commenced  making  the  press  bis  brother  had  invent- 
ed, subsequently  obtaining  an  exclusive  right  for  this 
purpose.  The  firm  of  I,  &  B,  Adams  was  formed  In 
1838.  The  varieties  of  the  press  were  multiplied,  Im- 
provements  were  put  in,  and  a  few  years  later  they 
were  constructed  largely  of  iron.  The  business  was  a 
very  proUtablc  one  and  fortunes  were  made  by  it.  Beth 
Adams  was  also  engaged  in  sugar  re&niog.    He  estab- 


ttronglv.  the  power  exerted  against  it  being  estimated 
*t  40,  50  or  60  tons.     When  the  frisket  has  reached  its 

Simper  place  the  bed  rises,  makes  the  impression  and 
ills  again,  the  sheet  then  being  taken  to  the  other  end 
of  the  press  by  tapes  and  deposited  upon  flics.  Fifly- 
four  sizes  and  styles  were  mode,  including  two,  tour 
and  six  roller  presses.  The  earlier  presses  had  a  wood- 
en frame  and  were  frequently  driven  by  man-power. 
About  18B0  the  patents  were  purehased  by  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  together  with  the  works,  which  were  situates!  in 
Boston  and  were  earricd  on  br  them  for  a  long  time, 
finally,  however,  licing  closed.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  however  good  the  machines  had  been  under  ttietr 
original  makers,  they  were  improved  by  the  Hoes. 
Many  minor  alterations  were  made  airf  they  grew 
stronger  and  lienvier.  But  of  late  the  builders  have 
not  cared  to  push  them  and  their  manufacture  will  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  the  cylinders  answeringso 
much  better.  Some  have  been  sold  in  New  York  with- 
in a  year  or  two  for  no  more  than  the  price  of  old  iron, 
although  still  capable  of  doing  good  work.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  have  had  a  longer  lease  of  life  if 
competition  among  publishers  bad  not  developed  the 


lisbed  and  endowed  an  asylum  for  the  ti 
TOUB  diseases  in  West  Itoxburv,  Mass.  He  died  at 
Newton,  in  that  State,  December  7. 18T3.  A  handsome 
monument  has  since  been  erecteil  to  his  memory  at  hla 
native  place. 

Adams,  Thomas  F.,  a  writer  on  printing,  carried 
on  the  art  in  Pliiladelphia  for  a  numlHT  of  vears.  His 
book,  entitled  Typopraphia,  was  the  second  upon  that 
subject  issued  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  retained  for 
many  years  a  position  of  importance  as  the  instructor  of 
the  young  printer.  It  was,  however,  ver^  hirgely  com- 
piled from  Hansard  and  Johnson,  even  in  cnses  where 
practices  were  des<'ribed  which  never  existed  in  Amer- 
ica.   The  first  edition  was  puiilished  about  1835. 

Addenda. — Something  added  to  a  book  ;  in  the  sin- 
gular, addendum. 

Address. — A  name  at  the  foot  uf  n  print,  giving  the 
name  of  the  publisher  or  printer.  There  is  a  difference 
in  value  between  a  "first  address  "  and  a  later  one,  ami 
"before  any  address"  is  still  more  valuable. 

Addrssa-Book. — In  a  compofune-mom,  pressroom 
or  bindery,  a  liook  with  addresses  or  all  the  workmen 
who  are  or  might  be  employiil.  stating  the  kind  of 
work.  In  a  newspaper  oflltu^,  a  list  of  those  from  whom 
letU'rs,  reports,  editorials  or  articles  can  be  obtained.    ' 
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Address-Cards — Cards  containing  a  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  same  as  visiting-cards. 

Addressing. — Writing  the  wrappers  in  a  news- 
paper office. 

Adxnir. — An  abbreviation  used  in  an  English  proof- 
room for  a  note  of  admiration  or  exclamation  point. 

Adxniration,  Note  of. — A  mark  indicating  sur- 
prise, joy  or  admiration,  thus :  ! 

Adolphos  of  Nassau,  a  German  prince,  who  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Mentz  and  sacked  it  in  1462.  As  a 
consequence  many  inhabitants  fled,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  early  spread  of  the  art  of  typography  through- 
out Europe  was  largely  owing  to  this  ill-luck  to  the  city 
where  printing  is  believed  to  nave  begim. 

AdTertiseznent. — 1.  The  notice  or  explanation  by 
the  publisher  of  the  scope,  method  of  publication, 
price,  or  other  matter  relating  to  a  book,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  first  pages  of  the  volume.  This  word  also 
refers  to  notices  bv  an  editor  or  author  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  generally  set  in  type  one  or  two  sisses  less 
than  the  body  of  a  work,  but  sometimes  one  size  larger. 
2.  A  notice  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  See  under 
Advertising. 

Advertising. — To  advertise  is  to  call  attention  to 
anything.  In  printing  circles  it  means  a  notice  in  a 
book,  magazine  or  newspaper,  bringing  to  attention 
some  particular  fact  or  facts  of  benefit  to  the  advertiser. 
When  the  whole  of  a  periodical  or  a  book  is  devoted 
to  a  single  subject,  although  the  statement  may  be  of 
value  to  the  writer  or  publisher,  it  is  not  an  advertise- 
ment. That  term  is  restricted  to  matter  which  does  not 
form  the  main  portion  of  the  pamphlet  or  newspaper. 
The  collection  of  advertisements  forms  a  very  essential 
portion  of  the  work  of  a  periodical,  and  in  daily  and 
trade  papers  more  space  is  taken  up  with  them  than 
with  reaaing  matter.  Until  the  census  of  1880  we  had 
no  statistics  on  this  matter,  but  the  report  of  Mr.  8.  N. 
D.  North  for  that  year  shows  that  nearlv  half  the  entire 
income  of  newspapers  in  the  Union  was  derived  from  ad- 
vertisements, the  proportion  of  receipts  from  this  source 
being  in  weeklies  89  per  cent,  and  in  dailies  44  per 
cent.  The  sum  total  paid  in  1880  for  advertising  was 
$39,136,306.  There  are  as  yet  no  figures  for  1890.  Ad- 
vertising in  the  chief  papers  grows  more  rapidly  than 
subscriptions,  but  a  new  paper  requires  considerable 
time  before  its  revenue  from  this  source  reaches  even 
26  per  cent,  of  its  expenses.  Several  of  the  larger 
newspapers  of  the  Union  receive  each  $500,000,  or  more, 
from  this  source  yearly ;  three  or  four  have  $800,000, 
and  one  does  not  fall  much  short  of  $1,400,000.  Pe- 
riodicals that  arc  well  known  receive  ten  cents  a  line 
and  upward  for  each  insertion,  a  number  asking  $1  or 
more,  and  some  as  much  as  $2.50,  for  preferred  loca- 
tions. Country  weekly  newspapers  or  purely  local  ones 
receive  about  $10  an  inch  a  year,  or  $100  a  column, 
but  this  is  very  much  shaded  in  many  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  receive  more.  Country  dailies  obtain 
from  $200  to  $1,000  a  column  a  year,  ana  charge  $1  or 
thereabouts  for  the  first  insertion  of  ten  or  twelve  lines, 
and  fifty  cents  aftt^rwards.  Good  trade  papers  ask  about 
$40  a  year  for  an  inch.  The  term  *' square,"  which 
was  once  used  in  reference  to  advertising,  is  becoming 
obsolete,  as  it  varies  from  four  lines  of  agate  to  eighteen 
lines  of  brevier,  and  is  consequently  too  indefinite  to 
be  used  as  a  measure.  Advertisements  are  arbitrarily 
classed  by  publishers  without  much  regard  to  what 
other  publishers  do.  Thus,  in  one  New  York  daily 
wants  have  generally  been  $1.20  for  an  employer  and 
forty  cents  for  a  workman,  while  servant  girls  could 
advertise  for  twenty  cents.  In  another,  wants  of  either 
kind  are  ten  cents.  Book  advertisements  are  generally 
at  about  half  rates,  while  financial  advertisements  are 
the  highest.  An  advertisement  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  periodical  in  which  it  is  running, 
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although  many  publishers  send  one  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy. 

Advertisements  in  various  parts  of  a  newspaper  have 
diflferent  names  and  different  prices.  They  are  known 
as  business  notices,  special  notices,  city  items,  and  by  a 
dozen  other  names,  but  the  usage  of  one  newspaper  is 
not  that  of  another,  and  consequently  no  absolute  defi- 
nition can  be  given  of  them.  As  a  general  thing,  those 
that  are  on  a  page  chiefly  of  reading  matter  are  worth 
the  most.  The  top  of  a  a>lumn  is  preferred  to  the  mid- 
dle or  bottom,  but  it  is  rare  that  an  extra  charge  is  made 
for  this.  Position  on  the  cover  or  outside  page  is  nearly 
always  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  twice  as 
high.  Many  contracts  are  made  "next  to  reading  mat- 
ter." In  this  sense  reading  matter  is  any  matter  that  is 
not  advertising,  but  it  does  not  mean  the  first  position 
on  a  page  where  there  is  no  reading  matter,  but  follow- 
ing immediately  after  a  page  filled  with  it.  It  would 
frequently  avoid  dispute  if  **  reading  matter  "  was  con- 
strued as  not  inclucOng  market  reports  or  commercial 
matter. 

Advertisements  come  into  the  printing-office  marked 
as  to  space  and  time,  as  well  as  position,  if  that  is  de- 
sirable. The  length  of  marked-in  lines  means  the  length 
in  lines  of  the  smallest  type  generally  used,  or  the  body 
type  of  the  advertisements.  In  city  dailies  and  week- 
hes  this  is  nearly  always  agate  ;  in  country  dailies  and 
weeklies  nonpuireil  or  minion,  and  it  is  nowhere  larger 
than  brevier.  Some  periodicals,  like  the  New  York 
Herald,  refuse  to  use  anything  else  than  Roman  of  the 
body  type ;  others  use  several  sizes,  but  most  journals 
require  display  type  to  please  their  advertisers.  These 
should  never  be  'bought  in  the  ordinary  small  fonts  of 
the  type-founder,  but  doubled  or  tripled,  and  as  effec- 
tive a  display  for  ordinarv  work  can  be  obtained  from 
Clarendons,  light-faces  an(l  such  permutations  of  Roman, 
with  Gothics,  as  is  necessary.  They  are  usually  begun 
with  a  two-line  letter,  if  there  is  to  be  no  great  amount 
of  display.  If  the  advertisement  is  in  nonpareil  the  two- 
line  letter  is  generally  two-line  minion,  the  first  line  be- 
ing set  in  brevier,  so  as  to  make  the  bodies  justify  ex- 
actly together  ;  if  the  body  is  in  a^te  the  first  letter  is 
two-line  nonpareil,  the  first  line  being  in  minion.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  two-line  letter  is  double  the  letter 
used  in  the  body.  Little  Italic  is  used  in  advertisements. 
Some  newspapers  have  a  rule  that  words  must  be  to 
some  extent  contracted  in  run-in  advertisements,  as  st. 
for  street,  av.  for  avenue,  and  tlie  like.  The  fattest 
advertisement  is  genemlly  the  first  take  at  night  on  a 
daily  paper,  and  the  compositors  take  turns  in  having 
it.  The  advertisements  go  all  around  the  olflce,  except 
where  there  are  departments  or  where  certain  men  have 
bought  the  right  from  their  fellow  -  workmen.  Small 
advertisements,  like  wants,  are  given  out  in  a  bunch 
together,  four  or  six  of  them  at  a  time.  In  some  estab- 
lishments the  compositors  must  read  each  one  before 
beginning,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  heading  to  put  on, 
*•  Sciimstress,"  *'  Valet,"  or  '*  Housemaid."  Difficulty  is 
experienced  in  offices  where  many  of  these  small  ad- 
vertisements are  set  bectiuse  they  cannot  be  properly 
classified.  The  clerk  in  the  counting-room  makes  a 
rough  separation,  but  this  has  to  be  done  still  further 
on  the  galleys  of  proof  and  by  the  make-up.  Late  at 
night  the  galleys  should  be  very  short,  ana  so  should 
be  the  takes.  On  weekly  or  monthly  papers,  with 
small  pages  and  much  advertising,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  up  only  two  or  four  pages  in  a  cliase.  They  can 
be  handled  much  easier  than  if  they  were  the  full  size 
of  the  paper,  the  pages  can  be  transposed  quickly  and 
they  go  on  the  press  just  as  well.  Two  or  four  chases 
are  used  instead  of  one.     That  is  all  the  difference. 

It  is  a  very  strict  rule  in  some  offices  that  no  cuts  can 
be  inserted,  and  in  others  that  medical  or  objectionable 
advertisements  shall  not  be  taken.  The  objection  to 
Uie  first  is  that  it  destroys  the  uniformity  of  the  paper, 
while  the  cuts,  being  hurriedly  printed,  and  frequently 
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being  of  very  inferior  quality,  will  present  an  appear- 
ance the  very  reverse  oi  handsome.  The  objection  to 
the  second  is  that  many  are  cheats,  and  the  reader  to 
some  extent  associates  the  publisher  with  them.  It  in- 
jures the  standing  of  the  newspaper  and  the  value  of  the 
other  advertisements. 

Advertisements  in  the  United  States  are  not  taxed 
and  never  have  been,  except  during  the  Civil  War  and 
immediately  afterward.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  and  returned  about  $1,000,000  in  all  for  the  five 
years  it  was  imposed,  from  1803  to  1867,  inclusive.  In 
England,  however,  a  duty  was  levied  on  advertisements 
for  many  vears,  beginning  before  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  this  amounted  to  3s.  6d. 
duty  on  every  one,  whether  imp>ortant  or  unimportant. 
The  result  was  that  the  long-established  and  profitable 
papers  were  rendered  still  more  profitable ;  for  if  a 
sum  of  money  must  be  paid  for  the  tax,  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  advertisement,  no  one  would  try  a  new 
and  weak  journal,  but  would  rather  place  his  favor 
where  it  would  have  the  most  readers.  This  duty  was 
abolished  in  1853. 

The  current  rate  of  charge  on  standing  advertise- 
ments has  been,  in  New  York,  five  cents  per  1,000  ems  a 
week  or  ten  cents  a  month,  but  it  is  a  (question  whether 
this  is  enough.  De  Vinne  in  his  Price-List  of  1871  makes 
the  charges  on  standing  matter  at  ten  cents  per  1,000 
ems  on  weekly  papers  and  fifteen  centa  each  month  on 
monthlies.  When  the  edition  is  very  large  and  is  not 
stereotyped  a  greater  price  should  be  made.  A  font  of 
type  win  give  only  250,000  impressions  on  good  work, 
and  not  more  than  twice  that  on  auythinj?.  So  that  a 
standing  advertisement  in  a  paper  of  50,0%  circulation 
will  be  worn  out  in  from  five  to  ten  weeks. 

AdTertising  Agent. — A  broker  who  collects  ad- 
vertisements and  inserts  them  in  newspapers,  receiving 
commissions  upon  them  from  the  journals.  He  differs 
from  a  solicitor  of  advertisements,  who  is  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  newspaper  and  docs  not  guarantee 
their  payment.  When  an  agent  orders  the  insertion  of 
a  notice  the  publisher  looks  to  him  alone  for  the  bill, 
and  not  to  the  person  who  is  benefited.  The  commis- 
sion paid  on  the  smaller  papers  is  usually  25  per  cent, 
and  on  the  larger  from  10  to  20,  while  there  are  certain 
newspapers  that  pay  fn)m  30  to  40,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  66^  is  given.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  these 
cases  the  advertising  is  not  worth  anywhere  near  the 
price  asked  for  it,  as  the  publi^cr  knows.  The  com- 
mon basis  for  payment  of  advertising  is  a  cent  a  line 
per  thousand  circulation,  but  this  must  be  modified 
accord  in  j^  to  exigencies.  There  is  a  certain  newspa- 
per published  in  N^ew  York  which  does  not  issue  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  copies  per  week,  but  asks 
twenty-five  cents  a  line,  with  scarcely  any  discount  on 
long  advertisements  or  long  time.  Yet  it  pays  to  ad- 
vertise in  it.  The  three  or  four  tiiousand  it  sends  out 
are  to  the  richest  stock  speculators,  railroad  managers 
and  active  capitalists  in  the  world.  He  who  wishes 
to  place  a  great  railroad  scheme  before  the  public  can- 
not do  better  with  his  money  than  to  put  it  there. 
Under  the  same  category  come  trade  papers.  They 
ask  high  prices  because  they  address  just  the  audience 
that  the  advertiser  wishes  to  reach.  The  advertising 
ajE^nt  does  not  deal  much  with  these  journals,  nor 
with  any  that  occupy  a  select  but  limiteid  field.  He 
takes  business  for  the  popular  papers  chiefly.  With 
them  the  estimate  of  a  cent  a  line  per  thousand  circula- 
tion is  a  fair  one,  weeklies  being  worth  more  than  this 
and  dailies  le^.  The  agent  serves  a  valuable  purpose. 
He  gathers  the  little  advertisements  of  the  country  and 
places  them  in  the  newspaper,  which  the  advertisers 
would  be  unable  to  do  at  anywhere  near  the  expense, 
as  it  would  require  considerable  letter  writing  and 
many  postage  stamps.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  about  eighteen  thousand  periodicals,  and  a 


letter  sent  to  all  of  them  with  an  inquiry  would  cost  at 
least  three  cents  apiece,  without  the  labor  of  directing. 
That  alone  would  be  $540.  The  advertiser  has  no  list 
of  newspapers,  no  schedule  of  charges  and  no  idea  as 
to  circulation.  The  agent  has,  and  puts  his  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  his  patrons.  He  servea  another  valu- 
able purpose  in  insuring  that  the  money  thus  earned  will 
be  paid.  Qood  business  managers  of  newspapers  will 
not  take  advertisements  valued  at  $2  or  $8  from  persons 
in  distant  towns  whom  they  do  not  know.  They  do  know 
the  agents,  and  the  agents  know  the  residents  in  their 
own  localities.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  two 
hundred  advertising  agents  in  the  United  States,  some 
doing  a  business  of  $500,000  a  year.  One  advertising 
agent  has  done  a  business  of  $1,200,000  a  year.  Some 
agents  also  deal  in  type  and  ink,  but  the  majority  con- 
fine themselves  to  advertising  proper.  When  the  news- 
papers which  contain  their  notices  are  received  they  are 
examined  as  to  insertion,  location  and  correctness,  and 
are  checked  and  filed  away,  some  agencies  keeping 
them  a  year,  so  that  tlieir  customers  can  see  them  at 
any  time.  The  first  advertising  a^ent  in  the  Union 
was  the  late  John  Hooper,  of  New  \  ork,  who  preceded 
Van  Buren  Palmer  a  short  time.  He  began  in  1841, 
having  previously  been  a  clerk  on  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, then  just  started.  The  New  York  Directory  of 
1851  had  only  four  names  of  amenta,  and  as  late  as  1870 
nine-tenths  of  the  business  in  New  York  was  transacted 
by  five  firms.  There  are  at  present  over  thirty  doing  a 
good  business,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

AdYertisin^  Role. — A  thin  line  of  brass,  type 
high,  used  to  divide  one  advertisement  from  another. 
In  daily  newspapers  they  vary  in  thickness  from  four 
to  pica  to  agate,  the  shoulder  being  cast  on  them. 

AdYortising  Solicitor. — One  who  gathers  adver- 
tisements for  a  newspaper  and  is  in  its  employment. 
He  is  paid  by  commission,  salary,  or  both  combined. 
Advertisements  thus  received  should  be  on  blank  forms, 
filled  in  with  writing,  and  with  the  advertiser's  name 
signed  to  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  an  ad- 
vertiser who  has  given  a  verbal  order  to  deny  it. 

AdTy. — An  abbreviation  for  advertisements,  now 
little  heard.    The  plural  is  advies. 

M, — A  diphthong  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Latin 
and  in  wonls  derived  from  the  Latin.  Many  modem 
editors  of  Latin  books  separate  the  two  letters,  as  they 
do  oe.  For  instance,  sedibus,  gratue,  regise  are  fre- 
quently spelled  aedibus,  gratiae,  regiae.  M  is  ex- 
pressed in  German  by  a. 

Afflche,  V  (Fr.).— A  handbill,  a  poster. 

Afflssi  (Ital.). — Handbills  or  posters. 

Affix. — A  syllable  added  to  the  stem  of  the  original 
word,  the  same  as  sufilx. 

Afglianese. — The  language  of  the  natives  of  Af- 
ghanistan makes  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  as  well 
as  of  a  number  of  special  ones.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Pushtu. 

Agate. — A  small  size  of  printing-type,  between  pearl 
and  nonpareil,  half  the  size  of  small  pica.  A  little  over 
thirteen  lines  go  to  the  iucti.  By  the  point  system  it 
nearly  corresponds  to  five  and  a  half  points.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  advertisementa  and  market  reports  in  daily 

apers,  on  which  it  is  generally  the  smallest  size  used. 

t  IS  also  largely  employed  in  time-tables.  It  was  un- 
known before  1822,  when  (Jeorge  Bruce,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  have  a  truer  relation  between  the  bodies 
of  type  than  then  existed,  saw  the  gap  between  pearl 
and  nonpareil,  and  introduced  this  size  to  fill  it.  In 
England  it  is  called  ruby.  Hansard's  Typographia, 
published  in  1825,  says  that  a  few  years  before  it  was 
lound  by  him  absolutely  necessary  to  give  some  distin- 
guishing appellation  to  this  size,  as  the  founders  had 
given  him  one-nick  pearls  of  two  bodies,  one  of  half 
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Agglunte  (ItAl,). — Words  cot  iu  the  copy. 
Able,  die  (Ger.).— The  bodkin. 
AAb  a  Desoeirer,  J'  (Fr.)— The  lett<?r-board, 
Altken,  Jane,  a  printer  in  Pbiladelpbia,  waa  the 
dauebtcr  of  Robert  Aitken.     After  her  iBther's  death 
in  1802  she  continued  the  busioeBS.     Id  1608  she  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Bible,  eiocuted  by  Charles 
Thomson,  who  was  Ctie  secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress  for  its  whole  existence.     The  manuscript  is 
still  preserved,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of 
American  copy  eitant.     "She  obtained."  says  Thomas, 
"  much  reputation  by  the  productions  which  issued 
from  her  press." 

Aitken,  Robert,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  at  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  about  1734.  and  starved  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  binder  in  Edinburgh.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  as  a  bookseller  in  17S9  and  became  a  print- 
er in  1TT4.  In  1775  he  published  a  magazine  of  which 
Thomas  Paine  was  the  editor,  and  in  1783  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  duodecimo,  with  brevier  type.  This  was 
the  first  edition  in  English  with  an  American  title-page, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  country  by  Congress  as 
a  pious  and  laudable  undertaking.  After  the  Itevolu- 
tiunary  War  he  printed  several  valuable  works,  among 
others  the  Transactions  of  the  American  PliiloBOphieal 
Society.  He  died  in  July,  1802,  leaving  an  excellent 
reputation. 
AJouter  (Fr.).— To  add. 
JLkkOlade  (Qer.)— A  brace. 

Alabaiiia. ^Printing  was  introduced  into  Alabama 
in  1813.  at  Uuntsville.  It  is  a  sparsely -settled  agricul- 
tural State,  and  in  consequence  little  printing  has  been 
done  there,  except  that  of  local  newspapers.  Mobile  is 
the  largest  town.  By  the  last  report  tliere  were  seven- 
teen  dailies  and  158  other  periodicals. 

Al&eka. — Printing  hss  been  done  more  or  less  in 
Alaska  since  it  was  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The 
flrst  newspaper  was  publislied  in  Sitka,  May  1.  1868.  by 
W.  8.  Doage.  Under  the  Russian  Government  no  boot 
or  paper  was  published  in  ttiat  Territory,  but  several 
valuable  charts  wore  engraved  and  printed  there. 

JUauset,  Pierre,  a  noted  press-builder  in  Paris, 
waa  bom  on  June  15,  1816,  at  Hodez,  in  Southern 
France.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  conceived 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  mechanic.  His  first  experience 
in  this  way  was  in  a  forge,  where  he  leamed  to  be  an 
accomplished  smith. 
At  Marseilles  he  be- 
came attached  to  a 
regiment,  which  was 
shortly  after  sent  to 
make  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris. 
He   accompanied  it. 

mained  in  tlic  capi- 
tal. When  his  en- 
gagement ended  he 
entiTed  the  shop  of  a 

[iress-builder,  leani- 
ng the  business  very 
thoroughly,  and  also 
taking  scientific  les- 
sons. In  1846  he  as- 
sociated himself  with 
his  father-in-law,  whose  name  was  Oillimann,  and  be- 

ra  the  manufacture  of  machines  and  tools  for  printers, 
short  time  after  he  bought  some  ground,  upon  whicli 
he  put  up  a  building.  Subsequently  he  added  other 
edifices,  until  the  whole  Dow  consists  of  some  of  the 


largest  structures  In  the  world  of  their  kind.  He  stead- 
ily paid  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  presses  he 
built,  introducing  many  new  forms  and  new  aevices.  as 
well  as  improving  their  workmanship.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 22.  1881. 

Albany. — This  was  the  second  place  in  the  colony 
of  New  York  in  which  printing  was  begun,  the  origi- 
nal conductors  of  tlic  press  being  Alexander  and  James 
Rob<Ttsou.  They  were  Scotchmen  and  probably  learn- 
ed tlicir  trade  in  North  Britain.  "They  were  patron- 
ized by  Sir  William  Johnson,  then  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  who  advanced  them  money  to  buy  a 
press  and  types,"  says  Thomas.  Business  was  begun 
about  the  year  1771  and  continued  until  the  beginnmg 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  printers  having  also  for 
a  part  of  that  time  an  establishment  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
They  issued,  after  public  feeling  was  aroused,  some 
highly  inflammatory  pamphlets  on  tlie  Tory  side,  which 
created  much  sentiment  against  them,  and  in  1775  they 
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a  friend  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  who  n 
moved  them  privately  to  his  farm  and  there  buried 
them.  In  1T83  they  were  dug  up  by  Solomon  Balan- 
tine,  who  began  publishing  the  New  York  Gazetteer 
and  Northern  Intelligencer,  in  conjunction  with  a  part- 
ner. The  Robertsons  hod  issued  a  paper  called  the  Al- 
bany Gaiette.  Webster  began  at  about  the  time  peace 
was  established  snotlier  paper  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  continued  till  1843.  After  a  few  years  Albany  be- 
came a  great  centre  of  printing,  and  has  since  remained 
so.  Tlie  capital  there  employetl  in  this  Industry  is  very 
large,  and  several  houses  are  still  fn  existence  that  be- 
^an  over  half  a  century  ago.  Joel  Muusell,  who  car- 
ried on  business  there  tor  a  long  time,  was  justly  rank- 
ed  as  one  of  tlie  foremost  printers  of  tlie  New  World. 
Nine  dailies  and  thirteen  other  periodicals  are  now  pub- 
lished ill  Albany. 

Albatype. — A  system  of  making  poster  types  by 
analyzing  the  letters,  cutting  them  into  squares  and 
then  composing  them  so  that  they  shall  come  together 
properly.  For  instance,  an  I  can  be  made  of  four 
blocks,  two  for  the  bixly  and  one  for  each  of  the  serifs. 
H  would  require  nine  bli>cks,  the  two  uprights,  with 
four  pieces  each,  and  one  for  the  crossbar.  This  idea 
is  extended  so  as  to  include  the  circles  and  ovals. 

Albert  EnTelopes. — In  England,  small  square  en- 
velopes to  take  All>ert  nole-paper  in  half,  4}^  by  8,1^ 

Albert  Note.^In  England,  a  kind  of  writing-paper 
cut  to  6  by  3^  inches. 

Albertype. — This  is  a  process  of  reproducing  pho- 
tographs on  gelatine,  which  is  printed  very  mudi  like 
a  Titbogrnph.  It  was  invented  by  Joseph  Albert,  of 
Munich,  tn  186S,  A  sheet  of  plate-glass  is  coated  with 
a  Ihin  lihn  of  chromatized  albumen  and  gelatine.  laid 
face  down  on  black  velvet  and  exposed  to  light.  It  is 
then  washed  and  dried.  The  insoluble  film  adheres 
flmily  to  the  glass  and  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the 
second  Ultn,  which  consists  of  chromatized  gelatine. 
This  is  expose<l  under  a  negative  which  has  l>een  re- 
versed by  stripping.  The  plate  is  then  soaked  in  water 
to  remove  the  soluble  bichromate,  the  film  is  hardened 
with  chrome  alum  and  then  dried.  The  result  is  an 
almost  invisible  picture  in  gelatine,  which  has  become 
insoluble  in  water,  and  actually  repcllant  to  it ;  while 
the  gelatine,  which  was  protected  by  the  negative  (the 
whites),  retains  lis  absorbing  power.  The  plale  is  fast- 
ened by  plaster- of -paris  to  the  bed  of  the  press,  and 
the  printing  is  then  conducted  as  in  tlie  lithographic 
way.  A  wet  sponge  is  applied  to  moisten  the  whites, 
and  an  ink-roller  to  ink  the  picture,  A  stieet  of  paper 
is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  on  applying  pressure  the 
ink  is  transferred  to  it.  The  piclure  may  also  be 
printed  on  linen,  silk.  &c.    See  Pbockw  Prditimo. 
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Albion  PrsBB. — An  tron  haad-prcaa.  with  a  frame 
somewhat  like  tliat  of  the  Waahiugtoo  press,  wliith 
gives  its  impression  by  means  of  a  number  of  levers, 
which  are  strai^ht«ni.-4l  nhen  the  bar  ia  pulled,  tbus 
giving  the  required  downwani  pressure.  The  Albion 
"' 7  iMipiilBtiTi  England.    It 

(ID   Ibe    brir  and    simpfe 
luiism,  and  \TorklDg  tnp- 

Albmnen.  —  In  binding 

iicrally  the  whites  of  eggs, 
her  frcab  or  ilriiMl,  but  s 


VI  ug  as  a 

foundation  for  his  gold,  and  is  uaed  also  for  other  pur- 
Doaea.  Desiccated  egg  albumen  ia  in  the  form  of  a  pon- 
der. Three  teaspoonfula  of  cold  water  added  to  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  powder  rcpreacnta  the  normal  consist- 
ency of  the  material.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  Moscow,  at  the  houacs  of  the  coun- 
try people.  It  ia  alao  largely  produced  in  the  neiglibor- 
boiA  of  Korotscha,  the  hirgcst  estalilishment  there  using 
8,000,000  egga  in  a  year.  Albumen  is  largely  manufact- 
ured from  blood  ;  live  OTCii,  or  twenty  sheep,  or  tbirty- 
four  calves  are  aaid  each  to  produce  two  pounds  of  dry 
albumen.  In  producing  blood  albumen  for  commerce 
the  object  to  be  kept  In  view  is  the  attiilnnient  of  a  suh- 
MoDce  whose  solution  ia  free  from  color,  possesses  the 
power  of  coagulation  and  is  cheap. 

Aldon,  Tlmothj',  the  inventor  of  a  type  setting  and 
distributing  m&cbine  which  attracted  much  attention 
thirty  and  thirty -five  years  ago,  belonged  to  an  old  New 
England  family,  and  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Masa.,  on 
June  14.  1819.  He  entered  a  prinling-ofHce,  that  of  Ilie 
Barre  Gaitette,  at  Barre,  Mass.,  when  only  ^xUtcn.  and 
continued  as  a  compositor  till  he  was  twenty-seven. 
He  was  early  heard  to  declare  that  if  he  lived  be  would 
invent  some  plan  by  which  the  slow  and  ttflimis  wnrk 
of  the  typesetter  could  be  facilitated.  His  work  on  the 
machine  began  as  early  aa  1838,  and  was  continiii'd  un- 
til bis  death,  December  4,  l&W,  In  1848  be  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  completed  bis  machine  sufHciently 
to  obtain  patents  In  1856.  Those  who  assisted  him  with 
money  kept  on  experimentmg  with  the  invention  until 


c  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  patenta,  the  machines 
the  machinerr  for  making  them  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion, bringing  only  a  song.     Half  a  million  of  mimey 


had  been  spent,  and  the  stockliuldera  declined  paying 
out  an^  more.  The  apparatua  contained  14,636  parts, 
weighmg  1,460  pounds,  and  would  coat  to  manufacture 
in  quantities  $2,000  each.  It  was  much  simplified 
towards  the  end.  It  was  tried  in  several  places  in  New 
York,  aa  well  as  in  some  other  citica,  but  was  generally 
thougbt  by  printera  to  l)e  slow.  To  be  really  profitable 
a  complex  machine  must  regularly  produce  more  than 
8.500  ema  an  hour.  Thcoretirally.  this  did  ;  its  own- 
ers asserted  that  it  bad  done  1.000  ems  in  ten  minutes, 
but  4,000  was  the  most  for  any  hour  of  which  a  record 

Aiding  Clab. — A  club  of  publishers,  authors  and 
printers  in  New  York,  having  a  club-house  In  Lafay- 
ette place.  The  condition  of  hoslilily  between  autliora 
tod  nublisbera  which  seems  to  be  chronic  in  England, 
of  wUch  Campbdl's  bwst  to  Napoleon,  at  a  time  when 


that  country  was  at  war  with  France,  because  be  had 
sliot  a  bookseller,  is  an  early  example,  and  of  which 
the  novel  Hr.  Meusou's  Will  and  the  periodical  called  the 
Aulhor,  carried  on  by  Beaaut,  are  recent  ones,  does 
not  exist  in  New  York,  and  the  publishers,  authors  and 

[1  rioters  form  in  this  club  a  very  pleasant  and  interest- 
Dg  society. 


This  line  is  In  Aldlne. 

Aldtu  Manutina,  a  very  celebrated  printer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  practised  his 
art  chiefly  in  Venice.  Aldus  la  a  contraction  of  Theo- 
baldus,  and  in  this  abbreviated  form  he  and  his  family 
are  better  known  than  under  their  full  name.  He  had 
for  his  second  name  Pius.  He  was  bom  at  Basslan,  a 
small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Sermonctta.  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, hi  1446  or  1447.  lie  was  in  early  life  the  tutor  of 
Albcrtus  Pius,  who  afterwanls  supplied  him  with  the 
means  to  begin  his  press.  He  went  to  Venice  about 
1488,  it  ia  supposed,  and  in  1494  began  printing.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  unwearied  Industry, 
and  bis  work  is  characterized  by  correctness  of  text, 
care  in  printing  and  good  typographical  appearance. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  scholara  of  the 
day  and  lectured  upon  the  classics  to  the  students  who 
congregated  in  the  town.  After  Constantinople  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  multitudes  of  Qreeka  fled  to 
oilier  parts  of  the  world,  and  aumc  uf  the  most  learn- 
ed settled  in  Venice,  giving  htm  much  saaiatance  in 
the  preparation,  collation  and  proof-reading  of  Greek 
wor&s,  in  which  be  accomplished  much,  the  maiorlty 
of  bis  publications  being  In  that  language.  To  him  we 
owe  tbe  character  known  aa  Italic  by  the  Latin  and 
English  nations,  and  Curaiv  by  tbe  Germans.  It  la 
said  to  be  formed  upon  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch. 
So  great  was  his  partiality  to  this  character  that  he 
composed  hia  prefaces  and  iutroductiona  in  it,  and 
sometimes  even  whole  books.  He  proposed  a  Bible 
in  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  being  tbe  flrst  who  had 
thougbt  of  a  polyglot  Bible,  and  be  also  brought  out 
an  inlroductioD  to  the  Hebrew  tongue.  His  Greek  is 
characterized  by  Mattaire  as  being  "large,  round,  beau- 
tiful and  elegant ;  adome<l  wit^  frequent  ligatures, 
which  added  great 
beauty  to  bis  editions." 
Tbe  present  system  of 
IiunctuBtion  was  nrac- 
tically  devised  by  uim, 
as  the  points  before 
employea  were  few 
ana  their  use  not  well 
tegulateil.  Ills  mind 
waa  entirely  taken  up 
by  bis  calling.  As  soiin 
aa  be  could  transact 
whatever  business  was 
necessary  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  retire  to 
his  study,  where  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  revis- 
ing bis  Qrcek  and  I.«tln 

ing  proofs,  and  reading 
and  answering  letters 
from  the  learned  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  To 
prevent  interruption  from  idle  callera  he  bad  an  inscrip- 
tion over  his  door  which  read  tiiua : 

"Whoever  yott  are  Aldus  eaniestlj;  entreats  you  to 
dispatcb  yourbusiness as  soon  as  possible, anil  then  de- 

[lart,  unless  you  come  bitbcr.  like  another  Hercules,  to 
end  him  some  friendly  assistance  ;  for  here  will  be 
work  to  employ  you  and  aa  many  as  cn(«r  this  place." 
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It  is  not  known  that  he  published  anything  between 
1510  and  1515,  as  the  country  was  in  commotion,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  died,  a  great  loss  to  literature  and  the 
printing  art.  He  left  little  property,  as  he  had  spent  his 
income  in  trying  to  bring  out  new  works,  to  purchase 
manuscripts,  and  to  relieve  want.  In  1500  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'Asola,  and  when  he  died  in 
1515  d'Asola  succeeded  him.  This  he  did  with  great 
ability,  assisted  by  his  two  sons  Francesco  and  Fred- 
erico,  during  the  minority  of  the  children  of  Aldus 
from  1516  to  1529.  D'Asola  died  in  that  year,  and  the 
printing-office  was  closed  until  1533,  when  the  sons  of 
d'Asola  and  Aldus  opened  it  in  partnership,  Paul  Manu- 
tius  taking  control. 

Paul  Manutius  was  the  third  son  of  Aldus,  and  was 
bom  in  1512,  being,  as  a  previous  writer  remarks,  *'  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  his  father  in  learning  and  typo- 
graphical skill."  Their  press  was  very  fertile  until 
i58d,  when  dissensions  arose,  which  lasted  till  1540, 
Paul  Manutius  then  carrying  on  the  business  for  him- 
self and  his  brothers.  In  1556  he  was  asked  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  printing-office  of  the  Venetian  Acad- 
emy, and  in  1562  he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  conduct 
the  Vatican  press.  He  died  in  that  city  April  6,  1574. 
He  was  distmguished  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
style,  and  wrote  much,  particularly  a  commentary  upon 
Cicero.  His  business  was  continued  by  his  son,  Aldus 
the  younger. 

This  son  received  an  excellent  education.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1547.  His  precocity  was  such  that  he 
published  a  work  in  his  eleventh  year,  which  had  much 
succesa  He  went  to  Rome  with  his  father  in  the  year 
1562,  four  years  later  published  a  very  learned  work, 
De  Veterum  Notarum  Explanatione,  and  in  1574  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  the  conductor  of  the  Aldine 
press.  In  1585  he  left  Venice,  setting  up  his  press  the 
next  year  at  Bologna,  although  the  office  in  Venice  was 
still  going  x)n  under  the  direction  of  Nicolai  Manassi. 
When  Sixtus  V.  died  in  1590  his  successor,  Clement 
VII.,  ascended  the  papal  chair,  and  invited  Aldus  to 
take  charge  of  the  Vatican  printing-office,  which  he 
did.  He  took  there  his  presses  and  his  library,  which 
consisted  of  80,000  volumes.  Seven  years  afterwards  he 
died,  being  then  fifty  years  old.  He  had  been  professor 
of  elo<}uence  in  Venice,  Bologna,  Pisa  and  Rome,  but, 
it  is  said,  without  success,  and  gave  much  attention  all 
his  life  to  literature.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
later  works  of  Paul  Manutius  and  his  son  are  less  re- 
markable for  correctness  than  those  of  the  founder  of 
the  house,  and  many  of  the  last  ones  betray  signs  of 
negligence.  After  the  death  of  Paul  the  younger  Al- 
dus ^most  entirely  abandoned  the  dolphin  and  anchor, 
which  had  been  the  trade-mark  of  the  house,  and  as- 
sumed the  arms  which  had  been  granted  to  Paul  by 
Maximilian.  The  former  device  was  borrowed  from  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  The  dolpjiin  represents 
activity  and  the  anchor  steadfastness.  The  last  of  this 
race  died  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  presses  and  other  im- 

Elements  were  seized  by  his  creditors  and  sold.  The 
ouse  had  then  existed  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  Italy  for  the  qual- 
ity of  its  work  and  the  encouragement  it  had  received. 
The  library  represented  the  savings,  and  if  it  was  as 
large  as  represented  must  have  had  a  value  of  at  least 
$200,000  —  enough  in  that  period,  when  a  few  pence 
paid  for  the  day's  work  of  a  man  and  the  readers  were 
so  few,  to  have  accounted  for  the  downfall  of  the  house. 

Alexander,  Charles,  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
prominent  publishers  in  the  country,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1797.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Zachariah 
Poulson,  and  after  finishing  his  term  of  service  began 
business  for  himself  at  the  location  and  with  the  types 
and  presses  formerly  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  the 
comer  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets.  In  1825  he  estab- 
lished the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  1830  Qodey 's  Lady's 


Book  and  afterwards  the  Daily  Chronicle.  It  is  said  that 
he  first  introduced  the  Napier  press  in  Philadelphia.  He 
died  September  29,  1866. 

Alexander,  Historj  of.— A  block-book,  said  to 
have  been  the  first  done  in  Europe.  It  was  executed 
at  Ravenna,  Italy,  in  1284  and  1285,  by  Alessandro  Al- 
berico  Cunio  and  Isabella  Cunio,  twin  brother  and  sister. 
There  were  eight  blocks. 

Alexandra  Press. — An  iron  hand-press  which  re- 
sembles the  Albion  press. 

Alfkbeto  (Ital.).— The  alphabet. 

Algebra,  a  kind  of  universal  arithmetic,  in  which 
the  numbers  or  things  to  be  computed  are  represented 
by  symbols  instead  of  by  figures.  Each  character  may 
represent  anything,  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  known  and  the  last  letters  to  the 
unknown  quantities.  Thus  a  may  represent  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
century,  and  x  for  the  next  century.  Joined  together 
they  represent  as  a-y-x  the  increase  for  two  centuries 
from  the  beginning  of  the  time  thought  of.  There  are 
multitudes  of  cases  in  which  such  symbols  prove  use- 
ful, and  the  development  of  the  higher  mathematics  is 
greatly  due  to  the  problems  which  this  science  solves 
of  itself  and  those  in  which  it  assists  tlie  other  depart- 
ments. In  a  printing -office  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
kinds  of  copy  to  set,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
manj  strange  characters,  and  that  calculations  must  be 
justified  in.  Thus  a  and  6,  both  of  the  second  power, 
multiplied  into  c,  and  having  eleven  added,  are  to  be 
expressed  as  divided  by  g,  x  and  y,  with  twenty-two 
added.    This  would  be  thus  expressed  : 


/3t^  4-  6^  X  c  -h  11 
g  +  X  +  y  H-'22' 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  arc  four  lines  here.  Begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  there  is  the  denominator,  and  above 
it  the  brass  rule  or  the  line  of  dashes ;  then  comes  an- 
other line,  with  two  superiors  justified  in,  and  over  the 
first  part  of  this  series  of  symbols  a  line,  indicating  that 
the  characters  directly  beneath  it  are  to  be  considered 
together.  The  middle  line  is  one  of  two  or  three  em 
dashes  of  the  same  body,  although  it  would  look  better 
on  half  body,  while  the  line  at  the  top  should  be  only 
the  thickness  of  the  lead,  so  that  space  rule  or  brass  rule 
can  be  used.  Offices  completely  equipped  for  this  work 
use  brass  rule  only.  There  are  other  signs,  some  of 
them  of  great  size,  which  must  be  considered  in  plan- 
ning the  line.  Some  characters  are  inseparable  from 
others,  and  therefore  the  two  must  be  written  together. 
Where  algebraic  expressions  have  several  justifications 
it  is  well  to  set  the  tetters  at  first  in  a  long  line,  placing 
them  upon  a  galley  until  there  is  probably  enough  to 
fill  the  width  of  the  book.  The  letters  being  all  set, 
and  the  copy  examined  carefully  to  see  how  many  lines 
in  depth  a  complete  problem  will  require,  the  type  is 
handled  so  that  it  is  in  the  most  compact  sliape  possible, 
while  giving  the  matter  clearly.  The  justification  must 
be  a  very  careful  one.  Quadrats  should  be  used  as 
bricks  are  in  architecture,  so  that  where  two^m  quad- 
rats lie  on  their  side  over  each  other  the  next  one  shall 
be  up  and  down  and  bind  them.  The  brass  rule  or 
space  rule  used  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  the  leads 
which  are  employed  on  the  work,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  time  lost  in  justifying  them  in.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  brass  rule  used.  One  has  the  line  in  the  centre,  and 
is  emploved  where  letters  liise  a  c  are  over  x  y.  There  is 
a  good  shoulder  to  each  of  these  characters,  and  the  rule 
should  be  midway  between  the  bottom  of  one  and  the 
top  of  the  other.  But  if  g  y  is  over  a  c  the  line  should  be 
at  the  bottom,  and  if  a  c  is  over  d  h  the  line  should  be  at 
the  top.  The  correct  use  of  this  must  be  determined  by 
a  consideration  of  all  the  characters  over  or  under  which 
it  is  to  be  placed.    The  superiors,  or  indications  of 
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Mgber  pover,  should  be  of  nonparetl  when  Uie  tjpe  is 

E'c»,  and  pearl  when  it  Ib  long  primer,  as  thev  justify 
more  easilj,  in  case  they  hic  nut  cast  upon  Uie  body. 
LettcTB  Bie  Hlao  employed  as  superiors  and  inferiors  m 
algebra.  The  alpnabetical  letters  used  are  usually  in 
Italic  and  in  lower  case,  but  in  some  algebraic  expre»- 
sions  Roman  and  Qreek  letters  are  required  and  in  otli- 
en  Italic  capitals  are  used.  The  ordinary  cbaracters  in 
algebra  ore  aa  follows :  Plus,  or  more,  is  +  :  minus,  or 
less,  la  ~  ;  =  signiflea  equal,  but  is  not  the  parallel 
turned  sidewise  ;  X  is  the  multiplication  mark,  but 
b  generally  omitted  between  two  alphabetical  letters  ; 
,  a  long  dash  at  the  top  of  a  line,  over  other  charac- 
ters, is  called  a  vinculum,  and  signifies  that  they  arc  to 
be  considered  together  (it  may  also  be  used  at  the  side) ; 
-t-  is  the  mark  oi  dlyision  ;  7  or  i^  is  a  sign  of  prepon- 
derance or  majority ;  the  same  ovcrtumed  is  a  sign  of 
minority  ;  \'  means  the  root  of  anything,  and  with  a 
figure  in  its  hollow,  as  a  3,  indicates  the  cube  root,  or 
with  any  other  figure  the  corresponding  root ;  ±  is 
either  plus  or  minus ;  -^  shows  the  difference  between 

Juantitics,  without  indicating  which  is  to  be  subtracted 
'om  the  other ;  OC  indiciites  that  one  auantity  varies  as 
another ;  2  shows  that  the  sum  is  to  Dc  taken.  Other 
signs  are :  >  greater  than ;   <  less  than  ;  .  -.  therefore 

or  hence  ; or .__  —  —  and  so  on  ;  {  )  a 

compound  expression  treated  as  a  whole  ;  [  ]  and  j  I 
haTc  the  same  ngniflcstion.  These  three  characterB 
may  be  of  any  size,  suillcient  to  uoulain  the  part  of  the 
problem  to  which  they  relate,  and  when  oue  part  is 
used  the  other  must  also  occur.  They  may  all  three 
close  together,  as  )J  f ,  but  in  Uiis  case,  of  course,  they 
do  not  open  together.  Borne  mathematical  signs  may 
be  employed  as  superiors,  but  their  use  is  so  infrequeut 
that  it  is  better  to  justify  In  pearl  or  agate  than  to  have 
them  nuidc,  la  most  mathematical  works  it  is  allow- 
able to  use  smaller  type  to  get  in  an  example  or  prob- 
lem that  would  t>e  injured  by  divisinn,  the  same  as  in  a 
table,  but  the  entire  example  must  be  uniform.  These 
are  by  no  means  all  the  signs  which  have  been  used  by 
algebraists  in  different  countries  and  at  dificreQt  times, 
and  the  compositor  will  do  well  to  stick  to  his  author, 
as  each  one  tias  a  little  different  theory  of  expression 
from  any  other.  Some  of  these  signs  can  be  found  at 
the  type -founder's ;  others  must  be  made  for  the  work, 
or  be  temporarily  manufactured  by  the  vise,  file  and 
knife.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  by  tlic  work- 
man not  to  allow  great,  unsightly  gaps  in  his  page,  be- 
cause the  example  did  not  go  across.  It  is  frequently 
poaitible  to  run  down  other  matter  at  the  side,  or  to  put 
two  or  three  examples  In  one  width.  The  compositor  is 
always  paid  an  extra  price  for  setting  algebraic  work. 

Algebraic  matter  should  be  charged  for  to  the  custo- 
mer at  double  price  In  works  upon  algebra.  But  when 
algebraic  formulte  occur  in  works  upon  other  subjects 
they  should  be  set  on  time,  as  they  can  bo  put  together 
Tcry  slowly  by  tbe  ordinarily  good  compositor. 

Alignment. — The  exact  correapoudcnce  at  top  and 
bottom  of  letters  of  similar  size. 

Allnda.  1'  (Fr.).— A  paragraph. 

All  Along. — In  aewing  a  book,  where  the  thread 
passes  from  kettle-stitch  to  kettle-stitch,  or  from  end  to 
end  ID  each  sheet. 


All  In.— When  all  the  type  availahle  has  been  dis- 
tributed. 

All  In  Hand. — When  all  the  copy  has  been  given 
out  to  the  compoeit«r8. 


Conn.,  in  which  the 
fonn  is  upon  a  flat 
bed,  but 

lower  cylinder  B  is 
planed  away,  so 
that  a  small  form 
can  be  locked  up  in 
it,  and  the  impres- 
sion cylinder  A  has 
a  concavity  where  it 
touches  tbc  other  in 
tbe  revolution.  It 
was  intcndwl  for  en- 
velopes and  other 
small  jobs,  and  the 
experimental    ma- 


versal  gpnius,  and 
made  a  numlicr  of 
improvements  in  the 
arts.  He  for  a  long 
time  did  a  very  large 
business  in  cutting 

lis 


and  printing  spools 

iu  Norwich,    He  died  on  January  4, 1601,  aged  seventy- 

AUey.— The  space  between  two  stands  or  two  rows 
of  stands.  Accoraing  to  one  writer  it  is  also  termed  a 
comer,  hut  there  seems  to  be  no  confirmation  of  this. 

Alllgfttor  Freaa.— A  job  press  used  In  the  United 
States  between  1843  and  lA60,  Iwfore  it  was  driven  out 
by  better  machinery.  It  closed  the  tympan  uud  platen 
very  rapidly,  and  often  seriously  injured  the  feeder, 

Alllne&re,  Alllneamento  (Ital.).— Alignment. 

Allonge,  1'  (Fr.),— A  fly-leaf. 

Almanac. — A  pampldct  or  small  book  which  gives 
the  succcaston  of  days  or  months  of  the  year,  with  other 
information.  Tliis  has  been  in  all  countries,  and  in  each 
century  since  the  fifteenth,  a  great  resource  of  the 
printer.  It  was  the  first  work  ilone  in  tbe  Middle  Colo- 
nies, and  among  the  first  done  in  New  England.  In 
I63S  there  appeared  in  Cambridge  an  Almanack  Calcu- 
lated for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  pierce.  Mari- 
ner. In  Poor  Richard's  Almiunack  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  Franklin  appeared.  The  popularity  of  tlia 
almanac  is  not  now  so  great  here  as  it  is  in  England 
or  France,  most  of  the  old  ones  having  been  discontin- 
ued, including  the  American  Almanac,  although  another 
periodical  of  the  same  name  has  'ince  been  begun. 
Early  almaiuics  were  frequently  only  broadsides,  but 
for  many  years  they  have  always  appeared  folded.  The 
decrease  in  valuable  almanacs  is  owing  to  the  tact  th«t 
proprietors  of  patent  medicines  have  for  the  past  fifty 
years  issued  almanacs,  in  which  their  remedies  are  ex- 
tolled, for  gratuitous  distribution.  Bome  of  these  con- 
cerns place  more  than  a  million  copies  in  circulation 
every  year. 

Alphabet.— A  contraction  of  the  Greek  name  of  the 
first  two  letters,  alpha  and  beta,  used  to  indicate  the 
names  of  all  the  letters  which  occur  in  writing  a  lan- 
guage. The  number  of  tlicse  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  the  same  country  at  different  times. 
In  English  there  arc  now  twenty-six,  but  in  the  time  of 
Bpenser  they  were  only  counted  as  twenty-four,  j  and  v 
not  having  been  separated  from  i  and  u.  Still  earlier 
the  w  was  added,  that  being  two  u's  or  v's  together. 
Going  yet  farther  back,  before  the  Conquest,  and  ex. 
U 
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tending  two  centuries  later,  there  were  twenty-three  let- 
ters, w  existing,  although  afterwaitis  driven  out,  q  not 
having  been  introduced,  and  two  forms  of  th  being  sep- 
arate from  the  combination  which  we  now  use  to  indi- 
cate its  sound.  These  changes  have  been  common  in  all 
languages.  Cicero  speaks  about  the  twenty-one  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  words  vary,  as  well  as  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  alphabet  itself  does  not  remain  stationary. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  original  alphabet  was  derived 
from  Phoenicia,  and  its  invention  is  attributed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Cadmus.  It  probably  will  always  remain  im- 
possible to  tell  just  when  and  where  this  most  impor- 
tant discovery  was  made,  as  it  may  have  been  simulta- 
neous in  several  places,  each  originating  a  portion  and 
convenience  showing  the  propriety  of  their  union.  The 
line  of  descent  for  letters  and  the  arts  is,  for  Europe, 
through  Greece.  The  language  of  that  countrv  had, 
during  its  classical  age,  twenty -four  letters,  some  having 
been  previously  added  to  the  original  ones.  The  order 
of  the  Greek  letters  is  a,  b,  g,  d,  6,  z,  e,  th,  i,  k,  1,  m,  n,  x, 
6,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u,  ph,  ch,  ps  and  0.  It  will  be  seen  that 
many  have  been  transposed  from  their  original  positions 
to  the  places  where  they  are  now  found  in  modem  lan- 
guages. Only  one  of  the  important  modem  languages 
(Kussian)  has  characters  basea  directly  upon  the  Greek. 
Almost  all  of  the  tongues  of  modem  civilization  are  in- 
debted for  their  alphabet  to  the  Latin.  There  exist  two 
forms  of  face,  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman,  but  although 
there  is  a  Northern  origin  given  for  the  alphabet  in  the 
Germanic  tongues,  ana  its  forms  appear  different,  yet 
the  order  and  powers  of  the  letters  are  alike  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  commonly  received 
story  about  Cadmus  is  that  he  was  a  Pha'nician,  who 
settled  in  Boeotia  about  fifteen  hundred  j'ears  before 
Christ,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  tliat  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  alpha- 
betical symbols.  Before  his  day  hieroglyphics  and 
arbitrary  marks  were  used  to  assist  the  memory,  as  the 
Peruvians  much  later  employed  them,  and  as  the  North 
American  Indians  do  at  the  present  day.  It  seems  alto- 
gether probable  that  writing  was  inventeci  in  this  south- 
western comer  of  Asia  or  north-eastern  corner  of  Africa. 
There  the  oldest  preserved  literal  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  and  both  tradition  and  authentic  history  affonl 
proofs  that  it  had  its  origin  there. 

Every  printed  alphabet  is  formed  from  the  written 
characters,  formalized,  the  variations  between  capit^ils 
and  small  letters  not  originally  existing.  Enthusiastic 
writers  have  believed  that  they  have  found  the  origin  in 
a  resemblance  between  the  letter  and  the  object  it  de- 
notes, but  in  a  language  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
words  it  will  always  be  found  easy  to  trace  some  like- 
ness between  a  character  and  one  of  five  hundretl  or  a 
thousand  words  which  take  this  sound  as  an  initial. 
Thus  B  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  bow  ;  but  in  practice 
we  find  many  forms,  even  where  origins  may  be  supy- 
posed  to  be  different.  They  have  been  altered  some- 
what, even  within  a  couple  of  centuries. 

The  study  of  the  alphabet  by  itself  is,  however,  a 
task  for  the  literary  antiquary.  The  student  of  print- 
ing and  bookmaking  is  only  concerned  in  it  as  it  affects 
the  production  of  books.  Only  highly-civilized  nations 
have  any  considerable  amount  of  literature,  and  it  for- 
tunately happens  that  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
between  them  as  to  the  characters.  The  alphabet  used 
in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Welsh,  Portuguese, 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  is  alike,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  lesser  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  the  alpha- 
bet of  all  real  knowledge,  as  science  knows  no  other, 
and  those  who  use  it  are  spread  over  one-third  of  the 
globe  and  embrace  one-fourth  of  the  population.  Three 
other  alphabets  are  used  in  Europe — the  Russian,  Greek 
and  Turkish.  Many  of  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica have  their  own  alphabets,  but  only  one  of  them, 
that  of  Cliiuu,  is  used  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  mill- 
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ions  of  people.  That  can  hardly  be  called  an  alphabet, 
but  it  is  rather  a  method  of  denoting  ideas  by  words. 
Apart  from  these  tongues  there  is  little  written  or 
printed.  Two  forms  oiletters  are  used  in  most  alpha- 
bets, capitals  and  small  letters,  but  not  in  all.  Hebrew, 
for  instance,  has  no  capitals.  Some  of  the  capitals  are 
almost  exactly  like  the  lower  case,  but  others,  like  L 
and  1,  E  and  e,  R  and  r,  are  very  unlike.  Sm^l  capitals 
are  a  variation  on  capitals,  and  Italics  on  Roman.  In 
the  printer's  language  there  are  five  alphabets  to  a  com- 
mon font  of  type — Roman  and  Italic  capitals,  Roman 
and  Italic  lower  case  and  Roman  small  capitals.  There 
might  also  be  Italic  small  aipitals. 

A  very  early  specimen  of  alphabetic  writing  is  that 
contained  in  a  tablet  disinterred  upon  a  promontory 
called  Sigeum,  situated  near  ancient  Troy.  It  is  en- 
graved on  a  pillar  of  beautifully  white  marble,  nine  feet 
high,  two  feet  broad  and  eight  inches  thick,  which,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  exca- 


vation m  the  top 
and  the  tenor  of 
the  inscription, 
supported  a  bust 
or  statue  of  Her- 
mocrates,  whose 
name  it  bears.  It 
is  supposed  that 
this  tablet,  en- 
graved on  stone,  is 
three  thousand 
years  old.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of 
most  Eastern  na- 
tions to  write  from 
the  right  side  to 
the  left,  but,  as 
will  be  seen  by 
this  stone,  the  ear- 
ly Greeks  had  al- 
ready deviated 
from  the  moile  of 
the  Oriental  writers  in  this  particular.  The  inscription 
begins  at  the  left,  proceeds  to  the  right,  then  commences 
for  the  next  line  at  the  right  and  goes  to  the  left.  Thus 
it  continues  to  go  on,  each  alternate  line  beginning  at  the 
same  side  as  that  on  which  the  preceding  Ime  finishes. 

The  proportion  of  letters  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man differs  widely.    They  are  here  given  for  comparison : 


(pmOL\KO'.BlM  ITOK 

oxAncn  iioxi 

\llABI£Zl  KAfA'fPO' 
/A>l:ZO'702/AH:n32l^ 
'Ai^^t-fO/ 
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German. 

French. 

Enj^lish. 

a  . 

.  1,5(K)  .  .  .  1,H()0  .  .  . 

2.000 

b  . 

.  .   600 

450  .  . 

500 

c  . 

.   145 

650  .  . 

750 

d  . 

.  1,560 

750  .  . 

650 

e  . 

.  5,400 

.  3,000  .  . 

.  3,000 

f  . 

.   420  . 

400  .  . 

650 

ff  • 

.   840 

550  .  . 

500 

h  . 

.   660 

500  .  . 

.  1.600 

• 

1  . 

.  .  2,160 

.  2,000  .  . 

.  2,000 

• 

.  .   145 

300  .  . 

250 

.  .   360 

120  .  . 

250 

1  . 

.  .   840 

.  1,100  .  . 

1,000 

m  . 

.   900 

1.100  .  .  , 

800 

n  . 

.  .  3,380 

.  2,000  .  . 

2,000 

o  . 

.  .   840 

1,100  .  . 

2,000 

P  • 

.  .   240 

600  • .  . 

500 

q  • 

.  .    60 

400  ..  . 

100 

r  . 

.  2.400 

2,000  .  . 

1,600 

s  . 

.  1.300 

.  3.000  .  . 

2,000 

t  . 

.  .  1,500 

1,400  .  . 

2,600 

u  . 

.  i,m) 

1,200  .  . 

2,000 

v  . 

.   420 

500  .  . 

350 

w  . 

.  .   540 

200  .  . 

1,000 

x  . 

60 

300  .  .  . 

100 

y  • 

.  .    95 

300  .  . 

550 

z  . 

.  .   360 

100  ..  , 

200 
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getbcr,  and  tbat  the  aecond  letter,  u,  haa  half  as  manj 
Bgain  as  it  needs  in  the  other  two  languages.  The  or- 
der in  frequeoej  in  the  three  toDgues  is : 


the  customer  ^ould  be  forewarned  that  lie  buys  oatj 
the  labor  of  ^ood  average  workmen,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense of  all  iinpraTenieDts  he  may  suggest  is  Justly 
chargeable  to  him. — De  Vinne. 

Alterations  should  be  charged  for  at  double  the  price 
of  hour  work.     It  must  be  cuoHidered  that  while  this  is 


Qerman. . 
French . . . 
English. . . 


1_l!j_Ij_!jJ^i 


•JsSjl 


n  r  rrid  I  a  I  t  I  u  s  imf 
?|L|g|i  |s|n|h|r|dt 


thoec  thus  cut  off,  and  the  second  mark  shows  that 
three-quarters  are  U>  the  left.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
In  Oennau  one-half  of  all  eompositioD  Iq  small  letters  is 
done  in  e,  n,  r  and  i,  and  three-quarters  in  these  and  d, 
a,  t,  n  and  s  additional ;  in  PVcnch.  half  in  e.  s,  i,  n,  r 
■Dd  a,  and  three-quarters  in  these  and  t,  u,  I  and  o  adili- 
tioual :  while  in  English  half  are  in  e,  t,  a,  o,  i  and  s, 
the  three-quartera  bemg  made  up  of  these  and  n,  h,  r,  d 
and  1.  This  sludv  is  one  of  importance,  fur  a  part  of 
the  letters  must  De  left  in  the  case,  so  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  different  work.  If  this  proportion  thus  left 
is  too  great,  the  characters  do  not  become  evenly  worn, 
and  there  ia  a  great  variation  in  their  height  to  paper, 
making  the  impreaaion  very  irregular. 
Altsratlon  of  Margin. — At  one  time,  when  large 

Epcr  copies  were  published  of  almost  everything  that 
eiested  a  certain  class  of  students  or  lileiary  men.  al- 
terationa  of  margin  were  common.  They  have  bct^ome 
leflB  so  now,  but  are  still  frequent  enough  to  be  consid- 
eted.  Books  on  small  pages,  after  having  been  worked 
oil,  so  far  as  their  regular  edition  is  concerned,  are  then 
adapted  to  a  new  and  larger  size  of  paper,  the  latter 
being  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  first.  It  is  un- 
UBUal  to  do  this  at  present  with  large  octavos  or  real 
quartos,  as  the  book  would  then  be  too  large,  but  ISmo, 
16mo  and  smaller  are  the  sjzea  most  us^.  In  such 
work  the  chase  sliouki  be  much  larger  than  the  orig- 
inal edition  requires,  at  least  four  or  five  inches  longer 
ff  only  four  pages  are  to  be  worked,  and  six  or  eight 
inches  longer  if  eight  pages  arc  to  be  handled  at  a  time. 
In  this  kind  of  work  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  whole 
of  tbe  signature  printed  at  once,  and  then  turned,  than 
the  other  way.  Fold  the  sheet  on  which  the  larger  pa- 
per is  to  be  printed,  and  mark  with  a  lead  pencil  where 
the  top,  bottom,  inside  and  outside  of  the  page  will 
come,  and  then  with  a  bodkin  punch  a  hole  completely 
through.  The  margin  will  then  be  right  everywhere  ff 
this  plan  is  followed.  The  furniture  for  the  head  and 
back  should  be  in  metal,  and  each  should  be  in  one 

Sicce,  if  possible.  If  the  form  is  taken  from  the  press 
should  be  carefully  unlocked  and  the  pieces  put  iu 
one  by  one.  the  matter  being  pushed  up  against  them 
and  quoined  before  another  page  is  begun.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  do  this  on  the  press,  and  l^en  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  letters  dropping  out. 

.SJteTAtloiu It  is  the  duty  of  the  ofQce  to  see  that 

no  proof  of  displayed  work  is  submitted  to  the  customer 
unless  it  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  If  It  Is 
badly  or  tastelessly  ansnged  the  office  should  bear  the 
loss  of  making  the  alteration  and  not  the  customer,  ud- 
lesB  it  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  his  special  direc- 
tions. The  office,  as  an  expert,  should  decide  what  is  or 
what  is  not  workmanlike,  tlie  gtandanl  being,  not  the 
production  of  some  specially  skillful  workman,  hut  those 
of  the  average  of  ordinary  good  compositors.  If  the 
work  is  decided  to  be  display^  fairly,  tlicn  the  customer 
ihould  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  all  allerutiuns. 
When  tlie  suggested  alteration  is  trivial  it  may  not  be 
worth  while  to  insist  upon  this  claim  ;  but  in  all  cases 


If  I 


S  I  P 


«    k    I 
1   hi- 


going  on  the  stone  is  occupied,  a  special  revision  must 
be  made  by  the  proof-reader,  and  there  must  frequently 
be  lifting  of  cases,  galleys  and  forms.  More  of  the 
foreman's  time  is  also  required. 

Altessa  del  Carattera  (Ital.).— The  height  of  the 
lett«r. 

Alnm  la  sometimes  used  by  compositors  to  contract 
the  skin  on  their  fingers,  so  tDat  the  type  can  be  held 
more  securely  in  distribution.  The  nmtwr  is  never  so 
slippery  as  to  require  the  use  of  tliis  subsUmce  eicept 
when  it  has  been  badly  rinsed,  the  lye  still  remaining 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  crevices,  ana  the  only  value  ol 
the  alum  is  as  a  reminder  to  the  foreman  that  the  form 
should  be  locked  up  again,  taken  to  the  trough,  and 
washed  a  second  time. 

AlTOTd,  CoT7doii  A.,  a  celebrated  printer  of  New 
York,  was  bom  In  WincJiester,  Conn.,  about  the  year 
1813,  and  learned  his  trade  in  Hartford.  He  left  that 
city  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  time  and  went 
to  Philadelphia,  but  In  1844  came  to  New  York  and 


f  John  and   Dutch 


opened  an  olHce  at  the 
streeta.  At  the  begin- 
ning, and  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeaia,  he  only 
did  presBwork  on 
books,  but  afterwards 
laid  in  type  for  use 
His  work  was  much 
sought  after  as  he 
look  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  pams  nith 
it,  and  in  tJie  manage 
ment  of  wood-cuta  be 
was  undoubtedly  the 
most  skillful  pnuttr 
of  his  day  in  the  couu 
try.  Ills  was  the  last 
place  in  New  \  ork 
where  hand  presses 
were  extensively 
used.  He  took  an  ac 
tive  part  in  the  eetab 
llshment  of  the  Master  Prmters  Societv  smccknown  as 
the  Typothette,  and  became  its  second  preaident.  He 
wrote  well,  and  several  times  spuke  at  length  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  art.  Tlirougb  the  misconduct 
of  those  in  whom  he  placed  confidence  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  business  in  1871,  his  establish  in  cnt  beinr 
taken  by  the  New  York  Printiug  Company,  nndretumeu 
to  Hartford,  where  his  last  years  were  spent  iu  preparing 
a  local  history  of  Hartford  and  Wincocstcr.  He  died 
November  28,  1874, 

Amatenr  Fiinten.— Tliose  who  follow  the  call- 
ing, not  with  an  intention  of  making  their  livelihood 
thereby,  but  of  earning  a  little  money  with  which  to 
supplement  their  Income  from  other  sourt'cs  or  to  lessen 
the  expense  that  printing  would  otherwise  bt;  to  them. 
It  is  inaccurate  to  apply  this  term  to  those  who  have 
never  been  apprenticed  to  the  tnide.  or  who  have  little 
praeticul  skill,  but  who  carry  it  on  iia  a  livelihood. 
Many  of  our  most  entcrprisiug  employing  printers 
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Cftnnot  make  Tendy  a  form,  read  a  proof,  set  a  Hoe  of 
type  or  feed  a  Gordon  press.  They  Iiavc,  however, 
learned  how  b)  manage  the  budncss  successfully,  and 
to  tum  out  tlieir  work  well.  Such  men  are  not  ama- 
teurs, no  matter  whether  they  ever  served  a  daj^  or  not. 
The  number  of  amateurs  in  every  city  and  (-onsiderable 
town  in  the  United  Btutcs  is  very  great.  They  have 
almost  enlirely  swallowed  up  the  smull  and  easy  work, 
and  occasionHllv  try  something  larger.  Dealers  exist  in 
Uie  principal  cities  who  make  a  business  of  supplying 
them  with  material.  Fonts  such  as  serve  the  trade  are 
cut  into  two,  presses  have  been  devised  that  can  be  sold 
at  all  prices,  from  fS  to  $100,  and  special  cases  and 
other  articles  are  made  for  them.  One  founder  who 
caters  to  the  amateur  trade  mukes  letters  of  half  the 
usual  length  to  accommodate  their  coses  and  presses. 
Most  of  the  work  turned  out  by  amateurs  is  of  a  wretch- 
ed quality. 

AmertoA. — The  West  Indies  were  discovered  about 
forty  years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  a  few 

C«ra  after  the  conquest  of  ]ttcxico  a  press  was  set  up 
the  city  of  that  name.  Lima,  Peru,  was  the  next 
locality.  The  English  colonies  to  the  north  began 
printing  at  Cambndge,  Mass.,  in  16^  ;  Havana  ht^  a 

Sresa  in  1787,  and  Monteviileo  in  1807.  The  United 
tales  has  now  grown  to  be  tlie  greatest  nation  in 
respect  to  printing  In  the  world,  although  it  docs  not 
produce  as  many  books,  properly  so  cuTle^l,  as  either 
England,  France  or  Germany.  Canacia  docs  a  great 
amount  of  printing,  as  do  also  Brazil  and  Chili,  but  the 
other  nations  are  comparatively  inactive.  Sfe  under 
United  Btateb  and  under  the  respective  towns. 

JlmdiioRlne  (Fr.). — A  script,  so  calleil  after  the 
Americans, 

JLmsrlcan.— The  proposed  name  of  a  size  of  type 
of  one-point  body.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  type  will 
ever  actually  be  cast  as  small  as  lliis;   the  neare-*  — 

Eoxlmation  to  it  could  be  attained  by  setting  the 
larger  type  and  then  photographing  them  down.    See 
Microscopic  Pristiso. 

Ameiioftii  Hard  Pnoklng.— This  refers  to  the 
flTstem  of  making  retuly  in  vogue  in  America  in  contra- 
distinction to  tlie  usual  style  adopted  in  England. — 
Jacotn.    Bee  Pkesswobe. 

Ames,  Joeeph,  a  distin^ui.sbed  antiquary,  who 
wrote  an  extensive  book,  entitled  Typographical  An- 
tiquities, being  an  Historical  Account  of  Printing  in 
England,  with  Meinour  of  our  Ancient  Printers  and  a 
Register  of  the  Books  Printed  by  them  from  the  Year 
1471  to  1600,  with  an  Appendix  concerning  Printing  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  same  Time.  Very  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  printing  in  tlie  British  Islands  is 
derived  from  Itiis  learned  worK,  which  was  published  in 
1749.  Mr.  Ames  was  born  at  Varmouth,  January  33, 
1B88,  and  was  originally  a  plane-maker.  Atterwarda 
he  became  a  ship-etmndlcr  and  adhered  to  this  business 
all  his  life.  He  wrote  two  other  books.  He  waa  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  and  secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.    Ho  died  October  7,  1758. 

Amperzand. — The  chamclcr  &  ;  and,  per  sc.  and. 
That  is.  and.  t>y  itself,  and.  There  are  some  neat  verses 
upon  this  churucter. 

Arophlble  (Pr.).— A  printer  who  works  both  at 
press  and  cose. 

Ana. — A  collection  of  the  savings  of  certain  cele- 
brated or  witty  persons.  It  is  aftixed  lo  the  names  of 
persons  or  things,  as  Johnsoniana,  Scaligcriaua. 

Anaglyptography.— The  art  of  so  engraving  as  to 
give  the  surface  an  embossed  appearance,  as  if  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Used  in  representing 
coins,  medals,  hiis-rcliefs,  &c. 

AnagnoBtBB — Those  who,  in  the  printing-oRicc  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Life  in  Common  and  chwwhere  in 


ap-      Uij 
inls      w 


the  earlj'  ages  of  printing,  read  aloud  the  copy  to  the 
compositors.  It  was  the  practice  to  read  to  several  in 
tum,  as  the  reading  could  De  done  much  faster  than  the 
composition. 

AiifU)t»tlo  ProcssB. — A  method  of  reproducing, 
from  anything  once  printed,  another  series  of  lmpre»- 
sions.  Ttie  ttook,  or  the  matter  which  was  printed,  was 
treated  with  an  aci<l  and  submitted  to  pressure  against 
a  zinc  plate,  which  thus  had  a  design  fixed  upon  it 
similar  to  that  of  a  lithogrnpliic  plate. 

And,  in  its  form  &,  is  the  only  one  of  the  once  com- 
mon contractions  still  in  use,  except  in  some  special 
trades  or  occupations.  Good  present  usage  only  tol- 
erates it  in  the  names  of  firms,  as  Brown  &  Smith,  and 
in  the  word  &c.,  for  et  cetera.  Even  Id  both  these 
cases  it  is  spelled  out  by  many.  The  older  form  of  this 
was  fr",  which  showcil  its  resemblance  to  et,  the  first 
letter  being  perfect,  and  the  second  nearly  so.  Our 
present  character  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 

Anderson,  Alexander,  M.  D.,  the   father  of 

American  wood-en  graving   was   bom  near  Beekman's 

blip   New  ^  ork  on  Apnl  31    1775  two  days  after  the 

first  bidodslied  In  the  War  for  Independence  had  oc- 

cumd   ut  Lexington 

and    t  oucord       Hia 

father    John   Auder 

son    was  a   Scotch 

man  who  had  come 

to  this  country  some 

little  lime  before  and 

had  married  a  New 

England  woman     He 

differed  in  politics 

from  most  of  bis  coun 

trymen  in  Amcncaat 

di«tmguiihc<i 
for  thdr  loyalty 
while  ho  was  at  tne 
timiof  bissimsbirth 
the  publisher  of  a 
patnotic  paper  which 
supported  this  coiin- 


numed  llie  Constitu 
tional  Gazette.  He  continued  to  publish  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  tJie  loyal  sheets  of  Gaine  and  Rivington  until 
tlic  British  took  possession  of  Kew  York  in  Septem- 
ber, 1776.  when  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  his 
books  und  printing  materials,  nearly  all  of  which  were 


lost  iK'fore  he  attaineti  a  place  of  safely.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  Tears  young  Anderson  began  to  use  the 
graver  for  his  own  amusement.     He  was  a  timid  lad. 


dirunk  from  asking  questions  and  gained  information 
by  silent  and  modest  observation.  Peeping  hito  the 
windows  of  silvcismitbs  be  saw  the  shape  of  the  graver 
and  the  method  of  manipulating  it  in  the  lettenng  of 
spoons,  and  rolled-out  copper  cents  supplied  him  with 
plates  for  his  first  elTorts.  Some  of  his  earlier  essays  In 
tlie  art  were  in  making  copies  of  anatomical  figures 
from  niediciil  books.  Ilis  fattier  perceived  this  pro- 
clivity towards  medicine  with  pleasure,  and  deprecating 
the  lad's  manifest  tove  of  art  he  allowed  him  to  make 
prepamttons  for  the  profession  of  a  plivsician.  In  >lay. 
"*   '  ■     .  ..      .  .       .jjipj,.   1--.--  » — 


i7»e,  he  received  the  degre 


.illcul  doctor  from 


tlieorics  which  be  then  advanced  concerning  its 
and  cure  being  now  I<mg-estahlished  facts  in  medical 
science.  SiHin  after  he  iH'gan  his  medical  studies,  at 
the  age  of  aljout  seventeen,  his  proliciency  in  art  had 
become  so  great,  notwitlistanding  the  many  difflcultles 
in  his  way,  that  he  was  employed  by  William  Durcll,  a 
bookseller,  to  copy  the  iUustrations  of  a  popular  little 
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English  work  entitled  the  Looklng-Olnm  for  the  Mfnd. 
The  CD^raviDgs  which  adorned  it  were  made  on  wood 
hy  Bewick,  the  father  of  modem  wtmii-en graving.  Up 
to  this  time  Anderson's  eiiemvings  had  been  made  on 
rt-pe  metal,  and  he  bad  no  idea  that  wood  whs  used  for 
toe  purpose.  When  he  had  completed  about  half  the 
tUufilrations  he  whs  told  that  Bewick's  pictures  were 
engraved  on  boxwood.  lie  immediately  procured  some 
pieces  of  that  wood  from  a  rule-maker's  ehiip,  inrentcd 
proper  t<x>l8,  experimented,  and,  to  his  great  joj.  found 
the  material  much  more  agreeable  to  work  upon  and 
Biorc  easily  managed  than  type  metal.  Two  of  these 
wooden  blocks  arc  still  in  cxlsleucc.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  practice  of  medicine  Dr.  Anderson  drew  and  en- 
graved on  wood  in  an  admirable  manner,  even  when 
compared  with  the  art  at  the  present  day,  a  full-length 
human  skeleton,  from  Albinus's  Anatomy,  which  he  en- 
lareetl  to  llie  length  ot  three  feet.     Tliis.  it  is  believed. 


ncy  of  drawing  and  chamcteristicexecMtion.  When 
Dr.  Anderson  was  twenty-three  years  old  hia  family  all 
died  of  tile  yellow  fever.  He  was  attacked  while  in  at. 
tendance  upon  the  physician  with  whom  he  hail  studied 
and  who  had  been  prostrated  by  it.  Both  recovered,  and 
Anderson  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  to  visit 
his  patf'mal  uncle,  Alexander  Anderson,  who  was  then 
the  King's  botanist  at  Bt.  Vincent.  On  his  return  be 
resolved  to  abandim  the  practice  of  medicine  and  devote 
bimself  to  engraving,  for  which  he  had  conceived  an 
farepreasible  pa^on.  At  that  time  John  Rotwrts,  an 
eccentric  Scotchman  and  friend  of  Anderson's  deceased 
father,  who  pamtcd  miniatures  and  etched  and  en- 
psved  on  copper,  was  a  clever  mnsician  and  mathe- 
matician and  a  competent  draughtsman,  lieciime  his 
instructor.  Anderson  preferred  wooil -engraving,  but 
the  demand  for  it  being  small  he  practised  on  copper, 
and  under  Roberts's  instruction  gained  great  proficiency. 
Ilig  skill  was  well  attested  by  the  truntLspiece  to  H<>l>- 
ertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  and  a  portrait  of  Francis 
I.    Tliese  he  engraved  in  the  year  1800  for  an  edition 

Eublished  in  Kew  York  by  Hopkins.  But  Kobcrts's 
ibits  were  so  irregular  tliat  Anderson  did  not  remain 
with  him  long,  and  finally  his  master's  intern perancc 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  a<lvantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  tJiat  artist's  practical  sugges- 
tions. Anderson  established  himself  as  an  en^ver 
soon  after  leaving  Roberts,  and  up  to  the  year  1820  he 
used  both  wood  and  metal,  as  occasion  n^quirul.  lie 
illustruled  the  earliest  editirms  of  Webster's  Spelling 
Book,  long  a  leading  elementarv  book  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States.  In  18.17  a  new  and  more  fully  illus- 
tnted  eilition  of  that  work  was  published,  the  engrav- 
ings being  executed  by  Anderson  from  dmwings  by 
Morgan,  who  was  about  eight  vears  his  juniiir.  During 
his  long  and  busv  life  Dr.  Anderson  engraved  many 
thousands  ot  subjects.  His  laat  engraving  on  copper 
was  made  about  the  year  1812,  to  tlluslriile  a  quarto 
Bible.  The  subject  was  the  "  Last  Bupper,"  from  an 
English  design.  From  that  time  he  en^ved  on  wood 
exclusively,  and  found  continual  employment  until 
railed  upon  to  lay  aside  every  implement  of  labor  for- 
ever. In  the  spring  of  18-5B  he  removeil  from  where  ho 
had  lived  for  over  thirty  years,  going  to  Jersey  City, 
where  he  dwelt  with  a  married  daughter.  He  was  then 
eighty -five  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  issue^i  a  new 
business  card,  drawn  and  engraved  by  himself,  with  the 
appropriate  motto:  "Plexus  non  Fractus" — "Bent, 
Dot  Broken."  He  died  on  January  IT,  1870,  the  birth- 
day of  Franklin,  whom  he  might  have  seen.  Their  two 
lives  extended  over  one  hundre<l  and  sixty-four  years. 
Dr.  AndeiBon's  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  being 
Dinety-tiTe.  He  was  extremely  regitlnr  in  Ills  habits, 
and  would  not  ^t  up  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  lie  used 
to  declare,  "to  see  an  angel,"  His  reminiscences  ot  the 
put  were  ezlmnely  vivid.    He  waa  acquainted  with 


most  of  the  literary  and  professional  men  of  the  early 

Eart  of  this  century,  and  had  been  intimate  with  Irving 
■om  a  boy.  From  him  Irving  learned  to  play  the 
fla|i:colet.  In  person  he  was  a  little  below  the  medium 
height,  ratlier  thick  set,  and  presented  a  countenance 
always  bcaniing  with  benevolent  and  kindly  feeling. 

Andrews,  Evra  R.,  a  printer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
WHS  bom  in  the  town  of  Gates,  Monroe  County,  in  the 
Blale  of  Xew  York,  March  16,  1828.  His  father  moved 
into  Rochester,  then  known  as  Rochesterville.  in  that 
year.  The  son  allcnde<]  the  public  and  prival*  schools 
there  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  en- 
tered the  otHec  of  the  I^x^heBter  Democrat  as  a  feed-boy 
on  an  old-fashioned  double-ende<l  Adams  press.  He 
continued  In  that  place 
as  apprentice  and  jour- 
neyman for  eleven 
years,  when  In  18.54. 
with  three  others,  he 
went  into  business  for 
himself.  The  office  he 
established  was  a  small 
one    for    general    Job 

Erinting,  with  two 
and-presses.  One  af- 
ter another  of  Ihe  part- 
ners were  bought  out. 
and  since  18TI  he  Iiils 
been  conducting  n  book 
and  lob  offlee  and  book- 
bindery  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try outside  of  tlie  great 
cities.  For  four  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the 

City  Council,  and  the  last  year  its  chairman.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Ib'publiciui  party  for  Mayor  In 
1870,  but  was  defeale^i  by  a  small  majority,  being  op- 

Sosed  by  the  liquor  interest.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
rst  convention  of  the  Typothetie  at  Chicago  in  1887, 
and  has  since  that  time  annuallv  been  chosen  to  rep- 
resent his  local  organization  in  tile  deliberations  of  the 
United  Typotheta>.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  ita 
executive  commillee  fniiu  the  beginning. 

AnfkngsbaoIiBtabeii  (Ger.). — Initial  letters. 

JUiAjigekolumiie  (Ger.).— The  beginning  page. 

AnfajigBBelle  (Qer,).— Initial  line. 

Anfsaohtsii  (Ger.).— To  wet,  to  moisten. 

Anfiiliren  [etaen  8at»]  (Ger.).— To  mark  with 
quotations. 

AnfiihrnDgBaalohen  <Qcr.). — Marks  of  quotation. 

Anglalae  (Fr.).— A  script  of  a  certain  style,  so  called 
because  the  English  are  believed  by  the  French  to  write 

Anglo-Prenoh  Machine. — A  perfecting  cylinder 
press,  used  in  England,  bused  upon  the  plans  of  the 
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for  the  ImpreaMoD.  They  alternately  rise  and  fkll  in 
order  te  clear  the  form.  This  moYement  is  eflected  by 
a  rocking- frame,  fltud  with  a  knuckle  joint,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  ride  of 
the  macbiae.  When  the  Joint  inclines  to  an  angle  the 
cylinder  frame,  asslBted  by  springs,  ascends ;  when  per- 
pendicular the  frame  is  forced  down.  The  sheet  is  not 
grinted  as  the  bed  ^oes  in,  but  as  it  goes  to  the  end. 
Tippers  here  seize  it  and  then  release  it  to  the  outer 
form  cylinder,  also  supplied  with  gHppers.  From  this 
it  is  thrown  upon  the  deliTerv-tjMira.  An  advantage 
of  the  Anglo-I^ncb  madilne  Is  that  the  tables  have  a 
longer  travel  than  the  other  machines  {and  the  rolling  is 
better,  sa  the  whole  of  the  Inkers,  four  In  number,  com- 
pletely clear  the  form).  There  is  a  set-off  sheet  appa- 
ratus, which  is  an  arrangement  for  feeding  in  a  set-off 
sheet  with  each  sheet  to  be  printed.  This  meets  the 
sheet  when  it  is  entering  on  the  second  cylinder,  and 
the  set-off  paper  passing  round  with  it  prevents  the  Ink 
on  the  printed  slue  of  the  paper  setting  off  on  the  cyl- 
inder and  from  it  to  the  following  sheets. 

Jlnglo-Baxon.^ — This  character,  of  which  one  or 
two  fontfl  ought  to  be  In  all  large  ofBces,  has  Iweo  cast 
rince  1567.  The  language,  wblch  is  variously  styled 
AoKlo-Saxon  and  Old  English,  was  tliat  spoken  in  Eng. 
lana  from  the  invasion  of  the  Jutes  and  Angles  down 
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to  atout  1160.  when  it  began  to  undergo  changes  to  the 
shape  which  it  has  In  modem  English.  It  lasted  six 
hundred  years  In  England,  and  bad  previously  existed 
on  the  mainland. 

The  Anglo-Bnxon  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-three 
letters,  or,  with  the  addition  of  JE.,  of  twenty-four  let- 
ters, following  much  Uie  same  order  as  the  English. 


They  ui 


IS  follows ; 


i.  Enalisb. 


Th 
Th 


Y 


IB  in  got. 
lainpin. 


y  asin  IriicaL 
th  as  in  ttdng. 
th  asinamooUi. 


Borne  writera  have  discarded  the  peculiar  marks  for 
th,  and  indicate  the  sound  as  in  thing  by  a  colon  laid 
uuder  tbe  ^  as  here.  The  other  th  fi  then  unmarked. 
The  acute,  grave  and  clrcumSei  accents  are  all  used  at 
times,  but  uiere  is  not  much  regularity  among  wiitera 
in  their  employment.  There  Is,  too,  none  of  that  cer- 
tainty of  spelling  which  is  found  in  modem  Engliah  and 
French;  the  authors  wrote  as  seemed  good  te  them. 
Abbreviations  were  used  for  and,  that,  or  and  by.  To 
denote  the  omission  of  an  m  they  made  a  stroke  over  the 
preceding  character,  like  a  lone  accent.  The  only  signa 
or  notes  of  distinction  which  tney  had  were  one  dot  at 
the  end  of  each  sentence  or  of  each  line  of  a  poem,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  a  complete  dlacourae.  The  best 
guide  for  studying  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage by  way  of  comparison  is  German.  There  are 
dictionaries  and  grammarH  of  Anglo-Saxon,  but  more 
of  the  literature  remains  in  manuscript  thui  has  been 
printed.     As  compared  with  English  it  is  highly  com- 

Slicate<i,  our  present  language  having  been  changed, 
rat,  by  dropping  old  grammatical  forma,  and,  teoaoA, 
by  adding  new  words  from  other  souicea. 
Angolo  (Ital.).— A  mitre. 


the  basis  is  coal-tar,  have  been  added  within  the  li 
thirty  years  to  the  stock  of  the  printer.  They  are  clean 
and  good  working  colora,  and  have  the  property  of  cov- 
ering much  surface  for  a  given  weight.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  are  not  permanent.  When  the  work  is 
to  be  preserved  for  a  short  time  only  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  but  exposure  W  sunlight  or  even  to 
broad  daylight  soon  causes  them  to  fade.  Hence  there 
are  certam  classes  of  orders  on  which  they  never  can  be 
used.    Bee  Color  and  Inb. 

Anlaaon-DapeTTon,  Btlenne  Alexandre 
Jacques,  the  Inventor  of  the  flrat  hand-press  with 
modern  improvements,  was  bom  in  Paris  m  the  year 
1748.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Im- 
prlmerie  Koyale,  and  in  1790  published  a  letter  on  the 

K'nting  of  assignots.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  tbe 
volutionary  Tribunal.  He  describes  his  press,  which 
was  brought  out  atxjut  1T6.5.  as  having  one  pull.  It  had 
more  iron  and  less  wood  than  precedinx  presses,  and 
some  method  of  obtamiug  a  more  powerful  impression. 
French  writera  decUre  that  Stanhope's  ideas  were  boi^ 
rowed  from  this  machine. 

Annapolis.— Printing  was  done  at  Annapolis,  Hd., 
in  the  year  1726.  Previous  to  that  tune  the  prlntiag 
for  that  colony  had  been  executed  at  Philadelphia, 
by  Andrew  Bradford.  The  first  printer  was  William 
I^rks,  who  brought  out  a  volume  of  laws,  and  tbm 
began  a  ncwspiipcr.  In  1733  he  left  the  colony,  and 
there  whs  then  no  printer  until  1740.  when  Jonas  Green, 
of  the  celebnited  New  England  family  of  printers, 
accept«d  an  offer  from  the  guvcmment  of  Uaryland  tp 
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establish  a  i)Te8s.  He  was  appointed  printer,  and  had 
granted  to  him  an  annual  salary  of  £500,  currency.  In 
1745  he  began  a  newspaper.  Printing  has  been  contin- 
uous there  ever  since,  but  of  course  the  amount  is  not 
very  large,  as  the  city  is  a  small  one.  It  is  the  State 
capital,  and  has  seven  newspapers. 

AnxnerlLangen  (Noten)  (Oer.).— Notes. 

Annuals, — The  name  of  a  class  of  books  which  for 
some  years  were  very  popular  in  this  country.  They 
appeared  about  Christmas  and  were  usually  of  a  ll^ht 
literary  nature,  tastefuUy  made  up  and  illustrated  with 
finely-en^ved  prints.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in 
London  m  1822,  and  ycftrlv  thereafter  new  ones  were 
added  to  the  list  untU  in  1829  no  less  than  seventeen  an- 
nuals were  published  there.  The  supplementary  vol- 
umes of  cyclopaMlias  and  other  works  which  appear 
yearly  are  also  termed  annuals. 

Axmonce  (Fr.).  Anaeige  (Ger.).— Advertisement ; 
notice  ;  annonce  speciale  (Fr.),  special  notice. 

AnonTin,  a  book  in  which  the  name  of  the  author 
does  not  appear. 

AnonTinoiUL — Literally  without  a  name,  or  name- 
less. It  is  applied  to  books  which  do  not  bear  the  name 
of  the  author.  When  an  assumed  name  is  given  the 
term  pseudonym  is  used. 

Anschlageaettel,  der  (Oer.).— The  handbill ;  the 
placard. 

Ansetablatt,  das  (Gkr.).— The  fly-leaf. 

Ansetaen  (Gkr.). — ^To  compose  on. 

Antimony. — A  metal  which  is  indispensable  in  type- 
founding.  It  occurs  in  nature  generally  in  masses,  con- 
sisting of  needles,  which  are  extremely  brittle.  In  this 
shape  it  is  a  sulphuret,  commonly  called  crude  anti- 
mony. Metallic  antimony,  as  obtained  from  the  smelter, 
is  not  absolutely  pure,  containing  frequently  minute 
portions  of  iron,  lead  and  arsenic.  The  metal  is  a  brit- 
Ue  one,  of  a  sUvery  white  color,  and  with  a  crystaUine 
fracture.  The  specific  gravity  is  6.86.  The  facility 
wiUi  which  it  is  alloye<l  with  gold,  since  its  fumes  alone 
render  this  most  ductile  metal  immediately  brittle,  led 
the  alchemists  to  assign  to  it  a  royal  lineage,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  by  the  title  of  regulus,  or  the  little  kins.  It 
^  used  in  combination  with  lead,  tin,  bismuth  ana  cop- 
per, or  with  the  first  alone,  in  making  type,  leads,  furm- 
ture,  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates.  It  causes  the 
compound  to  become  much  harder  than  lead  or  tin,  and 
it  possesses  the  singular  quality  of  expanding  as  it 
cools,  so  that  the  melted  type  metal  is  sure  to  fill  the 
mold  completely,  and  the  letter  is  thereby  rendered  very 
sharp. 

Antiqoa. — ^The  name  given  to  Roman  characters  in 
Germany. 

Antiquar  (Gter.). — ^Anti(]|uaiian,  a  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  students  of  the  antique,  but  now  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  bookseller  who  deals  in  old  and  rare 
books.  Der  modeme  Antiquar  is  a  product  of  stiU 
more  recent  days,  and  is  one  who  deals  in  new  books  on 
which  he  makes  "liberal  discounts  to  everybody  "  and 
sells  to  Uie  rest  of  the  world  *'rezardless  of  cost."  A 
sort  of  literary  pawnbroker  or  booK-butcher. — Cagpar. 

Antlquarhandlong,  Antiquarbnohhand- 
lang»  Antiquarlatshandlang  (Gkr.).— Antiquarian 
or  old  book  business. 

Antiqoarla  (Gter.  and  Lat.). — Old  or  second-hand 
books ;  Antiquaiia  aus  dem  Verlage,  old  stock  of  the 
publications  of  a  certain  bookseller ;  remainders,  or  new 
books  reduced  in  price. 

Antiquarian. — A  size  of  drawing-paper,  58  by  81 
iDches. 

Antlquarll  (Lat.). — This  name  was  given  to  the 
monks  who  were  also  scribes,  and  who  copied  books 
before  the  invention  of  printing ;  those  who  copied  old 


books  more  especially  were  called  antiquarii ;  those 
who  transcribed  new  ones,  librarii. 

Antique. — 1.  A  kind  of  type  in  which  each  line  is 
made  heavy  alike,  the  serifs  being  kept  in  their  full 
proportion.  Antiques  form  verv  useful  styles  in  job 
offices,  being  condensed,  extended,  expanded,  light-face, 
heavy -face,  &c.  They  were  denounced  by  Hansard  in 
1825  as  monstrosities.  Certainly  the  face  which  ho 
showed  to  justify  his  denunciation  was  a  very  bad  one. 

These  words  are  in  antique. 

2.  In  England  this  expression  is  sometimes  applied 
to  old-style  type. 

8.  Tooling  executed  without  gold.  It  is  also  called 
blind  tooling.  When  the  expression  morocco  antique 
or  calf  antique  is  used  it  means  that  the  whole  of  the 
finishing  is  blind.  The  boards  must  also  be  thick  and 
beveled,  and  the  edges  either  dull  gilt  or  red,  or  gilt 
over  red.  This  class  of  work  is  used  extensively  for 
religious  books. 

Antiporto  (Ital.).— The  bastard  title. 

ApejQu  (Fr.).— Survey  ;  sketch. 

Apograph. — A  copv,  as  distinguished  from  an  auto- 
graph ;  sometimes  applied  to  the  ancient  manuscript 
copies  of  books. 

Apostroph,  der  (Oer.). — ^The  apostrophe. 

Apostrophe. — A  mark  used  to  indicate  the  posses- 
sive or  genitive  case  and  also  employed  as  a  sign  of  elision. 
It  is  in  reality  a  comma  at  the  top  of  a  fine.  When 
used  as  the  mark  of  the  possessive  case,  in  the  singular, 
it  comes  before  the  final  s,  but  after  it  in  tiie  plunl. 
Thus,  in  John's  house,  the  mark  follows  the  original 
word  or  stem  and  is  found  before  the  s,  but  in  the  sol- 
diers' shoes,  meaning  several  soldiers,  it  is  at  the  end. 
If  it  is  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  or  a  subdivision,  the 
colon,  period  or  semicolon  comes  after  it,  as  well  as 
the  comma.  An  apostrophe  shows  an  elision  or  omis- 
sion of  a  letter  or  letters,  as  in  e'er  for  ever,  Edinboro' 
for  Edinburgh,  'tis  for  it  is,  or  GJen'l  for  General.  Some 
letter  must  be  lost  or  dropped,  otherwise  the  period  is 
the  proper  abbreviation.  Thus  Lond.  is  a  contrac- 
tion for  London,  GJeo.  for  Oeorge,  A.  M.  for  Anno 
Mimdi  (year  of  the  world).  But  if  London  ought  to 
be  spelled  out  in  analogy  with  other  words,  and  the 
table  in  which  it  was  to  be  printed  had  not  enough 
room  for  it,  L'ndon  or  L'd'n  might  be  used,  or  L'p'l  for 
Liverpool.  Apostrophes  form  the  concluding  mark 
in  quotations,  showing  where  they  end,  the  beginning 
being  in  inverted  commas.  Thus  "the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man"  is  a  quotation,  and  this  fact  is 
shown  by  the  four  marks,  two  before  and  two  after. 
In  Eneland  the  first  quotation  begins  with  a  single 
invert^  comma  and  a  single  apostrophe  ends  it ;  here 
two  are  generally  used.  The  single  comma  and  apos- 
trophe are  here  employed  for  a  quotation  withm  a 
quotation ;  the  quotation  within  this  takes  two  again, 
and  the  next  one,  so  continuing  as  long  as  one  quo- 
tation goes  within  another.  In  England  it  is  first  one, 
then  two,  then  one,  and  so  on.  The  inverted  commas 
are  repeated  at  each  paragraph,  but  the  apostrophe  or 
apostrophes  are  only  used  once,  and  then  at  the  end. 
The  character  is  generally  borne  off  from  the  matter,  if 
there  is  no  blank  between  the  last  letter  and  this  sign, 
by  a  thin  space,  but  after  a  comma,  period,  or  other  letter 
having  a  space  at  its  top  this  is  not  done.  Many  good 
printers  do  not  do  so  in  any  case.  When  one,  two  or 
more  quotations  within  each  other  end  together  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  space.  (See 
Quotations.)  Some  authorities  on  punctuation  make 
the  quotation,  if  not  of  the  whole  sentence,  end  inside 
of  the  comma,  semicolon  or  period,  and  there  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  this. 

Appearing. — That  part  of  a  page  which  appears 
in  print  without  the  blank  line. 
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Appendix.— An  addition  to  a  book.  coataiDlng  fur- 
ther information.  Very  (requcntlj  its  conteDts  are 
similar  to  long  notes,  placed  there  so  that  they  shall 
not  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  t«Kt  too  much. 

Applanare.  Battere  (I tal.). —Planing  down  the 
^pe. 

A^plegatb.  AaguBtus,  a  celebrated  maker  of 
printing-presses,  was  bom  Id  1789  in  England,  and 
died  there,  at  Dartford.  February  9,  1871.  He  was  a 
printer  originally  and  began  business  fur  himself  in 
1613.  His  father  was  Augustus  Joseph  Applegnth,  a 
captain  in  the  East  India  service.  In  1816  I&ward 
Ckiw^r.  his  brother-in-law.  took  out  a  patent  for 
printing  with  curved  stereotype  plates,  and,  according 
. — ,!_L  .   -  acmnea  constructed  on  this 


to  an  English  account,  n 


principle  were  successful  for  yei 
consisted  in  "  curving  or  bcuaing  stereotype  plates 
and  printing  with  the  same."  His  method  was  to  take 
a  mold  in  plaster-of.paria  from  the  blocks  or  types. 
and  to  cast  therefrom  a  plate  "in  the  usual  method 
practiced  by  stereotype  founders  with  the  alloy  used 
for  printers'  types  or  stereotype  platus."  The  plat« 
was  neatcd  and  laid  upon  some  soft  surfnce  face  down- 
wards, and  the  two  were  then  passed  under  a  cylinder, 
the  degree  of  pressure  empliiyed  producing  the  curve 
required.  Such  curved  plates  were  afterwards  fixed 
upon  a  cylinder  b^  means  of  catches.  This  cylimler 
revolved  under  inkiug-rollers,  which  alternately  ran  on 
the  naked  cylinder  and  on  the  stereotype  plates  fixed 
on  a  part  of  it.  Color  was  applied  to  these  rollers  from 
other  rollers  that  distributetl  tlie  ink  to  a  large  distrib- 
uting-roller supplied  by  a  vibrating-roUer  from  a  meCAl 
cylinder  against  which  the  color  lay.  After  the  stereo- 
type plates  had  received  the  color  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  paper  on  the  paper  cylinder,  which  revolved 
in  contact  with  and  pressed  against  the  plates.  This 
machine  was  for  continuous  sheets  or  long  sheets  of 

eaper-hanging.  In  company  with  Applegath,  Cowper, 
1 1818.  patented  a  method  lor  distributing  ink  upon  a 
flat  distributing- table  by  means  of  rollers  covered  with 
leather,  felt  or  composition,  the  distributing  ■  rollers 
having  an  end  motion.  This  was  just  befure  the  time 
of  tile  introduction  of  composilion  rollers  into  general 
use  in  England.  At  the  snnie  time  the  patent  in- 
cluded the  improvement  for  conveying  the  sheet  of 
paper  from  one  printing- cylinder  to  another  by  means 
of  four  con veying-d nuns,  to  which  it  was  held  by  two 
sets  of  endless  strings  or  tapes.  With  modifications 
this  is  still  in  use  in  England.  In  1818  they  made  ma- 
chines for  the  Bank  of  England  to  print  six  colors  in 
perfect  register,  and  these  were  employed  for  some 


time.  Shortly  after  Applegath  separated  from  Cowper, 
opened  a  new  printing-onlce  in  London,  the  nucleuB 
of  the  present  office  of  the  Messrs.  Clowes,  and  began 
to  make  machines  for  newspaper  printing.  Their  cir- 
culation was  constantly  increasing,  but  flie  means  of 
supplying  the  printed  sheets  did  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio.  He  succeeded  in  making  a  press,  known 
as  a  four  feeder  for  the  Tiaia  in  1826,  which  turned  out 
S,500  an  hour,  but  in  1846  Mr.  Walter  demanded  one 
that  should  go  still  faster.  The  machine  first  mentioned 
is  described  Ly  Savage  as  a  combination  of  four  presses 
in  one,  but  tne  new  oneinvcnted  by  Mr.  Applegath 


adopted  for  more  security.  There  were  eight  impres- 
sion cylinders  around  the  central  one.  and  each  cylmder 
had  Its  separate  feeder  and  taking-off  apparatus.  There 
was  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Hoc  type- revolving 
press  m  winch  similar  devices  were  shown  at  about 
the  same  time  but  the  position  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
sheets  was  much  more  awkward  This  machine  was 
stib<w;quently  enlarged  so  that  a  theoretical  speed  of 
20  000  an  hour  could  be  obtained  but  it  was  superseded 
by  a  Hoe  in  18o9  In  1346  he  devised  a  method  for 
pnnting  from  rolls  of  paper  but  he  was  not  the  first 
to  put  this  theorv  into  practice  having  been  antici- 
pated both  by  Bullock  and  W  alter  To  him  were  due 
many  improvements  in  the  press  type  casting,  emboss- 
ing and  Bilk  pnniing  It  is  incontestable  that  he  was 
the  firvt  who  modified  and  made  practicable  the  steam. 
machine  for  popular  work  as  the  press  of  KOnig  was 
extremely  complicated 

Appleton,  Daolel,  the  founder  of  the  present  im- 
mense business  of  D  Appkton  &  Co  New  York,  was 
bom  in  Haverhill.  Mass.,  December  10.  1785.  He  was 
bred  to  the  dry-goods  business,  and  went  to  New  York 
in  tliat  capacity  in  1835.  Shortly  after,  in  company 
with  Jonathan  Leavitt,  his  brother-in-law.  a  book- 
binder, he  began  bookselling.  In  1831  he  removed  to 
the  Clinton  Hall  building,  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
Beekman  and  Nassau  streets,  his  son,  William  H.,  being 
with  him.  They  were  very  successful,  having  a  fine 
knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  and  their  business 
steadily  Increased,  until  only  one  other  house  existed 
in  Xew  York  city  of  the  same  magnitude.  In  1837  their 
London  agency  was  opened,  and  the  nest  year  William 
Henry  Appleton  became  a  partner.  Mr.  Appleton  died 
on  March  27,  1849.  The 
business  was  continued 
by  three  of  his  sons.  Will- 
lam  H..  John  Adams  and 
Daniel  Sydney.  In  its 
earlier  years  their  place 
of  business  was  at  200 
Broadway,  aftem-ards  at 
348,  and  'then  at  443.  the 
old  Society  Library 
building,  Tneyremovwi 
from  this  to  72  Grand 
street,  then  to  549  Broad- 
way, and  are  now  at  3 
Bond  street.  Junior 
members  of  the  family 
have  been  admitted  with- 
in a  few  years.  Two  of 
the  sons  are  dead,  leav-  ^— . 
Ing  as  the  only  survivor  ^,^^^^^i24Cf/^ 
of    the    original    family  '^^  ^/ 

William    ir    Appleton. 

Those  who  are  now  members  besirics  him  are  William 
Wortlien.  Daniel  and  Eiiward  Dale  Appleton.  Thelat- 
ter  is  in  charge  of  the  print ing-ollice  and  bookbindery, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Appleton  Manufactur- 
ing Conipany,  of  which  the  members  of  the  firm  and 
the  heads  ot  departments  are  trustees.    The  printing- 
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office  and  bindery  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  very  large  one, 
is  fitted  with  every  convenience.  This  house  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  medical  and  scientific  books  and  for 
its  works  of  reference.  The  American  Cyclopaedia  has 
been  issued  in  two  editions,  the  first  beginning  in  18^ 
and  the  second  in  1872.  The  number  of  copies  sold  has 
been  very  great.  Picturesque  America  was  another 
great  success.  Of  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  which  they 
still  issue,  they  print  a  million  copies  a  year. 

Apprendlsta  (Ital.).— An  apprentice. 

Apprentl,  1'  (Fr.).— The  apprentice;   apprentis- 
sage,  apprenticeship. 

Apprentice  (from  French  apprendre,  to  learn). — 
One  who  is  learning  a  trade.  Before  the  minute  division 
of  labor  and  the  establishment  of  factories,  which  began 
just  before  the  American  War  of  Independence,  almost 
all  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  commerce  and  trade 
were  made  in  little  shops,  consisting  of  a  master,  a 
journeyman  or  two  and  several  apprentices.  In  these 
callings  men  could  earn  more  money  than  by  agriculture 
or  seafaring,  and  places  in  them  were  eagerly  sought 
for.  Such  customs  extended  to  occupations  to  which 
we  do  not  now  attach  the  idea  of  apprenticeship,  such 
as  stationers  and  mercers.  They  afforded  to  boys  gen- 
erally their  only  opportunity  of  rising.  The  laas  were 
not  accepted  without  a  premium,  or  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  father  or  guardian  became  responsible  for 
a  sum  of  money.  The  usual  term  was  for  seven  years, 
or  lon^r  if  the  boy  was  taken  before  fourteen,  and  he 
and  his  guardian  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  penalty  clause,  which  was  to  be  enforced 
in  case  of  its  \iolation.  These  customs  extended  to 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  premium.  There 
is  still  living  in  New  York  a  Journeyman  who  served 
eight  years  and  a  half  in  that  city.  In  England,  as  we 
learn  from  Johnson,  the  strictness  of  the  agreement  had 
been  lessened  by  1810.  Masters  then  began  taking  ap- 
prentices who  did  not  live  with  them,  and  even  boys 
who  had  gained  a  certain  proficiency,  but  had  not  yet 
filled  their  time.  These  became  known  in  that  country 
as  turnovers,  because  in  some  cases  they  turned  over 
their  papers  to  another  master.  In  the  United  States 
complaints  were  made  by  the  New  York  Typographical 
Society  as  early  as  1820  that  employers  were  putting  on 
too  many  boys.  Yet  the  practice  of  having  the  boys 
live  with  the  family  still  continued.  James  Harper, 
the  oldest  of  the  firm  of  Harper  «&  Brothers,  lodged  and 
fed  his  apprentices  after  he  began  business,  and  even 
administered  corporal  punishment  to  them.  The  right 
of  the  master  to  do  this  was  regarded  as  indisputable. 
But  after  1836  indoor  apprenticeship  ceased  to  be  the 
rule,  and  was  unknown  here  twenty  years  later.  At 
the  same  time  the  total  number  of  those  that  were  ap- 

erenticed  was  diminished.  Probably  in  1860  not  one 
oy  in  thirty  was  bound.  Later  the  custom  was  almost 
entirely  given  up.  In  country  districts  boys  are,  in 
rare  instances,  still  apprenticed.  If  indentures  are 
made  out  they  are  for  snort  teims.  generally  for  four  or 
three  years,  but  sometimes  only  for  two.  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  trade  could  not  be  learned  in  tliis  time,  but 
owing  to  the  bad  habit  which  prevails  by  which  book 
composition  is  not  taught  to  a  boy  on  a  newspaper,  and 
a  job  hand  knows  next  to  nothing  about  the  two  other 
subdivisions  of  typesetting,  the  amount  of  information 
gleaned  during  an  apprenticeship  is  very  little  indeed. 
The  common  method  now  with  boys  in  the  country  is 
for  the  employers  to  make  a  verbal  agreement  with  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  naming  the  remuneration 
that  will  be  given.  This  varies  from  $30  or  $40,  with 
board,  the  first  year,  up  to  $100  or  $150  the  fifth  year. 
By  the  week  it  is  from  $2.50  at  the  beginning  to  |6  or 
$7  at  the  end.  The  employer  has  no  more  control  over 
the  apprentice  than  he  has  over  any  other  boy.  In  the 
cities  tliere  arc  hardly  any  boys  who  have  made  a  defi- 
nite agreement  to  stay  a  length  of  time.    The  system 


has  virtually  disappeared,  and  few  employers  care  about 
hiring  l)oys  as  compositors.  When  they  do  so  the  boys 
are  known  as  two-thirders,  because  formerly  they  re- 
ceived two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  the  men.  The  down- 
fall of  the  apprentice  system  may  be  traced  to  several 
sources.  Masters  had  a  different  mode  of  life  and  did 
not  like  to  dwell  over  their  offices ;  their  places  had  be- 
come large,  and  they  could  not  devote  that  attention  to 
the  apprentices  which  was  requisite  if  the  latter  were 
to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  association  ;  great  labor 
was  entailed  upon  the  mistresses  in  the  way  of  cooking 
and  in  taking  care  of  rooms ;  boys  resented  the  indigni- 
ties and  hard  work  put  upon  them,  much  of  this  usly- 
ing  no  relation  to  the  printing  business,  and  ran  away  ; 
magistrates  would  not  punish,  hence  no  discipline  could 
be  exercised,  and  the  newspaper  printers  for  many  years 
set  their  faces  against  tlie  employment  of  any  appren- 
tices on  daily  papers.  There  were  few  well  •  qualified 
workmen  to  teach,  and  the  apprenticeship  did  not  bring 
its  fancied  advantages.  In  recent  years  the  printers' 
unions  have  generally  forbidden  employers  from  having 
more  tlmn  one  apprentice  to  ten  or  twelve  journeymen. 
Whenever  a  strike  came  off  the  union  would  urge  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  boys  to  join  them,  which  they 
generally  did.  These  various  causes  have  combined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  former  system  of  learning  the  trade. 
There  is  still  a  sufficient  supply  of  boys,  however.  In 
the  city  they  enter  as  feeders  upon  a  Gordon  press,  or  as 
errand  boys,  gradually  pick  up  some  knowledge,  and 
leave  one  situation  for  another,  urged  by  higher  pay, 
until  the  young  men  think  they  ought  to  get  journey- 
man's wages.  In  the  country  the  supply  is  inexhausti- 
ble. Boys  work  a  few  months  or  a  few  years,  go  to 
the  cities,  and  after  bein^  in  them  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire their  trade  over  again  become  passable  workmen. 

In  view  of  these  things  it  becomes  needless  to  lay 
special  stress  upon  what  the  older  writers  on  typography 
have  said  about  an  apprentice.  He  should  be  in  good 
health  and  have  good  eyesight ;  his  education  should 
be  far  enough  advanced  to  be  able  to  answer  the  ordi- 
nary questions  in  grammar,  history  and  geography  ;  he 
should  have  a  familiarity  with  writing,  and  know  how 
to  spell.  The  study  of  books  on  typography  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  liim,  and  he  should,  as  far  as  poisible, 
endeavor  to  learn  the  reasons  why  certain  operations  are 
performed  as  they  are.  The  cup  must  be  avoided,  and 
the  apprentice  should  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  read- 
ing books  of  value.  It  is  not  so  much  by  what  is  done, 
but  by  what  he  knows  how  to  do,  that  a  man  attains 
success.  If  the  boy  leanis  his  trade  in  a  small  office  he 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  time  is  up  to  labor  in 
a  larger  one,  with  a  different  class  of  work,  so  that  he 
may  really  become  an  acx;omplished  journeyman. 

In  England  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is  seven 
years.  The  boy  is  no  longer  taught  the  whole  tnule, 
out  is  only  an  apprentice  to  one  branch,  except  in  small 
country  offices.  An  apprenticeship  expires  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  no  matter  how  long  the  boy  may  have 
been  bound  for.  In  London  indoor  apprentices  are  no 
longer  taken,  the  regulations  of  indenture  liaving  re- 
cently been  altered.  The  Society,  or  printers'  union, 
will  admit  no  one  who  has  not  completed  his  time. 

The  followiujij^  is  the  form  of  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment useii  by  Quantin  et  Cic.,  of  Paris,  and  similar 
agreements  are  used  everywhere  throughout  France, 
although  the  wording  may  be  different : 

Article  1.—M has  requested  MM.  Quantin  et  Cie.,  who 

have  u^eed  thereto,  to  admit as  an  apprentice  com- 

ritor  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified,  and  to  which 
has  given  his  complete  atiherence. 

Art.  2.— The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  to  be  four  consecutive 

years,  to  commence  from  this day  of  ,18 — 

M formally  cngaKes  to  leave in  the  estab- 
lishment durinff  the  above-named  period. 

Art.  8.— The  younj? is  compelled  to  submit  with  zeal 

and  docility  to  the  tasks  which  will  be  »?iven  to  him,  and  he  is  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  bouse. 

Art.  4.— M.  Quantin  requests  no  premium  from  M 
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tar  the  attention  and  inrofesslonal  ednoatlon  given  to  the  ap- 
prentice ;  but  M engaj^es  to  contribute  bv  his  personal 

efforts  to  maintain  the  pupil  in  the  assiduous  habits  and  good 
conduct  demanded  of  him  m  the  ofBce. 

Art.  6.— The  apprentice  should  be  punctual  in  his  attendance 
at  business  at  8  a.  m.,  and  must  always  appear  tidv  and  clean. 
Any  infraction  of  this  regulation  without  a  plausible  motive  be- 
ing assigned  will  be  punished  with  a  fine.  One  hour  will  be  al- 
lowed mm  for  d^e&ner^  and  he  will  leave  the  office  at  7  p.  x. 

Art.  0.— Bvery  month  a  report  of  the  apprentice's  work  and 
conduct^  delivered  by  the  manager  of  the  office,  and  signed  by 
M.  Quantin,  will  be  sent  to  the  parents,  who  will  thus  be  able  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  boy.  This  report  must  be  returned 
the  following  day  to  the  manager,  accompanied  by  the  signature 
of  the  parents. 

Art.  7.— In  case  of  enforced  absence  by  sickness  or  any  other 

cause,  M engages  to  communicate  immediately  in 

writing  with  the  manager  of  the  office.  If  the  complaint  should 
cause  a  prolonged  absence  the  apprentice  will  be  required  to 
give  this  time  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Art.  8.— After  the  first  six  months,  if  the  boy  has  conducted 
himself  well,  and  has  given  satisfactory  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the 
work,  he  will  receive  a  remuneration  or  a  sou  an  hour,  which 
may  be  increased  successively  to  two,  three,  four  and  five  sous 
[five  cents],  according  to  his  progress  as  certified  by  the  mana- 
ger of  the  office.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  the  boy  be 
unsatisfactory  and  open  to  complaint,  the  gratuitous  period  mav 
be  prolonged,  and  may  even  be  followed  by  dismissal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  tiie  work  and  at  the  will  of  the  mana- 
ger the  fixed  wages  may  be  changed,  regularly  or  suddenly,  to  a 
piece-work  scale,  at  the  rate  of  a  fourth,  third  or  half  of  the 
scale  for  Journeymen,  according  to  whether  the  apprentice  has 
served  one.  two  or  three  years  of  his  time. 

Art.  9.— A  stoppage  of  one-fifth  will  be  made  from  the  boy's 
wages.  If  he  has  always  faithfully  fulfilled  his  engagements 
this  accumulated  capital  will  be  returned  to  him  at  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship,  but  if  he  has  not  done  so  it  will  be  forfeited 
to  M.  Quantin. 

Art.  To.— If  at  any  period  whatever  of  his  apprenticeship  the 
boy,  by  reason  of  violation  of  the  clauses  of  thej>re8ent  contract. 
Insubordination,  misconduct,  or  any  other  sufficient  cause,  and 
of  which  M.  Quantin  alone  will  be  the  Judge,  necessitates  bis 
dismissal,  he  will  thereby  lose  all  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  as  well  as  to  the  stoppages  which  have  been 
made  from  him,  without  the  parents  being  able  to  make  any  ob- 
jection thereto.  In  such  a  case  this  contract  will  be  void,  and 
the  apprentice  will  be  deprived  of  any  certificate  whatever 
showing  his  progress  in  the  establishment. 

Art.  11.— Should  the  apprentice  leave  the  office  before  the  time 
fixed  by  the  present  agreement,  either  of  his  own  accord  or 
through  his  parents,  M.  Ouantin  will  avail  himself  of  all  his 
rights  before  the  proper  tribunal. 

Art.  12.— If,  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship.  It  is  found  that 
the  apprentice  has  shown  sufficient  zeal,  good  conduct  and  apti- 
tude he  will  be  given  employment  and  admitted  as  a  Journey- 
man in  the  house.  A  silver  medal  will  likewise  be  given  to  him 
en  mntvenir  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Art.  18.— If,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  the  trial  made  by  M. 
Quantin  does  not  answer  to  his  expectations,  he  reserves  to  nim- 
self  the  absolute  right  to  close  this  office  whenever  he  may  think 
proper.  In  that  event  he  will  reimburse  to  each  deserving  ai>- 
prentice  the  amount  of  the  stoppages  made  from  him. 

[Here  follow  the  date  and  signatures  of  the  master  and  the 
boy's  parents  or  guardian.] 

In  the  office  of  Chaix  et  Cie.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
whole  world,  the  apprentices  are  looked  after  very  care- 
fully, and  in  addition  a  technical  school  is  kept  up, 
which  will  be  described  under  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. The  boys  are  admitted  into  the  establishment  on 
trial  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  They  must  be  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  elementary  instruction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  and  must  undergo  an  examination  to 
test  the  extent  of  their  education  ;  they  are  then  exam- 
ined by  the  doctor  of  the  house  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
in  good  health,  whether  they  have  been  vaccinated  or 
are  suffering  from  any  infirmity  which  would  be  likely 
to  render  them  unfit  for  their  business.  The  apprentices 
are  bound  for  four  years.  After  the  first  six  months  of 
trial  those  engaged  as  compositors,  engravers  or  lithog- 
raphers are  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  day  ;  during 
their  second  year  they  receive  twenty  cents  a  day  ;  the 
third  year  thirty -one  cents ;  the  fli*st  half  of  the  fourtli 
year  forty  cents,  and  fifty  cents  during  the  last  six 
months.  Those  employed  in  the  pressi-oom  are  paid 
the  first  three  months  (the  trial  period)  fifteen  cents  a 
day ;  after  three  months,  twenty  cents ;  six  months, 
twenty-five ;  nine  mouths,  thirty,  and  so  on  for  every 
three  months  to  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship.  The 
apprentices  who  are  learning  tlie  business  of  a  composi- 
tor work  in  a  room  by  themselves  under  the  guidance 
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of  a  competent  workman,  while  the  8ax)erintendeiice  of 
those  in  the  pressroom  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pressmen 
and  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom.  The  practical  edu- 
cation of  tiiose  in  the  composing-room  is  graduated  ac-r 
cording  to  their  respective  ages  and  the  proficiency  they 
display.  During  the  first  year  they  learn  to  pick  up  the 
characters,  to  space  and  justify  the  lines  and  to  distrib- 
ute the  type,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  the  differ- 
ent types  used  in  composition  ;  in  the  second  and  third 
years  Uiey  are  taught  the  art  of  composing  title-pages, 
tables  and  the  correction  of  authors'  proofs ;  while  in 
the  fourth  year  they  are  exercised  in  making  up  pages, 
imposing  sheets  and  in  general  supervision  of  the  work 
of  the  younger  apprentices.  After  having  served  three 
years  and  a  naif  they  are  placed  under  clickers  of  com- 
panionships in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  workroom. 

To  encourage  the  boys  in  application  several  devices 
are  used.  Ornamental  tokens  are  distributed,  bearing 
on  one  side  the  name  and  style  of  the  firm,  and  on  the 
reverse  an  excellent  moral  borrowed  from  Franklin, 
which  runs  thus :  **  If  anyone  tells  you  that  you  can  en- 
rich yourself  in  any  other  way  than  by  labor  and  econ- 
omy, don't  listen  to  him  ;  he  is  a  poisoner."  Marks  are 
awarded  for  good  conduct  and  work,  which  are  added 
up  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  total  determines 
the  position  of  the  apprentice  on  a  tablet  of  honor  placed 
in  the  workroom.  Prizes  are  distributed  annually,  com- 
prising books,  composing-sticks,  inkstands,  purses  or 
other  suitable  rewards.  Little  instructive  and  moral 
books  and  tickets  for  theatres  and  concerts  are  fre- 
quently given  out.  Monitors  (known  by  the  military 
title  of  sergents)  are  appointed  every  month  from  the 
most  deserving,  and  their  duty  is  to  exact  order  and  to 
exercise  supervision,  for  which  service  thev  receive  at 
their  option  either  a  dozen  photographs  of  themselves 
or  a  sum  of  five  f nines.  A  library  of  700  volumes  is 
furnished.  There  is  a  monthly  examination  of  the  ap- 
prentices by  the  doctor  of  the  establishment.  Simple 
medicines  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  house  in 
the  event  of  illness.  Each  apprentice  contributes  about 
fifteen  cents  a  month  to  a  mutual  aid  society.  He  thus 
becomes  entitled  to  have  the  attendance  of  the  doctor 
at  his  home  and  a  sum  of  six  francs  a  week  for  six 
months.  In  the  event  of  the  boy's  death  his  relatives 
receive  the  sum  of  $10.  There  is  a  savings-bank,  in- 
surance against  accidents,  life  insurance,  a  bonus  ac- 
cording to  the  profits  of  the  house  that  year,  and  a  fund 
for  tlie  superannuated.  If  he  remains  with  the  estab- 
li^ment  for  forty  years,  or  from  the  beginning  of  his 
apprenticeship  till  he  is  fifty -five,  he  will  receive  from 
that  time  a  life  annuity  of  about  $80  a  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union,  at  a  meeting 
in  September,  1868,  made  the  following  regulations  re- 
spectmg  apprentices,  wliich  probably  embodies  all  that 
can  or  will  be  done  upon  this  subject  by  the  unions,  as 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship 
is  maintained  in  that  city  than  anywhere  else : 

1.  All  bojrs  entering  a  printing  -  ofBce  with  the  intention  of 
learning  the  business  sbull  be  held  by  indenture  or  written  con- 
tract. 

2.  Every  boy  shall  be  held  by  indenture  or  written  contract 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years. 

8.  Tlie  number  of  apprentices  in  an  office  shall  not  exceed  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  five  journeymen  regularly  employed, 
the  average  to  be  ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  office— say 
for  one  year. 

4.  All  apprentices  in  book  offices  shall  be  paid  by  the  piece,  at 
Journeyman's  wages,  and  fixed  sums  (as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  contracting  parties)  shall  be  deducted  by  the  employer  as 
compensatltm  for  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  instructing 
them  in  the  art. 

6.  When  a  boy  shall  have  contracted  with  an  employer  to 
serve  a  certain  term  of  years  he  shali  on  no  pretense  whatever 
leave  said  employer  and  contract  with  another  without  the  full 
and  free  consent  of  said  first  employer ;  provided,  that  such 
change  may  be  made  in  oonscquence  of  the  death  or  relinquish- 
ment of  business  by  first  emplover. 

6.  Job  Apprentices.— flob-worlc  being:  necessarily  required  to 
be  done  by  the  week,  the  apprentice  shall  receive  such  oompen- 
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ntkmfbrlilsMnrloMMUiabiUtTihalloommaiid.  In  all  other 
respects  he  shall  be  gOTemed  by  toe  same  roles  as  apply  to  boys 
on  pieoe-woriL 

Of  late  years  the  matter  has  been  much  discussed  by 

the  unions  and  by  the  International  Union,  always  with 

the  proviso  that  the  number  of  apprentices  must  be  very 

small.    The  United  TypothetsB,  at  its  session  hi  1890, 

adopted  a  recommendation  that  the  term  should  be  five 

years,  olz  months  on  probation.    The  boy  must  have  a 

fair  English  education,  and  he  is  to  be  put  at  work  with 

a  distinct  understanding  that  he  is  to  learn  the  business 

thoroughly,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Acniatint,  Aquatinta  (Ital.).— Literally,  stained 
or  dyed  water.  A  peculiar  style  of  etching  on  copper 
or  steel,  in  imitation  of  drawhigs  in  sepia  or  India  ink. 
The  plate  is  covered  with  a  ground  of  black  resin  and 
spirits  of  wme,  to  which  the  design  is  transferred  from 
toe  paper  upon  which  it  has  been  traced.  The  high 
lights  are  then  stopped  out,  and  the  various  gradations 
of  tint  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and 
water. 

Arabic. — ^The  lan^page  used  in  Arabia,  the  spoken 
and  written  ecclesiastical  language  of  Mahometanism, 
and  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  tongues  in  the  East. 
The  first  book  in  Arabic  is  supposed  to  be  one  issued  at 
Ftoo,  in  Italy,  in  1514.  The  Koran  was  printed  in  1518, 
at  Venice.  No  printers  in  this  coimtry,  except  those 
employed  on  theological  work,  have  any  of  this  type, 
but  as  there  may  sometimes  be  a  necessity  for  it  in  lezi- 
coiis  or  vocabularies  we  give  the  alphabet  and  note  a 
few  of  the  peculiarities.  Arabic  is  read  from  left  to 
right.  The  method  of  composing  it  is  upside  down, 
and  after  the  points  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  letters 
the  line  is  turned  in  the  composing-stick.  The  alphabet 
consists  of  twenty-eight  letters,  which  are  somewhat 
shnilar  to  the  ancient  Kufic,  in  which  characters  the 
first  copies  of  the  Koran  were  written.  The  present 
Arabic  characters  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklah,  a 
learned  Arabian,  who  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
after  Mahomet.  The  early  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
of  a  very  high  antiquity.  Seven  different  styles  of 
writing  are  used  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day.  The 
common  form  is  called  *'  neshki,"  the  order  being  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  There  are  four  forms  to  the  letters 
— unconnected,  joined  to  the  preceding  letter,  joined  to 
the  following  letter,  and  joined  to  both  the  mtK^ing 
and  foUowing.  A,  D,  Dz,  R,  Z,  W,  and  Lam-£lif  (La), 
a  supplementary  or  twenty- ninth  letter,  have  only  two 
forma  each,  the  forms  when  joined  to  the  preceding  and 
following  letters  and  joined  to  the  following  letter  be- 
hig  omitted.  This  makes,  therefore,  twenty-two  letters 
with  four  forms,  and  seven  with  two  each,  or  ninety- 
eiffht  in  all.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  capi- 
tals, small  capitals,  nor  Italics ;  that  the  punctuation 
marks  are  not  the  same  as  those  we  employ,  and  that 
vowels  are  sometimes  justified  under  as  well  as  above 
the  characters.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  this  sort  of 
work  to  follow  copy.  Any  editor  or  author  of  a  book 
of  which  Arabic  is  to  be  a  principal  part  can  provide 
the  compositor  with  a  grammar,  from  which  he  can 
learn  some  elementary  pnnciples.  Further  than  this  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  go.  Arabics  must  be  provided 
from  English,  German  and  French  foundries,  as  Amer- 
ican foundries  do  not  make  them. 

The  first  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the 
same  and  follow  the  same  rule  as  those  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Syrians.  The  other  six  were  probably  added  after- 
wards. The  last  character,  Lam-£lif  or  La,  is  not  a  letter 
of  itself,  but  only  a  combination.  Many  letters  differ 
only  from  the  others  by  the  addition  of  diacritical  points. 
There  are  only  three  signs  to  indicate  all  the  vowels. 
The  first  is  like  an  acute  accent  ( '),  the  second  the  acute 
accent  below  the  word,  and  the  third  like  a  small  figure  9 
or  a  comma  over  the  consonant,  with  which  it  forms  an 
articulate  sound.  There  are  several  minute  orthograph- 
ical fligii8»  differing  from  any  characters  in  an  American 


printing-office,  and  which  must  be  obtained  with  the 
type  or  omitted.    There  are  no  true  marks  of  punctua- 
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tion.  Tlie  method  of  indicating  the  commencement  of  a 
new  subject  is  to  make  a  new  parai;niph.  The  end  of 
a  subject  is  shown  by  one  or  three  little  semicircles  or  a 
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star,  or  by  writing  in  red  the  word  which  commences 
a  new  article.  Red  ink  is  much  used  in  copying  tlie 
Koran  to  indicate  rhetorical  pauses.  Letters  of  their 
alphabet  are  used  to  indicate  figures,  but  this  system  is 
not  that  which  we  know  as  the  Arabic  numeration. 
The  powers  of  these  characters  are  not  varied  by  being 
in  a  new  location.  They,  however,  know  the  system 
we  follow  and  call  it  the  Indian  cipher. 

Arabic  Numerals. — The  figures  used  in  ordinary 
computation,  thus  named  because  they  are  supposed  to 
come  from  Arabia,  and  in  distinction  from  Roman  nu- 
merals, which  are  letters  with  other  powers.  There  are 
ten  of  them,  the  1  and  0  being  more  used  than  any  of  the 
rest.  They  are  usually  cast  on  en  bodies.  A  change  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  made  all  the  figures  as- 
cending letters,  whereas  before  several  of  them  were  de- 
scending characters.  The  old  style  are  said  to  be  the 
easiest  to  read. 

Arab  Press. — A  small  jobbing- press,  imitated  in 
England  from  an  American  model. 

Arbeitgeber  (equivalent  to  work-giver)  and  Ar- 
beitnehmer  (equivalent  to  work-taker)  are  new  terms 
in  (Germany,  used  instead  of  master  and  journeyman. 

Arbitrar7  Signs. — Characters  used  in  writing  or 

Srinting  to  express  some  word  or  idea  more  com  pen - 
iously  or  clearly  than  can  be  done  otherwise.  There 
are  multitudes  of  them.  See  under  Algebra,  Astro- 
nomical Signs,  Chejostrt  and  Mathematics. 

Arbitration. — Arbitration  has  long  been  known  and 
practised.  Among  the  Romans  an  officer  entitled  an 
arbiter  was  charged  with  duties  similar  to  that  of  an 
arbitrator  now,  although  he  was  also  possessed  of  some 
judicial  powers.  It  is  properly  called  arbitration  when 
each  of  the  parties  submits  a  question  in  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  a  disinterested  person.  It  may  be  left  orally 
or  in  writing,  and  in  either  case  the  award,  when  prop- 
erly made,  should  be  binding  upon  each  of  the  parties. 
The  submission  is  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  by 
both  to  the  arbitrators  to  determine  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute. If  either  revokes  this  authority  before  the  award 
18  made  it  will  not  be  binding  upon  the  one  so  revoking. 
But  if  the  submission  were  oy  Dond  or  covenant,  or  m 
writing,  and  in  some  other  cases  if  it  were  merely  oral, 
the  other  party  will  be  entitled  to  damages  against  the 
one  so  revoking  for  the  breach  of  his  agreement  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  General  agree- 
ments to  submit  disputes  that  may  arise,  such  as  those 
contained  in  policies  of  insurance,  are  not  binding  bv 
the  laws  of  the  United  St^it^s  nor  by  those  of  Engmnd. 
Crimes  cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  adjustment  and 
composition  by  arbitration,  for  the  public  is  here  one 
party  ;  but  the  personal  injuries  and  pecuniary  damage 
resulting  from  crimes  and  breaches  oi  the  peace  may  be 
made  subjects  of  reference.  If  it  appears  that  the  arbi- 
trator was  interested,  and  his  interest  was  unknown  to 
one  of  the  parties,  or  that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  any 
other  stronjo;  objection  lay  against  his  acting  as  arbitra- 
tor, exception  may  be  made  to  the  award  on  that  ac- 
count. Arbitration  has  lately  grown  very  popular  with 
writers  upon  economical  subjects,  and  also  with  labor 
leaders,  but  with  the  latter  in  a  modified  form.  Dis- 
putes frequently  arise  between  employers  and  their  help 
m  which  the  latter  demand  something  more  than  they 
have  previously  received.  In  case  that  demand  is  refused 
they  then  ask  for  arbitrators.  They  cannot  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  before,  while  they  may  receive  all  that 
was  applied  for.  A  false  kind  of  arbitration  is  for  the  em- 
ployees and  employers  each  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
names  from  among  themselves,  and  call  them  arbitrators. 
They  are  not  so,  because  they  lack  impartiality.  Those 
who  should  discharge  this  oflice  are  men  not  connected 
with  either  party,  preferably  judges  of  a  court  or  pro- 
fessional men.  Arbitration  irequeutly  falls  through 
from  the  unwillingness  of  one  of  the  parties  to  abide  by 
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it.  In  1856  the  master  printers  of  London  and  the  jour- 
neymen appointed  each  two  persons  to  serve  on  an  arbi- 
tration committee,  with  a  fifth  person,  chosen  by  them, 
who  should  be  a  barrister.  After  hearing  some  cases 
the  committee  was  broken  up,  as  the  journeymen  had 
lost  one  case  out  of  three  and  withdrew  their  represent- 
atives. Within  its  own  sphere,  the  determination  of 
prices  or  damages,  arbitration  may  be  of  ^reat  value.  It 
cannot  be  applied  rightfully  to  such  questions  as  the  dis- 
charge of  men  or  to  the  fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  of 
a  promise.  There  is  a  court  of  arbitration  in  New  York 
city  which  very  rarely  sits,  as  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  law  for  the  payment  of  a  judge.  The  State 
has  three  commissioners  of  arbitration,  who  have  ren- 
dered valuable  service  since  they  began.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  May  18, 1886. 
It  consists  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  act  requires 
that  one  arbitrator  be  selected  from  the  party  which  at 
the  last  general  election  cast  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  one  from  the  party 
which  cast  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the 
same  officer,  the  third  to  be  selected  from  a  bona-fide 
labor  organization  of  the  State.  The  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
clerk  or  secretary,  who  is  empowered,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board,  to  issue  subpa3nas,  to  administer  oaths 
in  all  cases  before  the  board,  and  to  call  for  and  examine 
books,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy, ana  he  is  authorized  to  enforce  their  production 
in  the  same  manner  as  courts  of  record,  or  the  judges 
thereof,  in  the  State.  The  arbitrators  and  clerk  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  constitutional  oath  of  office  before 
entering  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Ar- 
bitration to  hear  and  consider  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  loc^l  boards,  and  whenever  a  strike  or  lock-out 
shall  occur  or  is  seriously  threatened  in  any  part  of  the 
State  and  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board,  it 
shall  be  its  duty  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
the  locality  of  such  strike  or  lock-out  and  put  itself  in 
communication  with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and 
endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  controversy.  Any  two  of  the  arbitrators  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  may 
hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State. 
The  board  is  requirea  to  report  to  the  Legislature  annu- 
ally, and  is  directed  to  include  therein  such  statements, 
facts  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation 
as  may  seem  to  them  conducive  to  harmonizing  the  rela- 
tions of  and  disputes  between  employers  and  the  wage- 
earning  masses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  production. 

The  New  York  Typotheta  has  made  provision  for  the 
submission  of  disputes  between  two  members,  or  be- 
tween a  mem])er  or  members  and  their  employees,  to 
arbitration,  and  the  Electrotypers'  Association  of  New 
York  has  found  a  committee  on  this  subject  very  use- 
ful. 

Arbor. — An  upright  shaft  or  pillar  in  the  Stanhope 
and  other  hand-presses,  transmitting  motion  from  the 
bar  upwards. 

Arbor  Head. — The  short  lever  at  the  top  of  the  ar- 
bor which  is  turned  by  the  motion  of  the  bar  below, 
and  in  turn  transmits  the  power  to  the  top  of  the 
screw. 

Archaism. — An  antiquated  word  or  phrase.  Proof- 
readers cannot  be  too  much  cautioned  to  let  such  words 
alone.  Language  is  continually  altering,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  say  that  a  word  is  not  English  because  in 
our  view  it  is  no  longer  used.  Tennvson  owes  much  of 
his  flavor  to  the  archaic  words  he  lias  revived.  The 
principal  repository  for  such  words  is  Halliwell's  Dic- 
tionary of  Provincial  and  Obsolete  Words,  but  the  new 
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Centniy  Dictionftry,  the  new  English  Dlctiooan  edited 
by  Dr.  Murray,  and  the  revised  editions  of  WoTcester 
and  Webster  abound  with  them. 

Arching  of  a  form  is  when,  by  being  locked  up  too 
tight  or  from  any  other  reason,  the  type  in  its  centre 
rises  from  the  stone,  giving  a  slight  curvature  to  the 
pages.  It  is  remedied  by  planing  donn  or  by  slightly 
loosening  the  quoins  and  then  planing  down,  when  they 
may  again  be  tightened. 

Areopagltlca. — A  book  Issued  by  John  Milton  in 
1644  in  favor  of  unlicensed  printing.  Ttie  press  was 
then  under  strict  control,  and  the  appeal  that  the  poet 
made  for  liberty  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  sub- 
sequent arguments.     One  passage  runs  thus : 

"Debtors  and  delinquents  walk  about  without  a 
keeper  ;  but  inoffensive  books  must  not  stir  forth  with- 
out a  visible  Jailer  in  their  title  ;  nor  is  it  to  the  common 
people  less  than  a  reproach  :  for  if  we  dare  not  trust 
them  with  an  English  pamphlet,  what  do  we  hut  cen- 
sure them  for  a  giddy,  vicious  and  ungrounded  people, 
in  such  a  sick  and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion  as 
to  be  able  lo  take  nothing  except  through  the  glister, 
pipe  of  a  licenser ! " 

ArlKma.— Printing  has  been  done  here  since  1868, 
the  Arizona  Sentinel  navlng  been  publiahed  at  Yuma 
since  1863.  Seventeen  newspapers  were  published  in 
tbia  Territory  in  1880,  and  twenty-six  in  1890. 

Arkanaaa.— The  printlng.press  was  established  in 
Arkansas  in  1819  at  ArliaasHS  Post.  By  the  last  census 
there  were  six  dailies  and  111  other  periodicals.  The 
chief  printing- offices  are  at  Little  Kock. 

Arkrographle. — A  name  given  by  its  inventor, 
Schwenberg,  to  his  method  of  etching  in  relief. 

Ann. — ti.  connecting-rod  joining  two  working  parts 
of  a  press. 

Armenian. — The  flrst  printing  in  Armcman  was  at 
the  Vatican  in  Rome  in  1591,  It  lias  nut  iK'Come  a  lan- 
guage in  which  there  are  many  hooka  issued,  hut  it  is 
the  tongue  of  a  very  enterprising  commercial  people, 
with  peculiar  religious  tenets,  and  in  dictionaries  or 
lexicons  it  is  used  aufBcientlv  to  justify  a  small  font 
being  purchased  for  large  omces.  The  Armcniiins  liad 
no  cnaracters  peculiar  to  themselves  until  the  fourth 
century,  but  used  indifferently  those  of  the  Syrians,  the 
Persians,  the  Arabians  and  the  Greeks.  Tlie  present 
alphabet  containa  thirty-eight  letters,  which  it  is  said 
were  invented  by  Miesrob  in  the  fourth  century.  Others 
say  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  the  author.  Although  the 
Armenian  characters  ore  generally  supposed  to  have 
be«n  derived  from  the  Oteck,  their  forms  arc  verv  dif- 
ferent, and  their  number  exceeds  those  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  by  more  than  one-third.  They  have  four 
kinds  of  writing — flourished,  writing  with  iron  or  a 
stylus,  round  and  running  hand.  The  latter  is  the  more 
common  kind.  They  do  not  require  accents  to  be  justi- 
fied over  them.  The  a  and  d  are  very  closely  alike,  as 
■re  the  ch  and  t,  the  jc  and  e,  the  ss  and  k,  the  jc  and 
r.  the  sg  and  z,  the  i  and  hh,  the  1,  sc  and  cc,  the  zz  and 
n.  and  the  rr,  s  and  u.  Type  must  be  procured  from 
English  or  German  foundries.    Annexed  is  the  alphabet : 


Armbmster. — The  name  of  two  Germans  who  car- 
ried on  printing  In  Philadelphia  in  the  la.st  century. 
Uwlhart  went  to  that  city  from  Mannheim  in  the  year 


1T4S.  He  did  job-printing,  uid  after  k  time  began  a 
German  newspaper.  Die  Zcltung.  In  1753  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  Anthony  Annhruster,  his  brother.  Godhart 
then  returned  to  Europe,  where  he  died.  The  printing 
of  both  these  brothers  was  for  a  Society  for  Promoting 
Religious  Knowledge  among  the  German  Emigrants  in 
Pennsylvania.  Crellius  liad  preceded  them.  Anthony 
Armbruster  in  1754  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Ben- 

emin  Franklin,  which  continued  till  1758.  He  failed 
business  while  Franklin  was  out  of  the  country,  and 
a  settlement  of  tiSain  did  not  take  place  until  his  return 
in  1762.    They  were  _ 

no  longer  friends, 
and  shortly  after 
Armbruster  pub- 
lished a  caricature  of 
Franklin,  lie  failed 
several  times  inbusi- 
nexs  after  this,  and 
after  his  last  failure 
worked  as  a  jour- 
ncyman.  He  was 
three  times  married. 
He  died  in  Oerman- 
town  in  July,  ]7»e, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

Arming-FreBS. 
— A  press  used  to 
stamp  a  block  or 
centivpiccc  upon  tlio 


monly  used  for  im- 
proving armorial 
bearings  and  mono- 
grams. Blocking- 
presses  now  generally  take  its  place  in  England,  and 
emlxissing  -  mHchiucs.  the  same  device  under  another 
name,  in  the  United  States. 


a  cyundcr   by  the   rotation  ul  which  the  b< 


moved  and  the  impresMon  given  Blmultaneously.  Pa- 
pera  are  worked,  foldeil  and  turned,  h^ing  four  impres- 
sions to  compli'te  each  paper. 


ofei 


before  an  engniving  or  etching  la  submitteil  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  sometimes  uswi  inaccurately  for  impressions 
made  oil  large  paper,  no  matter  at  what  time. 

Artotypea.— A  mclhml  of  making  gelatine  plates 
from  photographs,  which  are  priuti-d  from  in  a  similar 
way  to  lithographs.  It  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Ati>ertype.  A  mixture  of  albumen  and  soluble  glass  is 
used  for  a  foundation  film,  tlie  sensitive  coating  being 
afterwards  placed  upon  it.  As  this  film  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  hardened  by  light,  opaque  metallic  plates 
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may  be  substituted  for  the  plate-glass  of  the  Albertype. 
It  was  invented  by  Obemetter,  of  Munich,  in  1878. 
See  Process  Printing. 

Asbestos. — A  fibrous  mineral  which  can  be  woven 
and  spun,  and  which  resists  the  action  of  fire.  Cloth 
has  been  made  of  it,  as  well  as  paper. 

Ascender. — An  ascending  letter  is  one  in  which 
some  of  the  strokes  ascend  higher  than  the  top  of  the  m 
or  n.  Thus  b,  d,  f,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1  and  t  are  ascending 
letters,  as  are  all  the  capitals.  The  t,  however,  does 
not  reach  the  top.  In  actual  use  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  letters  in  a  paragraph  are  ascenders.  It  has  been 
proposed  at  times  to  shorten  these  letters,  so  that  they 
would  be  no  longer  than  the  m  or  w,  and  also  to  cut  on 
the  descending  letters.    This  would  enable  one-third  as 

many  more  letters   to   be 


Have  THe  moLD  careFULLT 
OLeaneD  ano  oilcd  on  Tue 
msiDe.  ser  it  uitioht.  with 
THO  ogre  m  its  PLaoe  m  thb 
oenTre.  THen  pour  in  tho 
compoemon  hot  rrom  Tue 
KeiTLe  careFULLT  upon  Tue 
euDOP  THe  core,  so  as  to  run 
Down  Tue  core. 


TTPB  without  SnOULDBB. 
(See  Dcaeeoder.) 


placed  in  a  single  inch,  up 
and  down  a  column,  if  the 
shoulder  was  shaved  off 
very  close,  but  the  proposal 
has  not  met  with  favor  from 
the  judicious  printer  nor 
from  the  oculist.  To  read 
easily  much  blank  space  is 
needed,  and  the  characters 
must  be  as  imlike  each  other  as  possible.  Thus  the  word 
*•  kale  "  is  more  readable  than  **  cane,"  and  **  through  " 
than  "even."  In  the  first  word  of  each  of  this  pair  of 
examples  there  is  a  variety,  while  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  dead  level,  and  as  the  reader  who  has  advanced  be- 
yond the  grade  of  a  school-boy  does  not  spell  his  words, 
but  takes  in  each  of  them  as  a  single  compound  mark, 
he  fails  to  distinguish  the  latter  as  quickly  as  he  does 
the  former.  The  degree  of  legibility  that  type  would 
have  without  ascendmg  or  descending  lettei*s  may  be 
seen  in  the  margin,  small  capitals  being  used  where  the 
letters  would  either  fall  or  nse,  and  a  period  answering 
for  a  punctuation  mark.  The  use  of  small  capitals 
modified  has  been  favored  by  the  advocates  oi  this 
theory,  but  the  reader  can  judge  how  the  matter  will 
look.    The  upper  and  lower  shoulders  are  cut  away. 

Aslfmead,  Isaac,  a  leading  printer  of  Philadelphia, 
began  business  about  1821,  in  Lodge  alley.  He  intro- 
duced the  Treadwell  press  in  that  city  in  1827,  and  was 
thus  the  first  power- printer  there.  Horses  were  first 
used  to  furnish  the  motive-power,  but  after  the  number 
of  presses  had  increased  to  eight,  being  in  part  of  me- 
dium size  and  of  medium  and  a  half,  he  put  in  a  four 
horse-power  steam-engine.  These  presses  were  after- 
wards exchanged  for  a  better  make.  Mr.  Ashmead's 
business  continued  in  his  liauds  for  many  years,  and 
was  prosperous.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in 
Sunday-school  work.  He  died  in  March,  1870,  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

Aspirate. — A  mark  placed  over  Greek  letters  to  in- 
dicate that  they  should  be  pronounced  as  if  an  h  were 
prefixed. 

Ass. — Sometimes  by  way  of  a  joke,  and  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  irritating,  compositors  are  called 
asses  by  the  pressmen.  In  Moxon's  time  they  were 
called  galley-slaves. — Sav<tge,     Unused  in  America. 

Assembler  (Ger.). — To  take  off  (sheets).  The  word 
is  a  French  one,  and  means  to  bring  together. 

Assistant. — A  compositor  on  a  London  daily  news- 
paper who  does  not  work  regulariy  for  the  whole  day, 
but  is  called  in  as  he  is  wanted. 

Associated  Press. — A  number  of  newspapers  as- 
sociated together  for  the  collection  of  news.  The  origi- 
nal organization  bearing  this  name  was  in  New  York 
city,  but  there  are  As.sociated  Presses  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  New  York  asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  best  known  of  all,  is  composed  of 
the  Tribune,  Times,  Herald,  World,  Mail  and  Express, 
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Sun  and  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  was  organized  in 
1849.  For  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  prior  to  this  it 
had  been  the  habit  of  daily  newspapers  to  send  out  a 
boat  to  meet  incoming  vessels  from  which  they  could 
gather  news,  foreign  intelligence  then  being  considered 
uie  most  valuable  of  all.  After  railroads  were  in  opera- 
tion newspapers  used  to  race  to  obtain  news  from  other 
quarters,  and  sometimes  compositors  were  sent  by 
steamboat  with  cases  of  type  to  places  where  speeches 
were  to  be  made,  so  that  the  report  might  be  entirely 
set  by  the  time  the  boat  reached  New  York.  Such 
rivalry  was  very  expensive,  and  in  the  year  indicated 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  seven  newspapers  by 
which  news  should  be  collected  for  the  whole  of  them, 
and  given  to  each  in  manifold.  As  most  news  was  of 
a  routine  character  there  was  no  great  need  of  rivalry 
about  it,  and  the  arrangement  then  made  has  lasted  un- 
til to-day.  Their  news  is  also  sold  to  the  other  organi- 
zations of  like  character,  the  New  York  association  fur- 
nishing the  general  news  of  the  country.  New  York 
city  news  and  cable  dispatches.  All  prominent  news- 
papers in  the  Union  supplement  these  dispatches  with 
special  ones.  The  right  to  obtain  dispatches  in  New 
Y  ork  has  been  denied  to  several  newspapers  that  have 
desired  to  obtain  them,  and  the  present  New  York  Sun 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Dana  and  his  associates  on  purpose 
to  get  Asisociated  Press  news,  as  they  could  obtain  it  in 
no  other  way.  William  Henry  Smith  is  the  present 
agent,  his  predecessors  having  been  J.  W.  Simonton 
and  D.  H.  Craig. 

Asterisco  (Ital.).~A  star  or  asterisk. 

Asterisk  or  Star,  a  mark,  *,  used  to  call  attention 
to  a  note  below,  and  for  several  other  purposes.  It  is 
the  first  reference  mark,  and  is  followed  by  the  dag- 
ger, f.  It  ought  not  to  be  excessively  large,  not  wider 
Uian  an  en  quadrat,  and  to  show  the  star  unmistakably. 
Sometimes  after  all  the  reference  marks  have  been  used 
it  becomes  necessary  to  go  over  the  series  again.  In 
this  case  two  stars  are  used,  and  in  a  third  three  stars. 
A  star  may  either  follow  or  precede  the  words  to  which 
it  relates.  The  logical  method  would  be  to  have  it  fol- 
low them,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  to  have  the 
reference  marks  line  with  each  other  it  ought  to  begin 
the  note.  In  this  case  a  thin  space  is  used  to  bear  it  off, 
and  this  is  generally  done  also  in  the  text.  Sometimes 
a  note  or  explanatory  sentence  or  essay  is  printed  which 
does  not  relate  to  any  particular  word  in  the  body,  but 
bears  upon  the  subject  in  general.  This  is  often  marked 
with  three  stars  or  five  stars,  as  *»*  or  *»*»*.  An 
omitted  letter,  word  or  worids,  in  former  times  used 
frequently  to  be  denoted  by  stars.  Thus  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  it  was  common  to  speak  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume  as  L  *  *  Sh  *  *  *  e.  Fox  as  F  *  *  and  Burke  as 
B  *  *  *  e.  Sometimes  these  omissions  were  very  exten- 
sive. A  line  might  show  a  considerable  hiatus,  or  it 
might  indicate  matter  which  would  be  dangerous  to 
print,  as  the  libel  laws  were  then  very  severe.  In  one 
place  in  Tristram  Shandy  half  a  page  is  filled  with  as- 
terisks. They  are  now  much  less  used,  and  periods,  to 
indicate  abbreviations,  and  several  periods  or  leaders, 
to  indicate  a  suppression,  are  now  thought  much  neater. 
Dashes  are  fre(juently  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  character  is  sometimes  used  in  columns  of  words 
or  figures  to  indicate  different  relation,  as,  for  instance, 
in  a  division  in  Congress,  when  the  vote  is  printed  half 
measure,  a  star  may  be  placed  against  the  Republicans, 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Dem- 
ocrats. In  this  case  the  wonls  line  and  the  stars  project 
wherever  they  occur,  and  have  no  thin  spac<.*s  between 
them  and  the  matter.  A  star  indicates  paid  in  news- 
papers, when  affixed  to  an  advertisement  or  reading 
notice.  It  indicates  in  signatures  in  Ixxikwork  the  in- 
set. The  first  or  main  signature  mav  be  B.  while  tbe 
inset  to  the  same  sheet  is  B  *.  In  colloquial  language 
in  a  printing-office  this  mark  is  always  called  a  star,  and 
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not  an  asterlflk,  which  signifies  little  star.  For  binders' 
convenience  a  star  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  pages  which 
have  been  printed  to  supply  the  places  of  others  which 
have  been  cancelled. 

Asterism,  one  or  more  asterisks  or  stars,  used  alone 
or  in  connection  with  letters,  instead  of  a  name ;  as 
8»»»  Lady  ••.•♦•or,*,. 

AsteroicUi. — The  small  planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres 
and  Pallas,  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  first  dis- 
covered about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Since 
that  time  more  than  a  hundred  others  have  been  de- 
tected, and  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  gen- 
erally indicated  by  figures  within  a  circle,  thus :  ^ 

ABironoxnioal  Charaoteiv — These  are  more  fre- 
quently used  in  almanacs  and  works  of  a  pseudo- 
astronomical  character  than  in  books  and  treatises  upon 
astronomy.  Thejr  consist  first  of  the  twelve  zodiacal 
constellations,  which  are  as  follows : 


*f  Aries. 

»  Taurus, 

n  Gemini. 

O  Cancer. 

Si  Leo. 

m  Virgo. 


^  Libra. 

HI  Scorpio. 

t  Sagittarius. 

V3  Capricorn. 

/T'  A<)uarius. 

K  Pisces. 


The  planets,  which  term  once  included  the  sun  and 
moon,  were  originally  seven  in  number,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  two  bevond  the  others  have 
been  discovered,  and  a  great  number  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.    They  are  thus  shown : 


0  The  Sun. 

^  Saturn. 

il  Jupiter. 

i  Mars, 

e  The  Earth. 

9  Venus. 

5  Mercury. 

•  The  Moon. 

fi  Vesta. 

9  Ceres. 

$  Pallas. 


0  Juno. 

D(  Flora. 

S  Hebe. 

9  Parthenope. 

Mh  Irene. 

A  Iris. 

^  Metis. 

l^  Neptune. 

igi  G^rgium  Sidus. 

iti  Astnea. 

7  Clio. 


To  the  seven  original  signs  were  added  those  of  the 
two  exterior  planets,  Neptune  and  Herschel,  or  the 
Georgium  Sidus.  The  first  of  the  asteroids  which  were 
discovered  were  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno  and  Pallas.  No 
other  was  found  until  1845,  but  since  that  time  nearly 
two  a  year  have  been  discovered.  They  have  all  been 
named  by  the  finders,  but  since  they  numbc^  twenty 
or  thirty  the  most  common  plan  of  naming  them  has 
been  bv  putting  fibres  in  a  circle,  each  asteroid  having 
a  number  -.  Ceres  is  1,  Pallas  2,  Juno  8,  Vesta  4,  As- 
tnea 5  and  Hebe  6. 

Under  the  word  aspects  are  usuallv  enumerated  the 
arbitrary  marks  used  in  almanacs.    They  consist  of  the 


•    New  Moon. 

O    First  Quarter. 

®    Full  Moon. 

<i    Last  Quarter. 

Q  Dragon's  Head,  or  As- 
cending Node. 

0  Dragon's  Tail,  or  De- 
scending Node. 


6  Conjunction    (in   the 

same  degree). 

8  Opposition,  180". 

A  Tngonus,    or   Trine, 

D  Quadril,  90*. 

O  Sun. 

*  Sextile,  60*. 


These  marks  are  cast  on  all  bodies,  from  nonpareil  to 
small  pica,  inclusive. 

Atkjns,  Richard,  who  will  be  cbieflv  remembered 
for  the  active  part  he  took  in  declaring  printing  in  Eng- 
land to  have  been  first  exercised  in  Oxford,  was  of  a  re- 
spectable family  in  Gloucestershire,  being  bom  there  in 
1615.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took  sides  with  the 
king  against  Parliament,  suffered  much  fur  his  lojaltv, 
and  published  his  Origin  and  Growth  of  Printing  in 
England  in  1664,  in  quarto.   He  died  in  the  Marshalsea, 


where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  and  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  his  relative.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  extract  from  the  reconu  of  Lambeth 
Palace  he  cited  never  really  existed,  and  that  political 
reasons  induced  him  to  fabncate  it. 

Atlanta,  an  important  city  in  (Georgia,  has  two 
dailies  and  thirty-four  other  periodicals,  and  a  large 
number  of  printing-offices.  Printing  was  practiced 
there  as  early  as  1819. 

Atlas. — 1 .  A  book  containing  maps,  generally  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  maps  are  usually  executed  on  cop- 
per-plates, as  if  they  require  to  be  altered  it  can  be  much 
more  easily  done  upon  this  metal  than  upon  any  other. 
2.  A  size  of  writing  or  drawing  paper,  83  by  26  inches. 
It  derives  this  name  from  its  employment  in  the  printing 
of  atlases,  which  require  large  pages. 

Atramentum  (Lat.).— Ink. 

AubeldmclL  (Ger.). — Aubeltype,  a  process  invented 
by  Aubel,  in  LindenhOhe,  near  Cologne,  Germany,  by 
which  photo^phic  pictures  can,  in  a  few  hours,  m 
transformed  into  printing-plates  as  hard  as  steel  and 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

Aner,  Alois,  director  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Printing-office  at  Vienna,  was  bom  at  Wels,  in  Upper 
Austria,  on  May  11,  1818.  He  entered  a  printing-office 
in  1825,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  published  both  a 
French  and  an  Italian  grammar.  About  1837  he  became 
the  director  of  the  National  Printing-Office,  taking  in 
the  meanwhile  interest  in  many  other  subjects.  Nature- 
printing  is  claimed  as  one  of  his  inventions,  and  he  also 
made  very  early  use  of  endless  rolls  of  paper.  He  re- 
ceived during  his  life  many  decorations.  His  death 
occurred  on  July  10,  1869. 

Aufbinden  (Gkr.).— To  untie  or  to  tie. 

Aufdingen  (Ger.). — To  bind  (to  a  master). 

Aoflage,  die  (Ger.). — The  edition,  the  impression. 

Anfbohlagen  eine  Presse  Oder  Machine  (Ger.). 
— To  put  up  a  press  or  machine. 

Aufbohliessen  (Gkr.).— -To  unlock. 

Auftragen  [Farbe]  ((Jer.). — To  carry  color. 

Augusta,  a  city  in  Georgia,  has  two  dailies  and  five 
other  newspapers.  Printing  began  there  in  1785,  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  being  published  in  that  year. 

Augusta,  Me.,  is  a  verv  important  printing  and 
publishing  centre.  The  volume  of  work  done  there 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  town  of  the  same 
size  in  the  Union.    Printing  began  there  in  1794. 

Ausdrucken  (Ckr.). — To  finish  printing. 

Ausdruoken  im  Sats  (Gkr.). — To  drive  out  (in 
composition). 

Ausgabe  (Ger.). — ^Edition  in  a  less  restricted  sense 
than  Auflage.  A  neue  Ausgabe  may  be  only  a  Titel 
Ausgabe  or  Titelabdruck,  a  new  title  of  an  old  book, 
whidi  is  not  infrequently  bestowed  when  a  book  does 
not  sell  well.  The  erste  Aufiage  remains  at  its  fixed 
price  ;  the  neue  Ausgabe  has  a  prix  &  discretion. — 
Caspar, 

Ausgabe  (Gk?r.). — The  edition,  the  impression. 

Ausheben  aus  dexn  'Winkelhaken  (Ger.). — To 
empty  the  stick. 
Ausheben  die  Form  (Ger.).— To  lift  the  form. 
Auslassen  im  Sats  (Ger.).— To  leave  out ;  an  out. 

Aussohiessbrett  (€ter.).  —  A  letter-board,  a  dis- 
tributingboard. 

Aussohiessen  (Ger.).— To  impos<^ 

Ausschliessen  (Ger.).— To  justify. 

Ausschliessungen  (Ger.). — Spaces  and  quadrats 
used  for  justifying  and  spacing  out. 

Ausschneiden  [the  fidsket]  (Ger.).— To  cut  out 
the  f risket. 
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AnasetBen  alnen  Bogea  (Ger.). — To  complete 
the  compositioD  for  a  sbeet. 

Ausatattnng  (Ger.).*-The  "  get-up, "  paper,  print 
and  bindiug ;  AuaatnttuDg  im  orient.  Qeschmack.  got 
up  in  the  Oriental  manner. — Ciapar. 

AiUBtlwloheii  der  Parba  (Oer.). — To  bray  ont  the 
ink  ;  that  is.  to  take  the  ink  as  it  flrst  comes  from  tlie 
keg  and  partly  distribute  it  with  a  brajer. 

Australasia.— Id  the  islands  of  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land and  Tasniania  there  arc  neari;  TOO  newspapers. 
There  are  178  booksellers  and  stationers  \a  New  South 
Wales.  237  in  Victoria,  42  in  South  Australia,  84  in 
Queensland.  10  in  Western  Aualratin.  21  in  Tasmania 
and  2(K  in  New  Zealand.  Book  an<l  commercial  print- 
ing is  largely  carried  on  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane 
and  Dunc<lin. 

Auaseiohneii  im  Mannskrlpt  (Qer.).— To  mark 

Author,  from  Ihe  Ijilin  auctj^r,  the  maker  of  a  poem, 
book  or  other  literary  composition.  It  is  used  in  many 
other  senses,  however,  than  literary  authorship.  In 
this  it  is  somewhat  restricted.  We  do  not  apply  the 
t«nn  author  to  one  whose  writing  is  done  for  news- 
papers, unless  it  is  of  a  character  tnat  has  no  necessary 


connection  nitb  journalism  n  r  is  it  used  except  by 
hyperbole  for  tbise  who  compile  facts  or  statistics 
which  are  afterwards  published  m  book  form  The 
latter  are  compilers  llie  quality  of  being  an  author  is 
not  denied  to  them  when  their  nork  is  original  m  its 
trcalmeut  or  distinguished  by  more  than  an  ordinary 
command  of  the  matter  The  Authors  Club  of  New 
\oTk  admits  no  one  who  has  not  written  a  literary 
work  Authoraliip  has  not  long  l>cen  followed  m  the 
United  States.  Franklin  and  a  few  others  wrote  essays 
and  books  before  tlie  Revolution,  but  tliis  was  not  their 
principal  occupation.  It  is  supposed  that  Thomas 
Paine,  who  came  hither  from  England  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  that  conflict,  was  the  first  person  who  ever 
made  his  living  here  by  his  pen.  He  prepared  for  Con- 
gress pamphlets  and  papers  designed  to  inform  the 
Americans  upon  the  questions  at  Issnie,  and  was  paid 
for  them.  Josepli  Dennle  thirty  years  later  obtained 
from  the  Portfolio  a  scanty  living,  and  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown  fared  no  better  with  his  novels.  Washing- 
ton Irving  wiks  the  first  to  make  a  conspicuous  success 
in  this  country  as  an  author,  and  up  to  a  cimiparatively 
recent  ilate  those  who  followed  him  found  little  profit 


...u  authors  have  labored  under  a  particular  disulvau- 
tage  as  compared  with  those  in  other  nations.  Rooks 
could  be  procured  from  Qreut  Britain  of  evci;  kind, 


and  the  productiveness  of  tliat  countj?  was  so  great 
that  American  publishers  could  obtain  books  of  almost 
every  kind  without  paying  for  them.  The  other  lit- 
erary languages  of  the  world,  Italian,  Qerman,  French 
and  Spanish,  liave  never  been  spoken  by  two  great  na- 
tions at  once.  In  the  latter  instance,  wliich  seems  an 
exception,  the  productiveness  of  authors  in  the  drama, 
poetry  and  other  light  literature  had  ceased  in  Spain 
itself  before  her  colonies  had  attained  sufficient  num- 
bers and  wealth  to  compele  with  the  mother  country. 
But  England  until  very  recently  furnished  all  the  verse 
and  prose  we  needed,  except  for  school-books  and  his- 
tory, and.  owing  to  our  defective  laws,  all  general 
works  could  be  reissued  here  bv  "  piratical"  firms  with- 
out asking  leave  from  original  publishers.  There  was 
conscifuently  no  encouragement  for  Americans  to  en- 
gage in  writing.  We  have  under  our  progressive  de- 
velopment given  support  to  many  native  writers,  but 
while  in  most  branchea  our  altainmenta  are  respectable 
we  still  to  ft  great  extent  depend  upon  England  for 
our  fiction.  The  accompanying  illiistmtion  is  taken 
from  a  sixteenth -century  book,  and  showa  the  popular 
idea  at  that  timeof  the  way  in  whieh  the  author  labored. 
See  under  Book,  Copyright,  Literaiit  Property  and 
Pir 


Author's  Proof.— A  clean  proof  sent  to  the  author 
after  the  errors  have  all  been  corrected.  It  is  denoted 
when  abbreviated  by  A,  P.     A  second  and  even  a  third 

Eroot  is  sometimes  sent,  Tiiese  proofs  sliould  always 
B  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  rare  indeed  that 
s  form  will  reach  press  within  two  days  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  author.    Authors  who  are  not  bred  to  the 

Erinter's  trade  shouldcarefully  study  the  marks  to  show 
ow  corrections  arc  made  under  Ihe  article  Proof-Read- 
iKO.  If  they  have  no  guide  of  this  sort,  the  proof  can 
generally  be  amended  by  writing  out  the  correct  word 
or  wonls  at  full  length  on  the  margin,  lakiug  pains  U> 
form  each  letter  carefully.  Pew  lints  will  stand  a  dif- 
ference of  inure  than  four  or  five  letters,  ftnd  most  not 
over  two  or  three.  For  Instance,  if  it  should  become 
dcurablc  to  cliange  the  word  "a"  to  -'every,"  the  com- 
posilor  would  often  be  obliged  to  run  a  word  over  into 
the  next  line.  Changes  from  copy  are  always  charged 
for ;  if  not  against  tlie  author,  then  against  the  pub- 
lisher. To  add  three  words  will  sometimes  take  half  an 
hour,  an<l  five  lines  have  been  known  to  take  a  day  with 
a  slow  workman.  The  matter  must  be  moved  over  from 
page  to  page,  and  is  liable  to  be  pied  at  any  time.  The 
corrections  on  the  Inst  Encyclopinlia  Britannicn  amount- 
ed to  twi*  as  much  as  the  typesetting,  and  this  is  by 
no  means  an  extreme  case.  It  behooves  authors,  there- 
fore, to  write  their  copy  with  extreme  care  and  to  make 
very  few  corrections  from  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  authors,  if  inexperiencetl  with 
the  press,  had  better  leave  Ihe  method  of  capitalizing, 
punctuation,  division,  compounding  and  spelling  to  the 
printer,  if  he  is  a  good  one.  One  of  tlie  most  surprising 
things  to  an  author,  when  he  attempts  to  read  a  proof 
that  has  not  been  read  before,  is  the  number  of  errors 
that  can  t>c  marked  by  an  expi'rienced  man,  and  the 
ntimbcr  that  an  inexperienced  one  leaves  unmarked. 
Some  aiilhora  by  long  practice  have  learned  many  of 
the  details  of  the  press,  out  iu  the  Ix-giuning  they  were 
very  Ignorant.  Whether  civilise  or  civili/A:  should  be 
use<l :  nhfther  Catlierine  takes  nn  a  or  an  e  In  the  sec- 
ond syllable ;  wheilier  an  s  is  upside  down ;  whether 
Srogrtss  should  he  lUvided  iiri)-gress  or  prog-ress,  they 
o  not  know.  When  they  decide,  it  is  with  msulllcient 
knowledge.  The  proof-reader  has  spent  his  life  In  con- 
wdering  these  questions  and  ought  to  be  a  better  judge. 
But  the  author's  proof  is  of  great  value  to  ttie  printer 
who  aims  at  correctness.  By  some  writers  the  words 
when  and  where  are  so  written  as  to  appear  almost  iden- 
tical, and  lumilreds  of  others  are  not  properly  formed  ; 
there  are  failures  to  mark  where  quotations  begin  and 
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end ;  proper  names  need  to  be  veilfled,  tables  added  up, 
awkward  eiprc&sioas  rectEBed,  and  a  thouaand  tbiaga 
done  that  the  pniitei^s  reader  caunut  do.  His  business 
la  not  to  edit  the  copy,  but  to  mark  printers'  errors. 
Copy  should  be  written  with  great  care,  and  any  abeet 
Uiat  has  many  Interlineations  should  be  written  again  ; 
proper  names  which  are  at  all  uncommon  should  be 
spelled  so  that  each  letter  should  be  separate  and  ap- 
proilmating  the  printed  form,  and  nunts  used  la  an 
unusual  sense  should  also  have  the  same  care  taken  with 
tbem.  The  better  the  copy  the  better  the  proof.  The 
author  receives  no  proof  until  it  has  once  beeu  read  anil 
corrected,  and  therefore  the  worst  errors  are  winnowed 
out  of  the  sheet.  Thin^  that  he  is  particularly  to  notice 
are  marked  on  the  margin  with  qv  or  ?  The  headings, 
tops  of  pages,  Italic  and  small  capitals  should  be  looked 
OTcr  with  great  care.  Errors  arc  more  likely  to  occur 
in  these  and  In  the  notes  than  anywhere  else. 

Autograph.— Written  by  the  hand  of  the  author. 
It  diBers  from  a  holograph.  That  is  entirely  In  the  au- 
thor's band  writing,  but  an  autograph  letter  or  document 
may  have  notbing  but  the  signature  in  his  penmauabip. 

AotogT»p}i7. — A  method  of  tmnsferring  drawings 
from  paper  to  stone. 

Anxlllary  Printing.— A  method  by  which  a  part 
of  a  nenapaper  is  printed  In  one  place  and  then  sent  to 
another,  wbere  it  is  completed.  The  economy  of  It  is 
that  the  part  done  flret,  which  generally  contains  much 
more  muling  matter  than  that  afterwards  set,  is  used 
over  and  over  again  for  other  newspapers,  so  that  the 
whole  is  afforded  to  the  country  printer  at  about  the 

K'ce  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  while  paper  alone. 
e  introduction  of  this  method  of  working  is  chieBv 
owing  to  Kellogg,  of  Chicago,  and  Aikens,  of  Mil- 
waukee, who  ayalematized  and  enlarged  this  bualness,  if 
they  did  not  mdeed  found  it.  The  buaincas  in  the 
simplest  form  consists  of  a  composing-room,  where  the 
type  is  set ;  a  pressroom,  where  it  ia  printed  :  a  de- 
livery deparimcDt,  as  these  sheets  must  leave  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  which  must  be  very  closely  observed,  and  an 
advertising  department.  Matter  la  set  up  sufficient  for 
the  largest  weekly,  mostly  of  agreeable  miscellany,  but 
there  is  alao  news  added  day  by  day,  that  which  ia  a 
week  old  being  killed  at  the  same  time.  lu  addition 
Democratic  matter,  Republican  matter,  agricultural 
clippings,  religious  reading  and  a  temperance  depart- 
ment are  uaed.  Mostof  the  auxiliary  oflices  print  aoout 
two  hundred  newspapera,  about  a  third  of  each  being 


Democratic,  another  third  Republican  and  the  other 

Krtlon  ueutrHl.  The  Republican  paper,  however,  may 
ve  a  religious  end  a  temperance  department,  or  both, 
and  the  Democratic  newspaper  may  have  an  agricul- 
tural department.  The  matter  is  changed  as  the  papera 
are  made  up.  An  eight-column  quarto  will  be  made 
up,  and  after  all  of  that  size  are  worked  off,  the  heads 
and  possibly  some  of  the  sub-heads  being  changed,  the 
seven-column  iiuarto  will  go  on.  and  so  on  down  to  the 
live-column  quarto,  which  is  the  smallest ;  the  matter 
then  is  made  up  for  a  nine-column  folio,  followed  by 
an  eight,  and  then  the  other  sizes.  Democratic  matter 
must  be  changed  for  Republican ;  special  columns  of 
advertising  must  be  Inserted,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
details  observed.  To  carry  on  this  business  requires  a 
very  swift  and  accurate  make-up.  The  compoaition 
does  not  amount  ordinarily  to  more  than  three  Hundred 
thousand  ems  a  week  for  the  entire  calabliahment.  The 
press  must  be  such  a  one  that  the  make-up  can  get  at  it 
very  easily,  when  he  does  not  desire  to  lift  a  form.  The 
runs  are  small,  averaging  in  the  West  not  much  over 
two  hundred  and  in  the  Cast  about  five  hundred.  The 
advertising  department  ia  very  important,  for  there  ia 
no  attempt  at  making  profit  out  of  the  compoailion,  pa- 

Kr  and  presswork.  The  value  of  the  establishment  to 
proprietor  consists  in  ita  advertising,  and  this  ia  sys- 
tcmatlcally  collected.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  eignt  thousand  newspapers  issucfl  on  this  plan, 
familiarly  known  as  patent  outaides  or  Inaidca.  Theae 
establishments  also  print  entire  newspapera,  and  their 
typographical  appearance  la  generally  very  much  bet- 
ter than  it  would  oe  if  executed  In  country  offices. 

ATKnt  la  X^ttre  (Fr.,  before  the  letter).— It  la  cus- 
tomary to  atrike  oft  from  an  engraved  copper  or  steel 
plate  a  number  of  impresrions  before  the  name,  dedica- 
tion or  any  other  words  are  cut  under  the  engraving ; 
and  as  theae  Imprassions  are,  of  courae,  the  best  they 
are  distingulslied  by  the  title  avant  la  lettre,  and  always 
bear  a  higlier  price  than  the  common  impressions.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  dear. 

ATTantlsi  (Hal.),— Job-work. 

ATTloliiaiiiento  (Ital.). — In  types,  the  natural  dis- 
tance which  exists  between  the  'lettera,  either  at  the 
side  or  up  or  down. 

Aaard  Tools. — Those  in  bookbinding  in  which  the 
heavy  and  wide  marks,  instead  of  twing  a  solid  mass, 
are  made  with  horizontal  lines. 
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'  Ir^^r^  THE  second  letter  of  tlie  alphabet,  fs  one  of 
_|Ktf^  J  those  vhich  are  not  most  used,  although  in 
^1T^^^  bioKrephical  vorka  and  cyclopicdlas  it  ei^n- 
Il^J  erally  rcoulrpa  as  miicli  Hparc  as  nuy  otTier. 
•  "^  In  tfiem  b.  frequeutly  Btniids  fur  born.  It 
represeotfl  the  Bcventli  note  in  the  [iiiiincul  bckIc,  and 
among  tlie  Romans  sometimes  BtiHxl  for  the  number  300, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it  fur  8,00(1. 

B»»r-Sortiiiient  (Qpr.y — In  Germany,  a  jobbing- 
house  in  miscelluneoiis  Ujoks  wliich  k(v]is  an  asaort- 
ment  of  the  standard  works,  tastily  bound,  and  rtncr- 
allf  sells  them  at  the  same  net  prices  as  ttie  publishers 
themselves.  The  latl^^r,  in  maiiy  nuscs,  do  not  carry 
their  books  bound,  but  issue  them  in  paper  covers. 
The  former  sells  only  for  cash.^ — Oit/iar. 

B&bcook,  If&tluui,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  living 
manufacturers  of  print ing-nreBses  in  tliis  cnuutTT.  was 
bora  tn  Westerly,  K.  I.,  on  November  19,  1824.  Hewaa 
brought  up  on  a  large  farm  io  Stonington.  Conn.,  where 
he  acquired  a  robust  constitution,  ladustrious  habits  and 
such  education  as  was  afforded  by  the  common  schools 
of  that  time  At  the  age  of  flftt^u  he  went  to  Westerly. 
R.  I  where  he  remained  for  two  years  and  received 
the  somewhat  better 
trainmg  civen  by  the 
schools  of  that  place. 
In  May,  1843.  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  ma- 
chinist s  trade  in  War- 
wick R-  I.,  and  re- 
mained there  thirteen 
years  duringwhichhe 
passed  through  the 
progressive  steps  of 
apprenticeship,  jour- 
ney work  and  contract 
^  .^^rjia-- jr^e^cv  work  In  185S he.with 
^^tfj^jfl  (M  ^"^  C  B  Cottrell,  cstab- 
JV        il9wl       iM  /*     "ahed  the  Arm  of  Cot- 

/      fw/lL^  *''^"   *   Babcock   to 

/       f f  /    ^S"^^  carry  on  a  general  ma- 

/  '  /  ■*-  cbiQ(   business-      Cir- 

cumstances, however, 
soon  led  to  the  manu- 
facture of  printing  presses  and  tins  so  grew  on  their 
hands  that  alt  the  energies  of  Ilie  firm  were  given  to 
this  special  branch  of  miicliini  building  In  1880  Mr. 
Babcuck  sold  out  his  half  interest  anil  retired  fnim  the 
Arm-  In  18t^  lie  associated  with  Charles  B-  Maxson  and 
Ocorge  P.  Fenner  In  organizing  the  Babcock  Priiitlng- 
Press  Hanufacturing  Company,  of  New  Ixindon,  Conn. 
Both  of  thesis  gentlemen  are  young,  skillful  and  ener- 
Kctlc.  Mr.  Miixson  ia  president  of  the  company  an<l  ia 
favorably  known  all  over  tlie  country,  Mr,  Fenner,  the 
superintendent,  is  an  inventor  and  organiser  of  note. 

Babcock  Printing  -  Fresaea.  —  These  presses, 
which  cover  a  niimlMT  of  slyles,  are  maiiufacturMi  at 
New  London,  Cimn.  Tliey  arc  all  Uirse  cyliaderB,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arlifex.  a.  lithograpliic  macliine. 
Tliey  ntnge  from  medium  to  [|uadrup1e  super-royal, 
and  are  distinguished  for  ease  in  running,  tlic  tennina- 
tlou  of  the  uotiou  at  each  end  without  Jar,  the  facility 


witli  which  the  form  can  be  reached  without  lifting  and 
the  stiffness  witli  whicli  the  form  and  cylinder  come  to- 
gether, tlius  securing  a  very  rigid  impression.  The 
styles  wliicli  liave  been  out  for  some  years  are  the  Iteg- 
idiir.  tlie  C'uuntry  and  the  Standard,  and  more  lately 
the  Optimus  and  the  Dispatch. 

Back.— ^This  is  used  in  bookmaking  in  several  dif- 
ferent si'nses.  1,  The  back  of  a  typo  is  that  partwhich 
has  no  nick,  and  which,  of  the  four  udes  of  the  stalk, 
is  the  nearest  to  tile  tup.  2.  In  imposition  it  is  the 
margin  at  the  side  of  the  page  of  type  which  ia  farthest 
from  the  wide  margin.  S.  In  bookbinding  it  is  the 
part  where  the  principal  fold  is  and  where  toe  cover  ia 
utiached.  It  is  also  the  part  of  tlio  cover  between  the 
tno  liinges,  and  is  gencr^ly  slightly  rounding. 

Baok  Board.— In  a  wooden  hand-press,  a  board  or 
bownls  BO  iilactii  us  to  defi-nii  llie  rilw  from  dirt  and  to 
make  a  convenient  shelf  for  the  pressman. 

Back  Boxes. — A  term  applied  to  the  unoccupied 
boxes  of  an  upper  case,  generally  the  upper  ones,  but 
in  England  sometimes  the  lower  ones,  which  are  cov- 
ered up  by  the  galley. 

Back  Mark.— A  mark  upon  the  laying-ou  board  of 
a  printing-machine. 

Back  Pages.- The  even  or  verso  pages  of  a  Qrintcd 
sheet  1  the  last  pages  of  a  book. 

Baok  Side  of  the  Form.— That  part  of  the  form 
which  touches  tlie  imposing  surface  or  bed  of  the  press. 

Back  8ta7. — The  piece  which  prevents  the  bed  of 
a  press  froui  running  out  too  far. 

Back  Up. — To  reverae  the  motion  of  B  machine. 

Backing.  —  1.  In  elect roty ping,  filling  the  shell 
with  metal,  bo  as  to  make  it  solid.     The  91m,  as  de- 


by  a  considerable  thickness  of  soli<i  metal.  The  copper 
will  not  adhere  directly  to  the  type  metal  or  electrotype 
metal  resembling  that  used  In  tvpc  without  an  amal- 
gam. This  Is  frequently  obtained  from  xinc  upon 
which  muriatic  acid  has  lieen  poured.  The  fluid  tnus 
resulting  IB  place<l  evenly  over  the  back  of  the  shell 
witli  a  brusli.  After  this  is  dune  tin  solder  is  applied 
in  tlie  Bliapc  of  a  powder  over  the  film,  which  is  then 
lowered  to  the  surfaeo  of  the  pot  containing  tlie  back- 
ing-metal. The  heat  gradually  extends  itself  to  the 
shell  and  the  solder,  and  when  the  latter  is  fused  the 
aliell  will  l)e  tinned  all  over  the  bitck.  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  fused  type  metul.  When  this  is  done  melted 
metal  should  be  pouml  over  the  shell  an<l  amalgam 
until  it  is  thick  enough,  which  is  considerably  thicker 
than  it  is  at  lust  to  appear  when  prepare<l  for  the  press. 
II  is  then  ready  for  tnminin^  nn<l  finishing.  The  proe- 
ess  desK-rilH-d  ih  tlint  iisi^l  in  F:n«:lnnd  :  the  American 
methiHl  will  Ur  [h-nerilM^d  under  KLK(TR{>Tn>raa.  %.  In 
printing,  doing  the  second  sidi;  of  a  sheet.     8.  That  part 
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tbere,  BS  well  »a  the  threads  In  sewliiff.  and  a  abort 
distance  away  from  it  presaurc  is  applied,  so  that  there 
is  a  crease  or  hollow.  Immediately  bcvond  the  covers 
the  sheets  at  the  back  bul^  out  Boinethiug  lilce  a  fati. 

BKcklng-Board^.^Boanlshavingaslightly  thicker 
back  than  front,  and  a  little  tonj^cr  than  the  book  to  be 
bound,  whicl]  arc  laid  aj^ainst  it  ou  each  side  when  It 
goes  into  the  lying-press.  They  serve  to  make  the 
crease  at  the  buck  of  tlie  book.  They  arc  of  wood, 
wood  faced  with  metal,  and  metal. 


Backing -HanuneT. — The  hammer  used  for  back- 
ing and  rounding  ;  it  has  a  broad,  flat  face  similar  to  a 
flhoetnaker's  hammer. 


Baoklng-MetsL— A  metal  used  for  the  backs  of 
electrotype  plates  to  bring  the  thickness  up  to  the 
■tandard,  the  electrotype  itself  tieing  a  mere  shell. 

Bad  Color.— Sheets  with  too  much  or  too  little  Ink 
upon  them,  or  upon  which  the  ink  is  uneven. 

Bad  Cop7.— Badly-written  manuscript  or  copy 
which  is  diftlcult  to  set.  Compositors  usually  work  by 
the  piece,  and  anything  which  prevent!)  them  fn>m  mak- 
log  their  accustomed  speed  comes  under  this  head.  Tiie 
handwriting  may  be  liad  or  there  may  be  peculiar  let- 
tera  or  characters  In  the  copy  which  are  dimcult  to  find. 


Bad  I^y.— A  sheet  badly  laid  or  placed  In  printing ; 
out  of  the  square  or  centre. 

Bad  Register.— In  printing  the  second  form,  If 
pages  do  not  back  correctly.     8w  Reoibtek. 

Badlus,  a  printer  of  the  sixtcentli  centuir,  whose 
full  name  was  Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius.  began  at 
Lyons  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  for  Trechsell  and  De 
Wingle.  and  sftcrwards  married  a  daughter  of  the  for- 
mer. On  the  death  of  Treclisell  he  went  to  Paris  and 
began  business  there.  He  returned  to  Lyons  tn  1515  or 
1016,  devoting  himself  particularly  to  the  Latin  classics. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Aldus.  He 
chose  for  a  design  a  press  (see  next  page),  with  two  men 
working  at  it.  and  the  motto  "  Prelum  Ascensiaoum," 
the  Ascensian  Press.    He  died  in  1535. 


Bagler  A  Sew&ll  Presaes.— These  presses  are 
built  under  patents  of  the  late  Andrew  Campbell,  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  The  Country  press  is  simple,  strong 
and  comparaiivcly  noiseless.  There  are  also  the  Com- 
plete press,  the  Job  and  News  press,  the  Job  and  Book 
press,  the  Book  press  and  the  Lithographic  press.  The 
Book  press  has  aistribution  at  each  end. 

BaUej;,  Mm.  Lydla  R.,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia, 
who  carried  on  business  there  successfully  for  many 
years.  Bhc  t)egau  her  business  career  about  the  time 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  continued  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  then  retiring  with  a  competence. 
She  survived  the  Civil  War. 


letter  as  well  as  if  it  were  rinsed  for  present  use,  or  rather 
better,  the  ink.  which  is  dissolved  among  the  lye.  will, 
with  long  standing  by,  harden  between  the  letter  and 
make  the  lett«rs  stick  so  fust  together  that  when  tbcy 
ate  to  be  distributed  the  compositor  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty  and  trouble,  get  tlicm  asunder.  This 
Btickinf^  together  of  the  letters  is  calkil  "  baking,"  and 
compositors  in  this  case  say  the  letter  is  tiakcd. — Mazan. 
Baker,  Peter  Carpenter,  a  leading  printer  and 
publlshar  of  New  York,  was  bom  at  Norm  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  on  March  22,  1822,  and  died  in  New  York 
on  May  10,  1869.  His  parents  removed  to  the  metropo- 
lis when  he  was  very  young,  and  after  a  course  at  the 
Harlem  Academy  he  entered  the  printing  business,  be- 
ing first  with  John  H.  Kasang.  He  was  afterwards 
vrith  William  E.  Dean  in  a  t>ook-store,  and  then  entered 
the  employment  of  John  F.  Trow,  the  printer,  whoae 
office  was  at  thnt  time 
the  largest  in  the  city. 
Here  he  soon  became 
foreman,  and  held 
that  position  until 
18.50.  when  he  went 
into  partnership  with 
Daniel  Godwin  and 
John  Thomas  under 
tlie  style  of  Baker, 
Godwin*: Co.  They 
bought  the  materials 
of  tbe  lute  William 
Osbom,  and  immedi- 
ately enlereii  upon  a 
most  profitable  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Thomas 
withdrew  after  five 
years,  and  the  re- 
maining partners 
then  c<)ntinii«I  as 
Baker  &  Godwin,  a 
title  which  was  kept  up  till  Mr.  Godwin's  death,  thirty 

C«rB  after.     In  1866  tlicy  purchased  an  interest  in  Hie 
w-publighing  business  of  John  It.  Voorlues,  and  after- 
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wards  the  whole  was  acquired  by  them,  being  coaducted 
as  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.  At  tbe  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Buker  was  the  sole  owner.    Eiu-ly  in  life  he  became  a 


e  part  i 
mem:.  In  1850  be  deliTercu  an  address  o 
fore  it,  which  was  repented  in  1865.  He  w 
effective  speaker,  and  delivered  orations  i 


Fiunklin  be- 
■  Fort  Inde- 


pendence, N.  Y.,  July  4,  184S  ;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  4, 
■1849,  and  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  on  theanuiversarv 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1853.     He  made  t 


itwas  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  of  Frnnlilm  in  Printing- 
House  square.  New  York,  he  took  hold  of  the  project 
actively  and  brought  it  to  completion.  He  was  also 
concerned  in  the  raising  of  the  monument  to  Horace 
Greeley  which  now  stands  in  Greenwood.  With  Mr. 
Theodore  L.  De  Viiine  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
Typotlietffi,  wliich  was  Grst  organizcil  in  1863.  and  coa- 
tinued  a  member  till  bis  deatli,  altbou^li  not  tlicn  in  the 
printing  business,  that  bavinv  been  sold  lo  ^Villis  Mc- 
Donald Sk.  Co.    Much  of  the  Tinniest  work  in  its  forma- 


tive In  the  management  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital. 
A  ^at  part  of  a  book  entitled  American  <.)rntory  was 
wnttcn  by  him,  as  well  as  the  latter  half  of  tiie  Voices 
of  tile  Press,  a  volume  of  poetry  by  printers,  with  many 
biographical  notes.  He  was  a  natural  leader,  a  thorouKU 
printer  and  an  excellent  man  of  business.  His  means  m 
the  latter  portion  of  his  life  were  large.    In  bis  nuoncrs 


he  was  very  pleasant,  uniting  both  tact  and  force,  and 
bis  personal  appearance  was  very  attractive.     He  left  a 

widow  and  three  daughters. 

A  townsman  of 

his,  Alexander  Wilson,  induced  him  to  begin  the  type- 
founding  business  with  him  in  London.  Neither  bad 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and  after  a  time,  seeing  that  suc- 
cess was  not  coming  there,  they  returned  to  Scotland 
and  set  up  a  foimdry  at  St.  Andrews.  Being  pains- 
taking men,  with  gixtd  paris.  they  were  Anally  success- 
ful, as  there  was  great  need  of  a  foundry  in  that  country. 
In  1744  they  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Glas- 
gow and  three  years  later  Baine  was  chosen  by  lot 
o  represent  tlie  Arm  in  Ireland,  where  the^  had  con- 
s  1  rable  business.  In  1749  the  partnership  was  dis- 
Bo  ed  Baine  going  to  London  and  Wilson  pursu- 
ing the  occupation  In  Scotland,  where  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  After  being  in  London  sometime 
a  ne  returned  to  Scotland,  and  at  the  close  of  our 
Rev  lutionary  War  started  a  foundry  in  Philadel- 
pl  ia  apparently,  however,  being  still  in  business  in 
Ed  nburgh.  ifis  grandson  had  probably  preceded 
him  Thomas  says  that  they  had  full  employment 
and  were  good  workmen.  John  Baine  died  in  the 
year  1790,  aged  seventy -seven.  His  grandson,  who 
rel  nquisliea  the  business  soon  after,  died  in  Augus- 
ta Ga  ,  about  1799,  These  were  the  first  Amencan 
founders  who  carried  on  type-founding  alone  for 
any  length  of  time.  They  had  no  followers  until 
Binny  &,  Konaldson  began  business. 

Balaam.— 1.  Matter  kept  in  type  for  Ailing  up 
odd  spaces  in  periodicals,  generallv  refuse  bits ;  the 
wonis  of  an  nss,  who  talks  like  Balaam's  ass.  S,  A 
slang  term  for  the  receptacle  containing  rejected 
MS9,  These  words  and  their  definitions  must  have 
very  little  currency,  for  they  are  unknown  to  New 
York  printers. 

BaUantyne,  JomdB,  a  printer  b  the  dty  of 
Edinburgh,  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  his  print- 
ing, but  still  more  distinguished  as  the  friend  and 
printer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  not  bred  to  the  oc- 
cupation, but  had  been  trained  to  the  law.  He  was 
bom  at  Kelso,  Scotland,  in  1772,  and  when  a  little 
over  twenty  years  of  age  opened  a  printing-office  in 
his  native  place.  In  1796  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  Kelso  Mail ,  and  soon  after  meeting  Scott  in  a 
stage-coacli  renewed  the  iutercoursc  of  former  years, 
when  they  had  been  school-fellows.  Shortly  after 
this  he  published  a  volume  of  Scott's  translations 
from  the  German,  and  at  a  lat«r  date  removed  to 
Edinburgh.  Promthat  time  he  printed  all  of  Scott's 
works,  and  the  poet  was  able  to  send  many  other 
persons  to  him  witli  orders.  From  1805  until  his 
failure  ill  1826  the  two  were  partners  in  the  prin^ 
ing  business,  although  this  was  not  known  to  the  world 
atlarge. 

Ballantyne's  work  was  always  enecut«i  exceeding- 
ly well,  and  many  compliments  were  paid  him.  It  u 
probable,  however,  that  most  of  his  profits  were  ap- 

Elied,  nfltr  the  manner  of  printers  generally,  to  increas- 
ig  his  stock,  and  in  Sir  Walter  he  had  a  partner  who 
was  continually  drawing  on  tlie  resources  of  the  firm. 
Scott  was  dc3in)iis  of  liiuiiding  a  family  with  landed 
possessions,  and  tlie  house  he  erected,  with  the  improve- 
ments he  put  around  it,  swallowed  up  £100,000.  Bal- 
lantync  was  also  involved  in  tlie  failure  of  Constable, 
the  indebtedness  of  the  firm  being  £105,000.  Ballan- 
tyne  never  recovered  from  this,  and  died  January  17. 
IWW,  Sir  Walter  having  preceded  him  on  Septemiier  21. 
They  were  good  friends  to  the  last,  and  one  of  the 
printer's  last  wishes  was  tliat  he  might  he  spared  to  do 

iiislice  to  the  great  and  good  man  who  had  gone  l)efore 
im.    He  was  an  excellent  declaimur,  a  good  ciiUc  and 
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an  extremely  pleaMnt  companion.     His  jounger  brolli- 
er,  JotiD,  was  an  inimitable  sU>ry-tcllcr. 

BalUtom,  Friediioli,  a  foreman  tn  Brockhaus's 

BrintinK-otHce  in  Jjeipsic.  who  publisbed  Alphubcta  of 
rientel  and  Occidental  Languagea  for  the  Use  of  Cnm- 
positore  and  Proof-licadera.    It  was  Issued  in  1S44.  The 


BaU  Necks.— That  part  of  the  Stock,  of  the  Ink- 
ball  between  the  baodlc  aod  the  pelt. 

Ball  Raoka. — Pins  of  wood  drireu  at  as  angle  of 
45  degrees  into  a  piece  of  wood,  between  whica  tUe 
balla  were  hung.  Thej  were  nine  iDches  long  and 
thre«  inches  apart. 

Ball  Stocks. — The  frames  upon  which  balls  were 
made.  They  were  of  dry,  well-seasoned  elm  and  turned 
hollow,  so  that  thej  looked  like  a  wooden  bowl,  with 
thick  sidt-a  and  small  capacity,  in  comparison  with  the 
outside  measurement.  At  the  bottom  was  a  handle. 
four  and  a  half  inchea  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  stock  itself  was  five  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Within  the  hollow  of  this  bowl,  but  overrunning 
it,  was  placed  wool,  and  over  tblswas  nailed  a  sheep- 
skin.    See  Balls. 

Ball  Tickets  are  gencraUy  very  ornamental,  em- 
bossing and  gilding  being  profusely  used.  Admission 
to  very  fashionable  baUs  is  usually  by  tickets  which 
have  t>een  eagraved. 

Balls. — Round  cushions  stuffed  with  wool  and  with  a 
handle  to  them,  used  until  about  sixty  years  ago  to  cover 
the  type  with  ink.     They  do  not  seem  to  have  changed 
much  in  appearance  for  three 
^y  hundred  years,  as  early  prints 

■  A  show   them    substantially   as 

B.  I  tbey   were   during    the    first 

S.  f  quarter  of  this  centuiy.    Af- 

V  J  ter  the  discovery  of  roller  com- 

■i  pceition  they  were  made  of 

II  this  substance  and  continued 

^^Jt  V^  in  use  in  some  apecial  work 

^^^W  "^^^  here  until  about  IS-W,  but  In 
^^^H^^^^^flHk  England  they  have  been  made 
^^^^^^^^  ^K  'i"'^''  within  the  last  l«n  years, 
^^^^^^Kt±j^^yH  if,  indeed,  tliey  are  not  now, 
^^^^^^■HMV  The  original  balls  were  made 
^^f^^^^^^^r  of  untauned   sheepskins,  the 

^^^^^^^  size  being  like   that  of  box- 

iituBa-BALu  ing-gloves.     They  were   pre- 

pared by  stretching,  treadmg, 
soaking  and  currying  till  thev  were  thought  sufBcIentJy 
good  to  do  the  required  worfc.  As  the  soaking  was  in 
chamber  lye  the  pressroom  always  bad  a  disagreeable 
odor,  wbich  it  lost  when  composition  balls  and  rolleis 
came  into  use.  The  preparation  of  the  pelt  balla,  when 
the  wool  was  put  in  and  tbe  necessary  shape  obtained, 
was  known  as  knocking  up.  Balls  of  sheepskin  are 
still  tised  in  South  America,  being  made  in  New  York 
tor  that  purpose. 

Balsain  at  CopaiTa.— A  prepared  gum  which  has 
been  much  used  In  the  manufacture  of  printing-inks. 
With  this  balsam,  says  a  former  writer,  a  due  pnipor- 
tioD  of  soap  and  coloring  matt«r,  and  a  stone  and  mullcr, 
any  printer  may  gi>eedily  make  an  ink  of  superior  qual- 
ity with  very  little  trouble.     The  article  sold  by  the 


ink,  being  thin  and  weak  wheu  it  slioiild  be 
■nd  viscid.    It  should  be  remembered  that  ink  prepared 
with  this  article  is  apt  to  impart  an  offensive  oclor  t«  the 
printed  page. 
Baltas.  Prank  Wmiam,  a  printer  of  Portland, 


•chool-daya  in  Chicago,  and  after  returning  to  tbe  Pacific      part 


The 


coast  he  entered  the  prlnting-offlce  of  the  Astorlan,  in 

Asloria,  This  was  in  the  year  1H78.  Nine  years  later 
he  began  business  in  Portland,  under  the  name  of  F.  W. 
Baltes  &  Co,,  their  establishment  now  being  the  largest 
north  of  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. He  lias  been 
a  delegate  to  every 
meeting  of  tbe  United 
Typolhete  o(  Amer 
iea  since  its  forma- 
tion, traveling  over 
^i  thousand  miles  to 
attend  each,  and  is 
now  the  secretary  of 
the  local  society.  He 
is  also  very  prominent 
In  llasonic  matters. 

Baltimore,  one 
of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union,  began 

erintiog  before  the 
evolution.  William 
Ooddard,  who  was 
taught   his   trade   in 

New  York,  opened  his  office  in  Baltimore  in  1TT3. 
most  conspicuous  periodical  of  its  earlier  years  waa 
Nilcs's  Register,  a  repository  of  the  facts  of  the  day. 
It  lasted  for  many  years.  There  are  many  daily  and 
weekly  papers  published  there  now,  and  there  are  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  printing -offices.  The  work  Is 
chiefly  commercial  and  labels,  little  pure  bookwork  be- 
ing done.  la  earlier  years,  besides  Ooddard,  there  were 
in  Baltimore  Hodge  &  Shober,  Nicholas  Hasselbsugh, 
Eleazar  Oswald,  Hayes,  and  Mary  Katharine  Goddi^. 
Later  came  John  D.  Toy,  Murphy,  the  Catholic  pub- 
lisher, Abell  and  others ;  and  in  our  day  Buyle,  Bridges, 
Deutsch,  Weil,  Cox,  Jones  and  many  others, 

Baltimore  Jobber. — A  jobbing- press,  wilb  dlsli 
distribution  and  movable  plat- 
en, made  by  J,  F.  W.  Dorman  & 
Co.,  in  Baltimore.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  very  strong  and  to  run 
rerj  easily. 

Banca  (Ital . ).— The  accounts 
of  a  workshop. 

Band,  Bands  (Oer.),— Vol- 
ume, volumes ;  literally  mean- 
ing "something  bound."  even 
as  volume  originally  meant  the 
roll  of  manuscript,  in  wbidi  shape  books  were  first 
produced, 

Bandchen  (Ger.). — A  volume  of  small  size. 

Band-Drirer. — A  blunt  chisel  uaed  In  forwarding 
to  correct  any  Irregularity  in  the  bands  of  flexible  backs. 

Band-mppers.  —  Pincers  used  to  pinch  up  the 
bands  at  tbe  t»ck  of  books,  so  that  they  will  stand  out 
more  clearly. 

Banddeokel  (Ger.).— Book-cover,  cover  ;  die  Bond- 
deckel  lose,  covers  loose. 

Bandes,  les  (Fr.). — Ribs  of  the  carriage. 

Bands. — Tlie  cords  upon  which  the  slieets  of  a  vol- 
ume are  sewed.  The  cover,  when  it  is  put  on,  wUl 
show  these  as  little  ridges  or  projections.  Much  work 
is,  however,  sewed  so  that  the  cords  are  imbedde<l  in 
tbe  back  of  tbe  sbeela,  and,  of  course,  when  the  cover 
is  applied  there  are  no  pnijections.    To  give  this  ap- 

Knrance  little  strips  of  leather  are  glued  across  tbe 
ck,  next  to  the  paper,  and  the  back  then  appears  as 
if  tlie  bands  were  there. 
Bank. — The  high,  strong  table  upon  wliich  the  press- 
places  his  paper.     As  Kt'iierally  made,  na  inclining 
IS  put  at  one  side.     In  lloa 


g  time  the  table  w 
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called  8  hoiw,  but  this  uaage  Beema  U>  have  changed 
shortlj  after,  as  the  tenn  horee  was  ap[>lied  in  EoEUuid 
in  HaDMrd's  time  aa\y  to  tbe  desk  portion.  Thenorse 
was  made  sloping  down  to  tbe  fnrc-«dge,  and  the  white 
paper  whs  pluced  upon  it  The  prtttsmati  was  thus 
enabled  to  draw  tbe  sheets  down  with  his  tliumb  dfiiI 
or  a  piect  of  wood   bone  or  wotj  with  more  facility 


from  tlie  bottom  a  iMmrd  ie  fastened  to  the  legs,  which 
serves  aa  a  convenient  ahcif  for  worked^off  heaps.  The 
paper-horae,  of  a  convenient  aiio,  is  also  made  of  wood, 
ana  arranged  so  as  to  slant  at  an  angle  of  about  80  dc' 
greea.     It  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  l>ank  nearest  the 


e  printed  upon  a  hand-presa  in  tlie  typographic  way. 
But  in  both  countries,  anil  indeetl  everj'where,  eitraor- 
dlnar;  precautions  arc  taken  to  guard  agninat  count«r- 


If  we  take  it  for  granted  ttiat  there  are  one  hundred 
plate -engravers  in  the  Union,  which  is  much  beyond 
the  correct  eatimntc,  it  will  be  certain  that  eiehiy  of 
them  can  do  common  work  only,  and  are  not  ntted  to 
engrave  artistic  landscapes  and  portraits.  The  twenty 
flrit-clasa  engravers  do  the  fine  work,  and  the  number 
beinr  BO  limited  it  ia  manifest  ttiat  if  an  extraordinarily 
gooa  counterfeit  appears  it  muat  be  tlie  work  of  one  of 
them,  and  as  tlieir  cbaractcriatics  arc  Icnown  an  expert 
can  readily  name  tlie  author  of  the  work  in  queation. 
He  would  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  detectives 
immedintcly.  and  if  a  man  of  bad  habits  and  one  who 
consorted  with  the  criminal  claaa,  although  not  pre 
vlously  a  forger,  suspicion  would  be  at  once  directed 
against  hhn.  But  the  bank-note  is  not  luade  up  of  one 
piece.  One  man  designa  tlie  vignettes,  another  doca  the 
lettering,  a  third  the  portraits  and  a  fourth  the  scroll- 
work. Each  (if  tliese  parta  ia  executed  upon  a  small 
piece  of  soft  steel,  which  is  aflerwurda  hardened,  ami 
tlien  in  turn  driven  Into  another  piece  of  soft  steel  from 
which  tbcprinling  ia  to  be  done.  This  also  is  hardenetl. 
These  deaigna  are  interclianKenble.     Tlie  same  henil  of 

IS i.ii_    .1...   i_   _.    .t_   '-ft.J^jni  bJi1(>  Qf  a  QotQ  of  Jlig 


Franklin  that  is  at  the  left-lu 


Saco  Bank  of  the  denomination  of  $2  may  be  at  tbe 
r)gbt-liand  side  of  a  Portsmouth  note  for  $5.  Thus 
these  parta  of  a  design  can  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
and  if  $iKN)  or  $1,000  are  expended  for  a  head,  or  $50 
for  three  or  four  letters,  the  fact  that  such  a  piece  can 
again  and  again  be  employed  in  other  places  renders 
this  work  comparatively  clieap.  No  eiUKle  engraver, 
however  great  liia  skill,  could  hope  successfully  to  coun- 
terfeit an  entire  bank-note.  A  second  precaution  is  in 
the  quality  of  the  paper.  This  is  generally  of  linen, 
with  small  tlbrea  ol  ailk  interapersed.  Jacob  Perkins, 
of  Massachusetts,  discovered  thot  steel  could  be  soft- 
ened and  engraved  upon  and  afterwards  hanlened.  He 
went  to  England  with  his  discovery  in  1818.  and  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Heath,  on  eminent  Jjondon  engraver, 
accomplished  considerable  work.  But  in  America,  with 
several  thousand  banks,  and  with  tbe  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  counterfeiting  by  resorting  to  superior  work, 
instead  of  relying  upon  the  terrora  olTthe  law,  the  busi- 
ness long  since  became  very  large.  The  separat*  en- 
gravera  combined  for  tlieir  own  convenience,  until  now 
nearly  all  the  printing  is  done  by  one  eKiabliabment,  the 
American  Riink-Nnte  Company,  or  by  the  United  Blatea 
Government,  There  are  a  number  of  other  engraving 
companies  which  do  more  or  less  of  this  work,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  is  with  Iliose  jui^t  named.  The  greatest  of 
cere  is  exercised  in  every  department.  The  paper  is 
nimle  at  a  particular  mill,  wtiicli  does  not  sell  to  the  |)ub- 
lic  generally,  hut  only  to  the  persons  and  corporations 
it  knows  to  be  respon^ble.  iW  aheels  are  packed  to- 
gether in  certain  ounntitics,  are  counted  before  they  go 
to  tlio  printer,  anil  are  again  counted  when  they  are  re- 
ceived at  their  desliuation.  At  the  mill  a  atrict  scrutiny 
is  maintained  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
whole  sheets  or  broken  shecla.  When  the  paper  goes  to 
the  press  It  is  agiiin  counted,  and  from  that  time  on  ia 
counted  and  re'counted  until  paid  out  by  tbe  banks  or 
the  government,  Tlie  beat  ink  ia  used,  and  the  paper 
welled  with  great  regularity.  The  beat  workmen  can 
hanily  exceed  six  hundred  iiupreMions  in  a  day.  The 
sheets  are  left  to  dry  for  several  weeks,  and  are  then  aut>- 

(ected  to  a  heavy  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  stand- 
ng  press.  When  a  high  polish  is  required  it  ia  effected 
by  again  subjecting  II le  prinU.-d  sheets  to  pressure  be- 
tween hot  plates.  This  la,  however,  said  to  we«ken  the 
paper.  It  haa  been  tliouKht  desirable  to  print  in  green 
or  red  upon  the  face  or  back,  but  while  this  increases 
the  difficulty  of  counterfeiting,  especially  by  the  use  of 
photography,  it  does  not  prevent  it.  Any  device  used 
by  a  bank  or  the  government  can  be  imitated  by  an  ex- 
pert forger,  but  tlie  chief  reliance  of  the  government 
and  the  companies  is  upon  the  fact  that  they  have  the 
pick  of  all  the  cugravera  and  enjoy  all  the  facilities, 
while  the  imitators  muat  always  work  at  a  disadvantage. 


would  require.     Thus  used  in  England. 

B»T. — In  a  band -press,  tbe  long  handle  which  is 
caught  by  the  pressman  and  brouglit  towards  himself, 
thua  forcing  down  the  platen  upon  tlie  bed.  In  the 
wooden  hand-presa  it  waa  about  three  feet  long,  and 
fitted  into  the  eye  of  the  screw,  so  that  the  latter  could 
be  turned  or  partly  turned  around. 

Bar  Roll.^In  gilding,  a  little  roll  or  wheel  having 
lines  u[M)n  it,  transverse  to  its  edge,  which  is  run  over 
the  gold,  pressing  it  in  where  it  makes  hollows. 

Barber,  John,  the  first  printer  who  became  lord 
mayor  of  Ltindon.  was  the  son  ol  a  barber  In  that  city. 
He  acned  his  npprenlict'sliip  to  printing  there,  and 
shortly  after  embarked  In  the  businesa  himself.  Bebg 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  by  the  House  of  Lord! 
for  an  oftenalve  panifrriiph  in  a  puniphlet  he  had  print- 
ed, and  being  warned  of  his  danger  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  he  called  in  all  the  cojiies  from  the  publishers, 
cancelled  the  leaf  which  contained  the  objectionable 
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words  and  returned  them  to  the  bootseUera  with  a  new 
pHragtBph  supplied  b;  Bolingbroke,  so  tbat  when  tbe 
pamphlet  was  produced  before  tbe  House  und  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  it  was  found  to  be  uuexeeptioaaute. 
He  added  greatly  Ui  his  wealth  bv  the  South  Sea  scheme. 
He  was  appointed  city  priiiter  March  22, 1709.  tie  was 
subsequently  made  aldermaD  ;  in  the  year  1 739  he  served 
as  sheriff,  and  id  1733  as  lord  mayor.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Tory.     He  died  January  2,  1741. 

Barboa.  —  A  celebrated  family  of  printers,  begin- 
ning in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  works  of  their 
press  were  distinguished  for  their  neatness  and  cor- 
rectness. At  the  Deginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  family  settled  at  Paris,  where  Joseph  Gerard  Bar- 
bou  continued  the  collection  of  I.ntin  classics  in  duo- 
decimo which  Coustclier  had  begun.  There  were  sev- 
enty-three volumes  in  all, 

BarolAr  FreBS,  otherwise  known  ns  a  rotary  Slan- 
hope  press,  was  brought  out  In  London  in  ]!S23.  It 
depended  upon  the  pressure  of  a  roller,  beneath  which 
the  form  passed. 

Barge. — A  small  wooden  liox  with  dx  or  eight  divi- 
fdone,  used  in  England  for  holding  spaces  lo  alter  Jus- 
Ufication   in    ma  King 
corrections. 

Barged  Case.— 
In  England  when  a 
case  is   uneven   with 

full,  others    empty, 
it  is  thus  described, 

Barnard,  Oeorge 
O.,  a   pritiltr  of   St. 

the    year    1848.      He 
attended  school  until 
about  the   beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  then 
\  entering   a   printing- 
offlce  and  learning  the 
rudiments  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  curry- 
Inganewspaperroute. 
In  1883  he  changed  bis  occupation,  going  into  a  shoe 
shop,  but  relumed  to  the  priuting-ofBce  the  next  year. 
Here  be  busied  liimself  cnielly  with  the  orders,  and 
from  1884  to  1ST3  traveled  as  a  solicitor  in  this  line. 
His  acquaintance  and  business  connection  having  be- 
come large,  he  began  for  himself  in  1872,  anil  is  still 
hard  at  work,  the  title  of  his  firm  being  George  D. 
Barnard  &  Co.     A  very  large  line  of  their  work  is  mak- 
ing blank-books.     Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  the  original 
membera  of  the  Typothette  of  8t.  Loui»,  and  has  bwn  a 
delegate  to  each  or  the  conventions  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetK  and  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 
Barre,  la  (Frj.—The  long  cross. 
Barrean,  le  (Pr.). — The  bar,  the  lever,  of  a  press. 
Baocom  Folder. — A  folding-machine  maoufactured 
at  Hdner,  Ohio,  for  newspaper  use.    It  can  be  used 


either  as  a  three-fold  or  four-fold  machine.    It  is  light 

and  simple,  weighs  about  four  hundred  pounds  and 
occupies  a  floor  space  of  about  four  feet  square.  A 
speed  of  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  an  hour  is  claimed 


Baakarrllld,  John,  an  English  printer,  publisher 
and  typo-founder  whose  works  gave  him  a  verj^  high 


9  bom  at  Wolverley,  in  Ue 


his  day, 
county  of  Worcester, 
England,  in  tbe  year 
170«.  In  his  early  life 
he  served  as  footman 
to  a  clergyman,  but 
this  employment  does 
not  appear  to  have 
kept  him  very  long, 
for  when  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  a  writing -master 
at  Birniingham.  His 
penmanship  wrs  very 
good,  and  he  soon  be-  . 
gan  engraving,  both 
on  stone  and  metal. 
Later  he  entered  the 
japanning  business,  in 
wliich  he  accumulated 
a  coniforttible  fortune, 
and  purchased  an  es- 

lat«,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Easy  Hill.  About 
the  year  1750  he  turned  his  attention  to  printing,  and 
conceived  thai  it  would  be  possible  to  print  works  in  a 
filler  style  than  bud  hitherto  l>ecn  known.  To  do  this 
required  a  conjunction  of  new  and  beaut  if  ully-cut  type, 
esccllent  ink,  fine  paper  and  painstaking  presswork. 
Nothing  was  to  be  neglected.  It  should  bi;  remembered 
that  at  this  time  Dutch  types  were  still  largely  in  use 
in  England,  because  they  were  better  made  than  those 
of  home  manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  those  pro- 
duced by  C'aslon.  Before  Baskerville  printed  his  first 
work  he  had  been  for  six  years  experimenting  upon  his 
plans.  He  engaged  the  best  punch-cutters  tliat  could 
be  had  ;  he  made  his  own  molds,  ink  and  presses,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  everything  that  was  required.  The 
punclies  for  bis  first  font  of  letter  cost  liim  £600,  or 
according  to  Dibdin  £800,  a  very  great  sum  when  the 
cost  of  labor  at  that  day  is  considered.  The  eartieat  of 
his  works  was  a  Virgil,  which  was  issued  in  17.57.  It 
was  accompanied  with  a  specimen  of  his  tvpes,  a  Ro- 
man and  Italic  of  gn'nt  pruner,  slender  anA  delicate  in 
form,  combining,  as  Dibdin  says,  in  a  singularly  happy 
manner  the  clc^iuce  of  Plautin  with  the  cleameas  of 
the  Elzevirs.  The  Italic  letter  was  especially  admired 
for  its  frenlom  and  symmetrj-.  He  wiortly  after  was 
intrusted  with  the  cutting  and  casting  of  a  new  Greek 
font  by  tlie  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. Mores  said  of  it  that  it  was  execrable,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  cut  was  very  bad.  He 
made  no  further  attempts  at  repnxluclions  of  Greek  or 
other  foreign  types,  but  contined  himself  to  English 
letter.  His  Paradise  Lost,  issued  in  17r>8,  is  spoken  o/ 
ns  sn  edition  of  ^at  beauty,  and  ho  afterwards  puli- 
llslied.  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
a  folio  Bible  and  two  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Bible  is  reganled  as  his  chief  work,  and 
is,  says  Keed,  his  most  magnifl(x.'nt  as  well  ns  his  most 
eiiaracteristic  specimen.  It  appcare<i  in  ]T<i3,  After 
issuing  that  and  the  Preyer-BooK  he  did  little  in  print- 
ing for  eonie  years,  Imt  subsequent  to  176tl  he  prepared 
a,  tine  scries  of  the  classics  in  quarto.  His  foun<try  con- 
tained from  double  pica  down  to  lirevici'.  eight  sizes,  all 
cut  by  his  own  workmen,  and  tliia  business  was  con- 
87 
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tinued  by  his  widow  after  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
January  8,  1775.  8hc  discontinued  printing  and  pub- 
lishing. Hansard  did  not  think  highl^r  of  his  letter- 
founding,  but  believed  that  his  reputation  was  gained 
upon  his  printing.  In  that  respect  this  work  would, 
he  thought,  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  the  best 
printer  of  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Baskcrville's 
method  of  giving  a  finish  to  his  work  was  as  follows : 
"  He  had  a  constant  succession  of  hot  plates  of  copper 
ready,  between  which,  as  soon  as  printed,  the  sheets 
were  inserted ;  the  moisture  was  thus  expelled,  the  ink 
set,  and  the  trim,  glossy  surface  put  on  simultaneously." 
The  ink  and  presswork  are  beautifully  clear  and  uni- 
form. The  paper  is  very  fine,  of  thick  texture  and 
rather  yellow.  Baskervifle  was  an  atheist  and  very 
profane,  and  a  biographer  compares  him  in  his  person 
with  Voltaire,  whose  sentiments  he  was  ever  retailing. 
His  body  was  buried  upright,  without  religious  cere- 
monies. Mrs.  Baskerville  sold  his  stock  of  type  to 
Beaumarchais  for  the  Societe  Litteraire-Typoffraphique 
for  the  sum  of  £3,700,  she  having  received  £12,000 
from  his  other  property,  and  in  1782  these  types  were 
used  for  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  at  Fort  KeliT,  near  Strasbourg.  It  extended 
to  seventy  volumes  in  octavo,  not  being  completed  till 
1790,  and  was  a  prodigious  loss  to  Beaumarchais,  who 
found  the  edition  waste-paper  on  his  hands. 

Basket. — In  printing-offices  in  England  where  there 
are  large  fonts  of  letter,  and  the  font  cases  of  any  par- 
ticular one  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  superfluous 
sorts,  the  surplus  is  put  into  coffins  and  deposited  in 
round  baskets  till  wanted. 

Baskett,  John,  king's  printer,  was  master  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers  in  1714,  and  again  in  1715.  His 
position  of  king's  printer  was  assigned  to  him  by  the 
executors  of  Newcomb  &  Hills,  andincluded  the  print- 
ing of  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books.  With  another  right 
which  he  purchased  he  obtained  sixty  years  in  all,  the 
last  thirty  of  wliich  he  conveyed  to  Charles  Eyre. 

Bassendyne,  Thomas*  an  early  printer  of  Scot- 
land, was  bom  in  that  country  ana  educated  at  Ant- 
werp. He  went  from  that  city  to  Paris  and  thence  to 
Leyden,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  printing.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1538,  joining  the  Reformers.  In 
1576  he  printed  the  Bible  at  Edinburgh,  in  folio  form, 
with  a  dedication  to  King  James.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  in  Ptoman  letter  printed  in  Great  Britain.  He  pub- 
lished also  some  other  works,  dying  in  1591. 

Bastard  Title.— A  short  title  preceding  the  gen- 
eral or  formal  title  of  a  book.  It  is  much  smaller  and 
contains  only  the  principal  words,  and  is  placed  on  the 
recto  or  first  page  of  the  leaf  preceding  the  other  title. 
When  this  is  used  the  main  title  is  on  page  3  or  iii. 

Bastard  Type, — Type  with  a  face  larger  or  smaller 
than  its  appropriate  body.  In  this  sense  almost  all 
newspaper  faces  are  bastard,  for  they  are  from  one  to 
one  ana  a  half  sizes  larger  than  they  should  be.  Our 
present  agate  is  the  nonpareil  of  1^,  with  short  de- 
scenders and  ascenders,  on  a  smaller  body,  and  our 
minion  is  a  brevier  cast  on  a  minion  body.  Brevier  on 
long  primer  and  bourgeois  on  small  pica,  with  the  like 
fonts,  though  once  common,  are  now  very  rarelv  to  be 
found.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  many  years  to  employ  such  faces  and  bodies,  as  the 
matter  presented  the  appearance  of  being  leaded,  while 
there  were  no  leads  to  ride  up.  That  ioumal  was  then 
printed  on  a  type-revolving  press.  This  term  has  also 
been  applied,  although  iucorrectlv,  to  the  sizes  between 
long  pnmer  and  pica,  nonpareil  and  brevier,  and  to 
other  so-called  irregular  bodies.  In  the  beginning  of 
printing  there  were  very  few  kinds  of  type,  but  mey 
gradually  became  more  numerous.  In  the  last  century, 
and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  printing  had  Ikjcoiuc  a  comparatively  large  busi- 
ness, the  art  having  been  carried  on  for  many  years  in 
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substantially  the  same  style,  the  first  accounts  of  print- 
ing, relating  to  it  practically,  were  written.  They  re- 
flected the  tone  of  the  trade,  which  was  in  this  matter 
that  enough  bodies  had  been  cast,  and  that  if  any  more 
were  attempted  they  would  prove  unnecessary.  The 
intermediate  bodies  shared  in  this  dislike.  The  dif- 
ference in  size  between  long  primer  and  brevier  is  only 
the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch.  Why  make  a  type  midway  ? 
Those  that  were  in  existence  or  that  have  since  come 
into  use  were  denominated  bastards.  They  arc  dia- 
mond, a^te,  minion,  bourgeois  and  small  pica.  Some- 
times this  term  is  applied  to  such  sizes  as  paragon  and 
Columbian,  which,  although  regular,  are  uncommon. 

Bath  Note.  — A  folded  writing-paper,  S}4  by  14 
inches. 

Batter. — Type  accidentally  injured  in  a  form  by 
being  smashed  or  struck. 

Battltojo  (Ital.).— A  planer. 

Bauer,  F.  A.,  the  associate  of  KOnig  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  power-press,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in 
1783.  He  formed  KOnig's  acquaintance  in  London,  fur- 
nished the  requisite  mechanical  skill  to  complete  his  de- 
signs, and  when  tlie  former  returned  to  Germany  Bauer 
accompanied  him.  They  began  the  manufacture  of 
presses  at  Oberzell,  completing  their  hundredth  ma- 
chine in  1838,  and  after  K5nig's  death  in  1839  Bauer 
carried  on  tlie  business  alone.  He  died  February  27, 
1860. 

Baxter  Method. — A  kind  of  color  work  done  by 
printing  the  contour  or  outlines  from  a  steel- plate  and 
the  colors  from  wooden  blocks ;  now  rarely  used. 

Beading. — The  small  twist  formed  when  fastening 
the  silk  or  cotton  in  head-banding. 

Beadnell,  Henry,  a  proof-reader  in  London  who 
wrote  a  Guide  to  Typography,  A  Key  to  the  Main  Dif- 
flculties  of  English  Orthography,  and  Orthographical 
Difficulties  Elucidated,  all  learned  and  valuable  works 
for  the  trade.  He  was  for  many  years  principal  reader 
for  Wyman  &  Sons. 

Beak. — The  projecting  part  of  an  f  or  other  kerned 
letter,  thus  ^. 

Beano. — A  slang  abbreviation  in  England  for  **  bean- 
feast," which  is,  however,  usually  termed  "goose"  or 
wayzgoose  by  compositors. 

Beard. — The  beard  of  a  letter  is  that  part  between 
the  face  and  the  souare.  solid  body ;  the  inclined  por- 
tion above  the  shank  and  between  that  and  the  face. 

Bearer. — A  strip  of  reglet  or  other  furniture  used 
to  lessen  the  impression  upon  a  blank  page  by  bearing 
some  itself.  Types  interspersed  here  and  there  in  the 
blank  parts  of  a  page,  when  stereotyping  is  done,  so 
that  the  impression  may  be  even.  They  are  cut  off 
when  the  plat«  is  finished. 

Bearer  Lines. — Lines  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  a 
page  prepared  for  stereotyping.  They  are  sometimes 
type,  but  properly  should  be  characters  cast  for  this 
purpose. 

Beat  Fat. — To  give  ample  ink  in  beating  a  cut. 

Beat  Lean. — To  ink  a  form  insufficiently. 

Beater. — A  wooden  implement  used  in  the  ware- 
house in  packing,  to  make  the  ends  and  corners  of  a 
parcel  lie  fiat  and  square. 

Beating. — 1.  To  put  ink  on  type  by  means  of  balls. 
This  was  a  more  difficult  operation  than  placing  color 
upon  a  fonu  by  means  of  a  composition  roller,  for  it 
required  much  dexterity  and  also  involved  much  hard 
work.  The  balls  much  rescmbleil  boxing-gloves  with 
handles,  and  when  the  ink  was  applied  were  perfectly 
perpendicular.  Ink  was  tjiken  from  the  ink-block  in 
small  quantities,  was  rubbed  out  there,  or  sometimes 
upon  a  sepanitc  slab,  and  the  two  balls  were  then  dis- 
tributed against  each  other,  care  being  taken  that  their 
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podtlcHi  «M  CMistanDf  rarCed.  Beatiog  began  at  the 
Teft-baDd  near  comer,  and  then  in  regular  rotation  went 
over  the  whole  form.  Every  part  waa  touched.  Beat- 
ing hard,  cloae  or  strong  was  lo  beat  repeatedly  with 
(ok*.  The  beater  waa  obliged  to  look  at  the  sheet  fre- 
quently to  see  if  it  had  sufficient  color  and  was  prop- 
erly printed,  the  uniformity  depending  chiefly  upon 
him.  This  work  was  always  done  by  men  or  by  atning 
apprentices.  2.  To  cause  abeets  to  lie  flat  and  com- 
pactly Id  bookbinding  by 
gtrikinr  them  repeatedly 
with  a  liammer. 

Beating  -  Hammer. 
— The  hi^vy,  Hhort-haQ- 
dlcd  hammer  naed  in  beat- 
ing books  in  bookbinding, 
generally  weighing  about 
ten  pounds  in  England,  but  leas  in  ijnerica. 
Beating-Stone.— Tbe  bed  upon  which  books  are 

Becker,  William  Lamar,  of  St.  Louis,  was  bom 
in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  on  August  18.  1847.  He  removed 
with  hia  parents  to  8t.  Louis  ten  years  later,  and  when 
fourteen  began  Iiis  bueineaa  career.  He  entered  the 
printing- office  of  Davis  &,  Little  in  February.  1(<T2,  and 
shortly  after  formed  a  partnership  with  'Mr.  W.  H. 
LHUe  of  that  firm,  under  the  title  of  Little  &  Becker, 
rince  changed  into  the  Little  &  Becker  Printing  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  has  been  continuoualy  secretai, 
and  general  manager.  This  bouse  has  bk  ,n  very  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Becker  was  one  of  the  original  metnliera 
of  the  St.  Louis  Typothetffi  and  has  lieen  a  delegate  to 
each  of  the  meetings  of 
—  the  l"nit«d  Typothctte. 

At  the  session  of  1800 
he  waa  elected  the  re- 
cording secretary. 

Bed.— Tiie  flat  part 
of  a  pres.s.  upon  which 
the  form  la  laid. 

Bed  and  FUten 
Press.— That  kind  of 
a  printing-machine  in 
which  tlie  form.  Iving 
upon  a  Sat  beJ.  ik 
forced  agninat  a  platen 
or  the  platen  is  forced 
OKainat  the  form.  The 
Treadwell  press  was  an 
ciumple  of  this,  as  was 
the  Adams  press  later, 
and  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  tlic  little  job- 
bnir- machines,  tlio  ma- 
jority of  which  work  on  this  principle. 

Bed  of  the  Frame. — The  lower  part  of  the  fmme, 
which  forms  a  ahelf  on  which  surplus  sorla,  &c.,  can  bo 
placed.    Unknown  in  America. 

Begin  a  Freeb  Par. — To  commence  a  fresh  para- 
Ipraph  by  means  of  indentation.  Tliis  abhrevialed  use 
of  toe  word  paragraph  ia  an  Englisti  expression. 

Begin  Eren. — To  begin  composition  in  the  middle 
of  a  pBjBgraph,  the  preening  take  ending  with  r  — 

plete  line.     This  requires  much  i"  ' 

woikman  who  has  the  first  take. 

Belgebondan  (Qer.). — Bound  In  (with  something 
else). 

Bedlagen  (Oer.V  BlJIagen  (Dutch). — Supplemental, 
additions :  met  gedrukte  en  ^escbrevcne  bijlagen,  with 
printed  and  manuscript  additions. 


carded  the  long  b  and  introduced  the  abort  e  at  the  be- 


ginning and  middle  of  words.    Reed,  however,  nointa 

out  that  this  was  done  by  Ames  in  1740.  The  coange 
by  Bell  was  made  in  the  British  Theatre,  which  he  &- 
sued  about  1795.  and  wus  soon  copied  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  on  tlic  Continent,  It  was  quite  general  here 
in  1800.  but  it  was  1803  or  1804  before  the  majority  of 
books  were  thus  printed,  and  occasional  instances  eii« 
of  the  use  of  long  s's  in  America  aa  late  as  1610.  Some 
lines  in  Thomas's  History  of  Printing,  issued  in  that 
year,  have  them.  In  England  they  were  used  En  some 
cases  until  1824.  Bell  was  an  extensive  publisher  and 
owned   several   periodicals,   and   was  a  man  of   mark 


of  his  age. 

Bello'n. — The  ordinary  domestic  article  used  for 
blowing  (lust  out  of  cases.  If  possible,  this  should  be 
done  in  a  vacant  closet  or  room. 


cent  times,  was  bom  in  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  i 
and  berame  an  apprentice  nt  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
Llewellvn  Newton,  of  Camborne.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  his  time  he  went  up  to  London,  but  whs  soon  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  witli  the  workmen  in  the  office 
where  he  was  employnl,  as  tliey  Insisted  he  should 
complete  another  year.  lie  rcfuseil  to  do  so.  and  sought 
another  place  of  employment.  Shortly  after  this  hla 
health  became  Impaired  an<l  he  resolved  lo  go  into  the 
Qountry.  lie  scltled  at  Gloucester,  where  he  worked 
for  some  time  for  a  stationer.  Complications  came  up 
which  reHullctl  in  bis  going  into  business  without  cap- 
ital, but  witii  the  tusurauce  of  work.  Tltis  failed  him, 
and  he  was  in  great  trouble.  He  persisted,  however, 
and  his  business  soon  began  to  improve,  and  hss  con- 
timieil  to  increase.  lie  began  his  French  and  En^liah 
Dictionary  wliile  still  working  everv  day  at  his  desk 
and  managing  hia  workmen.  The  labor  of  compiling 
this  book  was  entirely  performed  by  Mr.  Bellowa,  but 
the  putting  of  it  in  type  involved  many  problems  of 
condensation,  as  every' effort  was  exhausted  in  getting 
as  much  matter  as  possible  into  the  pages.  The  whole 
book  only  weighs  seven  ounces.  It  is  printed  in  half 
brevier,  with  acceuts  ami  Italics  complete,  on  type  spe- 
cially cast  for  him  by  Miller  &  Ilicluird.  Twenty  lines 
make  nn  inch.  <.>n'Ing  to  tlic  minuteness  of  the  char- 
acter ihe  imperfections  in  the  letters  could  not  be  seen 
in  the  type,  and  the  earlv  proofs  were  full  of  bad  let- 
ters, which  were  gradually  eliminated.  The  tliorough- 
ness  of  tlie  work  was  very  favorably  spoken  of,  and 
since  its  original  issue  many  thousand' copies  have  been 
disposed  of.  He  la  still  carrying  o[i  a  Euccessful  busi- 
ness at  Gloucester. 

Belly.- The  front  of  a  type.     Thus  used  in  England. 
It  is  the  part  which  lias  the  nick. 

Bench -Block.- A  flat  pieie  of  iron  upon  which 
sheets  are  laid  to  be  beaten  in  a  bookblndery. 


a  the  pari:  of  the 


Bengalese. — A  Innguajte  spoken  In  Ben^t,  in  the 
East  Inilies,  t>eing  used  tliere  together  with  the  Sans- 
krit (the  leumcil  dead  language),  (he  Fcrsiuu  and  the 
Hindonstanee.  It  is  intimately  related  to  Sanskrit.  It  Is 
the  sole  medium  of  personul  ami  epistohiry  communica- 
tion amonj;  the  Hindoos  of  every  occiipuliiin  and  tribe ; 
all  their  business  is  tnmsacted  and  all  their  accounts 
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kept  in  it.  There  are  fifty  letters  to  the  alphabet,  the 
vowel  which  is  pronounced  with  the  consonant  always 
following  it,  as  ko,  go,  io,  but  never  as  in  English,  of, 
em,  en.  As  this  vowel  principle  is  inherent,  and  no 
two  consonants  can  be  joined  together  in  writing  with- 
out violating  the  rules  of  grammar,  a  series  of  distinct 
characters  are  used  to  provide  against  the  vowel  or  sup- 
press it.  These  are  called  P.holas,  and  there  are  twelve 
of  them.  There  are  a  number  of  contractions  or  special 
letters  made  by  a  ligature  of  separate  letters.  Several 
arbitrary  marks  are  also  used.  The  figures  are  dif- 
ferent from  our  Arabic  figures.  The  whole  language  is 
a  very  difQcult  one  to  compose,  although  there  are  no 
accents  to  be  justified  over  or  imder  the  line,  with  one 
exception. 

Bengel,  der  (Qer.). — In  a  hand- press,  the  bar  or 
handle  ;  the  devil's  tail. 

Bengelscheide,  die  (Ger.).— The  wooden  handle 
or  bar  of  a  hand- press. 

Benlovski,  Major,  the  inventor  of  a  typesetting 
machine  which  was  not  successful.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, March  20,  1867,  aged  sixty-six. 

Bensley,  Thomas,  an  eminent  printer  of  London, 
was  the  son  of  a  printer  in  the  Strand.  He  was  earlj 
emploved  upon  the  best  of  work.  One  production  of  his 
was  Macklin's  Bible,  which  was  brought  forth  in  seven 
quarto  volumes  and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  bookmaking.  His  finest  work  was 
Thomson's  Sejisons,  in  1797,  in  royal  folio.  In  1805  his 
establishment  was  injured  by  fire.  When  KOnig  went 
to  England  and  attempted  to  construct  a  fast  press, 
Bensley  was  his  principal  supporter.  In  1807  he  fur- 
nished the  ingenious  German  with  money,  and  it  was  in 
his  office  that  printing  was  first  successfully  done  bv 
machinery,  this  being  m  April,  1811,  and  the  first  work 
being  sheet  H  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1810.  This 
machine  of  K5nig,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  the 
first  really  practicable  one  was  that  used  on  the  Times, 
which  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  Bensley  machine. 
Improved  presses  were  made  for  Bensley  in  1816,  but  a 
fire  which  occurred  in  bis  place  in  1819  destroyed  his 
office,  although  all  the  machinery  was  saved.  Shortly 
after  this  he  discontinued  his  connection  with  the  im- 
provement, EOnig  having  retired  to  Bavaria  after  the 
two  had  had  a  falling  out.  Mr.  Bensley  died  Septem- 
ber 11,  1835. 

BenTenue.  —  A  kind  of  entrance  fee  paid  to  the 
chapel  by  a  workman  on  entering  a  fresh  office  in  Eng- 
land.    Derived  from  the  French  bien venue,  welcome. 

Benzine.  —  A  very  clean,  pungent  -  smelling  fluid, 
used  in  printing-offices  to  remove  ink  from  type  or  roll- 
ers. It  IS  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  petroleum. 
Insurance  companies  do  not  generally  allow  more  than 
a  quart  at  a  time  in  an  office,  unless  special  rates  are 
made.  Benzine  does  not  gum  or  cake,  and  evaporates 
very  rapidly,  so  that  a  form  can  be  washed  by  it  and 
almost  immediately  put  to  press  again.  From  its  dry- 
ing so  rapidly  it  does  very  little  injury  to  wood-cuts, 
which  would  be  destroyed  if  waslied  with  lye,  which 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  dry. 

Bdranger,  Pierre  Jean  de,  the  celebrated  French 
poet,  the  most  nearly  akin  in  style  and  genius  to  Burns, 
was  tlie  son  of  a  tailor  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  1780 
and  died  in  1857.  He  was  first  a  tavem-boy  and  then  a 
printer,  having  also  been  a  clerk.  His  success  with  his 
verse  led  him  to  abandon  printing,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge,  and  thencefortli  he 
subsisted  by  his  pen.  He  describeil  his  own  career  as 
**  garden  d'auberge,  imprimeur  et  commis." 

Berechnen  ein  Manuskript  (Ger.). — To  calcu- 
late how  much  space  copy  will  take  ;  to  cjist  off. 

Berjeau,  J.  Ph.,  a  late  French  writer  on  bibliog- 
raphy and  tlie  discovery  of  printing,  wliose  books  af- 
ford great  aid  to  those  who  are  studying  these  questions. 
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Amon^  his  other  works  are  the  Speculum  Humanie  Sal> 
vationis,  Le  Bibliomane,  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the 
Canticum  Canticorum. 

Berlin. — The  capital  of  Germany  and  its  principal 
city.  Much  printing  is  done  there.  It  now  possesses 
834  printing-offices,  giving  occupation  to  3,191  work- 
men and  1,806  apprentices,  of  whom  2,265  journeymen 
and  573  apprentices  are  in  the  Society  offices,  which 
number  137.  Twenty-five  offices,  wiUi  444  men  and 
129  boys,  do  not  pay  scale  prices,  and  172  offices,  hav- 
ing 462  men  and  394  boys,  ao  not  trouble  themselves  in 
the  least  about  the  scale.  The  Government  or  Imperial 
Printing-office,  which  is  situated  there,  is  a  very  large 
one.  It  has  a  manager,  10  deputies  and  700  comjjosi- 
tors,  pressmen,  binders  and  other  hands.  The  weight 
of  the  type  is  350  tons. 

Bernard,  Au^nste  Joseph,  a  French  writer  on 
typography  and  bibliographv,  was  bom  at  Montbrison, 
France,  January  1,  1811.  He  was  the  son  of  a  printer. 
Among  his  published  works  are  those  upon  Geofroy 
Tory,  Antoine  Vitre,  the  Stephenses,  and  the  Origin  of 
Printing  in  Europe. 

Bestell-Anstalt  (Ger.).— The  distribution-offices  at 
Leipsic  and  Berlin  organized  by  the  booksellers'  organi- 
zation, the  mission  of  which  is  to  receive  daily  all  order- 
blanks  for  books,  &c.,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the 
various  special  agents  of  the  publishers  at  the  different 
places,  who  in  turn  dispatch  these  orders  to  the  respec- 
tive publishers,  to  be  filled.  These  distribution- offices 
also  send  out  all  prospectuses,  notices,  letters,  &c.,  is- 
sued by  the  publishers  or  booksellers,  by  transferring 
them  to  the  local  special  agent,  who  forwards  these  pa- 
pers together,  in  bulk,  to  the  respective  addresses,  gen- 
erally as  inclosures  with  a  regular  parcel,  which  he 
sends  to  the  retail  bookseller  lor  whom  he  buys  and 
gathers  books,  &c. — Caspar, 

BeTeled  Boards. — ^Very  heavy  boards  with  bev- 
eled edges,  used  for  covers  of  books.  Cards  also  some- 
times have  beveled  edges. 

Beveled  Rule. — Rule  made  with  the  face  all  at 
one  side,  instead  of  having  a  bevel  above  and  below  it. 
This  rule  is  intended  for  joining  at  the  cornera  without 
a  imiTG.— Southward. 

Bevels. — PMeces  of  metal  cast  nearly  as  high  as  type 
and  having  a  beveled  edge,  used  by  stereotypera  to  form 
the  flange  at  the  side  of  the  plate. 

Bevirick,  Thomas,  the  modem  reviveilJ&f  the  art 
of  wcxxi-engraving,  was  bom  August  12,  ITJi,  and  died 
November  8,  1828.  He  displayed  great  drtl  in  draw- 
ing, which  led  to  his  being  bound  to  a  copper-plate  en- 
graver. Ralph  Beilbv.  Dr.  Hutton,  the  mathematician, 
some  time  after  desiring  to  illustrate  a  work  on  mensu- 
ration, was  advised  by  Mr.  Beilby  to  use  wood-cuts  in- 
stead of  copper-plates  for  that  purpose,  as  they  were 
much  easier  printed.  He  followed  the  advice,  and  the 
wood-cuts  were  executed  by  Bewick.  He  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  success,  and  he  ever  afterwards  de- 
voted his  attention  chiefly  to  wood.  After  his  appren- 
ticeship had  expired  he  became  a  partner  with  his  pre- 
vious master.  Gay's  Fables,  issued  shortly  afterwards, 
afforded  him  a  favorable  opportunity  to  show  his  skill, 
and  in  1790  he  illustrated  a  History  of  Quadrupeds, 
which  attracted  universal  attention.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  continued  engraving,  illustrating  a 
great  variety  of  books  on  almost  all  subjects.^  It  was 
found  that  with  him  new  graces  had  come.  His  graver 
was  more  expressive,  his  execution  better,  and  his  sense 
of  the  pictorial  tiuer  than  tliat  of  any  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Indeed  wood-engraving  had  become  al- 
most a  lost  art.  His  work  was  in  line,  the  shadows  be- 
ing indicated  by  the  greatt^r  thickness  and  closeness, 
while  the  lights  were  represented  by  ver^  faint  lines, 
far  apart.  His  influence  was  great  upon  his  c-ontempo- 
raries.     Anderson  imitated  him,  and  to  this  day  most 
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regiilarly-bred  enffravers  think  his  method  is  the  only 
legitimate  one  and  the  onlv  one  which  shows  the  best 
effects  that  can  be  made  from  the  wood.  Linton,  the 
most  eminent  of  recent  engravers,  is  emphatic  in  his  ut- 
terances upon  this  point.  The  making  of  collections  of 
prints  by  Bewick  is  a  practice  common  among  connois- 
seurs and  persons  who  love  engravings. 

Beys,  Qlles,  a  Paris  printer  of  repu- 
tation, who  was  the  first  to  make  a  syste- 
matic distinction  between  the  i  and  j  and 
the  u  and  v.  He  did  not  himself  invent 
the  separation,  borrowing  it  from  Ramus, 
who  used  it  in  a  Latin  grammar  of  1557. 
Beys  adopted  it  in  Claude  Mignaut's  Latin 
Conmientary  on  Horace.  Beys  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Christopher  Plantm.  He  died 
in  1593. 

Bianca  (Ital.).— The  first  side  or  the 
white  paper,  before  any  impression  has 
been  taken. 

BlancM  (Ital.).  — The  quadrats  and 
spaces,  as  well  as  all  the  other  blanks  and 
parts  that  do  not  print. 

Bible. — The  Bible  has  remained  from 
the  beginning  of  printing  the  chief  work 
of  the  printing-press,  as  it  had  been  for 
more  than  a  thousand  jears  before  the 
principal  book  for  copyists  on  vellum  or 
parchment.  There  are  very  few  manu- 
scripts of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Livy  or 
Herodotus  extant  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Bible.  The  Mentz  printers 
issued  two  editions  before  the  art  was 
dispersed  abroad  in  1462,  one  of  these  be- 
ing truly  magnificent.  Their  reasons  for 
choosing  the  Bible  as  the  subject  of  their 
first  attempt  may  readily  be  conceived. 
More  copyists  were  employed  upon  it 
than  upon  any  other  work ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely large  and  costly,  and  yet  there 
was  a  demand  for  it  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon.  This  first  Bible  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Mazarin  Bible,  from 
having  been  discovered  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  Like  the  other  early 
books,  it  was  without  a  title-page.  Por- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  text  were  printed  as 
early  as  1477,  and  the  entire  Scriptures 
in  that  language  in  1488.  Stephens's 
Greek  Psalms,  of  1539,  is  celebrated  as 
beiD£  the  first  divided  into  verses.  The 
version  which  Luther  made  in  German 
fixed  the  standard  of  that  language. 
Since  1450  a  constant  succession  of  Bibles 
has  been  published.  In  many  languages 
it  is  the  only  complete  book,  as  it  was 
translated  into  them  by  missionaries,  no 
othier  printing  following,  and  in  many 
others  there  are  only  a  few  additional 
books.  The  first  complete  English  Bible 
in  print  was  that  of  Coverdale,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  produced  at  Zurich 
in  1535.  Our  present  text  is  founded 
upon  Wycliffe*s,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  This  manuscript, 
freely  circulated,  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  succeeding  translators.  In  many  places  it 
wfll  be  noticed  that  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  used  in 
Episco^l  churches,  varies  from  the  King  James  ver- 
sion. This  is  because  the  Bishop's  Bible  or  some  older 
form  was  used.  After  King  James  came  upon  the  throne 
be  desired  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  new  version,  which 
indeed  was  needed.  He  therefore  called  upon  the  divines 
and  learned  men  of  that  age  to  undertake  it,  and  forty- 
seven  of  them  were  actually  employed  upon  the  worL 


Upon  its  completion  it  was  universally  recognized  as  the 
best  that  had  appeared,  and  it  is  so  regarded  at  tlie  pres- 
ent time.  The  late  Revised  Version  has  fallen  dead,  so 
far  as  popular  use  is  concerned. 

Bibles  have  been  printed  in  England  only  by  patent, 
but  in  Scotland  considerable  freedom  has  been  allowed. 


no  mfionta  Itgfu  illi?  f  *  fufia 
Ditio  anr  IiQutn  lofinntnatto 
nomqnionis  tS:  tniomiimo 
am  fiaiit  tICr  jiidmit  tto*£raf^ 
infioia  imm  fainaidc  ttimm 
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FAc-flHOLS  or  ▲  portion  of  thx  bible  or  thibtt-six  lines. 


Thousiinds  of  errors  crept  into  the  earlier  editions,  as 
there  were  no  authorized  revi.sers.  The  parable  of  the 
vineyard  was  printed  in  one  edition  as  the  "  parable  of 
the  vinegar ; "  the  Breeches  Bible  is  so  called  because  in 
Genesis,  where  our  first  parents  are  sjiid  to  have  sewed 
fig-leaves  together,  it  reads  "they  s(»wed  themselves 
breeches  ; "  and  one  edition  was  print (k1  in  which  there 
appeared  "thou  shalt  commit  adultery."  Bibles  were 
scarce  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  many 
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of  them  badly  printed.  The  spiritual  destitution  which 
existed  in  Wales  in  1787  led  to  the  printing  of  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Welsh  Bible  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  But  still  people  were  generally 
destitute  of  Bibles,  and  in  1803  the  condition  of  affairs 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  which  should  do  noth- 
ing except  print  and  circulate  Bibles.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  ever  since  1804  been  en^ged 
in  this  work,  and  its  example  has  been  imitated  aU  over 
the  Christian  world.  Special  editions  for  special  uses 
are  printed  for  other  publishers,  but  for  Great  Britain 
and  its  colonies  this  has  been  for  many  years  the  chief 
source  of  production.  The  book  is  better  printed  and 
is  much  more  accurate  than  it  used  to  be. 

One  of  the  very  first  works  engaged  in  by  those  who 
sustained  the  press  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  the  print- 
ing of  a  Bible  in  the  Indian  language,  commonly  known 
as  Eliot's  Indian  Bible.  The  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  16«58,  and  in  1663  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures 
was  finished.  This  book,  which  it  is  said  can  be  read 
only  by  one  person,  from  the  scarcity  of  copies  and  the 
historical  circumstances  connected  with  it  sells  at  the 
highest  rate  of  any  book  printed  in  America,  or  from 
two  to  five  times  its  weight  in  gold,  according  16  condi- 
tion. The  first  English  edition  was  brought  out  stealth- 
ily by  Kneeland  &  Green,  two  Boston  pnnters,  in  1752, 
with  the  London  imprint  of  '*Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to 
the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. "  William  Bradford, 
while  living  in  Philadelphia,  proposed  to  bring  out  an 
edition,  but  it  was  never  done.  The  first  Philadelphia 
issue  was  that  of  Robert  Aitken,  in  1782.  This  book  is 
also  much  sought  after.  A  German  Bible  was  brought 
out  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1743,  and  several  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  in  German  w^ere  printed  before 
the  Revolution.  From  1790  there  has  been  a  continuous 
succession  of  Bibles  from  the  press  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston.  Mathew  Carey  printed  a  Douay 
Bible  in  1790,  and  his  publication  of  Bibles  was  larger, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  person  of  his  time.  He 
kept  one  or  two  sizes  standing  in  type.  Hugh  Gktine 
had  one  size  in  type  in  New  York,  'f  homas  made  many 
Bibles  in  Worcester,  Mass.  It  was  a  common  plan  for 
eight,  ten  or  a  dozen  booksellers  to  unite  together  to 
pay  the  expense  of  an  edition,  then  dividing  the  sheets 
among  themselves  and  having  them  bound  as  they 
were  needed.  The  example  of  Great  Britain  in  estab- 
lishing a  Bible  Society  was  not  lost  here,  and  in  1816  an 
Amencan  one  was  biegun  in  New  York,  Daniel  Fan- 
shaw  being  the  printer,  and  his  ofiice  and  theirs  being 
in  Sloat  lane,  just  where  the  Cotton  Exchange  now  is. 
A  few  years  after  it  was  removed  to  Nassau  street,  Mr. 
Fanshaw  remaining  the  printer  till  about  1844.  In  1852 
it  put  up  the  large  building  it  now  occupies  in  Ninth 
street,  all  above  the  ground  floor  being  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  The  text  that 
the  society  is  using  depends  upon  a  printer.  Their 
standard  edition  of  1831  followed  Fanshaw's  edition  of 
1818,  and  he  again  followed  the  text  of  the  first  stereo- 
typed Bible  in  America,  the  one  brought  out  by  the 
Bruces,  which  was  a  coinposite  text,  made  up  from  sev- 
eral Old- World  Bibles.  During  its  existence  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  has  manufactured  more  than  $25,000,- 
000  worth  of  Bibles.  It  now  issues  the  book  in  many 
languages.  Very  little  is  done  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  m  cheap  editions  of  the  onlinary  version.  Fam- 
ily Bibles  are  largely  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  to 
some  extent  in  otlier  places.  The  Revised  Edition  was 
reprinted  in  America  by  a  number  of  publishers  when 
it  first  came  out,  but  large  sales  are  no  longer  effected. 

The  printing  of  Bibles  is  something  that  requires 
great  care.  The  first  necessity  is  a  good.  text.  In  this 
respect,  we  are  assured  by  the  higliest  authorities,  the 
English  editions  are  superior  to  the  American,  as  the 
work  of  the  English  Bible  Society  is  all  farmed  out, 
and  the  slightest  error  causes  the  rejection  of  plates  or 
printed  sheets.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 
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words  are  spelled  and  compounded  in  the  issues  of  the 
authorized  English  printers  of  to^ay  in  a  way  which  is 
not  used  elsewnere  m  England  or  Ajnerica.  It  has  be- 
come almost  a  matter  of  superstition  to  avoid  altering 
even  unessential  details.  Among  such  words  may  be 
mentioned  **plaister,"  ''musick,"  "plumbline,"  ''press- 
fat,"  "morter"  and  "pourtray."  Some  proper  names 
are  used  differently  from  the  ordinary  usa^,  as  Cesar. 
There  are  no  quotation  marks,  and  no  Italic  to  signify 
emphasis.  This  can  be  shown  more  plainly  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Luke  ix.  19,  the  modem  form  being  given 
directly  after  the  other : 

They  answering  said,  John  the  Baptist ;  but  some 
say,  Elias  ;  and  others  say,  that  one  of  the  old  prophets 
is  risen  again. 

Thev  answering  said  :  "John  the  Baptist ;  but  some 
[say],  Elias ;  and  others  [say]  that  one  of  the  old  proph- 
ets is  risen  again." 

Old  forms  of  words  are  constantly  used,  such  as 
*' glister"  for  "glitter,"  "which"  for  "who,"  "his" 
for  "its."  These  various  reasons,  together  with  the 
fact  that  many  persons  have  an  excellent  textual  mem- 
ory of  its  contents,  and  that  others  have  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  paper,  the  ink  and  the  binding — the 
externals  of  the  Holy  Book,  instead  of  its  message  and 
meaning — all  so  tend  that  he  would  be  a  very  bold 
printer  who  should  resolve  to  make  any  changes,  if  he 
were  publishing  on  his  own  account,  and  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  do  so  if  the  book  were  issued  on  another 
person's  order.  Forty  years  ago  the  American  Bible 
Society  repunctuated  tneir  standard  edition,  making 
other  changes  that  ought  really  to  have  been  done,  al- 
though conservatively.  The  plates  had  been  cast  and 
some  copies  circulated,  when  a  noted  divine  had  his  at- 
tention called  to  the  alterations.  He  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,  called  the  trustees  of  the  society 
together,  and  appealed  to  the  members.  The  result 
was  that  the  plates  were  altered  back  again  at  a  very 
considerable  expense,  and  the  society  once  more  used 
Fanshaw's  edition  of  1818  as  their  model. 

Bible  Text. — A  large  size  of  type,  otherwise  known 
as  great  primer ;  so  called  because  it  was  largely  used  in 
printing  the  Bible. 

Biblioonoste  (Fr.).— The  Abbe  Rive,  librarian  to 
the  Due  oe  la  Valli(ire,  defines  this  as  one  versed  in  a 
knowledge  of  title-pages,  colophons,  editions,  the  places 
where  books  were  printed,  the  presses  whence  issued, 
and  all  other  minutiae  concerning  a  book. 

BibliognoBy. — Knowledge  of  books. 

Bibliographer,  Bibliographe  (Fr.),  Bibliog- 
raph  (Ger.),  Bibliograaf  (Dutch).— One  acquainted 
with  books,  their  authors,  subjects,  editions  and  his- 
tory.   A  describer  of  books  and  other  literary  details. 

Bibliography. — A  systematic  description  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  different  editions, 
time  when  printed,  published  prices,  reputed  or  actual 
value,  &c.  The  French  term  bibliographie  was  long 
used  to  imply  only  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  writ- 
ings and  the  art  of  deciphering  them.  Gradually  the 
meaning  of  the  term  changed,  until  it  now  signifies  the 
science  of  books,  regarded  simply  as  such.  Thus  lim- 
ited, it  excludes  all  consideration  either  of  the  literary 
merits  of  a  work,  or  of  the  importance  or  interest  of  the 
subjects  which  the  author  treats  of,  or  of  the  truth  or 
value  of  his  statements,  opinions  or  speculations.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  knowledge  is  possessed  by  all  who 
make,  read,  sell  or  buy  books,  but  there  are  those  who 
have  acquired  extensive  information  upon  this  topic, 
and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  the  term  bibliographer 
properly  applies.  In  Gennany,  Italy,  France,  England 
and  the*  United  States  many  works  have  been  published 
in  general  or  special  bibliography,  and  a  mere  catalogue 
of  them  would  fill  many  volumes.  Catalogues  of  books 
are  tlie  most  conmion.  "  Thev  are  arranged  according  to 
subjects  or  alphabetically,  either  plan  having  disadvan- 
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tages,  and  it  Is  beddes  Tery  difficult  to  cataln^e  a  book 
correctlj.  Among  other  things  that  should  be  noted 
are  size,  place  of  publication,  date  of  issue,  name  of 
author,  name  of  publisher,  title  aod  subjeet.  Under 
the  last  heail  a  question  would  come  up  ae  to  where  the 
Beggar's  Opera  sliould  be  classed,  under  Drams  or  Mu- 
sic. Should  King  Philip's  War  be  under  New  England 
or  Indiao,  snd  should  Heroes  of  Albany  be  under  Al- 
banj  or  Rebellion  ?  Many  titles  are  very  ambiguous, 
and  it  is  often  bard  to  select  the  leading  word.  In  the 
British  Museum  books  are  clasBifled  under  their  firat 
principal  word,  but  under  this  rule  tlio  Select  Works 
of  Anstopbanes  would  be  under  Select  and  not  under 
Aristophanes.  A  club  in  Boston  bought  a  library,  and 
the  cataloguer  arranged  the  books  according  to  this 
theory.  As  a  result  neariy  half  tlie  library  vaa  uiiiler 
Worts,  as  Works  of  John  Adams.  Wwks  of  Qouver- 
ncur  Morris,  and  so  on.  To  determine  the  size  the 
folding  of  the  sheets  must  be  examined,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  author's  name  a  search  of  a  day  is  sometimes 
neeessBry.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  surveys 
of  the  literature  of  particular  countries,  places,  persons. 
or  sciences  and  arts.  Some  of  them  are  very  elabonite, 
while  others  are  confined  to  a  single  volume.  Recent 
Instances  in  printing  are  Hit debum's  Bibliography  of  the 
Works  Printed  in  Pennsylvania  before  178i,  and  Ford's 
Franklin  Bibliography.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has 
done  considerable  work  in  this  line.  There  are  also 
bibliographies  of  books  which  are  rare  or  diiHcult  to 
find. 


tairc's.  and  Bigmore  and  Wyman's.  The  last  is  the  most 
convenient  for  speedy  consultation.  The  best  collec- 
tion in  this  country  of  books  on  printing  which  is  ade- 
quately indexed  is  that  in  the  New  York  State  Library. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eilucation  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1876  upon  libraries  is  filled 
with  information  concerning  libraries  and  tlicir  manaze- 
ment.  and  has  a  list  of  the  most  approved  modem  bibli- 
ographies. Early  books  can  only  bo  studied  by  those 
who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin ;  next  in  im- 
portance come  German  and  French. 

Blbllomanl a  signiQes  a  passion  for  possessing  curi- 
ous books.  The  true  bibliomaniac  is  governed  in  the 
purchase  of  books  less  b^  the  value  of  their  contents 
than  by  some  other  consideration  affecting  them.  To 
be  valuable  in  his  eyes  tbej  must  relate  to  particular 
subjects,  be  embellished  curiously,  or  have  something 
remarkable  in  their  history.  Among  thote  that  iire  thus 
sought  for  are  all  books  printed  bcTore  1480 ;  uU  books 
except  trite  religious  ones  printed  before  1500 ;  block 
bootu  :  the  productioos  of  the  Elzevirs  and  the  Aldi ; 
Caxton's  works  ;  first  editions  of  authors,  like  Boc- 
caccio's Decameron,  and  the  single  plays  and  first  folio 
of  Shakespeare ;  bixiks  from  celebrated  presses,  like 
those  of  Bodonl  and  Ibarra  ;  the  flrat  books  printed  in 
particular  towns,  like  Bradford's  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Day's  or  Green's  in  Cambridge  :  a  set  of 
an  author's  worl^,  like  Buskin's ;  books  with  defects 
or  errors,  like  the  Vinegar  Bible  or  the  Breeclies  Bible  j 
thooe  which  have  been  bound  by  celebrated  bindeis, 
like  Payne  ;  that  have  had  artistic  owners,  like  Orolier ; 
that  have  a  book-plate  or  the  signature  of  some  distin- 
gnisbed  person,  such  as  Bums  or  Washington  or  Qoelhc, 
and  in  fact  everything  that  lends  an  interest  to  tlie  vol- 
ume apart  from  its  reading  matter.  Particular  works 
rise  in  value  to  a  very  great  height.  There  are  many 
bo(^  known  to  bibliogiaphers  which  are  north  over  & 
thonsand  dollars  ;  one  was  sold  in  New  York  for  (8.000 
twelve  years  ago  and  has  since  been  resold  for  fl5,000, 
and  Quftrilch  displayed  in  New  York  in  1890  tlie  Psalter 
of  1457  of  Fust  and  Scboeffer,  for  which  he  asked  |26,- 
2.50.  The  highest  price  yet  reached  for  an  American 
book  ia  tl,6S0.    To  be  worth  a  large  sum  in  the  biblio- 


maniac's sense  the  book  must  have  somethiug  about  It 
which  would  make  it  remarkable  in  his  eyes  and  it  must 
then  be  scarce.  The  book  written  by  Napoleon  when 
he  wss  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  is  an  illustration.  There 
are  many  collectors  who  are  anxious  to  get  everything 
they  can  concerning  him  ;  the  book  was  of  no  value 
when  published,  the  edition  was  small,  and  the  work 
not  bemg  in  demand  most  of  the  copies  were  probably 
thrown  away.  It  is  now  consequently  very  scarce,  so 
if  a  copy  turns  up  it  is  worth  ten  limes  the  value  of  his 
nephew's  Vie  dc  Cesar,  although  this  has  intrinsic  mer- 
its, has  valuable  historical  matter,  is  much  larger  and 
is  well  printed.  Gathering  many  editions  of  the  same 
work  has  always  had  an  attraction  for  the  bibliomaniac, 
while  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  a 
voluminous  writer  or  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
issued  by  a  single  printer  is  likewise  verr  seductive.  It 
is  supplied  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Elzevirs.  A  collector  attempts  to  gather 
them  all  and  is  at  first  pleased  with  the  ease  with  which 
Many  can  be  bought  for  about  a  dollar  oi 


ts  of  the  books  he  requires, 


but  a  year  will  go  by  without  showing  him  more  than 
three  or  four,  no  matter  how  assiduous  may  be  bis 
Hcareh  or  how  long  his  purse.  Of  some  there  may  not 
be  more  than  two  or  three  in  existence  ;  of  the  scarcest 
pcrbaps  only  one  ;  those  that  have  eight  or  ten  copies 
may  all  be  in  public  or  corporate  libraries  or  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  will  not  sell ;  and  the  collector's  only 
chance  on  these  is  when  a  library  is  dispersed  by  the 
death  of  its  owner.  Boobs  were  formerly  printed  in 
editions  of  a  few  hundred.  War.  fire,  mice,  water  and 
ignonmce  speedily  destroyed  them.  Those  Ihut  are  pre- 
served are  in  puolic.  sciciety  or  college  libraries,  and 
their  number  is  continually  becoming  smaller.  'There 
are  not  many  copies  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare,  yet 
when  Edwin  Forrest's  liousc  caught  fire  in  Ptuladelpnia 
one  of  these  books  was  there.  'The  Chicago  Historical 
Society  Library  lias  twice  b<*n  burned  out ;  there  were 
undouDtedly  many  unique  books  on  its  shelves  each 
time,  and  these  have  now  totally  disappeared.  The 
finest  collection  of  materials  for  Western  history,  that  of 
James  McBride.  of  Hamiltrm,  Ohio,  went  to  the  paper- 
mill.    The  book  which  George  H.  Moore  esteems  as  the 
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first  one  from  Bradford's  press  in  New  York  is  lost.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  Uiat  cheap  books  issued  in  large  edi- 
tions are  among  the  hardest  to  find  when  some  time  has 
elapsed.  Thus  the  New  England  Primer  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  while  larger  I^w  England  books,  which 
were  not  published  in  hundreds  where  this  was  in  thou- 
sands, can  very  easily  be  obtained.  An  early  edition  of 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies  will  bring  its  weight  in  gold, 
niustrated  books,  those  upon  vellum,  prohibited  books, 
works  upon  curious  materials  and  obscene  books  have 
each  their  collectors.  Tall  copies  are  greatly  desired. 
Until  lately  there  was  no  close  uniformity  in  the  sizes 
of  sheets.  Before  the  Fourdrinier  machine  came  into 
use  the  sheets  of  paper  frequently  varied  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half.  After  being  printed  those  that  were 
of  one  size  were  picked  out  and  bound  together.  If 
the  work  afterwards  became  sought  for  this  large  copy 
looked  much  finer  and  gave  a  better  opportunitv  for  the 
binder  to  show  his  skill.  Most  books  were  ana  are  yet 
cropped  too  close.  In  America  the  first  editions  of 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  other  writers  are 
now  sought  for,  as  are  the  first  productions  of  the  New 
England  towns,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Ephrata. 
Other  American  cities  and  neighborhoods  may  have  a 
few  collectors,  but  not  enough  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
books  materially.  For  instance,  the  earliest  productions 
of  Cincinnati  lie  unnoticed  there  on  the  stalls,  and  New 
York  books  after  the  Revolution  up  to  1825  are  still 
unregarded.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  day, 
when  these  books  are  far  more  difficult  to  get  than  they 
are  now,  collectors  will  endeavor  in  vain  to  obtain  sets. 
In  England  Caxton  is  the  summit  of  the  bibliomaniac's 
desire.  He  published  some  ninety  books,  which  will 
bring  anywhere  from  £20  to  £300  each,  according  to 
condition  and  the  value  of  the  book  itself.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Bradford  books  are  sought  for. 
By  a  curious  succession  of  adventures  it  happened  that 
he  began  the  art  in  both  cities — in  Philadelphia  in  1685 
and  in  New  York  in  1693.  Thus  he  appeals  to  book- 
buyers  in  both  places.  Proficiency  as  a  book-collector 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  buying  largely,  by  attending 
auctions  and  frequenting  book-stores,  oy  comparisons 
of  catalogues  and  by  examination  of  the  books  them- 
selves. Some  collectors  buy  large  lots  and  then  weed 
out  what  they  do  not  desire.  Brinley,  who  had  the 
most  valuable  American  library,  traveled  from  town  to 
town  with  a  light  wagon  and  purchased  the  contents  of 
garrete ;  much  was  Ixmght  in  lots  that  he  did  not  ex- 
amine. Some  of  the  books  for  which  he  did  not  pay 
more  than  five  or  ten  cents  have  since  sold  for  nearly 
as  many  hundred  dollars.  Well-selected  books  or  pam- 
phlets keep  continually  increasing  in  price. 

Bibliopegy. — The  art  of  bookbinding. 

Bibliophile.— A  lover  of  books. 

Bibliopole  or  Bibliopolist. — A  bookseller  who  is 
well  versed  in  his  own  occupation. 

Bibliotaphe. — One  who  buries  his  books  by  keep- 
ing them  under  lock  and  key,  or  framing  them  in  glass- 
cases. 

Blbliotheca  (Lat.),  BibUothek  (Ger),  BibUo- 
th^que  (Fr.). — A  library  ;  also  used  to  designate  a 
collection  of  books  on  a  special  topic,  as  Bibliotheca 
Scoto-Celtica.  a  catalogue  of  Gaelic  books. 

Bibliothecarius  (Lat.).  Bibliothecaire  (Fr.), 
Bibllothekar  (Ger.). — A  libmrian. 

Bid-flrell,  Qeorge  H.,  who  wrote  an  excellent  book 
upon  imposition,  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared,  and 
a  Ready  Reckoner,  committal  suicide  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  6,  1885.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Holmes  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  but  had  for  many 
years  been  employed  in  New  York.  lie  was  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Biette  (Ital.). —  Sidesticks  and  f ootsticks  ;  beveled 
furniture. 
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Big  Bodies. — Types  cast  in  molds  that  have  not 
been  accurately  set,  and  are  a  little  too  large^ 

BilL— 1.  A  term  for  a  broadside  or  poster.  2.  A 
record  of  work  done,  or  a  charge  for  it. 

Bill  of  Type, — An  old  expression,  not  now  used  in 
America,  to  indicate  the  type  cast  at  one  time,  with  Us 
proportions  all  perfect.  This  used  to  be  800  pounds. 
To  this  there  were  3,000  lower-case  m's.  A  more  com- 
mon plan  in  America  is  to  cast  600  or  1,200  pounds,  as 
these  figures  allow  of  easy  subdivision,  so  that  a  font  of 
100,  150,  200,  300  or  400  pounds  can  be  quickly  made 
up.  Printers  when  ordering  pay  no  attention  to  these 
weights,  but  send  for  what  they  need.  The  quantity 
of  type  of  each  kind  made  is  regulated  by  experience. 
Thus  in  Fngland  more  u's  are  required  than  here,  as 
the  u  is  retained  in  many  words  like  honour,  favour  or 
behaviour,  and  more  semi-colons  and  hyphens  are  em- 
ployed, from  a  difference  in  punctuation  and  hypheniz- 
mg.  Particular  authors  run  to  sorts.  In  Scotland  type 
is  apportioned  by  weight  and  not  by  number.  The  fol- 
lowmg  is  a  bill  of  type  in  the  English  language  : 
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There  are,  besides,  accents.  To  a  font  of  this  size 
there  are  200  grave  ^'s,  250  acute  e's,  200  circumflex  ft's 
and  200  circumflex  C's,  while  all  the  rest  are  100  each. 
The  Italic,  as  given  by  Hansard,  is  one-fifth  of  the  Ro- 
man, while  MacKellar  gives  as  the  proper  proportion 
one-tenth.  Large  quadrats  luti  extra,  and  weigh  to  a 
font  of  this  size,  or  800  pounds,  about  80  pounds.  In 
the  capitals  I  is  most  numerously  used,  T  the  second, 
and  E  and  A  third.  Tlie  siime'rule  is  found  in  the 
small  capitiils.  The  totiil  number  of  letters  as  given 
by  Hansard  is  107,100  lower  case,  1,510  double  letters, 
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2,590  accenta,  1O,0M  reference  marlu  and  pimctuatfoii 
marks,  10,900  flares,  9,331  Bmall  capitals,  21,420  Italic 
lower-case  letters,  303  Italic  double  letters,  410  Italic 
points,  470  Italic  accented  letters  and  2.132  Italic  capi- 
tals. The  spaces  number  46.500.  Thus  the  Roman  em- 
braces 149,011  characters,  the  Italic  24.734  characters, 
and  the  apaces  48,500.  In  all  there  are  232,a4fi.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  letter  e  iu  its  various  forms  is  a  little 
leas  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  it  forms  10  or  II 
per  cent,  to  actual  use.  Id  pica  355  average  letters 
make  a  pound. 
BUI«t  Note.— A  folded  writing-paper,  size  6  by  8 

BUl-Haadfl.— A  class  of  Job-work  hj  which  a  state- 
ment of  account  is  preBcnted  to  a  debtor.  There  ia, 
usually  speaking,  a  displayed  top,  containing  the  name 
and  business,  with  the  date,  ancl  below  these  are  ruled 
lines  upon  which  the  items  of  a  bill  can  be  placed. 
Flat  cap,  14  by  1?  inches,  is  the  standard  size,  weigh- 
ing from  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds  to  the  ream.  Law 
blank  cap,  13  by  16,  and  foolscap,  12  by  15.  are  some- 
times used.  Folio  post,  17  by  2S  inches,  folded  the  nar- 
row way,  ia  sometimes  employcii  for  making  odd  sizes 
to  which  flat  cap  will  not  cut  to  advantage.  Paper  ia 
cut  into  halves,  quarters,  sixths  and  eighths.  Orders 
usually  embrace  sonie  of  two  or  three  Szes.  Most  of 
the  commonerbill-headsarenowdone  on  bill-head  paper, 
bought  reailj  ruled.  It  is  much  cheaper.  A  bill-head 
differa  from  a  statement  of  account.  The  latter  is  sent 
eveiy  month  for  the  balance  remaining  due.  The  bili- 
besa  is  used  for  bills  when  immediate  payment  is  ex- 
pected, and  of  the  two  it  is  the  more  ornately  printed. 

Bill-Posting.— To  put  up  handbills,  posters  or  plac- 
ards upon  walls  or  fences,  or  other  conspicuous  places, 
generally  in  the  open  air.  Gutter-snipes  ere  posted 
against  the  pavement  at  the  edge  of  the  gutter.  No 
very  clear  definition  can  be  given  of  the  diBerence  be- 
tween a  handbill  and  a  poster,  except  that  the  latter  Is 
the  larjter.  It  la  nut  a  poster  unless  of  considerable 
«iM.  Forty  years  ago  bills  were  poattd  in  any  vacant 
place,  but  to-day,  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  per- 
mission to  put  tbiem  up,  each  bill-poster  in  every  prin- 
cipal city  ovrns  his  own  fences  and  walls,  having  made 
arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of  the  grounds  or 
their  lessees.  Before  this  was  the  case  one  gang  of 
bill-posters  would  tear  down  the  bills  of  any  other  firm 
that  they  thought  interfered  with  their  own,  or  would 
paste  over  tbem,  and  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
maintain  guards  to  prevent  others  from  tearing  theirs 
down.  In  1890  one  firm  in  New  York  paid  (80.000 
for  rent.  They  have  500  stands  or  places  where  a  num- 
ber of  bills  can  be  exhibited  at  once,  and  5.000  three- 
■heet  bill-boards.  Theatrical  companies  give  tickets  to 
sbopkeepera  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  b!ll-l>oards  in 
front  of  their  places.  The  usual  paper  for  posters  is  28 
by  42,  double  and  triple  this  being  the  usual  theatrical 
dmiensiona.  But  some  run  up  to  24,  38  or  32  sheets. 
Host  of  the  work  is  executed  m  the  daytime,  but  tJiere 
Is  also  much  done  at  night.  A  weekly  paper  has  paid 
$17,000  for  bUling  a  shigle  story,  and  flO.OOO  a  year  lias 
been  expended  in  one  town  year  after  year  by  a  certain 
flmi  for  its  own  work.  The  Implements  are  a  common 
whitewash  brush  and  a  pail  of  paate,  made  of  flour  and 
water.  Occasionally  ladders  are  required,  With  this 
method  of  advertising  a  good  fence  or  blank  wall  bu- 
comes  of  great  value.  In  London  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  hotel  in  the  West  End  obtained  £800  cash  in  ad- 
vance for  the  use  of  the  hoarding  for  six  monttiB,  its 
length  being  a  little  over  a  hundred  feet. 

Billa  in  Parliament.— A  class  of  work  which  has 
a  particular  scale  of  prices  in  composition. 

BlUe  at  Pare  may  he  on  a  single  leaf  or  two,  three 
or  four  pages  of  a  note  or  letter  aheet,  or  may  even 
make  a  conaidenble  pamphlet.  They  are  on  bard  pa- 
per, moderately  diapuyed,  and  ofteo  have  blanks  left 


so  that  new  dishes  can  be  added  or  flgurea  changed. 
For  some  inns  and  restaurants  they  are  changed  d^ly ; 
others  only  have  new  ones  as  old  onos  are  usM  up.  If 
articles  are  named  in  French  care  should  be  taken  thst 
the  words  are  rightly  spelled  and  the  accents  correct; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
French  is  not  standard  French,  but  is  full  of  incorrectly- 
formed  words.  The  hmguages  should  not  be  mixed. 
Nothing  looks  more  ridiciiloua  than  "woodcock  au 
beurre"  or  "tea  ft  la  reine."  Occasionally  French 
words  must  be  used.  Ijccause  in  cookery  there  may  be 
no  English  equivalent,  as  in  saute  or  ragoQt. 

BIUb  of  Lading  are  usually  printed  on  folio  post, 
17  by  22  inches,  six  to  a  sheet. 

Bind. — 1.  Furniture  and  rules  are  said  to  bind  when, 
in  locking  up.  the  pressure  which  should  be  directed 
againat  the  type  falls  upon  them.    Pieces  of  furniture 
can  also  bind  against 
each  other,  as  a  foot- 
stick  and   sidestick. 
2,  To  place  a  cover 
upon  a  txxik  or  pam- 
phlet.   See  BooKBOSD- 

Blnder.  —  A  short 
term  tor  a  bookbinder, 
and  also  a  term  for  the 
covers  which  are  sup- 
plied  for  temporary 
use  by  publishers  of 
periodicals. 

Bindery.— A  book- 
bindln  g  cstabi  islimc  nt, 

Bingham,    8  tun- 
nel, the  earliest  cxlen-  Bianai.  nneBAB 
sive   manufacturer  of 

rollers  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
lie  became  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  bus!' 


Daniel  Fanshaw,  who  was  one  of  the  first  ti 
sition  rollers.  Previous  to  this  iiails  of  skin,  composi- 
tion balls  and  skin  rollers  were  in  use,  the  latter  only  in 
a  few  places.  In  1840  he  was  employed  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  in  1848  embarked  in  roller-making.  In 
this  he  was  very  successful.  He  died  iu  1876  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine.  The  buduess  is  still  carried  on  as  Bing- 
ham, Daley  &  O'Uara, 

Blnny,  Archibald,  a  Scotchman  who  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,,  in  17S5.  He  had  been  a  printer,  and  knew 
something  about  type-founding.  Bccomine;  acquainted 
with  James  Konaidsoti.  a  baker,  who  had  ueen  burned 
out  and  who  was  looking  for  a  new  opening,  he  easily 
induced  him  to  embark  in  the  business  of  letter-caating. 
They  began  in  1796  and  were  immediately  auccessful. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  foundry  in  the  Union. 
Letter- casting  bad  beeu  previously  practiced  by  Saucr, 
Mitchelson,  Baine,  Buel  and  Mappa,  but  none  of  these 
had  taken  permanent  root.  About  1811  Binuy  &  Ron- 
aldson  devised  an  improvement  on  the  ancient  mold 
which  greatly  increased  the  facility  of  production,  and 
they  subsequently  attempted  to  make  a  machine  for 
rubbing  type,  which  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Binny  re- 
tired from  business  in  18IB,  it  afterwards  being  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Ronaldson.  From  their  foundry  was  issued 
the  first  American  specimen  book,  tliat  of  1812.  Mr. 
Ronaldsouwas  succeeded  by  L.  Johnson  &  Co.,  and  they 
by  the  later  firm  of  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan. 

Birmingham,  a  thriving  town  in  the  centre  of  the 
coal  region  of  jUabama,  publishes  Itirce  daily  newspa- 

e>rs  and  eleven  other  periodicals,  and  has  a  number  of 
dependent  printing-oftices. 

Bite. — Where  two  parts  that  should  meet  eocb  other 
completely  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  interpo- 
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dtlon  of  some  tbia  aubetance  ;  hcuce  the  liglit  spot  on 
a  priDted  page  occaHioned  b;  the  fiuket  not  Deing  suffi- 
ciently cut  uut. 

Biting,  or  biting-ln.  the  expression  applied  to  the 
action  of  acid  upon  the  copper-plate  that  has  been  laid 
bare  by  the  etching- needle. 

Black -Leading.  —  In  electrotyping,  covering  tlie 
surface  of  the  page  which  is  to  be  molded  with  blaclt- 
lead  and  afterwards  removing  the  excess.    See  Elsc- 

TEOTVPIBO. 

Blsck-Lettar. — Tliat  type  nhich  most  closelj  ap- 
proaches the  characters  used  at  the  beginning  of  print- 
mg,  before  the  introduction  of  Roman. 

Vtiit  line  If  in  nsnpatcll  CIB  CUck. 

Blftcka. — 1.  When  a  space,  quadrat  or  piece  of  fur- 
niture riees  and  is  imprinted  on  the  sheet ;  also  used 
when  wood-cuts  and  electrotypes  are  not  BUlHcientl; 
cleared  out  aud  the  tow  parts  are  printed.  3.  The  uume 
of  an  ink  used  in  copper-plate  printing,  prepared  from 
the  charred  husks  of  the  grape  and  residue  of  the  wine- 

BlsokBmltli. — A  poor  worknuio.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  very  opprobrious  epithet. 

BlftdsB,  WUUain,  the  most  eminent  of  lately  liv- 
lug  British  printers,  was  bom  at  Clupham.  England,  on 
December  5, 1S24.  and  re- 
ceived hia  education  from 
Uic  Kev,  Charles  Pritch- 
ard,  now  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  Oxford  Uni- 
verwty,  but  then  head 
master  of  Stockwell 
Grammar  School,  aud  af- 
terwards of  Clapbam 
Grammar  School.  His 
father  was  Joseph  Blades, 
a  prosperous  printer,  and 
^  he  entered  his  oftlce  while 
Btillmuchundcrage.  Hia 
training  was  a  very  thor- 
ough one.  Very  early  in 
life  he  manifested  a  great 
interest  in  Caxton  aud  bis 
work,  and  in  1858  he  an- 
notates! his  Qovemayle 
of  Helthe.  and  the  nest 
yearbrought  out  Moral  Proucrbes  in  fac-simile.  All  this 
time  he  was  working  upon  a  full  and  exhaustive  account 
of  Caxton's  life,  tracing  him  through  early  records  and 
by  bis  own  printed  works  from  the  time  he  first  began 
as  a  merchant  down  to  the  time  of  hia  death.  Blades's 
work  was  entitled  the  Life  and  Typography  of  W.  Cax- 
ton, England's  First  Printer,  with  Evidence  of  flia  Con- 
n(«tion  with  Colard  Slimaion,  the  Printer  at  Bruges.  It 
was  Id  two  volumes,  quarto,  with  numerous  plates,  and 
was  brought  out  in  1831-03.  To  do  the  subject  justice 
all  known  copies  of  hia  works  were  consulted  and  com- 
pared, as  there  were  frequently  wide  differences  between 
olftereut  copies  issued  in  the  same  year.  His  press  had 
been  a  prolific  one,  aud  its  pro<luctions  were  to  be  found 
In  many  houses  of  gentlemen  in  England  and  in  the  li- 
braries on  the  Contment.  but  particularly  in  the  greater 
English  libraries.  Much  aid  was  derived  from  Henry 
Br^shaw,  whose  knowledge  of  eariy  printed  books 


of  the  Books  Printed  by  Cniton,  In  1869  he 
book  on  the  Medals,  Jettons  and  Tokens  In  Connection 
with  Priming,  and  m  1870  a  list  of  the  Medals  Struck 
by  Order  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  In  a  work 
entitled  Shakespeare  and  Typogru|)hy  he  attempted 
to  ahow  that  the  great  poet  was  himself  familiar  with 
the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,    A  small  work  pub- 


lished by  him  in  1881  on  the  Enemies  of  Books  at- 
tracted much  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  mat- 
ter and  of  the  agreeable  and  racy  manner  in  which  his 
conclusions  were  slated.     It  was  detennined  in  1687 

to  celebrate  the  fourth  centennial  of  the  introduction 
of  printing  in  England,  and  in  this  Mr.  Blades  took  a 
leaoing  part.  It  proved  highly  successful.  A  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him  shortly  after  in  recognition  of 
his  services.  He  also  contributed  a  multitude  of  arti- 
cles to  the  press  of  Eiigland  upon  matters  of  interest  in 
relation  to  typography.  He  differed  from  nearly  all  the 
writers  on  the  bcgbning  of  printing  who  had  preceded 
him,  by  having  not  only  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  as 
derived  from  books,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  tne  art 
itself,  a  most  useful  corrective  in  de.aling  with  the  mat- 
ter, as  it  gave  him  a  wider  aud  a  more  thorough  grasp. 
His  library  at  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  is  described  as  ueing 
the  finest  collection  on  the  subject  of  typography  ever 
brought  together  by  a  private  person.  While  writing 
upon  the  topics  that  interested  liim  he  did  not  neglect 
his  business.  This  kept  on  steadily  e.Yteiiding,  his  firm 
being  known  ns  that  of  Blades,  East  &  Blades,  and  its 
work  being  of  tlie  best  quality.  His  death  happened 
at  liis  house  in  Surrey  on  April  27,  1890,  and  he  was 
buried  on  May  I,  the  day  that  would  have  completed 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  caiver  as  a  printer.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  angina  pectoris,  lie  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  celebrating  his  semi  .centennial  anniversary, 
and  a  medal  had  been  prepared  for  it.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  music  and  attained  proficiency  in  the  art,  both 
theoretically  and  us  a  vocalist.  In  his  privsle  character 
he  was  L'verything  that  was  attractive. 

Blfteur,  mriUem  Jatisen,  tlie  inventor  of  the  press 
which  bears  his  name,  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  brought  up  to  joincrv,  and  after  serving  his  time 
went  to  Denmark,  where,  in  the  employment  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  he  made  many  mathematical  iustniments,  as 
well  as  assisted  Bralie  in  hia  astronomical  observations. 
On  his  return  to  Amsterdam  he  began  making  globes, 
end  acquired  a  great  reputation  through  these  and 
tlirougb  his  maps.  His  frequent  attendance  at  print- 
ing-olflces  indutxd  him  at  last  to  establish  one.  and  in 
it  he  experienced  tlie  inconveniences  of  working  with 
the  original  band-press,  which  scarcely  differca  from 
the  screw-press  used  in  making  wine.  He  caused  nine 
improveil  presses  to  be  made,  each  of  which  was  named 
after  one  of  the  Muses,  As  tlicir  good  points  became 
known  they  were  imitated,  and  their  use  spread  from 
the  Low  Countries  all  over  Europe.  In  this  press  it 
was  unnecessary  to  turn  the  screw  back,  as  that  was 
accomplished  by  a  spring.  This  press  had  perhaps  the 
only  improvement  which  was  made  between  the  time 


turiea.  BliLcw  was  bom 
in  l.'iTl.  nnd  died  in  Am- 
Bterdum  in  1638. 

Blakelj,  Gyrene 
H.,  president  of  the 
Typothetre  of  Chicago, 
was  born  in  East  lierk- 
sUire,  Vt.,  on  Slay  22, 
1837,  bis  part^nts  n 
moving  to  Central  Se* 
York  while  he  was  ui 
infant.  He  enlere<l  the 
otflce  of  the  Syriicusc 
Star  as  a  roller-boy  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  work- 
ing a  year,  and  then 
returning   to  Vermont, 

where  he  completed  his  education  at  the  Franklin  Acad- 
emy. He  then  finished  the  aciiiiirement  of  his  trade  in 
the  office  uf  tJie  Hymcuse  Journal,  aud  in  August,  1BS6, 
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went  West.  On  arriving  at  Chicago  he  obtained  a  ritu- 
atioD  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Evening  Journal.  In  18S9  he 
went  to  Hinnesota,  and  with  his  brother  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Poet  at  Rochester  in  that  State,  the  upwb- 
Eaper  still  being  in  eiistence.  He  enliBt«d  at  the  oiil- 
reak  ot  Uie  war  on  Jiily  1, 1861.  as  a  private  in  Company 
K,  Thinl  Minnesota  Infantry,  and  was  soon  promoltd  lo 
first  lieutenant,  becoming  the  adjutant  of  his  regiment. 
In  May,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  captain  and  com- 
nissarr  of  subsistence  by  the  Frcaident.  He  was  after- 
wards breveted  major  for  meritorious  services,  and  waa 
mustered  out  In  October,  1869.  after  four  years  of  ser- 
vice. His  accounts  were  settled  by  the  auditing  officers 
with  a  disallowance  of  $12.40  only,  although  he  dis- 
bursed vast  sums  of  money  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
g>Tcrmncnt  stores  psssed  through  his  hands.  Bellcv- 
g  that  he  was  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the  settknr'"'' 


a  the  government.  After  returning  from  the  army 
he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  with  his  brother  started  the 
Chicago  Daily  Evening  Post  in  1865.  After  four  years 
of  bard  work  as  its  business  manager  he  Sold  his  mter- 
est  and  returned  to  the  job-printing  business,  in  which 
he  Is  now  actively  engaged.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  Chicago  Typothelie  he  was  elected  its  president, 
and  has  smce  been  re-elected  at  each  annual  meeting. 
He  waa  one  of  those  most  active  in  organizing  the 
United  Typotheta  of  America,  being  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  convention  in  his  city  in  1887,  and  presided 
at  the  banquet  given  to  the  members  at  its  conclusion. 
The  expenmenl  of  union  among  employing  printers 
was  then  new  and  untried,  but  Mr.  Blakely  threw  his 
whole  spirit  into  the  movement,  which  proved  a  great 


BlMJik. — When  a  hiatus  occurs  in  a  manuscript  or 
In  reprint  it  may  either  be  left  wholly  blank,  or  aster- 
isks, periods  separated  by  spaces  or  quadrats,  leaders, 
waved  brass  rule  or  metal  dashes  are  used  instead.  It 
was  a  common  and  fashionable  metliod  In  London,  when 
Johnson  reported  the  debates  In  Parliament  for  Cave, 
to  indicate  perfectly  well-known  persons  by  a  letter  and 
a  daah.  There  waa  a  posribllity  of  a  libel  suit  growing 
out  of  some  of  these  reporta,  and  they  were  also  breaches 
of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.      &o  Lord  Chesterfleld 

waa  indicated  as  L C -A,  the  Duke  of  Qrafton  by 

D— —  of  Oi- — — n  and  the  king  by  K .  This  prac- 
tice has  nearly  died  out,  on  account  of  the  press  being 
less  restricted,  but  we  occasionally  see  it,  A  blank  is 
also  the  spiace  between  lines,  when  increased  to  more 
than  a  lead  or  two ;  at  the  bead  of  chapters ;  at  their 
end,  or  when  room  baa  been  left  for  an  author  or  law- 
yer to  write  something  In,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  law 

BlAnk-Bookfl The  manufacture   of  blank-books 


tH  paper  was  rongb  and  it  was  very  rare  indeed  to  have 
printed  headings,  while  the  ruling-machine  had  not  yet 
been  invented.  When  that  was  ready  and  paper  De- 
came  smooth  certain  firms  devoted  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  blank-books,  as  they  are 
called  tn  America,  or  account-books,  as  they  are  styled 


in  England.  The  paging-machine  helped  Xa  lessen  the 
cost,  while  the  diminished  price  of  paper,  the  practica' 
bility  of  using  headings  in  lithography  or  wlm  wood- 
cuta  or  steel-engraving,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
machinery  have  caused  this  work  to  be  done  almost  en- 
tirely in  houses  which  make  a  specialty  of  it.  There 
are  two  classes.  One  is  work  done  to  order,  for  which 
general  bookbinderiee  compete,  and  work  intended  for 

It  is  evident  that  large  blank-books,  such  as  ledgers, 
must  be  made  with  good  materials  and  strongly  put  to- 
gether, as  otherwise  they  would  speedily  bc«ime  weak 
and  the  pages  would  tear  loose.    Ledgers  and  other 


large  books  of  account  frequently  weigh  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds.  The  paper  for  these  should  be  of  linen 
with  smooth  surface  aud  of  considerable  thickness,  each 
sheet  consisting  of  two  leaves  only,  altliough  one  or  two 
sheets  may  be  uested  inside  of  another  to  make  a  sec- 
tion. They  should  not  be  folded  further  than  this,  as 
the  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the  paper  prevent  the 
forwarding  from  being  perfectly  true  and  square.  The 
Bank  of  England,  which  uses  as  large  books  as  any  cor- 
poration, has  for  its  general  hooks  of  account  a  page 
about  two  feet  long.  Before  being  bound,  but  after 
being  niled  and  the  headings  placed  upon  the  pages, 
the  sheets  are  each  mounted  upon  muslin,  so  that  it 
would  be  almost  Impossible  to  tear  out  a  leaf  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  leaf.  In  blank-book  manufactories,  after  the 
sheets  have  been  gathered  and  beaten  or  pressed,  they  are 
sewed  to  parchment  bands,  the  number  being  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  book.  These  hands  make  real  pro- 
jections. The  glue  used  is  strong,  cloth  reinforces  the 
paper  wherever  it  is  likely  fo  break  away,  and  the  cov- 
ers and  back  are  of  great  weight  and  solidity,  the  out- 
side being  in  duck,  russia  leather  or  sheep.  But  the 
cheaper  ^ades  constitute  Ilie  great  hulk  of  the  business. 
In  these  the  Icathtr  is  a  skiver  or  a  rommon  low  grade, 
dyed  ;  the  thickness  is  very  nmch  diminished  and  the 
quality  of  the  paper  lessened.  In  the  cheapest  kinds  an 
imitation  leather  or  stiff  paper  is  used  for  covers,  there 
is  no  attempt  at  rounding  tne  backs,  t)ie  paper  is  infe- 
rior in  quality  and  the  ruling  is  done  verv  rapidly.  A 
wide  sheet  after  being  passed  through  tLc  ruling-ma- 
chine is  cut  lengthwise,  aud  these  strips  are  used  to 
make  a  book  preposterously  long  for  its  width.  After 
It  is  completed  it  is  put  Into  the  culling-maehine  and 
two.  three  or  four  books  made  from  it.  The  varieties 
of  blank-boobs  ere  very  great.  A  partial  list  comprises 
the  following  : 

Address -boobs,  bank-books,  bankers' cases,  bill-books, 
blotters,  books  of  designs,  buyers'  price-books,  curd  al- 
bums, cash-bpoks.  checkbooks,  collecIion-b(X>ks;  eoni- 
poeition.  exercise  and  manuscript  books :  cotton -we  if^lit 
books,  day-books,  diaries,  drawing- books,  engineers' 
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field-books,  fern  and  moss  albums,  flap  memorandums, 
journals,  grocers'  and  butchers'  order-books,  herbari- 
imis,  hotel  registers,  mdexes,  Invoice  -  books,  ledgers, 
letter-copying  books,  lumber  and  log  tally-books,  mani- 
fold-books, memorandum-books,  miniature  blanks,  milk- 
books,  money  receipts,  notes,  drafts  and  receipts,  note- 
books, order-books,  package  receipts,  pass-books,  pen- 
cil-books, perpetual  diaries,  pocket  ledgers,  portfolios, 
receiving  and  discharging  books,  rent  receipts,  renew- 
able memorandums,  reporters'  note-books,  roll-books, 
salesmen's  order-books,  scrap-books,  scratch  -  books, 
shipping  receipts,  shopping-lists,  tally-books,  travelers' 
ledgers,  trial-balance  books,  tuck  memorandums,  two- 
third  books,  visiting  -  books,  writing-books  and  work- 
men's time-books. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  special  forms  used  in 
portions  of  the  country,  and  not  elsewhere,  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  workmen  are  largely  paid  at  company 
stores,  or  as  in  some  manufacturing  establishments, 
where  matters  must  be  recorded  in  an  independent  but 
compact  form.  There  are,  for  instance,  subscription 
and  advertising  books  for  newspapers  and  attendance 
records  in  schools.  Books  of  the  first  class  should  have 
a  smooth,  firm  paper,  thick  and  good  enough  to  erase 
a  word  once  or  twice  and  then  to  write  over  the  place 
again.  Bookkeepers  differ  in  respect  to  the  degree  of 
smoothness  which  is  desirable,  some  liking  that  which 
is  as  polished  as  glass  and  others  preferring  a  slight 
degree  of  roughness.  Thev  should  oe  well  forwarded, 
the  covers  strong  and  well  made,  and  if  of  great  size 
with  bosses  at  the  comers,  so  that  they  may  be  moved 
more  easily  and  suffer  less  injury  from  friction.  Lines 
in  ruling  should  end  in  other  lines  where  practicable. 
The  book  should  open  easily  and  lie  flat  without  strain- 
ing. A  practice  has  long  existed  of  selling  books  by 
the  quire,  but  as  few  purchasers  ever  counted  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  manufacturers  who  were  closely  pressed 
found  it  expedient  to  lessen  the  number  of  sheets  to 
their  so-called  quire  until  it  became  of  eighteen,  six- 
teen, fifteen  or  even  fourteen  sheets.  The  confusion 
arising  from  this  was  so  great,  and  the  opportimity  for 
dishonesty  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  dealers 
so  easy,  that  a  few  years  ago  several  leading  houses 
determined  to  use  none  but  standard  quires  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  sheets,  and  this  reformation  has 
made  great  progress  since.  The  illustrations  herewith 
show  books  that  are  being  sewed,  the  work  being  firmer 
and  stronger  than  in  ordinary  books,  and  a  blank-book, 
with  its  parchment  bands. 

Blank  Line. — A  line  in  which  there  is  no  letter 
which  prints. 

Blank  Page. — Any  page  of  a  form  on  which  there 
is  no  printing. 

Blank  Tables. — Tables  in  which  only  the  headings 
are  printed,  leaving  the  columns  to  be  filled  with  the 

Een.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  tables  in  which  the 
eadings  and  brass  rules  have  all  been  set,  but  the  fig- 
ures are  left  blank.  When  they  arrive  the  quadrats  are 
taken  out  and  the  metal  figures  inserted.  This  is  done 
in  many  newspaper  oflices  on  election  night,  and  is  very 
convenient,  as  the  compositor  is  not  obliged  to  lose  time 
in  setting  the  heads. 

Blanket. — Any  yielding  substance  used  between  the 
type  and  the  impression  plate  or  cylmder  to  soften  or 
render  the  pressure  even.  It  may  hl^i  paper,  cloth  or 
india-rubber.  When  of  the  former,  ffew  sheets  only  of 
hard  paper  being  used,  it  is  known  as  hard  packing ; 
when  of  flannel,  broadcloth,  many  sheets  of  soft  paper, 
or  india-rubber,  it  constitutes  soft  packing. 

Blanks. — 1.  The  general  term  for  the  white  spaces 
left  by  quadrats,  reglets,  slugs  and  quottitions.  The 
most  minute  ones  are  spaces,  but  the  word  is  rarely  or 
never  used  concerning  them.  Next  come  leads.  These 
have  been  cast  down  to  the  fourteenth  of  a  pica,  or  the 
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eighty -fourth  of  an  inch.  They  are  also  made  twelve, 
ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four  and  three  to  pica, 
and  slugs  are  cast  to  nonpareil  and  pica,  and  would  be 
cast  to  any  intermediate  sizes  did  anyone  desire  them. 
The  most  used  leads  are  six  to  pica,  and  indeed  they 
exceed,  three  to  one,  all  others  put  together.  Pica  and 
nonpareil  slugs  are  in  great  demand  in  jobbing.  In 
selecting  them  care  should  be  taken  that  the  burr  is 
rubbed  off.  Great-primer  and  two-line  pica  slugs  are 
also  in  use.  In  some  of  the  typesetting  machines  slugs 
are  used  to  fill  out  the  lines,  bein^  cut  accurately  to  so 
many  ems.  Beyond  this  come  in  the  quotations,  dif- 
ferent in  length  and  width,  three  pica  ems  by  four,  and 
metal  furniture,  which  is  as  wide  as  twelve-line  pica 
and  as  long  as  the  founders  can  cast  them.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  the  latter ;  one  is  hollow,  having  only 
enough  bars  across  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  lock- 
up, and  the  other  is  made  like  a  capital  T  turned  on  its 
side  and  having  an  equally  long  transverse  bar  at  each 
end.  Besides  these  there  are  reglets  and  wooden  furni- 
ture, now  made  with  great  exactness,  in  pearl,  nonpa- 
reil, minion,  brevier,  and  so  on,  up  to  double  pica,  and 
beyond  this  by  intervals  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches 
wide.  Wooden  furniture  is  much  cheaper  than  metal, 
and  if  it  could  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  secure  from 
warping  would  be  used  still  more  largely  than  it  is  now. 
It  is  not  considered  good  policy  to  fill  a  blank  page  in  a 
book  form  with  wo<3.  Quadrats  are  the  best  material, 
but  from  the  time  that  it  takes  to  set  a  page  of  them 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  would  empty  two  or  three 
boxes  to  do  it  this  method  is  little  employed,  and  quo- 
tations or  metal  furniture  are  used  instead.  With  the 
former,  particularly  if  they  have  been  used  some  time, 
it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  put  a  lead  or  slug  between  each 
line,  as  they  get  out  of  shape  after  a  time.  It  will  not 
do  to  make  a  page  of  leads  or  small  slugs,  nor  of  reglet. 
They  are  too  spongy,  too  apt  to  give.  In  all  cases 
where  metal  can  be  used  cast  in  large  pieces  it  should 
so  be  employed.  Tlie  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
quadrats. 

Blanks  are  used  in  books  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
chapters  ;  before  and  after  subdivisions,  such  as  Book  I. 
or  Book  II.;  between  verses  in  poetry  and  before  and 
after  them  ;  where  the  subject  changes  more  than  would 
.  be  noticed  by  a  simple  paragraph  ;  before  notes ;  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  quotations,  but  not  always,  and 
in  many  other  cases.  After  the  page  heading  there  is 
usually  a  blank  line ;  there  is  also  one  at  the  foot  of 
each  page,  except  where  the  signature  mark  is,  and  each 
chapter  heading  and  other  prominent  heading  have  one 
beneath,  unless  the  book  is  very  much  condensed.  Much 
depends  in  a  title-page  upon  the  proper  disposition  of 
the  blanks.  These  ought  to  be  spread  with  some  even- 
ness between  the  pronnnent  lines,  the  catch-lines  having 
less  on  either  side  of  them  than  the  others.  A  larger 
blank  is  just  before  the  imprint,  and  another  one  in  ad- 
vance of  the  author's  name  and  title.  The  length  of  a 
page  for  a  new  book  ought  to  be  longer  where  the  folio 
or  head  of  the  page  makes  a  very  short  line,  leaving  the 
rest  blank,  than  where  it  is  a  full  line. 

Newspapers  have  no  blanks,  except  leads  and  break 
lines.  After  a  head  a  lead  or  two,  after  a  dash  the 
Siime,  seems  to  be  the  rule  ;  but  in  advertisementa  there 
are  sometimes  long  blanks.  These  are  always  of  Quad- 
rats, and  never  of  leads  or  slugs.  In  jobs  most  large 
work  is  spaced  out  with  nonpareil  and  pica  reglets,  be- 
cause they  alone  are  of  sutficieut  length,  but  small  work 
employs  leads,  quadrats  and  slugs.  It  is  false  economy 
to  keep  the  workman  on  a  short  supply  of  these  slugs 
and  leads.  Three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  book  and 
job  type  in  an  otflce  will  not  weigh  more  than  four  thou- 
sjmd  pounds.  To  lead  all  this  at  once  would  take  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  pounds  of  leads,  which,  at 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  would  cost  $160. 

2.  Blank  pages  or  spaces  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
this  way. 
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Blatt,  das  (Ger.).— The  leaf. 

Bleed. — When  a  lKX)k  has  been  cut  down  so  that  the 
knife  has  touched  the  print,  or  nearly  so,  it  Ls  said  to 
bleed. 

Blind  Blocked.  —  Lettering  on  book-covers  not 
inked  nor  gilt — simply  impressed. 

Blind  P. — In  printing,  a  paragraph  mark  ("i^) ;  so 
called  from  the  loop  of  the  I*  being  close*!.  Caspar 
gives  tliis,  but  it  is  not  known  in  New  York. 

Blind,  Printing  for  the.  — Until  the  year  1784 
blind  persons  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  those  who 
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saw  for  all  their  knowle<lge  of  l)ooks  or  newspapers. 
There  was  no  method  by  which  anyone  thus  afflicted, 
no  matter  how  high  in  station,  could  acquire  informa- 
tion except  by  oral  instruction.  The  isolation  of  most 
blind  people  from  the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of 
their  age  was  complete.  In  that  yejir  the  Abbe  Valen- 
tin HaQy  printed  embossed  characters  upon  paper,  and 
found  that  the  pupils  in  the  school  he  conducted  in 
Paris,  tlie  lioyal  Institution  for  Young  Blind  Persons, 
could  read  the  letters  thus  impresseti.  This  was  the 
first  scIiocjI  in  the  w^orld  for  the  instniction  of  those  who 
could  not  see.  Since  his  time  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  theories  promulgate*!  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  rt*juling  can  most  easdy  lie  learned.  Most  of  the 
inventors  have  succeeded  in  finding  scliools  to  take  up 
tlieir  plans,  and  to  make  use  of  lKX)ks  printed  in  ac- 
conlancc  with  them.  Each  of  these  theories  depends 
upon  the  sense  of  touch.  The  more  angular  or  markeil 
the  characters  arc  the  more  easily  they  can  l>e  read. 
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But  many  of  t)ie  common  letters  vary  so  little  from 
others  that,  however  large  they  might  be  printed  or 
however  deeply  they  were  stamped  in  the  paper,  they 
muM  be  read  veir  slowly  even  by  persons  of  the  most 
delicate  touch.  Small  letters  like  e  and  c  are  not  to 
be  distinguisheil  apart.  This  defect,  together  with  the 
fact  that  alphalietic  printing  would  require  the  pupil  to 
aci|uire  knowledge  of  more  than  a  hundred  letters  if 
the  font  were  to  approximate  in  size  that  used  by  a 

f>rinter,  led  a  number  of  persons  to  devise  new  alpha- 
lets  wliich  should  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Roman, 
and  in  which  the  relief  could  be  indicated  still  more 
Markedly.  Carried  to  its  full  extent,  this  would  be  a 
system  of  points,  as  •/:::.•...  **.  An  objection 
at  once  urged  against  this  was  that  it  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  letters  used  by  a  person  possessed  of  sight, 
and  that  if  one  of  these  lost  his  vision  he  must  devote  a 
long  time  to  learning  the  new  system,  while  by  the  use 
of  a  Roman  alphabet  he  could  at  once  begin  reading, 
although  slowly. 


Before  Rally's  day  some  desultory  attempts  had  been 
made  to  devise  raise<l  alphabets  which  could  be  put  to- 

f ether  and  from  which  instruction  could  l>e  derived, 
'he  first  essay  was  witli  the  Illyrian  or  Slavonian  al- 
phabet, which  was  preferred,  as  it  was  thought  that  its 
square  characters  could  be  more  easily  read.  Thev 
were  afterwards  abandoned,  as  not  offering  greater  ad- 
vantages than  the  common  letters.  Movable  characters 
were  next  invented,  which  were  placed  on  small  tablets 
of  wood,  and  were  made  to  slide  in  grooves,  on  a  simi- 
lar plan  to  some  of  the  toys  which  are  used  to  induce 
children  to  learn  their  letters.  It  was  with  similar  let- 
ters that  Usher.  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  taught  by 
his  two  aunts,  who  were  both  blind,  but  this  process 
was  found  defective  in  teaching  blind  persons.  Mova- 
ble leaden  characters  were  afterwards  cast  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  by  Pierre  Moreau,  a  notary  of  Paris ;  but 
the  work  was  attended  with  difiiculties  and  expenses 
which  he  was  not  i)repared  to  encounter.  I>arj^e  pin- 
cushions were  also  brought  into  use  for  the  bhnd,  on 
which  the  characters  were  figure<l  with  inverttnl  nee- 
dles.   The  relief  ctuised  by  the  heads  of  pins  would  have 
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been  Iwtter.    Various  other  attempts  were  made  in 
woo<l  and  metal  till  the  time  of  Hally. 

In  18JJ2  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Scotland  offered  a  gold 
medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  sovereigns  for  the  nest 
alphabet  and  method  of  printing  for  the  use  of  the  bluid. 
Twenty -one  alpha1>ets  were  submitte<l  to  the  committee 
appointe<l  for  the  occasion,  fourteen  for  competition  and 
seven  for  non  -  competition.  Each  was  subsequently 
shown  to  l)e  defective,  although  there  were  also  merits. 
The  chara<!ter  which  the  French  schools  had  adoptecl 
was  an  upright  script,  widene<l  to  make  it  more  obvious 
to  the  touch,  as  was  falsely  thought.  Two  alphabets 
were  also  employed,  one  of  aipitals  and  the  other  of 
small  letters.  The  wide  and  complicatiui  fonn  of  the 
script  letters  detained  the  finger  in  tracing  their  sliape, 
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and  the  acquisition  of  fifty-two  letters  instead  of  the 
alphalM't  doubled  the  amoimt  of  time  required  to  l)c- 
come  familiar  with  them,  to  sjiy  nothing  of  tlie  compli- 
cated mental  operations  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
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time  by  the  reader.  James  Gall  of  Edinburgh  had  been 
for  several  years  before  this  competition  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  prmting  for  the  blind.  lie  adopted  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  I&man  alphabet,  in  which  he  excluded 
curves  and  circles  and  substituted  stmight  lines  and 
angles.  He  also  abolished  the  capital  letters  and  thus 
was  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  characters  to  be  ac- 
quired to  twenty -six.  In  these  he  printed  several  pre- 
paratory books,  which  were  more  compact  than  the 
original  French  alphabet. 

Kneass,  a  blind  man  and  writer  on  this  subject,  clas- 
sifies the  arbitrarv  systems  as  those  of  Lucas,  Frere, 
Moon,  Braille  and  (-arton  ;  the  alphabetic  systems  as 
those  of  Alston.  Alston  modified,  the  American  and  the 
French  modified.  Besides  these  there  is  the  arbitrary 
one  of  Wait.  A  marked  defect  in  all  of  the  plans  st)  far 
brought  out  consists  in  the  great  space  which  is  re- 
quired. As  compendious  a  system  as  any  is  that  form 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  of  Boston.  It  requires  eight  large  volumes  to 
print  the  Scriptures.  This  ffreat  magnitude  increases 
the  cost  of  books  for  the  blind  very  much,  as  they  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  issued  in  small  editions. 

The  character  which  the  Scotch  society  thought  best 
of  was  the  Roman  letter  of  Dr.  Fry,  and  to  hnn  they 
awarded  their  prize.  Lucas's  system  was  called  a  sten- 
ographic one.  At  first  sight  it  appears  a  very  valuable 
one,  as  the  characters  are  reduced  to  one  or  two  marks 
at  the  most,  and  it  is  also  such  a  character  as  can  be 
easily  written  by  a  blind  person.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  phonographic  signs  of  Pitman,  then  recently 
invented,  gave  the  motive  for  this  type.  The  alpiiabet 
is  composed  of  thirteen  simple  characters  and  thirteen 
formea  from  the  roots  of  them,  with  a  crotchet-head  to 
each.  There  are  ten  double  letters  from  the  same  roots, 
distinguished  also  by  the  crotchet-head  ;  these  repre- 
sent tbe  ten  figures.  The  letters  can  \>o  put  together 
very  compactly.  Frere's  is  another  8teuograj)hic  char- 
acter, of  twentv-nine  signs,  forming  four  classes.  The 
words  are  spelletl  phonetically.  >I(K)n's  is  another  sys- 
tem in  which  the  common  alphabet  is  simplified,  but  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  stenographic  method,  as 
parts  of  the  letters  are  arbitrarily  left  out. 

The  most  perfect  pupil  under  either  of  these  systems 
can  by  no  means  approximate  the  speed  in  reading  of  a 
seeing  person.  To  read  rapidly  requires  sensitive  fin- 
gers, great  quickness  in  guessing  at  the  remainder  of  a 
word  of  which  a  portion  has  been  read,  and  constant 
practice.  Unfortunately,  the  fingers  of  few  blind  per- 
sons are  unhardened  by  toil,  and  a  few  months  or  weeks 
of  steady  work  deprives  even  good  readers  of  a  portion 
of  their  skill.  The  inability  of  those  intellectuallv 
gifted  to  obtiiin  new  books  is  another  serious  drawback 
to  the  blind. 

The  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Kneass  arrives  are  that 
the  type  must  resemble  as  much  as  possible  that  in  ordi- 
nary use  among  those  who  have  eyesight,  so  that  the 
blind  scholar,  in  learning  to  read,  may  have  every  possi- 
ble help  from  his  remembrance  of  letters  and  wortls  he 
may  formerlv  have  seen,  but  which  must  now  be  de- 
ciphered by  fiis  fingers,  and  so  that  he  may  derive  help 
in  reading  from  anyone  who  understands  an  ordinary 
book.  Tlie  words  nuist  be  correctly  spelled  in  full,  in 
order  that  when  the  blind  man  learns  to  write  he  may 
do  so  properly,  anil  so  that  others  can  read  what  he  has 
expressed.  The  raised  characters  must  be  sharp,  clear 
and  well  defined,  that  the  finger  hardened  by  long  work 
and  the  keen  touch  of  the  little  child  may  ecjually  be 
able  to  grasj)  their  significamte. 

Printing  fnmi  these  sliarp  characters,  so  as  to  raise  a 
relief  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  paj)er  from  that  which 
the  tvpe  touches,  is  not  very  difiicult,  but  it  cannc)t  be 
wholly  conducted  like  other  letter-pn.»ss  printing.  It 
can  be  dime  either  on  a  hand -press,  cylinder- press  or 
Jobber.  The  latter  will  usually  be  too  small,  and  more 
mipression  can  be  given  on  a  cylinder  than  on  a  liand- 
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press.  If  on  the  latter  the  bar  should  not  be  pulled 
home  on  the  first  impression,  for  there  is  great  danger 
of  smashing  the  characters.  The  paper  should  be  thick 
and  tenacious,  and  should  be  wet,  as  it  will  yield  more 
easily.  Flimsy  wood-pulp 
paper  will  not  answer. 
The  impression  should  be 
carefully  made  ready,  so 
that  the  letters  may  force 
up  the  paper  to  the  re- 
quired height.  These  let- 
ters are  not  reversed  let- 
ters, as  common  types 
are,  but  exactly  as  they 
will  lof)k  when  printed. 
The  forms  are  imposed 
difTerently  from  ordinary  ones.  In  an  eight  the  two 
forms  are  as  in  the  margin.  The  outside  form  must 
always  be  imposed  as  is  the  inside  one  in  other  printing. 

Blind  Tooled. — In  bookbinding,  when  the  tools  are 
impresacxl  upon  the  leather  without  lK*ing  gilt  they  are 
said  to  be  blind  or  blank.  In  America  working  book- 
binders generally  use  the  term  antique. 

Bloccare  (Ital.).— To  turn  letters.  The  turneti  let- 
ters are  blocco. 

Block. — 1.  The  wood  or  metal  from  which  a  tint  or 
solid  mass  of  color  is  printed  is  thus  chilled  in  England. 
2.  A  term  in  general  use  applied  to  woixl-cuts,  electro- 
types or  zinc-plates. — Jacobi. 

Block-Book. — An  expression  generally  applied  to 
the  books  which  were  engraved  upon  wcmkI  just  before 
and  just  after  the  invention  of  printing.  As  is  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  all  the  steps  which  led  to  typography 
and  which  constitute  the  printing  art  were  discovered 
before  the  time  of  Gutenberg  and  Koster.  wn'th  the  ex- 
ception of  movable  types  and  the  way  to  Ciist  them. 
Playing-cards  were  probably  first  painted  and  then 
stenciled,  but  a  process  for  printing  them  was  known 
considerably  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  is  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  first  rude  attempts  at  making  l>ooks  me- 
chanically wen?  for  the  purpose  of  producing  religious 
works.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  printer's  ink 
w^as  widely  known,  if  at  all,  in  the  year  1400,  but  with- 
in the  next  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  somewhat  used. 

Thus  provideil  with  something  that  would  not  wash 
off,  and  that  gave  an  intense  black,  the  makers  of  the 
bl(H'k-books  had  it  in  their  j)Ower  to  issue  publications 
that  presented  a  very  nuich  more  attractive  appearance 
than  they  had  done  before  that  time.  Pictures  of  sa- 
cred personages,  either  with  or  without  wonls,  were  very 
largi^ly  produced  before  Gutenberg's  invention.  They 
were  of  many  sizes,  some  being  no  larger  than  a  playing- 
card  and  others  of  quarto  dimensions.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  were  colored  after  the  i)rinting  was  done.  In 
many  the  metluHl  was  by  painting,  but  later  ones  show 
that  they  were  stenciled.  As  works  of  art  they  may  be 
compared  with  tlie  cheap  colored  lithographs  oi  the  peri- 
od between  1820  and  1840.  but  with  the  defects  and  ex- 
(rellences  of  wood-engraving.  The  lines  are  coarse  and 
do  not  come  closely  together.  Twenty  to  an  inch  is  prob- 
ably as  near  as  they  were  ever  c;ut.  onlinarily  not  being 
over  seven  or  eight,  and  the  object  of  having  the  en- 
graving made  at  all  seems  to  have  lH»en  to  give  a  defi- 
nite line  for  stenciling.  The  earlie.'^t  of  these  image- 
prints  is  believed  to  have  been  of  St.  Christopher  carry- 
ing the  infant  Saviour  across  a  river.  It  is  8J2  by  11?^4 
inches,  and  was  executed  in  142:},  or  at  least  that  date 
is  upon  the  print.  Another  early  print  is  the  Annun- 
ciation, found  in  the  same  book  in  which  the  St.  Chris- 
topher was  discovered.  A  pe(!uliarity  in  this  is  a  large 
ma.ss  of  black  in  tlie  centre,  left  there  apparently  to  les- 
sen the  work  of  the  colorist,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  com])ellcd  to  paint  it.  This  methixl  of  leaving 
portions  of  the  wood  without  touching  the  graver  to 
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them  was  practiced  bj  nesrlj  all  the  cnrly  printers, 
amuHK  iitheni  bj'  Cuxt^in.  In  the  imaj^- print  last  nirn- 
tioDFff  the  Virgiu  is  rcpri'sented  witliout  any  inner  gar- 
ment. Tills  was  evidently  desired  to  be  pnintcii  in. 
What  the  early  engravers  of  wood  could  not  do  with 
the  graver  they  afterwards  did  with  tlie  brush.  There 
is  nothing  dlHUnetivc  in  them,  nor  in  most  of  the  othera, 
to  show  where  they  were 
Iirinlc'l.  Miinv  writera  have 
Bi!sume<t  that  these  prints  were 
made  by  a  frotton,  or  soft  cloth 
cushion  HtuSed  with  wool.  It 
is  said  tliat  after  the  type  was 
inkcil  and  the  paper  laid  upon 
it  thiacusliioD  was  rubbed  over 
thebnck.  Every  printerknowa 
that  this  is  imiKNisible.  The 
paper  would  slip,  ami  tliere 
eertalnly  would  be  smudges 
"" where  the 


The  illUBtmtfon  elven  herewith  Is  a  fac-dmile  of  the 
first  page  of  the  edition  brouglit  out  at  Nordllngen,  in 
Germany,  in  1470,  by  Walther  &  Hnming.  On  the 
right  is  Gideon  with  the  Fleeej?  ;  on  thencft  is  the 
Temptation  of  Eve.  and  in  llie  centre  is  the  AnnUTicia- 
tion.  This  edition  was  one  of  the  last  publiabed  from 
blocka  in  Germany.     An  Italian  edition  waa  brought  out 
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t  appears, 
trary,  that  they  w 
by  a  screw-press,  or  by  [>er- 
cusMion  upon  a  solid  bltM'k  at 
the  back,  as  printing  is  now 
done  by  a  prool-plauer,  Tliis 
accounts  fur  the  shiny  appear- 
ance of  the  unprinted  side. 
The  image-prints  were  soon 
followed  by  block -iMKiks,  by 
which  is  to  be  understood 
books  printed  from  engraved 
blocks,  without  the  assistance 
of  typography.  There  are  two 
kinila — with  and  witliout  text. 
Tfaey  were  made  lioth  l)eforB 
and  after  the  discovery  of  the 
prcaent  art,  but  after  typog- 
raphy had  spread  widely  their 
use  ceaseil.  The  Dumber  of 
works  thug  given  publicity 
di)es  not  seem  to  U'  great. 
Suthebv.  in  ]M.'>8.  coidd  de- 
scribe but  (wcnty-one.  and  the 
additiiins  since  made  have  been 
but  few.  But  theeditions  were 
very  numerous,  showing  tliat 
there  waa  a  large  demand  for 
the  boiiks  and  that  many  print- 
ers were  employed  upon  them, 
and  also  that  a  popular  work 
was  tiiken  up  and  reprinted 
t>y  rivals  without  conmdcring 
the  rifhta  of  the  one  who  first 
issue<r  it.  Eight  editions  are 
known  of  the  Ars  Moriendt  and 
rixofthe  Bible  ofthe  Poor.  It 
has  likewise  been  shown  that 
the  blocks  grew  old  and  worn 
out.  and  tlint  they  were  mended 
Hod  rc-enginvco.  Tlie  slieets 
are  mostly  printed  In  mstv- 
brown  ink  upon  one  aide  of  the 
paper,  which  is  generally  very 
thick,  haiah  and  uneven.  The 
mo«t  famous  of  these  books  is 

tlie  Biblia  Pauperum,  or  Bible  of  the  Poor,  the  title  be- 
ing used  to  diatinguish  it  from  a  complete  Bible.     ' 
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was  printed  tyith  in'  German  and  Latin,  but.  at  what 
dit«i  cannot  lie  definitely  stated.  Germans  lielieve  the 
Snt  eflition  to  have  been  ex<«uted  in  Germany,  while 
Dutch  authorities  claim  It  was  done  in  Holland.  The 
illustrations  have  an  artistic  merit,  but  the  text  Is  very 
rudely  cut  and  has  many  abbreviations.  It  had  forty 
CDgravings  and  as  nuuiy  lemves. 


at  Venice  as  late  as  1618,  and  block-books  of  Inferior 
merit  were  printed  after  this.  One  was  engraved  in 
China  for  the  Jesuits  In  1671. 

Wril<'rs  on  tvpography  liave  arguol  at  siime  length 
to  prove  that  from  the  wotxlen  blix-'ka  of  Holland  and 
tjermany  iiriginuled  In  the  lirst  place  wmxleu  letters,  in 
tlie  next  place  rut  metal  letters,  and  lliiallv  I'liat-metal 
letters.  This  theory,  after  the  study  that  lias  been  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  new  school  of  writers,  does  not 
01 
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seem  to  deserve  much  consideration.  Many  of  the 
printers  of  block-books  may  have,  at  a  later  date,  be- 
come printers  from  movable  types,  but  the  course  of 
development  was  not  as  represented.  The  smallest 
wooden  letter  to-day  made  by  a  wood-type  cutter  is  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  height.  To  cut  this  with  accuracy 
tools  are  needed  of  a  complexity  and  finish  that  could 
not  have  lx*en  had  in  Mentz  or  Haarlem,  nor  indec<l  in 
Amsterdam.  I^ondon  or  Paris,  in  the  fiftet?nth  centurj-. 
Squareness  of  Ixxly  is  essential  in  printing,  as  otherwise 
the  form  will  not  lift,  but  it  would  be  just  as  impossible 
for  the  wood-worker  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  made 
a  thousimd  characters  with  S(|uarc  bodies  and  even 
facM's  by  means  of  a  hand -saw  as  it  would  be  at  the 
present  day.  Eji(;ii  letU*r  has  six  faces,  top,  bottom  and 
four  Hides,  and  each  must  t)e  at  an  angle  of  9()  de- 
grees from  the  fare  or  faces  next  to  it.  The  reailer  can 
judge  how  difllcult  this  would  1h^  by  asking  the  mo.st 
expert  joiner  or  cabinet-maker  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
using  no  tools  but  a  hand-siiw.  The  fac«s  of  the  earliest 
works  commonly  deemed  tyi)ographiad  do  not  look  like 
those  of  wcKxlen  types,  which  break  away  by  slivers 
when  too  great  or  X(\o  irregular  a  pres.sure  is  "applied, 
but  ratht^r  like  metid  types,  which  crumble  and  break 
off  under  the  same  circumsUinces. 

Blocked.  —  This  applies  to  the  lettering  on  cloth 
book -covers,  which  are  blo<:ked  at  one  openition.  not 
hand-st-amiK^d. 

Blocked  Up. — Type  is  said  to  Iw  bhx'kcHl  up  when, 
owing  to  some  cinMnnstanct^  it  is  not  printed  olT. 

Blocking  -  Press. — A  press  which  stamps  wonls. 
letters  or  ornaments  into  the  sides  of  books  ;  an  emlxiss- 
ing-press.  The  fonuer  term  is  used  in  England  ;  the 
latter  here. 

Blocking-Tools. — Tools  used  in  making  the  stamps 
for  a  blocking-press. 

Blocks. — 1.  The  metnl  or  woo<len  supports  for  ster- 
eotype or  electrotype  plates.  They  are  about  thre<»- 
quarters  of  an  inch  high,  and  if  of  wood  are  generally 
of  mahogany.  See  Stkrkotype  Bu>cks.  2.  A  stamp 
used  in  a  blocking-press  (»r  emlK>ssing-machine  to  give 
ornament  or  to  place  wonls  u]Hm  the  sides. 

Bloqu6  (FV.). — Tume<l  ;  caractc^res  bloques.  tume<l 
letters. 

Blotting  -  Paper.  —  A  thick,  heavy  paper,  made 
without  size,  and  capable  of  absorbing  spots  of  writing- 
ink.  It  has  almost  completely  tjiken  the  place  of  black 
sand,  which  used  to  be  thrown  over  a  written  page  so 
that  it  might  not  blot.  Many  advertisements  an;  print^^^ 
upon  pieces  of  bIotting-pa[.KT,  which  are  then  distrib- 
uted by  business  men  among  pn)bable  customers.  The 
fibres  pull  off  im  the  pn>ss,  and  the  type,  ink  disk  and 
rollers  require  frciiuent  cleaning  when  this  paper  is 
printe<l.  It  is  also  use<l  for  interleaving  and  for  many 
oUier  purposes,  and  in  these  cases  nuy  be  very  thin. 

Board  Racks. — Rjicks  so  contrivefl  as  to  hold  let- 
ter-boanls,  with  their  contents. 

Boards. — Heavy  sheets  of  material  resembling  paper 
whicii  arc  used  for  various  purposes  in  printing  and 
binding.  They  may  either  lie  made  directly  f  n>m  the  vat, 
or  the  sheets  may  ikj  combined  aftt^rwanls  by  pressure 
or  paste.  Formerly,  when  books  were  given  a  t<.?mpo- 
rary  binding,  it  being  expected  that  this  covering  would 
soon  Iw  n'placed  by  a  iK'tter  and  more  p*nnan*;nt  cme, 
the  su1)8t4ince  useif  was  pastelM)anl.  ancl  the  book  was 
said  to  Ix;  in  boiinls.  In  binding  the  term  boanis  is  also 
used  in  connecti(m  with  backing,  cutting,  gilding  and 
burnishing,  these  lieing  wcHxlen  Inmnls.  Printers  also 
use  letter-lKwnls,  distributing-l>oanls  and  pn»Hs-l>oanis. 
The  latter  are  sheets  of  mill-fiK>anl,  but  very  smooth  and 
of  better  quality  than  those  c?mployed  in  the  covers  of 
books. 

Bodkin. — An  awl  used  in  correcting,  formerly  per- 
haps necessary,  but  now  never  to  be  employed  except  in 
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the  greatest  exigencies.  Type  should  be  corrected  on 
galleys,  and  if  it  must  be  corrected  in  forms  made  up  it 
IS  not  a  dillicult  matter  to  raise  the  lines  with  the  fingers, 
extract  the  letters  to  be  taken  out,  and  put  in  others. 
The  habitual  employment  of  the  bodkin  and  tweezers 
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indicates  bad  management  or  bjid  workmanship.  In 
bookbinding  a  bodkin  is  used  to  punch  holes  through 
the  pasteboard  covers,  so  that  they  can  be  laced  into 
the  book. 

Body. — Tlie  size  of  a  type,  considered  down  a  page 
or  a  column.  While  all  type-founders  in  one  country 
make  type  of  the  same  names,  their  standards  are  differ- 
ent, and  the  type  differs  in  consequence.  The  seven 
sizes  of  letter,  nonpareil,  minion,  brevier,  bourgeois, 
long  primer,  small  pica  and  pica,  are  like  the  eight  notes 
of  the  musical  octiive.  The  pipe  for  the  lower  octave 
is  just  twice  as  lon^  as  for  the  upper  octave.  So  the 
st'venth  size  in  printing  is  just  double  the  smaller  one. 
Nonpareil  is  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  magnitude  and  pica 
a  sixth  of  an  inch,  and  between  tlie.se  are  five  other  sizes, 
making  the  interval  one  seventy  -  second  of  an  inch. 
But  a  thinl  or  a  quarter  of  this  makes  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference, and  a  nonpareil  which  is  one  line  in  fifty  larger 
than  another  is  called  a  large  body,  while  one  as  much 
below  the  usual  sttmdanl  would  be  called  a  small  body. 
Minion  varies  the  most,  ten  lines  in  some  minions  equal- 
ing eleven  in  others.  Almost  all  type-founders  have 
several  sizes  of  each  body.  The  width  of  the  type  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  body.  If  the  latter  sliimld  vary 
the  hundnMltli  of  an  inch,  some  letters  l>eing  larger  than 
others,  the  ft)rm  would  not  lift,  and  if  they  varied  one 
in  two  huniinHl  it  is  probable  it  would  not  lift.  The 
gauges  in  casting  must  Im?  as  accurate  as  one  five-thou- 
sandtli  of  an  inch,  which  is  about  a  tenth  of  the  thickness 
of  an  oniinary  thin  sheet  of  liook-paper.  Differences 
occur  1>etween  the  .simie  type  cast  at  different  times. 

Body  of  the  Work. — The  text  or  subject  matter 
of  a  volume  is  thus  descril)ed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pn'liminary  matter,  the  appendix  or  the  notes. 

Bogen  (Ger.).— A  sheet. 

Bogenanleger  (Qer.). — A  feeding-machine. 

Bogus.  —  Copy  given  out  to  compositors  on  daily 
new.spapers,  the  tyi>e  composed  from  it  not  being  wsed. 
Frequent  complaint  u.se<l  to  be  made  that  men  were 
kept  till  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  they  only 
hail  three  or  four  hours  of  work,  or  that  after  waiting 
a  couple  of  hours  they  could  obtain  only  enough  cop^ 
to  keep  them  going  for  half  an  hour.  To  remedy  tins 
injustice  some  olllcx^s  put  the  men  on  time,  but  it  was 
finally  resolvwl  by  Ilonice  Greeley,  on  the  New  York 
Tribune,  to  give  them  copy  to  set  which  was  worthless, 
the  t^pe  thus  used  Xo  be  thrown  in  as  soon  as  com- 
position was  completed.  This  was  called  Itogus,  and 
most  daily  newspapers  gave  this  to  the  men  instead  of 
allowing  them  time.  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  but  attested 
by  the  (experience  of  many  ofllcc?s.  that  fewer  lines  of 
this  kind  of  matter  are  s<.'t  by  the  men  in  the  same  time 
than  if  the  type  were  to  Ikj  used.  The  copy  is  reprint 
and  plain,  no  It^ilic  is  followed,  and  in  most  places  the 
compositor  cjin  change  it  as  much  as  he  may  desire. 
Yet  as  he  knows  it  will  not  l)e  used  he  does  not  hasten. 

Bogus  Manila. — A  mixed  wnipping-paper.  inferior 
to  the  pure  manila. 

Bohemian. — 1.  A  numl)er  of  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  this  language  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
once  8<'t  in  black -letter,  but  work  is  now  entirely  done 
in  Homan.     Tlie  accentwl  diameters  are  : 

6(lfftfSli#ft 
Where  the  language  is  set  in  German  letters  sk  and  si 
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are  logotypes.  2.  This  term  is  also  ^veii  to  literary 
persons,  newspaper  writers,  artists  ana  musicians,  ow- 
mg  its  origin  to  the  genius  of  Henri  Murger,  a  French 
writer,  who  applied  it  to  the  happy-go-lucky  dwellers 
in  the  Quartier  Latin.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  applie<l 
in  the  United  States  almost  exclusively  to  writers  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  French  metropolis  sixty  years  ago  do  not  apply  to 
American  editors  and  reporters.  They  do  not  siK*nd 
their  time  over  the  flowing  bowl,  but  are  as  a  rule  in 
the  cities  men  of  as  good  habits  as  any  others.  They 
are  careful  and  prudent,  very  little  like  the  Bohemian 
of  Paris.    The  type  has  also  died  out  there. 

Bois  (Fr.). — Wood  ;  thus  used  as  a  name  for  furni- 
ture. 

Bold-Face. — A  type  with  heavy  lines,  but  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  a  lioman.  The  heavy  lines  of  the 
original  are  nmch  thickened,  while  the  light  lines  are 
left  as  they  were.  This  style  was  introduce  by  Thorne 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  It  is  often  allied  full- 
face  and  sometimes  title,  but  the  true  bold-face  differs 
from  the  others  in  having  some  lines  very  light. 

Tliiii  line  is  in  Bold-Face. 

Bolder  Face. — This  term  is  used  properly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  heaviness  of  the  strokes  which  compose  the 
characters,  but  as  letters  with  heavy  strokes  require 
more  room  it  has  a  secondary  meaning  of  wider  face. 

Bole.  —  A  red  earthy  mineral,  resembling  clay  in 
character,  used  in  prepiirations  for  edge-gilding. 

Bolster. — A  st^)^)  at  the  end  of  the  ribs  of  the  press 
to  prevent  the  carnage  running  out  too  far. 

Bolt. — 1.  The  fold  in  the  head  and  fore  edge  of  the 
sheets.  2.  The  iron  bar  with  a  screw  and  nut  which 
secures  the  knife  to  the  plow. 

Bonds. — These  arc  not  usually  done  by  letter- press 
printers,  but  by  lithographers  or  plate-pfintcrs.  The 
paper  must  be  ^ood  l)ond  paper,  strong  and  flexible. 
For  small  organizations  a  good  writing-paper  is  some- 
times used. 

Book. — A  number  of  sheets  brought  together,  folded 
and  stitched  or  sewe<l,  a  cover  then  being  put  on. 
>Iany  books  are  printed  in  parts,  as  this  Dictionary  is, 
but  are  designeil  ultinnitely  to  be  bound .  Book-pruitiug 
is  the  primary  branch  of  printing.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Letter  of  Indulgence  of  1454  is  earlier  than  any  book 
with  a  certain  date,  it  is  probable  that  Gutenberg  had 
already  been  employed  for  several  years  upon  his  Bible, 
and  the  proportion  of  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  fifteenth  century  which  is  not  in  book  form  is 
very  small.  The  names  of  printing  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing" in  Qennan  (Buchdrucker  and  Buchdruckerkunst) 
indicate  that  it  comprised  the  whole  of  the  art.  In  Hol- 
land, the  only  country  where  there  is  a  serious  contest 
with  the  Germans  for  the  honor  of  the  invention,  the 
same  name,  Boekdrukkunst,  is  given  to  printing. 

The  word  book  is  derived  irom  the  Anglo-Saxon 
boc\  supposed  to  be  from  the  same  root  as  l>eech,  the 
bark  of  which  affords  sheets  large  enough  to  be  written 
upon.  The  Grecian  word  biblos  is  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  name  of  the  papyrus.  The  Liitin  wonl  was 
liber.  From  these  three  rot>ts  there  have  b<*en  formed  a 
great  array  of  words  relating  to  the  writing,  the  manu- 
facture, the  preservation  or  the  sale  of  books.  The 
original  form  of  a  book  was  a  roll,  and  this  use  of  the 
word  is  preserved  to-day  in  the  Exchequer  Courts  of 
En|^]and.  Leaves,  barks  and  papyrus,  an  Egyptian  rush 
split  in  two,  formed  the  earlier  books,  which  were  far 
less  extensive  than  they  have  since  become.  Writing 
upon  them  was  done  with  a  brush  or  an  artist's  pencil. 
Vellum  and  parchment  later  became  the  principal  sub- 
stances thus  used,  and  after  a  time  they  assumed  a 
square  form  or  a  form  approaching  it.  The  ancient 
RomauB  bought  their  books  from  professional  tran- 


scribers, who  sometimes  kept  a  number  of  copyists  on 
wages  or  a  dozen  or  two  of  sbives  to  perform  the  writ- 
ing. Some  gentlemen  had  one  or  more  servants  who  did 
nothing  else  than  copy  desirable  books.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  this  work  was  principally  d(me  in  convents,  al- 
though there  were  many  calligraphers  who  plied  their 
calling  as  laymen.  The  introiluction  of  printmg  did  not 
entirely  put  a  stop  t^)  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  as  for  a 
century  more  the  writers  did  Oriental  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts, and  were  employed  to  make  Uie  initial  letters  of 
chapters.  The  first  printers  copied  the  manuscripts  of 
the  day  very  closely.  The  Gothic  letters  of  Germany 
were  perceived  by  the  early  printers  not  to  be  of  the  best 
form,  and  liefore  the  year  1500  many  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  a  rounder  and  a  clearer  type.  The  German 
readers,  however,  n^belleil ;  they  had  learned  the  hand- 
writing then  current  and  desired  no  change.  The  Ro- 
man and  lUdic  of  to-day  originated  in  the  Italian  nuinu- 
scripts  used  before  Sweinheym  and  Pannartz  went  to 
Italy.  The  first  printed  b(x>ks  were  in  folio  and  quarto, 
and  aft<;rwanls  smaller  sizes  were  introduced.  The  pa- 
per was  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  the  binding  was 
well  done,  and  the  covers  were  of  strong,  heavy  boards, 
or  of  some  other  material  that  would  1k^  likely  to  endure. 
As  a  ccmseciuence  many  of  the  works  printed  before  1500 
are  still  in  existence,  although  the  editions  wx're  small. 
Great  activity  was  shown  by  the  first  printers,  and  much 
unsold  stock  wjis  left  on  their  hands.  The  first  few  were 
type-founders,  press-builders,  printers,  editors  and  bind- 
ers all  at  once  ;  but  as  more  perstms  entered  the  occupa- 
tion it  gradually  was  subdivided.  The  ejirliest  works 
brought  out  were  theological,  and  this  continued  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  the  pixxlominating  class.  Classical 
books  were  the  next,  and  then  Ciinie  works  on  medicine, 
law  and  history.  It  was  impossible  Uy  popularize  l>ooks 
when  a  pound  of  paper  was  worth  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  of  the  day's  wages  of  an  ortlinary  workingman,  and 
when  books  were  covered  with  leather  of  some  kind.  A 
cheaper  method  of  making  \m\^T  came  into  use  about 
the  iKjginning  of  this  century,  as  did  also  a  more  effective 
press,  and  about  1825  cloth  binding  began  to  be  used. 
The  book  which  was  worth  a  guinea  in  Walpole's  time 
could  be  made  fifty  years  later  for  Xj^w  shillings,  and  can 
now  be  manufactured  for  five.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  connnunity  has  increased,  while  the  cost  of  books 
has  steadily  diminishiHl.  Common  book  -  paper  is  now 
worth  only  about  the  fifth  of  what  wtis  asked  for  it  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Stereotyping  has  provided  a  meth- 
od by  which  booksellers  shall  have  the  least  possible  re- 
mainders of  stt)ck,  and  there  are  now  great  facilities  for 
the  distribution  of  published  works.  A  society  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  Lord  Brougham  and  Charles  Knight  were 
at  the  head,  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  pop- 
ularizing b<M)ks,  and  in  this  country  Harper  «k  Brothers, 
with  their  school  district  libraries,  made  it  possible  for 
every  country  neighborhtnxl  to  have  a  sufficient  library. 
For  many  years  there  were  publishers  in  the  United 
States  who  brought  out  what  was  known  as  yellow-cov- 
crhI  liUfmture,  cheap  reprints  of  popular  novels  and  sen- 
siitional  lKM)ks,  and  of  hite  *'  libniries,"  at  ten  and  twenty 
cent^  a  number,  have  l)een  common.  Each  of  the  great 
religious  denominations  now  supports  a  publishing- 
house,  and  since  the  esUiblishnicnt  of  the  British  Bible 
So<'i«^ty  in  1804,  of  which  Lortl  Teignmouth  was  the  first 
president,  and  of  the  Americ^ui  Bible  Society  in  1816, 
vast  numbi'rs  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  issued 
at  cost. 

Besides  the  works  brought  out  for  side  by  booksellers 
there  are  two  other  classes  of  l)ooks.  Subscription  books 
are  disposed  of  by  agents,  who  make  a  business  of  one 
book,  or  at  most  of  half  a  dozen.  Very  extensive  stUes 
are  sometimes  made  of  such  publi(*ations.  But  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  books  sent  out  are  those  in  rela- 
tion to  some  business  interest,  or  which  are  purely  l<K'al, 
such  as  din'ctories,  almanacs  and  cjitjdo^ues,  although 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  titles  under  which  tliese  books 
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can  be  classified.  They  are  a  necessity  of  trade,  and 
taken  altogether  they  require  much  more  of  the  labors 
of  the  bookmaker  than  either  of  the  other  classes. 

The  first  abundant  literature  is  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Abundant,  of  course,  is  only  comparative,  as  a  copy  of 
every  early  Greek  work  extant  can  be  put  into  a  single 
bookcase.  Hebrew  literature  before  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  is  scanty,  consisting  of  the  Bible  and  a  few 
other  works.  Latm  literature,  tiiking  that  of  later  times 
with  the  earlier,  is  abundant.  From  the  time  of  Ca'sar 
and  C'icero  that  language  continued  till  two  hundred  years 
ago  to  be  the  common  speech  of  the  world.  If  an  Ital- 
ian wrote  to  an  Englishman  or  a  Dane  he  did  not  employ 
his  own  tongue,  but  wrote  in  Latin.  All  works  of  eru- 
dition were  m  this  language.  Even  to  this  day  in  some 
Dutch  and  German  universities  lectures  are  delivered  in 
Latin,  and  the  debates  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  were 
conducted  through  this  medium  until  forty  years  ago. 
The  modem  tongues  of  Europe,  in  their  literary  sense, 
only  date  back  to  about  18(K),  and  many  of  the  earlier 
writers,  like  Dante,  felt  compelled  either  to  defend  or 
apologize  for  usin^  an  inferior  medium.  Each  of  the 
greater  languages  has  now  a  vast  mass  of  liteniture. 
Of  these  English,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, Polish,  Danish  and  Hungarian  use  the  Roman 
character  ;  German  and  some  works  in  Swedish  and 
Danish  have  the  black-letter ;  Russia  uses  the  Russian 
character ;  Turkish  and  Arabic  employ  the  same  letters, 
but  Greek  stands  alone.  Besides  these  there  is  no  con- 
siderable amount  of  printing  done  with  types.  Persian 
and  the  languages  of  India  have,  compared  with  us,  lit- 
tle printing,  and  Chinese  is  still  dniwn  and  cut.  The 
number  of  people  who  use  the  liaman  chamcter  is  not 
less  than  250.000,000,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  printing  of 
the  globe  is  executed  in  it,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
being  in  German. 

B(x>ks  are  divided  for  the  convenience  of  the  tnule 
and  for  more  easy  reference  into  sizes  which  have  spe- 
cific names.  They  are  printed  in  types  of  various  magni- 
tudes, are  illustnited  more  or  less,  their  paper  differs  in 
quality,  and  their  binding  is  of  many  kinds.  Books  are 
known  as  folio,  quarto,  ocUivo.  12mo,  16mo  or  with  other 
figures,  depending  upon  the  number  of  the  folds  of  the 
paper.  In  the  last  century,  when  this  nomenclature  be- 
came fixed,  the  onlinary  slieet  of  paper  was  about  16  or 
17  inches  by  22  or  28.  When  folded,  the  pages  would 
be  of  about  the  size  which  we  denominate  by  the  names 
given  above,  and  these*  appellations  still  continue  to  be 
used,  although  the  paper  is  now  twice  or  three  times 
the  magnitude  it  was  then.  In  Americiin  offices  the  or- 
dinary sized  sheet,  more  use<l  than  any  other,  is  24  by  88, 
and  octavo  pages  are  printed  upon  it  sixteen  at  a  time, 
so  that  if  required  thirty- two  pages  can  be  printed  on 
the  sheet,  sixteen  on  each  side.  The  size  of  the  leaf 
would  be  6  by  9*2  inches,  and  the  matter  probably  about 
4  by  7J^  inches.  But  this  size  of  paper,  which  is  known 
to  us  as  double-medium,  is  made  l)oth  smaller  and  larger. 
The  English  use  instead  a  smaller  paper,  known  as 
double-<lemy.  22^^  by  85  inches.  The  name  of  the  size 
of  a  b(K)k  is  di^rived  from  the  number  of  pages  on  one 
side  of  the  former  sheet,  and  has  not  been  changed 
since  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  has  increased.  Quar- 
tos and  folios  are  now  mrely  issued,  except  when  illus- 
trations are  used  or  tables  of  some  size  are  t^>  l)e  inserted. 
Octavos  and  du(xlecimos  are  the  most  common  ;  16mos 
are  generally  nearly  sc^uare  in  shape  ;  18mos  and  24mos 
are  used  for  all  kinds  of  somewhat  small-sized  books, 
while  82s  and  86s  are  about  the  limit  for  onlmary  work  ; 
but  for  small  hymn-books,  Testaments,  prayer-books 
and  some  other  purposes  they  descend  to  128nio.  There 
are  difficulties  in  printing  and  folding  sheets  containing 
small  pages,  but  greater  difficulties  still  in  binding  them. 
Librarians  and  cataloguers  are  greatly  disstitistied.now 
with  the  sizes  of  books,  and  many  authors  object  stren- 
uously to  some  of  the  customs  of  printers.  The  fonner 
claim  that  books  should  be  catalogued  according  to  their 
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absolute  sizes,  and  not  according  to  their  relative  ones. 
An  f)ctavo  page  may  be  llj^  inches  high,  and  it  may  be 
no  more  than  8)^,  jret  the  same  name  is  used,  with  the 
prefix  royal,  imperial  or  small.  The  signatures  afford 
no  indicjition.  A  sheet  may  be  worked  and  turned,  hav- 
ing only  one  signature  ;  another  may  be  worked  with 
different  forms  on  each  side,  thus  having  two  signatures. 
Melvil  Dewey,  librarian  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
recommends  that  l)ooks  \\e  made  only  of  certain  sizes. 
They  would  fit  Ix'tter  into  the  shelves  of  libraries.  Few 
books  exceed  eleven  inches  in  height ;  few  fall  below 
five.  Twelve  sizes,  rising  by  half  an  inch,  would  cover 
the  whole  of  them.  The  following  names  have  been 
recommended : 

Large  folio,  over  18  inches ;  folio,  below  18  inches ; 
small  folio,  below  18  inches ;  large  cx'tavo,  below  11 
inches ;  octavo,  below  9  inches  ;  small  octavo,  below  8 
inches  ;  duodecimo,  below  8  inches  ;  decirao-octavo 
(18mo),  6  inches ;  minimo,  below  6  inches ;  large  quarto, 
below  15  inches  ;  quarto,  below  11  inches  ;  small  quarto, 
below  8  inches. 

The  following  are  the  current  sizes  of  books  in  Amer- 
ica, the  size  of  leaf  l)eing  given  in  inches  :  Imperial  octa- 
vo, 8  by  12  ;  super-royal  octavo,  7  by  IOJ2  ;  medium  oc- 
tavo, 6  by  9J^  ;  crown  octavo,  5f^  by  8I4  ;  medium  12mo, 
5^g  by  7^3  ;  medium  16mo,  4J2  by  6;'*4  ;  medium  18mo,  4 
by  6}{^ ;  medium  24mo,  8^g  by  5J^  ;  medium  82mo,  3  by 
4%  ;  86m<),  8i^  by  4 ;  48mo,  2%  by  4 ;  64mo,  2%  by  3 ; 
72mo,  2  bv  SJg  ;  96mo,  2  by  233' ;  128mo,  \%  by  2%. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  last  sizes  are  very  mrely 
used. 

Bookbinding. — The  folding  and  bringing  together 
the  sheets  of  a  book  in  onlerly  sequence,  and  then  put- 
ting over  them  a  cover,  to  which  they  are  secured.  In 
a  proper  sense  the  ancients  knew  nothing  about  book- 
binding, as  their  literary  works  were  in  roUs.  But  after 
papyrus  ceased  to  be  the  chief  substance  upon  which 
writing  was  done,  and  parchment  and  vellum  were  used, 
leaves  of  a  quadningular  shape  were  found  to  be  most 
convenient,  and  to  fasten  them  together  and  cover  them 
was  something  that  woulil  immediately  occur  to  anyone. 

The  oj)erati()ns  of  bookbinding  are  many.  The  first 
is  fohling,  which  is  not  difficult,  although  it  must  l>e  ex- 
act. When  this  is  done  one  of  each  of  the  sheets  in  the 
book  is  in  turn  taken,  so  that  when  complete  all  the  sheets 
may  be  represented.  This  is  called  gathering.  Each 
book  thus  gathered  is  rapidly  looked  at  to  see  that  no 
sheet  is  duj)licated  and  none  missing.  This  is  collating. 
The  sheets  are  then  sewed,  stitched  or  in  some  other 
way  fastened  together,  and  then  a  cover  is  secured  to 
them.  The  cover  may  be  of  doth  or  paper,  if  in  quan- 
tities, or  in  one  of  the  numerous  styles  of  leather  or  of 
leather  and  paper  or  muslin  combined.  The  cover  gen- 
erally consists  of  some  stiff  material  inside  and  of  a  finer 
material  outside,  and  this  again  is  stamped,  gilded, 
printed  upon  or  tooled.  The  back  must  be  rounded  and 
the  front  edge  made  concave  to  correspond  to  the  back, 
while  all  or  some  of  the  edges  may  be  gilded,  stained, 
sprinkled  or  marbled.  As  divided  by  binders,  the  work 
is  job-work  or  edition- work,  the  latter  being  when  a  large 
number  of  copies  are  brought  out  exactly  alike  in  com- 
paratively inexpensive  bindings.  In  this  case  much  of 
the  labor  is  often  done  before  the  sheets  arrive  from  the 
printers.  Job-work  includes  all  the  rest.  Fine  book- 
bmdiug  is  only  executed  in  shops  where  they  are  pre- 
paR»d  for  it,  as  the  materials  are  expensive,  and  a  man 
who  is  not  a  thorough  workman  can  very  easily  injure 
that  which  is  intrusted  to  his  charge.  The  binders  are 
divided  into  forwarders  and  finishers.  Most  binderies 
employ  many  more  girls  than  men,  as  the  operations  re- 
quire (quickness,  while  high  wages  cannot  bc^  paid.  The 
operation  may  be  subdivided  into  preparing,  binding 
and  finishing. 

1.  PKEPARiN(i.— The  first  step  is  to  dry  the  sheets. 
This  is  a  part  of  tlie  printer's  business  where  the  printer 
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and  binder  are  DOt  under  the  same  rtMif ;  but  there  are  many  Bho|>a,  if 
miire  fiidlitics  in  thcbiDdinK<lo[>Hrtnti-tit  forperfoniiiog  '•"'"'  '^■■'  ■"'->- 
the  o|HTntlrnis  which  follow  the  presxwork.  Piiner  Is 
niiw  generally  worked  dry,  but  is  occiMJiinully  mtwl  wet, 
ADil  tlit>n  nev<ls  to  be  aired  a  day  t>r  two  to  jfCtliicnKiist- 
un;  out.  Ou  a  windy,  dry  day  slieeta  will  dry  iu  half  a 
day  inure  than  they  sometinica  will  in  three  iliivs  of  net 
weather.  TItiic  euough  must  be  ^\en  fur  the  ink  to 
dry.  Thia  can  rarely  be  done  as  reganlg  bookwork  in 
much  li-ss  ttinn 


1  the  majority,  foldlDg-nmchines 


thej;  soineiimea  fold  badly  as' to  umrgina.'  The  folders 
having  procee<led  till  tbey  have  folded  a  suMcient  num- 
ber of  eopiea  of  the  book  to  begin  on,  the  next  operation 
is  gatheruiB.    Tlie  folded  sheets  of  tlic  same  pa^es  are 


pluecd  in  a  pile  by  tiiemselves,  A  being  ii 
place,  B  in  another,  and  bo  on.  A  girl  pasMea  by  the 
side  of  each  lieup  and  takea  off  one  slieet,  beginning 
day.  Eotue  Inks  witli  the  flnt  Bignatiire  and  ending  with  the  laat  one  of 
the  work.  TliiH  gathering  completes  a  book,  wliieh  she 
laya  down,  and  she  tbcn  l>eginH  another  one.  Unlesa 
the  l>ook  is  one  in  which  tlierv  is  no  hurry,  several  girls 
are  working  at  this  at  ont-e.  inlerfering  somewhat  with 
eaeh  other.  To  uliviate  this  iiud  to  do  the  labor  more 
quickly  ii  circular  revolving  platform  liaa  lately  been  in- 
troduceil  with  a  rircuniferencc  of  from  fifteen  to  Ihirl; 
feet.  Upon  its  etlgo  are  tallpiles of  folded  signatures, 
and  around  it  sit  tlie  girls.     The  platfomi  la  m^e  to  re- 

slowly,  and  as  each  pile  posses  each  girl  she  takes  a 


nnd  othera  still 
loneer.  Inoflieea 
which  d»  their 
work  in  tlie  oki- 
fasbioiied  w  a  y 
the  sheelaiin- laid 
upon  lioriMintat 
wooden  bara  to 
dry,  being  placed 
upou  them  by  in- 
stnimentH   called 

ClH,  whit^li  are 
g  sticks  with 
a  croHSbnr  at  the 
end.    But  ill  most 

binderies  there  is 


ranged  na  to  run 

one  having  a  iiuml>er  of  roils  upon  which  the  paper  can 
be  laid.  When  the  cliwt  is  closed  it  ia  exposed  to  a 
current  of  hot  air.  Oood  boukbinders,  however,  aay 
that  I'old-air  drying  oin  alone  be  relied  upon  to  give  the 
■beeiH  their  projicr  appe»ran(«,  aa  hut  air  muses  tlicm  to 
exhibit  a  somewhat  wrinklird  surfaoe.  The  sheeta  are 
afterwards  placed  in  tlie  Standing  piesa.  eitlier  with 
boards  between  each  one  or  iu  niatw.  These  standing 
presfiea  are  of  three  kinds — the  ordinary  press,  moved  liy 
.  „..»«  :„  -ri.i^i,  Ik,.  ..^n,«.  ii  ^..n..u...*,i!.T.,i.. ..      '■    — 


e  Boomer,  which  is  shown  licre- 
witli.  and  the  hydraulic  or  Braniah  press,  in  which 
a  fon-e  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  ia  ap- 
plied. There  is  also  the  aignntiirc  preas,  used 
after  the  sheets  have  been  ii>lded_,  which  works 
admirably.  The  great  dilHculty  in  getting  the 
■beets  ti)  look  right  ia  that  if  tlu^  Ink  iloea  notdry 
eunly,  hut  only  skims  over,  there  is  freiiuently  an 
off-Bet  or  faint  impreasion  from  one  alieet  upon 
another.  When  this  is  apparent  the  sheets  should 
be  given  a  further  time  to  dry. 

As  far  aa  ttiia  the  work  is  frequently  done  in  the 
printing-ulUce,  and  indeed  binders  say  that  drying 
w  none  of  tlieir  business.  The  printers  do  hot- 
pressiiig,  t4Mi.  to  give  a  greater  glosB. 

The  ttrst  operation  in  binding  ia  folding.  The 
sheets  are  laid  on  a  boiinl  bi-fore  the  folder,  the 
Bgnaiure  l>eing  downwards  and  nt  the  b'ft  hand. 
With  an  ivory  inslrument,  known  as  a  folder, 
the  operator  folda  the  sheet  and  presses  it  down. 
Folioa  have  only  one  fold,  qiiarlos  two,  ocla- 
voa  three  and  Idmos  four.  Tlie  12mos,  IHrnuH, 
24mos.  36moa,  48mos,  TSmos  and  Mriios  have  a  part 
which  is  foUicii  in,  generally  so  as  to  come  either  at  tlie 
extrc-mc  outaide  or  the  extreme  inside,  and  it  is  most 
usual  to  have  this  part  cut  off  so  that  it  can  be  folded  in 
vith  li-ss  dilHculty.  Thus  a  13tno  ia  an  octavo  into 
whii-h  is  la-t  a  quarto,  or  a  quarto  intu  which  Is  set  an 
octavo.      Ureat   atcumey   is   reiiiiired   iu  folding.     In 


,  each  revolution  takes  off  four  hundred 
sheeiN  and  twenty  complete  books.  Thus  in  a  day 
12,(KK)  Nuks  could  be  tjiken  off  if  there  were  no  inter- 
ruptions. An  illustration  of  this  ])liilform  will  be  shown 
under  Qathkrino.  Another  method  of  doing  the  same 
thing  is  having  tho  carriers  describe  an  ellipsis,  as  here 
I  hot-air  room.  represented, 
either  with  or  An  experieuced  baud  carefully  examines  each  one  of 

A'ithout  closets,  these  galnerings  to  see  that  none  of  the  alieets  has  been 
[f  it  has  closets  omilteil  or  dujilicaled.  In  all  priH'esHes  prior  lo  tliis 
.hese  are  so  ar-  wherever  a  defective  sheet  haa  been  found  it  has  been 
thrown  out.  Collation  ia  very  quicklj-  done.  The  col- 
lator only  hmks  to  sec  whether  the  aignaturea  B.  C.  D 
and  so  ou  follow  eaeh  other  in  regular  order.  A  is  the 
title- paf^e,  the  Bienalun;  not  hemg  shown.  This  Is  a  let- 
ter or  hgiire  below  tho  rest  of  the  l>agc,  at  a  certain 
jilace  iu  the  line,  and  always  comes  in  thcflrKt  page  of  the 
sheet.  KecondaiT  signatures,  however,  may  exist  in  ad- 
dition. Tlie  collator  bends  the  hook  enough  to  enable 
blni  to  see  whether  thia  signature  is  there,  and  looks  at 
nothing  else.  Until  n'cently  it  was  a  practice  to  reduce 
tlw  stieets  lo  a  more  solid  stat«  by  using  a  backing-ham- 
mer, which  was  a  very  heavy  one.  Ijiter  a  rolling- 
machine  was  contrived,  in  which  the  sheets,  between 


two  tin  plates,  were  paaicd  lietwecn  two  rollers.     This 
was  found  to  be  more  expeditious  than  beating. 

Sewing  is  the  next  operation.  The  sheets  are  not  act- 
ually fastened  one  to  another,  but  all  are  in  common 
attached  to  a  range  of  parallel  strings  or  ban<ls  placed 
across  the  back  of  a  volume.  Sometimes  marks  are 
made  by  a  saw  at  the  back,  cutting  in  far  enough  to 
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wboUj  or  partially  embed  the  atringti.  but  in  other  cosch 
tbese  saw  cuts  arc  dispcuaed  with.  The  procuss  of  scw- 
iog  in  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  sewing-prciH,  which 
consists  of  a  flut  bar  or  board,  two  upright  luirs  risiag 
from  the  eiida  ol  this,  and  a  cruHsbar  at  tbo  top.  Tho 
strioRS  aru  fustencd  to  tbo  cmaslwr  and  arc  stretched 
vertically  downwards  to  the  bc<l  of  the  prt'iu,  where 
they  are  flmily  secured.  The  number  of  the  strinKs 
depcuds  priiidpally  on  tlic  size  of  the  book,  and  varies 
from  two  to  ten.  The  Bcwer  aits  in  front  of  the  presa, 
lays  A  folded  sheet  down  on  it  with  the  iMck  euKe  in 
contact  with  the  striD|n,  opens  tlie  sheet  in  the  middle 
and  sews  it  to  the  atnnga,  passing;  a  ncedio  and  threa>l 
to  and  fro.  Thencedlc  passes  through  tlie  back  edge  of 
the  aheet  twice  as  many  times  as  there  aro  strings,  tbe 
object  being  to  twist  the  tlireiid  around  every  string  and 
thus  connect  them  and  the  abeet  together.     The  first 


alicet  having  thus  been  treated,  a  second  is  laid  on  the 
first  and  Kewed  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  so  on  with  a 
third,  a  fourtli,  and  as  many  as  there  are  to  fonn  the 
vulurric.  all  tlic  threads  being  fnsti'ned  to  the  striuga  and 
indirectly  Ui  each  other  \  for  tlie  tbread  unHses  from  one 
sheet  to  anotlu-r  liy  a  [leculiar  kind  ot  slit<'h  called  a 
kettlc-atiteh.  There  are  several  otiier  niethods  of  uccnr- 
lug  tlie  sheets,  but  the  aliove  is  the  only  one  property 
known  as  sewing.  Centre- stitching  is  the  method  used 
for  all  iMimphlete  of  but  one  section.  The  thread  ia  sent 
through  tbe  reiitri'  of  the  fold  to  the  back  and  is  then 
reverwnl.  This  cannot  be  used  with  pamphlets  of  any 
thickness.  Side- stitching  Is  where  au  aw)  or  a  thick 
needle  is  <lriven  through  several  sections  at  once  and  is 
followed  by  the  thread.  The  most  common  method, 
however,  to  do  this  ia  with  a  stabbing- mac] line.  The 
strcn^h  of  the  pami)hlct  dcpeuds  almost  entindj  upon 
tlic  widtli  of  pa])er  there  is  between  the  stub  and  the 
back.  If  the  paper  ia  the  common,  weak  \ia.\«a  ot  to- 
day tlie  Ibrenci  can  ea^Iy  cut  Its  wav  throUKli.  Bound 
In  this  way,  too,  tbe  Imkmc  or  puiuplilet  la  titul.    It  dues 


not  open  well.  Whip-stitching  is  a  method  of  binding 
^gle  leaves  that  requires  a  large  provision  fur  waste  at 
the  back.  The  bark  edv'Ca  of  the  leaves  are  sewed  with 
overhanded  and  cross -lashed  atll^^es,  Mddluig  is  a 
similar  method  of  securing  leaves  by  the  use  of  glue. 
Bee  also  Wikk-Skwino. 

S,  BiNDiNO. — The  sheets  have  by  the  sewing  proceKS 
now  been  brought  into  the  form  of  a  book  and  an:  ready 
for  the  further  openitiori' 
which  are  known  by  tl 
binders  as  forwarding. 
In  forwarding  every  oper- 
ation that  holda  tiro  book 
together  and  adds  t 
strength  is  done  ;  the  op- 
eratiorrs  of  flnialiirig   u 
oniauicntal.     In  the  t 


» 


it  under  this  title  will  be  given  the  O 
older  methods ;  novelties  will  be  mentioned  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  back  edges  of  the  book  are  glue<l 
togetlicr  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  volumr- ;  this 
ia  done  by  holding  the  book  in  the  left  hand  ami  brush- 
ing on  it  a  little  warm  melted  glue.  Tlie  glue  liaving 
dried,  the  ends  of  tbe  strings,  which  arc  allowed  to 
bang  loose  for  an  inch  or  two  l>e_yond  tlie  volume,  are 
scm|>ed  thin  fur  the  sake  of  beuig  renderwl  invisible 
when  the  books  conio  to  be  bound,  as  well  as  to  aid  in 
fastening  on  the  buanls.  The  volume  is  next  rounded. 
It  is  made  convex  on  the  back  and  concave  on  tlie  front. 
The  workman  lava  the  volume  down  flat  and  beats  it 
with  a  hammer  lielil  in  bis  right  hand,  while  the  left 
draws  the  sheet  in  such  a  wav  as  to  produce  the  round- 
ing of  the  edges,  the  mnnipiilation  being  a  curious  one. 
The  glue  is  not  yet  entirely  dry  and  yields  a  little  to  the 
action  of  the  hand  and  the  hammer. 

A  groove  is  now  made  to  receive  the  boanls  or  stiff 
covers.  A  thin  bevel -edged  board  is  placed  on  each 
aide  of  the  volume,  far  enough  from  the  back  bi  allow 
of  a  kind  of  ledge  to  be  formed.  These  backiug-lKmrda. 
as  they  are  called,  arc  iitaced  parallel  with  the  buck 
edge,  and  lire  volume  with  tbese  boanls  on  either  side 
is  lowered  into  a  j>re88  with  the  back  edge  up|>ermost. 
By  hamrnernng  thrs  edge  in  a  particular  way  it  is  made 
to  expand  or  spread  out  and  thus  to  forui  two  ledges 
against  which  tlie  covers  of  tlie  book  are  to  lie  placed. 
Id  coinirion  language  the  covers  of  a  book  are  the 
hinges ;  yet  the  bookbinder  understands  tbe  stiff  enve- 
lope to  be  the  boanl,  the  leathiT  or  board  applied  oiit- 
^e  the  board  is  tlic  cover,  and  the  two  together  form 
the  ease. 

If  tlie  book  ia  to  lie  lioarded  the  edges  of  the  IcavcR 
are  not  often  cut :  but  if  it  ia  to  be  bound  the  cutting  of 
the  edges  ia  au  essential  part  in  most  l>ooks,  and  is  done 
before  the  boanls  are  fitted  to  the  volume.  Nearly  all 
the  cuttingiaiiowdoncby  machines,  but  an  earlier  proc- 
eas,  still  folliiwed  more  or  less,  is  to  have  the  volume, 
placed  betwci'U  two  boards,  screwed  into  a  press,  one 


partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  acUon  of  a  carpenter's 
phme.  i-H  passed  over  the  end  of  the  volume  so  as  to 
aliave  off  the  edges  of  the  sheets  and  leave  them  (ler- 
fectly  smooth.    The  volume  U  revented  In  pusitioa,  and 
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the  same  thing  done  with  the  other  end.  It  is  tlicn 
taken  out  of  the  press  and  struck  forcibly  against  a 
benclj  so  as  to  bring  the  convexity  of  the  back  and  tlie 
concavity  of  tlie  front  alike  to  a  plane  level,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  front  edges  of  the  leaves  being  cut  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  top  and  bottom  edges  liad  been. 
The  book  springs  back  immediately  on  being  released 
from  the  press,  and  then  prcsenis  the  neat  appearance 
which  a  concave  front  edge,  convex  Uick  and  plane  top 
and  bottom  edges  arc  calculatetl  to  give. 

The  stitT  boards  are  now  to  be  applied.  These  are 
made  of  mill-board,  a  smooth  brown  or  dmb  colored 
pasteboanl  made  of  several  layers  of  paper  glued,  pasted 
or  pressiHl  together,  which  vary  accoraing  to  tlie  size 
ancl  thickness  it  is  intended  to  have.  They  are  cut 
either  with  gigantic  shears  or  by  a  machine.  In  attach- 
ing these  boards  to  the  book  the  strength  of  the  fasten- 
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ing  depends  on  the  kind  of  binding.  If  the  book  is  to 
be  bound  holes  are  made  through  the  botinls  opposite 
to  the  strings,  and  the  loose  ends  of  the  strings,  being 
passed  through  these  holes,  are  glue<l  down  finnly  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  boanls,  thereby  forming  a  very  firm 
fastening.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  volume  is  to  be 
in  cloth  Doards  the  strings  are  not  passed  through  and 
pasted  down  in  this  way,  but  the  boards  aix>  fastened  to 
the  book  chiefly  by  being  pasted  to  the  blank  leaves  or 
end  paj>crs  placed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book. 
These  [K»an.is  in  this  latter  case  are  brought  somewhat 
to  a  finished  state  before  being  attached  to  the  volume, 
the  cloth  being  cut  to  the  requisite  size  and  pasted  by  a 
workman  upon  the  two  covers,  placed  sufiiciently  wide 
a|nirt  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  book.  Some 
books,  especially  at  the  present  day,  are  made  hollow  in 
the  buck.  A  double  layer  of  pajwr  or  of  cloth  is  placed 
between  the  leather  of  the  cover  and  the  back  of  the 
sheets ;  the  leather  is  glue<l  to  tlie  outer  layer,  and  the 
back  edge  of  the  sheets  to  the  inner  layer,  and  as  the 
two  layers  are  connectcKi  at  their  edges,  but  detacheil  or 
louse  ^mi  each  other  at  their  surfaces,  they  give  a  kind 
of  hoUowness  to  the  back  of  the  book. 

M(xst  well- bound  books  have  a  little  appendage  at  the 
top  of  the  back  of  the  book  called  a  lu^ml-band.  This 
gives  a  neat  finish  to  the  book  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthens  the  leather  covering  of  the  back  edge  at 
tliat  part.  For  common  books  the  head -band  consists 
of  an  inserted  silk  or  cotton  cord,  but  for  better  work  it 
cunsist^i  of  a  little  strij)  of  vellum  or  imsteboani,  around 
which  colorcMl  silken  threads  are  twisted  by  the  same 
pnicess  as  that  which  unites  it  to  the  volume. 

When  the  volume  is  done  in  cloth  of  one  uniform 
c<ilor  the  cloth  cover  is  applied  to  the  boanls  before  the 
latter  are  attached  to  the  volume  ;  but  when  it  is  whole 
bound,  having  leather  all  over  the  outer  surface,  or 
half  bound,  having  partly  leather  and  partly  paper  or 
ckith  at  the  surface,  these  coverings  are  put  on  after  the 
boards  are  attached  to  the  book.  The  leather  is  cut  to  a 
idze  nither  larger  than  the  book  to  allow  for  paring  and 
turning  in,  aiKl  is  laid  face  downwards  on  a  smooth 
board.  The  back  of  the  leather  is  well  pastexl,  the  book 
being  phiced  upon  it,  and  the  hands  of  the  workman 


draw,  smooth,  press  and  adjust  the  leather  till  every 
part  is  closely  adhering.  If  half  binding  be  the  style  of 
work,  then  the  leather  is  so  cut  as  to  cover  tlie  back  and 
a  small  portion  of  each  board  or  side,  while  four  small 
piiK^'Cs  are  apt)lied  to  the  comers.  The  paper  or  cloth  is 
subsequently  so  {Misted  on  as  to  hide  the  ragged  edges 
of  all  these  five  pieces  of  leather. 

3.  FiNiHiiiNo. — By  the  processes  above  describetl  the 
book  has  receivcnl  all  the  parts  which  are  really  necessary 
for  service;  the  sheets  have  been  arranged  in  proper 
order,  sewed  to  strings,  fastened  to  boards,  and  covered 
with  cloth,  leather  or  paper.  But  a  large  portion  of  the 
talent,  the  ingenuity  and  the  capital  applied  to  this 
branch  of  manufacture  is  called  forth  by  the  subsequent 
processes  to  which  the  book  is  subjected.  The  edges, 
for  instance,  must  lie  attended  to.  Most  persons  who 
purchase  books  are  aware  that  books  are  frequently  sold 
with  ragged,  uneven  and  uncut  edges  at  the  oottom  and 
side,  while  the  top,  though  level,  is  uncut.  In  some 
cases,  to  make  a  nearer  approach  towards  neatness,  the 
fore  edge  only  is  cut ;  ver^often  the  whole  of  the  edges 
are  cut,  but  left  white.  Formerly  this  used  to  be  re- 
g{irdeii  as  a  blemish,  but  it  is  now  the  rule.  On  the  old 
theory,  white  edges  on  a  liook  would  soon  become  dis- 
coloretl  and  unsightly,  and  it  became  usual  to  sprinkle 
the  (dges  with  color  or  to  gild  them.  A  third  plan  was 
coloring.  In  this  the  edges  of  several  sheets  are  held 
on  a  level  one  with  another,  and  a  piece  of  sponge, 
dippi^  into  lic^uid  color,  is  [)assed  lightly  over  Uie 
edges  so  as  to  unpart  a  tint  to  them  evenly.  A  more 
geneml  method  is  that  of  sprinkling.  The  books  are  in 
this  case  ninged  side  by  side  on  a  bench,  and  a  brush, 
dipped  into  the  liquid  color,  which  is  fomie<l  of  some 
such  pigments  as  Venetian  red.  umber,  &c.,  is  held  over 
the  books  and  lightly  tapiied  against  a  stick,  whereby  a 
shower  of  spots  falls  on  the  edges  of  the  books,  produc- 
ing an  appiearance  depending  on  the  color  employed 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  shower  of  spots  is  brought 
about.  Marbled  edges  are  sometimes  produced  by  a 
peculiar  admixture  and  management  of  diiferent  colors 
floating  in  a  vat. 

Gilt  edges  are  more  delicate  in  their  preparation.  The 
gold  so  applied  is  in  the  same  state  as  for  various  other 
ornamental  purposes,  an  extremely  thin  leaf.  Before 
the  case  or  cover  of  the  lMX)k  is  quite  finished  the  vol- 
ume is  struck  forcibly  against  the  back  so  as  to  make 
the  fore  edge  flat  instead  of  concave.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  prc'ss.  with  the  exposed  e<lge  ui)permost.  The  edge 
is  scmped  smooth  with  a  piece  of  steel  and  is  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  re<i  chalk  and  water.  The  gold  is 
blown  out  from  small  books  and  spread  on  a  leather 
cushion,  where  it  is  cut  to  the  proper  size  by  a  smooth- 
edgeil  knife.  A  camers-hair  brush  is  dipped  into  white 
of  i:^^  mixed  with  water,  and  with  this  the  partially  dry 
edge  of  the  book  is  moistened ;  the  gold  is  tlien  taken 
up  on  a  flat  kind  of  brush  and  applied  to  the  moistened 
etlge,  to  which  it  instantly  adheres.  When  all  the  three 
edges  have  been  gilt  in  this  way  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  lew  minutes  the  workman  takes  a  burnisher  formed 
of  a  vc>ry  smooth  piece  of  hard  stone,  and  setting  the 
end  of  the  liandle  against  his  shoulder  rubs  tlie  gold 
forcibly,  not,  as  mijurht  be  su|)posed,  endangering  its 
peniianence,  but  giving  it  a  hi^rh  degree  of  polish,  by 
rubbing  down  the  minute  aspenties  wliich  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  pafier  beneath.  The  gold  employed  has  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  solidity,  according  to  the  costli- 
ness of  the  work.  There  are  several  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  gold,  for  which  see  under  Gilding. 

Covers  are  made  of  various  substances,  lieginning  with 
leather.  The  leathers  so  emi>loyed  are  morocco,  russia, 
calf  and  roan  or  sheep.  They  are  dyed  in  the  dye- 
houses  when  color  is  required,  though  it  was  formerly 
the  custom  for  the  bookbinder  to  color  them  more  or 
less ;  at  present  he  finds  it  cheaper  to  buy  them  already 
dyed.  When  dyeing  is  done,  however,  the  books  are 
o{)ened  and  hung  over  two  bars  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  leaves  may  bane  vertically  (lownwaniw,  while  the 
boards  are  liorizonlnr  A  hruali  iti  dipped  into  the  liquid 
color  Hnd  dashed  or  sprinklwl  on  the  cover  so  as  to  jtive 
a  group  of  spots  or  (vavy  lines,  at  the  tasic  of  the  work- 
man. Calf  and  russia  IcatherH  do  not  often  receive  any 
modificatioD  of  Uicir  surface  frora  the  Uxikbindur,  but 
morocco  la  sometimes  grained  or  grooved  by  him. 

The  decorations  itroduceit  on  a  leatlier-bound  l(ook  hj 
heated  stamps  or  dies  ate  very  diversified.  The  book  is 
clompeii  or  held  in  a  finishing -press.  The  dies  for  pro- 
ducing any  particular  device  are  fixed  to  handles,       ' 


very  bcniitiful  and  iutricutc  palterna  bcin;;  produced  by 
them.    The  process  of  producing  a  sunken  oruamentol 


device  by  using  these  tools  by  liacul  la  called  blind  tool- 
ing. But  for  nntuy  purposes  it  la  more  onvi-nient  to 
fasten  a  gn'at  nunibi-r  of  luniill  dies  to  a  luctiiDIc  plat« 
by  means  of  glue  ntid  cloth  ami  slAmp  the  device  ln)iii 
this  fixed  ^iitc  by  means  <)f  n  presa.  This  is  enlleil 
blocking  in  England.  The  wiiy  just  duscriUK)  has  Ix'eu 
superseded  in  America  for  most  work  by  the  use  of  a 
brass  engraved  pluto  Unit  h:Ls  just  the  (lesign  wanted. 
This  Is  done  ou  an  ctnltoming- press,  which  iji  more  pow- 
erful than  the  old  blix-king- press. 

All  the  devices  so  produced  on  a  book  are  culled  blind 
if  no  gold  is  employed  ;  but  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  depends  upon  the  lasleful  introduction  of 
this  metal  in  forming  part  or  all  of  the  pattern.  Tlic 
leather  as  laid  on  the  biH)k.  is  not  lu  n  fit  state  for  re- 
ceiving Ihi^  gold  wilhout  a  inixlificjition  of  surface.  It 
first  receives  a  coat  of  parchment  sixc ;  tlien  two  or 
three  coatings  of  tK-;iten  whit«  of  egg.  wlieroby  a  xllght 
glossiness  'm  prixluccd,  and  just  before  the  coating  is 
put  on  the  surface  is  (dightly  m<^cned  with  oil.  The 
gold,  cut  up  into  small  pieces  to  suit  tlic  kind  of  orna- 
ment, is  laid  on  the  book  with  a  flat  cnntel's-hair  brush. 
im<l  Ihe  stamp  or  die.  previously  heale<l,  fa  impresHi!d 
on  the  gold,  wlK'rcby  two  effects  are  produced  at  <iiici- — 
the  production  of  the  dcri<»  tind  the  fixing  of  the  gold 
Irt  the  leather  A  piece  of  soft  rag  lightly  passc<l  over 
the  book  removes  the  superfiiious  particles  of  gold  and 
leaves  the  gilt  device  clearly  markeil. 

But  the  decoration  of  volumes  Imund  in  clotb,  al- 
though occupying  a  far  lower  level  in  respect  to  manual 
dexterity  Ihnn  Ihe  more  costly  binding  In  leather,  lias 
occupied  nitidi  altciil  ion  within  the  hist  Indf  i*-nlury, 
Hn<l  has  su)K'rsi'ded  b'ather  binding  in  ueiirly  all  kinds 
of  cheap  work,  while  luiving  a  beauty  of  ornamcoUitlon 


all  iiJi  own.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
found  leather  enoiigli  to  <lo  tills  work  as  it  should  be 
done  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  books  at  a  low 
price.  The  cloth  with  which  books  are  covered  is  gen- 
erally cotton  of  a  particular  kind,  woven  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  this  material  was  firat  introduced,  about 
1830,  the  clotb  was  used  in  Uie  unaltered  state,  with  Ihe 
warp  and  weft  threads  visibly  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  llut  now  the  cloth  U  generally  so  altered 
bj  an  artificial  embossment  of  surface  or  by  a  peculiar 
methoil  of  weaving  as  U)  leave  the  threads  barely  visible 
in  s  ■    ■  ,.,.,.. 


having  a  great  variety  of  textures.  Patterns  a 
pruducetl  in  them  at  the  mills  by  embossing.  Some 
clolli  f'ovcra,  es]>ccially  those  that  are  to  any  extent 
decoraleil  with  gold,  are  stamped  or  enilKigsed  after  be- 
ing pasted  on  the  boards  instead  of  before.  They  are. 
in  fact,  cases,  each  (me  quite  ready  U>  be  affixed  to  tlie 
book  In  a  speedy  tuaiiuer  after  being  stamped.  Great 
pressure  is  reqiured  in  this  process,  for  the  mill-board  is 
required  to  yield  to  the  force  as  well  as  the  clotli  itself. 
The  case  is  plne»l  down  flat  on  an  iron  bed  heated  with 
gas  from  underneath  ;  abt)ve  is  a  press,  to  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  attached  the  stamping  die  or  device,  face 
downwards.  Orciit  mechanical  power  Is  then  brought 
to  Itear  on  it,  ajid  the  press  descends  with  force  sufllclent 
to  impart  the  pattern  to  the  cover,  gilt  or  not.  accord- 
ing to  the  rireunislances  of  the  case.  Within  n  few 
years  past  printing-ink  hualieen  use<l  for  decoration,  the 
common  mcthiMl  \mwg  by  fceiling  the  ctivcrs  into  a  very 
piiwerful  small  job-press  moved  Dv  steam. 

I'licre  arc  many  s[)ei'lal  de\ices  in  bookbinding  which 
will  lie  noticed  under  their  respective  heads.  The  art  is 
an  intricate  one  and  tukes  a  long  time  to  master. 

Book-COTen — The  outer  jiart  of  a  book;  the 
pastebiiiird  or  leather  portions,  with  their  coverings  or 
ornamentation. 

Book-Folding  Macblnes.— See  Foldim-.-M.i- 

Book  Fonts.  — Fonts  of  body  type  distinct  from 
fancy  or  jobbing  types. 

Book  House.  —  A  prinling-ofHce  where  bookwork 
more  especially  is  ex<K-utei],  In  contradistinction  from  a 
jobbing  or  news  office. 

Booking.— To  bring  together  the  various  sections 
of  a  book ;  Ui  gather  the  slieota  in  an  orderly  sequence. 

Bookkeeping.  —  Nothing   is  more   essential   to  a 

Crinter's  success  than  the  keeping  of  correct  accounto. 
,  is  possible  for  one  to  believe  tliat  he  is  making  money 
while  he  is  really  losing  It,  if  he  does  not  know  the  state 
of  affairs  from  liis  Ikniks,  In  the  genenilion  which  has 
just  pa.s.seil  it  ntiglit  have  l>e<!ii  possitilc  to  get  along 
with  a  single  book,  such  an  retuil  butchers  now  keep,  in 
wliieh  payment  is  indic»te<l  by  rubbing  out  the  marks 
allowing  cliarges,  the  cash  a<-count  being  shown  by 
counting  the  cash  In  luind.  But  printing  is  now  a  com- 
plicated t>usin<-ss ;  the  expenses  are  of  n  varied  charac- 


.  .  of  cost  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  Books  mus'l 
bi^  kept  in  each  depiirtmenl.  such  as  ('omposiko-Hoom. 
Pkickkiiihim  anil  Wahi-^iioitsi'.  (see  under  tlicee  heads), 
and  scverid  must  be  kept  in  the  counting-room.  Even 
so  simple  a  thing  as  the  printing  of  a  ciinl  cannot  be 
done  without  n  do/.eii  separate  entries.  The  order  must 
be  placed  in  the  ar<lcr-l<ook ;  a  work  ticket  must  be  pre- 
piiriil  to  accompiiny  it  to  tlie  Job-room  ;  the  composttor 
must  enter  on  the  ticket  tlic  tunc  lie  spends  upon  it  and 
ai'nd  it  lo  the  pre.isroom.  where  the  cost  of  the  cards  and 
the  lime  of  the  press  arc  still  further  added.  When  it 
reaches  the  counting-room  It  is  sent  out.  an  entry  being 
made  of  this  fact ;  Ihe  boy  lakes  a  receipt-book  with 
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him,  which  is  signed  by  the  customer ;  at  the  end  of  the 
month  a  bill  is  made  out  and  sent  by  mail.  Later  in  the 
month  a  check  or  the  money  arrives,  and  the  cash  is  en- 
tered on  the  cash-book.  No  one  of  these  transactions 
can  be  neglected,  yet  the  total  amount  may  be  only  a 
couple  of  dollars.  "The  same  course  would  be  followed 
were  it  a  thousand  dollars,  except  that  the  entries  would 
be  more  numerous.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
give  any  description  of  bookkeeping  generally,  but  only 
to  indicate  some  points  which  must  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind,  and  to  mention  a  few  special  books. 

Only  three  books  are  absolutely  necessary  for  correct 
keeping  of  accounts,  the  journal,  cash-book  and  ledger. 
All  the  other  books  are  only  memorandum-l)ooks.  Some 
mercantile  houses  have  forty  books,  devised  to  suit  their 
fancy.  The  more  memorandum-books  a  business  man 
has  to  give  him  det^iils  the  better  will  he  know  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  providing  he  does  not  devote  too  much 
time  t^)  keeping  them.  In  an  unsystematic  office  more 
time  is  wasted  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  hunting  for 
information  than  would  be  consumed  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts in  a  shape  from  which  a  correct  statement  could 
be  had  at  a  moment's  notice.  Letters  to  customers  or  to 
those  from  whom  goods  have  been  ordered  should  be 
copied,  unless  very  unimportant,  and  they  should  also 
be  indexed.  Letters  received  should  be  properly  filed 
away  and  kept  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  job  to 
which  they  refer  has  been  delivered. 

The  books  indispensable  to  printers,  besides  those 
necessary  Xo  every  mercantile  house,  or  ledger,  day-book 
and  journal,  are  an  estimate-book  and  an  order-book. 
Others  are  used,  as,  for  instance,  an  invoice-book,  or  the 
one  in  which  they  note  their  purchases  on  credit ;  but  it  is 
usual  in  printing-offices  to  enter  all  of  them  either  credit 
or  cash,  the  bill  being  pasted  in,  whether  paid  or  impaid. 
The  bill -book  records  in  one  part  the  notes  which  are 
due  the  printer,  and  in  the  other  part  those  which  he  has 
to  pay.  The  stock-l)ook,  or  inventory,  is  in  many  places 
only  a  statement  of  what  machinery,  stock  and  tools, 
with  bills  payable  and  receivable,  are  on  hand  on  Janu- 
ary 1  or  July  1,  or  both,  but  in  some  places  it  is  kept  so 
as  to  show  the  acc*essions  to  stock  and  the  quantity  used 
up  or  taken  away.  An  estiniate-l>ook  and  an  order- 
book  are  both  necessary  to  printers,  the  fonner  to  show 
what  was  offered  to  a  prospective  customer,  and  the 
latter  to  show  what  the  order  was  when  actually  given. 
There  must  also  be  separate  books  for  wages  kept  in 
each  department,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  many  more 
l)ook8.  each  of  which  shall  answer  some  useful  purpose. 
The  ledger  and  journal  will  not  be  toucheil  upon,  as 
these  are  summaries  of  the  facts  found  elsewhere,  but 
reference  will  only  be  made  to  the  smaller  books  ncces- 
»iry  for  a  printing-office  or  that  are  distinctive  to  it. 
With  a  very  slight  modification  they  will  prove  useful 
to  a  bookbindery  or  to  an  electrotype -foundry.  An 
ofiice  that  is  doing  a  business  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a  year  would  do  well  to  put  on  some  young  man  as 
bookkeeper.  He  can  keep  the  accounts,  hold  copy 
when  it  is  necessary,  do  up  bundles,  act  as  a  collector 
and  see  customers.  When  the  business  becomes  much 
larger  his  whole  time  will  be  absorbed  in  his  books  and 
in  collections,  and  when  it  approaches  eighty  thousand 
he  will  be  obliged  to  have  assistance. 

Okder-Book. — The  first  and  most  obvious  record  a 
printer  should  keep  is  an  order-book.  In  this  should  be 
recorded  every  oraer  received,  whether  oral  or  written, 
upon  which  any  money  depends.  An  order  may  be, 
and  fretjueutly  is,  changed  while  the  work  is  going  on, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  original  one  from  b[?ing 
fully  entered.  Every  item  of  it  should  be  put  down  at 
full  length.  The  book  begins  at  the  first  page,  and  the 
orders,  when  thev  run  over  that  page,  continue  upon 
the  next  one.  There  is  no  attempt  at  having  anything 
more  than  a  record  here.  The  sums  of  money  expressed 
at  the  end  cannot  be  charged  up,  for  they  will  not  be 
earned  till  the  work  is  done.    The  following  may  be 


given  as  the  style  of  an  order-book,  the  first  number 
being  the  numl)er  of  the  order : 

ORDERS. 

401.  June  28.— Henry  J.  Jones,  Schenectady ;  1,000  copies  oc- 
tavo History  of  Schenectady  County;  copv  to  be  delivered 
July  15 ;  first  proofs  July  22 ;  thirty  pcM^es  a  uay  till  completed ; 
author  to  read  and  return  proof  within  thirty-six  hours  from 
time  sent  out ;  first  coplM  to  be  delivered  September  1.  last  Sep- 
tember 25.  Paper,  91x88-45  lb.,  laid,  at  7c.;  proofs  twice  read  by 
copy :  pafce  1.520  ems  lonfc  primer,  same  as  Hildreth*s  History, 
that  style  to  be  followe<i ;  extracts  in  text  brevier,  notes  non- 
pareil ;  careful  presswork ;  four  cuts  inserted,  w^orked  on  plate- 
paper.  Appenaix.  preface,  index  and  table  of  contents  to  pay 
extra.  ac<>ordinK  to  quantity  of  type  set.  Bindimr,  warm  brown 
muslin,  (dlt  top.  cut  top,  sides  and  bottom,  pink  head-band. 
Charge  to  he  SO.OOO  for  550  pp.  Ions  primer  ana  50  brevier,  with 
extras  for  each  pa«e  additional ;  lon^  primer  $2.10,  brevier  $3, 
nonpareil  $5.80.  All  to  l>e  plain  matter.  Payments,  $200  when 
work  is  i>c>jun  ;  $500  September  1,  and  remainder  October  16. 

402.  June  28.— Fitch  &  Hamilton.  1.000  business  cards.  No.  4, 
printer's  blanks.  $2.75.    To  be  delivered  Thursday  noon. 

408.  June  29.— (iayety  Theatre,  260  double-sheet  posters,  28x42. 
in  two  colors,  red  and  black.  To  be  delivered  Friday  evening  at 
8  o'clock,  CO.  D.    $17. 

404.  June  30.- Charles  T.  Winthrop,  800  Discourse  on  Mira- 
beau ;  small  pica,  :Mx96,  32  pp.,  sm(K>th  paper.  Cover  gray 
granite.  Sewed.  No  proof  necessary  for  author.  To  be  deliv- 
ered July  20.    $52. 

In  this  book  everything  should  be  put  down  with  the 
utmost  explicitness.  The  paper,  the  ink,  the  size  of 
type,  the  binding,  the  method  of  payment,  all  should 
be  entered.  In  many  cjuics  there  has  been  a  previous 
estimate  which  may  or  may  not  conform  closely  to  the 
onler,  but  the  latter  shows  the  terms  as  finally  agreed 
upon.  Many  printers  have  this  book  in  a  tiibulateti 
form. 

Estimate-Book. — This  will  show  what  was  offered. 
An  estimate,  however,  does  not  hold  good  forever,  and 
the  fact  that  an  offer  was  made  in  March  to  do  some 
work  then  for  $82«5  does  not  show  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  for  this  figure  in  December.  Many  jol)s  come  in 
upon  which  there  has  been  no  estimate  and  no  price  has 
been  mentioned.  In  this  case  the  order,  with  its  par- 
ticulars, is  entered,  while  the  price  remains  blank.  This 
is  not  the  book  on  which  pajrment  should  be  noted,  yet 
many  printers  find  it  convenient  to  mark  each  one  as  the 
money  comes  in,  in  addition  to  its  entry  on  the  cash- 
book  .  Towards  pay-day  of  each  week  the  l)ook  is  looked 
over  by  them  to  see  where  some  money  probably  can  be 
obtained.  If  this  is  done,  convenience  dictates  that  for 
this  purpose  a  mark  should  be  made  against  each  bill 
when  settled.  The  letters  Pd.  in  red  ink  and  of  larger 
size  than  usual  will  show  this  very  plainly. 

Cash-Book. — In  the  cash-book,  which  is  the  next  im- 
portant book,  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  are 
entered.  If  the  ofi1(*e  is  a  small  one,  this  may  be  the 
only  book  kept  besides  the  order-book.  In  this  the  ac- 
counts are  kept  on  two  pages,  facing  each  other.  The 
payments  are  entered  on  the  right-hand  pages  and  the 
receipts  on  the  left-hand  pages.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  date  column,  a  space  for  the  entry,  and  one  for  money 
at  the  end.  In  it  each  payment  is  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  is  not  divided  to  show  e^ch  item  paid  for,  for  a  bill 
may  have  many  items.  When  one  predominating  one  is 
among  them  it  can  be  entered  **  William  Brown,  poster, 
&e.,"  but  when  thrre  is  no  predominating  one  it  is 
**  William  Brown,  printing."  It  is  well  to  specify  what 
the  charge  is  for  when  there  is  only  one  item.  In  this 
book  the  amount  of  cash  actually  received  and  paid  out 
is  put  down,  and  not  a  certain  sum,  the  fac*e  of  a  bill,  on 
which  a  discount  is  allowed. 

PuRciiASE-BooK. — A  recu'nt  English  authority  recom- 
mends printers  to  keep  a  **  bought  book."  or  book  for 
purchtises.  In  the  plan  given  everything  purchased  is 
entered  against  the  name  of  the  finii  from  which  it  was 
bought,  various  columns  being  allotted  to  machinery, 
type,  leads  and  consumable  material.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, is  a  wrong  one.  It  is  at  once  too  diffuse  and  too 
incomplete.  Better  methods  are  followed  here.  Large 
blank -books,  like  scnip  -  bo<^ks,  of  manila  paper,  are 
adapted  for  pasting  in  the  bills  or  invoices  after  they 
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have  been  scrutinized  and  corrected,  if  they  nee<l  C!or- 
rection,  and  from  this  parts  are  copied  off  and  checked 
to  the  extent  found  necessary.  If  the  goods  have  been 
delivered  in  the  counting-room  they  should  Ik'  examined 
there  to  see  whether  tliey  correspond  to  the  invoice  ;  if 
m  the  composing-room,  pressroom  or  warehouse,  they 
should  be  examined  where  they  have  been  received.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  counting-nouse  to  tell  whether  the 
articles  have  been  delivered  because  they  are  on  tlie  bill, 
which  may  have  been  made  out  correctly  at  the  type- 
foundry  or  at  the  stationer's,  and  yet  through  imidver- 
tence  a  package  or  two  may  have  been  omitttnl.  In  the 
invoice-lMM)k  they  should  be  paste<l  in  lightly,  so  that 
in  case  of  necessity  they  can  be  taken  out.  They  are 
ent(^re<l  in  this  according  to  date  of  bill,  not  date  of 
purchase. 

The  purehasc-book,  which  is  a  subsidiary  one  and  not 
a  large  one,  needs  only  four  colunms,  those  for  date, 
name  of  tirm  and  article,  page  in  the  invoice-book  and 
amount.  In  this  case,  too,  the  date  is  determined  by 
the  bill,  or  if  for  cash  without  bill,  by  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. Wherever  ]>ossible.  however,  a  bill  should  be  had. 
Every  page  in  this  book  is  alike,  there  Ix'iug  no  balanc- 
ing of  debtor  and  creditor.  The  object  of  it  is  to  know 
what  has  been  purchased  for  the  printing-office  during 
a  certain  length  of  time.  Eiich  bill  makes  one  line,  as 
in  the  following  example  : 


PURCHASES. 

IHOl. 
Nov.    7. 
"      8. 
"     10. 
"     11. 

Marder,  Luse  &  (■(>.,  nonpareil,  . 
Harder,  Luse  &  Co.,  type,  .    .    . 
lieo.  B.  Hurd  &  Co.,  cards, .    .    . 
John  Thomson,  press, 

Pa^. 
44 
44 
45 

^.50 

173.25 

19.30 

2BO.0O 

In  a  separate  part  of  this  book,  or  in  another  l)ook, 
should  be  each  of  the  items  hi  detail.  The  figures 
should  be  net,  not  gross,  thus  representing  what  actu- 
ally was  paid.  But  in  many  cases  it  is  impractic^ible  to 
do  this.  A  bill  is  received  with  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent,  and  a  contingency,  say  that  it  shall  be  as  great  ns 
that  some  other  person  received  from  a  rival  firm.  Or 
it  may  be  15  per  cent.,  and  if  the  purchases  ft)r  the  year 
reach  $3,000  5  [kt  cent.  more.  In  this  other  book  the 
bills  should  be  diss(*cted.  In  the  account  devoted  to 
cards  all  the  cards  should  be  given ;  in  that  rc'Iating  to 
paper  all  the  pai)er  bought ;  in  presses  all  the  presses. 
Thus  it  shouhl  be  carried  out  for  every  kiml  of  thing 
used.  A  ffood  arrangement  for  the  composing  depart- 
ment woukl  l>e  type,  leiuls,  bniss  rule,  metal  furniture, 
wooden  f  uniiture,  chases  and  iron-work,  galleys,  frames, 
stands  and  crises,  and  miscellaneous — t«n  acrcouiits  in 
all.  For  the  pressroom  presses,  shafting  and  belting, 
ink,  paper,  cards,  envelopes,   rollers,  cletergents  and 


been  bought  four  times  since,  on  September  7,  1886 ; 
December  12,  1887 ;  June  5,  1888,  and  March  11,  1890, 
amounting  in  all  to  forty-seven  pounds.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  in  this  font  621  pounds.  Similarly  in  the 
lead  and  brass-rule  accounts  it  is  sliown  that  480  pounds 
of  leads  have  been  bought  during  the  year,  and  $37 
worth  of  brass  rule.  Only  by  knowing  the  purchases 
can  the  waste  be  estimated.  It  is  probable  that  the 
minion  No.  7,  above  jfivcn,  would  be  pretty  well  worn 
at  the  last  date,  and  if  it  could  be  weighed  it  would  be 
found  that  instead  of  621  pounds  there  would  be  no 
more  than  580.  The  480  pounds  of  leads  purchased, 
added  to  the  8,200  pounds  already  in  the  omce,  would 
make  3,680.  If  these  3,200  pounds  were,  however,  only 
known  to  exist  by  the  purchases  made  since  the  office 
began,  four  years  before,  it  is  probable  that  two-flftlis 
would  have  disappeared,  and  tliat  some  of  the  480  had 
been  destroyed  sinc^  the  purchase,  so  that  instead  of  the 
above  amount  thtrre  were  probably  only  2,300  pounds  in 
the  oflice.  In  some  other  articles  tlie  disappearance  is 
still  more  rapid.  An  office  which  begins  with  four 
bushels  of  quoins,  that  quantity  being  sufficient,  will 
neeil  to  purchase  another  bushel  within  three  months, 
and  two  more  during  the  year. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  bookkeeping  further  than  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  s])ecial  books  a  printer  needs  and  why  he  needs 
them.  In  an  office  like  those  in  country  villages  single- 
entry  books  arc  enough.  The  amount  of  busmess  done 
of  all  kinds  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars a  yejir,  and  the  printer  can.  if  he  will,  dispense  with 
keeping  his  books  in  the  double-entry  way.  But  if  he 
were  in  a  city,  and  did  a  business  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
he  would  find  it  almost  a  necessity  to  use  double-entry 
books.  The  time  s[X'iit  on  books  pays  better  than  any 
other  time  that  a  business  man  has,  lor  it  will  not  take 
cm  an  average  more  than  half  a  day  a  week  for  each 
$5,000  done,  and  the  greater  pn>mptness  and  certainty 
of  collections  and  the  checks  against  overcharges  will 
more  than  save  this  half -day.  The  printer  has,  besides, 
the  knowledge  of  exactly  how  his  business  is  going. 
Books  should  be  begun  by  a  pn)fessional  bookkeeper; 
and  if  the  print4.T  has  no  acquaintance  with  bookkeep- 
ing methods  he  had  better  call  in  an  experienced  man 
once  or  twici^  a  week  until  he  understands  how  the  work 
should  be  done,  and  can  do  it  himself  with  ac^t^uracy. 
In  the  meantime  he  should  remember  that  everything 
tliat  is  paid  out  or  taken  in  must  be  entered  on  his  b(x>]u 
somewhere,  and  that  what  he  himself  spends  or  uses 
should  l)e  placed  there  the  same  as  everything  else.  He 
puts  in  his  cash-b<M>k  all  ht;  has  received,  and  in  his  ex- 
pense account  all  he  has  paid  out. 

Bill- Book.— One  very  important  account  to  be  kept, 
if  the  printer  buys  largely  beyond  his  means,  is  that 
which  shows  how  his  notes  stand.  Unfortunately  print- 
ers are  sometimes  compelled  to  take  notes  for  debts.    If 
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$185.00 

344.00 

185.00 

71.85 

185.00 


miscellaneous.  For  the  counting-room  there  need  be 
no  sulKlivision.  In  each  of  these  accounts  there  should 
be  great  minuteness,  enough  so  that  if  the  firm  wishes 
to  nnd  out  what  the  cost  of  a  font  of  minion  has  been 
from  its  l)eginning  it  cm\  1)e  ascertained.  January  4, 
1886,  447  pounds  of  No.  7  from  the  Dickinsim  foundry 
were  bought,  and  three  weeks  later  112  pounds  were 
added.  July  8  twelve  pounds  of  cai>itals  were  pur- 
chased, and  three  pounds  of  small  capitals.    Sorts  had 
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they  could  obtain  them  the  moment  the  work  was  de- 
livered tliey  would  be  advantaged  by  notes,  but  they 
commonly  only  receive  them  alter  tfiey  have  dunned 
their  customer  for  three  or  four  months,  and  he  gives 
the  notes  to  Iki  free  from  them  for  two  or  three  months 
more.  If  the  printer  gives  notes  himself,  he  should 
have  a  reminder  of  this  fact,  so  that  he  cannot  forget  it, 
no  matter  how  busy  he  may  be.  All  merchants  keep 
what  they  know  as  a  bill-book,  in  which  biUs  receivable 
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and  bills  payable  form  the  two  divifiions.  Nothing  can 
be  more  necessary  to  them,  and  a  similar  one  would  be 
of  advantage  to  a  printer,  although,  as  the  number  will 
be  small  in  proportion  to  his  total  transactions,  the 
space  needed  will  not  be  very  great.  Such  a  book  will 
look  as  in  the  example  on  the  pn^vious  page.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  have  it  more  in  detail. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  f(X)t  up  these  pages,  except  to 
see  how  much  has  thus  l)oen  receivc<l  or  paul  out  in  the 
year,  as  the  actual  amount  thus  handled  appears  else- 
where in  the  cash-book  and  the  le<lgcr.  Its  value  is  as 
a  reminder. 

This  question  of  bookkeeping  should  not  be  left  with- 
out alluding  to  the  opportunities  which  are  pres4.>nte<i  to 
dishonest  clerks  or  foremen  to  deceive  their  employers. 
Little  of  this  can  be  done  if  the  employer  is  vigilant  in 
attending  to  his  own  business,  but  nuich  may  he  and  is 
done  when  he  neglects  it.  Defalcations  and  wrong  ac- 
counts among  trusted  men  in  printing-offices  are  by  no 
means  .so  uncommon  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  They 
are  of  three  kinds,  collusioBs  with  outside  persons, 
shortages  and  wnmg  keepinj^  of  the  accounts.  The 
petty  cash  is  the  easiest  in  which  to  dect'ive.  A  dollar 
and  a  half  may  have  been  paid  for  cartage  and  one  and 
three-quarters  charged  ;  postage-stamps  may  have  been 
purchased  for  sixty  cents  and  eighty  cents  put  down. 
It  is  hard  to  put  any  systematic  check  on  this.  The  se- 
curity the  employer  has  must  be  in  the  personal  integrity 
of  his  representative.  If  he  has  any  doubt,  it  would  l)e 
better  to  employ  a  new  man.  Great  rogues,  however, 
usually  are  correct  in  tliesc  little  things.  One  chief  at- 
tack they  make  is  on  the  bank  account.  They  report 
deposited  in  the  bank  so  many  dollars,  whereas  there  are 
less.  When  the  deposits  are  sent  over  in  the  afternoon 
the  amount  is  correct  on  the  slip,  but  after  it  has  re- 
tume<l  a  figure  is  added  or  one  changed.  Thus  the 
deposits  might  be  $81.42.  Bv  putting  a  figure  1  l)efore 
it  will  be  $181.42  ;  or  by  changing  the  81  to  84  by  add- 
ing another  stroke  it  will  seem  that  there  is  more  money 
in  the  bank  than  there  really  is,  the  bookkeeper  having 
taken  the  necessary  amount  of  cash  to  make  the  money 
in  the  drawtT  correspond.  This  is  very  short-sighteu, 
for  it  will  be  discovered  the  moment  the  book  is  written 
up.  Bills  when  sent  out  are  frequently  paid  at  once  by 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  call  in  person  or  to  have  cor- 
respondence with  the  ofllce.  It  can  be  reported  they 
have  not  paid,  or  that  they  have  paid  a  smaller  amount 
than  the  true  one.  Of  course  the  money  is  rcplac(?d  a 
little  further  on  by  other  moneys  obtained  in  the  same 
manner.  Some  doubtful  customers  do  pay,  even  after 
the}'  have  been  given  up.  The  bookkeeper  receives  the 
money,  but  says  nothing  about  it,  and  the  account  is 
turned  over  to  profit  and  loss.  A  case  in  point  which 
happeneil  in  New  York  was  where  every  entry  was 
properly  made,  but  eleven  times  in  one  year  a  false  ad- 
dition was  set  down,  representing  $100  more  as  spent 
than  was  really  the  case.  The  proprietor  was  a  vigilant 
man,  but  he  never  thought  of  looting  up  the  columns. 
By  accident  he  clid  so  one  day  and  found  an  error.  He 
tried  a  second  page,  and  stumbled  upon  another  that  had 
been  falsified.  The  method  of  preventing  all  these  at- 
tempts at  deceit  is  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business, 
open  the  letters,  examine  the  deposits  and  the  bank- 
book, and  to  make  monthly  statements  to  customers. 
Doubtful  accounts,  after  the  onlinary  course  has  been 
pursued  \*ith  them,  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  bill 
collector.  The  dishonest  bookkeeper  who  t(K)k  a  hun- 
dre<l  dollars  at  a  time  would  probably  have  been  found 
out  if  the  books  had  been  kept  by  clouble  entry.  \\g- 
ceipts  should  l)e  sent  by  mail  more  largely  than  is  the 
prac^tice  now. 

Another  system  of  defrauding  is  by  collusion  with  a 
customer  or  one  who  sells  goals  to  the  house.  Ink 
firms  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  commis- 
sions, but  charging  more  for  their  inks  than  they  are 
worth,  and  fraud  is  known  in  other  branches  of  the  trade. 


There  is  less  difference  in  inks  made  bjr  one  firm  and 
those  made  by  another  than  is  generally  imagined,  and 
it  is  commonly  safe  to  try  ink  even  from  an  unknown 
concern.  The  purchaser*  should  be  the  master  printer 
himself,  and  not  a  subordinate.  Clerks  who  are  to  col- 
lect sometimes  make  out  two  bills,  one  at  the  real 
amount  and  one  a  little  higher,  pocketing  the  diftercnce, 
and  there  are  also  cjises  where  buyers  have  agreed,  in 
case  the  work  could  l)e  done  for  a  certain  small  amount, 
much  below  its  proper  value,  that  a  commission  would 
be  given  to  the  emplovee,  or  that  he  should  receive  an 
expensive  present,  "fhe  only  security  against  these 
things  is  \ngilance  and  keeping  the  control  of  affairs  in 
the  i>roper  hands. 

Further  information  concerning  this  important  subject 
will  Ik?  found  under  the  heads  of  Advertisemknts, 
Composing  -  Room,  Cost  of  Puoduction,  Country 
Newspapers.  Cuts,  Estimates,  Inventory,  Mailing, 
Newspapers,  Pressroom.  Publishing,  Stereotypes, 
Warehouse  and  Wear  and  Tear.  Almost  every  sub- 
division of  the  trade  has  its  own  sj>ecial  b(X)ks  and 
method  of  keeping  ita  accounts,  not  only  for  monetary 
reasons,  but  to  facilitate  work.  There  are  no  special 
books  on  bookkeeping  for  printers. 

Booklets. — An  affected  term  for  short  or  small  books 
or  pamphlets. 

BookmaJLer.  —  One  who  makes  or  manufactures 
lxK)ks.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  author 
or  compiler,  but  it  is  now  most  generally  used  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  their  material  manufacture.  The 
Century  Dictionary  defines  it  as  "a  printer  and  binder 
of  books."  It  was  thus  used  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal 
in  1878,  and  is  supported  by  a  long  array  of  examples 
going  back  into  the  last  century,  and  was  one  of  the 
terms  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  and  before.  The  idea 
of  a  book  is  older  in  English  than  that  of  authorship,  as 
is  shown  by  the  wonl  itself,  book  being  from  the  same 
root  as  beech,  an  indigenous  English  word,  while  au- 
thor is  from  the  Latin,  coming  into  English  from  the 
French  auteur.  The  first  definition  given  of  book  in 
the  Century  Dictionary  is  really  that  of  a  legal  docu- 
ment, in  which  authorship  or  compilation  did  not  exist. 
Under  the  term  lil>er  lawyers  now  include  the  great 
quartos  and  folios  in  which*  conveyances  and  mortgages 
are  recorde<l,  and  books  of  account  or  blank-books  are 
those  in  which  no  thought  at  all  is  expressed  by  the 
work  when  rcjidy  for  use.  An  analogy  similar  to  this 
is  that  of  a  copybook  or  hornbook,  the  former  having 
nothing  writt^m*  or  printed  in  it,  and  the  latter  having 
only  the  letters  of  the  alphal)et  and  the  Ix)rd'8  Prayer. 
All  these  are  IxKiks.  and  the  articles  which  resemble  books 
are  also  frequently  so  called,  as  for  instance,  pocket- 
books.  It  was,  therefore,  a  natural  analogy  which  led 
early  authors  to  call  those  who  made  books— the  print- 
ers and  binders — bookmakers,  and  in  one  instance,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  pocket-l)ook8,  just  mentioned,  the 
workmen  in  this  occupation  liave  continueti  to  be  known 
as  pocket-book  makers.  The  earlier  and  more  direct 
forms  of  English,  which  led  the  writers  of  Caxton's  and 
Spenser's  time  to  sjx'ak  of  l>ookmakers,  fell  into  disuse 
af ter  a  certJiin  time,  nor  was  the  term  again  brought  into 
popular  currency  until  within  a  few  years.  It  now  bids 
fair,  however,  to  he.  a  permanent  revival.  Since  its 
adoption  by  the  American  Ik)okmaker  in  New  York  and 
the  British  Bookmaker  in  London  the  idea  has  l)een 
taken  up  by  many  extensive  printers  and  binders,  who 
find  in  it  something  whi(;h  expresses  their  art  better  and 
more  comprehensively  than  printer  or  binder  did.  for 
in  this  wonl  both  of  them,  with  several  ancillary  arts, 
are  united.  In  its  range  it  includes  every  process  for 
producing  anything  printed,  bound  or  engraved,  as  well 
as  the  results — the  liandbill,  newspaper,  card,  bank-bill, 
stereotyi>e  -  plate,  portrait,  memorandum  -  book,  show- 
canl  or  dictionary.  As  Buchdruckerkunst  in  German 
applies  to  everything  relating  to  printing,  so  bookmak- 
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ing  means  every  method  of  reproducing  or  getting  ready 
to  reproduce  by  impression  any  graphic  idea  and  of  fast- 
ening together  and  covering  sheets  of  paper. 

Book-Paper. — Paper  above  the  lowest  quality  and 
used  for  printing  books.  It  is  also  used  on  lobs  and  on 
some  newspapers.  Good  book- paper  should  be  perfect- 
ly even,  smooth  and  strong ;  it  should  show  no  flecks 
or  flaws  when  held  up  to  the  light,  and  should  theo- 
retically be  of  a  pure  white,  neither  inclining  to  yellow 
nor  blue,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  more 
yellow  than  otherwise.  Tinted  book-paper  is,  however, 
used,  and  is  colored  by  treatment  in  the  engine.  Highly- 
sized  paper  is  not  a  book- paper,  but  the  better  gnides 
usually  contain  some  size.  It  may  be  machine  finished 
or  calendered,  the  latter  being  the  highest  grade,  this 
being  done  in  the  machine.  Hand-made  papers  are 
rough  in  comparison  with  machine-made,  yet  a  rough- 
ness can  be  imparted  to  the  latter  artificially.  Very  lit- 
tle hand-made  paper  is  used.  Unless  trimmed,  it  is 
deckle  edged.  The  operation  of  calendering  is  in  effect 
crushing  down  the  prominences  in  paper.  As  made 
naturally  it  is  filled  with  little  depressions  and  emi- 
nences, occasioned  by  the  differences  in  the  material  and 
the  interlacing  of  the  fibres.  When  submitted  to  groat 
pressure  between  hard  and  smooth  rolls  the  projections 
are  forc^l  down  and  spread  latenilly,  thus  making  the 
hollows  less  distinct  than  they  were  before.  This  causes 
the  paper  to  be  as  smooth  as  is  required  for  any  ordinary 
purpose,  but  for  shallow  process  cuts,  and  for  interpret- 
mg  fine  lines  well  in  other  engravings,  a  still  smoother 
surface  is  needed,  which  is  obtained  by  coating  the  sur- 
face with  china  clay  or  similar  substances.  This  material 
being  impalpably  fine  enables  a  face  to  be  given  which 
is  as  smooth  as  it  is  possible  for  the  art  of  man  to  make, 
and  such  paper  is  in  general  use  on  illustrated  maga- 
zines and  books.  It  is  somewhat  heavier  than  other 
paper  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  also  costs  more  by 
the  pound.  The  mo.st  common  size  of  book  paper  is 
24  by  38,  which  will  print  sixteen  pages  of  ordinary  oc- 
tavo on  one  side  ;  yet  it  is  made  much  larger,  the  largest 
size  generally  kept  in  stock  being  82  or  33  by  46,  wliich 
are  the  dimensions  of  Harper's  Weekly.  Duodecimo  is 
most  commonly  printed  on  23  by  41.  Odd  sizes  must 
generally  be  ordered  from  the  paper-mill,  which  will 
make  them  without  extra  charge.  In  a  fine  book  it  is 
essential  to  get  all  the  paper  required  at  one  time,  as  X\w 
tint  can  never  be  exactly  duplicated.  Bee  Hand- Made 
Paper,  Job- Work,  News,  Paper  and  Writing-Paper. 

Book-Perfeoting  Press.— See  Perfectino-Press 
and  Press. 

Book-Plates. — 1.  The  prepared  metal  plates  from 
which  a  book  is  printed.  2.  An  engraved  or  printed 
label,  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a  bcK>k  to  show  owner 
ship.    Many  are  very  beautiful.     See  under  £x-Libri. 

Book -Press. — The  warehouse  screw  press  which 
was  used  previously  to  hydraulic  presses  for  pressing 
books.    See  Standing  Press. 

Book  Quoins. — A  medium  size  of  wooden  (jfuoins  in 
England,  the  larger  kind  being  called  news  quoins.  No 
such  distinction  is  known  in  America. 

Book -Room. — A  composing-room  in  which  book- 
work  is  executed.  Outside  of  our  six  or  eight  largest 
cities,  book-printing  in  its  strictest  sense,  the  product  of 
which  is  sold  over  the  counters  of  booksellers,  is  not 
done,  but  usually  towns  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  manv  of  a  smaller  population,  have  one  or  two 
ofiices  where  books  are  printe<i.  In  addition  to  this, 
almost  every  newspaper  has  a  job  office  attached,  and 
there  are  many  independent  job  offices  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  do  more  or  less  pamphlet  work. 
Under  this  head  are  included  law  cases  and  briefs,  ad 
vertising  primers,  guide-books,  descriptions  of  manufact- 
uring establishments,  catalogues  and  price-lists.  S<>me 
of  these  are  of  great  size.    There  is  thus  very  much  work 
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done  that  would  come  under  the  rules  of  a  book  office. 
Tlie  largest  quantity  of  this  kind,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  country  through,  is  law  work.  That  is  generally  ex- 
ecuted in  small  pica,  although  pica  is  occasionally  used. 
Long  primer  is  very  much  employed  on  miscellaneous 
work.  In  these  two  sizes,  long  primer  and  small  pica, 
fully  one-half  of  the  whole  is  executed.  Next  will  come 
brevier,  and  in  the  third  place  nonpareil.  A  book-room 
having  2,000  pounds  of  small  pica  and  lon|j  primer  each 
should  have  800  of  brevier,  500  of  nonpareil,  250  each  of 
agate,  minion  and  pica,  with  50  each  of  English  and 
pearl.  It  would  not  be  necessary  in  an  office  of  this  size 
to  have  any  bourgeois.  An  office  having  15,(KX)  pounds 
of  book  type  would  probably  have  three  faces  of  type  in 
small  pica  and  long  primer,  and  two  in  each  of  the  other 
sizes,  including  bourgeois.  With  80,000  pounds  there 
would  be  four  faces  where  there  were  before  three,  and 
three  where  there  were  two  ;  and  with  60,000  pounds  five 
faces  to  those  that  had  four  before,  and  four  where  there 
were  three,  except  in  bourgeois,  minion,  pearl,  agate, 
diamond,  pica  and  English.  It  can  scarcely  ever  be  nec- 
essary to  go  beyond  five  faces,  and  no  matter  how  large 
the  office  is  it 'must  be  counted  a  serious  defect  when 
they  rise  to  nine  and  ten.  Large  offices  must  keep  their 
letter-press  and  electrotype  type  separate,  on  account  of 
the  face  alone,  regardless  of  the  high  spaces,  and  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  two  offices  in  New  York  which  have 
the  most  type  to  copperface  a  font,  if  the  duplicate, 
which  has  been  used  some  time,  is  barefaced.  The  next 
font  reverses  this,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  the  faces 
can  readily  be  distinguished  apart..  Copperfacing  is 
also  advantageous  in  other  respects. 

Leads  should  not  be  provided  of  other  sizes  than  six 
to  pica,  except  in  those  offices  which  do  publishers' 
work.  These  should  be  cut  to  pica  ems  and  ens.  the 
greatest  quantity  in  the  sizes  most  use<i.  These  vary  in 
regular  sizes  from  al)oiit  twelve  ems  pica  to  thirtv-eight, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  smaller  ones  are  needed,  and 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  larger  one  is  required. 
Slugs  should  be  in  abundance,  of  nonpareil  and  pica. 
There  must  also  be  much  metal  furniture  to  make  up 
forms.  Wooden  furniture  has  had  its  day,  and  while  a 
supply  of  it  is  desirable  in  ca.se  of  an  emergency  the 
main  reliance  should  be  on  metal.  The  chases  are  of 
wrought-iron.  In  a  large  office  the  shifting  bar  should 
not  be  used.  Let  extra  chases  be  provided,  and  let  them 
be  welded  in.  On  law  work,  if  that  is  prominent,  cast- 
iron  chases,  with  the  wide  centre-bars  and  head- pieces 
cast  in,  are  the  most  convenient.  Ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  stowing  away  galleys,  for  proving 
them,  and  for  keeping  the  papered- up  matter  in  a  safe 
l)lace.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  stones  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  nmge  the  compositors  at  the  side. 
Proof-readers  need  a  light  comer  and  yet  one  not  too 
cold  in  winter.  Vaults  are  required  for  the  storage  of 
plates.  The  ordinary  measures  for  bookwork  in  Eng- 
land differ  a  little  from  those  in  America,  as  the  sizes  of 
paper  differ.  The  following  are  tlie  common  widths 
and  lengths  of  pages  there  in  pica  ems :  Foolscap  quar- 
to, 41  by  30  ;  foolscap  octavo,  32  by  18  ;  foolscap  12mo, 
28  l)y  15  ;  foolscap  16mo.  19  l)y  15  ;  crown  quarto,  48  by 
84 ;  crown  octavo,  36  by  21  ;  crown  12mo,  82  by  16 ; 
crown  16nio,  2JJ  by  16 :  demy  quarto,  54  by  42 ;  demy 
o<'tavo,  42  by  24  ;  demy  12nio,  36  bv  19 ;  demy  16mo, 
26  by  20  ;  demy  32mo.  21  by  12 ;  royal  quarts,  64  by  48  ; 
royal  octavo,  48  by  27  ;  royal  12mo,  40  by  21  ;  rt>yal 
16mo,  29  by  21  ;  and  roval  32mo,  24  bv  14.  These  would 
take  leads  of  12,  14.  15\  10,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  27,  30.  84. 
42  and  48  ems  in  length.  The  sizes  of  pages  in  Amer 
ican  biK)k  offices  are,  for  imperial  octavo,  3i  by  54  ems  ; 
super- royal  octavo,  27  by  46  ;  medium  octavo.  24  by  42  ; 
crown  octavo,  22  by  35  ;  medium  12mo,  21  by  33  ;  me- 
dium 16nio,  19  by  29  ;  medium  IHmo,  16  by  28  ;  medium 
24mo,  14  by  24  ;  and  medium  32mo,  12  by  22.  These 
are  the  sizes  for  publishers  in  the  trade,  but  pamphlets 
are  usually  made  up  to  regular  sizes  of  paper,  such  as 
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can  be  bought  easily  in  the  market.  To  some  extent 
the  dimensions  are  regulat*^  by  fancy.  The  following 
are  the  most  usual 

DIMENSIONS  OF  PAMPHLET  PAGES  OP  TYPE. 


Sizn. 


Fulio  . 
Quarto 
Octavo 
12mo  . 
16mo  . 
18mo  . 
24mo  . 
^mo  . 
>  36mo  . 
48mo  . 
64mo  . 
72mo    . 


I  Flat  Cap,  i  Folio  Part, 
I  14  by  17  hi.    17  by  23  in. 


Ems  pica. 
.H4x65 

29x;57 

16v33 

14x26 

15  y  18 

13x20 

12  y  15 

9x15 

9x12 


I  m.. 


Ems  pica. 
44x76 
34x48 
22x38 
17x33 
18<23 
14>25 
15x19 
11^19 
11  <16 


Medium, 
19  by  d4  in. 


Enifl  pi(ra. 
49x86 
4<)  X  52 
24  X  42 
19x:i6 
20x26 
16  V  28 
16x20 
12x22 
13x17 

9vl8 
10x13 

8x14 


Hupcr- 

Royal, 

!iKby28in. 


Em8  pif'u. 
57  V  99 
46  X  60 
28  X  50 

22  X  42 

23  y  m 
19  X :« 
14x32 
14>24 
15x20 
11^25 
14x14 
11x13 


Bookseller. — One  who  follows  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  books.  Except  in  the  InrpT  cities  he 
nearly  always  unites  sr>me  other  calling  with  it,  as  the 
protl^  are  small  and  few  books  arc  bought  as  a  rule,  tlie 
newspapers,  imigazines  and  che^p  literature  taking  away 
his  customers.  In  the  older  works  bot)k.sellers  arc  sy  nou- 
ymtiUH  also  with  publishers.  Everv  bookseller  issued 
flome  books  on  his  own  account.  It  was  a  practice  in 
the  last  centurr,  and  was  continued  to  some  extent  in 
this,  for  several  l)ooksellers  to  join  in  the  publication  of 
a  work,  dividing  expenses  and  pmtits,  and  those  works 
were  very  generallv  delivered  to  them  in  sheet  fonn. 
Dr.  JohnsoiVs  Dictionary  was  thus  bn)ught  out.  and  so 
weni  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Scott,  when  they 
were  reprinteil  in  the  United  States.  A  Bible  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Tvpothette,  print(^d  by  George 
Long  in  New  York  in  1^13,  was  published  by  Evert 
Duyckinck,  John  Tiebout  and  G.  &  R.  Waite  of  New 
York,  and  Websters  &  Skinner  of  Albjuiv.  The  entire 
venture  for  the  edition  was  pn)bably  not  beyond  $6,000. 
J.  &  J.  Harper  printed  many  works  in  this  way,  being 
also  interested  as  publishers  in  some  of  them. 

BoolLvorms. — Worms  which  burrow  in  the  covers 
of  books.  This  insect  has  occasioned  much  trouble  to 
the  owners  of  libraries,  as  it  is  very  difllcult  to  discover 
it  and  it  has  generallv  completed  its  ravages  lie  fore  it  is 
Doticed.  Zaehnsdorf,  tlie  London  lMX)k binder,  has  been 
able  to  get  jKissesaion  of  several.  Viewed  under  a  mi- 
rn»sc;ope  tlie  grub  might  be  a  miniature  moth,  while  the 
fully-grown  beetle  is  a  perfect  reduction  of  the  familiar 
large  black  beetle.  It  feeds  upon  paper  in  cjiptivity  and 
seeiiis  U>  gn)w  and  thrive  upcm  it. 

The  iiieth(xl  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests  is  by  making 
the  binding  of  such  a  material  that  it  is  repugnant  or 
deadly  to  t-hem.  Substances  like  aqua-fortis  evapomte. 
and  the  wonns  again  make  their  appearance.  TIh^  paste 
18  a  great  tempUition  to  them,  but  if  something  is  put 
intfi  it  that  is  repulsive  they  will  not  attack  the  books. 
A  mineral  salt,  like  alum  or  vitriol,  has  nuich  effect. 
Alum  is  not.  however,  a  perfect  preservative.  liosin  is 
employed  in  the  same  way,  but  oil  of  turpentine  has  a 
greater  effect.  Anything  of  strong  odor,  like  anise-seed 
or  bergamot,  mixetl  perfectly,  but  in  small  quantities, 
preseri'es  the  paste  for  an  unlimited  time.  Make  a 
psLste  with  flour,  thn>w  in  a  small  c^uantity  of  ground 
sugar  and  a  portion  of  com»sive  sublimate.  The  sugar 
makes  it  pliant  and  prevents  the  formation  of  crust  on 
tup.  The  sublimate  ditstroys  insects  and  fennentation. 
This  does  not  prevent  moisture  gathering,  but  two  or 
thr^  drops  of  oil  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 


Boomer  Press. — A  standing  press  in  which  the 

f)ower  is  obtained  by  a  combination  of  four  levers  work- 
ng  upon  toggle  joints,  through  which  pass  a  right  and 
left  hand  screw.  The  rotation  of  these  screws  causes  the 
two  joints  to  appn)ach  or  diverge,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  such  rotation,  with  a  perfectly  uniform  mo- 
tion. Tliis  press  po&sesses  several  advantages  over  both 
the  onlinary  screw  and  the  hydraulic  presses.  The  press- 
WTv  once  appHiMl  cannot  yield,  so  that  the  material  is  in 
no  way  reli'ased,  and  can,  then;forc,  receive  a  finish  in 
less  time  than  when  under  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
constniction  is  simple  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  power  accumulates  with  every  turn  of  the  screw, 
the  movement  of  the  plnt4>n  l)eing  rapid  at  the  begin- 
ning but  gradually  l>ecoming  slower  as  the  power  in- 
creases. 

Booth,  Jonas,  an  ingenious  printer,  was  bom  in 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  came 
to  New  York  about  1822.  Aided  by  his  recbUections  of 
the  presses  Ih^  had  s(>en  in  England,  he  built  a  machine 
in  1823  up<m  which  was  printc^d  an  edition  of  Murray's 
Grammar.  This  was  the  first  machine  press  in  New 
York.  A  few  years  later  he  built  at  Worrall's  another 
press  which  wjus  use<l  upon  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  for 
some  time.  In  1826  or  1827  he  l)egan  using  composition 
rollers,  casting  them  himst»lf.  They  had  previously  been 
unknown  on  this  side  of  the  wat^T.  He  also  made  his 
own  inks.  His  first  printing  was  of  l)ooks,  the  second 
of  lottery  tickets  and  bills,  and  finally  it  was  theatrical 
work.  In  this  he  was  the  American  pioneer.  He  had  a 
large  family,  and  brought  up  his  sons  to  his  own  occu- 
pation, dying  about  1850. 

Border. — The  geometrical,  aral>esque  or  purely  or- 
namental characters  c^kst  upon  tyiK^s  and  intended  to  be 
use<l  in  combination  with  each  other,  usually  around  a 
page.  They  were  formerly  known  as  fiowers,  and  skill 
in  their  maiiagement  was  regarded  as  excellent  proof  of 
proficiency  as  a  workman.  They  are  not  now  in  as  much 
lavor  as  forty  years  ago,  but  are  still  extensively  em- 
ploytnl  in  particular  pla(^es  in  combination  with  brass 
nile.  Many  more  faces  are  now  known  from  which  to 
select,  and  the  styles  are  l)etter.  When  a  page  has  a 
great  <leal  of  bhuik  space  in  it,  or  when  the  lines  are 
short  and  ragged,  a  bonier  frequently  answers  a  very 
valuable  puri>ose.  Formerly  borders  were  used  to  con- 
struct liejui  and  tail  pieces,'  to  surn)und  initial  letters, 
and  to  divide  miscellaneous  subjects,  both  in  books  and 
newspapers.  Smith's  Printer's  Grammar,  published  in 
Lond(m  in  1755,  shows  a  numl)er  of  designs  made  out  of 
type  and  brass  rule  for  this  i>uriM)8e,  as  follows  : 

*.  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  Ji 
*;  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  2 


I 


M2l<»13[*>liIMSM3M3l<>]3M3M> 


Bordereau  (Fr.).— The  bill ;  the  reckoning. 

Border  Lines. — The  red  lines  ust»d  on  the  margins 
of  pages  of  books.    The  favorite  thickness  is  pearl. 
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The  printing  is  done  before  the  body  of  the  pages  has 
been  begun,  and  as  it  is  all  alike  the  lines  need  not  be 
taken  on  till  ail  the  paper  for  that  volume  is  printed. 
Offices  that  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work  have  sets  of 
these  rules  brazed  together,  or  electrotypes  of  them. 


I. — A  projection.  In  bookbinding,  brass  or  other 
metal  ornamentation  fastened  upon  the  covers  of  boolu, 
for  decoration  or  preservation. 

Boston. — This  was  the  second  town  in  the  present 
Union  in  which  printing  was  practiced,  the  original  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  there  being  John  Foster,  who  was  %\\e- 
cially  authorized  by  the  government  to  set  up  a  press. 
It  is  not  supposed  tliat  he  was  himself  acquamteu  with 
printing,  but  lie  employeii  workmen  for  that  purpose. 
The  earliest  production  from  his  press  that  was  known 
to  Thomas  was  published  in  1676,  and  the  latest  in  1680. 
lie  was  succeecled  in  the  management  of  the  press  by 
Samuel  Sewall,  the  court,  in  October,  1681,  giving  the 
proper  autliority.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  memory  is 
preserv(*d  through  his  participation  in  the  trials  of  the 
witches  at  Salem,  with  the  solemn  confession  subse- 
quently made  of  !iis  errors  in  connection  therewith,  and 
by  his  Diary.  He  was  releasc<l  fn)m  the  management 
of  the  printing-office  in  1684.  Glen  next  followed,  and 
then  Samuel  Green,  Jr.,  succee(le<i  by  Richard  Pierce 
and  Bartholomew  Gn»en.  The  latter  printed  for  John 
Campbell,  the  postmaster,  the  lirst  regularly  -  issued 
newspaner  in  the  British  colonies.  It  was  entitled  the 
Boston  News  Ijetter.  A  single  numl)er  of  a  newspaper 
liad,  however,  been  print^id  years  liefore.  Green  con- 
tinued in  business  for  nearly*  forty  years.  There,  too, 
Benjamin  Franklin  began  the  art  with  his  brother, 
James  Franklin,  serving  several  years  at  the  trade. 

Among  the  other  printers  in  I^ston  lief  ore  the  Revo- 
lution were  John  Allen,  Timothy  Green.  James  Printer, 
Thomas  Fleet,  Samuel  Kneeland,  Timothy  Green,  Jr., 
Bjirtholomew  Green,  Jr.,  Gamaliel  Rogers,  John  Draper, 
Zechariah  Fowle,  Benjamin  Edes,  John  Green,  Ricliani 
Draper,  Daniel  Kneeland,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Joseph  Green- 
leaf,  Margaret  Draper  and  John  Howe. 

For  many  years  Boston  continued  the  chief  place  in 
the  colonies  for  publishing.  It  preceded  Philadelphia 
in  the  use  of  types  by  nine  y«irs,  and  New  York  by 
seventeen.  The  next  place  in  New  England  was  New 
London,  Ccmn.,  where  printing  liegan  m  1709.  Until 
the  year  1760  more  lKX)ks  were  printe<l  in  Massachusetts 
annually  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonics,  and  before 
1740  more  printing  was  done  there  than  in  all  the  other 
colonies.  After  1760  the  quantity  of  printing  done  in 
Boston  and  Philmlelphia  was  nearly  equal  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Many  newspa- 
pers were  also  published  there. 

After  the  Revolution  the  town  was,  as  b(»forc,  a  cen- 
tre of  printinf^.  and  for  a  long  time  the  Columbian  Cen- 
tinel.  e^t-ablished  there  in  1784  by  Benjamin  Russell,  was 
the  chief  newspaper.  The  Polar  Star  and  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser was  the  first  daily  in  1796.  It  failed,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Federal  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser 
in  1798.  Many  eminent  printers  carried  on  their  art  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  century.  Power-presses  were  put 
into  extensive  use  there  earlier  than  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can towns ;  type-founding  l)egan  in  Boston  in  the  second 
dec4ide  of  the  century,  as  well  as  stereotyping,  and  in 
it  for  many  years  was  manufactured  the  Adams  press. 
Daily  newspapers  multiplied,  and  lK)ok  publishing  l)c- 
canie  a  great  interest.  There  have  always  been  more 
authors  resident  in  that  vicinity  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Union. 

The  Faustus  Association  of  Boston  was  the  first  or- 
ganization of  employing  printers  in  America.  Three  or 
lour  printers  happ<?ned  accidentally  Xo  meet  in  the  office 
of  Munroe  &  Francis,  and  after  talking  over  the  evils  to 
which  the  pn>fes8ion  was  exposed  asked  Mr.  Francis 
to  call  a  meeting.  It  was  held  on  July  16.  1805,  at 
Vila's  Hotel.    David  Carlisle  was  the  president,  and 
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David  Francis  the  secretary.  A  committee  reported  on 
August  2  a  constitution  for  the  "  Society  of  ranters  in 
Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  which  established  a  scale  of 
prices  for  composition  and  presswork,  and  certain  rules 
to  be  observed  in  relation  to  apprentices  and  journey- 
men. At  the  first  annual  meeting  Benjamin  Russell  was 
elected  president  and  David  Francis  secretary.  They 
continued  to  hold  these  offices  until  tlie  dissolution  of 
the  society,  about  1815.  It  made  gr«it  exertions  to 
secure  improvements  in  tlie  manufacture  of  paper,  rec- 
ommending the  exposure  of  all  frauds  in  counting,  the  in- 
terpolation of  imperfect  sheets  and  the  selling  of  broken 
quires.  The  quality  of  ink  was  examined,  that  made 
by  J.  M.  Dunham,  at  Cambridgeport,  being  recommend- 
ed as  the  best.  Some  type  fn>m  Binnv  &  Ronaldson,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  complained  of  as  of  bad  quality,  and 
a  chemist  was  employed  to  analyze  it.  He  reported 
that  the  Scotxih  type  was  the  best,  the  English  less  so  by 
15  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  American  had  an  alloy  sur- 
prisingly great.  The  members  of  this  society,  the  first 
Typotheta;  in  America,  were  the  most  eminent  printers 
or  the  «irly  part  of  the  century  in  I^ton,  their  names 
lieing  as  follows :  Benjamin  Russell,  David  Francis, 
William  Manning,  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  Samuel  Gil- 
1>ert,  Edmund  Monroe,  Ensign  Lincoln,  James  Loring, 
Thomas  Minns.  Alexander  Young.  William  Hilliard, 
David  Carlisle,  Andrew  Newell,  John  Park,  John  Rus- 
sell, James  Cutler,  El)enezer  Rhoades.  Joshua  Belcher, 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Josiah  Ball,  Samuel  Etheridge, 
Isaac  Munroe.  Joseph  Cushing,  Hosea  Spnigue.  William 
Greenough,  Chester  St«bbins,  Benjamin  Tnie,  Edward 
Oliver,  Thomas  Edmands,  Jr.,  John  Prentiss,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Thomas  B.  Wait,  Ephraim  C.  Beals,  Eleazar 
G.  House,  Andrew  W.  Park.  Eliab  W.  Met<?alf,  Ri>bert 
Lilly.  Davis  C.  Ballard.  Nathaniel  WMllis.  George  Tit- 
comb,  Samuel  Avery,  Daniel  Bowen  and  Abel  Bowen. 
About  186!)  the  Massachusetts  Fnmklin  Club,  com- 

$osed  of  employers,  wjis  liegun,  and  in  1887  the  Boston 
laster  Printers'  Club.  Of  this  Henry  O.  Hought4>n,  of 
C'ambridge,  is  the  second  pn»sident,  succee<ling  Horace 
T.  liot'kwell ;  and  Louis  BartA  the  second  secretary, 
succeeding  J.  Steams  Cushinc:. 

The  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  Boston  have  long 
been  conductc<l  with  great  ability.  Two  of  them,  it  fi 
understood,  each  circulate  over  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  daily.  Boston  has  nine  dailies  and  231  other  pe- 
riodicals. There  are  many  lithographers,  bookbinders, 
engmvers  and  st<jel -plate  printers,  and  three  or  four 
type-foundries. 

Botanical  Signs  are  not  frequently  used.  A  few 
may  he  not^i,  however.  An  asterisk  (*)  signifies  that 
there  is  a  good  description  given  in  the  reference  table 
in  the  work  ;  a  dagger  (f) implies  in  this  relation  some 
doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  an  exclamation  point  (  ! )  denote 
that  an  authentic  specimen  has  been  seen  by  the  author 
named,  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  ( ?)  indicates  a  doubt. 
There  are  also  certain  arbitrary  marks,  borrowed  mostly 
from  raathematic4il  and  astronomical  signs. 

Botoh. — An  incompetent  workman. — MacKeUar. 

Botoher. — A  bad  or  careless  workman. 

Bottle- Arsed. — Type  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  This  was  once  much  more  common  than  now, 
and  the  name  has  gone  out  with  the  thing.  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  imperfect  casting,  and  also  by  the  action  of 
the  press  uj)on  spongy,  porous  type,  which  was  thus 
forced  down  and  spread  out. 

Bottle-Neoked. — Type  thicker  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom — the  reverse  of  biittle-arsed. 

Bottom  Boards. — The  lower  or  taking-off  boards 
of  a  printing-machine. 

Bottom  Line. — The  last  line  of  the  page.  When 
there  were  catch-lines,  it  was  the  last  line  before  them. 

Bottom  Notes. — Foot-notes  are  sometimes  thus 
called,  to  distinguish  them  from  side-notes. 
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Bottom  of  "^Tnpan.— The  stud  on  the  frame  nhkh 
the  hook  catches  upon  iD  order  to  huld  the  inuer  and 
outer  tf  mpans  Becurel;. 

Bound. — The  term  for  books  when  in  covers — cloth 
or  otherwise — as  distinct  from  books  in  quires. 

Bonqniniate  (Fr.). — A  dealer  in  socond-lisnd  liooks, 
ivho  geuerally  has  a  iMxilutall  at  some  street  corner. 
Bourdon  (Fr.). — An  out. 

Bourgeois,  pronounced  burjnyce.  a  me<ll urn- sized 
kind  of  type,  less  used  tlian  some  others,  which  is  in 
msgnilude  between  brevier  and  long  primer.  By  tlie 
point  system  it  Is  called  nine  points.  About  ci^ht  lines 
mnbe  an  inch.  It  is  Lsif  great  primer  in  bod?  and  twice 
diamond.  Few  displuj  types  are  made  lo  It.  This  is 
named  t^iHanle  in  French,  burgeois  lu  Dutch,  Bourgeois 
in  Oennan  and  gagllarda  in  Italian. 

This  line  is  set  in  Bourgeois. 
BonstTopliedon.— Characters  written  from  right  to 
left,  then  returning  from  the  left,  as  plowmen  make  their 
furrows.  This  was  the  metliwi  the  Greeks  followed  in 
their  earliest  ages.  It  was  disused  by  them  four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  erj,  but  was  used  liy  the 
irlah  at  a  much  later  period. 

BouTier,  John,  a  native  of  France,  came  to  this 
country  in  his  flfieenth  year,  and  stiortly  after  enlere<l 
the  priming  trade.  After  com{il('ting  his  lime  in  Piiik- 
dejphia  he  began  bu^ness  on  his  own  account,  but  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  achieving 
a  high  reputation  as  sn  author.  liis  principal  works 
were  an  Abridgment  of  Blackatone's  Commentaries,  a 
Law  Dirlionary,  Bacon's  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  in  ten 
octavo  volumes,  and  the  Institutes  of  American  Law. 
He  became  recorder  of  Phila<lelphla  and  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Si'ssii>ns,  and  in  each  achieved  honor- 
able distinction.    He  died  on  November  18, 1805. 

Bo-v  the  Letter.— When  compositors  pick  a  bad  let- 
ter out  of  a  form  in  correcting  it  Is  usual  to  rub  tlie  face 
of  it  on  the  Btone  and  to  bend  llie  shsnk.  If  it  be  not  a 
thick  letter :  this  is  done  to  prevent  such  tetters  being 
distributed  and  used  again.  In  Moion's  time  it  was 
styled  bowing  a  letter.  After  the  form  is  locked  up  and 
the  stone  cleared  these  bowed  (or  bent)  letters  are  thrown 
into  the  shoe.— Savage. 

Bo'vdler,  Thomas. — This  gentleman,  who  was 
torn  in  1T.">4  and  died  in  1835.  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  bis  stiempts  to  purify  Shakespeare  of  his  Im- 

. [|  Gibbon  of  his  deistical 

failures,  ss  people  wish 
to  see  what  these  au- 
thors really  wrote,  hut 
Bowdleri/.ing  remains 
as  a  word  in  the  lan- 
guage, 

Bo'wl.  —  A  small 
wooden  bowl  uhkh 
was  formerly  in  use  In 
England  in  compos- 
ing-rooms. Itcon- 
Isined  water,  which 
could  l)e  carried  to 
dilTercnt  parts  of  a 
for  the  purpose 


of  w 
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Bo'vlea,  Samuel, 
a  printer  and  editor, 
of  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  bom  there  on 
February  9. 1836,  His 
father,  who  was  a 
printer,  had  gone  U> 
that  place  from  Hartford,  ond  established  a  weekly  pa- 
per called  the  Republican.  The  son  learned  to  set  tjjje 
and  did  «U  the  other  wodt  about  ft  country  newspaper 


ofllce,  frequently  helpin^nlso  In  the  preparation  of  copy. 
In  1844.  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  persuaded  his  fatner 
to  begin  the  daily  Kepublican.  whicn  he  himself  carried 
on,  the  tlr^t  number  being  published  on  March  27.  It 
displayed  unusual  vigor  and  skill,  and  the  Mexican  War 
coming  on  soon  after  largely  extended  its  circulation. 
For  many  years  it  hud  both  the  largest  circulation  and 
the  largest  revenue  of  any  ncnspaper  published  in  a 
small  town  in  the  United  States.  In  18-'ja,  Uie  elder  Mr. 
iJowles  liaving  died,  Clark  W.  Bryan  was  added  to  the 
llrm.  anil  under  bis  superintendence  a  large  book  and 
job  ofSce  was  built  up,  and  for  a  long  time  they  wens 
extensive  manufacturers  of  albums.  In  1857  Mr.  Bowles 
took  charge  of  a  newspaper  started  in  Bcwton,  but  soon 
returned  to  Upringlield,  and  in  IMto  made  n  trip  to  the 
Pncilic  shore  with  Speaker  Colfax,  which  he  afterwards 
described  in  a  published  book.  He  died  on  January  16, 
18T8.  His  life  by  George  8.  Merriam  appeared  shortly 
after.  The  business  is  still  conducted  by  his  son  and 
others. 

Bowyer,  'William,  a  printer  of  London,  was  bom 
In  that  city  in  16A3,  lieing  the  son  of  John  Bowyer,  a 
grocer,  lie  was  bound  an  apprentice  in  1679  to  Miles 
Fleshcr,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  freedom  of  the  Com. 
pany  of  Stationers  on  October  4.  1686.  He  was  one  of 
the  twenty  printers  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, but  tilts  privilege  was  at  that  time  drawing  to  a 
close.  In  1713  he  was  burned  out,  the  loss  of  property 
being  estimated  at  £•1,148  183.  This  rcpresenleu  a  much 
larger  establishment  in  propoKion  than  could  now  be 
set  up  for  the  same  money,  as  a  dozen  presses,  each  em- 
ploying two  men,  could  be  purchased  for  tlie  same  sum 
that  is  now  required  lo  buy  a  single  cylinder.  A  sub- 
scription paper  was  soon  urier  circulated  among  his 
friends,  which  brought  him  In  £1,163  fis,  lOd..  while  a 
royal  brief,  which  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  in. 
surance,  added  £I,;n7  9r.  4d..  thus  making  the  total 
amount  £3.539  13s,  3d,  With  this  sum  he  again  began 
business,  and  was,  as  he  had  lieeu  before,  very  success- 
ful. He  filed  on  December  37,  1737,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  funeral  expi'nses  were  £37  lUs.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William  Bowyer  the  second,  who  had 
been  a  partner  with  him  from  1733.  A  marble  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  In  Low  Leytou,  la  Essex,  and 
there  is  a  bniss  plate  with  an  inscription  lo  his  honor  in 
the  Stationers'  Hall, 

Bo'K'yer,  William,  the  youn^r,  entitled  by  Han- 
sard the  most  learntd  and  diitinj^mslied  pnntir  of  mod 
ern  times,  was  bom  in  While  Friars  I  nndon  on  Decem 
l)cr  19,  1600  and  received  his  education  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  Iscliool  and 
St,  John's  College 
Csmhridge  He  then 
entered  his  father  s 
business,  pajuig  pnn 
dpal  attention  to  the 
correcting  of  proofs 
He  was  twlic  married 
liis  second  wife  Mrs 
Ellzalteth  Hill  was 
originally  his  house 
keeper,  out  after  her 


plied  \H-m.U  that  she 
finally  liecamc  allle  to 
read  the  most  learned 


highly  appr 
Ills  frienils.  f 


..  „  _(iualeil  her  acquirenimits.  In  1T39,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  S[>caber  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Onslow,  Bowyer  waa  made  printer  to  tliat  body,  a  poal- 
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tion  which  he  held  for  fifty  years.  In  1 736  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti(}uaries,  and  appointed 
their  printer.  In  1786  he  t<x)k  into  partnership  John 
Nichols,  who  had  been  educated  by  him,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  printer  to  the  House  of  I^rds.  His  learn- 
ing was  unquestionable,  and  he  was  a  man  of  great  ac- 
curacy. He  published  several  pamphlets  and  edited 
several  learned  works.  He  died  on  November  18, 1777, 
and  was  buried  at  Low  Leyton,  Essex.    Mr.  Nichols,  his 

Eartner,  published  a  biographical  memoir  of  him  in  his 
literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eigliteenth  Century.  By  his 
will  Mr.  Bowyer  devised  wveral  annuities  to  worthy 
journeymen  printers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
pany of  St4itioners. 

Box  In. — A  term  used  in  England  to  indicate  that 
rules  should  be  plactnl  around  a  page,  like  a  border. 

Boxed. — Any  figure  or  other  work  inclo.sed  within 
a  bonier  of  brass  rules  ;  more  generally  known  now  as 
paneled. 

Boxes. — Tlie  subdivisions  of  a  case,  in  which  partic- 
ular letters  or  diameters  are  laid.  They  are  of  four 
sixes  in  tlie  lower  case,  the  a  being  the  standard.  It  is 
nearly  square,  while  other  l)oxes  are  half,  and  still  others 
quarter  sized.    The  e  is  one-half  larger  than  the  a. 

Boxvood. — The  woo<l  chiefly  used  by  engravers. 
Occasionally  in  former  times  pearwocKl  was  used,  and 
now  pine  is  much  employed  for  posters.  But  for  all 
fine  work  boxwood  is  required.  The  best  boxwood 
used  in  engniving  is  of  a  good  yellow  color,  of  a  fine, 
close  grain  that  has  been  of  a  slow  growth,  clear  of 
knots  and  any  imp(Tfections,  such  as  cracks  or  flaws. 
The  finest  lines  may  be  engravcKl  on  this  wood,  as  it  is 
both  hard  and  tough,  and  with  care  in  printing  the 
number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  an  en- 
graving on  it  would  appear  incre<lible.  Papillon,  in  his 
History  of  Engraving  on  WwhI,  gives  a  specimen  from 
which  he  states  there  had  been  upwanis  of  three  hun- 
dred and  S(iventy  thousand  impressions  previously  print- 
ed, and  if  the  bux'k  luul  l)een  carefully  cleaned  ana  well 
printed  it  would  still  have  produced  respectable  impres- 
sions. Boxwood  of  a  dull  but  yellow  color  and  of  an 
open,  caarse  grain  is  not  fit  for  engraving ;  neither  is 
wood  that  is  of  a  blackish  color  at  the  heart,  for  in  these 
cases  it  has  begun  to  decay,  is  brittle  and  tender,  and  if 
engraved  on  the  lines  would  not  stand,  but  would  fail 
in  printing.  Our  principal  supply  of  boxwood  comes 
from  the  Levant,  and  is  called  Turkey  box.  This  ma- 
terial was  first  employed  in  America  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

Box-nrood  Shooting-StiolL. — A  locking-up  stick 
made  of  that  particular  kind  of  wood. 

Boyer  or  Boyet,  a  distinguished  family  of  binders 
'  in  France,  who  flourished  from  1670  to  1730.  By  them 
the  backs  of  the  volumes  were  more  elaborately  gilded 
than  the  sides,  large  blank  spaces  being  left  there  ;  but 
this  by  no  means  st^ites  all  the  new  ideas  introduced  by 
them. 

Boyle,  WiUiaxn  Kent,  a  printer  of  Baltimore,  was 
bom  there  on  April  6,  1816,  and  received  a  common- 
school  education.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  oflSce  of 
John  D.  Toy,  whose  father  established  the  business  in 
1795.  This  was  then  the  leading  b(X)k  and  Job  office  of 
the  city.  Shortly  after  completing  his  time  he  was  made 
foreman,  and  in  1865  he  became  proprietor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  MethcKlist  Episcopal  Church,  and  lived  an 
a<!tive  Christian  life.  Many  of  his  apprentices  are  still 
in  the  business.  He  died  in  1884,  being  succeede<l  by 
his  son,  J.  Young  Boyle,  now  the  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore TypotlietfiB. 

BoBsa,  ProTa  (Ital.). — Proofs. 

Brace  Pliers.  —  An  implement  used  for  curving 
bra.ss  rule  in  making  braces. 

Braces. — Characters  used  to  combine  two  or  more 
separate  items  together,  as :  — • — .    They  are  ordina- 
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rily  made  of  two  or  three  ems  in  length,  but  were  for- 
merly c}ist  by  American  type-foundries  as  long  as  six  or 
seven  ems.  Braces  are  also  made  in  parts,  so  that  they 
may  be  combined,  the  parts  once  bein^  known  as  cocIls 

and  liens ,  as :  / * s.    By  putting  in  en,  em  or  two 

em  flashes  between  these  parts  they  can  be  made  of  any 

length,  as  for  example :  / * s. 

Brass  braces  are  considered  more  ornamental,  and  can 
l)e  had  of  any  length,  as : 


As  these  were  made  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  the  swell 
was  exactly  conformtKl  to  the  size  of  the  brace  ;  thus  the 
ten-em  bmce  was  far  thicker  in  the  swelling  portions 
than  the  six -em  brace.  This  caused  a  lack  of  harmony 
in  the  page.  When  only  one  is  to  be  used  in  a  job,  this 
can  make  no  difference,  but  to  avoid  this  irregular  ap- 
pearance founders  also  make  light-faced  dashes.  Tlie 
face  of  a  bmce  is  always  turned  to  tlie  side  which  has 
the  mo.st  lines.  When  a  two  or  four  em  brace  has  only 
one  or  thn^e  lines  on  the  back,  en  quadrats  arc  biid  on 
their  side  al>ove  and  below,  to  fill  out  the  space. 

Bracket. — A  sign  of  punctuation,  thus:  [or].  It 
indicates  an  interpokition. 

Bradford,  Andrev,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  younger  son  of  William  Bradford,  who  first  intro- 
duced printing  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  He  was  bom  in 
1686,  soon  after  his  father  had  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  learned  his  trade  of  him  in  New  York,  to  which  city 
they  had  removed  in  1693.  He  changed  his  residence  to 
Philadelphia  in  1712,  but  had  been  m  partnership  with 
his  father  in  New  York  the  previous  year,  and  continued 
printing  in  Pennsylvania  until  his  death,  November  24, 
1742.  lie  was  tlie  only  printer  there  until  1723,  Keimer 
then  beginning,  and  hospitably  gave  shelter  to  Franklin 
on  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  as  his  father  had  pre- 
viously done  in  New  \  ork.  He  was  not  a  match  for 
Franklin  in  a  business  sense,  however,  when  the  latter 
began  for  himself,  and  after  that  time  occupied  the  sec- 
ond place,  although  doing  well.  On  December  22. 1719, 
he  est^iblished  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  which  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  province  or  in  the  Middle  Col- 
onies, and  in  1741  the  American  Magazine.  He  was  post- 
miister  from  1728  till  1737,  and  b^me  a  bookseller  in 
1735.  It  shows  the  ability  and  judgment  of  Bradford 
that,  with  the  hostile  competition  of  Franklin,  the  great- 
est name  of  our  colonial  history,  he  kept  on  his  course 
successfully,  and  left  a  comfortable  fortune.  Tliomas 
rcconls  that  his  typography  was  equal  to  Franklin's. 
He  was  twice  married,  the  second  time  two  years  liefore 
his  death.  Mrs.  Bnidford  continued  the  business  for  a 
sliort  time  after  this  event,  when  Isaiah  Warner  bi>came  a 
partner,  under  the  firm-name  of  Isaiah  Warner  &  Corne- 
lia Bradfonl.  William  Bradford,  Andrew's  nephew,  be- 
gan business  in  1742,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  con- 
tinued it  till  1791,  although  liis  ofiice  was  dosed  during 
most  of  the  lievolution.  He  was  in  the  military  service 
of  the  patriots,  and  finally  became  a  colonel.  He  died 
September  25,  1791.  His  second  son,  William,  studied 
law,  and  became  the  attorney -general  of  the  United 
St^ites.  Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  had  been  in  partnership 
with  him  since  1766,  and  continued  the  business.  The 
latter  was  bom  May  4, 1745.  Until  about  1800  he  con- 
ducted the  newspai)er  founded  by  his  father  in  17^,  and 
a  daily  newspaper  aftcni'ards  until  1814.  The  ofllce  was 
at  that  time,  as  it  had  b<>en  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury before,  at  No.  8  South  Front  street,  and  business 
wjis  continued  there  by  some  meml)ers  of  the  family  until 
about  1825.  Another  member  was  in  the  paper  trade  in 
New  York  as  late  as  1845.  It  appears,  tnerefore,  that 
this  family  was  connected  with  the  art  of  printing  in 
America  cluring  an  unbroken  period  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years. 

Bradford,  William,  the  first  printer  in  the  Middle 
Colonies,  was  born  May  29, 1663,  in  Leicestershire,  £ng- 
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lanil.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Andrew  SowIp,  a  Qiiaker 
printi-r  in  Onicerhurc^h  street.  London,  who  liiid  sufforeil 
persecution  Tor  bin  faltli.  liefore  bis  filial  detiarturc  for 
Americu  tie  married  his  mnsler'sdaiichter,  his  Rrst  visit 
huvJDgtKWD  made  in  cdnipany  with  William  Fenti.  wlieii 
the  foiiDdatlons  of  Philadelphia  were  laid.  On  his  re- 
lum  to  this  ciiuDtrj  he  brought  witli  him  some  Be<^nil- 
hand  type,  and  set  up  his  olflcc  "near  Philadelphia," 
but  where  is  not  cxnrtly  known.  }Iis  lirut  work  was 
the  Katendariiim  Pennsulvaniense.  an  almaniii-  for  1686. 
Be  bud  several  dillicnllies  with  the  local  government 


during  the  next  seven  years,  hnt  in  1893  he  enpoused 
the  side  of  Keith,  a  Quaker,  who  had  umiiEne<l  the 
msgistnttes  for  their  abandonment  of  Prienils'  princi- 

Eles,  in  fitting  out  armoii  vessels  to  put  down  plnicy. 
le  printed  pamphlets  tiiking  Keith's  side,  and  for  Ihsu- 
tDg  one  nf  ttiem  was  thrown  \a\a  prison,  his  tools  licing 
taken  from  bim.  iind  not  wholly  restored  for  montlis 
after.  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  became  gover- 
nor of  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  about  this  time. 
liad  won  eoDsidenibIc  upplnusc  from  his  friends  for  his 
rapiil  niarrh  to  Albany  to  drive  away  the  Indians  from 
the  northern  frontier,  and  was  desirous  of  having  a  print- 
er descritw  bis  exploiu  in  print.  lie  therefore  orderctl 
Bnulforrl's  tools  returned  to  blm.  and  caused  bim  to  l)e 
made  the  public  printer  of  New  York,  to  which  colony 
Bradford  removed  early  in  18B3.  The  appointment  enti- 
tled him  to  draw  a  salary  from  April  10. 1693.  which  may 
then'forc  lie  consideretl  the  date  of  the  l>cginning  nf  Uic 
art  in  New  York.  Borne  antiquaries  Iwllevi;  a  procla- 
mation in  Dutch  and  English,  asking  1)encvolent  people 
to  contribute  towards  nrnsomlng  two  New  Yorkera,  then 
slaves  in  tlie  luinds  of  Barbary  corsairs,  to  Iw  bis  first 
pmdut,'tion,  but  Dr.  George  If.  Moore  esteems  tbe  nar- 
rative of  Fletclier'a  exploits  the  flist.  Brudfon)  soon 
began  printing  the  laws  of  the  colony,  which  appeared 
<~  %  great  volume  in  16»4 :  in  1710  he  published  tlic 


Unhed  the  New  York  GaTCtte,  the  first  uewspai>er  In  tlie 
colony.  After  settling  in  New  York  be  liecnme  an  im- 
portant man  in  Trinity  Church  and  <«ic  of  its  wanlcns, 
IS  he  liad  abandoned  the  Quakers.  A  little  later  than 
1725  Bradford  began  a  pauer-mill  at  Etizabcthtown, 
N.  J.,  as  he  hod  befov  helped  to  establish  one  near  Phila- 


delphia, on  Paper-Mi  11  Run.  He  had  two  children.  An- 
drew was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade,  and  the  other 
WHS  employed  m  it  for  a  white,  but  went  to  sea  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  bta  ticalth,  and  wlieii  he  came  bock  tx'Canie  a 
plumtier.  Bradford  protialdy  died  at  the  housi'  of  this 
son.  whoHc  name  was  the  same  as  bis  own.  It  <.vas  on 
Hanover  square,  atjout  where  the  ofltce  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Oo.  is  at  present.  Tlie  dal*'  wtia  May  33.  1753.  He 
left  no  cHlatc.  The  atone  represented  in  the  illtistratlon 
was  over  his  grave  in  Trinity  clmrciiyanl.  New  York. 
Two  centiiriea  after  his  birtli  the  New  York  Hislorioal 
Society  and  Trinity  Church  ininwl  in  celebrating  his  an- 
niversary, an  appropriate  address  U-ing  made  by  Jolin 
William  Walla<%  of  I'hiladelphia,  in  whidi  many  intcr- 
cstiog  liistMical  facta  wen^  fnven.  Sliorlly  after  this  tlic 
stone  was  talu'n  liown  and  a  ra-w  one  crecUtd. 

Brale  du  Grand  T^^npan,  la  (Fr.).— Tlie  skin  of 
the  lyn.pau, 

Brales  (Fr.).— Spoiled  sheets. 

Bralnard,  Leverett,  presiilent  of  tbe  Case.  I^ock- 
woiid  4;  Bniinard  Compiiny,  of  llnrtfonl.  Conn.,  was 
bom  at  Westchester,  In  the  town  of  Colcbeatj'r.  C-onn., 
on  February  1!!,  IK38,  and  n-eelved  n  aiibiilanlinl  cimi- 
mon-school  education  tltere.  When  hi>  was  thirteen 
yum  of  age  Ids  father  died,  and  until  his  niajorily  he 
stayed  upon  the  farm  tlien  left  to  his  niolhcr.  He  went 
to  Hartfonl  in  iwa,  l)ecoming  seeretarr  of  tin'  City  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  He  ri-niaine<l  wllli  it  nnlil  lie  en- 
teretl  as  a  partner  the  firm  of  Case,  Loc-kwofsl  ii,  Brein- 
anl,  anil  not  long  after  became  its  ai-tive  manager,  first 
as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  later  as  pres- 
i<lent,  an  ai'l  of  incor- 
poration liaving  been 
proriircd  as  tlii!  (-aae, 
Lockwood  &  BrainanI 
Company.  It  has  a 
very  extensive  buiri- 
ness  iMith  in  printing 
an<l  binding,  and  oc- 
cupies large  and  I'om- 
modious  buildings. 

Sartly  erecttd  for  it. 
Ir.  BrainanI  is  con- 
cerned in  a  nundNTof 
oilier  bu)dness  entor- 
nrisea  ceutringin 
Hartford,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  f'oinmittee 
on  Man II fact  11  res  of 
the  Cohmibus  Exposi- 
tion to  lie  held  in  t'hicAgo  ' 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Branching  Out, — Opening  or  exteniling  the  matter 
in  title-pages.  Iiead a  of  pagea  or  other  parts,  and  also  in 
jobs,  with  quadrats.  Icjida.'reglel  or  other  proper  niate- 
riuls. — Sarage.     This  phrase  is  not  hi'jinl  in  America. 

Braas. — An  alloy  of  xlnc  ami  copper,  niucli  used  In 
printing.  Two  parts  of  siinc  timneof  eopperis  the  iiaual 
pro|H)rtion.  An  alloy  of  seventy  jiarlaor  /in<-  aiul  thirty 
of  copper  has  a  spc;cinc  gravity  of  S.4.  Its  general  prop- 
erties are  that  It  lias  a  fine  color,  is  aiiwvptilile  of  receiv- 
ing a  high  polish,  and  is<inly  aiiperflclally  octetl  upon  by 
the  air.  It  is  very  malloahk^  and  durtile  when  cold,  but 
becomes  brittle  when  liealeil.     Its  most  exti-nsive  use  in 

Erinting  is  for  galleys,  eillier  wholly  or  in  part,  and  for 
rass  rules  and  leads,  bill  il.  is  also  used  lo  aonie  extent 
for  other  piiri)oses.  Long  pieces  of  tvpi'  nielal  arc  brit- 
tle and  K(and  little  wear,  and  in  tb,'ir  siea.1  are  erajiloved 
corresponding  pieces  of  brass.  The  inc-lal  ia  ver\-  lough. 
us  well  as  hanl.     Ii<M>kl>inder 

Brass  CiToleB.— Rules 
labels  and  some  other  jobs  are  Bet.    Many  faces  <^iii  be 


i  In  circular  form,  in 
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BntMi~  Faced. — Electrotypes  are  bress-fitced  inonler 
to  pi«veDt  the  dtBColonition  and  disintegratioD  which 
would  follow  the  use  of  red  ink  in  printing  if  the  cop- 
per were  unproti.'clcd. 

Brsas  Leadi.— Space  lines  used  to  separate  lines  of 
tjpc  from  each  other,  made  of  brass.    See  under  Leads. 

Br»n  OTals.~0vBls  made  of  bnus  of  any  desired 
>r  size.    A  few  are  here  ahown : 


in.  The  latter  arc  little  plugs  of  wood.  It  is  no  dig- 
credit  to  use  them,  aa  it  is  in  table-work  or  in  ordinary 
jobs,  for  the  most  accurate  comporftor  cannot  justify 
tliese  lines  thoroiighl)'.  The  amvy  sliould  be  flat.  If 
there  is  a  lead  to  be  iotroduccd  Inside,  going  around  the 


indde  of  the  whole  of  it,  it  should  be  of  flexible  materlAl 
and  the  ends  ahould  be  ho  cut  that  one  part  joins  on  the 
other,  as  shown  In  example. 

Ovals,  squares  and  georaetrieiil  figures  are  also  made 
in  the  same  waj,     A  number  of  circles  are  given. 

Bi«M  Daslifls. — Omamcntul  Wavn.  used  to  separate 
one  part  of  printed  uutlter  from  anolliiT.  In  their  Am- 
plest form  tbej  are  reallf  nothing  more  tliau  a  straight 


BrasB-Role  Cuflfl.~8ee  Lador-Savikg  Rule. 

Bnus-BiilB  Gatter.— An  apparatua  for  cutting  up 
brass  rule  with  greater  readiness  and  accurac;  than  witn 
the  shcuTS,    See  Rule  CirrrEa. 

Bnws  Balea — These  are  pieces  of  brass,  usually 
betweeci  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  and  an  eighth  of  an 
Inch  In  Ihicknesa,  and  made  type  high.  Tliey  are  cut 
out  of  sheets  of  lirase,  wliich  are  rarely  more  tlian  two 
feet  in  length,  and  this  is  the  usual  length  of  brass  rules 
beffire  being  cut,  although  they  can  be  procured  longer. 
They  are  used  for  many  purposes  in  printing  where 
type  metal  would  crumble  and  break,  as  they  are  both 
liunlcr  and  tougher.  Tlie  body  may  be  of  any  thickness 
desired,  eight  to  pica  being  tlie  most  common,  and  the 
tliicbneaa  of  the  face  may  cover  the  whole  top  of  the 
rule,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  line.  The  usual  laces  are 
tlie  light,  the  Iteavy,  the  parallel  light,  the  light  and 
heavy,  the  dottcil  and  the  wave,  but  there  are  also  many 
omamcutal  nilua    Specimens  of  these  faces  are  here 
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\Wi  nniBsnasiffiBEEiiiMi 

Brass  rule  fomiB  a  veir  valuable  portion  of  an  ntBra 
for  the  purnoM'  of  an  ed^ng  or  border  to  pages.  It  can 
be  used  ejtlier  tritli  or  without  type,  ami  the  rcsourees 
of  an  oillcp  are  much  increased  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
this  malarial.  Tiic  leltersi  of  llie  alphabet  were  formerly 
used  for  tliis  iiiirpose.  a  line  being  above  and  below,  as 
shown  under  BoBDKH. 
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A  line  of  small  pieces  of  border  is  much  strengthened 
by  a  rule  on  either  side,  which  is  frequently  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  The  example  below  is  of  a  light  rule  at  the 
top.  flowers  following,  and  a  wave  rule  below  : 


Rule  is  often  used  for  a  part  of  a  border,  the  remain- 
der being  the  cast  type-metal  pieces,  occurring  most  gen- 
erally at  the  comers,  as  below : 


JH 


The  mitring  or  joining  at  an  angle  ol  two  pieces  is 
a  nice  piece  of  work.  The  tools  and  methods  of  doing 
this  will  be  described  under  Rule  Cuttino,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  here  that  the  pieces  of  brass  must 
join  accurately.  If  done  with  shears,  it  is  better  to  cut 
them  a  little  long  and  trim  them  afterwards  with  a  file. 
In  estimating  on  the  size  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  probable  magnitude  when  locked  up.  The  page  is 
then  smaller,  ana  if  the  rules  join  before  being  locked  up 
the  pa^  will  not  lift.  Rule  must  touch  rule  in  tables. 
In  ordinary  table-work  the  up  and  down  lines  are  brass 
rules ;  the  transverse  lines  two  and  three  em  metal  dashes. 
For  ordinary  work  labor-saving  rule  may  be  used,  or 
rule  that  has  before  been  cut  to  determinate  sizes  and 
is  then  joined,  but  in  fine  work  the  rule  should  be  in  the 
longest  pieces  possible,  as  the  labor-saving  rule,  after  a 
little  wear,  shows  the  joininj^.  When  the  rule  is  cut  in 
the  ofllce  the  long  pieces  which  come  from  the  foundry 
should  invariably  be  used,  if  new  sizes  are  required ; 
otherwise  a  good  assortment  will  never  be  on  hand.  If 
octavo  rules  are  cut  down  for  12mo,  the  next  time  an  oc- 
tavo book  comes  in  there  will  be  no  rules.  Cutting  will 
go  on  continually,  yet  there  will  never  be  a  supply.  By 
the  other  plan  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be 
enough  for  nearly  every  emergency.  Bent  and  twisted 
rule  cannot  be  straightened  so  as  to  be  used  in  first-rate 
work.  Curves  and  circles  of  many  faces  can  be  bought 
from  the  foundries,  as  well  as  mitres.  Column  rules  for 
a  newspaper  should  always  be  of  one  piece,  as  otherwise 
the  type  mi^ht  catch  against  one  of  the  joinings  and  the 
lock-up  be  imperfect. 

Very  thin  and  very  thick  rules  are  made  for  special 
purposes,  the  former  for  ornamental  work,  where  it  is 
desired  to  bend  easily,  or  to  have  a  number  of  lines  come 
together  in  a  picture,  and  the  heavy  ones  in  some  pecu- 
liar positions,  the  largest  being  about  a  great  primer  in 
thickness.  Purely  omamentid  borders  are  also  made 
with  brass  rule : 
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See  further  respecting  this  imder  Brass  Dashes,  Map 
DuoRAMB,  RuuB  CuBYiNa  and  Rule  Cutting. 
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Brass  lype. — Type  made  of  brass  and  used  in  book- 
binding, where  frequently  heat  has  to  be  applied,  which 
leaden  types  cannot  endure.  Brass  types  are  also  more 
durable. 

Braj. — ^This  is  to  distribute  ink  on  the  table  by  means 
of  the  brayer,  preparatory  to  taking  it  on  the  roller. 

Brayer. — A  wooden  pestle,  cylindrical  in  shape,  but 
flat  upon  the  bottom,  used 
with  the  hand-presses  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this.  Later  it  became  a 
small  hand-roller.  Its  use  was 
roughly  to  distribute  the  ink 
when  first  taken  up,  and  lay 
it  down  in  small  quantities 
suitable  for  balls  or  rollers.  It 
was  with  the  wooden  hand- 
press  about  seven  inches  long 
and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  the  upper  part  being  cut  away  sufiicieutly 
to  make  a  good  handle. 

Brayer  Ink-Table. — A  table  used  by  pressmen  on 
which  to  bray  out  ink,  distinct  from  cylindrical  ink- 
tables. 

Brasil. — A  considerable  amount  of  printing  is  done 
in  the  larger  towns  of  Brazil,  particularly  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  There  are  there  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
printing-ofilces,  while  in  the  whole  of  Brazil  there  are 
about  a  thousand.  Rio  has  thirteen  daUies,  some  of 
them  witli  web  presses,  and  fifty  or  sixty  other  periodi- 
cals, two  of  them  being  illustrated  papers.  The  largest 
book  and  iob  office  employs  sixteen  cylinders.  There 
are  many  booksellers,  who  keep  large  stocks  on  hand, 
and  there  are  also  many  stationers,  but  no  type-founder 
or  press  manufacturer.  There  are  no  paper-mills  turn- 
ing out  paper  intended  for  newspapers  or  books,  but 
there  are  some  wrapping-paper  mills.  The  ink  is  all 
imported.  The  other  places  of  importance  in  Brazil  as 
regards  printing  are  Para,  Pcmambuco,  Santos  and  Sfto 
Paulo. 

Bread-and-Bntter  Time.— In  offices  in  England 
lunch  time  is  frequently  thus  called.  This  is  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Break. — 1.  An  expression  used  to  indicate  the  end 
or  beginning  of  a  paragraph.  It  is  indicated  in  copy  by 
a  paragraph  mark,  asl,  or  a  bracket,  [,  the  latter  being 
the  oldest,  but  not  the  most  common  way.  2.  To  pi  or 
squash  type. — Jaeobi.  These  expressions,  "  squash  " 
and  "  break,"  are  not  known  in  the  trade  in  America. 

Break-line. — The  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  where 
quadrats  are  required  to  fill  out  the  space  beyond  the 
words.  In  bookwork  three,  four  or  five  letters  ought 
never  to  make  a  break-line. 

Break  of  a  Letter. — ^Thc  surplus  metal  on  the  foot 
of  a  letter  when  it  is  first  cast. 

Break  Up. — An  amateurish  expression  in  England 
for  distributing  or  clearing  away. 

Break  up  into  Pars. — To  break  up  solid  copy  into 
short  paragraphs.    (English.) 

Breaker.— The  boy  or  girl  who  breaks  off  the  jet  of 
metal  which  adheres  to  the  type  after  it  is  cast. 

Breitkopf ,  Johann  Qottlieb  Inunanuel,  an  em- 
inent Lcipsic  printer,  wjis  bred  to  the  trade  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  printer  in  that  town.  An  accidental  perusal 
of  a  work  by  All>ert  DlVrer.  in  which  the  shape  of  the  let- 
ters is  deduced  from  mathematical  principles,  suggested 
to  him  some  important  improvements  in  the  art  of  cast- 
ing letters,  which  gave  his  printing-office  and  foundry 
great  reputation.  He  discovered  a  process  of  casting 
music  type  which  made  them  much  more  widely  used, 
although  he  was  not,  as  has  l>een  stated,  their  originator. 
They  mul  been  known  for  many  years.  He  invented  a 
process  for  making  maps  out  A  type,  which,  although 
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curious,  lias  not  proved  useful.  Li  1793  he  succeeded 
in  priDting  Chinese  ctianictere  wiUi  movable  type,  bis 
specimens  bulDK  mucli  iidniireit.  lie  Id  also  said  t<i  liave 
discnverul  Boinc  Intprovements  in  tiie  coinpiisitioii  of 
type  metal  and  the  process  <if  melting  itnd  castiue.  He 
waH  tlte  author  of  several  works  upon  typograpTij  umI 
of  line  upon  bibliograpby.  He  was  bora  in  Leipaic  on 
NoveniU^r  %\  1710,  and  died  there  ud  Junuarj  38, 1794. 
The  house  is  continued  to  the  prescut  day  under  tlie 
title  of  Breilkopf  &  Ujlrl<-1.  nud  id  stilt  one  of  tlic  most 
ciinijiletc  Id  the  worhl.  Every  branch  of  the  art  is  there 
curneU  oo. 

Bremner  Maohlna. — A  ^ngte  small  crllniler  press 
made  by  Ilurrilil  &  Co.,  London.  The  iee<l-board  is 
ucarly  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Orip- 
pers  catch  the  sheet  and  carry  it  ctini|)lctely  arunnd,  and 
then  it  is  taken  by  tapes  and  deposited  un  a  tly,  from 
which  it  is  laiil  upou  the  delivery-table.  Tlierc  is  a  two- 
feeder  machine  uf  this  kind  idso,  and  they  have  been 
made  with  four  and  six  feeders.  There  is  one  cylinder 
which  in  its  continual  revolution  succeswvcly  takes  the 
slieets  presented  to  It  from  as  many  txiiata  as  there  are 
feeding-boards.  In  tlie  two-color  mnchines  there  are  one 
feeding- board,  two  fonns  and  two  sets  of  inking  ajipa- 
nitus.  The  ^cet  is  liekl  fust  to  tlie  cylinder  by  tlie 
gripj)ers  in  the  same  po^tioD  it  was  originally  taken  on, 
receiving  the  inipres^^on  of  flrst  one  form  in  one  color 
and  then  the  second  in  another  color. 


_. . .  He  cuinmenceii  as  a  printer  i:i  Newport,  II.  L,lii 
May,  1817,  and  iu  1829  lH.'g:in  the  Washington  County 
Advocate  in  Wiekford  in  that  SlaU-.  In  May,  1835,  lie 
cstabiishi^l  the  Long  Island  Democrat  at  Jamaica,  and 
(urried  it  on  until  hisdcatli.  In  18511  Brenton  published 
Voices  fniiii  the  Fn'ss ;  A  Collection  of  Sketches,  Essays 


ical  sketclies  of  iiiany  piiuteni. 

Brevier. — A  kind  of  type  much  used  tn  nil  printing- 
oKiccs,  ill  HiKe  between  minion  and  biiurgeois.  and  by 
the  point  system  known  as  eight  |Hjiut.  Nine  lines 
make  an  inch.  It  is  half  the  bmly  of  a  type  very  rarely 
cast,  known  as  Coluinhian.  In  daily  nuwsDaiiers  of  Uie 
larjcest  sixe  it  is  generally  used  for  edltoriul  matter,  and 
it  IS  often  the  hody  of  voluminous  works  where  eom- 
presBion  Is  iiceessnry.  Ni>  tyjKj  is  more  valuable  in  u 
job  office.  It  is  called  petit  texte  in  FieucU  :  Petit  or 
Jungfer  in  Uenimn  ;  brevier  in  Dutch,  and  testino  iu 
Italian.     This  Dictionary  is  set  iu  brevier. 

Brevier  Brass  Bale.— Brass  rules  cost  on  u  bre- 

Brevater,  CharleB  Warren,  author  of  Fifty 
Years  in  a  IMntiiig-Uttlee  and  Itutiblcs  about  Ports- 
mouth, was  born  in  that  city  in  Kew  Ilnm|>s)iire  on  Sep- 
tember 13, 1812.  He  was  apprenlited  lit  the  Portsmoutti 
Journal,  ami  Hftecn  years  after,  having  passed  through 
tlie  inlernuKlial^'  stiige  of  Journeyman,  he  hecnmc  its 
c'llltor.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  connected 
witli  the  iiewspatHT  for  more  than  IJfty  veurs.  He  was 
several  times  a  member  of  the  State  Le)^slatnre,  and  iu 
WSa  a  member  of  tlic  Constitutional  Convention.  He 
died  on  August  3.  1KT8. 

Brewster,  OamTii,  a  publisher  of  Boston,  dietl  in 
that  city  on  July  I-i.  1889.  He  was  bom  in  Worthing- 
toii,  Mass.,  on  August  2,  1797,  and  was,  therefore, 
ninety-two  years  of  age.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printer's  trade  with  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  in  1812,  and 
on  November  1.  1818,  he  entered  Into  partnership  wilb 
his  employer,  his  fellow-apprentice.  Uriel  Cnnkcr.  also 
being  admitted.  In  ms,!  Mr.  Armstrong  withdrew,  and 
the  business  was  conliuueil  by  ttie  young  men  as  Crocker 
&  Brewster.  Mr.  Brewster  attimled  chiefly  to  the  book- 
store, while  Mr.  Crocker  direct4^  tlte  priuting-ofllce.    Iu 
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r  sixty-four  years.  Their  copyrights  v  . 
of  to  Heniy  (>.  Houghton  &.  Vn.  Their  house  was  prob- 
ably the  only  bookselling  or  publishing  firm  in  Boston 
that  did  not  fait  either  in  the  crius  of  1837  or  the  panic 
of  \fSil.  Mr.  Brewster  was  several  times  "a  member  of 
the  MassachiiEctts  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  was 
also  in  the  State  Senate  and  a  member  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  In  November,  1886.  lie  and  Mr. 
Crocker  cclebmted  the  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of  their 
connection  In  business. 

Brian,  Heiuy  T.,  foreman  of  printing  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing-Offlce,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  September  13,  1843.  He  received 
a  liberal  c<)ucatio[L  in  the  public  schools  ajid  high  school 
of  Baltimore,  and  scrve<l  an  apprenticesliip  at  the  print- 
ing business  with  W.  M.  Innesa.  then  proprietor  of  the 
largest  book  and  job 

ofBce  in  the  State.     At  

the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted 
in  the  Union  an«v  as  a 
member  of  the  Ninth 
Marj'land  Infantry, 
and  in  the  third  year 
was  taken  a  prisoner 
of  war,  lieing  confined 
at  Ifclfc  Isle  from  Oc- 
tober, 1863,  til  March, 
I«W.  On  Septeinlier 
13,  1807.  he  Vegan 
work  at  the  case  in  the 
Govcrnuieiit  Printiiig- 
Utttce,  and  was  pro- 
moted step  by  step  un- 
til in  March,  187(1.  he 
received  the  appoint- 
ment of  iiswstant  fore- 
man of  printing,  and 
In  1871  foreman  of 
printing,  miller  A.  M.  CUmp,  the  Public  Printer,  and 
held  the  poKJtion  until  187i,  when  he  was  removed  by 
J.  D.  Dcfrccs.  He  was  reapuoiuted  to  the  same  position 
in  April,  1883,  )>v  Sterling  P.  Kounils.  when  the  latter 
took  charge,  and  has  served  continuously  in  tliat  posi- 
tion ever  since,  or  during  the  ailministratlons  of  B.  P. 
Rounds,  T.  E.  Benedict  and  tlic  present  incumbent, 
F.  W.  I^dmer.  His  ajipolntmenls  and  promotions  have 
ticen  given  him  entirely  without  politiciil  influence.  Dur- 
ing lUB  occu|>aiicy  of  this  position  he  has  probably  hud 
charge  of  the  printing  of  more  books  with  large  editiuis 
than  any  other  foreman  in  the  printing  buduess.  Ho 
lias  also  had  under  his  charge  more  printers  than  auv 


littler  foreman.     He  was  u  member  of  the  jury  of  a 

of  the  chisa  of  printing,  stationery.  &c.,  at  tlic  Cenieu- 

nial  Exposition  In  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

BrlUlant. — I.  An  exceeilingly  snuill  uze  of  jirinting 
lyjie.  being  in  boily  half  minion.  It  is  a  curiosity  onlv. 
alUiough  some  smull  tMoks  liave  t>cen  composeil  iu  It. 
In  the  i>o!iil  system  it  is  tlitce  and  a  liatf  points.  2.  The 
pnii>oseii  name  for  a  siise  of  ty]>e  of  which  tlic  bod^ 
slionhl  I'qual  three  iMiints.  or  half  a  non]>areil.  This 
title  ougiit  not  Xa  be  usiil.  as  it  luis  for  some  time  been 
appn>prialed  to  tuilf  niinton. 

Bring  Up. — To  bring  up  u  form  is  to  place  overlays 
on  those  {MirtB  in  which  the  impression  is  defective,  and 
to  cut  awu^  those  portions  in  whicti  it  is  too  heavy,  so 
as  to  ci|uulize  the  impresiuou  over  the  whole  form.    See 

MaKINO  ItlEADT. 

Bristol  Boards.— A  class  of  verv  floe  pasteboards, 
originally  chieflv  used  for  ilrawing,  but  now  employed 
largely  fi)r  printing  purposes.  They  may  lie  of  different 
thicknesses,  as  ttiree  ply,  four  ply. 
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Brltloh  Miueum.  — The  great  EdkHsIi  ItbraTf. 
wtiicli  nut  only  FoulHins  niiire  books  but  renders  tlicin 
more  accessiljle  tliiin  any  otlier  id  tlie  Okl  World,  It 
was  founded  iu  17n3  by  an  acl  of  Fiirliiunent,  lu  ciium-- 
quence  of  a  bequeHt  by  Sir  lltuis  Slmtnc.  who  luft  his 
muiteum.  wliicb  bail  cu8t  bim  it|>waitls  of  £30.000,  to 
tbe  nation.  <hi  couditJoD  that  hitt  execiiloni  were  [uiid 
£30,000  and  tliat  a  hoHite  sulHcicatly  cuuunudiouu  l>v 
piirchtised  for  it.  OthL-r  douutiouB  wt^rc  niadi;,  and 
485,000  were  raised  by  nieaua  of  a  lottery.  Oeorjie  II. 
and  George  III.  gave  W)^  colluctjotis  of  niOHt  viiliiiibli: 
biiolis.  and  George  IV.  did  likewise.  Maj^nilicGiit  pur. 
cliascs  have  been  nuiJdc  of  spceiul  collections,  uot  only 
of  books,  but  of  objects  of  art  and  science,  aiul  every 
vear  a  large  sum  la  appropriated  for  its  enlargement. 
The  printing  of  tho  catalogue  of  ibis  iinnietuie  collection 
began  in  1881,  and  about  a  third  of  it.  or  950.00U  titles, 
was  completed  in  1888.  This  tblrd  coinpr<M-<l  from  A 
to  G,  and  from  the  middle  of  V  to  the  cud  of  the  alphabet. 

BrowL— 1.  This  term  Is  frequently  applied  In  Eng- 
land and  Boinetimes  here  to  fornis  iii  wlncli  the  pages 
are  wider  tbun  usual,  rcHiilting  from  a  dilfctcnt  fold  or 
different  paper.  It  la  used  together  with  tlic  fold,  as 
broad  thirds,  broad  sixes  or  broad  twelves.  2.  A  stick 
set  wilier  than  it  sboidd  be  is  broad.  3.  A  pieei!  of  fur- 
niture, woorl  or  metal  four  picas  in  width.  Not  used 
in  America,  our  exprcsMou  being  four-Hue  furniture. 

Broad  uid  Narroir. — Furniture  seven  picas  in 
widlli — u  bnMul  aJiil  narrow  combined.  This  cx|irei<tiion 
Is  not  useil  in  America. 

Broad  Quotatlona.— Metal  quotiitlons  wliich  are 
four  cms  pica  square.     Unused  in  Ameriui. 

Broad-Thirdfl  C&rd.—Iu  England,  a  lurge  card 
cut  inb>  llirec  the  long  way. 

Broadside. — A  sheet  printed  on  one  siile  only,  such 
«s  a  jHwler  or  handbill.  This  expression  i.s  used  «i  Eng- 
IhiiiI,  but  never  among  printers  in  Ainurica.  On  this 
»ii]c  it  is  a  bibliogmpbcr's  term  only. 

Broadside  Chaaea.—In  England,  chases  of  u  large 
m-v,  wittioiit  crossbars,  useil  for  posters. 

Broadside  Sticks.  ^Wooden  sticks,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  posters.     Ttius  called  in  England. 

Brochure  (Ital.  and  Fr.).— A  immplilet  or  a  few 
hhcets  sewn  together. 


ii-rra  ongiiiating  in  the  early  days  of  printing,  meaning 
those  kinds  of  tyjn-  indispensably  necessary  to  enable 
tlic  printer  to  do  his  work  and  to  earn  his  bread  ;  iKfily 

Broken  Bastard  (Itatarde  bnsee).— The  name  of  n 
kind  of  type  cut  by  Ilcrre  Moreun  in  1640.     It  is  slightly 


placo  au  (To- 
leil,  ^ijoii  un 
pauvrc  en  _, 
font  Voila  it 
covnenctvncnt 
Jolujucpati'" 


dislinguisliiil  by  notiug  tbe  fact  that  tbe  lines  begin 
n:s|.ectively  witli  A.  c.  II.  m.  Q  and  X,  There  are  an  I, 
i  and  j.  one  k.  V,  u  und  v,  auJ  au  &. 

Broken  Letter.— A  term  formerly  used  for  pi. 

Broken  Matter.— Pi. 

Broken  Neck.— A  IkiII  is  said  to  be  broken  necked 
when  the  wihkI  in  tlie  Ih)wI  of  llie  tmll-stiwk  Be[mrat4^ 
from  the  body  of  winhI  iu  the  ball,  so  that  when  the  ball 
is  liehl  in  a  horizontid  position  by  tlie  liatidlu  it  liaiiga 
down  iu  a  dabby  niuiuier.— i'twfft. 

Broken  Orer. — When  plates  are  turneil  over  or 
folded  a  stiort  distance  fi'i)ni  the  back  edge,  before  tbcy 
arc  jtlaced  in  tbe  vol- 
ume, BO  as  to  facilitate 
tlicir  iK'ing  turned  eas- 
ily or  laid  Hat,  they  arc 
said  to  be  broken  over. 
When  n  leaf  lius  been 
turned  down  the  paper 
is  broken. — ZaeluuKlurf 

Bronstmp  Presa. 
— A  band-press  fornier- 
ly  made  by  Frcileriek 
Bronslntp  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  successor  of 
Aiiani  KaniHge,  a  n  d 
having  three  ^zca.  The 
largest  is  S3,"j  by  2»!^ 
inches,  the  next  20  by 
26  inches,  and  the  small- 
est IS  by  33  inches. 
The  inuteHal  is  chiefly 
stauds  securely  without  a  stay. 


ight-iron,  and   the  press 


way  and   placed  ui>on  tbe  press.     The  fouiitains  a 
filled  with  vuniisb  or  the  siit>stance  whicli  is  mixed  with 
coloring  matter  lo  make  iuk.  but  stiffcr  ttuiu  usual,  and 


e  tlicn  printed  in  the  customiiry  n 


the  sheets  a.  _  , _ _  , 

Tender  rollers  are  nut  to  U^  usi'd.  Cotton,  done  i^  in 
wad,  a.  silk  cusliloii.  a  liare's  foot,  or  any  ottier  soft  sub- 
stanrc.  can  tie  employed.  It  is  dipped  Into  the  powder 
and  then  put  sipiarcly  on  tbe  prinleil  matter.  After 
covi'ring  Ihe  inii>ression  the  bslf  may  tie  rubbcil  along, 
as  if  poTishliig.  This  materially  imiirtives  the  lustre  of 
tbe  result.    Much  more  broiuu  \»,  of  counie,  used  than 
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Is  retained  by  the  sheet.  This  is  wiped  off,  and  it  is  well 
to  do  tbe  broazio^  In  a  zinc  or  tin  tray,  that  the  super- 
fluous dust  thus  taken  off  may  not  be  loet.  The  bronze 
Siowder  is  highly  injurious  to  the  person  wlio  works  in 
t,  as  it  is  inhalea  an<f  induces  metalllG  poiBoiiini;  if  long 

kept  up;   It  is  well,  therefore,  tov 

'    '     it  of  tlie  face 

around  it.     Clean  balls  < 

or  other  material  should  be  used 

from  time  to  time,  as  they  im- 

Erove  the  appearance  of  tin;  woric. 
:  incrcascH  tlie  briiiiancy  of  the 
job  very  mucli  to  liave  it  pressed 
or  bumislied.  After  it  has  been 
dried  It  is  passed  through  iron 
rollers,  like  those  in  a  washin^- 
machuie,  but  without  india-rub- 
ber faciugB.  Broijzing-machiues 
liave  been  introduced  of  late  years 
which  have  proved  very  success- 
ful. Tliej  give  a  greater  lustre 
than  can  Iw  obtained  by  hand, 
while  sharper  and  clearer,  and  in 
large  letters,  like  six-Iine  pica  Oothic,  with  an  evenness 
ana  smoothness  hitherto  unknown. 

Bronse  Ink.— Various  inks  made  with  an  addition 
of  bronze.  When  ilry  they  give  a  decided  metallic  ap- 
pearance to  the  surface. 

Broaae  Preparation. — A  Tamlah  used  for  print- 
ing preparatory  to  dusting  the  bronze  on  Uio  impressed 

Bronse  Printing. — The  art  of  printing  in  bronze. 
^-Machine.— A  mechanical  contrivance  to 
\e  and  obviate  waste  of  material  in  tlie  use 
of  bronze. 

Brooke  Press. — A  modification  of  tiic  ordinary 
wooden  hand-press  at  tlie  beginning  of  tbe  century  so 
as  to  adapt  It  to  do  larger  work  and  work  reuiiiring 
more  pressure,  the  ideiia  applied  being  those  derived 
from  the  improvements  of  Loni  Stanhope.  Tlie  platen 
has  more  iron  to  it,  so  that  it  may  not  yield,  ami  tliere  Is 
a  counterbalance,  which  lifts  It  up  as  soon  as  Ihe  force 
is  withdrawn.  The  main  dilTcrcuce  in  in  the  mechanism 
for  moving  the  screw,  which  is  substantially  that  of  tlio 
Stanhope,  and  is  all  of  iron.  There  is  no  till  or  shelf, 
it  being  dune  away  will),  and  tbe  platen  being  guided 
in  its  niovcmenta  by  projections  which  fit  Into  grooves 
in  the  cheeks.  The  lied.  friHket,  tympan,  wiulcr  and 
rails  arc  substantially  like  those  of  0U\ct  wooden  presses. 
Tliese  muciiiiies  were  employed  for  a  time  iu  England, 
as  were  others  which  were  moiiiflcatious  of  the  old-style 
press,  but  it  is  doubtful  If  they  were  ever  t)rouglit  inio 
use  in  this  country.  The  increased  power  was  too  mucii 
for  tlic  wooden  part  of  the  press,  and  constant  repairs 
became  necessary.  In  the  end  these  niixed  wiMideii  and 
iron  presses  were  al>andone<l  for  iron  ones.  TIjis  change 
l(X)k  phice  in  tlie  United  States  by  the  ye:ir  1830.  very 
few  wooden  presses  being  at  work  after  1835,  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  were  employed  for  a 
dozen  years  longer. 

Brooklyn,  a  large  city  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  has 
five  or  six  dailies,  twenty  or  thirty  other  pen<Mlicnls, 
one  priuting-ofHce  and  bookmaking  establishment  of  tlio 
largest  size,  that  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  and  some  forty 
other  printing- oftlcos.  It  does  less  printing  and  less 
publisliing  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other  hirge 
city  of  tbe  Union,  as  it  is  complelelv  overshadowed  by 
New  York,  of  which  it  is  praclieally  a  suburb.  The 
first  newspaper  was  by  Thomas  Kirk,  who  lind  a  short 
time  before  come  over  frotu  England.  It  was  entitietl 
the  Courier  and  New  York  and  Lone  Island  Advertiser, 
and  was  begun  in  1790.     Tlic  first  daily  was  iu  1841. 

BroBobUre  (Ger.).— A  pamphlet. 


Broeae,  la  (Fr.),— The  brush  used  in  making  papier- 
machS  matrices,  or  in  taking  proofs  by  the  brush. 

Brothera  of  the  Common  I<Ub. — A  religious  com- 
munity which,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing, began  the  use  of  the  art,  as  ttiey  had  before  applied 
themselves  to  copying.  They  printed  books  in  1476  at 
Vailia  SanctiB  Manie,  a  convent  in  tbe  Rheingau,  a  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  Mcntz.  and  also  at  Brussels  from 
1478  to  1484,  and  probably  at  other  {ilaces.  The  founder 
of  tbe  brotherhood,  winch  in  Latin  was  Fratres  Vitie 
(Communis,  was  Albert  Oerard,  commonly  called  the 
Great.  He  was  bom  In  1»10  and  dieil  in  1384.  He  led  a 
dissolute  life  for  some  time,  but  becoming  reformed  de- 
voted himself  8ft«r  wards  to  reclaiming  men  of  evil  lives, 
and  was  so  successful  in  his  labors  that  he  instituted  this 
society.  Tlicir  support  was  gained  by  transcribing  the 
8cri|)turcs  and  otlier  holy  Ixwks.  Successive  popes  con- 
flrmed  atid  extended  tlieir  privileges,  and  iu  1462  the  or- 
der possessed  seven  monasteries.  The  monks  who  were 
devoted  to  writing  were  classed  as  iibrarii,  that  is,  the 
transcribers  of  olif  and  new  books  ;  anti(]uarii.  the  copj-- 
Ists  of  old  tKx>ks ;  tachygrapbi,  shorthand  or  rapid  wnt- 
ers,  and  caliigruphi  or  elegant  writers. 

Brough,  H.  Brace,  a  printer  of  Toronto.  Ontario, 
was  bom  nearPeterlHirough.  in  that  province,  in  the  year 
18.19.  At  tlie  ago  of  fourteen  he  loft  school  to  enter  the 
Times  olBce  at  Peterborough.  After  spending  a  year 
tiierc  ho  went  to  tbe  ofllce  of  the  Belleville  Intelligencer, 
and  then  was  four  years  as  nn  improver  witli  Dudley  & 
Bums,  in  Ton>nto,  afterwards  becoming  their  foreman. 


treal.  He  was  two  years  in  B<iHlon,  and  then  took  up 
his  abode  in  Toronto,  where  he  began  business  for  him- 
self in  1886.  Sburily  after  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
N.  F.  Caswell,  under  the  firm-name  of  Brougli  a  Cas- 
well, tlieir  business  now  being  extensive  and  of  a  good 
class.  lie  is  the  secretary  of  ttie  Toronto  Typothetie, 
and  has  twice  been  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  of  tbe 
UuitCTl  Typothela. 

Brown'a  typesetting  Maohlna.— This  machine 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  gone  into  use  further  than  to 
have  experiments  made  with  it  by  tlie  invcuUtr,  but  its 
main  idea  is  so  different  from  others  that  it  is  worth 
while  giving  a  description  of  it.  The  types  are  arranged 
in  long  channels,  as  is  common,  but  in  front  of  tbe  bot- 
tom of  tliese  lines  and  a  little  lower  down  is  a  movable 
stick,  holding  one  line,  which  runs  sidewisc  in  a  groove. 
It  is  placed  opposite  to  a  letter,  a  key  is  struck  and  the 
type  tails  in,  and  as  the  stick  is  moved  one  way  or  the 
o'thcr  tiie  letter  is  pushi-d  down  solidly  against  the  let- 
ters already  composed.  When  the  stick  is  full  it  is  run 
to  one  side  of  tbe  track,  the  line  then  being  slipped  into 
the  juatiflor.  The  stick  is  tiieii  ready  for  another  line ; 
and  when  several  are  set  they  arc  taken  up  and  justified 
by  hand.     The  inventor  of  this  was  <).  S.  Brown  of  Bos- 


with  a  case  of  sixty  letters,  for  |:«M),  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  letters  at  a  proportionate  raU'.  A  speed  of  1,800 
ems  an  hour  was  clahned.  and  it  was  also  believed  that 
unskilleil  comiKisitors  could  do  far  better  with  it  than 
thev  could  by  hand.  There  was  also  a  distributor  at- 
tached to  tliis,  wliich  dependetl  upon  peculiar  nicks  in 
tlic  type,  as  ilo  all  other  mechanical  devices  which  have 
been  used  for  distributing, 

Bro'nnB. — A  term  used  in  England  to  describe  the 
make  of  paper  known  as  brown  paper. 

Broyer  I'Enore  (Pr.).— To  bmy  out  the  Ink  ;  to  do 
the  first  rough  distributing  of  ilie  ink  with  the  brayer. 

Bruce,  David,  tbe  type-founder,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Wick,  County  of  Caithness,  Scotland,  ou  Novem- 
ber 12.1770.  His  fallier  was  a  farmer  who  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  busiuuiM  and  removed  tu  Edinburgh  with  ft 
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printmg-officc.  he  learned  the  trade  of  printing.  Imme- 
clistely  after  completing  his  term  lie  emigrated  to  Amcr- 
1,  lauding  in  New  York  in  tlie  year  1793.  In  1794  be 
»«a  employed  by  Ilall  &  Sellers  of  Philndelphia,  the 
successors  to  Franklin.  A  few  yeara  after  lie  returned 
to  New  York,  aad  in  1606,  in  conjutietion  with  hia 
brother  George,  cstabllBhed  the  firm  of  D.  &  Q.  Bruce, 
printers.  They  rapidly  increaa 
1B12  David  Bruce  determined  U 


n . ._ ^_ „.     - much  lessened  if  lliis  art  took  a  firm  footbold,  and  tbey 

liately  after  completing  Mb  term  lie  emigrated  to  Amcr-       were  compelled  to  cast  for  tliemselves.     To  this  new 

■     "         '  '         busiofss  Georee  Bruce  devoted   hia   attention,   David 

looking  after  the  Htcreotyping.  An  unsuccessful  type- 
foundry  was  purcliMSed,  new  punches  were  cut,  both  by 
*'"   ■■  '   -■■  '  ,„  ,„.„  „,  tliree  ycare  the 


Air.  Bruce  and  otliers,  and  in  two 


printers.  They  rapidly  increased  their  business,  and  ij 
1B12  David  Bruce  determined  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  stereotyping,  which  had  then  been  known 
some  ten  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  took  pnv^gc  for 
England.  He  could  get  no  competent  penwn  lolnslrud 
him,  but  by  close  ot)servation  and  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  money  thought  he  hod  the  essential  nor 
tion,  and  returned.  In  the  actual  making  of  plates  here 
he  waa  preceded  by  John  Watts,  but  the  latter  relm 
quisbed  business  in  1815  or  1816,  and  never  did  much 
work.  Bruce  introduced  a  number  of  impro\emont8 
and  stereotyping  soon  became  more  common  and  iRtter 
done  here  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  1813  he  and  his 
brother  also  began  type- founding,  which  increased  so 
much  that  they  finally  abandoned  both  printing  and 
stereotyping,  making  letter- casting  their  sole  business 
In  1822  they  dissolved  pHrtncrship,  David  Bruce  retinng 
to  a  farm,  but  returning  for  a  bncf  period  to  New  '^  ork 
several  years  after  as  a  typc-founocr.  After  this  was 
concluded  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  upon  his 
farm,  but  died  in  Brooklyn  on  March  15.  1857  aged 
eighty-seven,  while  onavisit  to  hisson, David  Bruce  Jr 
Brace,  DnTid,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  tvpe  casting 
machine,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  on  ("ebruar^  6 
1802.  He  is  the  son  of  David  Bruce,  the  type  f  >under 
and  introducer  of  stereotyping  in  this  country.  He  was 
employed  in  various  capacities  as  u  boy  about  the  type- 
foundry  and  printing-ofnce  of  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  but  was 


ter  thoroughly  learned  the  type-founder's  trade,  becom- 
ing a  letter-cutter,  matrii-filter  and  caster.  About  1828 
he  removed  to  Albany,  to  lake  cliargeof  a  type-foundry 
there,  but  returned  to  New  York  in  18.30,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  George  Bruce  &  Co.  lu  1834  he 
retired  to  New  Jersey,  determined  to  construct  a  more 

Krfect  machine  for  casting  types  than  bad  before  been 
own.     In  this  he  was  successful,  and  producctl  the 
machine  now  in  use  over  the  whole  globe.     He  began 
3  again  in  New  York,  but  only  coiittDiied  : '  ' 


type-founder  of  New  York  a< 

Brace,  Oeorge,  a  type-founder  of  New  York,  was 
a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  on 
le  26, 1781.     As  it  was  feared  be  would  be  impressed 


count  of  Ihe  hardships  put  upon  him,  and  determined 
to  run  away.  His  brother  induced  him  to  reconsider  his 
purpose,  and  he  entered  the  ofBec  of  Thomas  Dobson  asa 
printer's  apprentice.  That  was  burned  down  in  1798,  and 
as  yellow  fever  waa  prevalent  the  brothers  left  Philadel- 
phia, reaching  New  York  a  little  later.  George  worked 
as  a  iounicyman  from  that  time  till  1806.  when  he  and  Ids 
brother  received  an  offer  to  print  I.AVoiser's  Chemistry. 
They  borrowed  the  type  and  press,  and  began  business 
at  the  comer  of  CoflTee  House  slip  and  Pearl  street. 
Their  venture  proving  successful,  they  were  soon  able 
to  purchase  their  own  tvpe  and  to  enlarge  their  business 
materially,  so  that  in  1809,  when  tbey  were  in  Sloat  lane, 
they  had  Uie  largest  offlce  in  the  city,  with  nine  Uand- 


thc  printing  department,  and  removed  to  Eldridge 
sireel.  going  in  1818  to  Chambers  street,  where  th& 
foundry  has  been  ever 
since      TheflrstBruce 

Bucliniei;  In  1822 
Davi  1  Bruce  retired 
and  George  Bruce  re 
linquislied  Etereolyp 
ing  tluTL  bcmg  then 
f<ur  or  live  competl 
tors  in  that  year  he 
devised  a  schemi.  for 
liavmgnn  equal  grada 
lion  m  tyjic*  each  size 
m  descending  contain 
erlain   pn.  nor 


tiir 


e  of  e 


^iveD  fcpace  thin  did 
the  one  just  aboic  it 
In  ascending  the  <ev 
enth  sire  above  a  gh  en 
one  doubled  it  in  mag 
uitiide  To  carry  out 
this  scheme  full}  tiedc 
vised  the  type  known 
as  a^alc.  He  gave  much  support  afterwards  to  type- 
casting machines,  and  at  one  time  offered  a  premium  for 
a  new  press  suitable  for  country  printers.  Mr.  Bruce 
was  himself  distinguished  f<ir  his  skill  as  a  punch-cutter. 
His  Romans  and  scripts  have  never  been  excelled.  Ho 
continued  his  lal>ors  to  some  extent  until  he  had  attained 
agreat  uge,  dyine  July  5, 1866,  at  the  age  of  eighty -five. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  David  Wolfe  Bruce,  bom 
in  March.  1834,  who  associated  witli  himself  as  a  partner 
James  Lindsay.  The  present  Mr.  Bruce  has  an  un- 
cqunled  library  of  books  upon  typograpiiy. 

Brachslffer  (Ger.).— Fractions. 

Brush  Oat. — In  England,  to  clean  out  a  form  by 
means  of  lye  or  turpentine. 

BruBsela.— A  city  of  Belgium  which  has  been  for 
many  years  a  centre  for  printing  in  English.  French  and 
German.  Copyrights  which  were  gtud  in  the  neigh- 
boring countries  were  not  good  here,  and  several  large 
llnus  have  amassed  fortunes  in  reprinting  and  publi^- 
ing  popular  works.  Flemish,  the  native  tongue  of  most 
of  Belgium,  has  in  it  very  little  printing. 

Brjrden,  WlUlam,  an  euriy  maker  of  presses  In 
Pliiladelphia,  believed  to  have  been  the  Urst  regular 
manufacturer  of  this  kind  in  the  Unitci.1  Stales,  died  in 
New  York  while  on  a  visit  in  the  year  181 1 ,  being  then 
about  fifty  years  of  age. 

Buch.  eia  (Ger.).— A  book  ;  also,  a  quiri'. 

Bachbinder  (Ger.).— Bookbinder. 

Baclil)iiiderkaiist(Ger.). — Theart  of  bookbinding. 

Buchdrucker,  der (Ger.). — The print<T ;  die Biich- 
druckerei,  the  printing-office  ;  die  Buehdruckcrkunst, 
the  art  of  printing, 

Buchliandler  (Ger.).— A  ho()kseller. 

BachliaiidluiiB  (Ger.).— A  book -store. 

Bachatobea  (Ger.).— T,«1ters  of  the  alphabet. 

BuchatabeD,  Falache  (Ger.).- Wrong  letters. 
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Buckle. — In  clectrotyping.  when  the  shell  has  folds 
or  liUls  in  it,  making  an  irregular  face. 

Baell,  Abel,  an  early  American  type-founder,  was 
a  native  of  Killingworth,  Conn.  He  wiis  taught  the 
silversmith's  art.  In  17G6  he  petitioned  the  General  As- 
sembly to  r(»stx3re  to  him  his  former  rights  and  privi- 
leges, of  which  he  had  been  deprived  in  o^Misecnience  of 
forging  a  colonial  note  while  an  apprentice.  The  peti- 
tion was  granted.  In  October,  1709,  he  sets  forth  to 
the  Assenibly  his  discoveries  in  type-founding,  on  which 
he  had  spent  months,  and  asks  for  assistance  to  en'Ct  a 
proper  foundry.  This  memorial  was  printed  upon  tvpes 
of  his  own  manufacture.  The  Assembly  granted  his  re 
quest,  and  ordered  that  £100  should  be  lent  him  on  bond 
for  seven  years,  and  that  after  a  twelvemonth  another 
£100  should  be  lent  him.  Aletta  Buell,  his  wife,  re- 
turned £100  in  1777,  her  husband  then  being  absent. 
After  the  Revolution  he  made  a  map  of  North  America, 
and  in  executing  it  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  al>out 
Pensacola.  lie  was  afterwanls  employed  by  the  State 
in  coining,  for  which  he  made  all  his  own  apparatus. 
He  visit<5  England  subsequently,  where  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  on 
his  return  erected  a  cotton  manufactory  at  New  Haven, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1835, 
being  then  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Buenos  Ayres. — Tliis  city,  which  now  has  a  popu- 
lation of  al)out  half  a  million,  supports  180  periodiads, 
forty-four  being  daily.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  of 
these  are  in  Spanish,  and  carried  on  by  Argentines,  and 
the  remainder  in  foreign  languages.  Nine  are  in  Italian, 
seven  in  English,  four  in  Spanish,  three  in  German,  and 
several  in  other  languages.  There  are  besides  four  which 
represent  Spanish  mterests.  In  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic there  are  452  newspapers  hi  all.  There  are  between 
eighty  and  nuiety  printiug-ofiiees  in  the  city,  the  genend 
wages  being  |t6.')  a  month.  This  is  paid  in  depreciated 
currency,  and  is  in  reality  wH>rth  but  half  this.  Stiller 
&  Laas  have  the  largest  printing-office  there,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved in  South  America.  They  employ  three  hundred 
hands. 

Buffalo. — A  city  of  Western  New  York  which  has 
grown  up  entirely  within  the  present  century.  The 
first  newspap^rr  was  the  Buffalo  Gazette,  pul)lished  by 
8.  H.  &  H.  A.  Salisbury.  By  1840  printing  had  attjuned 
large  proportions  there,  and  by  1850  the  colored  work  of 
Buffalo  iLmI  only  one  competitor  in  the  UniUnl  States. 
At  present  there  are  ten  dailies  and  forty  other  perioili- 
cals  published  in  the  city,  and  there  are  four  or  five 
printing-ofiices  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  as  well  as 
nearly  seventy -five  smaller  ones.     Tliere  are  one  or  two 

type-foundries  and 
liiany  bookstores. 

Building  Up. 
— In  electrotyping, 
after  an  hnpression 
of  the  page  has 
been  taken  in  the 
wa.x,  to  put  more 
wax  on  the  places 
where  blanks  will 
show  in  printing, 
thus  insuring  that 
the  paper  will  not 
touch  the  plate  in 

that  particular  place.     Building-irons  are  used  to  touch 

and  melt  the  wax  where  it  is  needful. 

Bulaarian. — A  dialect  of  the  Slavonian  languages 
which  belongs  to  their  eastern  group.  The  tTpe  used 
is  Russian.  Books  in  this  tongue  occasionallv  appear 
at  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Constantinople  and  Odessa. 

Bulk. — A  flat  table  fastened  to  some  of  the  frames  in 
a  lKM)k  office,  al)out  three  feet  from  the  floor.  Pages  of 
type  are  put  upon  it. 
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Bullet. — When  a  workman  at  press  or  case,  cither 
for  neglec't,  want  of  punctuality,  or  for  gross  miscon- 
duct, is  discliarged  instanter  and  the  usual  notice  of  a 
fortnight  is  not  given  it  is  said  "  he  has  got  the  bullet." 
— Siitxige. 

BuUook,  'WiUiaxn,  an  inventor  who  obtained  ce- 
lebrity by  his  improvements  in  printing-presses,  was 
bom  at  Greenville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1813.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  iron-founder  and  machmist,  gaining 
a  good  knowledge  of  mechanics.  He  ))egan  tlie  puf 
liuition  of  a  newspaper,  the  Banner  of  the  Union,  in 
Philadel])hia  in  1849,  which  was  aftcrwanis  removed  to 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  There  he  made  for  his  personal  use  a 
wooden  press,  turned  by  a  crank,  to  which  a  self-feeder 
was  attached.  He  then  went  to  New  York  dtj,  where 
he  constructed  a  large  fast  press  for  Frank  Leslie,  which 
enabled  him  to  issue  a  special  edition  which  contiiined  an 
account  of  the  Heenan  and  Sayers  fight.  Later  he  con- 
structed the  press  which  is  known  hy  his  name,  and  had 
just  atUiined  success  when,  in  working  about  the  ma- 
chine, he  was  uiught  by  it  and  so  severely  injured  that 
he  died  nine  days  afterwards,  on  April  12, 1867.  By  his 
apparatus  he  revolutionized  the  methods  of  all  swift 
newspaper  presses.  Instead  of  depending  upon  a  large 
cylinder,  bearing  upon  a  portion  of  its  circumference 
the  forms  to  be  ])rinted,  he  introduced  a  small  cylinder, 
upon  which  were  placed  curved  stereotype  plates ;  the 
paper  fed  itself  to  the  press,  being  hi  rolls,  the  roll  ro- 
tating as  it  was  needed,  and  when  printed  the  i^eet  was 
cut  off.  The  idea  of  a  roll  was  not  new,  having  been 
thought  of  by  Rowland  Hill  in  1836,  and  by  Jephtha  A. 
Wilkinson  six  or  seven  years  later,  but  mechanism  to 
feed  it  was  not  put  into  openition  by  them.  Similar 
presses  were  soon  in  use  in  England,  the  first  being  the 
Walter  press,  and  shortly  after  Hoe  introduced  the  same 
design  here.  The  mammoth  presses  once  necessary  are 
no  longer  useful. 

Bullock  Press. — A  web  press,  the  earliest  of  that 
kind  nuule  in  this  country.  Several  sizes  and  varieties 
are  made.  They  are  very  compact,  strong  and  easy  run- 
ning, and  are  made  either  with  or  without  folding  at- 
tachments. 

Bullock's  Heart.  —  A  pressman's  expression  for 
working  SOU  copies — a  lean  number. — JacM. 

Bulmer,  'William,  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  rose  to  high  distinction  as  a  printer,  and  was  the 
subject  of  many  encomiums  from  I)ibdin  in  his  biblio- 
gmphical  works.  He  was  bom  in  1756,  and  entered  the 
printing  trade  in  his  native  town  with  Mr.  Thompson. 
While  yet  an  apprentice  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Thomas  Bewick,  then  also  a  boy,  but  afterwanls 
the  celebrat(»d  wood-engraver,  and  every  leisure  hour 
they  could  spare  was  spent  with  each  other.  Bewick's 
pr(>bfs  were  always  taken  by  Bulmer.  Among  those  so 
done  w(^re  the  lluntsman  and  Old  Hound,  which  ob- 
t:uued  for  Bewick,  when  he  subsequently  exhibited  it  in 
London,  the  premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  As  it  was 
impossii)le  with  tlie  press  and  method  of  making  ready 
then  in  use  to  obt^iin  such  results  as  are  now  known  to 
every  gcHxl  workman,  Bulmer  suggested  to  his  friend  a 
plan  of  lowering  the  edges  of  the  olocks  slightly,  thus 
giving  them  less  pressure  and  preventing  their  harsh  ap- 
pearance. After  completing  his  time  Mr.  Bulmer  went 
to  Ijondon,  where  he  was  employe<l  by  John  Bell,  a 
famous  l)ookseller  of  the  day.  He  was  then  publishing 
his  miniature  cKlitions  of  the  poets.  About  1787  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance  introduce<l  him  to  George  Nicol. 
who  puri>osed  a  very  ornamental  cHlition  of  Shakespeare. 
Type  had  already  been  cut  for  it  by  William  Martin,  of 
Birmingham,  who  had  been  concerned  with  Baskerville. 
This  type  was  to  have  the  delicate  hair-lines  and  sharp 
serifs  of  the  French  and  Italian  printers.  He  finally 
placed  Mr.  Bulmer  in  charge  of  the  new  printing-office, 
which  he  entitled  the  Shakespeare  Press,  the  title  of  Uic 
firm  being  W.  Bulmer  6i  Co.    His  management  showed 


PRiyriSQ  AUD  BOOKMAKINQ. 


that  tic  liad  be«D  flitj  cboscn.  "  This  nriBKnificont  cdi- 
tiim,"  Maid  Dr.  DiMin,  "which  is  worthy  "f  the  reputa- 
tioQ  of  iiur  unrivali^  tHnl,  will  ronislo,  as  \oag  lis  thimc 
ciiniposilionB  shnll  he  admiTcd,  ikn  honursblc  ti-stiniuny  of 
the  Ijiatc  and  skill  of  tlic  inilivkliutls  who  |))niiuc<l  and 
i»n<lucto<l  it  to  its  completion."  The  tirst  number  of 
the  ShHkeHpcare  appeanxl  in  Juuiiury,  17(H,  undat  iincc 
csittbliabcd  tbu  fumu  of  tlic  Arst  nnictical  printer  of  his 
day.  A  Milton  in  tbrcu  YotunK»  lulio  was  likewise  very 
line.  The  Bibliogmphieiil  Decanieruu  of  Dr.  DibdJn  was 
describe))  by  tlic  critics  of  the  day  as  the  most  eiuluently 
suecessTuI  work  for  sliill  au<l  beauty  in  llie  art  of  printing 
ever  iloue.  Never  was  sncli  a  variety  of  ornuniuiit,  in 
the  way  of  wood-i^uls  Bud  red  and  black  ink,  cxtiihitetl. 
A  iiiultitudc  of  otlier  works  also  issued  from  his  pri'ss, 
nearly  all  of  tlicm  of  a  higb  grade  of  excellence,  ilc  re- 
tired from  t>usiae8s  in  1819  with  a  well-earned  fortune, 
nnd  was  succecdetl  by  William  Nirol.  the  only  son  of  Ills 
old  friend.    He  died  on  SeplemUr  0,  103U. 

Bauob. — In  the  art  of  type-foiiiuling,  tlw  quantity  of 
type  which  is  kiken  st  once  by  tbu  rubber  to  rub  uu  llie 
sUine — twenty  or  thirty  letters. 

Bundle.— Two  reams  of  paper  lii^l  topethcr.  This 
was  (he  method  in  trliicli  pHjH'r  hub  always  s<-iil  tii  the 
printer  hulf  a.  century  or  more  ago,  the  ouler  quires 
form  in  g  the  cover. 

Buntdmck  (Oer.).— Coloreil  priming. 

Buntdmcluolulfteii  (Oer.).— Letters  interulcHl  for 
printing  in  two  or  more  colors.  Une  tits  into  or  joins 
utiothcr  letter. 


Bumlsli.— The  gh)s 


£roduced  bv  rubbinfc  llie 
j,i!a  or  ie.itlier  of  u  iHiok 
with  a  highly -polished  sub- 

Burnished  'Edgaa.— 

When  edges  are  r<ilor('«l  and 

^— i"^'."  i.ji.i^p»»j.ij    |H>lished  with  a  burnisher. 

(uiTE  ■L-HHuuiBB.  Bumlshars.— TooId  of 

metal  or  of  polishefl  stone 

uwil  in  binding  (o  give  a  polish  to  the  gold  upon  the 

i-overs  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

Burnt  Doctunents.— No  eitrtuin  method  is  known 
III  the  iHK^binder  for  restoring  iMXiks  und  pa|)ers  timt 
lutve  been  charred  iu  fires.  2)iehns)hirf  quotes  approv. 
iugly  from  a  aclentifie  pcriodieul  an  account  of  bow 
some  tiooka  were  saved  sullieiently  to  iiave  their  leaves 
u|ienecl  and  their  piiges  transcribed.  The  volume  was 
R  regiiiter  which  wus  burned  while  the  Comiuimc  held 
Kwav  iu  Paris.  It  wus  one  of  many  which  looked  like 
Hiliil  bliM^ks  of  charcoiii.  When  tin  atti.'tiipt  was  made 
lo  take  olT  a  leaf  it  fell  into  powder.  Iti  restoring  tlio 
bcKik  its  back  was  cutoff.  Thevulumewiis  then  steeped 
in  water,  sflerwsrds  being  exposed  tii  the  hoit  of  A  house 
fiiraacc.  The  steam,  in  coming  out.  nilsed  and  loosened 
the  leaves,  so  that  they  could  lie  sepaiuted,  but  with  ex- 
Imordinary  care.  There  wns  no  ditilcully  in  reading  the 
writing,  us  although  on  a  black  surfuce  it  had  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  blackness, 

BiLrr.— The  rough  pieces  of  tnetid  thrown  up  by  the 
burin  in  engraving,  which  make  a  black,  rough  murk  in 
printing  unless  rubbed  out.     By  rei>eat(-(l  ituprestuons 


it  is  <lislodged  by  a  hammer  or  finger,  then  slipping 
down  by  run-ways  to  the  bottom,  afl  the  grooves  con. 
verging  towards  the  ceiilre.  At  the  foot  of  the  front 
plate  is  a  (lendulum  gute.  through  which  the  type  passes 
into  a  riKv  or  channel.  A  cum  In  the  race  drives  uhead 
end)  letter  anil  the  line  continuously,  keeping  a  place 
continually  oi>en  l<)  re<-eive  a  new  type.  The  line  is 
thus  kept  moving  continually  towards  the  justifier,  who 
holds  in  his  1  e  f^t 
hand  an  Instru- 
ment ciilletl  »  grab 
adjusttnl  to  the 
rcquirwl  measure, 
HedruwEthnneed- 
e<l  length  from  the 
line  into  the  com. 
posing -stick, 
whicli  Is  simply 
two  abutments  up- 
on u  composing- 
rule,  when  he  Itis- 
tifies  the  fine. 
Convcnk'nt  to  his 
hand  is  a  series  of 
channels  of  spaces, 
and  at  the  bottom 
of  each  chsnnel  are 
thumb-pieces  sour- 
ranged  Ihut  the 
pinching  of  them 
together  leaves  be- 
tween the   thumb 

ami  linger  of  the  justifler  one.  two  or  three  of  tlie  par- 
liculur  spaces  he  may  desire.  Adjacent  to  this  snucc- 
fumishing  mechanism  is  a  galley  contiiininK  the  large 
quadrats,  which  arc  kept  so  amingcil  that  the  Justifier 
readily  t^kes  with  his  grab  such  blanks  or  sjiaecs  us  he 
needs.  The  iisuul  galleys  are  employed,  being  quickly 
put  oil  and  taken  uS. 

Each  tyi>c  is  nicked  ditTerently  from  the  others,  so  that 
a  c  can  lie  distinguished  from  an  e  by  the  nick  alone,  and 
a  b  from  a  p.  These  nicks  are  in  addition  lo  the  usual 
foundry  nick,  and  ate  on  the  bai-k.  They  arc  of  no 
value  in  tvpcsetting.  but  arc  In  distribulJoD,  When  the 
type  is  pfuivd  on  the  galley  for  {llstribution  one  line  is 
taken  oR  at  u  time,  and  Trim  this  one  letter  at  a  time. 
At  this  point  the  letter  is  takxti  by  a  carrier,  which 
tiiovcs  it  to  a  place 
where  there  nro  pro- 
jections exactly  corre- 
aponiling  to  the  inden- 
tiitinns  on  tlie  type. 
This  slips  into  the  place 
tliiis  provided  for  it, 
tlie  currier  Ib  released 
from  its  labor,  and 


s  for  a 


load. 


The  diHcngaged  ty] 
is  added  to  a  long  li: 
of  the 


then    reody    to   be 
transferred  to  llie  coin- 
posi  ng-inai;hinc. 
These  iiuiehiniw  hav« 


»o  that  a  print  in  which  a  burr  shows  is  more  vuliiable 
thiinalaterimpresidouin  which  there  Is  none.  In  letlcr- 
(iress  printing,  the  projection  or  rough  edge  left  In  cast- 
ing type,  leads  or  slugs. 

Butt  lypeBettlng-Mftoliliie.— An  apparatus  for 
mechanical  composition,  ioventeil  about  1^1.  anil  con- 
tinuously  in  use  in  New  York  ever  since.  It  c<insists  of 
two  parts,  a  composing  and  a  distributing  machine,  both 
considerably  different  inim  any  prc(«ding  invenlioii,  and 
■  device  lo  asshit  justifying,  used  in  connection  with  the 
former.    The  type  is  arranged  in  long  lines,  from  which 


for  many  vears,  and  freiiuently  liaveaeironiplislieil  SII.OUO 
and  even  S5,(N)U  enis  » (lay.     The  mt«  of  wages  uu  them 


has  been  for  the  keyboard  opemtur  (the  cumpositor), 
6!  j  cents  a  thousnnd  ;  JustiHer,  6!^  cents ;  distributor, 
8  cents :  correcting,  S'^  cents :  aiul  incidentals  arc  esti- 
mated at  \%  cents  ;  total,  2t)  ccuts. 

Button  of  the  l^mpao.— An  Iron  button  with  a 
female  screw,  screwed  on  a  winarc-sliankml  bolt  that 
goes  through  the  liotlotn  frame  of  ttie  outer  tympiiu  in 
wooden  prcHses,  and  turns  on  the  up|>er  side  of'^the  inner 
tyniptui,  toassist  in  keeping  it  tight  in  its  place. — Aiaige. 

TO 
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y<=S»  THE  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  occurs  with 
•SxWC.  considenible  frequency.  In  thickness  it 
»\  cyV"  ''s'^^s  from  two-flfths  to  three-sevenths  of 
^^^O/  BD  em.  The  capital  C  reacmbleg  the  capital 
^*"— "^  G  veiy  much,  sud  in  the  lower  case  when 
badlrprlDtcd  laoitenmutakeDforane.  "In English," 
sajs  BCD  Jonsoa,  "it  might  well  have  been  spared,  for 
it  has  no  particular  sound,"  The  Romans  frequcutly 
denoted  Eiappa  iLDd  slg- 
tna  in  Greeic  words  hy 
a  c,  and  thej  also  used 
this  characl«r  in  many 
words  where  at  a  later 
period  g  was  aubstitut- 
ed.  Thus  leciones  was 
written  forlexioncs.  Q 
and  C  are  often  inter- 
clianijcablc  od  ancient 
monuments.  Thus  wo 
find  9  V  M  for  C  V  M. 
cotidic  for  quotidie.  C 
stands  for  one  hundred 
in  Roman  numerals. 
On  medals  it  represents 
many  names  of  persons, 
aa  CtEsar.  Caius  and  Cas- 
flius ;  of  officers,  as  cen- 
sor, couBul ;  of  cities,  as 
Carthago;  also  for 
civcs.  civitas,  colonia,  culiors,  castra.  circensis.  In  music 
it  Is  the  key-note  of  the  natural  major  mode. 

Cablaet.— A  framework  for  coutnining  cases,  in 
which  the  latter  fit  so  closely  as  to  exclude  dust.     As 
usually  made,  the 
cases  are  ehullow- 

the  front  piece 
has  no  ledge,  the 
side  pieces  ure 
made  to  project 
behind  tlic  buck, 
so  that  when  the 
receptacle  is 
drawn  out  autfl- 
cicDtly  to  set 
from  the  last  row 
of  boxes  there  is 
still  abundant 
support,  and 
there  are  handles 
in  front  with 
which  to  pull  out 
the  rases  as  thev 
may  be  needed. 
The  invention  is 
an  American  one, 

and  has  so  fur  been  very  little  introduced  in  Europe. 

There  arc  many  kinds.     This  term  is  also  used  in  pnnt- 

ing-ofBccsfor  other  close-fitting  receptacles  for  ink,  leads 

and  miscellaneous  sorts. 
Cabinet  Cards.— Cards  cut  4^  by  6^  inches,  used 

by  phutogniphcrB  for  mounting  pnntB  of  that  size. 


Cable-— The  electric  wires  whkh  go  from  this  coun- 
try to  Europe  ar«  cummonlj  spoken  of  as  cables,  and 
dispatches  are  frequently  said  to  be  cabled. 

Cadrata  (Ft.).— Quadrats. 

Cahler  (Fr.).— Writing-book  ;  note-book  ;  blotter. 
Id  the  stationery  trade,  a  fourth  of  a  quire. 

Calami. — The  reeds  formerly  used  for  pens. 

Galandres  (Fr.). — Hot-pressing  machincB, 

Calculer  (Fr.).— To  calculate  the  amount  of  manu- 
script ;  to  cast  off. 

Calendar. — An  orderly  arrangement  of  days,  weeks 
and  months,  forming  part  of  an  almanac,  or  a  separate 


M 


sheet  pirtly  serving  the  purpose  of  an  almanac.  Tbese 
are  fn'qucntly  very  ornamental. 

Calendered. — Paper  is  said  to  be  calendered  when 
it  lius  been  piinacd  through  a  calender.  When  the  press- 
ure has  been  frequently  repealed  the  paper  is  said  to  be 
super-calendered . 

Calendering. — Smoothing  paper  by  means  of  roll- 
era,  through  which  the  sheets  nrc  passed  under  gn^t 
pressure.  This  not  only  makes  the  paper  even,  but 
gives  it  a  glosa.  The  lowest  grade  of  paper  is  not  cal- 
endered, but  most  grades  above  are  submitted  to  this 
process.     Bee  Papeii. 

Calf. — This  material  is  vitt  extenaively  used  in  what 
Is  known  as  balf-colf  extra  binding,  and  in  connectioii 
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with  marbled  ed^  and  marbled  paper  sides.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  for  full  binding,  and  admits  of  great 
variety  in  the  style  of  finish.  It  can  be  had  in  every 
color,  but  is  not  so  durable  as  morocco,  and  should  not 
be  used  on  large  or  heavy  books.  For  octavo  sizes  and 
under  it  is  a  suitable  and  popular  binding. 

Calf-IiizieGL — Limp-bound  books ;  the  inside  of  the 
limp  cover  is  lined  with  calf -skin,  taking  the  place  of 
the  half  of  the  end  paper  which  otherwise  is  pasted  to 
the  inside  of  the  cover,  thus  allowing  of  the  books  being 
easily  rolled  up. 

Calico  Printing  is  the  process  by  which  cotton 
cloth,  white  or  unbleached,  is  so  marked  or  colored  that 
it  exhibits  various  i>attems  or  figures.  If  all  were  of 
one  uniform  hue  this  might  be  obtained  by  a  dye,  but 
checker- work,  flowers,  arabes(|ues  or  geometrical  lines, 
or  more  elaborate  figures,  must  be  shown  in  different 
colors.  It  was  unknown  in  England  until  1696,  when  a 
small  print-ground  was  formed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  near  Richmond,  by  a  Frenchman.  There  are 
five  different  methods  known  for  imparting  the  color. 
Before  any  one  is  tried,  however,  the  clotn  must  be 
freed  from  fibrous  down  bv  singeing,  and  be  rendered 
smooth  by  the  calender.  Small  wooden  blocks  are  held 
against  the  color  and  then  laid  upon  the  cloth,  a  smart 
stroke  with  a  mallet  being  given.  This  process  is  a  very 
slow  one,  as  the  block  is  very  small  and  there  are  many 
colors  to  each  piece.  The  Perrotine  does  the  same  thing 
mechanically,  and  twenty  times  as  fast  as  an  ordinary 
man.  It  is  a  system  of  revolving  blocks,  each  forming 
the  face  of  a  prism.  Copper-plate  printing  on  calico  is 
the  same  method  as  is  used  in  printing  from  paper.  The 
cylinder  machine  has  the  same  principle  as  the  modem 
web  machine  in  printing  newspapers.  Calicoes  are  af- 
fected before  any  of  these  processes  are  attempted  by 
peculiar  chemical  processes,  chiefly  by  mordants.  The 
cloth  is  steeped  in  a  solution  which  enables  the  roll  of 
cloth  afterwards  to  take  particular  colors  and  not  others. 
These  colors  are  also  stopped  out  by  paste  or  other  sub- 
stances. The  art  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  printing  colors 
in  typography. 

Califbrnia. — Printing  began  there  at  Monterey  in 
1846.  After  the  gold  fever  commenced  newspapers 
were  started  everywhere  throughout  the  State  where 
there  were  settlements,  and  separate  book  and  job  offices 
were  soon  after  begun.  There  has  been  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  press  in  San  Francisco,  and  Sacra- 
mento and  other  towns  do  a  lar^e  business.  When 
prices  were  at  their  highest  compositors  in  San  Francis- 
co frequently  made  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  in  gold, 
but  wages  have  now  sunk  to  the  level  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  country.  By  the  last  census  the  number  of  dailies 
in  this  State  was  fifty -eight ;  weeklies,  250,  and  all  other 
periodioBils  fifty -three.  A  large  number  of  books  are 
published  there. 

California  Job  Case. — A  case  made  on  the  capital 
side  so  that  there  are  only  five  boxes,  up  and  down,  in- 
stead of  seven,  as  commonly.  The  California  two-third 
case  is  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  ordinary  lower 
case,  a  rather  greater  proportion  bein^  given  to  the  left- 
hand  or  lower-case  side  than  to  the  ngnt-hand  or  cap- 
ital side. 

Call-Book. — A  book  kept  for  unemployed  printers, 
in  which  their  names  can  be  entered,  so  that  when  a  call 
for  workmen  is  received  they  may  answer  in  rotation. 
Such  books  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  English  socie- 
ties and  the  principal  American  imions,  and  in  a  modi- 
fied form  by  some  of  the  Typothetaes.  In  the  latter  no 
rule  is  observed  as  to  prionty,  except  among  workmen 
of  equal  qualifications  and  characters. 

Calligraphy.  —  The  art  of  beautiful  writing.  In 
the  years  which  preceded  printing  this  was  a  very  valua- 
ble accomplishment,  as  a  calligrapher  not  only  wrote  the 
maniuKsipt,  but  frequently  painted  the  elaborate  ini- 


tials. A  good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  a  calligrapher  by  reading  Charles  Reade's  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth. 

Cambric. — This  material  was  formerly  used  instead 
of  parchment  for  covering  tympans  in  fine  presswork. 

Cambridge  Calf.  —  In  sprinkled  calf,  where  a 
square  panel  of  mill-board  has  been  laid  on  the  sides, 
protecting  it  from  the  color.  Part  of  the  page  is  thus 
sprinkled  and  part  not. 

Cambridge  (England).— Printing  was  introduced 
into  Cambridge  at  an  early  date,  but  it  is  imcertain  who 
the  persons  were  who  carried  it  thither.  John  Siberch 
settled  at  Cambridge  in  1521.  and  styled  himself  the 
first  Qrcek  printer  m  P^ngland.  Erasmus  was  then  in 
that  town,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  superintended  the 
printing  of  his  own  works.     The  earliest  University 

Srinters  were  Nic.  Sperring,  Garratt  Godfrey  and  Segar 
[icholson.  The  Pitt  Press  was  opened  April  30,  1834, 
with  great  ceremony.  It  is  a  large  buildmg,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square,  with  a  magnificent  Gothic  front 
and  lofty  tower.  It  contains  a  type-foundry  and  exten- 
sive apartment*  for  every  kind  of  printing  operations. 
The  superintendence  is  in  the  hands  of  syndics.  Most 
of  the  printing  done  there  is  on  learned  and  classical 
works. 

Cambridge  (Mass.). — Printing  was  introduced  into 
the  pi'esent  United  States  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the 
year  1639.  The  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts began  in  1628,  at  Salem,  and  in  1631  Newtown, 
now  called  Cambridge,  wjis  founded.  A  college  had 
been  begun  there,  and  it  was  thought  by  the  Rev.  Joss 
Glover,  a  wealthy  Dissenting  clergyman  in  England, 
that  a  press  should  also  be  erectS.  He  contributed 
liberally  towards  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  printing 
materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  and  obtained, 
in  England  and  Holland,  the  aid  of  others.  In  1688, 
tlie  means  being  at  hand,  he  purchased  the  material, 
and  engaged  a  printer  to  accompany  it  in  a  ship  bound 
to  New  England.  Mr.  Glover,  with  his  family,  em- 
barked on  the  same  vessel,  but  unfortunately  died  on 
the  voyage.  He  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  carry  on 
both  printing  and  bookselling,  as  he  had  provided  a 
quantity  of  paper  and  had  a  number  of  lKX)ks  for  sale. 
Mrs.  Glover,  with  her  family,  arrived  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  the  next  spring 
marrying  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard 
College.  He  assumed  the  management  of  the  press, 
and  it  was  set  up  in  his  house.  The  first  printer  was 
Stephen  Daye.  He  was  from  London,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  there.  He  put  the  materials  in  order  and 
began  work  in  the  first  month  of  1639,  O.  S.  (March). 
The  first  work  which  issued  from  the  press  was  the 
Freeman's  Oath,  to  which  succeeded  an  almanac.  Daye 
continued  to  print  until  the  close  of  the  year  1648  or 
the  beginning  of  1649,  at  which  time  the  printing-house 
was  put  under  the  management  of  Samuel  Green.  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book  was  the  most  considerable  work  done 
by  Daye  while  In  charge.  It  is  a  crown  octavo  of  300 
pages,  the  type  being  Koman  small -bodied  English  in 
size.  Samuel  Green  was  apparently  not  a  printer  when 
he  began  the  work.  He  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  when  he 
arrived  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1630.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college  was  still  the  manager  of  the  press 
while  Green  was  there,  as  he  had  been  when  Daye  was 
the  workman.  Another  press  was  sent  over,  with  type, 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians,  some  time  before  1655.  A  considerable 
augmentation  was  received  in  that  year,  and  the  office 
was  then  well  ec^uipped  with  small  fonts  of  nonpareil, 
brevier,  long  pnmer,  small  pica,  pica,  English,  great 
primer,  and  a  little  long  primer  and  pica  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  blacks.  The  building  occupied  had  origi- 
nally been  designed  for  a  college  for  the  Indian  youth. 
Green  then  began  printing  the  Indian  Bible,  a  work  of 
so  much  consequence  as  tor  a  time  to  attract  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  nobilitj  nnd  f^ntiy  of  EnKlnnd.  and  to  make 
the  press  of  Harvard  College  as  noted  as  ttic  proutcii  of 
the  uuiversitica  at  Oxford  and  Cambri<lj;e,  England. 
The  total  coat  was  more  thao  £1,200  Bt«r1ii)K.  Orccn 
continued  prinUug  for  many  years,  dying  in  IT02.  being 
then  eighty- seven.  No  printing  was  done  in  Cnmtiridge 
immett lately  after  Green's  dentil,  aad  soon  after  his  de- 
cense  tlio  materialH  were  removeii  and  probably  sold. 
In  1718  Tlioinus  Hullifl.  of  Lon<liin.  a  gn<at  benefactor 
to  the  college,  presented  It  wlili  a  font  of  Hebrew  long 

E rimer  nnd  Greek  long  primer.  They  were  put  into  use 
ut  once,  which  was  when  tlie  cnllege  publEshal  met- 
rical (uidresses  congratulating  George  III.  upon  Ills  ac- 
cession to  the  thnmc.  tlie  poems  l)cing  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  types  were  never  again  used,  the  college 
building  in  which  they  were  dcpositdl  having  shortly 


!  Green.    Printing  was  not  again  done  there  for 

many  years  nfler  Samuel  Green's  death,  hut  aincc  tlio 
beelnning  of  the  present  century  has  been  a  very  large 
industiy  in  that  town.  Of  lat«  years  the  Kveraide  I'rcas 
and  the  University  PrenB  have  given  Ciinibridge  a  repu- 
tation of  the  very  highest.    No  better  work  is  done  any- 

CaroeTon,  Simon,  an  American  stntesman.  was  horn 
at  Laiicaatfr.  Pa.,  on  Mareh  f.  1709.  He  entered  the 
printing  biisinewi  nt  nine  years  of  age.  working  as  a 
journeyman  in  Washington  an<I  several  otiier  plaix^s  be- 
fore he  was  of  aye.  In  1820  he  cditeil  a  paper  ut  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  and  in  1B32  one  at  Ilarrisburg.  in  the  same 
State,  both  being  anccessfiil.  He  early  an^ulred  a  great 
influence  over  other  men,  and  was  very  skillful  as  a 
politiciim.  He  invested  In  banking  and  mercantile  en- 
terprises as  soon  as  lie  ohtuinetl  siillicient  capital,  and 
made  money  by  them.  He  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  tlie  Btnto  in  1845,  and  a  lew  yeara  aflcr  was 
elected  to  the  Unltcil  States  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  holding  that  position  nt  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
before  tlic  Republican  nniiiiQating  convention  nt  Chi 
cago  in  1800,  but  was  defeateil  by  Lincoln,  who  offered 
him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  when  he  assumed  of- 
fice. The  first  months  <if  the  conflict  were  unaucceasfnl 
on  the  Union  si<le,  and  a  cry  was  raised  against  Mr. 
Cameron  and  the  older  generals  on  that  account ;  and  it 
was  also  charged  that  he  was  too  favorable  to  the  con- 
tractors, wtio  were  likely  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  na- 
tion. Yielding  to  thcae  assaults  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Lincoln  nominated  him  to  an  honomble  posi- 
tion abroad,  that  of  Miniatcr  to  Russia,  and  Stanton 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department. 
After  the  war  Mr,  Cameron  was  agniu  elected  to  the 
Senate,  where  he  wiekled  a  most  powerful  influence, 
but  finally  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
J.  Donald  Cameron.  For  the  whole  of  Ida  later  life  he 
was  regarded  as  Uie  inipcraonation  of  the  successful 
country  printer,  who  luiu  attained  fame  and  power  in 
consequence  of  the  training  he  luul  received  at  press  and 
case.  For  many  years  tlie  editora  who  had  been  in- 
structed as  prinlera  cxercisetl  a  vast  influence  In  the 
politics  of  the  Stale  and  nation.  C'ameron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Weed  In  New  York.  Hill  In  New  Ilnnipshlre  and 
Ritchie  in  Virginia  wen;  only  a  few  of  these.  After 
leaving  the  Senate  Mr.  Cameron  le<l  a  life  of  retirement, 
visiting  Europe,  however,  when  he  was  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age.     He  died  on  June  36,  1880. 

Cninpiuielle  (Ital.).— A  letter  or  letters  which  slip 
by  at  the  ends  of  lines. 

Campbell,  Ajidrev,  the  inventor  of  the  presses 
known  by  his  name,  aiul  a  mechanical  genius  of  great 
ability,  was  bom  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1821.  He  was 
reared  in  poverty,  and  t>cfore  be  wus  fifteen  went  Went, 

Carilv  on   foot,  and   apprenticed   himself  to  a  coaeb- 
uikler  in  Illinois.    At  the  expiration  of  hia  IJme  he 
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went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  aided  in  the  construetioD 
of  the  first  omnibus  ever  used  in  that  city.  Within  the 
next  few  vcais  he  engaged  as  a  dealer  in  machinery,  a 
builder  of  bridges  and  nn  inventor  of  a  machine  for 
liindng  match-boxes,  and  was  also  a  farmer.  He  went 
u>  New  York  in  ISM.  the  time  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
nnd  was  much  interested  in  the  machines  he  saw  there. 
It  was  believed  by  those  who  met  him  Hint  his  brains 
would  be  of  advantage  to  them,  and  he  was  engaged  by 
A,  B.  Taylor  &  Co.  as  the  foreman  of  their  printing- 
press  manufactory.  Before  filling  thia  pinition  he  was 
employed  for  some  time  in  bnildiug  a  marhine  for  feed- 
ing presses.  Ho  remaine<l  with  Mr.  Taylor  till  1858, 
exten<ling  his  business  and  Introducing  several  novel 
features.  While  there  be  designe<i  and  built,  by  special 
contract,  a  press  peculiarly  adapted  Ij)  the  printing  of 
llbistrated  papcre,  such  as  PVnnk  Leslie's  nnd  Harper's 
Weekly.  The  press-building  of  the  United  States  was 
then  sulntantlally  In  tlie  Iiantls  of  Hoe  and  Taylor,  the 
former  having  by  far 
the  larger  fihare,  and 
Mr,  Campbell  felt 
that  another  manu- 
factory, paying  par- 
ticular attention  to 
presses  for  country 
newspapers,  must  be 
'     For  sev- 


nhec 


mented  o 

but  it  was  not  until 

1861  that  he  felt  he 

had  gone  sufflcicutly 

far  to  warrant  him  In 

beginning     business 

for  himself.     The 

new  machine  proved 

to  be  a  great  success. 

nnd  continues  to  be  , 

[lopulnr  to  this  day. 

although  many  com.  *iidr¥w  cA»raai.L. 

Ktit4irs  have  arisen. 
1866  he  erectctl  a  manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  costing 
$86,000.  He  continued  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
bringing  out  a  great  number  of  new  designs,  each  wor- 
thy of  attention.  To  obtain  increased  capital  a  joint- 
stock  company  was  formetl.  and  the  works  cnlargoi,  but 
in  time  disagreements  bcgim  to  exist  between  him  and 
the  other  stockholders,  and  several  yeara  ago  be  retired. 
After  this  he  designed  a  pnsa  for  the  Bairley  &  Sewall 
Press  Company,  of  Wat*:rIown,  N.  Y.,  and  was  engageil 
inthecnnstnictionofothermachincry.  Hisdenth,  which 
was  on  April  l:i,  1890.  deprive<l  tlic  printing-press  manu- 
fiietiireraof  America  of  one  of  the  brightest  min<ls  which 
had  ever  graced  their  catling, 

Campbell,  Jobn,  the  first  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
in  America,  Tlie  paper  was  the  Boston  News  Letter, 
tt  appearcil  Honilay,  April  24.  1704.  and  was  published 
by  him  and  others  for  nearly  seventy-two  years. 

Campbell  Presa.— A  very  well  known  press,  run- 
ning very  ensily.  and  emhnicmg  many  desirable  feat- 
ures, invented  by  Andrew  Campbc'll.  and  since  Improved 
upon.  These  machines  embrace  the  entire  line  requin^l 
for  typogmphic  and  lithographic  work.  TlM-y  comprise 
nOonntrypress,  which  haalieen  much  used;  a  two-revo- 
lution press,  of  several  sizes  and  fonns;  an  Oscillating 
scries ;  a  ('omplete  press,  upon  the  same  i)lan  as  Hm 
Country,  but  stronger,  heavier  nnd  more  perfect.  There 
are  several  styles  of  lithographic  presses. 

CampbeU,  Samuel,  a  Scotchman  who  learned  the 
occupation  of  a  bookseller  au<l  came  to  the  Uniteil  States 
aliorlly  nfter  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Iiegiuning  business  in  New  York  with  capital  loaned 
him  by  his  former  employer.  He  was  very  successful, 
foUow'ing  printing,  biudiiig.  bookselling  ana  publishing. 
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With  Messrs.  Ilodge  and  Allen  he  printed  and  published 
the  first  Bible  ever  issued  in  New  York.  He  continued 
in  business  as  a  bookseller  until  about  1825.  and  died  on 
June  26,  1838,  aged  seventy-three.  He  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  paper  trade,  owning  paper-mills  in  New 
Jersey,  and  having  b<»en  one  of  the  first  t4>  sell  paper  in 
New  York  on  commission.  This  was  al)out  1819.  Pa- 
l>er  dealing  is  continued  to  the  present  time  by  his  suc- 
cessors, Augustine  Smith  &  Co. 

Canada. — Upper  Canada,  now  known  as  Ontario, 
was  a  waste  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Hcvolu- 
tion.  and  Lower  Canada,  now  called  QucIk'c.  was  in- 
habit^Hl  only  by  the  descendants  of  the  French,  who  had 
been  conquered  a  dozen  years  before,  an<l  a  few  soldiers, 
tnwlers  and  adventurers.  The  population  of  the  two 
provinces  at  that  time  was  very  small.  Printing  began 
at  Quebec  al)out  1764,  by  Brown  &  Gilmore.  doing  work 
in  both  English  and  FYench,  and  ne.xt  in  Montreal. 
8inc<*  the  settlement  of  the  wc^st^-rn  half  of  this  rc'gion 
many  enterprising  newspapers  have  been  l)egim,  and 
there  are  many  b(.K)k  and  job  offices.  The  largest  places, 
in  this  connection,  are  Montreid  and  Tonmto.  each  of 
which  does  a  great  dejd  of  printing.  The  Government 
Printing-Ofl[ice  in  Ottawa  is  a  very  large  one.  Quebec 
and  Hamilt-on  do  much,  and  there  are  a  dozen  places 
like  Kingston  and  London  where  the  amount  of  work 
turned  out  is  very  respectable.  The  number  of  news- 
papers published  in  Ontario  in  1890  was  482,  of  which 
forty -four  were  daily  ;  and  in  Quebec,  141,  of  which 
eighteen  were  daily.  Besides  these  two  provinces  the 
Dominion  of  Caniula  contains  British  C-olumbia,  Mani- 
toba, New  Bnmswick.  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  total  numl)er  of  newspapers  in  tlie  Do- 
minion is  808,  of  which  eighty-seven  are  dailies. 

Canada  Balsam.  —  An  ingroflient  formerly  much 
used  in  printing-inks,  not  only  by  wholesiile  manufac- 
turers, but  by  printers  who  made  their  own.  It  was 
highly  recommended  by  Lynch  and  Savage.  The  bal- 
sam does  not  dry  quickly.  * 

Cancel. — 1.  Canceled  matter  is  that  which  is  set  up 
hut  has  not  been  worked  off,  and  is  to  l>e  distributecl. 
In  hastily- written  books,  where  a  number  of  persons 
are  employed  to  bring  them  out  at  once,  it  may  happen 
that  what  has  l»een  prepared  by  one  is  very  much  iKJt- 
ter  said  by  s^)me  one  else,  or  tliat  it  is  inexpcKlient  to 
print  a  portion.  2.  Canceled  sheets  are  those  which 
are  condemned  in  the  pressroom  as  unfit  for  sending 
out.  They  may  be  too  gray  or  too  dark,  or  may  have 
some  objectionable  matter  or  some  startling  error.  3.  In 
bookbinding,  all  sheets  or  leaves  arc  said  to  l)e  canceled 
which  are  not  allowed  to  be  bound.  4.  Canceled  plates 
are  those  steniotypc  or  electrotype  plates  which  have 
Ixfen  hiid  aside,  iJetter  or  more  correct  plates  being  useil 
instead  of  them.  In  printing-offices  or  electrotype-foun- 
dries when^  this  happens  a  steel  pimch,  with  the  word 
**Canc<?led  '*  engnived  upon  it,  should  be  driven  into  the 
back  by  a  hammer.  Onlinarily  speaking,  however,  it 
is  better  to  have  them  melted  up  at  once.  5.  A  reprint 
of  a  leaf  c*r  leaves  owing  to  a  mist-ake — literary  or  tech- 
nical— and  usually  indicated  Ijy  an  asterisk  in  the  white 
line,  which  serves  the  place  oi  an  additional  signature. 

Candlesticks  are  still  made  for  compositors,  so 
tliat  they  cim  Ih^  put  in  one  of  the  small  l>oxes  of  the 
C!L<»e,  but  they  have  nearly  lK.»en  driven  out  by  petroleum 
ami  gas.  They  are  of  leml  or  iron.  An  expedient  much 
n^sorted  to  in  country  ofi1c<?s  in  former  days  was  to 
whittle  a  potato  or  turnip  in  the  riglit  shape  to  fit  close- 
ly into  a  box.  a  circular  hole  being  made  in  the  centre 
for  the  candle. 

Canon. — The  largest  size  of  type  that  has  a  name  of 
its  own.  It  is  four  lines  of  small  pica,  l>eing  larger  than 
double  paragon  and  smaller  than  four-line  picji.  On 
the  point  system  it  is  forty-four  points,  and  measures  in 
depth  about  three-fifths  of  an  inch.  Hansard's  Typo- 
graphia  in  1825  lays  down  the  correct  size  of  this  type 


as  eighteen  and  a  great  primer  to  a  foot.  French  canon, 
a  term  not  now  used,  is  a  little  larger.  The  equivalent 
terms  for  French  canon  and  canon  are  in  French,  gros 
canon  ;  German,  Missid  ;  Dutch,  Parys  Romeyn,  and 
lUdiiui,  canone. 

Canonoino  (Ital.).— Bo<ly  28  of  the  Italian  series,  or 
four  lines  of  minion.  It  lacks  very  little  of  five  lines  of 
nonpareil. 

Canone  (It'd.). — Canon.  There  are  two  sizes  of 
this.  One  is  Ixnly  40  and  the  other  l)ody  44  of  the 
Italian  series.  The  former  would  Ikj  equivalent  to  body 
48  and  the  latter  to  ImkU'  47  of  the  Americjm  point  sys- 
tem, or  a  little  less  than  four-line  small  pica  and  four- 
line  pica,  respectively. 

Cap. — 1.  The  paper  covering  which  is  over  the  edges 
while  the  Inrnk  is  lH»ing  covered  and  finished.  2.  An 
abbreviation  of  capiUd,  much  used.  8.  The  fiat  piece  of 
wood,  in  a  wooden  hand-press,  which  was  u|>on  the 
very  top,  extending  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and 
ha\nng  a  mortise  on  eacii  side,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
chc»eks  could  lie  tenoned  in.  It  was  ornamented  with  a 
molding  and  projected  slightly.  4.  An  abbreviation  for 
foolscap,  much  used. 

Capitalisdng. — Originally  there  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  Iki  both  cjipitids  and  small  letters,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  first  alphabetic  had  more  than  one 
series.  The  haste  of  writing  made,  in  some  instances, 
a  second  series,  smaller  than  the  first  and  less  formal. 
But  all  languages  do  not  have  lK)th  kinds,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Hebrew.  In  liome  whole  sentences  at  times 
were  written  in  uncials  or  capitals,  but  the  general 
usage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  to  place  one  to 
each  of  the  most  important  wonls  and  none  to  the  un- 
important ones.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago  one  word 
out  of  every  five  or  six  was  capit^dizcil  in  English  and 
French,  but  by  the  tnid<lle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
capitals  were  usually  kept  down.  Dr.  Franklin  com- 
plains in  one  place  of  the  dull  unifonnity  which,  in  his 
old  age,  wiw  the  custom  of  printing-ofiices.  Since  1800 
few  c^ipitids  have  l>een  use<l,  but  the  practice  is  not  uni- 
fonn  in  different  places.  Some  use  many  more  than 
others.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ignatius  Donnelly 
fonned  his  theory  that  Biicon  wrote  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  by  noticing  how  im^gularly  the  capitals 
were  us(jd.  In  that  day,  if  the  lower  case  nin  low,  the 
capitals  were  used  to  eke  out,  and  so  were  the  Italics. 
During  the  tnui.sitional  i>eriod  from  the  free  capitalizing 
of  two  centuries  ago  and  the  scant  caj)italizing  of  t^xiay 
many  theories  have  come  forwanl.  Extracts  an*  given 
here,  with  the  dates  annexed,  to  sliow  Uie  progress : 

The  Administration  of  Jnstice  and  the  Laws  beinfr  in  such 
IlandR,  it  was  no  wondt^r  tliat  the  poor  I^ot(^stant«  in  Ireland 
wishM  rather  to  havo  liad  no  I^wh  at  all,  and  be  left  to  thetr 
natural  Defence,  than  be  ehcntc»d  into  the  Neeessity  of  submit- 
tinfr  to  Liaws  that  were  ex(K;uted  only  to  punish,  and  not  to  pro- 
tect them.—  WHiPOOfVs  Jfewoirv,  ltV<!K 

TiCt  this  deter  Man  from  ejcercisinu  i^nielty  to  any  of  his  Beasta 
that  are  now  jriven  him  for  Servants,  wliich  ouinit  to  \ye  us'd 
with  that  (lentleness  and  C^ompassion  whi(;h  lieason  and  Hu- 
manity will  direct.— AirJiyr'*  Afedif^tiotu,  17.1'>. 

There  has  been  lately  several  Muriit'rs  of  Indians  in  the  dif- 
ferent Provinces.  Those  committc<l  in  this  Province  will  be 
duely  enguirtHl  into.  &  the  Murderers  executtni  as  s<M>n  as  found 
^lilty.  They  are  all  appreliended  &  se<;ure<l  in  Gaol.— Z.^/^^r  t^ 
WWintn  Franklin  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  /7W. 

(Seneral  Washinnft^m  cannot  leave  this  place  without  express- 
inir  his  acknowledgements  to  the  Matrons  and  Younic  Ladies  who 
rec^cived  him  In  so  novel  and  f?rateful  a  manner  at  the  triumphal 
arch  in  Trenton  for  the  exquisite  stiusations  he  exiM>rience<l  in 
that  affectiuK  moment,  —  natthingfon's  Letter  to  the  iMttieg  <tf 
Trenton,  April  SI,  17S:k 

That  all  side,  bottom,  or  incut  Notes,  be  each  of  them, 
whether  occurring:  tojrether  or  senarateiy,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  shet>t ;  and  sliould  tney  exceed  what  is  (Considered 
as  moderaUi,  the  price  shall  Im»  struck  by  the  Journeymen  of  the 
Office  and  the  Employer.— /-'ir^f/  Netc  York  IScale  qf  J^ice*,  18O0. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  first  words  of  paragraphs  and 
complete  sentences  must  be  capitalize*!,  as  well  as  the 
first  worrl  in  a  line  of  poetr\' ;  yet  the  difiiculty  arises 
at  once  as  to  what  a  paragraph  is  and  what  a  complete 
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sentence  is.  In  poetry  there  is  one  well-known  excep- 
tion in  poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  where  the  lines 
are  alternately  seven  and  six  syllables.  Here  in  many 
books  the  second  line  is  not  capitalized,  because  it  met- 
rically belongs  to  the  preceding  one.  Proper  nouns 
and  words  which  by  construction  or  implication  are 
proper  nouns  are  also  capitalized.  The  dimculty  arises 
in  the  application.  Should  we  write  Hudson  River 
or  Hudson  river;  Westchester  County  or  Westchester 
county  ;  John  Jones,  Esq.,  or  John  Jones,  esq.? 

The  rules  on  this  subject  are  those  laid  down  by  the 
best  grammars  and  books  on  printing,  but  to  many  of 
them  great  exception  will  be  taken.  It  is  well  in  be- 
ginning a  book  for  the  proof-reader  to  make  notes  of 
the  capitalizing  his  author  seems  inclined  to  follow,  or 
when  It  is  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  oftice  put  down 
the  preferential  form  of  words  about  which  doubt  may 
arise.  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  dividing  line  oc- 
curs between  capitalizing  and  non-capitalizing.  Nearlv 
all  proof-readers  agree  that  President  should  be  capital- 
ize(i  when  speaking  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  other  high  offices  should  also  be  capi- 
talized. Insignificant  offices  should  not  be.  Where, 
then,  in  the  line  of  officers.  President,  Chief-Justice, 
Senator,  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Member  of 
Assembly,  Mayor,  Sheriff,  Alderman,  Supervisor,  Se- 
lectman, Deputy  Sheriff  or  Constable,  should  the  capi- 
talizing stop  ?  Nearly  all  would  cut  off  all  below  the 
Sheriff,  and  many  would  do  so  below  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Some  would  go  still  further.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  proof-reader  to  keep  memorandums 
which  shall  show  how  he  has  decided  m  similar  places, 
if  he  would  have  his  work  tmiform. 

Rules  for  Capitalizing. — The  following  classes  of 
words  should  be  capitalized  : 

1.  AU  proper  nouns,  such  as  Ctesar,  Africa,  Missis- 
sippi, iBtna. 

2.  All  nouns  which  by  personification  are  given  the 
attributes  of  persons,  as : 

Truly  we  do  but  fprope  here  in  the  dark, 
Near  the  partition  wall  of  Life  and  Death. 

8.  Words  in  apposition,  one  of  them  being  a  proper 
noun,  as  William  the  Conqueror,  Pepin  the  Short, 
Gregory  the  Great. 

4.  The  name  of  the  Deity,  with  the  svnonymes  and 
periphrases,  as  Lord,  tlie  Saviour,  the  Lamb,  the  Re- 
deemer, and  also  the  personal  pronouns  relating  to  the 
Deity,  but  not  the  relative  pronoim  nor  the  derivative 
personal  pronoun.  Thus  He,  Him  and  His  should  be 
capitalized,  but  not  whom  or  himself.  This  rule  is  not 
fofiowed  in  the  Bible  nor  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
nor  do  man^  hvmn-books,  all  these  pronouns  being  kept 
down,  and  it  Is  to  be  wished  that  their  example  could 
be  followed  instead  of  the  one  now  prevalent.  Pro- 
nouns relating  to  heathen  deities  are  not  capitalized. 

6.  The  first  word  in  every  line  of  poetry.  Yet  there 
is  one  exception  in  some  very  lon^  lines  in  church  psal- 
mody, only  each  alternate  line  being  capitalized. 

6.  The  first  word  of  every  complete  sentence  or  para- 
graph. 

7.  The  principal  words  in  the  names  of  books,  as 
Murray's  Grammar,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works  of  LongfeUow. 

8.  Heads  and  sub-heads  of  articles  in  newspapers  and 
chapters  in  books,  and  tiibles  of  contents  follow  the 
same  rule.  No  word,  however,  is  considered  a  princi- 
pal word  that  is  an  article  or  preposition,  no  matter 
how  many  letters  or  syllables  it  contains.  Thus  Ten 
Years  amongst  the  Indians  does  not  capitalize  tlie  word 
amongst.  The  older  and  stricter  school  of  book-print- 
ers did  not  capitalize  participles  or  auxiliary  verbs. 
Some  even  earned  the  rule  further  and  did  not  capittil- 
ize  any  verbs,  as  the  Typography  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury exemplified  in  a  Collection  of  Fac-Similes,  or  an 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Invention  of  Printing.    News- 
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paper  printers,  however,  nowhere  conform  to  this  rule, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  and  Job  offices  use 
their  capitals  more  freely. 

9.  Titles  of  high  officers.  Capitals  are  always  em- 
ployed when  a  common  noun  is  used  as  an  adjective 
describing  the  person,  as  President  Harrison,  Governor 
Hill  or  Mayor  Grant,  but  many  offices  do  not  capitalize 
words  when  not  immediately  thus  foUowed.  They  say 
George  S.  Coe,  the  president  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bank ;  WiUiam  A.  Camp,  manager  of  the  Clearing- 
House.  All  would  agree  m  saying  President  Coe,  Man- 
ager Camp. 

10.  The  personal  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  O. 

11.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns,  as  Eng- 
lish. Asiatic,  African,  Shakespearian. 

12.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation  introduced  with  a 
colon.  When  it  is  not  begun  in  the  direct  form,  but  is 
really  incorporated  into  the  sentence,  it  is  not  capital- 
ized. 

13.  In  many  books  words  relating  to  the  main  subject 
are  capitalized.  Thus  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
mieht  capitalize  in  one  of  his  reports  the  words  Publ(c 
Debt  or  Sinking  Fund.  In  De  Vinne's  Price-List  he 
capitalizes  Infenor  Stock  or  Specky  Paper,  Hard-Sur- 
faced Cards,  and  such  words,  in  the  centre  of  a  common 
paragraph.    General  usage  is,  however,  against  this. 

14.  >iOuns  that  accompany  each  other  customarily, 
although  only  one  may  be  a  proper  noun.  Thus  Hud- 
son Avenue,  Mississippi  River,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  frcuucntly  capitalized,  usage 
seeming  about  equally  divided  between  this  method 
and  the  contrary.  When  it.  is  an  adjective  of  location 
qualifying  a  noun  usage  seems  to  favor  it,  as  Southern 
England,  Southwestern  Missouri,  Northern  Asia. 

15.  All  great  and  important  things  are  often  capital- 
ized, as  the  North  Pole,  the  Equator,  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  Littoral,  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  American  Sla- 
very, the  Republican  Party.  Republican  is  capitalized 
as  a  proper  noim  in  this  case,  and  Party  from  the  opcni- 
tion  of  the  rule. 

16.  Some  authors  capitalize  the  word  The  when  it  be- 
gins a  compound  proper  name.  This  usage  is  erroneous, 
as  if  it  is  necessary  then  the  whole  sentence  requires  a 
small  the  before  it,  as  the  The  Last  Words  and  D>ine 
Confession  of  John  Sheppard.  This  theory  is  carried 
by  some  authors  to  this  very  extreme,  but  it  is  most 
favored  by  lawyers.  The  word  "the,"  however,  is  in 
most  cases  only  a  word  to  round  out  the  sentence,  and 
has  no  real  utility,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans and  French  make  a  far  different  usage  of  it  from 
ours.  This  usage  would  construct  sentences  like :  **  If 
the  The  Bible  is  not  true,"  "In  the  The  Complete 
Works  of  William  Shakespeare,"  *'  It  was  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,"  &c. 

Professed  librarians,  who  liave  become  wearied  with 
the  difficulties  of  making  some  exact  rule  fit  every  case, 
have  attempted  to  put  into  force  another  rule,  totally  sub- 
versive of  all  others.  No  words  except  those  at  the  be- 
ginning of  complete  sentences,  or  strictly  proper  nouns, 
arc  to  be  capitalized.  Thus  the  librarians,  the  guard- 
ijins  of  our  printed  literature,  or  of  that  portion  which 
will  be  read  in  future  ages,  for  the  sake  of  ease  over- 
throw all  the  usjiges  and  the  nice  distinctions  which 
have  been-transmittwi  to  us,  and  which  make  the  printed 
page  clear.  Sentences  from  one  of  their  catalogues, 
published  in  1876,  read  thus : 

The  ameriean  ^enealof^st. 

Penny  cyclopoKlia  of  the  society  for  the  diffasion  of  naefiil 
knowledfre. 

Encyclopaedia  britannica. 

Neues  conversations-lexikon ;  ein  worterbuch  des  allgemeinen 
wlssens. 

Historical,  genealofdcal,  chronolotrical  and  geographical  atlas. 
Prom  the  freuch. 

Dictionary,  english  and  dutch ;  woordenboek  der  engelsche  en 
nederduytsche  taalen. 

Qroves'8  greek  and  engUah  dictionary. 
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Tbis  syHl^m  is  mucb  as  if,  in  order  thut  arcliitcctiiTO 
hIkiiiUI  be  cottilv  uudcreUxMl,  ujl  hoiucs  sbuuld  be  litiilt 
■in  Ihc  sunie  plan,  us,  for  iiisUiicc,  like  Uii;  IliKC-Btury 
brick  hitusi-s  of  Plii)a<idpbiH,  with  woodun  Hbuttcni  uud 
Ruirbtt  diK>nitep3,  or  tlint  in  order  tbiit  pictures  shuukl 
i)c  more  easily  framed  noue  ubovo  or  Delow  a  certuio 
HiZf  3lioiild  be  iiilmittul  into  a  bouse. 


that  are  required  in  Eugliali.  Ilebrcw  biis 
uu  cuyiuus.  In  Greok  tlie  proptT  nouns  are  capitallKcd, 
and  those  wbich  begin  sentences  and  paragnipus.  Oer- 
niHD  ditTcrs  eooaldenibly  from  Engiisli.  All  nouns  tiikc 
capilols,  but  tbc  adjectives  from  them  do  not.  Thus 
we  say  In  English,  "  tlie  Anibie  language :"  Ibc  Qur- 
mons  say,  in  an  obliquo  cose,  "  dur  arabiwhen  Sehritt." 
lu  French,  as  a  rule,  the  adjectives  from  proper  nouns 
are  not  cupitolizixl.  but  tbe  usage  with  nouns  is  tbc  same 
iis  in  English.  In  French  "  hi  Ke volution  franyaisc"  la 
writti^n,  but  in  English  "the  French  revolunon"  or 
"  the  Freucli  IbsTolution." 

Capitals. — In  EnKlish  these  are  twenty-six  In  num- 
ber, with  £,.  CE  and  &  iu  iidditiou.  They  are  gecicnilly 
pIzLced  in  the  upper  caiiC,  altliougb  in  job  eaiies  they 
inay  be  on  the  right-baud  side  of  the  lower  case,  whicu 
has  been  compreaited  so  as  U>  leave  some  additional  room 
there.  Tbey  occupy  four  rows,  with  the  exception  of 
twfi  boxes,  but  the  M,  (B  and  &  are  elsewhere  b^towe<1. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  iu  tlie  lower  case,  tliey  run  in 
niphabeticikl  order,  with  the  exception  of -T  and  U.  which 
were  unknown  at  tbe  invention  of  printing,  and  which 
have  consequently  been  added  at  the  enu.  TliiH  last 
row  therefore  runs  X.  Y,  Z.  J,  U.  All  the  copital  let- 
ters exceed  an  en  quadrat  In  thickness,  except  1  and  J, 
und  they  all  have  a  heavy  line  In  them,  thicker  than  that 
in  lower-case  letters.  All  capitate  are  asccntiing  letters, 
and  one,  the  letter  Q,  is  also  a  descending  letter.  They 
cover  a  grcitt  deal  more  of  the  top  of  the  shank  than 
a  lower-case  letter,  the  proportion  being  about  seven- 
ninths  in  well-cut  Roman  fonts,  but  Uie  lower  cose  has 
only  flve-ninths.  Mucli  more  iuk  is  required  for  a  form 
of  cunitals  than  one  uf  lower  case  and  cnpitiils  inter- 
mixed. Tbc  proportions  of  the  eliaractcrs  do  not  run 
tile  same  as  iu  lower  raise,  more  I's  being  called  for  than 
E's,  and  the  four  most  numerous  capitals  taking  only 
one-fourtb  of  the  font,  as  compared  with  the  four  uiost 
numerous  lower-case  letters,  which  take  oiiistliinl.  In 
iiewupapera  advertisements  are  freijiicntly  set  almost  en- 
lin'ly  in  capitals,  and  fonts  run  ou  them  so  tlist  in  many 
nlHces  double  the  usual  number  of  capitals  arc  bouRbt. 


.■tipt  is  liy  umlcrscorlng  with  three  distinct  lines ;  lliilic 
capitals,  four  lines.  In  France  the  capitals  arein  some 
bccit  made  smaller  than  with  us,  so  that  aeeenta  may 
be  placed  over  them ;  but  iu  English,  where  accenting 
n  necesmry,  these  marks  must  be  justified  over  tlie  let- 
ters or  else  special  type  must  bo  cost.  In  job  type  eapi- 
lals  are  cast  with  very  little  slioitlder,  so  tluit  &  larger 
letter  may  come  on  tlio  body,  and  in  some  faces  there 
lire  many  kerned  letters. 

Capped. — To  cap  balls  was  to  wmp  them  up  in  a 
lilsnket,  steeped  with  urine,  tbiit  always  being  dune 
when  they  were  not  in  use.  It  kept  them  soft  and  in 
working  condition,  but  they  had  to  be  scni)tcd  uud 
dried  with  paper  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  cuch  time 
they  were  wonted. 

Caps  and  Small  Capii.— A  colloquial  expression 
for  cunitals  and  smidl  capitals,  use<l  togetlicr  in  head- 
ings. They  ore  set  in  small  capitals,  tlie  princiixil  words, 
however,  beginning  with  capitals. 

Capsa. — In  Rome,  a  covering  for  the  manuscript 
nils  in  booksellers'  shops. 

Caption. — Th»  beading  of  a  chapter,  section  or  iiage. 


Caraoteres,  les  (ft.).— The  chiinictcrs.  the  lettere. 

CaractersB  en  Bols  (Fr.). — Wood  type, 

Carattere  (Itiil.).— (.■Immcters  or  letters. 

Carbon  Paper.— Blaik  manifold  paper  used  for 
duplicating.  Between  each  slicet  of  bhick  paper  cine  of 
Uiiii  tissue  paper  is  placed,  this  being  repeated  until 
there  are  twelve  or  liftecn  of  tlieni,  if  ne<-cssiiry.  Upon 
tbe  top  one  the  writing  is  then  done  witli  a  hard  BtyluB, 
and  where  tbe  pressure  reaches  tbe  sheets  below  a  read- 
able copy  is  taken  off.  Tlie  block  sheet  Is  eliarged  with 
coloring  Duitter  uud  can  geuetully  be  used  many  times. 

Card  and  Bill- Head  Presses— A  title  once  com- 
mon, but  now  rarely  beuni,  fur  the  smaller  kind  of 
platen  job  presses.    Slany  more  curds  and  bill-heads  arc 


printed  at  present  than  in  the  da\a  when  these  presses 
were  invented  jLt  they  fonii  only  a  small  portion  of 
tbe  va.st  iiLias  of  job  work  Card  presses  Iiuve  been  in 
use  to  some  txtuit  since  1«.I0  tbt  tirst  eooH  one,  that 
by  H.  1'.  Itu(,r,li.s  api>eiinug  about  li^U  All  early 
styles  huvc  however  passed  out  of  use  The  smallest 
jou  press  now  made  by  the  re{,ular  manufaiturers  Is 
an  eigbtli  medium  which  will  print  a  slieit  6'^  by  0. 
TliDse  who  moke  fur  amateur  pnul4.rs  liowc\cr,  have 
still  snialkr  sizc^i  Thtsc  latter  uoukl  be  more  used  if 
stronger,  but  as  many  of  thini  are  of  mftnor  construc- 
tion, with  too  little  metal  thi.\  are  uu.ibk  to  wlUistand 
the  [lower  of  the  irapr^jssion  und  give  nay  at  the  bed  or 
platen. 

Card-Cattlng  Itfachlne.— .\  smidl  macliino  spe- 
cially mode  fur  the  cutting  of  cards.  .Most  printers  in 
cities  buy  their  cards  ready  cut,  but  those  in  the  coun- 
try cunnot  do  so,  owing  to  the  length  of  tinie  that  might 
ela|>so  before  an  onler  could  be  tilled.  In  both  city  und 
country  olHccs  there  arc,  too,  mid  si/es  that  are  to  bo 


riety  of  cunl-cutting  iiiuchim-s  liiive  lieen  invented.  Tlic 
older  form  is  like  a  large  jiuir  uf  shears,  the  tabU-  upon 
which  tbe  large  curd  lies  representing  the  lower  blade 
and  the  movable  piiivulxtve  the  upiier  blade.  Another 
form  Is  u  shiirp-oigiHl  wheel,  wliirli  travels  neniss  the 
card,  and  still  iiiiotlier  form  is  a  knife  that  giK-s  back- 
ward und  forward.    With  ull  of  these  theru  Is  u  rear 
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lodge,  to  restrain  the  sheet  from  slipping  backward,  and 
a  gauge  to  prevent  it  from  going  too  far  the  other  way. 
The  gauge  being  fixed  at  the  exact  distance  from  the 
knife  that  the  cud  should  be  in  size,  cutting  is  begun, 
one  strip  after  another  bein^  made  till  the  whole  is  done ; 
then  the  gauge  is  reset,  and  the  cutting  is  completed. 

Cards. — There  is  a  frequent  demand  in  all  printing- 
ofHces  for  something  stiffer  and  firmer  than  ordinary 
paper,  and  for  such  and  other  uses  cards  are  devised. 
In  the  simplest  form  they  consist  of  two,  three  or  more 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  together  so  that  the  required 
firmness  may  be  attained.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sheet  of  pup<T  as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  It 
becomes  unmanageable  after  a  certain  size.  It  lacks 
stiffness;  the  inner  material  must  be  as  good  as  the 
outer,  and  unless  great  pains  are  tiikcn  the  face  is  not 
sufllciently  smooth.  This  is  obviated  by  liaving  several 
rolls  loin  each  other  in  the  manufactory,  being  ptisted 
together  by  brushes.  The  paste  in  the  high  grades  is 
of  starch,  but  in  the  lower jBTi»des  flour.  The  l^t  card- 
board is  that  known  as  Bristol  boiird.  When  really 
what  its  name  implies  it  is  of  tub-sized  and  loft-dried 
writing-paper.  Railroad  blanks  are  made  with  manila 
on  the  mside,  which  renders  them  very  tough.  Most 
colored  blanks  are  made  so  by  pigments  after  the  card 
is  otherwise  finished,  but  some  are  thus  colored  in  the 
engine.  The  fancy  embossed  cards,  such  as  those  that 
appear  like  alligator  skin  or  like  leather,  have  these  sur- 
faces imparted  to  them  by  steel  rollers  through  which 
they  are  passed  or  by  plates  between  which  they  are 
pressed.  The  largest  consumers  of  cards  at  present  are 
the  lithographers.  They  require  for  much  of  their  work 
cards  with  an  extremely  fine  finish,  which  is  given  them 
by  a  coating  of  china  clay.  Onlinary  paper,  although 
it  appears  smooth,  is  not  so  in  reality,  but  is  very  irreg- 
ular when  viewed  with  a  microscope.  The  hollows  are 
filled  up  by  the  card  manufacturer,  and  tlien  to  insure 

freater  smoothness  and  lustre  the  whole  is  calendered, 
he  clay  is  obtained  from  England  and  the  South.  After 
reduction  by  water,  with  which  glue  has  been  mixed,  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  it  is  applied  by  bruslies 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  There  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  manufacturers  of  canlboiird  in  the  Union,  their 

Sroduct  being  mostly  disposed  of  to  the  jobbers  and 
ealers  in  that  commodity  m  the  gn*at  cities.  These  per- 
sons receive  it  in  sheets  22  by  28  and  cut  it  up  or  sell  it 
uncut,  as  it  may  be  required.  A  size  29  by  44  is  much 
used  by  litho^phers,  and  cardboard  is  also  made  of 
many  other  dunensions.  Printers  in  small  towns  or  in 
country  districts  use  comparatively  little  of  this  mate- 
rial, a  few  thousand  airds  lasting  them  a  whole  year, 
but  in  the  large  towns  the  consumption  runs  up  into 
many  millions.  A  ^re^it  deal  is  used  by  photographers, 
who  must  have  a  high  gnide ;  lithogniphers  need  more 
than  printers ;  paper-box  makers  use  large  supplies,  and 
there  are  many  other  occupations  in  which  they  are  a 
necessity.  See  also  under  Playino-Cards.  There  are 
a  number  of  firms  that  make  a  business  of  putting  orna- 
ments and  tints  upon  them  and  then  selling  them  to 
the  printers*  supply  men.  They  also  cut  them  into  odd 
forms.  Gelatine  airds,  which  are  thin  sheets  of  gela- 
tine, are  also  sold  by  dealers,  but  except  in  shape  and 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  have  no  anal- 
ogy to  other  cards.  Wooden  cards  are  also  sold,  as  are 
snow-fiake  cards. 

Two  faces  of  ordinary  cards  are  made,  soft  surfaced 
and  hard  surfaced.  These  distinctions  are  not  known  to 
the  trade,  but  show  the  difference  in  the  quality.  Soft 
surfaces  include  satin,  (.'hina,  India  and  the  common 
qualities  of  blanks  or  printers*  cards,  all  of  which  have 
a  soft,  dull,  unfinished  surface,  and  when  well  made 
may  be  used  for  fine  work  as  well  as  paper.  Hard  sur- 
faces are  porcelain,  enameled,  post-boarci,  Bristol  board, 
ivorv,  ivory  surfaced  and  others,  all  of  which  have  a 
hard,  polished  face,  and  require  newer  type  and  much 
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more  care  in  making  ready  and  in  presswork.  A  very 
fine  enameled  surface  was  in  use  for  a  long  time,  but 
ceased  to  be  called  for  twenty  years  ago,  on  account  of 
the  ink  pulling  off  the  face  of  the  card,  but  less  stiff  inks 
being  more  easily  obtainable  at  present  they  are  now 
again  occasionally  used.  Such  cards  should  not  be 
printed  hastily,  nor  taken  off  suddenly. 

The  varieties  of  cards  are  very  numerous.  The  white 
Chinas  and  coated  blanks  comprise  litho-C^ina,  satin, 
enameled,  thick  China,  railroad,  fan -board,  empire, 
coated  manila  or  bond  card  and  tough  check.  The 
white  blanks,  uncoated,  have  coupon  blanks,  thin  and 
thick  blanks,  from  three  ply  to  twelve  ply.  The  Bris- 
tols  comprise  mill  Bristols,  genuine  pasted  Bristols, 
Bristol  blanks,  white  translucents  and  ivories  from  an- 
other class.  Tough  checks  are  cheap,  extra  and  extm 
heavy,  thick  China,  railroad,  fine  show-card,  cheap  show- 
card,  coupon  blanks,  fine  blanks,  dull  enameled  blanks, 
enameled  cardboards,  manila  tag-board,  white  tag-card, 
embossed  cards  and  muslin-lined  blanks. 

There  are  ten  usual  sizes  of  business  cards,  and  many 
other  sizes  for  restaurant  checks,  tickets  and  other  va- 
rieties. Card  manufacturers  have  faibles  showing  how 
many  can  be  cut  out  of  a  sheet.  Most  printers,  in  en- 
deavoring to  find  how  many  cards  can  be  obtained,  lay 
the  proposed  card  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet,  and  meas- 
ure it,  first  one  way  and  then  another,  till  they  get  the 
result.  But  cards  can  be  cut  part  one  way  and  part  an- 
other. Cards  may  be  wanted  4  by  7.  If  cut  one  way 
from  the  ordinary-sized  sheet  there  would  be  twenty 
cards,  and  a  strip  left  of  two  inches  by  twenty-eight. 
If  cut  another  way,  there  would  be  twenty-one  cards 
and  a  strip  one  incn  by  twenty -two.  Cut  according  to 
the  following  diagram  there  would  be  twenty-two  cards 
and  no  waste : 


7  7  7  7 


If  the  job  is  a  large  one,  in  which  waste  will  make 
much  account,  measure  the  surface  in  inches  each  way, 
multiplying  these  figures  together ;  then  divide  616,  the 
totjil  number  of  st^uare  inches  upon  a  fi^eet,  by  the  sum 
obtained  by  multiplication.  Frequently  such  an  ex- 
periment will  reveal  new  possibilities.  No  greater  num- 
ber of  cards  can  be  cut  than  are  thus  shown,  but  some- 
times only  a  considenibly  smaller  number  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  English  sizes  of  cards  are,  for  double  laree,  \%  by 
6  inches ;  double  small,  S^o  by  A%  ;  large,  4J^  by  3 ; 
small,  ^%  by  2%  ;  reducetl  small,  ^%  by  %%  ;  town, 
8  by  2 ;  broad  thirds,  3  by  \%  ;  third  large,  8  by  1%. 
American  sizes  of  cut  canis  vary  with  the  dealers,  there 
being  no  absolute  standard. 

Caret. — A  character  used  to  denote  an  omission  or 
an  addition  in  the  body.    It  is  shown  thus :  a. 

Carej,  Mathe'v.— An  eminent  bookseller  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  largest  in  America  in  the  first  quarter  of 
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the  centiirj-.  He  waa  born  in  Dublin,  Irclnul,  in  1760, 
In  comfoitablc  ciTCumstanceB,  ami  ut  the  agi;  of  llftceD 
entered  a  printing-oRlce  and  book-store.  A  pamphlet 
on  dueling  vas  published  by  him  wlien  only  seventeen, 
and  he  shortly  after  issued  another  upon  the  severity 
of  the  penal  code.  Prosecution  waa  threatened,  and  he 
■was  compelled  to  go  to  Paris,  where  lie  made  the  ac. 
qualntancc  of  Dr.  Ftiinklin,  who  employed  him  in  his 
prirate  printing-otHce  at  Paaay.  He  was  absent  a  year. 
When  he  returned  he  edited  In  succession  the  Freeman's 
Journal  and  the  Volunteer's  Journal.  Ilia  tone  was  so 
pronounci'd  that  he  found  it  best  to  leave  Ireland,  and 
as  the  war  wua  over  between  Qreiit  Britnin  and  this 
country  he  embarked 
on  a  vessel  bound  for 
Plilladetphla.  Gen- 
eral Laiayetto,  who 
was  in  that  city  at 
the  time,  Kove  him  a 
hearty  welcome,  and 
lentmm  money  which 
enabled  him  to  moke 
a  new  beginning.  He 
founded  the  Pennayl- 
Tania  Herald  and  at 
once  began  booksell- 
ingandprlntmz.  He 
also  reported  the  de- 
bates in  the  Legiala^ 
ure  About  thiB  time 
be  fought  a  duel  with 
Col  Eleazar  Oswald, 
who  was  also  an  edi- 
tor Ue  published 
tlic  Brut  Dona)  Bible  printed  in  this  country  Hn<l  for 
miuij  jenrs  issued  the  King  James  ^e^sIon  At  one 
lime  he  had  the  whole  of  one  Bible  if  not  of  two, 
standing  in  type  He  was  distinguished  for  his  public 
spirit  his  love  of  freedom  and  his  enterprise  He  wrote 
much  upon  social  topics  and  upon  political  economy, 
and  the  list  of  his  pnnled  books  and  pamphltta  Is  cx- 
iiDsite  Ho  was  one  of  the  original  mcmbira  of  the 
hoolS-  -  ■ 

Eriiiting-olflce  was  a  large  one  for  that  day.  but  i 
usineM  grew  greater  much  of  his  work  was  transfeirtd 
to  other  printers,  and  he  cooHned  himself  to  publishing 
and  bookaclling.  He  was  active  in  promoting  trade 
sales,  and  gave  much  encouragement  to  copper-plate 
engravers.  In  182S,  a  considerable  time  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  September  16.  1839,  he  relin- 

Juished  business,  which  was  taken  up  b^  bis  son,  Henry 
.  Carey,  the  eminent  political  economist,  and  others, 
u  Carey  &.  Lea.  The  junior  Carey  hud  entered  into 
I^itnerHhip  with  his  faUier  in  181T.  For  many  years 
Carey  &  Lea  waa  the  foremost  publishinff-liouse  in 
America.  One  of  its  enterprises  was  publishing  the 
Encyclopwdia  Americana,  In  thirteen  volumes,  a  trans- 
lation and  modiScation  of  the  German  Conversations- 
Lexikon.  It  waa  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lleber.  and  rep- 
resented for  the  day  more  capital  and  risk  than  a  work 
ten  times  as  large  would  require  now.  In  ISW  Henry 
Carey  Baird  beaime  a  member  of  the  firm,  but  in  1849 
wi-nt  Into  business  for  himself.  Henry  C.  Carey  retired 
in  1846  and  the  Qrm  became  Lea  &  Blanehnrd,  an<l  is 
now  Lea  BroChera  &  Co,  In  ISa^  it  celebrated  the  hun- 
dredth anniveiaary  of  the  founding  of  the  house. 


letting  Machine.— Tliis  ia  a 

,  _  ..  loes  not  cast  a  whole  line,  from 

. n  letters  beinr  made  at  a  time.     The  theory 

of  the  machine  is  that  by  simultaneous  deptession  of 
two  keys,  one  by  the  right  hand  and  the  other  by  the 
l«[t.  it  is  possible  to  make  thirty -six  hundred  cbariicters, 
being  all  of  the  common  combinationa.  Each  impulse, 
liwTefore,  would  assemble  the  matrixes  for  a  word  or 


nearly  ttuit,  and  three  or  four  seconds  would  be  enough 
to  bring  togetlier  and  cast  a  line  of  nonpareil  of  llie  or- 
dinnry  newspaper  width.  The  nmlrix  niovea  to  a  posi- 
tion just  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  mold,  from  which 
at  the  proiKr  time  sulflcient  metal  ia  ejected  to  cast  the 
syllable.  This  apparatus  had,  in  Octol>er.  1890,  ad- 
vanced no  furtlier  than  to  the  metjil  model,  ho  Uiat  it 
could  not  be  seen  what  succeaa  wouM  be  attiitned  by  it 
in  pruciiciil  work.  The  inventor  chiima  tliat  ordinary 
hands  will  be  able  to  do  from  fifty  to  ninety  thoiisand 
ems  a  ilay,  and  exjierta  m«y  possibly  reach  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  inventor.  Samuel  D.  Carpenter,  ia 
a  native  of  New  York  State,  but  has  for  mjmy  years 
conducted  a  newspaper  at  Carthage,  Mo. 

Carr,  Bobert,  a  Tetenn  printer  of  Philadelphia,  waa 
bom  in  1TT8,  He  learned  liis  trade  of  Bnclie,  I^nklin's 
son-iii-liiw,  and  frequently  carried  proofs  to  General 
Washington  and  to  Jefferson.  He  married  Ann  Bar- 
tram,  granddaiightor  of  the  botanist,  and  afterwards 
devoted  his  time  to  botanical  pursuits,  but  he  had  pre- 
viously ttecome  cclclmited  for  the  excellence  of  big 
printing.  He  commanded  a  Philadelphia  regiment  In 
the  war  of  1613.  His  faculties  were  retained  until  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  lie  delighted  in  reminiscences  of  the 
olden  lime,  when  he  was  printer  for  Tom  Jloore.  He 
died  on  March  10,  1866,  being  then  eighty-eight  years 

Carriage.— In  the  wooden  hnnd-press  used  In  Eng- 
land eighty  yeura  ago  the  framework  beneatl)  the  ben, 
upon  wliicli  it  rest^,  and  made  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  slide  in  and  out  easily.  It  waa  in  four  long 
pieces,  running  the  same  way  with  tbe  bed,  and  upon 
tlie  centre  two  were  pieces  of  polished  steel,  one  upon 
each.  The  carriage  was  supported  at  each  end  by  the 
forestay  and  by  points.  Another  signification  is  attached 
to  thia  word  In  America,  wlicre  it  meana  tbe  part  that 
slides  in  and  out  upon  which  the  form  rests. 

Carrier. — One  who  delivers  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine to  the  subscriber. 

Carrier's  AddxefW.— A  poem  primed  and  deliv- 
ered at  New  Year's  at  the  expense  of  those  apprentices 
of  a  newspaper  olHee  wlio  deliver  tbe  journal,  or  by  its 
carriers.  A  local  poet  usually  writes  it.  The  appren- 
tires  or  carriera  expect  a  gratuity  from  their  subscribers 
on  this  account,  the  amount  in  all  sometimes  reaching 
as  much  aa  they  would  receive  for  six  months'  serviced. 
Tlie  custom  has  now  largely  gone  out  of  use,  after  last- 
ing for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yciirs.  Newspaper  propri- 
etors will  do  well  to  set  their  faces  against  it,  as  it  la  at 
present  very  objectionable. 


Cartridge  Paper. —In  England  a  machine-made 
paper  exceptionally  hard  sized. 

Case. — 1.  The  shallow  tniy,divid«i  Into  lesser  boxes, 
in  wliich  the  letters  used  for  composition  are  placed. 
In  this  country  each  compositor  lias  two  cases,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  one,  wliich  rest  slightly  inclined,  but  at 
different  angles,  upon  his  frame.  They  are  known  from 
their  position  as  the  upper  and  the  lowercase,  the  upper 
case  being  ineliued  tlie  most.  They  nn-  exactly  the  sanie 
in  size,  being  iS^  indies  long  niid  \^^i  inches  wide. 
The  depth  is  one  inch.  The  upper  ease  is  divide<l  into 
ninety-eight  equal  boxes,  forty-nine  on  each  side  of  the 
crossbar,  appropriated  to  the  capitals,  small  capitals 
and  less  usiM  marks.  The  lower  ejisc  is  used  tor  the 
snuitl  Ictlera.  the  punctuation  marks,  the  Itgurts  and 
the  blanks,  letters  from  it  being  used  far  more  frequent- 
ly than  those  in  the  upper  case.  Tlie  division  in  Amer- 
ica is  generally  Into  Itfty-four  boxes,  thirty  on  the  right 
side  of  the  cuae  and  twenty-four  on  the  left,  separated 
from  each  other  by  ii  croaabar.  Two  general  princi- 
ples may  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lower  case. 
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There  is  a  rough  alplmbeticiil  order,  and  tlie  eize  of  the 
boxes  is  reguliil«ii  by  the  Dumber  of  lettera  needed  In 
compusition.  lu  typognipby  boiiic  luttcre  are  much 
more  in  deiniinil  than  othure.  Tliua  Ia  1,000  i's  there 
will  be  1,500  cs,  500  Is,  200  b's  iind  100  k's.  It  woidd 
be  Impossible  to  ndupt  t)ie  compnrtmeiita  exactly  to 
these  respective  proportions,  but  it  can  be  done  approx- 
Inuitcly.  Tlie  snuilleat  box  l>cing  taken  as  a  unit,  there 
ore  in  tliu  lower  case  twenty-eight  of  the  snuill  letters 
coniparutively  little  used  ;  eleven  of  the  next  size,  double 


the  former ;  i,  »,  o,  ii,  r.  h,  the  spice,  t,  n,  (I,  u,  Di,  u 
and  c  biiTC  qiuidmple  boxes  and  e  a  sextuple  one.  But 
if  on  exact  ntio  were  to  be  preserved  e  needs  a  box  nsty 
times  as  liirge  as  z,  anil  ii  needs  one  seventeen  times  as 
large  as  q.  In  a.  quantity  of  reading  matter  taken  india- 
criminat«ly  the  space  and  c,  i,  t,  a,  o  and  a  arc  found 
more  frequently  than  all  the  other  letters  put  together. 
The  larger  boxes  are  brought  nearer  to  the  hand,  there- 
fore, than  others,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  s,  between 
which  and  the  eoni]Hiaitor  are  found  the  y  and  the  p. 
They  were  thus  pliiceil  when  there  were  two  a  boxes — 
the  long  s  and  tlie  short — ami  they  have  never  Muce  been 
changed.  The  rude  alpbiibi^tical  arrangement  can  be 
discovered  by  beginning  at  b,  in  the  left-hand  upper 
corner.  Tliere  are  thus  found,  running  from  leit  to 
right,  and  again  beginning  with  the  second  and  third 
tiers  of  boxes,  many  letters  which  were  so  placed  because 
they  followed  the  order  of  Uic  alphabet.  Others  have 
been  intcrpohited  bctwwn  them  and  some  have  been 
transposed,  but  there  are  enough  rem]dning  to  show  the 
original  hiy  of  the  citse.  The  top  row  of  large  boxes 
has  b.  c,  d,  e,  f,  g ;  in  the  next  are  1,  ni,  n,  o,  p.  and  in 
Uie  third  t  and  r.  lu  the  upper  case  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent plans  for  the  i-apitals  and  two  for  the  little  used 
boxes.  Until  within  Bfty  years  it  was  the  pnietice  every- 
where in  England  to  place  a  galley  upon  the  lower  ledge 
of  the  upper  case.  Tliis  would  cover  three  rows  of 
boxes,  and  tlie  copy,  nearly  always  mitnuscript,  would 
cover  the  remainder  ()f  the  width.  Thus,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  reach  tlic  capitals  with  ease  they  were  placed  at 
the  extnine  top,  and  the  small  capitals  were  at  their 


If  nil, 


side,  Hut  this  is  no  longer  the  rule  in  the  newspaper 
oltices  tlierc,  the  capitids  being  assigned  a  more  conven- 
ient position.  It  has  not  been  the  cuHtoiu  in  this  coun- 
try williin  theiiicmory  of  living  men  to  place  tliem  tli us. 
Wlietlier  it  lias  been  done  so  within  a  century  cannot 
now  be  tokl,  as  our  oldest  American  diagrams  of  the 
t  older  than  1818.     In  ijtower's  Grammar, 


Where  tlic  Auierieana  put  the  llgun^s  in 'the  lower  i 
some  of  the  less  used  sorts  were  formerly  plaeeil. 

The  general  eustoni  here  wus  ow^e  to  have  the  cupi- 
Ub  at  the  left  of  the  upper  case  and  the  siiiull  capitals 


at  the  right.  Tliis  was  changed  on  the  daily  papers 
forty  or  fifty  yoirs  ago,  and  now  seems  likely  to  he  gen- 
erally adopted  in  all  job  and  book  ofllces.  It  is  cer. 
tainly  more  convenient  to  take  capitals  from  the  right 
than  to  twist  partly  around  to  get  tliein  from  the  left, 
and  they  arc  i^ed  twice  as  often  as  small  capitals.  In 
the  Ronlicr  news  cose  the  croesliar  in  the  upper  case  is 
not  in  the  centre,  but  a  little  to  the  left,  so  that  there  is 
more  room  for  tlie  capitals  than  for  the  small  capitals. 
There  is  less  apace,  also,  above  these  letters,  many  less 
boxes  being  provided.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
to  many  printers  that  the  case  has  not  been  materially 
altered  within  the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  too  muen 
space  for  the  c,  d,  in,  u,  vand  i;  the  thin  spaces  and 
quadrals  are  separated  from  the  tliick  space,  and  the  s, 
ss  noted  elsewhere,  is  thrown  away  from  the  stick  by 
the  interposition  of  y  and  p.  An  eighth  of  the  space  in 
the  lower  case  could  be  saved,  and  a  third  of  that  in  the 
upper  case.  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Rookcr,  for  man}'  years 
foreman  of  tlie  Tribune,  regulated  these  spaces  in  a  case 
he  brought  out  twcnty-tlve  years  ago,  which  is  still  in 
considerable  use,  but  he  ventured  on  no  transpositions. 
We  have  no  diagrams  of  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  but  since  then  thnx;  letters  have 
been  added  lo  the  printer's  alphabet.  The  v  and  u  were 
once  the  same ;  the  1  was  another  form  of  tlie  i.  as  can 
be  aeen  in  our  word  hallelujah,  and  w  was  double  u  or  v. 
In  niany  old  books  William  is  spelled  VVilliam.  When 
these  letters  were  added  they  were  put  where  they  would 
be  most  convenient.    The  two  last  added,  the  J  and  U, 


are  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  In  the  upper  case,  not  be- 
ing inserted  bt^tween  1  and  K  nor  between  T  and  V,  as 
would  naturally  be  supposed.  In  the  lower  ease  tbew 
frequently  changes  place  with  the  comma,  and  the  1  is 
sometimes  foundover  tlie  c  and  sometimes  alongside  of  b. 
Radical  changes  have  been  iiiatle  in  the  case  by  Invent- 
ors, but  tlie  public  has  not  accepted  them.  In  1857  or 
1858  Mr.  Itooker  also  brought  down  the  capitals  and 
small  capitals  into  the  lower  case,  which  was  made  much 
larger  than  usual.  They  were  situated  directly  over  the 
principal  box,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  compositors  who 
worked  upon  the  case  this  iimovation  made  a  saving  in 
time.  He  also  brought  out  another  case  in  which  every 
box  was  of  the  same  size,  but  of  dllTervnt  depths.  Thus 
all  were  brought  close  to  the  hand,  while  uc  requlute 
quantity  of  letter  was  Insured  by  the  depth.  When  tbc 
characters  grew  scarce  a  turn  of  a  crank  at  the  side  would 
raise  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  bring  the  retjui^te  let- 
ters to  the  lop.  The  e  box  was  twenty -seven  inches  deep. 
In  Germany  pairs  of  coses  are  very  rarely  used,  while  In 
P^nee  single  ones  aro  Uie  most  common  in  the  cities.  A 
recent  French  writer  is  not  pleased  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  two,  as  some  of  the  letters  are  thrown  out  en- 
tirely, and  Uie  cases  are  very  diiHi-ult  to  lift.  That  was 
an  olijecljon  tj>  the  original  Booker  case.  Special  cases 
are  made  for  job-work,  being  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
other  cases,  so  as  to  place  the  capitals  alongside  of  the 
lower  case,  and  they  arc  also  made  shallower.  Font 
cases,  or  ctiscs  for  the  deposit  of  extra  sorts,  arc  also 
made.    Si-e  Fost  Cases. 

Cases  especially  ailapted  lo  other  work  tlian  plain 
composition  are  frequently  made.  Those  for  foreign 
hiiiguagea  and  for  music  are  shown,  each  under  its  own 
hci^     But  there  is  English  work  which  varin  much 
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from  that  KCDcnillf  ofleiwl.  Dictionaries  reqiiim  n  ffrwit 
number  of  acrcnted  Ipttcrs ;  algi'bm  needs  tauaj  sorts, 
t-lstrwiicrp  unust-il :  and  in  Ubtihir  work  ticiires.  en  qiuid- 
mt8,  leaders  aod  niles  must  be  provided  for.  In  tlie  lat 
tiT  contingency  a  supplpnientiirj'  cane  consisting  of  tile 
niiditionikl  cbitnictcrs  is  sometimes  lixed  to  the  Imr  be- 
tween tlic  cm  nnd  en  bonea  on  tbc  one  side  anil  the  d  and 
c  on  tiie  otlier  side.  Sec  Tabci.ar  Work.  In  oUicr 
coses  the  least  used  letters  can  be  transposed  to  the  up- 
[HTCnae  and  their  place  taken  by  the  other  sorts.  Some- 
limes  a  box  becomes  entirely  unused,  as  w  when  Latin 
is  compMed.  In  tills  case  any  tignturc  or  cxtni  letter 
<'an  be  laid  in  Els  place.  Putting  two  thin  letlers  along- 
side of  encb  other  slioiild  be  avoided,  or  two  letters  tliat 
look  nineb  alike,  as  the  long  f  and  tlie  f.  Tberc  will  in- 
fallibly be  mixing  of  tbc  eluiraelers. 

The  case  slionlu  become  no  more  than  moderately  full. 
The  practice  of  many  workmen  of  lillini;  the  boxes  up 
even  with  tlie  lop,  and  then  [iniceeding  to  hi^p  up  still 
mon-  in  the  centre,  even  pliiciiig  lends  iR'tweeii  the  dif- 
fereut  compartments  so  tjuit  the  boxes  may  pmctically 


be  rendered  deeper,  should  cease.  It  is  only  on  daily 
papers  and  on  the  last  day  of  weeklies  thnt  n  compositor 
cannot  distribute  after  he  has  once  begun  his  day's  work. 
Xewspapersare  never  set  in  type  liirj^'er  thnn  long  primer, 
and  if  that  should  happen  to  be  used  so  that  no  distribu- 
tion CAD  take  place,  the  workman  being  swift,  it  is  the 
(iutv  of  the  office  to  provide  him  with  two  pairs  of  cases. 
That  will  give  him  a  supply  of  twelve  tliousand  ems. 
In  the  general  run  of  b(x>kwork  and  strniglitforward 

iob-worf  an  hour  can  be  taken  in  the  rooming,  just  be- 
rire  noon,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  before  closing  for  tbc 
day.  On  daily  papers  the  type  is  hardly  ever  larger 
tlian  brerier.  anil  a  case  of  that  or  a  smaller  letter  ought 
to  give  eight  or  nine  thousaud  ems.  without  being  too 
mneb  crowded.  Shaking  eases  to  tlie  extent  sonietinies 
neon  should  be  Btrictly  forbidden.  A  gentle  inclination 
hackwanl  is  generally  sulTicieut.  In  boxes  tlmt  have 
verj-  few  letters,  these  making  a  sort  of  Hooring  to  the 
box,  a  comer  should  be  moved  with  a  bruss  rule,  and 
then  the  flngera  used  to  pull  the  others  out  of  tlio  places 


A.  All  eases,  even  on  ilaily  newspapers,  should  be 
Ial>eli«I.  This  will  frei^iiently  prevent  can-less  or  dirty 
compositoN  from  distnbuting  wrung  fonts  into  tlien). 


The  lal>el8  should  be  at  least  double  prcat  primer.    Aft^r 
being  well  pasted  iin  and  driul  they  should  be  vamiahed. 

Case  is  fre<iuently  used  In  onpusition  to  press,  WIku 
the  two  arc  conjoined.  <Tise  and  press,  it  UKrans  the  whole 
art  of  printins,  eiisi!  bt-ing  the  (^xiiposltor's  portion.  In 
Scothind,  ana  to  Ronu;  extent  in  England,  ea-ie-room 
means  the  eonipodng-rooni.  "  His  vaav.  luia  been  token 
away"  sigTiitie«  that  a  luim  is  d[sehurc(>i1.  "To  hold  a 
case""  implies  a.  steadj;  trituutton.  fii  French  case  is 
cassc ;  th(-  upper  ease  is  eassenu  sujierieur  or  hnutde- 
ciissc  :  th<>  lower  ciiae  is  cassciiu  infeneur  or  bas-de-eiisse. 
Tlie  Iwxes  are  eassetius.  There  formerly  was  a  word  In 
French  for  a  man  who  work<-4l  at  case,  cnssier.  but  it  is 
now  eutirely  disused.  In  Gennnn  eases  are  Kiisten,  and 
a  box  is  Fach.    See  Lay  of  the  C'.^se. 

a.  The  cover  of  a  cloth-bounil  book. 

Case- Bending  Machine.— A  machine  for  tiending 
th(!  cjises  of  books  before  they  axe  put  over  the  folded 
sheets,  thus  saving  time  and  making  the  work  always 
uniform.     In  addition  it  glosses  the  ei>ver. 

Casfl-deaner. — A  contrivance  by  which  a  cnsc  with 
a  wire  bottom,  but  reversed  from  the  onliniiry  case,  is 
firmly  iittnehed  to  the  latter,  which  la  then  inverted. 
Typ;-  camiol  slip  out  iir  be  dropped,  as  each  box  emp- 
ties into  the  corresponding  l>ox  of  the  wire  attachment. 
The  wooden  (aisc  urn  then  be  removed  and  tlie  bellows 
applied  botli  to  the  c'ase  and  the  bottom  of  tlie  tyi>e,  now 
on  top.  thus  eoniplei^'ly  cleaning  them.  When  tlx'  type 
is  put  hack  agiiln  the  two  coAes  are  again  inverted  and 
tlie  o|>erition  is  Iin- 
isheil.  This  Invention 
is  a  very  uaeful  one. 

Case  Depart- 
ment.—Ill  Scotland, 
a  phrase  uwd  for  the 
comjiosi  ng-rooi  n . 

Cases  Down.— 
\V"liene:..Hi-«nreoutof 
use  and  taken  <lown 
from  tlie  fnime  the 
fact  is  thus  expn'sscd. 

Case,  Neirton,  of 
Hartford,  C^onn..  was 
1  >om  in  Canton ,  Conn. , 
in  the  year  18(IT.  He 
was  employed  tm  a 
fanu  till  hiB  majoriry.  IIk-  .  ., 
the  art  of  plate-printing.  Afli-ra  time  he  went  to  New 
York,  engaging  in  the  siiiiie  iK'Ciinalion,  but  shortly  aftt-r 
retumi-d  to  Hartford  and  stalled  a  small  ollk:i' fur  print- 
ing maps,  iNiiik-notes,  ice.  In  1880  lie.  with  twii  »tlH>ra, 
under  the  title  of  Case,  Tilfuiy  &  Co.,  purchased  the 
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office  of  J.  Hnbburd  Wcllrs  for  $4,500.  This  had  a  num- 
ber of  hADd-preBsen  and  conHidemble  type.  Two  years 
aft^r  Philemon  Canticld,  who  hnd  tlie  largest  office  in 
the  State,  diaposcd  of  it  to  this  firm.  Thej  rented  the 
buildine  on  Trumliull  street  formerly  used  as  a  jail,  and 
adnptca  it  to  their  purpose,  there  uniting  both  offlccs. 
In  1840  they  began  publishing  a  Cottage  Bible,  which 
proved  a  success,  and  aftcrwanle  published  many  other 
works,  neaily  all  being  productive  of  satisfactory  busi- 
ness rpsults.  In  1850  a  very  large  building  was  erected 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  firm,  adding  a  department 
of  bookbinding.  In  1857  the  title  was  clianged  to  Case. 
TxKkwood  &  Co.,  and  the  next  year  LevereCt  Bminard 
was  admitted  as  a  partner.  In  1850  Mr.  Case  begun  the 
maniifaeture  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictioaarj-,  of 
which  several  hundred  tliousand  were  printed,  and  in 
1867  he  printed  over  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
Orcciey's  American  Conllict.  Until  about  1870  Mr.  Ciisc 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business,  but  had 
latterly  left  the  management  in  younger  hands.  He  died 
in  September,  18D0,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  (;900.000, 
a  large  portion  of  whieli  was  given  to  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical SennonTy. 

Gbss  Overseer. — The  foreman  of  the  composing 
dcpartnieut  U  sujnetiuies  thus  designated  in  ICuglaud. 

Gase-RackB.— ReeeptAcles  for  holding  cases  when 
out  of  use,  distinct  from  fraine -racks,  which  ore  used  for 
cases  in  use.  In  Amer. 
icit  Uiese  contrivances 
are  usually  clinracter- 
ized  simply  as  racks. 

Caae-Rulea.— TIic 
English  nauie  forliibor- 
saving  rules. 

Case  Huns  Otbt. 
— When  the  case  lias 
been  over-filled. 

Castrated  Edl- 
tlonB. — Edition.s  troiii 
whirli  some  portions  of 


the  r 


t  ha 


because  of 
offcnsivenesB. 

Case  -Work.  — 1. 
That  kiD<l  of  work  in 
bookbinding  by  which 
the  covers  are  made 
separately  from  the 
liook,  and  in  quantities. 
in  distinction  from  oth- 
er work  In  which  the 
cover  is  made  on  the  book.  Cloth-bound  books  iind 
Bibles  are  the  pr{ncip]il  ones  thus  treated.  3.  An  ex- 
pression somctimrs  used  in  Eogliind  for  dedniug  the 
composi Lots'  work  in  printing  a  book. 

Casing  Letter.— The  operation  of  putting  type  in 
the  cases  when  a  new  fout  is  laid.  A  case  is  icquinil 
for  each  fifty  pounds  of  the  font,  when  it  is  to  be  used 
continually.  This  is  done  in  newspaper  oR1<vs.  but  in 
book  ofliees  one  hundred  or  one  huntlrraand  fifty  pounds 


has  bc<m  tikken  from  the  papers  to  fill  tlie  cas<'s  comfort- 
ably the  remninder  can  be  tied  up  again  and  put  away 
ttU'requircd. 

Casing-PapeT.— A  machine-made  paper  in  England 
whiiJi  eonies  unilcr  the  head  of  browns,  used  fur  wrap- 
ping purposes. 

C^lon,  WiniBin,  the  earliest  of  the  modem  school 
of  English  tvjic-foimders,  and  nnc  of  the  most  eminent, 
was  bom  at  lliiles  Owen,  in  Hhropsliirc,  England,  in  the 
veur  lflB2.  He  learned  the  art  of  engraving  on  gun 
locks  aod  barrels  iu  London,  and  afterwatUs  set  up  for 
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himself.  His  skill  In  making  tools  and  omunenta  for 
bookbindets  attmcted  the  attention  of  John  Watts,  an 
eminent  printer  of  that  day,  in  whoee  office  Franklin 
was  once  employed,  who  encouraged  him  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  cutting  of  letters  for  bookbindcTS.  William 
Bowyer.  another  great  printer,  noticed  these  letters,  and 
with  Watts  and  Bettenliam,  another  printer,  lent  bim 
£500  to  begin  punch- 
cutting.  He  could  ob- 
tain  no  information 
from  any  other  person 
as  to  how  preceding 
workmen  had  man 
aged,  and  his  subsc 
qucnt  success  which 
was  undoubted  was 
entirely  owing  to  his 
own  iVm"ty  "i« 
superiority  oiir  tho^ 
who  hnd  preceded  hini  , 
WHS  miirki  1  and  Eng  ( 
land  was  no  longer 
compelled  to  resort  to 
Holland  for  the  tjpcs 
needed  for  ^ood  books 
The  cliief  clmractcns- 
tic  of  his  work  is  its 
tasl«.  The  letters  were  neither  thin  and  scratchr  nor  fat 
and  ponderous,  but  Ihey  were  admirably  adapted  to  each 
other  and  to  aclnal  use.  He  was  successful  in  business, 
and  also  esteemed  as  a  member  of  society.  He  died  on 
.January  28.  17M,  aced  seventy-four  years.  He  was 
thrice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Will- 
iam, the  elder  son,  succeeded  him.  His  wife,  Misa  Eliza- 
beth Cortlitch,  had  two  sons,  William  and  Henry.  Tlie 
former  managed  the  foundry,  hut  in  1793  disposed  of 
the  foundry  to  his  mother  and  sister-in-law,  tbe  widow 
of  Henry  Caslon.    The  elder  Sirs.  Caslon  could  never  be 

E^rsuaded  tliat  any  attempt  to  rival  the  original  William 
nslon  could  be  siicecsstul,  and  the  business  riLu  down. 
On  her  death  Mrs.  Henry  Caslon  bought  her  share,  had 
new  faces  cut,  and  the  foundry  received  a  great  impetus. 
She  had  a  partner,  Nathaniel  Catherwood,  but  both  died 
not  long  after  success  had  been  achieved,  the  former  in 
March,  1600.  and  the  latter  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
Henry  Caslon.  the  son  of  Mre.  Henry  Caslon,  succeeded 
them  in  business.  It  is  still  continued  in  London,  as 
IE.  W.  Caslon  &  Co.,  no  member  of  that  family  being 
interested  at  present.  The  last  one  died  in  1878.  The 
present  manager  is  T.  W.  Smith.  This  foundry  was  the 
one  which  first  rcintrtxluced  what  is  now  known  as  old- 
style  type. 

Caslon  Type,— A  term  sometimes  applied  in  Eng- 
hind  to  the  old-faced  types  cut  by  William  Caslon, 

Cassa  (Itul.).— A  cose. 

Casae  (Fr.). — Case ;  hi  casst!  des  defets,  the  sort  case 
^the  font  case. 

Caosetia,  le  (Fr.).— A  box  (of  the  casi>). 

Cassettlnl  (Ital.).— The  boxes  of  a  case. 

Cassettino  del  Dlavolo  (Ital ).— The  devil's  box  ; 
a  box  reserved  for  broken  letters  and  pi. 

Casaetto  (Ital.).— Cases  for  brass  rule,  cuts,  Sx. 

Casale  Paper.  —  Broken  priper,  from  the  French 
ciiasiT,  to  break.  The  Icnn  has  now  g<ine  out  of  use, 
but  a  former  writer  on  typ<)gmphy  says ;  "  A  bundle  o( 
paper  contains  two  reams,  or  forty-three  quires,  and 
twenty-four  sheets  to  each  quire,  if  perfect ;  if  ncrt, 
twenty  quires  to  the  ream,  of  which  the  two  outside 
quires  arc  culled  corded  or  cassic,  as  they  only  serve  for 
cases  to  the  ream.  These  outwde  quires  are  liy  the  pa- 
per-maker made  up  of  torn,  wrinkled,  stained  and  other 
damaged  sheets,  yet  the  whole  quire  very  rarely  consists 
of  siicli  shwts,  hut  frequently  some  good  shceto  may  be 
found  iu  looking  tbcm  over.    But  the  general  custcMn 
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now  is  for  booksellers  and  authors  to  send  in  their  paper 
perfect.  When,  however,  it  is  sent  in  imperfect  it  is  the 
warehoiiseman's  business  to  lay  by  the  two  outside  quires, 
and  cull  them  when  most  convenient ;  likewise  to  dis- 
pose of  them  so  that  they  may  neither  be  at  the  begin- 
ning nor  end,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  volume,  or 
use  them  for  Jobs  or  proof-paper,  for  tliey  arc  seldom  as 
perfect  as  the  inside  quires."  After  the  mtroduction  of 
the  Fourdrinier  machme  this  practice  was  disused,  and 
since  1842  has  been  obsolete. 

Cast. — A  direction  at  the  head  of  a  page  or  pages  by 
the  editor  of  a  magazine  or  book  that  he  h}is  completed 
his  final  prcx)f  and  that  the  plates  can  now  be  made.  In 
some  offices  O.  K.  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of ' '  oil  korrcct/'  the  spell- 
ing charged  against  Amos  Kendall,  postmaster-general 
in  Jackson's  time,  who  was  said  by  his  enemies  to  have 
speUed  these  words  thus. 

Castaldi,  Panphilo.— It  is  claimed  by  the  Italians 
that  the  invention  of  printing  is  owing  to  Castaldi.  He 
was  bom  of  a  distinguished  mmily  in  Feltre,  in  the  early 
p;irt  of  the  fifteenth  centiury,  and  had  attained  reputa- 
tion in  1456.  He  was  a  literary  man,  and  was  a  poet  of 
considerable  merit.  The  story  of  his  life  is  tluis  related 
by  an  Italian  historian : 

*•  Panphilo  Castiildi  was  bom  in  Feltre,  of  noble  par- 
ents, at  the  end  of  the  fourt^H^nth  century.  He  was 
highly  educated  and  intelligent.  Although  a  poet  and 
a  lawyer  of  good  reputation,  his  love  for  literature  in- 
duced him  to  open  a  school  for  polite  learning,  which 
soon  became  famous  and  attnicted  pupils  from  foreign 
countries.  None  of  his  pupils  acquired  greater  reputa- 
tion than  John  Fust,  who  is  called  Fausto  Comisbergo 
by  the  historian  of  Feltre.  This  Fust  resided  with  Cas- 
taldi in  Feltre  as  early  as  1454.  In  the  year  1442  Castaldi 
had  seen  a  proof  of  Outenberg's  attempts  at  the  inven- 
tion of  typography.  Gutenberg  at  that  time  (1442)  was 
supporte<l  by  the  money  of  Fust  and  the  skill  of  Schoef- 
fer,  his  partners.  After  ten  years  of  experiment  Guten- 
berg had  done  nothing  more  than  print  from  blocks  of 
wood  and  with  metallic  characU^rs.  He  had  not  yet  in- 
vented movable  types,  for  the  Bible  of  1456  should  be 
classified  with  the  block-books. 

"  Castaldi,  more  ingenious  or  more  fortunate,  had  al- 
ready invented  movable  types  before  the  arrival  of  Fust 
in  fVjltre.  It  is  well  known  that  a  century  before  the 
publication  of  the  Mentz  Psalter  of  1457  initial  letters 
and  capital  letters  fonned  of  glass  were  manufactured 
at  Murano  and  used  in  It^dy.  These  ghiss  letters  were 
probably  the  invention  of  Pietro  di  Natale,  Bishop  of 
Equilo.  Castaldi  had  noticed  that  these  letters  were  of 
advantage  to  the  scribes,  who  printed  them  in  their 
manuscnpt  books.  lie  at  once  Siiw  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  print  entire  books,  insti>ad  of  occasional  let- 
ters, with  movable  types.  The  facility  with  which  this 
invention  had  been  made  caused  him  to  undervalue  its 
importance.  He  gave  the  idea  to  Fust,  who,  returning 
to  his  partners  in  1456  or  a  little  before,  enabled  them  to 
appropriate  the  invention  of  Castaldi.  They  greedily 
adopted  this  invention,  and  in  1457  they  produced  the 
Psalter,  the  first  book  printed  with  movable  characters 
of  wood." 

Nothing  is  extant  printed  by  him,  and  his  invention, 
if  it  really  was  an  invention,  was  a  barren  one.  Castaldi 
died  in  1470. 

Cast-iron  Chases. — Chases  made  by  casting  in  an 
imn-foundry.  These,  thous^h  cheaper  than  wrought- 
iron,  are  rougher  and  more  lilely  to  be  fractured.  When 
made  by  good  foundries  sizes  as  large  as  medium  may 
be  ordered. 

Casting  Up. — Measuring  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
so  that  the  compositor  may  ^  paidf.  The  statement  that 
all  works  ^ould  be  cast  up  with  the  heads  and  direc- 
tions inclusive  means  that  in  measuring  the  compositor 


should  be  paid  for  head  and  foot  lines.    Not  used  in 
America. 

Casting  Off! — ^Estimating  how  manv  pa^es  a  certain 
quantity  of  copy  will  make  in  type.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  Should  the  copy  be  reprint,  it  can  be 
done  quickly,  a  few  lines  of  it  bein^  composed  and  the 
result  notic^.  But  in  manuscript  it  is  not  so  easy.  It 
may  be  in  several  handwritings  and  on  pages  of  difTer- 
ent  magnitudes.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopH>dias,  and  is  frequently  so  in  other 
works.  When  all  the  writing,  however,  is  done  by  one 
author  the  task  is  more  simple.  Yet  even  in  this  case, 
owin^  to  the  greater  number  of  paragraphs  in  one  part 
than  in  another,  the  variations  in  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom,  and  the  interlinea- 
tions and  erasures,  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  m^e 
im  approximation.  There  is  also  another  thing  to  be 
noticed.  A  writer  will  frequently  begin  a  book  in  a  hand 
of  a  certain  magnitude,  but,  that  not  being  his  custom- 
ary one,  he  mav,  long  before  the  work  is  concluded,  fall 
into  his  natimif  handwriting,  which  may  either  be  larger 
or  smaller.  Many  books  require  no  casting  off ;  they 
are  to  be  set  until  the  work  is  finished,  whether  it  makes 
four  hundred  or  six  hundred  pages.  But  when  there  is 
a  necessity  for  the  copy  to  go  into  so  many  pages,  the 
Ejects  of  copy  should  first  be  accurately  numbered,  not 
trusting  to  the  author's  numbers.  Then  a  dozen  lines  of 
copv  without  interlineations  are  to  be  taken  from  each 
of  four  or  five  different  places  in  an  ordinary  book,  or 
six  to  eight  in  a  large  one,  which  are  to  be  set  up  in  the 
measure  proposed.  If  they  nm  alike,  the  authoi^s  hand- 
writing is  probably  very  regular.  If  the  twelve  lines 
make  ten  oi  type,  and  there  arc  thirty-nine  on  the  page, 
then  each  sheet  will  require  thirty-two  and  a  half  lines 
in  the  metal.  The  page,  it  will  be  supposed,  has  forty 
lines,  there  being  nine  hundriKl  pages  of  copy.  Dividfe 
the  product  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  with  nine  hundred 
by  forty  and  the  number  of  pages  can  l)e  told,  which  in 
this  case  is  seven  hundred  and  s(.wenty-six  and  a  quarter. 
Such  would  be  the  result  if  every  page  were  exactly 
alike.  But  chapter  headings  must  be  allowed  for,  ex- 
tracts go  in  smaller  type,  as  do  notes  and  poetry,  and 
there  is  an  average  of  nearly  half  a  page  lost  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  The  amount  of  erasures  must  be  com- 
puted, and  also  how  much  effect  the  interlineations  will 
have  in  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  text.  It  may  result 
from  this  calculation  that  there  will  be  equal  to  nine 
hundred  and  eleven  pages  of  copy,  so  that  several  pages 
more  must  be  made. 

A  determination  of  this  matter  with  exactness  is  of 
great  importance.  Each  part  of  a  book  should  be  esti- 
mated separately.  The  title-page  and  its  reverse  will 
make  two  pages ;  a  preface  two,  four,  six,  or  as  many  as 
may  be  neecled  ;  the  table  of  contents  an  even  number 
of  pa^es,  although  a  list  of  illustrations  may  be  run  in 
with  it ;  following  this  is  the  body  of  the  work,  possibly 
with  notes  or  extracts  in  smaller  type,  and  at  the  end  a 
supplement,  an  appendix  and  an  index.  Each  of  these 
must  be  carefully  computed  and  then  the  whole  added 
together.  There  are  several  sources  of  error  here  which 
should  be  guarded  against.  If  the  computation  wtis  for 
solid  pages,  and  it  should  afterwards  be  decided  to 
change  tnem  to  leaded  pages,  the  ratio  is  not  the  same 
between  the  amount  of  matter  in  each  if  the  type  is 
small  pica  as  it  is  if  the  type  is  long  primer.  In  a  page 
of  nonpareil  leaded  the  leads  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
space ;  in  pica  one-seven tli.  Ijcadecl  matter  should  also 
have  more  liberal  computations  for  blanks,  chapter  head- 
ings or  space  between  paragraphs  of  different  sized  type, 
and  in  double-leadcnl  matter  the  words  must  be  spac^ 
more  widely  apart.  Type  grows  thicker  as  it  gets  small- 
er. Thus  a  page  of  1,000  ems  in  pica  would  contain 
1,361  ems  in  small  pi(».  1,777  in  lon^  primer,  2,250  in 
bourgeois,  2,777  in  brevier,  3,861  in  minion  and  4,000  in 
nonpareil.    But  the  4,000  ems  in  nonpareil  do  not  con- 
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tain  as  much  as  four  pages  of  pica ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  contain  more  tlian  tlirec  and  a  half  pages. 
Upon  this  subject  Hansard  remarks  that  to  cast  oft 
manuscript  with  accuracy  and  precision  is  an  essential 
object,  but  a  very  unpleasant  and  troublesome  task,  re- 

auiring  great  attention  and  mature  deliberation.  Much 
ifflculty  and  trouble  are  occjisioned  by  copy  irregularly 
written,  containing  interlineations,  erasures  and  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  paper ;  to  these  irregularities  the 
attention  must  be  closely  directed,  and  they  will  too  fre- 
quently baflle  the  best  endeavors  at  calculation.  The 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  copy,  and  to  notice  w^hether  it  is  written  evenly, 
whether  it  has  many  interlineations,  &c.,  the  number  of 
break-lines,  and  whether  divided  into  chapters  and  sub- 
heads, so  that  allowances  may  be  made  in  the  c^ilculation 
to  prevent  the  plan  of  the  work  from  being  afterwards 
infringed  upon.  These  observations  should  be  entered 
as  a  memonindum  on  a  separat^^  piece  of  paper,  to  assist 
the  memory  and  save  the  trouble  of  re-examining  the 
manuscript. 

This  preparation  being  made,  take  that  part  of  the 
copy  for  calculation  nearest  the  geneml  tond(?ncy  of  the 
writing,  and  reckon  the  number  of  wonls  cont-iinwl  in 
one  line,  previously  counting  a  number  of  seimrate  lines, 
so  that  tlie  one  adopted  may  be  a  fair  avenge  ;  then  take 
the  number  of  lines  in  a  page  and  midtiply  the  one  by 
the  other,  which  again  multiply  by  the  quantity  of  folios 
(pages)  which  the  manuscript  coj)y  may  cont^iin,  and  thus 
wo  are  put  into  possession  of  the  amount  of  wonls  con- 
tuned  in  tlie  work  with  as  little  loss  of  time  and  tis  much 
accurjicy  as  circumsbmces  will  admit ;  the  necessary  al- 
lowance should  then  be  made  for  break-lines,  chapters, 
insc^rtions,  &c.,  according  to  the  observations  previously 
made  on  the  memorandum.  If  the  information  has  been 
furnished  as  to  what  sized  letter  the  work  is  to  be  done 
in  and  what  the  width  of  the  page,  the  measure  is  to  be 
made  accortiingly,  and  after  composing  a  few  lines  of  the 
manuscript  copy  wo  shall  be  enabled  to  fonn  an  opinion 
of  the  numlKjr  of  words  which  will  come  into  each  print- 
ed line  ;  then  take  the  length  of  the  page  and  multiply 
the  one  by  the  other,  which  will  produce  the  informa- 
tion previously  gained  from  the  adoption  of  the  sjmie 
made  on  the  manuscript  page ;  then  compare  their  re- 
sults, and  if  the  manuscript  drive  out  multiply  the  print 
by  a  larger  number  than  the  last  folio  of  the  writing ; 
and  so,  vice  versa,  if  the  print  drive  out  we  multiply  it 
by  a  less,  until  we  l)ring  the  number  of  wonls  to  agree  ; 
the  multiplier  on  the  printed  c^ilculation  will  show  what 
will  be  the  bist  folio  of  the  printed  volume,  which  being 
divide<l  into  sheets  acconling  to  the  printed  size  of  the 
work,  it  will  be  ascerUuned  whether  it  will  bear  to  be 
leaded,  or  the  chapters  begin  pages,  &e.,  or  whether  it 
must  be  made  up  close,  the  mciisure  widened,  the  page 
lengthened,  or  tlie  size  of  the  letter  re<luced. 

Should  the  size  of  the  page  and  letter  be  left  to  the 
opinion  of  the  printer,  with  no  other  onler  than  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  the  work  is  intended  to  make,  by  following 
the  above  ujode  he  will  be  enabled  pretty  accunitely  to 
give  his  directions.  \V(?  t^ike  the  number  of  words  m  a 
line  of  nianuseri])t  at  twenty,  the  lines  in  a  page  at  fifty  ; 
we  multiply  fifty  by  twenty,  which  will  pnHiuce  l,d()() 
wonls  in  a  page  ;  we  then  multiply  1,()00  by  422,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  mnnber  of  folios  in  the  manuscript, 
and  we  shall  find  it  contains  422,000  wonls.  The  work 
being  printed  in  pica  octuvo,  twenty  ems  mcjisure,  and 
each  luie  containing  ten  words,  e^ich  page  forty  lines, 
the  case  will  stand  thus  : 


MANUSCRIPT. 

50  y  20  X  422  =  422,000 


PRINTED. 

40x10x1,055^^422.000 


TTaving  ascertained  the  number  of  sheets  the  work  will 
make,  and  that  numb<?r  being  sufiicient  for  two  volumes, 
they  are  divided  acconlingly.  But  should  the  author 
wish  to  have  his  work  comprised  in  cue  voluino,  it  is  to 
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be  prepared  with  the  sized  type  and  measure  which  may 
accord  with  his  inclinations.  By  referring  to  a  scale  of 
proportions,  and  placing  a  brevier  by  the  side  of  the  picji 
body,  we  find  that  a  page  will  contam  sixty-two  lines  in- 
ste^id  of  forty,  and  the  same  dilTerence  in  the  width, 
which  will  be  one-half  more  than  the  former  calculation. 
We  therefore  midtiply  sixty-two  by  fifteen  words  in  a 
line,  one-half  added  to  the  ten  in  pica,  which  will  give 
930  words  in  a  page  ;  multiply  that  by  454,  it  will  pro- 
duce 422,220  words ;  454  will,  therefore,  be  the  hist  folio, 
should  tlie  volume  be  printed  in  brevier,  which  wiU  be 
twenty-eight  sheets  and  six  pages.  In  works  that  are  to 
be  leaded,  the  c^dcuhition  must  be  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lemi  in  the  house  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
{)rinted,  as  they  are  apt  to  vary ;  though  in  general  three 
eads  go  to  a  brevier.  [It  appears  from  this  that  the 
leads  in  Hansard's  time  were  thicker  than  are  now  usinl.l 
Therefore,  in  a  work  similar  to  the  foregoing  we  should 
add  one-third  for  leads,  wluch  will  drive  it  out  to  604 
pa^es,  which  is  more  than  a  volume  generally  cont^iins. 
If  it  should  be  thought  too  much  the  measure  may  be 
widened  and  the  page  lengthened. 

Casuels  (Fr.).— Jobs. 

Catalogue. — A  list  of  enumeration  of  names,  titles 
of  books  or  articles  of  men^handise  amingefl  methodi- 
cally. This  class  of  work  is  a  very  important  one  in 
priiiting-ofllce^.  Catalogues  originally  were  only  state- 
ments in  a  very  condensed  form  of  the  goods  which 
dealers  had  to  show,  but  they  have  increased  in  bulk 
and  expensiveness  until  now  some  of  them  are  among 
the  most  sumptuous  books  manufactured.  The  hirgest 
one  published  in  the  printing  line  in  early  days  was  a 
quarto  specimen  book  of  the  Johnson  Type-Foundry, 
issued  about  1856,  which  cost  many  thousiinds  of  dol- 
lars. An  expense  of  }j;10,000  for  a  cat^ilogue  is  common, 
while  }J40,0<M)  or  $50,000  has  frequenUy  been  spent. 
The  page  is  as  a  rule  a  very  large  one  ;  often  there  arc  a 
multitude  of  cuts  introduced,  which  require  great  piins 
in  getting  rejuly.  The  book  is  frequently  a  thick  one, 
and  a  strong  and  handsome  binding  has  to  be  providcxl 
for  it.  Instiinces  are  known  where  the  cost  of  catalogues 
hiis  been  more  than  $100,000. 

Catch  for  the  Bar. — In  wooden  hand-presses,  two 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  fonn  of  a  cross,  one  part  coming 
agsiinst  the  bar  when  it  returns  after  making  an  impres- 
sion.   Its  use  is  to  prevent  the  bar  going  over  too  far. 

Catches. — 3Iade  generally  of  brass,  to  hold  stereo- 
type or  electrotype  phites  on  blocks. — JacM. 

Catch-Line. — 1.  The  line  which  contains  the  catch- 
wonl  at  the  bottom  of  a  page.  2.  A  short,  unimpor- 
tant line  placwl  between  longer  lines  on  a  title-page  or 
in  a  displayed  job  ;  such  wonls  as  of,  and,  the,  or,  when 
standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  long  lines,  being  catch- 
lines. 

Catch-word.— A  word  placed  at  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  of  pages  in  old  books,  indioiting  the  first  word 
on  the  following  page.  The  use  of  catchwords  was  in 
vogue  till  about  1807,  but  there  are  some  instances  much 
later.  One  English  periodical,  the  Quarterly  Review, 
still  employs  them. 

Catenati.— Chained  books.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  usual  to  chain  books  to  shelves  and  reading-desks, 
and  when,  as  oftcin  happened,  a  volume  was  too  hejivy 
to  be  lifted,  the  desk  to  which  it  was  chained  was  nuide 
to  revolve.  In  large  households  or  baronial  castles  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  book  which  was  prized 
and  valued  by  all  att^iched  to  a  tiible  or  sttuid  m  the 
great  liall,  so  that  those  members  of  the  family  who 
could  read  had  easy  access  to  the  volume.  This  custom 
of  securing  books  bv  means  of  chains  prevailed  also  in 
churches.  A  print  is  ext^'int  representing  the  libniry  in 
the  University  of  Ley<len  which  shows  that  this  practice 
extended  down  to  the  8c»venteentli  century.  ]^lr.  Will- 
iam Blades  has  written  interestingly  on  Chained  Books. 
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CAX 


Canatique  (Pr.).— Lye  or  potnflh,  used  in  washing  a 
form. 

CaTe,  £dward,  the  editor  of  the  Gcntlemnn's  Maga- 
zine, was  bred  a  printer.     His  master,  a  printer  of  some 
reputation,  named  Collins,  lived  uiiliappily  with  his 
wife,  and  the  years  of  Cave's  apprenticeship  proved  very 
uncomfortable  ones.    He  had  received  a  goo(l  eduaition, 
and  after  his  time  was  out  edited  and  wrote  some  books, 
then  being  made  cleric  of  the  franks.    By  his  diligence 
and  economy  he  at  length  saved  enough  to  purehase  a 
small  printing-office,  and  be^n  the  publiaition  of  the 
(jrentlem>in's  Magazine,  a  penodi- 
Oid  which  has  continued  to  our 
time,  and  which  was  for  many 
years  the  diief  English  repertory 
of  history  and  light  liteniturc. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  for  a  long  time 
its  chief  writer.     Cave  died  on 
January  10.  1754,  having  been 
bom  on  Febnuur  29,  1691.    His 
sobriquet  was  Sylvan  us  Urban. 

CaTis,  Adam  T.,  a  printer  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  bom  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  March  4,  1815. 
He  entered  the  American  Volun- 
teer office  in  that  town  in  1815, 
and  then  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  wais  under  instruction 
in  the  type  and  stereotype  foun- 
dry of  <mlediah  Howe,  lie  pub- 
HsIkkI  a  newspaper  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va. ,  and  was  also  employed 
in  Washington.  In  1847  he  went 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  becom- 
ing the  foreman  of  the  ^lercury, 
and  later  was  a  publisher  of  the  South  Carolinian,  at 
Columbia,  8.  C.  For  two  successive  winters  he  and  his 
fMirtner  were  printers  to  the  lower  house.  While  in 
South  Carolina  he  studiwl  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  on  the  war  breaking  out  he  returned  to  Colum- 
bia, l>ccoming  foreman  and  associate  editor  of  the  Caro- 
lina Guardian.  After  the  war  he  went  back  again  to 
Washington,  and  in  1874  becime  a  proof-reader  in  the 
Government  Printing-Office,  where  he  still  remains.  He 
contributed  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
of  Menamin's  Printers'  Circular  a  long  and  caref  ully-pre- 
parwl  account  of  the  Columbia  Typognipliical  Society, 
an  exceedingly  valwible  addition  to  the  history  of  print- 
ing in  Amenca. 

Caxton,  William,  an  eminent  printer  of  England, 
and  the  first  who  practiced  his  art  in  that  country,  was 
bom  •'  in  Kent  in  the  Weald.*'    The  year  is  not  known, 


in  1441,  before  Caxton's  apprenticeship  had  expired. 
Very  soon  after  this  he  left  England  for  Bruges,  m  the 
Ix)w  Countries,  tlien  the  centre  of  the  tnide  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  remained  there  for  thirty  years.  In 
1462  Edward  IV.  grjuited  to  an  association  of  English 
merchants,  the  Merclumt  Adventurers,  a  new  charter 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  Caxton  was  named 
its  governor  at  Bmges.  This  position  was  a  highly -im- 
portant one,  and  his  appointment  indicated  that  he  was 
a  man  of  high  consideration  among  his  fellow-merchants. 
The  sister  of  the  king  married  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at 

(^ttloine  ^xU  of  ^gug^te?  fotb  of  ^caUa 
anb  of  iU  3r^^  ^f  TiTgS^^  ©efenbour  CiX(^ 
birec^our  o^t^t  fiege  @popo0icjue+  ik*  (Ew^ 
prgtt^^b  fig  we  libifiPiaw  Ca;:^ott  at  Tl7epwin^ 
\ixt  t^t  peat  of  our  forb  w.  cccc.  ijcji^iy 


<\ 


tntntUivte  noBCt  tt  tfxe  lihwup  pnnce 
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nor  is  his  family,  but  he  describes  himself  in  1474  as  an 
old  man,  an<l  we  know  that  he  was  apprenticed  in  14*38 
to  the  mercer's  tnide.  lie  must,  therefore,  have  been 
born  not  far  from  1419  or  1420.  Robert  Large,  a  deiilcr 
in  cloths  of  high  reputation,  was  his  master,  but  he  died 
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about  this  time  and  bestowed  much  favor  upon  the  mer- 
cer, and  by  1470  he  had  entirely  relin(|uislKKi  his  busi- 
ness for  the  household  service  of  Margaret.  lie  hjul 
long  paid  attention  to  the  romances  of  the  day  and  tnins- 
latt»d  some  of  them  to  keep  himself  out  of  idleness.  The 
first  that  he  thus  took  up  was  IjC  Recuycll  des  llistoires 
de  Troye.  It  was  in  cjeat  demiind,  and  in  order  to 
oblige  liis  friends  he  rc'sol ved  to  learn  the  new  art  of  print- 
ing so  that  he  might  have  more  copies  to  lend.  No  year 
nor  place  of  publicjition  was  mentioncfl  in  the  book  when 
it  was  at  last  given  to  the  world,  and  bibliographers 
disagree  as  to  the  town  where  he  learned  the  art.  Mr. 
Bl:ides,  who  is  the  highest  authority  upon  this  matter,  is 
of  opinion  that  he  learned  it  from  Colard  Mansion,  who 
about  1473  set  up  a  press  in  Bruges.  The  next  year  the  » 
Recuyell  was  given  to  the  world,  being  the  first  printed  » 
book  in  the  English  language.    The  Qame  and  PLiye  of 

the  ('hesse  wius  the  second  book,  also 
printed  at  Bniges.  In  1476  he  left  that 
town  to  return  to  his  mitive  country, 
and  shortly  afterwards  began  printing 
in  Westminster,  at  the  AbT)ey.  Histo- 
rians are  not  in  accord  as  to  tlie  exact 
place,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
\\\  the  location  now  known  as  the  Al- 
monry. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  from  the  circumsfcuice  of  his  printing 
at  this  abbey  that  the  expression  of  a 
chapel,  now  uw'd  to  indicate  the  work- 
men in  a  printiug-olhce  biken  collective- 
ly, first  sprung.  Wynken  de  Wortle 
afterwanls  occupied  the  s:mie  building. 
The  first  book  that  Caxton  himself  print- 
ed, and  the  first  in  England,  was  called 
the  Dict^^s  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philoso- 
pliers.  In  the  colophon  arc  particulars 
of  tlie  publiciition.  with  tlie  date,  which  was  Novem- 
ber 18,  1477.  The  tvpe  is  identical  witli  that  in  Man- 
sion's later  bcxiks.  Part  of  the  text  was  from  ('axton's 
own  j)en.  From  this  time  forth  for  the*  remainder  of 
his  life  he  was  indefatigjible  in  his  exertions  with  his 
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irintcr  and  publisher,  but 


press.    lie  was  not  only 

was  also  frequeutly  a  trnneiaior  hiui  nuuior,  ii  was 
necessary,  too,  for  him  to  cast  liia  own  type,  ns  tliere  V 
was  no  place  from  wbicb  such  supplies  could  be  pur- 
chased. A  recent  list  gives  the  whole  number  of  books 
issued  by  him  us  seventy-one,  comprising  more  thun 
eighteen  thousand  Iiirge  pages,  all  done  m  seventeen^ 
years.  Few  of  them  are  m  any  language  but  Encliah, 
altliough  he  was  an  excellent  Frendi  and  a  fair  Latin 
scholar,  aud  hia  influence  was  probably  as  great  as  tbat 
of^any  one  in  fixing 
the  lutiiro  of  the 
Englisli  tongue. 
People  bow  to  hu- 
thoiity,  and  to  the 
unlearned  it  seems 
OS  if  there  cjin  be  do 
arguing  aguinst  the 
authority  of  a  print- 
ed book.  He  did 
not  cease  bookmak- 
ing  until  his  life 
closed.  In  1491  he 
tninsliitcd  the  Vitus 
Patrum,  which  was 
finished  nt  last  by  Wynkon  de  Worde,  his  apprentice 
and  coadjutor,  who  in  his  colophon  tells  us  tliat  it  was 
anishcd  at  the  "  Uist  dnye  of  his  [Ciixtou's]  lytT."  It  ja 
not  known  exactly  at  what  date  hu  death  occurred,  but 
it  was  at  about  tiie  end  of  1491  or  bc^nning  of  1493. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  which  ail- 
Joins  the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  No  genuine  portrait  of 
nim  is  known. 

Caxtoo  used  six  kinds  of  type.     The  sizes  were  two-  . 
Une  brevier.  English,  paragon  aod  great  primer.    Of  tlic  I 
two  hitter  he  had  two  faces  each.     If  a  book  supposed 
to  be  a  Oaxton  has  a  title-page,  has  auy  Roman  or  Italic 
type,  possesses  any  commas  of  the  ordinary  shape,  or 
uses  cutebwonls,  it  is  not  genuine. 

CftxtonUaohine. — A  small  platen  Jobbing  machine 
worked  by  foot  or  by  sh;am  power,  made  in  Stockport, 
Engknd. 

Cedilla.— A  mark  below  the  letter  c,  to  indicate  it 
is  to  be  pronounce<l  like  s.  Where  sorts  cannot  be  ob- 
tained one  can  be  made  from  a  figure  5  turned  upside 
down,  thus :  G.    In  French  it  is  ccdllle. 

Celluloid.— A  material  formed  of  pim-cotton  and 
camphor,  which  takes  a  line  polish,  and  is,  when  un- 
colored,  beautifully  white,  resembling  ivory.  It  has 
been  applied  to  many  uses  in  connection  with  printing, 
among  others  lo  the  making  of  stereotype  plates,  imita- 
tion wood-letter  and  covers  for  books.  Jn  the  stereotyp- 
ing the  engraviuE  or  the  form  to  be  stereotyped  is  nist 
used  to  make  a  fine  paper  matrix,  Juat  as  if  a  common 
metal  stereotype  was  to  be  made.  Then  this  matrix  is 
laid  flat  on  a  smooth  metal  surface,  and  over  it  is  laid  a 
sheet  of  celluloid.     The  two  are  put  into  a  hydraulic 

[iress,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  300  degrees,  the  cel- 
ulofd  then  being  pressed  into  the  matrix  at  a  pressure 
of  400  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  When  taken  out  and 
cooled  the  celluloid  plate  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
original  type,  and  for  use  is  cemented  to  a  suitable 
wooden  backing.  It  Is  a  highly  inflammable  substance, 
and  is  consumed  witli  so  much  rapidity  that  it  is  im- 
poieible  lo  put  the  fire  out  by  any  ordinarv  means. 

Printing  upon  celluloid  is  more  dilllcult  than  uix)u 
paper,  as  the  substance  is  like  Ivory,  and  in  addition  to 
resisting  the  type  does  not  hold  the  ink.  This  is  over- 
come by  using  heat  and  by  having  a  caustic  substance 
In  the  ink  that  to  u  certain  extent  will  dissolve  the  cel- 

CeUnloee.— The  mal4>rial  forming  the  cellular  tissue 
of  wood,  used  as  a  iikaterial  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per.   See  Paper. 


Cenaonhip  of  the  Press. —The  regulations  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  most  European  countries,  and 
which  are  still  in  force  in  some  of  them,  in  accordance 

with  which  manuscripts,  printed  books,  pamphlets  and 
plays  and  newspapers  are  examined  by  ofHcials,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  appointed  for  the  pnrjwse,  who  are 
empowered  to  prevent  publication  or  suppress  any  part 
of  the  text  if  they  find  anything  in  such  tMmlu  or  writ- 
ings obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  political  or  reli^ous 
svstom  or  to  the  authorities.  A  general  censorship  of 
the  press  was  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh 
as  early  as  1515,  and  is  still  enforced  so  far  as  its  author- 
ity extends.  In  England  there  were  licensers  of  books, 
who  were  for  tlie  most  part  bishops ;  a  general  system 
of  censorship,  cstiiblishal  by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber in  1837,  renuiincd  in  force  during  the  Civil  War.  and 
was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1643.  Against 
this  act  Slilton  protester)  in  his  Areopagitica .  a  Speech 
for  tlie  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  The  censor- 
ship was  abolished  in  England  in  1684.  In  France  a 
genenil  censorship  existed  from  the  invention  of  print- 
ing till  17^9,  when  it  was  abolished ;  and  it  has  since 
been  several  times  restored  with  various  ameliorations, 
id  again  aljolLslicd.     It  was  finally  done  away  with  in 


very  rigid  censorship  of  the  press.  In  Spain  the  cen- 
sorship was  abcilish«l  by  the  constitution  of  1837.  In 
Germany,  after  great  vicissitudes,  the  censorship  bis 
remained  )ibolishc<l  since  1848.    Tliere  Is  no  nuthorita- 


tlioHc  who  offend  tlirough  the  press.  In  the  United 
States  the  press  is  and  always  has  been  absolutely  free 
from  any  f<>rm  of  political  or  coclcsiastical  censorsliip. 
— Grmtury  Uielioi'itry. 

This  is  notstrictly  true.  The  pressntCambridgeand 
at  Boston  was  phiced  under  the  inspection  of  magia- 
tratesduring  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Bradford  had 
much  trouble  with  the  authorities  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  soon  after  beginning  operations.  His  first 
olTensc  In  Philadelphia  was  printing  "my  lord  Penn," 
and  he  was  compcllml  to  witlidraw  the  Ixiok  and  erise 
the  object ioiuible  words  with  a  pen.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  shivery  in  the  United  States  newspapcra  sent 
from  the  NiMh  lo  the  South  were  genemlly  inspected 
there  to  see  whether  they  contained  inflammatory  mat- 
ter, and  if  they  did  postmasters  frequently  refused  to 
deliver  them,  being  sustained  in  this  action  during  one 
or  two  aJdmlnistnitions  by  the  Postmaster- Ocnenil. 
During  the  Civil  War  newspapers  which  were  offensive 


1  ofllces,  thereby,  of 


Uniouists  wei 
their  editors,  and  in  t'   . 
the  access  of  editors  to  their  o 
course,  stopping  publication. 

Centre  Bar.— Tlie  piece  of  wood  la  the  centre  of 
the  case  wtuch  divides  the  right-hand  portion  from  the 
left.  In  the  lower  case  it  frequently  has  a  depression 
in  it,  formed  by  compositors  striking  it  with  letters 
which  they  desire  to  turn  in  their  fingers. 

Centre  Tools. — Tools  cut  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  centre  of  panels  and  sides  of  a  book-cover. 

Centred  Fig ures.— Small  figures  cast  centrally  on 
a  larger  body,  generally  used  in  numbering  lines  for 
reference  purposes  iu  poetical  works. — Jaeot)i. 

Cerlph  or  Cerif.— See  Sebip. 

Ceroffraphy. — Tlie  art  of  engraving  on  wax  spread 
over  a  sheet  of  copper  from  which,  through  the  galvauo- 
plastic  procea.1,  an  electrotype  is  taken  ready  for  print- 
ing. This  process  is  frequently  used  in  map-work,  the 
lines  thus  made  being  very  distinct. 

Certificates  of  Deposit.— These  nrc  Issued  only  by 
banks  or  bankers,  orders  seldom  exceeding  u  thousand 
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Certifloates  of  Stock  are  usutiDy  priDt«d  one  on 
tbe  half  abeet,  whip-stitchcd  uad  bound  in  oblong  ahupe. 
Flat  cap,  14  by  17  iDcbes.  is  generally  used. 

Cbalooffnpbx.— The  art  of  engraving  on  copper 

Ch>ld>lo. — Chaldee  letters,  vowel  points  nnd  ac- 
rents  cotresponil  in  every  particular  with  the  Hebrew 
characters. 

Cballenge  Job  Preaa. — A  presa  in  eight  sizes, 
printing  up  to  14^g  by  22,  ntudc  in  Chicugo. 

Ch&llenge  Paper-Cntter. — A  pnper-cutter  made 
io  Chicago,  receiving  power  by  tbe  tuiuiug  dawn  of  a 
perpendicular  lever. 


Cluunola.— The  wild  goat  of  the  Alps ;  a  kind  of 
soft  leather  made  from  the  skin  of  this  animal,  and  used 
for  bindings  and  many  other  purposes. 

Champion  FreeB.— A  small  job  press  made  in  Kew 
York. 

Chaoetrpe. — A  background  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  tint,  but  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  n  photo- 
graph of  the  prominences  and  hollows  on  tbe  moon  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  else.     See  Owi.ttpk. 

Chap-Book. — A  small  book  or  pamphlet  carried 
about  for  sole  by  hawkers.  Tbe  worn  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  cheap.  Books  to  cireulnte  among  the  poor 
must  xlwiiys  have  been  cheap,  as  dear  ones  cannot  be 
afforded,  and  from  the  beginning  of  printing,  and  even 
before,  such  works  were  sold  by  peddlers  and  hiiwkeiB. 
No  particulur  form  lias  ever  been  adopted  for  them,  but 
they  arc  in  all  shnpes  except  that  of  tiie  broadside.  In 
the  last  century  fiewbery,  who  wiis  the  flnit  children's 

Cblishcr  on  a  great  scale  in  London,  issued  many  little 
>ks  for  this  purpose,  nnd  here  after  the  Bcvolution 
Babcock  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  whs  prominent  in  this  way, 
many  of  the  engraving  bclog  made  by  Anderson.  John 
Low  was  the  first  pnnter  of  this  kind  in  New  York,  a 
lat«r  publisher  being  Mahlon  Day,  the  Quaker.  France 
is  now  the  principal  clvili;!ed  country  where  such  books 
are  numerously  Issued  at  tbe  present  time.  Chanbook 
is  not  a  term  of  the  trade  nor  of  the  people  in  tbe  United 
States  1  It  ia  a  bibUograpber'B  expression. 


.  in  Notes  iind  Qiieries.  to  consider  this  word  ai 

Krtflining  to  the  pliice  of  meeting.  Tliat  may  be  In  a 
erhouse,  in  a  public  hall  or  on  tbe  street.  It  is  always 
a  meeting  of  the  duly  enrolled  members  of  a  printing- 
house.  Strangers  are  not  counted,  nor  arc  men  who  are 
working  casually.  Substitutes  have  a  voice  for  their 
principal,  but  not  for  themselves,  even  though  they  may 
have  thus  been  employed  for  years.  Apprentices  are 
members  of  tbe  ctiapcl,  but  cannot  vote,  nor  be  author- 
ized to  act  for  tbe  chapel.  As  used  in  the  United  States 
now  it  generally  means  nn  organization  of  the  union 
printers  employed  in  a  certain  house,  but  according  to 
older  and  more  correct  usa^e  it  means  any  iissemblnge  of 
printers  thus  taken  collectively.  There  were  chapels  in 
New  Y'ork,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  before  unions,  and 
Franklin  has  recorded  wliat  the  chapel  did  in  London  in 
his  day,  nltliough  the  Ix>ndon  Society  did  not  begin  its 
existence  for  many  years  afterwards.  An  csteutial  idea 
of  a  chapel  is  employment.  Therefore,  when  men  go 
outonastrikeandlcavethcemployment  of  a  certain  per- 
son,  or  are  disclinrgcd  t^  him,  that  chapel  no  longer  ejt> 
iats.  It  is  by  tbe  fart  of  non-employment  dissolve].  A 
chapel  may  consist  either  of  men  or  women,  or  both,  but 
cannot  include  pereona  who  arc  not  prinlera.  If  tbe  em- 
ployer has  more  thim  one  printing-office  there  is  a  chapel 
in  each,  and  tbe  pressroom  has  a  diilercnt  chapel  from 
tbe  compositors.  So  if  tliccstiiblishnicnt  iaa  very  great 
one  there  may  \w  ditlerent  chapels  in  the  composing- 
room,  job-room,  tubular-room  nnd  so  on.  The  meeting 
Is  presidedorerby  the  father  or  cluiirm:iD  of  thcchapel, 
who  Is  elecUMl  for  this  purpose  and  who  holds  olBce  as 
longasbisfellow-workmenaresatistled  with  him.  They 
are  sometimes,  however,  elected  for  a  definite  perioa. 
If  the  father  should  not  be  present  when  action  is  needed 
one  can  be  elected  pro  tempore.  He  is  iiBually  a  middle- 
aged  or  old  man,  with  much  experience.  A  meeting 
can  be  called  instantly,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  warn- 
ing, when  possible,  the  written  notice  being  bung  up 
or  passed  around.  In  England  there  Is  a  derk  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  funds.  Mr.  Blades  says 
"cliajiels  are  called  upon  to  settle  internal  disputes 
among_  the  workmen,  to  decide  upon  a  common  course 
of  action  when  u  trade  dispute  arises,  to  welcome  the 
newly-fledged  workman  on  the  conclusion  of  his  seven 
yeara'  apprenticcsliip.  and  to  consider  applications  for 
relief  from  the  chapel  funds."  The  last  two  reasons  do 
not  exist  here.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  term 
"  chapel "  came  from  t£e  association  of  the  first  printing 
In  England  with  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  It  is  said 
tbe  omce  was  in  a  side  chapel.  KlcCrcery,  in  his  poem 
of  the  Press,  says : 


houses,  where  workmen  are  employed, 
the  culling  a  chapel  is  a  business  of  great  importance," 
says  Mr.  SlcCree^,  "and  generally  takes  place  when  a 
incm1:>cr  of  the  ofllce  haaa  complaint  to  allege  against  any 
of  Ilia  fellow-workmen,  the  first  intimation  ofwhich  he 
makes  to  tlio  father  of  the  chapel,  usually  the  oldest 
printer  in  tbe  bou.se.  who,  should  he  conceive  that  the 
charge  cjin  be  substanliated  and  the  injury  supposed  to 
liave  been  received  is  of  such  magnitude' as  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  law,  summons  the  incml>cra  of  the 
cliapcl  l>cforc  him  at  the  hnposing-stone,  und  then!  nv 
ceives  the  allegations  and  the  defense  In  solenui  assem- 
bly, and  dispenses  justice  with  typographical  rigiff  and 
i  rn parti alitr.  These  trials,  although  they  are  sources  of 
neglect  of  business  and  other  irregularities,  often  allord 
sccni:s  of  genuine  humor.  The  punishment  generally 
consists  in  the  criminal  providing  a  libation  by  which 


pUintilt  not  be  able  to  substantiate  his  charge  tbe  fine 
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then  falls  upon  himself  for  having  crronemisly  amiigncd 
his  companion — a  mode  of  practice  which  is  marked  with 
the  features  of  sound  policy,  as  it  never  loses  sight  of  the 
good  of  the  chapel." 

These  chapels  were  formerly,  Mr.  Hansard  remarks, 
the  means  not  only  of  regulating  to  proper  behavior  the 
various  tempers  and  characters  tliat  might  be  introduced 
into  a  printmg-house  in  England,  but  of  establishing  a 
mutual  charity  for  the  purposes  of  relief  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  misfortune,  in  order  to  effect  which  each  man 
subscribed  a  certain  trilling  sum,  a  penny  or  two  weekly, 
to  which  the  master  regularly  added  perhaps  live  or  ten 
times  as  much,  by  which  contributions  a  fund  was  formetl 
called  the  "box."  When  any  member  was  visited  by 
calamity  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  a  chapel  called,  de- 
liberation followed,  and  such  a  sum  was  voted  as  was 
thought  necessary  for  temporary  rt^lief.  In  process  of 
time  this  excellent  institution,  where  *'  man  from  man 
could  find  relief,"  was  perverted  to  evil  purposes  by  be- 
ing made  a  strong  engine  of  combinations  against  the 
masters.  In  the  Irst  place,  it  was  decreed  that  no  man, 
however  long  he  might  Iiave  subscribed  to  them,  should 
have  relief  from  these  funds  if  he  had  failed  in  liis  alle- 
giance to  the  "committee,"  that  is,  if  he  was  not  pre- 
pared blindly  to  join  in  every  combination  and  strike 
that  might  be  proposed  in  onier  to  force  the  masters  to 
advance  the  pnces  of  journeymen's  work,  to  limit  their 
apprentices,  and  to  submit  to  such  reflations  as  might 
be  dictated  by  the  invisible  committee.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  masters  refused  to  subscribe  to  or  to  be 
collectors  and  treasurers  of  a  fund  wielded  for  their  own 
subjugation.  The  *  *  chapel  inquisitions  "  were  then  con- 
verteuto  scenes  of  drunken  revelry,  Mr.  Hansard  contin- 
ues, and  every  man's  candle,  provided  at  the  cost  of  the 
master,  placed  on  the  stone  to  illuminate  the  feast,  or 
perhaps  to  a  tribunal  to  decide  who  was  and  who  was 
not  a  fair  man,  and  should  or  should  not  be  suffered  to 
earn  his  bread  and  support  his  family,  if  he  happened 
to  have  one,  honestly  by  that  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  During  this  state  of  things  masters 
frequently  found  the  decision  of  their  own  chapel  to  be 
that  every  man  who  was,  or  might  hereafter  be,  put 
upon  such  a  particular  work  must  immediately  leave 
his  employment,  and,  as  a  step  further,  that  every  man 
in  the  house  must  cease  work  until  their  demands  were 
complied  with.  This  usurpation  was  endund  until  the 
men  became  much  more  arbiters  of  the  price,  quality 
and  time  of  doing  a  work  than  their  masters  were.  The 
latter  were  forced  into  means  to  defend  themselves. 
Chapels  were  in  most  houses  abolished,  and,  a  turn-out 
taking  place  about  the  same  time,  many  masters  were 
obligei  to  clear  their  houses  of  every  journeyman  and 
tiike  apprentices  and  become  themselves  their  teachers, 
or  get  them  taught  in  the  best  way  they  could ;  and  few 
masters,  concludes  he,  who  have  retained  the  command 
of  their  houses  and  wish  to  be  independent  have  since 
suffered  or  ever  will  suffer  chapels  to  be  revived  in 
them. 

Chapels  once  existed  in  Belgium  and  France.  Bout- 
my,  in  his  Argot  des  Typographes,  defines  it  as  a  meet- 
ing of  the  printers  employed  in  the  same  printing-olflce, 
who  constitute  a  sort  of  brotherhood.  Chiapels,  he  adds, 
no  longer  exist.  A  chaplain  was  he  who  held  the  copies 
of  the  works  printed  in  that  house  which  belonged  to  the 
chapel,  w^hich  claimeil  one  of  each  work  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Chapel  Money. — An  ancient  custom  of  allowing 
pecunijiry  commission  by  the  tradesmen  to  members  of 
a  chapel.  This  custom  still  survives  in  England  to  a 
certain  ext<?nt,  but  Mr.  Jacobi  justly  chanicterizes  it  as 
a  reprehensible  one. 

Chapel  Rules. — Most  chapels  in  England  have  a  set 
of  rules  for  the  guidjince  of  their  members. 

Chapelonians. — Members  of  any  chapel  in  a  print- 
ing-ollicc. 
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Chapter  Heads. — The  headings  at  the  top  of  a  cliap- 
ter.  Tliese  should  be  sunk  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  page. 

Character. — A  distinctive  mark ;  a  letter,  figure  or 
sign. 

Charge. — To  charge  is,  according  to  Moxon,  to  fill 

{)aper  with  gnjat  pages  ;  a  page  witli  many  and  great 
ines  ;  or,  a  line  with  many  letters.     We  now  ssiy  a  full 
sheet,  a  full  page,  a  full  line. 

Charitable  Work. — It  is  an  erroneous  practice  to 
make  low  charges  to  benevolent  societies,  asking  only 
half  or  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  job  beotusc  it  is  for 
charity.  Full  rates  should  be  charged,  and  if  there  is 
any  reason  why  a  donation  should  be  made  it  should  be 
given  in  money. 

Charleston,  8.  C. — Printing  began  in  Charleston  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Thomas  and  Ramsay 
assert  that  newspapers  were  lirst  published  in  South 
Carolina  in  or  about  1730  by  Lewis  Timothy.  But  King, 
in  his  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press  m  Charleston, 
gives  the  honor  to  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  who  arrivinl 
there  in  1731.  lie  published  the  first  number  of  the 
South  C-arolina  Gazette  on  January  8,  1731-2.  Induce- 
ments to  some  printer  to  go  there  and  settle  had  been 
offered  previously  by  the  council  of  the  colony,  first  in 
1722,  then  in  1724,  and  finally  m  1731.  When  Whit- 
marsh  Ix^gjm  his  labors  the  town  had  then  been  fifty 
years  in  existence.  About  that  time  George  Webb  and 
Elciizjir  Phillips,  Jr.,  two  other  printers,  arrived  in 
Charleston,  but  they  do  not  appejir  to  have  engaged  in 
business.  Whitmarsh  died  in  1733,  of  yellow  fever,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Timothy  or  Timothee,  a  French 
refugee.  lie  di(^  in  1738,  and  his  paper  was  carried  on 
by  his  widow,  Elizabeth.  In  1757  she  was  succeeded  by 
her  sons,  Peter  and  Charles.  They  continued  it  till  1780, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  British.  Other  early 
printers  were  Charles  and  ]VIary  Crouch,  Robert  Wells  h 
Son  and  John  ]Vliller.  A  daily  paper  was  published  there 
prior  to  1795,  but  when  it  began  is  not  exactly  known. 
Charleston  has  been  a  place  oi  importance  ever  since  its 
foundation,  but  since  1830  has  grown  slowly.  It  never 
has  been  a  seat  of  book  publishing,  but  its  newspapers 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  ability.  Two  of  them, 
tlie  Courier  and  the  ^lercury,  were  published  for  more 
than  half  a  century  each.  Tlie  Adams  was  the  first 
power-press  used  in  Charleston,  being  introduced  on  the 
Courier  September  1,  1834.  It  was  propelled  by  hand 
until  1851.  Walker  &  James  first  employed  steam  on 
book  and  job  printing  in  that  city  in  February,  1850. 

Chart. — A  sheet  of  paper  or  cardboard  upon  which 
information,  arranged  methodically  in  tabular  form,  is 
printed ;  a  marine  map. 

Chart  Paper.  —  A  machine-made  paper  manufact- 
uriKi  of  the  best  rags,  specially  adapted  for  charts  and 
maps,  being  strong  in  texture  and  thin  for  folding  pur- 
poses. 

Chase. — The  rim  or  fmme  around  a  page  or  form. 
On  newspapers  these  are  always  of  wrought-iron  and 
^ith  books  generally 
so,  but  cast-iron  ones 
are  largely  used  in 
jobbing.  They 
ought  to  be  no  larger 
tlian  the  form  they 
inclose,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  lock-up, 
but  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  carry  out  this 
theory  very  strictly, 
as  it  would  involve 
having  too  many 
chases.  It  is,  there- 
fore, common  to  use  chases  from  the  size  wanted  to  those 
half  as  large  again,  the  extra  space  being  flUod  up  with 
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fumitun;.  The  heaviest  forms  arc  those  used  on  news- 
pjipers,  ami  they  therefore  require  the  strongest  chases. 
They  run  up  in  size  to  44  by  ife  inches,  two  pages  being 
locked  up  in  a  single  chase,  and  the  forms  will  thus 
weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  pounds.  In 
one  office  where  such  forms  are  made  up  the  chase  is 

of  wrought  iron,  \^< 
inch  thick  all  around, 
being  no  thinner  at 
the  head  than  at  the 
foot.  The  crossbar 
between  the  pages  is 
welded  in.  This 
crossbar  does  not 
need  to  be  of  extra 
thickness,  as  its 
straightness  is  deter- 
mined by  the  good 
locking  up  of  the 
pages  on  each  side  of 
it.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  m  locking  up  forms, 
so  that  the  chases  may  not  spring.  No  matter  how  thick 
the  chase  may  be,  the 
maUet  and  shooting- 
stick  can  drive  m 
enough  quoins  to 
cause  it  to  bulge  in 
someplaces.  Chases 
are  five -eighths  of 
an  inch  high.  Book 
forms  have  two  bars 
in  them,  known  as 
the  long  and  the 
short  cross.  The 
short  cross  goes  the 
narrow  way  of  the 
chase,  and  the  long  cross  the  other  way.  In  some  offices 
these  are  welded  in,  so  that  there  never  Ciin  be  any  slip- 
ping. The  short 
cross  has  its  hollow 
or  niche  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the 
chase,  so  tiiat  twelves 
and  twenty-fours  can 
thus  be  better  im- 
posed. Job  chases 
are  of  all  kinds.  The 
small  on(^  are  usual- 
ly of  Ciist-irdn,  and 
are  frequently  made 
in  such  a  wa^  that  a 
form  can  be  imposed 
without  having  too  much  furniture.  Thus  for  a  pro- 
eiamme  the  chase  might  be  8  inches  by  82,  or  6  inches  by 
§4.  Double  chases 
are  sometimes  made, 
in  which  the  inner 
one  really  secures 
the  matter,  while  the 
outer  one  is  only  iron 
furniture  in  the 
shape  of  a  chase.  It 
is  frequently  expedi- 
ent, when  a  small 
form  is  to  be  printed 
on  a  large  press,  to 
lock  up  the  small 
chase  inside  of  a 
larger  one.  Stereotype  and  electrotype  chases  are  fur- 
nished by  the  stereotyper.  Chases  are  sometimes  made 
so  that  a  job  may  go  on  a  press  which  is  hardly  large 
enough  for  it.  The  thickness  of  some  of  their  rims  is 
Ifss  than  half  an  inch.  In  law  work,  when  printed  by 
eight  or  four  pages,  the  furniture  can  be  ciist  with  the 
chase,  so  tliat  no  other  furniture  is  required  when  the 
adestickfl  and  quoins  are  in.    One  office  in  New  York 
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has  several  hundred  chases  made  in  this  way,  and  has 
found  them  to  work  adminibly.  Screws  and  other  un- 
common devices  for  locking  up  are  sometimes  used  with 
chases,  for  which  see  under  Lock ino  Up.  Chases  ought 
to  be  put  where  they  can  be  kept  dry.  If  they  must  be 
in  a  moist  place  Uicy  should  be  lightl  v  rubbed  over  with 
an  oiled  rag.  They  are  sometimes  nickeled  to  preserve 
them,  but  this  coating  wears  off  after  a  while  and  must 
be  renewed.  A  good  pair  of  chases  will  last  a  long  time 
if  well  taken  care  of.  Some  are  in  use  now  in  New  York 
that  were  made  fifty  years  ago.  If  they  get  crooked  they 
can  be  easily  straightened. 

Chasser  (Fr.).— -To  drive  out  (words  from  a  line). 

Chassis,  la  (Fr.).— The  chase. 

Check-Book. — A  tabulattKl  schedule  used  by  com- 
positors to  show  at  a  gbmce  the  progress  of  a  work,  by 
which  also  the  composition  and  charges  upon  it  can  be 
checked.    An  English  expression. 

Check-Ends.  —  Omamentol  designs  placed  at  the 
left  end  of  checks.  They  are  fretiuently  constructe<i  of 
rule  or  border,  and  so  arranged  as  to  inclose  the  name  or 
names  of  tlie  person  or  persons  who  ordered  them. 

Check-Folio.— A  flat  writing-paper,  17  by  24  inches. 

Check-Screiir. — A  screw  in  the  hand-press  to  regu- 
late the  length  of  pull. 

Check  the  Bar.— Pulling  the  bar  of  the  press  until 
it  touches  the  near  cheek. 

Checkers  or  Chequers.— A  game  represented  in 
printing  by  two  characters,  kings  and  men.  Twelve 
pieces  m  each  of  the  two  colors  are  enough  and  five  or 
six  kings,  us  it  is  possible  for  the  latter  to  reach  this 
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number.  The  diagram  is  square,  each  character  being 
upon  an  em  body.  Around  it  a  brass  rule  is  frequently 
put.  Each  square  is  known  by  a  number,  so  that  there 
IS  no  difficulty  in  setting  up  a  diagnim  from  written 
copy.  Polish  checkers  are  on  a  larger  board,  with  one 
hundred  squares,  the  common  kind  taking  only  sixty- 
four. 

Checks  are  printed  by  lithography,  letter-press  or 
steel-engraving.  The  last  is  usually  asked  for  only  by 
wealthy  corporations.  Lithographed  checks  are  very 
common.  When  checks  are  done  by  letter-press  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  a  part  in  colors  or  to  have  a  tinted 
background.  The  usual  plan  is  only  to  set  one  when 
the  order  docjs  not  exceccl  a  thousand  checks,  but  for 
larger  (luantities  two  or  three  may  be  set.  When  a 
large  number  is  to  be  done  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  electrotype  the  form  five  or  six  times.  Double  cap, 
17  by  28  inches,  is  the  most  common  size,  with  broad  stub 
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or  inner  margin.  When  flat  rap,  14  by  17  inches,  is  used, 
itcjin  be  st'cured  only  by  whip-stitching.  Folio  post,  17 
by  22  inches,  is  the  size  preferred  by  banks  for  making 
books  in  large  quantities.  The  stub  is  sometimes  divid- 
ed from  the  check  by  perforated  rule,  but  the  custom  is 
not  to  do  so. 

Cheeks. — ^In  a  wooden  hand-press,  the  main  upright 
posts  into  which  the  other  heavy  pieces  were  fastened. 
They  sprang  from  the  feet,  and  were  six  feet  one  inch 
lon^.  When  circumstances  allowed  it,  they  were  braced 
against  the  timbers  of  the  ceiling  or  against  some  other 
support.  At  the  lower  part  was  fastened  in  tlie  winter, 
a  heavy  transverse  block ;  a  little  above  this  was  the  till ; 
higher  still  the  head,  another  transverse  block,  imd  at  the 
summit  was  the  cap.  These  all  were  fastened  in  by 
mortise  and  tenon,  still  further  secured  by  screws. 

Chemical  Signs.— Marks  used  in  chemistry.  The 
most  common  of  these,  as  well  as  the  most  necessary, 
are  the  abbreviations  or  contractions  for  the  elements  or 
supposed  elements.  They  arc  drawn  from  the  Jjatin 
names,  and  tiike  no  perioci  after  them.  When  one  fol- 
lows another  no  space  is  put  between  them.  The  marks 
for  the  elements  are  as  follows  : 

Iodine .    .    . 
Iridium    .    . 
Iron     .    .    . 
Ijaiithanum 
Lead    .    .    . 
Lithium   .    . 
Maf^neslum . 
Mani^nese  . 
Mercury  .    . 
Molybdenum 
Nickel      .    . 
Niobium  .    . 
Nitrogen 
Osmium  .    . 
Oxvffen    .    . 
Palladium    . 
Pelopium 
Phosphorus 
Platinum 
Potassium   . 

These  symbols  are  used  by  all  nations,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. In  French  one  name  for  nitrogen  is  azote,  and 
its  symbol  in  that  country  is  Az.  The  meUil  which  the 
English  call  bismuth  is  called  in  Germany  Wismuth,  and 
its  symbol  is  given  as  Wi.  The  Germans  call  tungsten 
Wolfram,  and  in  their  language  as  well  as  in  English 
this  substance  is  indicated  by  the  symbol  W.  These 
symbols,  when  written  togeilier,  mean  that  the  substance 
is  compounded  of  both  elements,  but  does  not  pive  the 
proportion,  which  is  understood  to  be  that  in  which  they 
will  natumlly  combine.  Thus  CO  denotes  six  parts  of 
carbon  united  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen,  which  is  the 
formula  of  carl>onic  oxide.  But  when  tigures  are  an- 
nexed to  either  it  indicates  that  one  of  the  proportions  is 
to  be  increased  in  the  nitio  given.  Thus  CO-  or  COa  in- 
dicates a  double  portion  of  oxygen,  or  six  parts  of  car- 
bon to  sixteen  of  oxygen.  These  ligures  may  be  superior 
or  inferior  ones,  usually  of  the  body  which  is  one-half  of 
that  in  which  the  ti*xt  is.  Algebraic  marks  are  frequent 
in  chemical  formulas. 

ChemiglTphic. — Engraved  by  means  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

ChemitTpy. — A  process  by  which,  after  a  coating  of 
wax  has  been  laid  upon  a  zinc-plate,  tlie  latter  is  etched. 
The  aquafortis  is  carefully  washed  away  and  a  fusible 
metal  melted  in.  The  plate  is  then  scra|)ed  down  to  the 
level  of  the  zinc  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  zinc  alone  will  be  eaten  away,  leaving  the 
fusible  met^il  in  relief,  in  such  a  shape  that  impressions 
can  be  taken  from  it  on  the  typogniphic  press. 

Cherokee. — The  language  spoken  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  who  are  among  the  most  enlightened  of  that 
race  in  Nortli  America.  When  this  country  was  s<»ttled 
by  Europeans  these  Indians  inhabited  the  highlands  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  but  the  greater  part  re- 
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Aluminium  . 

.    Al 

Antimony    . 

.    Sb 

Arsenic    .    . 

.    As 

Barium    .    . 

.    Ba 

Bismuth  .    . 

.    Bi 

Boron  .    .    . 

.    Bo 

Bromine  .    . 

.    Br 

Cadmium 

.    Cd 

Calcium  .    . 

.    Ca 

Carbon    .    . 

.    C 

Chlorine  .    . 

.    CI 

Chromium  . 

.    CY 

Cobalt     .    . 

.    Co 

Copper    .    . 
Didymium  . 
Erbium    .    . 

.    (u 

.    l)i 

.    Er 

Fluorine  .    . 

.    Fl 

Gluciuum    . 

.    Gl 

Gold    .    .    . 

.    Au 

Hydrogen    . 

.    11 

I 

Rhodium 

.    R 

Ir 

Ruthenium  . 

.    Ru 

Fe 

Belenium 

.    8« 

Ta 

Hilioon     .    . 

.    Si 

Pb 

Silver  .    .    . 

.    Ag 

U 

Sodium    .    . 

.    Na 

Mg 

Strontium    . 

.    Sr 

Mn 

Sulphur   .    . 

.    8 

Hg 

Tantalum 

.    Ta 

Mo 

Tellurium    . 

.    Te 

Ni 

Terbium  .    . 

.    Tr 

No 

Tin  .... 

.    Sn 

N 

Titanium 

.    Ti 

OS 

Thorium  .    . 

.    Th 

O 

Tungsten 

.    W 

Pd 

Vranium .    . 

.     IT 

PI 

Vanadium   . 

.    V 

P 

Yttrium  .    . 

.    Y 

Pt 

Zinc     .    .    . 

.    Zn 

K 

Zirconium   . 

.    Z 

moved  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  They  have  had  a  printing-pniiss  in  operation 
within  their  limits  since  1880.  The  inventor  of  their 
alphabet,  who  repeated  in  modem  times  what  Cadmus 
issiiid  to  have  done  in  antiquity,  was  Sequahyah,  known 
in  English  as  George  Guess,  an  Indian  with  a  tincture  of 
white  blood  in  his  veins,  but  knowing  no  other  language 
than  his  own.  The  question  arose  among  the  Indians, 
while  he  was  still  a  young  man,  whether  the  power  of 
the  *'  talking  leaf  "  was  a  gift  of  God  or  the  result  of  the 
rcjisoning  power  of  man.  Sequahyah  held  to  the  latter 
view,  and  in  after-life  his  mind  frequently  revert^  to 
the  question.  When  he  had  become  old  and  was  suffer- 
ing with  rheumatism  the  thought  stnick  him  that  he 
would  count  all  the  sounds  in  the  language.  Aided  by 
his  wife  and  children,  he  succeeded,  but  tbey  were  very 
numerous,  and  his  efforts  to  mark  them  by  using  signs 
were  unsuccessful,  as  the  marks  did  not  bring  up  the 
sounds  to  his  mind  ag-ain.  He  was  really  trying  word- 
signs.  But  by  using  arbitrary  marks  he  rtKluc^  them 
to  two  hundred,  each  one  being  a  syllable,  and  by  the 
aid  of  his  daughter  still  further  lessened  them,  till  they 
were  only  eighty-six.  Some  of  the  charac^ters  he  invent- 
ed and  others  he  borrowed  from  a  leaf  of  a  spelling-book 
that  had  fallen  into  his  possession.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  C  is  very  far  down  in  the  alphabet,  as  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  powers  of  tlie  letters.  He  then  ob- 
tained paper  and  pens  from  an  Indian  trader,  and  mtide 
ink  from  the  juices  of  forest  trees.  His  tirst  marks  had 
been  made  on  bark.  It  became  necessary  then  to  make 
his  invention  known.  He  summoned  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  told  them  what  he  had  done,  and  submitted 
his  discovery  to  proof.  His  daughter,  who  was  his  only 
pupil,  was  requested  to  go  out  of  sight  while  his  friencu 
should  name  a  word  or  sentiment,  which  after  being 
written  down  was  to  be  shown  to  her  and  she  would  re- 
peat it.  The  trial  was  successful,  and  the  chiefs  gave 
him  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent  young  men  to 
instnict.  "The  tribe  watched  the  youtlis  for  several 
months  with  anxiety,  and  when  they  offered  themselves 
for  examination  the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  youths  were'  separated  m>m  their 
master  and  from  each  other,  and  watched  with  the  great- 
est care.  The  uninitiated  dire^cted  what  master  and  pupil 
should  write  to  each  other,  and  the  tests  were  viewed  in 
such  a  mann(;r  as  not  only  to  remove  their  doubts  but 
most  firmly  to  fix  their  faith.  The  Indians  on  this  or- 
dered a  great  feast  and  made  Sequahyah  conspicuous  at 
it.  He  l>eaime  at  once  schoolmaster,  professor,  philoso- 
pher and  chief."  Some  of  the  letters  are  absolute  in- 
ventions ;  thus  he  took  the  Roman  capital  D  for  a,  W 
for  la,  li  for  e,  T  for  i,  H  for  mi,  A  for  go,  Z  for  no,  Y 
for  to,  and  K  for  too.  Other  Roman  Ciipitals  arc  used 
in  the  Siime  unsystematic  fasliion,  while  some  other  let- 
ters seem  taken  from  the  Greek  ;  the  Arabic  numeral  4 
represents  se,  and  6  stands  for  wo.  He  afterwards  re- 
dis(!ovcre'd  a  syst(>m  of  numerals,  substantially  like  the 
Anibic  system.  Type  was  soon  after  cast  for  the  tribe, 
and  the  alphabet  thus  niaile  is  still  in  use.  Four  news- 
papers are  printed  at  Tahlequah.  Guess  was  bom  about 
1770,  and  died  in  1842.  His  invention  was  made  public 
in  1826. 

Chess. — Chess  is  set  on  bodies  like  em  quadrats,  with 
or  without  a  brass  line  around  the  diagram.  There  are 
sixty-four  squares,  consequently  if  the  body  is  double 
pica  it  will  require  a  mejisure  a  little  over  sixteen  ems 
wide  ;  paragon  would  take  about  thirteen  and  a  half 
ems  pica,  and  great  primer  about  twelve  ems.  Unless 
in  a  work  on  chess,  type  enough  for  one  diagram  is  suffi- 
cient. There  arc  a  king,  queen,  two  bishops,  two  castles 
and  two  knights  on  each  side.  The  pawns  number  eight 
on  (Mch  side.  Each  of  these  is  to  be  rcpresented  cither 
on  white  or  black,  and  a  number  of  the  empty  white 
and  black  s(iuare>s  arc  necessary.  They  arc  very  easily 
set.    Each  square  is  known  by  a  separate  name,  starting 
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fmm  the  right  hand,  and  numbered  Uiwanla  the  adver- 
saiT.  There  isncoD^entblc  literature  Tclating  to  chess, 
llic  tollowing  are  the  characters : 


ltJL«*Jt.*I 

fel^Jfiiii^ll 

.  i     ¥^p     ¥/,     // 

"•     1^'     f/^     f/ 

/J     ^3    /a^    . 

>    ^1    N    ^// 

^  ^  A  A^4  A  4    \ 

a'!5i^'@'*e*^R 

ChtftTO  OacTiro.— A  kind  of  wood^^n  Braving  for 
merly  employed,  by  whioh  lighter  und  diiriter  inipren- 
rions  could  readily  be  nmde,  Thrte,  four  or  five  blocks 
were  printed  in  succession.  Outlines  are  upon  the  light- 
est ;  niodenite  shadows  upon  the  secoiicl  ;  deep  ebadows 
upon  the  thinl,  and  soli<)  blueks  upon  the  fourth.  It  is 
DO  longer  used. 

Chicago.— One  of  the  principal  cilies  of  the  United 
SLiteB,  and  extremely  iniporttint  in  rcBiinl  to  printing, 
ll  was  htiil  out  in  1830,  a  military  post,  however,  existing 
there  from  1804.  The  first  newspaper  wiia  the  Cliicago 
Democrat,  issued  on  Novemlier  36,  1833.  and  the  second 
was  the  Commercial  Advertiser  ou  October  11. 1836.  A 
charter  for  a  city  was  granted  in  1837,  and  since  that 
lime  itsgrowtlihus been  very  rapid.  Before  lU60a  large 
amountof  railroad  printing  was  execute  there,  asitit'as 
elose  to  the  points  of  construction,  and  it  lias  ever  since 
been  a  chief  centre  for  tlds  work,  and  during  the  war  its 
newspapers  acquired  national  promineuce.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  close  of  the  conflict  tliat  the  city  as- 
sumed any  importance  as  a  book  centre.  The  first  birge 
publication  tfiere  was  from  the  Ijtkeside  Press,  but  with. 


Id  maps  Kund,  McNally  &  Co.  do  more  than  uuy  other 
American  house.  Kuch  litjiogrophing  is  done.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  btmkbinderies  there  are  the  Lirgest  in 
America.  Therearc about  three  hundred  printiug-offlces 
nnd  one  hundred  bookbinderics  altogether.  Chicago 
has  four  or  five  type-foundries,  two  or  three  nuinufact- 
urers  of  presses  »n<i  printing  materials,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  supply  houses.  There  are  also  many  publiahors. 
In  ncnepapers  extraordinary  enterprise  is  ^lown.  In 
188U  the  city  had  risen  to  the  second  place  in  this  respect 
in  the  United  States.  In  1890  twenty -eight  diiilv  news- 
papers and  355  other  periodicals  were  pubUsheu  there, 
covering  every  department  of  news  and  class  jouruulism. 


May  12.  1829.  He  began  his  business  career  by  working 
as  an  errand  boy  in  a  bookstore,  canting  ^  a  week.  At 
twenty -one  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  It.  E,  Peter- 
son &'Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  which  soon  became  Childstb 
Peterson,  publishing  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations, 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  and  Allibone's  Dictiouarv  of 
Eogtish  Literature.    He  purcluaed  the  Public  Ledger 


in  1864  for  a  small  sum  comparatively,  but  soon  made 
it  n  very  successful  newspaper.  Every  improvement 
known  to  ioumalism  or  to  the  printers  art  iias  Sim's 
been  introauced.     He  and  his  fnend  Mr.  Anthony  W. 

Drtxel  gave  in  1886  the  ' 

t  onal  Typographical  U: 
fund  n  1  ich  will  be  used 
for  the  establishment  of 
a  home  for  printers. 
Tb  s  has  since  been 
much  increased  by  tlie 
journeymen,  many  of 
whom  u  honor  of  them 
each  ear  have  devoted 
tl  c  val  e  of  a  thousand 
cms  for  Is  enlargement. 
Those  cast  of  the  Missis- 


Ma}  18  and  those  west . 
of  the  M  s-sissIppionMr. 
Drcxel  s  birthday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  Mr.  (;bilda 
has  also  given  a  burial 
plot  worth  4;8,000.  to 
the  Ph  ladetpbia  Typo- 
graph  cal  Society.  Ills 
ben  factions  lo  good  i 
la  ely  published  m  book  frinn  ai 
eulcrta  ning  and  valuable  work. 

ChHl.— An  elbow  of  steel,  immediately  at  the  end  of 
the  press-bar,  which  gives  the  impreasion  by  its  being 


moved  lilt 


I'crtical  [losiliou  when  the  bar  is  pulled 


Chinese  PB.per.— A  Ihin  paper  of  verj-  soft  texture 
used  by  engravers  to  pull  proofs  on,  erroneously  called 
India  paper. 

Chinese  Printing.— Il  [s  well  known  Hint  printing 
existed  in  C'liina  for  a  number  of  centuries  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  the  art  in  Holland  or  Germany.  Qreat  re- 
spect is  paid  to  learning  in  that  vast  empire,  and  proti- 
cicnc^  in  books  is  the  easiest  way  to  acquire  political 
prominence.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lirat  characleni 
used  in  China  were  invcnled  liefore  the  Cluistian  era, 
l>eing  hieroglyphs.  Eai'h  n;presentcd  some  material  ob- 
ject, os  an  elephant,  a  child  or  a  horse.  The  resemblauee 
was  small  at  the  beginning,  and  after  the  forms  iKcame 
convent iona I i/j?d  no  likeness  at  all  could  be  seen.  These 
forms  were  likewise  inndetjuate  in  number  to  represent 
the  highly  complex  wants  and  ideas  of  a  nation  so  far 
advanced  as  the  Chinese,  and  consequently  many  of 
them  were  combined  for  tlic  purpose  of  conveying  other 
and  more  occult  meaniugs. 
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These  chturacters  fomi  new  ideas  by  dupliaition  or 
combination.  Thus  No.  1  is  a  tree  ;  a  couple  put  to- 
gether stand  for  a  forest  (No.  2).  The  sun  (No.  3) 
above  the  horizon  (No.  4)  signilies  morning.  A  mouth 
(No.  5)  in  a  door  (No.  6)  represents  to  ask  (No.  7).  To 
hurt  (No.  8)  and  the  eye  (No.  9)  in  one  clmracter  indicates 


occasionally  elsewhere.  Besides  the  intrinsic  differences 
between  the  cliaracters  there  are  various  styles  in  which 
they  are  written.  Ui>on  this  page  is  presented  an  ex- 
ample of  eleven  different  faces,  as  they  would  be  called 
in  printing.  The  first  live,  counting  from  the  right 
side,  are  mostly  fancy  styles.    The  Cfinese  names  indi- 


9 


10 


11 


12 


15 


i^mn^timm  'M nfS ^n u 


Tree.    Forest. 


Sun.  Morning.  Moath.      Door.      To  ask.  Hurt.       Eye.     Blindness.   Body.    Behind. 

CUINSSB  IDBOORAPUIC  CUARACTEUB,   WITH  TUEIB  8ION1FICATION. 


Hidhig. 


blindness  (No.  10).  The  body  (No.  11).  behind  (No.  12) 
and  wood  (No.  1)  put  together  in  one  character  (No.  13) 
convey  the  ideii  of  hiding.  When  these  were  completed 
there  still  remained  a  necessity  for  many  more,  and  they 
were  devised  phonetically.  The  latter  form  the  bulk 
of  the  language.  They  often  consist  of  an  imitative 
symbol  attach^  to  one  which  indicates  the  so\md  of  the 
whole.  There  are,  acconling  to  one  authority,  40,919 
characters  in  Chinese  ;  according  to  others  there  are 
46,000.    Four  or  live  thousand  well-selected  characters, 


cate  for  the  first  an  association  to  some  fabulous  binl, 
the  second  to  some  joiner- work  arrangement,  the  third  to 
suspended  tassels,  the  fourth  to  a  complicated  oblique 
arrangement,  and  the  fifth  to  the  primum  mobile,  em- 
bodying the  Chinese  notions  of  the  dual  principle  in 
nature  and  the  universe.  The  sixth  is  the  seal  charac- 
ter, because  it  is  used  in  seals  and  ornamental  inscrip- 
tions, and  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  writing.  The 
seventh  is  an  engrossing  hand,  and  the  eighth  is  the  pat- 
tern style.     No  one  can  hope  to  obtain  a  literary  name 


t 
^  ^ 


>\ 


€  f ^ 


si  n 
II M  fM 


>jdK 


4#  i^ 


-—        iC 


^i  |s|  If 
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however,  embrace  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  ordinary 
student  to  know.  Six  thousand  (ihararters  are  sufiicient 
for  an  ordinary  missionary  printing-onice,  as  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  synonymes,  but  magazines,  treating  of  a 
greater  range  of  subjects,  reciuire  10,000.  Each  of  these 
is  grouped  under  one  of  214  nulicals.  Each  character 
contains  a  radical,  which  by  itself  is  also  a  charattter,  the 
radical  generally  being  placed  at  the  left  side,  although 
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among  his  coimtn'men  who  cannot  write  ncjitly  and  cor- 
rectly in  this  style.  The  ninth  and  tenth  are  running 
hands,  the  hust  being  the  freer  of  the  two,  and  the  elev- 
enth is  the  clasest  to  the  printed  character. 

The  first  Chinese  records  seem  to  have  been  written 
with  a  sharp  stylus  or  iron  point  upon  bamboo  tablets. 
This  proving  Ux)  cumbersome,  the  hair-pencil  was  in- 
vented in  the  tliird  century  before  Christ.     With  these 
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pencils  the  chararters  were  written  on  silk  or  cloth  books, 
out  as  the  cost  of  silk  was  very  great  such  books  were 
superseded  about  the  year  l(fe  A.  D.  by  paper  ones. 
The  paper  of  China  is  made  of  bamboo.  The  material 
is  first  well  soaked,  then  thoroughly  pounded,  ground 
or  triturated,  and  taken  up  in  molds.  The  present  form 
of  printing  from  blocks  wiis  adopted  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tuiy,  Fung  Tan  having  discovered  a  method  of  taking 
impressions  from  engraved  tablets. 

The  first  step  in  wood-block  printing,  sajrs  Gilbert 
Mcintosh,  of  Shanghai,  in  the  British  Bookmaker,  to 
which  this  work  is  indebted  for  the  material  for  this 
article  and  for  the  illustrations,  is  to  write  the  charac- 
ters upon  thin  paper,  properly  ruled  with  lines,  two 
pages,  or  one  leaf,  being  cut  on  one  block.  A  heavy 
double  line  usually  siurounds  the  double  page.  The 
title  of  the  work,  chapter  and  pacing  arc  all  cut  in  a 
centnil  column,  and  when  the  leaf  is  prints  it  is  folded 
through  this  column,  so  as  to  bring  the  characters  on  the 
edge  and  partly  on  both  pages.  In  many  type-printed 
books,  however,  the  titles  and  paging  are  so  placed  as 
not  to  be  folded  throus^h  the  middle  of  the  characters, 
but  to  serve  as  a  useful  side  folio,  which  is  easily  read 
in  turning  over  the  book  from  the  beginning  (or  what  is 
called  in  Europe  and  America  the  end).  Marginal  foot- 
notes are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  page.  Where  com- 
ments are  greatly  extended  they  are  separated  from  the 
text  by  a  heavy  line,  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
page.  Where,  however,  such  comments  are  brief  they 
are  inserted  in  the  same  column  as  the  text,  generally  in 
double  columns  and  smaller  type.  When  me  leaf  has 
been  written  out  as  it  is  to  be  pnntcd  it  is  pasted  on  the 
block,  face  downwards.  The  wooci  ordinarily  used  is 
pear  or  plum,  the  boards  being  half  or  thn*e-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  planed  smooth  for  cutting  on 
both  sides.  When  the  paper  has  dried  on  the  board  it  is 
cjircfully  rubbed  off  with  the  wetUxl  finger,  leaving  every 
character  and  stroke  plainly  delineated.  The  engraver 
then  cuts  away  all  the  blanks  round  about  and  inside  the 
character,  after  which  the  block  is  reiidy  for  printing, 
excepting,  of  course,  altering  or  substituting  for  wrong 
characters,  which  is  done  very  neatly  bv  the  engravers. 
The  block  is  laid  on  a  bed  of  paper  and  firmly  fixed,  so 
that  there  is  no  moving  or  chafingon  the  under  side,  on 
which  there  are  also  chamcters.  The  printer,  seated  be- 
fore this  bench,  has  on  one  side  the  pile  of  paper  to  be 
printed,  and  on  the  other  side  the  pressing-bnish,  made 
from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  gomuti  palm.  Thepot  of 
ink  is  placed  in  front,  beside  the  wooden  block.  Taking 
the  ink-brush,  he  slightly  rubs  it  across  the  block  twice 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ink  it  equallv ;  he  then  places  a  sheet 
of  paper  across  the  inked  block ;  over  this  he  lays  two 
others,  which  serve  as  a  tympan.  One  or  two  sweeps 
across  the  block  with  the  pressing-brush  complete  the 
impression,  as  the  paper,  being  soft  and  unsized,  can 
onlv  be  printed  on  one  side. 

The  ink  in  ordinary  use  is  manufactured  from  lamp- 
black mixed  with  vegetable  oil,  and  is  ground  by  the 
printers  themselves.  It  is  very  ofUm  characterized  by 
a  most  disiigreeable  smell.  A  pile  of  newly -printed 
native  books  can  often  make  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
uncomfortably  tainted.  In  binding,  each 
double  page  is  folded  through  the  central 
column,  referred  to  before,  the  blank  side 
inwards.  In  folding,  the  bookbinder  has  for 
a  guide  a  double  mark,  converging  where 
the  fold  ought  to  be  made,  shaped  as  in  the  margin. 
This  is  called  a  fish's  tail,  and  is  a  perfect  register  mark 
and  easy  guide  in  folding. 

The  sheets  are  next  collated  in  volumes,  and  after 
titles,  contents,  prefaces,  &c.,  are  properly  placed  holes 
are  punched  down  the  back,  and  through  these  pieces 
of  paper  firmly  rolled  up  are  passcni.  The  covers  being 
now  placed  in  position,  the  top,  bottom  and  back  of  the 
books  are  cut.  In  China  the  cover  doi»s  not  go  over  the 
back.     The  cutting  is  done  by  hand,  the  instrument  used 
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being  a  large -bladed,  keen-e<lgod  and  heavily -backed 
knife,  somewhat  resembling  a  headsman's  axe,  except- 
ing its  being  short  in  the  handle.  Placing  his  foot  on 
the  top  boanl,  which  compresses  fifty  or  more  volumes, 
and  also  serves  as  a  gauge,  with  several  sweeps  he  neatly 
trims  all  the  edges,  excepting  the  front,  of  course,  where 
the  fold  is  made.  The  books  are  now  separately  stitched, 
thread  or  silk  being  used  ;  silk  cloth  is  also  used  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  to  prevent  fraying  of  the  leaves  at  the 
back. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Chinese  book  is  as  follows : 
Beginning  at  the  end,  according  to  our  Western  ideas, 
the  outsiae  title  is  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
cover.  This  is  often  printed  in  **  seal "  characters. 
Next  is  the  title-page.  In  the  middle  is  the  title  in  lar^ 
characters.  The  vear  of  the  reigning  emperor  is  put  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  column  ;  below  is  generally 
the  name  of  the  printing  establishment  where  the  boot 
is  printed  or  published.  In  Christian  publications  the 
top  of  the  right-hand  column  is  filled  with  the  date,  ac- 
cording to  our  calculation  :  "Jesus  descended  to  the 
world  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetieth  year." 
Below  this  is  often  found  the  author's  name.  The  next 
pages  are,  as  a  rule,  filled  up  with  prefaces,  introduc- 
tion and  index.  Then  comes  the  ordinary  letter-press. 
The  chanic!ters  read  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
columns,  and  the  columns  read  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  movable  types 
undoubtedly  belongs,  according  to  S.  Wells  Williams, 
to  a  Cliinese  blacksmith  named  Pi  Shing,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  1000,  and  printed  books  with  them  nearly 
five  hundred  3'ears  before  Gutenberg  began  his  work  at 
Mentz.  The  letters  were  formed  of  plastic  clay,  hard- 
ened by  fire.  The  porcelain  types  were  then  set  up  in  a 
frame  of  iron,  partitioned  off  by  strips  and  inserted  in 
a  cement  of  wax,  resin  and  lime.  The  printing  was  done 
by  rubbing,  and  when  completed  the  types  were  loos- 
ened by  melting  the  cement  and  made  clean  for  another 
impression.  This  invention  did  not  supersede  block- 
printing.  Cut  metal  characters  were  afterwards  used. 
Copper  letters  thus  cut  were  used  for  printing  a  huge 
collection  of  books  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
types  were  afterwards  largely  purloined  and  wooden 
characters  were  substituted.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  print- 
ing-ofllces  in  which  native  types  were  used  was  lately 
made  by  a  missionary.  There  were  about  twenty  tables 
around  the  room,  upon  each  of  which  were  cases.  The 
compositor  seized  the  type  with  pincers  and  pressed  it 
into  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  shallow  block, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chase  with  a  bottom. 
It  was  a  solid  piece  of  hard  wood  about  twenty-two 
inches  long  by  fifteen  broad,  and  perhaps  three  deep. 
The  inside  of  this  block  was  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  this  depre^on  was  still 
further  hollowed  out  into  grooves  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  The  block  noted  had  twenty-nine  of 
these  grooves,  each  groove  being  filled  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  with  ordinary  thick  clay.  Into  this 
the  character  was  pn^ssed.  When  the  fonn  was  com- 
plete a  fiat  board  was  placed  on  the  top  and  the  charac- 
ters pressed  perfecrtly  true  and  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  wooden  block,  the  edge  of  which  was  cut  to  form  the 
border  which  is  generally  found  around  ev(;ry  Chinese 
page.  This  edge  was,  of  course,  innnovable,  and  would 
be  the  same  on  every  sheet  printed  from  that  form.  All 
was  now  ready  for  the  pressman.  He  received  the  form, 
carefully  brushed  the  ink  over  the  type,  laid  a  sheet  of 
paper  upon  the  job  and  pressed  it  down  all  over  so  that 
it  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  every  character. 
He  then  removed  the  sheet  and  examin(Kl  each  character ; 
some,  which  were  not  quite  straight,  were  carefully  ad- 
justed with  the  pincers.  The  type  was  never  touched 
with  the  fingers. 

After  sutticient  copies  had  been  struck  off  the  type 
was  distributed,  each  clmnicter  being  returned  to  its 
own  box.    The  type  in  the  form  was  of  three  sizes,  but* 
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Instead  of  belog  adjusted  br  spaces  cnch  cbarecter  was 
kept  in  position  entirely  by  the  clay  upon  which  it  stood. 
The  chnractere  were  square  and  mude  of  some  hurd  wood. 
The  men  told  Mr.  Elwin,  the  missionary,  tiist  the  art  of 
printing  in  this  particular  way  had  been  handed  down 
In  their  family  from  the  Sungdynasty  ;  no  stranger  was 
allowed  to  t^e  part  in  it,  a^rentices  always  being 
taken  from  their  own  ckn.  Tlieir  terms  for  printing 
were  a  hundre^l  cash  (about  n  qimrter  of  u  dollar)  a  day, 
this  to  include  use  of  type  and  ink  ;  paper  would  Do 
cbareed  for  extra.  It  seemed  to  be  tlie  ctistODi  in  Uiat 
neighborhood,  if  printing  was  required  In  auy  particular 
place,  to  hire  Uie  printers,  who  would  remove  thither, 
and  set  up  their  oflice  on  the  spot, 

Chinese  movable  types  on  mctjil  ncre  lirst  cut  on  tjpe 
melal  or  tin  at  KUcao  in  ltll5,  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing Slorrison's  Dictionary.  The  work  progressed  very 
slowly   yet  in  time  considerable  material  accumulatvd 
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and  before  the  type  was  destroyed  hj  lire  in  1856  it  had 
served  lo  print  over  twenty  dictionancs  and  otlier  works 
for  learning  Chinese.  In  1836  a  type-founder  In  Paris. 
M.  Le  Grand,  prepared  an  extensive  font  of  type  with 
comparatively  few  matrixes,  by  ciiating  the  radical  and 
primitive  signs  on  sepante  bodies.    Tlic  small  types 


show  the  mdiciil  and  primitive  s(;parate.  while  in  the 
large  typea  they  are  combined.  In  1888  the  Itoyal  Print- 
ing-OIttce  at  Paris  procured  a  set  of  blocks,  made  thick 
castings  from  them,  and  then  sawed  tile  plates  apart, 
making  scparute  letters  fniro  them.  More  lately  mls- 
sionanes  In  the  East  began  lo  cut  punches,  and  in  time 
were  able  to  supply  all  ordinary  needs.  Matrixes  have 
also  been  obtainea  by  the  electrotype  process.  The 
printing-offices  ammge  their  letters  by  the  radicals. 
Photo-lithography  is  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese. 

Chinese  White.— .\  coioriesa  pigment  used  fortiiin- 
iiing  or  blending  colored  inks. 

Choked. — An  expression  used  when  the  fiicc  of  type 
gets  llllcd  up  with  ink  nnd  dirt,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
thorough  washing  and  rinsing. 

Chromatic.  ^Itelating  to  colors.  Work  done  in 
more  than  one  kind  of  eulur  is  freijueutly  so  ciiUciI. 

Chromatic  Prlntlng-PreMea.— See  PKiNTiNn. 

Chromatic  Type.— Type  so  made  that  parts  of 
characters  enn  be  priiitcd  in  sim-essliin  In  colors  in  the 
wune  place,  the  letter  then  bcin^  perfect. 


Chromo. — An  engraving  printed  I 
usually  by  lithography. 

Chromograph. — A  process  by  which,  after  writing 
on  a  sheet  of  ge^tine,  copying  can  be  done. 

Chromog'raphy. — Printing  with  colors. 

ChTomo-UthogTaphr.— A  process  of  lithographic 
printing  by  which  one  picture  is  printed  from  many 
stones  in  succession,  each  stone  giving  a  different  color. 
Ever  since  the  invention  of  t^'pogiaphy  and  xylography 
printers  liiivc  tried  to  print  in  colors,  but  the  fact  that 
the  foTuis  must  be  made  to  register  absolutely  with  each 
other,  although  the  paper  may  have  contracted  or  be- 
come distort«i.  has  prevented  type  puces  from  being 
used  largely  in  this  way,  while  the  blocks,  which  must 
necessaifly  be  engravca  in  duplicate,  hnve  forbidden,  on 
the  ground  of  cost  alone,  the  multiplication  of  engrav- 
ings ny  the  common  press.  But  in  lithogruphy  there  is 
an  easy  method  of  transfer  from  one  stone 
to  he  other,  while  the  further  expense  of 

r reparation  la  very  slight,  as  printing  by 
graphy  is  a  chemical  proci«s.  ^ne- 
d  and  his  immediate  followers  diacov- 
re»  the  adviintjiges  which  his  discovery 
p  them  in  colors,  and  the  number  of 
lU  'B  used  has  since  been  increased,  until 
n  w  thirty  or  forty  arc  sometimes  em- 
p  yed  on  the  stime  print.  Each  stone  has 
any  a  very  small  part  of  the  engraving, 
and  Is  not  till  the  work  is  nearly  done 
iny  eye  except  that  of  the  designer 
an  see  tlic beauty  which  will  follow.  The 
grea  bulk  of  the  lithograptiic  work  of  the 
present  day  is  chromo-lithographic,  as  coi- 
rs    re  very  largely  used.     Sec   LiTiioit- 

Chromo-TypograTaree  arc  made  in 
SI  nicmanner  that  is  employed  foitypo- 
gn    ures.   except  that  several   plates  are 
used  with  dilTereut  colored  inks.    Fige 
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Church's  Prasa.  —  A  liand-press  invented  by  Dr. 
William  Cliureh  of  Connecticut,  which  was  exhibited  in 
London  in  1821.  The  pressman  had  only  Ui  lay  the  sheet 
upon  the  tympan  and  immediately  applv  his  hand  to  the 
n)unce.  by  the  movement  of  which  the  form  was  inked. 
the  friskct  and  tympan  turned  down,  the  press  run  in, 
and  the  impression  given.  A  reverse  of  motion  complet- 
ed the  process  and  prepared  for  the  next  sheet. 

Clflre  (Ttol.).  —  Figtin's  or  nitmernls.  or  arbttrsTj- 
marks.     It  is  in  the  singular. 

CUladro  (Ital,).— The  rollers  uf  a  press ;  also,  the 
revolving  cylinder. 

CinclniutL — This  city  has  been  for  two  generation!) 
a  prominent  one  in  the  manufacture  of  scliool-books  and 
in  printing  generally.  It  was  laid  out  in  1788,  but  re- 
mained a  military  post  for  seven  years  longer.  Printing 
was  Intrddiiccd  in  1703,  and  had  increased  so  rapidly 
that  by  1620  it  was  tliought  cxpetlient  by  Etihii  White 
to  send  thither  a  type-foundry,  with  its  t^xila,  to  supply 
the  West.  The  wi)rkmen  in  charge  were  Oliver  and 
Horace  W<rlla.  The  Methodista  alau  found  tliat  it  would 
tie  desirable  to  hate  a  iHHikmaking  establishment  there, 
carrying  a  full  tine  of  th<'ir  books  and  doingprinting 
also,  and  they  begim  operations  about  1830.  This  until 
recently  remained  the  largest  printing-olTlce  and  bind- 
ery of  the  West.  About  ISW  railway  and  steaiul>i»l 
printing  became  a  very  imjiortant  element  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  color-work  this  nly  and  Buffalo  were  tlie 
centres  until  after  tlie  licginning  of  the  CHvil  War.  It 
stiti  does  considerable  work  in  this  nay.  Bchool-liooks 
have  been  and  are  still  manufactured  very  largely,  and 
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in  this  neighborhood  is  the  chief  paper-manufacturing 
district  of  the  West.  There  are  now  considerably  more 
than  a  hundred  priuting-offlces  in  Cincinnuti,  employing 
more  than  a  thousand  hands.  There  are  two  type-foun- 
dries and  several  places  where  tools  and  machines  for 
printers  are  manufactured.  The  newspapers  are  nu- 
merous and  important.  There  are  twelve  dailies  and 
seventy-one  other  periodicals.  Playing-cards  are  manu- 
factured there  and  much  lithographing  is  done. 

Circled  Correotioiui.— Special  alterations  made 
by  the  proof-reader  or  author  are  frequently  encircled 
on  the  proof  in  order  to  call  particular  attention  to  them. 

Circles. — Brass  rules  in  a  circular  form. 

Circuit  Xfdges. — Books,  generally  Bibles  or  prayer- 
books,  are  sometimes  bound  with  the  covers  projecting 
and  turned  over  to  protect  the  edges.  Also  known  as 
divinity  edges  and  divinity  circuit. 

Circalar8.->The  class  of  small  job-work  which  in- 
cludes letters,  notes,  business  intimations,  &c.  The 
sizes  as  well  as  the  varieties  are  numerous.  They  are 
most  generally  sent  by  mail. 

Circulator. — The  person  who  takes  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  a  news^mper  after  it  is  published.  He  is 
known  also  as  the  city  agent. 

Circoxnflex. — The  accents  which  in  shape  resemble 
a  caret,  thus :  &  6  i  6  il. 

Cit7  Bditor. — In  England,  that  writer  upon  a  news- 
paper who  reports  and  discusses  the  money  market ;  in 
America,  the  one  who  has  charge  of  the  reports  of  events 
in  and  around  his  neighborhood.  In  large  offices  he  has 
assistants. 

Cit7  Printing-liiachine.— A  single-cylinder  ma- 
chine manufactured  in  England. 

Clarendon. — A  kind  of  type  in  which  all  the  lines 
are  somewhat  thickened.  In  England  some  varieties 
are  known  as  Egyptian.  Clarendon  diifers  from  full- 
face  as  well  as  from  antique,  which  are  the  two  faces 
which  most  nearlv  resemble  it,  by  having  an  increase  of 
thickness  throughout,  but  preserving  the  roundness  of 
contour.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  crushed  letter.  In 
full-face  the  thick  lines  are  made  much  heavier,  and  the 
thin  lines,  if  thickened  at  all,  are  only  enlarged  to  a  very 
moderate  degree.  In  antique  the  thin  lines  are  thick- 
ened, but  not  the  heavy  ones,  while  the  squareness  of 
face  is  preserved  and  the  serifs  are  made  heavy  and 
strong.  Clarendon,  either  in  its  ordinary  width  or  con- 
densed, is  one  of  the  most  useful  types  known. 

TUB  line  is  set  in  Olarendon. 

Clark,  John  C,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom 

in  New  York  city  in 
^^^>-:^  1787.     About  17W  he 

^"*S^\vn^  was  taken  to  Philadel- 

phia, and  in  1800  went 
to  Washington  with 
William  Ross,  his 
step-father,  who  had 
been  the  printer  for 
Congress  lor  many 
years.  In  1808  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to 
Robert  Carr,  a  print- 
er, in  Philadelphia, 
and  while  there  set  up 
nearly  the  whole  of 
Wilson's  American 
Onnthology  in  great 
primer  type,  making 
the  accents  with  a 
penknife  from  a  hair- 
space.  In  1817  he 
formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  a  friend  under  the  title  of  Clark  &  Raser,  and 
BooD  after  printed  the  first  Sunday-school  book  issued  in 
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the  United  Stjites.  In  1881  he  removed  his  office  to  Dock 
street,  and,  opening  in  (connection  with  it  a  stationery 
store,  began  the  sale  of  commercial  and  law  blank  forms. 
He  died  on  April  22, 1882,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  after 
spending  more  than  eighty  years  of  his  life  in  the  trade. 
The  busmcss  is  still  carried  on  as  John  C.  Clark  &  Sons. 

Clasp. — The  hook  or  catch  used  for  fastening  the 
covers  of  some  books  together. 

Claw.— The  tail  of  a  sheep's  foot. 

Claws. — An  English  name  for  the  catches  of  stereo- 
type blocks. 

Clay. — An  earth,  largely  the  oxide  of  aluminum,  used 
for  two  purposes  in  the  pnnting  trades.  1 .  It  is  used  in 
paper-making  for  a  filling.  Interstices  are  filled  up  and 
a  better  appearance  is  given  to  the  paper  by  its  use. 
When  submitted  to  calendering  afterwards  there  is  more 
lustre  to  its  surface  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained,  and 
it  is  also  far  smoother.  Clay  can  be  found  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Silesia  and  in  England,  and  in  South  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  this  country.  In  some 
localities  in  America  it  can  be  taken  from  its  l)eds  nearly 
pure,  but  the  foreign  commodity  is  purified  by  passing 
through  waterways,  the  finest  particles  being  carried 
farthest,  the  grit,  stones  and  heavy  particles  l^ing  first 
deposited.  The  product  comes  here  from  Europe  in 
casks,  but  tlie  American  cla^  is  put  up  in  several  kinds 
of  packages.  The  material  is  mixed  with  the  stuff  in  the 
engine.  With  low  grades  of  paper  clay  is  used  as  a 
make- weight,  but  with  high  grades  it  is  employed  more 
to  improve  the  finish.  See  Paper.  2.  The  clay  process 
in  stereotyping  is  a  method  by  which  fine  clay  is  used 
for  the  matrix  to  receive  the  type  instead  of  gypsum  or 
papier-mache. 

Clay  A  Rosenberg's  Typesetting-Machine. — 

A  typesetting- machine  brought  out  in  1842  in  London. 
There  was  no  distributor  connected  with  it. 

Claypoole,  D.  C,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  descendant  from  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  appear- 
ance. He  printed  the  debates  in  Congress  in  his  paper 
f  mm  1783  to  1799.  He  also  published  the  first  eilition  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  He  died  on  March  19, 
1849,  aged  ninety -two.  The  manuscript  of  the  Address, 
which  he  had  preserved,  was  many  years  afterwards  sold 
for  upwards  of  $2,000. 

Clean. — Having  good  proofs.  A  printer  may  be  the 
dirtiest  man  alive,  yet  in  the  language  of  the  composinff- 
room  he  is  a  '  *  clean  "  compositor  if  he  sets  his  type  with- 
out errors,  or  with  very  few  errors. 

Clean  Proof. — A  proof  containing  few  errors. 

Clean  Sheets. — Sheets  put  aside  as  printed  off  to 
show  the  progress  of  work  or  for  editorial  purposes. — 
Jaeobi, 

Clearing  Away. — Putting  away  the  rcglets,  leads, 
quoins  and  other  things  used  around  a  form  when  the 
make-up  and  loc*k-up  are  completed.  Also,  the  taking 
off  of  the  heads,  blank  lines,  notes  and  other  matter 
which  do  not  constitute  the  body  of  a  lKX)k  after  a  form 
has  been  worke<l  off,  distributing  them  and  tying  up  the 
other  matter  for  future  use.  This  ought  to  he  done  with 
every  book,  job  or  newspaper  as  soon  as  work  has  been 
tinislied. 

Clearingr  Away  Pi.— To  separate  and  distribute 
broken  or  mixed  type  into  their  proper  boxes  and  cases. 

Clearing  Out. — Removing  the  waste  paper  and  par- 
ing away  any  superfluous  lentlier  upon  i\w.  inside  of  the 
covers,  preparatory  to  pasting  down  the  end  papers  in 
bookbinding. 

Clearing  the  Stone.— After  correcting  a  form  it  is 
a  rule  in  all  well-ordertnl  oflices  for  the  compositor  to 
put  away  all  stray  letters  and  t<x)l8  into  their  proper 
I>Iaces.  A  fine  is  customary  in  some  offices  for  breaking 
this  rule. — JacM, 
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Clerical  Brrors. — Mistakes  in  copyiDf?  or  writing 
manuscript,  or  in  entering,  making  out  or  transcribing 
accounts. 

Clerk  of  the  ChapeL— Practically  the  secretary  of 
a  chapel,  who  coUccts  the  subscriptions,  &c.  An  Eng- 
lish expression. 

CleTeland,  a  city  of  Northern  Ohio,  distinguished 
for  its  rapid  growth  of  late.  The  earliest  recorded  date 
for  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  1819.  There  are 
now  issued  there  nine  dailies  and  fifty -seven  other  peri- 
odicals. There  are  several  lithograpliic  establishments, 
nearly  a  hundred  printing-offices  and  one  type-foundry, 
besides  machine-shops  which  manufacture  presses. 

Cliohd  (Fr.). — As  commonly  used  at  the  present  day 
a  stereotype,  but  in  the  beginning  used  for  that  kind  of 
stereotype  which  was  made  by  plunging  the  page  of 
type  (preferably  brass  or  steel)  into  the  type  metal  at 
the  moment  when  that  was  beginning  to  solidify.  See 
Stebeotypino. 

Clioher  (Fr.). — Originally,  to  stamp  a  page  or  other 
matter  in  relief  into  melteti  metal  lust  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  beginning  to  grow  hard,  but  now  used  for 
stereotyping  generally.  The  word  has  extended  into 
other  languages. 

Clioherie  (Fr.).  —  A  stereotyping  establishment ; 
clicherie  au  galvano  et  au  plomb,  an  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  shop. 

Clicker. — The  compositor  in  charge  of  a  companion- 
ship who  receives  copy  and  instructions  direct  from  the 
overseer  or  principal,  and  is  responsible  to  his  compan- 
ions for  the  chargmg  of  the  work  done.  (English.)  See 
Companionship. 

Clicking. — The  system  of  working  in  companion- 
ship under  a  clicker. 

Close. — The  end  of  a  quotation.  The  copy- holder 
calls  out  "C-lose'*  to  the  proof-reader  when  he  arrives 
at  the  end  of  a  quotation. 

Close  Matter.— Matter  without  leads  and  with  few 
break-lines. 

Close  Spacing. — By  this  is  meant  spacing  less  than 
a  thick  space.  Works  not  leaded  should  be  rather  more 
closely  spaced  than  leaded  ones. 

Closed  Apostrophes.  — Double  apostrophes  ("), 
used  to  indicate  the  end  of  any  quoted  passage. 

Closed  Ol&ce. — A  printing-office  closed  to  society 
or  union  hands. 

Closed  Up. — AVhen  a  number  of  compositors  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  same  work,  the  takes  being  of  diifferent 
sizes  and  the  speed  of  the  men  being  unlike,  there  can 
rarely  be  a  regular  succession  in  emptying.  The  second 
compositor  may  not  finish  his  toke  till  after  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  have  completed  theirs.  In  this  case  he 
is  keeping  the  galley  or  form  open,  and  when  he  at  last 
finishes  it  is  dosed  up. 

Closet. — In  Great  Britain,  a  term  which  has  a  twofold 
meaning.  It  may  mean  the  management — the  proprie- 
tor and  his  chief  assistants.  It  also  means  the  proof- 
room or  reading-closet.  In  that  sense  it  is  often  used 
here. 

Cloth. — A  prepared  muslin,  employed  for  covering 
the  boards  and  back  of  a  l>ook.  (Jloth  bindini^,  with 
no  attempt  at  oniamentation,  were  occasionally  made 
for  many  years,  but  systematic  use  on  a  hirpe  scale  does 
not  date  back  much  further  than  1830.  This  mode  of 
binding  is  done  mostly  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The 
covers  are  generally  stamped  in  an  ornamental  manner 
by  means  of  brass  stamps.  There  are  many  different 
patterns  and  colors  of  cloth. 

Cloth  Boards. — Books,  when  bound  in  cloth  cases, 
are  described  as  being  in  cloth  boards. 

Cloth  -  Faced  Paper.  —  Paper  and  cloth  or  linen 
pasted  together,  used  specially  for  folding  ciinls  to  pre- 
vent them  from  breaking. 
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Clothing  Rollers. — Changing  the  composition  on 
worn-out  rollers.    (English.) 

Clumps. — Slugs  used  by  printers  in  any  department 
of  their  business,  or  pieces  of  metal  used  hj  stereotypers 
to  form  the  bevel  of  a  plate.  This  word  is  unknown  in 
America,  but  is  used  in  England. 

Clymer,  Qeorge,  the  inventor  of  the  Clvmer  press, 
generally  rcganled  to  this  day  as  the  boat  that  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  bom  in 
Bucks  C'ounty,  Pa.,  of  a  Swiss  family  which  left  Gkneva 
and  settled  in  that  colony  long  before  the  Revolution. 
The  date  of  his  birth  was  1754.  Ovmer's  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  he  was  brought  up  to  the  same  occupation 
till  about  sixteen,  when  he  began  the  construction  of  a 
new  kind  of  plow,  which  proved  to  be  far  superior  to 
anything  previously  known.  His  subseuuent  labors 
were  in  carpentry  and  joininj^,  in  which  lie  was  very 
successful.  When  the  first  bndge  was  made  across  the 
Schuylkill  coffer-dams  were  sunk  for  the  piers,  but  the 
ordinary  pumps  proved  ineffectual.  Clymer  devised  a 
new  one,  w^hich  had  so  much  power  that  it  discharged 
five  hundred  gallons  a  minute,  together  with  sand,  gravel 
and  stones,  lie  obtained  for  this  a  patent  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  He  next  attempted  to  improve  the 
printing-press,  then  of  wood.  In  this  he  was  partially 
successful,  but  he  was  more  so  in  respect  to  iron  presses. 
His  was  entitled  the  Columbian.  When  finished  he  took 
it  to  England,  as  printers  in  America  were  generally  un- 
able to  pay  $400  for  one,  which  was  the  pnce  chargeil. 
It  produced  an  immediate  sensation  in  England,  both  on 
account  of  the  work  it  did  and  the  novel  and  ornamental 
way  it  w^as  constructed.  Hansard  sjiys  tliat  *'  if  the 
merits  of  a  machine  were  to  be  appreciated  wholly  by 
its  ornamental  appearance,  certainly  no  other  press  could 
enter  into  competition  with  the  Columbian.  No  British- 
made  machinery  was  ever  so  lavishly  embellisheil.  We 
have  a  somewliut  highly-sounding  title  to  begin  with  ; 
and  then,  which  way  soever  our  eyes  are  turned,  from 
head  to  foot,  or  foot  to  head,  some  extraordinary  feat- 
ures present  themselves.  On  each  pillar  of  the  staple  a 
caduceus  of  the  universal  messenger,  Hermes ;  alligators 
and  other  draconic  serpents  emblematize  on  the  levers 
the  power  of  wisdom ;  then,  for  the  balance  of  power 
(we  rude  barbarians  of  the  Old  World  make  mere  cast- 
iron  lumps  serve  to  enforce  our  notions  of  the  balance 
of  power),  we  see  surmounting  the  Columbian  press  the 
American  eagle  with  extended  wings  and  grasping  in 
his  talons  Jove's  thunderbolts,  combined  with  the  olive 
branch  of  Peace  and  cornucopia  of  Plenty,  all  hand- 
somely bn)nzed  and  gilt,  resisting  and  Ixaaring  down  all 
other  power ! "    See  Columbian  Prbss. 

Mr.  Clymer  received  for  this  invention  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  ducats  from  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  valuable  present  from  the  Eniperor 
of  Russia.  The  Netherlandish  medal  had  on  one  side  a 
correct  likeness  of  the  king,  beautifully  executed,  sur- 
rounded with : 

WILH.  NA88.  BELG.  BBX.  LUZEMB.   M.  DUX. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  inscription  given  below,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wreath  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  press  wiis  square  in 
frame,  instead  of  bowing  out 
like  the  Stanhope.  Each  side 
was  mounteil  upr)n  two  legs. 
The  bed  was  held  up  similarly 
to  the  Stanhope.  The  bar  acted 
upon  a  fulcrum  at  the  near  side 
of  the  press,  which  brought 
down  by  action  through  an- 
other lever  the  arm  over  the 
top,  which  was  singularly  sul)- 
stantLil.     It  was  very  favorably 

n»ceived,  particularly  by  the  journeymen.  Mr.  Clymer 
died  in  London  at  the  age  of  eighty  on  August  2^7. 18^. 
Uis  wife  was  Margaret  Backhouse,  daughter  of  Judge 
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Backhouse,  of  Durham  Iron  Works,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Three  daughters  survived  him,  one  of  whom  married 
Alexander  Kenfrew  Shaw,  who  continued  tlie  business. 

Co. — An  abbreviation  of  the  word  colon,  used  in  the 
reading  department  in  English  offices. 

Cobb  Paper. — A  paper  largely  used  by  bookbinders 
for  the  sides  of  half -bound  books.  It  is  made  in  various 
shades  of  color. 

Cook. — In  throwing  or  "  jefldng"  with  quadrats  as 
dice,  when  one  lodges  on  top  of  another — thus  lifting  it 
partly  off  the  suitace  thrown  on — it  is  thus  termed. 
Another  throw  is  then  allowed.     Sec  Jefpino. 

Cock -Robin  Shop. — A  small  printing-office  where 
common  work  is  done  and  labor  is  Imdly  paid  for  is  gen- 
erally thus  described  in  London,  and  the  usage  is  extend- 
ing to  this  side. 

Cock-Up  Letter. — Where  a  letter  of  a  size  or  two 
larger  than  that  in  the  body  of  a  work  is  used  at  its  l>e- 
giuning  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  and  justified 
in  so  that  the  bottom  of  each  shall  line,  it  is  culled  a 
cock- up  letter. 

This  is  a  Cock-Up  Letter. 

Cocks — The  centre  pieces  of  a  brace  are  thus  called 
by  Ringwalt.    The  end  pieces  are  hens. 

Coda  (Ital.). — The  last  page  of  a  part  or  of  a  section 
of  a  book. 

Codex. — Before  paper  was  invented  wooden  tablets, 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  were  written  upon,  and 
tliese  tablets  were  called  codic(*s.  The  word  codex  thus 
eventually  came  to  mean  writings  or  a  book  or  a  collec- 
tion of  laws,  and  was  finally  modernized  from  the  latter 
iuto  the  word  code. 

Codex  Argentens.— A  book  retained  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  which  is  the  only  fragment 
of  a  language,  the  elder  brother  of  German,  Dutch  and 
English,  that  now  exists.  It  is  a  translation  of  tlie 
Scriptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
into  Mceso-€k)thic  about  the  year  360,  and  was  made  by 
a  bisbop  named  Ulphilas.  The  book  is  upon  vellum  of 
a  violet  color,  and  each  letter,  instead  of  being  written, 
was  either  painted  in  silver  or  the  characters  were 
stumpeil  upon  the  vellum  with  a  hot  iron  after  the  man- 
ner used  b^  bookbinders.  The  work  obtained  its  name 
from  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  letters. 

Coffin. — 1.  In  a  wooden  hand-press  the  framework  of 
the  be<l  into  which  the  stone  that  in  old  times  was  used 
fur  the  table  on  which  to  place  the  form  was  embedded. 
2.  A  little  conical  liag  made  of  paper  to  put  sorts  in — 
similar  to  those  used  by  grocers  for  sugar,  &c. 

Cogger  Hand-Press.— An  iron  hand-press,  with 
wrought-iron  cheeks  or  perpendicular  pilbira,  low  head 
and  compound  lever  beneath  it,  invented  by  J.  Cogger. 
This  compound  lever  draws  its  end  about  one- quarter 
round  a  collar  into  which  are  fitted  two  studs  of  case- 
hanlened  iron  with  convex  faces,  which,  when  put  into 
motion  by  the  lever,  move  up  inclined  planes  of  ailTerent 
degrees  of  inclination,  so  that  when  the  platen  is  firat 
put  into  the  descending  motion  towards  the  form,  and 
power  is  less  requisite  than  velocity,  the  latter  is  very 
rapid  ;  but  as  the  platen  arrives  towards  the  point  of 
pressure  the  velocity  is  diminished  to  increase  the  power, 
until  arriving  nearly  on  a  plane  the  power  is  almost 
infinite. 

Coin  (Fr.). — A  quoin ;  coin  mccanique,  a  mechanical 
quoin. 

Cold-Pressed  Paper  has  a  hard  and  rough  surface 
and  is  very  thick  for  its  weight,  receiving  no  calendering 
whatever.  It  is  made  in  many  sizes.  The  larger  sizes 
are  known  as  drawing-paper.  It  is  a  difficult  pajxT  to 
write  or  print  upon. 

Cold  Pressina. — The  pressure  applied  to  sheets 
after  being  priutea,  either  in  the  screw  press  or  hydrau- 


lic press.    It  takes  out  the  indentations  and  gives  a  slight 
gloss. 

Cold  Rolling. — In  contradistinction  to  hot  rolling — 
the  rollera  bein^  made  hot  in  the  one  instance,  and  in 
the  other  being  m  the  natural  state. 

Colden,  Cadiirallader,  a  physician  from  Scotland, 
who  came  to  America  in  early  life,  attained  political  em- 
inence, was  acting  governor  of  New  York  from  1760  till 
his  death,  wrote  a  History  of  the  Five  Nations  and  was 
the  leading  scientific  man  of  the  colonies.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  system  of  stereotyping,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Franklin,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  great 
philosopher  upon  his  methods.  This  was  in  1748.  He 
was  bom  at  Dunse.  Scotland,  on  February  17, 1688,  and 
died  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  September  28,  1776. 

Colenso,  William,  the  first  New  Zealand  printer, 
began  work  there  in  1834.  He  was  sent  out  bv  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  witli  an  outfit,  which  did 
not  include  paper.  Some  was,  however,  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  missionaries,  and  on  February  17,  1885, 
twenty-five  copies  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  Ephesians  were  printed.  On  May  10,  1886, 
the  firat  book  in  English  was  brought  out.  Mr.  Colenso 
was  still  living  in  1889. 

Colla  Porte  (Ital.).— Strong  glue. 

Collating.  —  Examination  of  the  sheets  of  a  book 
after  they  have  been  gathere<l  to  see  whether  they  are 
all  there  and  whether  they  follow  in  regular  order.  It 
is  done  very  rapidly  by  experts.  Formerly  the  person 
who  collated  took  a  heap  of  a  gathering  and  placed  the 
first  or  signature  pa/^e  uppermost  towards  his  right 
hand,  and  with  the  point  oi  a  short  bodkin  or  a  penknife 
picked  up  the  corner  of  each  sheet,  in  order  to  see  that 
each  signaturt^  was  right,  passing  his  thumb  under  them 
as  they  were  lifted,  to  keep  what  he  examined  separate 
from  the  heap,  and  thus  proceeded  till  he  had  examined 
one  gathering ;  he  then  8lippe<l  this  gatlu^riug  a  little 
back  upon  the  heap,  and  proceeded  with  another,  till  he 
hiul  gone  through  eight  or  ten.  He  thus  proceeded  un- 
til he  had  collated  a  suflicient  number  for  the  work. 
The  sheets  then  used  were  small,  but  when  thev  became 
large  it  was  impoailble  to  follow  this  plan.  They  were 
then  collated  when  folded,  the  collator  having  a  rubber 
ring  or  thimble  to  assist  him  in  raising  the  sheets.  On 
magazines  of  late  it  luis  been  customary  to  mark  a  diag- 
onal band  on  the  back  of  each  signature,  the  one  on  sig- 
nature A  lapping  on  signature  B,  and  that  one  on  C.  If 
the  diagonal  band  is  perfect  the  magazine  is  perfect ; 
but  if  tliere  is  a  break  in  it  a  sheet  is  either  redundant 
or  lacking. 

Colle  (Fr.). — Size,  in  paper-making ;  sans  colle,  un- 
sized paper. 

Coller  le  Tympan  (Fr.).— To  cover  the  tympan. 

Collins,  Isaac,  a  printer  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1746.  He  began  his 
apprenticeship  with  James  Adams  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
finishing  it  with  William  Kind  at  Williamsburg,"Va.  He 
then  went  to  Philiulelphia,  where,  for  his  extraonlinary 
diligence,  \w  received  25  per  cent,  more  than  other  jour- 
neymen. He  iK^gan  business  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in 
17 lO,  and  in  1777  began  a  newspaper.  He  afterwards 
removeil  to  Trenton,  and  there  prosecuted  his  business 
for  a  number  of  yeara.  He  was  printer  to  the  State, 
and  at  Trenton  he  printed  a  handsome  and  very  correct 
quarto  edition  of  the  Bible.  The  proof  was  read  eleven 
times,  the  last  time  by  his  daughter,  who  was  a  very 
skillful  reader.  He  removed  to  New  York  alnmt  17d5, 
and  continued  there  in  business  for  ten  yeare,  then  retir- 
ing. His  sons  were  partnera  in  the  firms  of  B.  &  J. 
Collins,  stereotypere,  and  Collins  &  Hannay,  publishere, 
and  sons  and  grandsons  continued  business  in  New  York 
till  al>out  1880.  Isaac  Collins  was  a  Quaker,  and  derived 
much  assistance  from  persons  of  that  persuasion.  He 
died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  March,  1817. 
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ColUna.SamuelC.atvpe-fouuderofPhiludclpbia. 
died  suddenly  on  Julj  13,  1883,  in  tlie  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  Iteen  connected  with  the  flmi  of 
which  he  was  an  active  partner,  CoUina  &  McLcest£r, 
since  185S,  and  was  a  cit;  councilman  from  1875  till  his 
death. 

ColllnB,  TiUinghaat  King,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia on  October  14,  1802,  and  died  there  In  April,  1970, 
At  thirteen  he  was  appreiitlced  to  Mathcw  Carey,  but 
flntsbed  his  time  with 
James  Maxwell,      In 
■     '    ■  18S3,   having  then 

wrought  aa  a  journey- 
man for  some  time,  ho 
united  with  Robert 
Wright  in  opening  a 
printing -ofllce  with 
only  one  hand-prens. 
About  two  years  aftor 
Mr.  Collins  formed  a 
partnersliip  with  his 
own  younger  brother 
u  mler  t  lie  fl  rm-name  of 
T.  K.  ia  P.  O.  Collins. 
The  firm  speedily  be- 
cnnie  noted  for  tlieac- 


Collinsdicd  in  1854.  an.1  ._ _...  . 

attacked  by  paralysis,  and  his  liusfness  from  that  time 
was  carried  on  without  liia  active  participation  in  ita 
labora.  although  his  counsel  was  still  valuable.     He  paid 


rules  which  surround  the  blocks  on  which  certain  stereo- 
type plates  arc  placed  are  due  to  his  iuvcntive  talents. 

CoUotTpea.— This  is  a  method  of  preparing  a.  proc- 
ess plate  by  gelatine,  in  its  basis  like  the  albertypc  or 
heliotype.  Albert,  Biersladt,  Friscta  and  others  have 
Buccccaed  in  producing  very  beautiful  pictures  in  colors 
by  preparing  several  gelatine  plalea,  each  plutc  hearing 

Erticular  puria  of  the  picture  and  being  used  for  print- 
J  the  appropriate  colored  Ink.  As  many  as  seven  dif- 
ferent plates  are  employed  successively  in  producing  the 
Eictiire.  There  are  different  methods  in  use  tor  prepiir- 
ig  the  several  plates.  One  plan  is  to  make  a  separate 
negative  for  each  color.  This  is  accomplished  by  inter- 
posing a  suitable  screen  of  colored  glass  orcolorcu  liquid 
between  the  object  and  the  photographic  plate  in  the 
camera.  For  example,  u  screen  which  shuts  out  all  col- 
ors except  blue  will  permit  only  the  blue  portions  of  the 
picture  to  be  photographed  on  the  negative,  and  a  gela- 
tine plate  from  this  negative  may  be  used  for  printing 
with  blue  ink.  In  a  similar  way  another  screen  will 
furnish  a  negative  and  plutc  fur  the  red  portions  of  the 
picture,  and  so  on.  Another  plan  is  to  prepare  the  gel- 
atine plates  from  one  and  the  same  negative  by  stopping 
out  all  of  the  picture  except  that  of  one  color. 

Colombler.— A  drawing-paper,  size  34'^  by  23;^ 

Colon. — A  mnrk  of  punctuation.  It  is  cliiefly  used 
to  indicate  that  the  sentence,  so  far  complete,  is  to  be 
followed  by  some  other  word  or  wotds.    See  PtiNcnj- 


Colonn*  (Ital.).— A  column. 

Colonne  (Fr.).— Column. 

Colophon. — An  inscription  or  tall-piece — usually  a 
printer's  imprint — nt  the  end  of  a  book.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  printing  this  was  the  commonest  method  of  de- 
noting the  printer  and  place  of  printing,  but  it  went  out 
of  use  entirely  in  the  last  century. 


ers  have  turned  their  attention  to  colors.  Rubricated 
letters  appear  in  the  very  earliest  typographic  work,  and 
red  lines  are  also  found  soon  after;  but  with  theseexcep- 
tions  we  meet  with  very  little  color-printing  till  wecome 
to  work  done  forty  years  ago.  The  books  on  typography 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century  lay  down  rules  lor  the 
manufacture  of  colored  inks,  but  little  use  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  th<'m  by  the  Ink-makers  till  within  the 
memory  of  men  who  are  still  in  active  business  life. 
I^tery  bills  in  18S5  were  often  printed  with  red  lines ; 
red,  green  and  blue  inks  came  into  use  in  printing  cir. 
CUB  posters  shortly  after  1840,  and  by  1848  theatres  had 
attempted  to  utilize  colored  inks.  The  mort  elaborate 
work  of  this  kind  done  in  America  up  to  1853  was  a  hill 
of  the  8ea  of  Ice,  executed  in  New  Orleans  at  about  that 
time.  The  colors  were  represented  by  different  inks  and 
the  ice  by  a  silver  frosting,  executed  with  dusting  colors. 
Copies  of  this  bill  were  bung  up  in  printiug-oSlces  for 
many  years  to  show  to  what  an  extreme  the  art  could  be 
camea.  The  railroads  about  1850  began  also  to  use  col- 
ored Inks  largely,  and  thev  were  imitated  in  this  by  Stale 
and  county  fairs  in  Iheir  display  bills.  When  the  war  be- 
gan printing  in  colors  was  common,  and  some  of  it  was 
very  good,  although  the  varieties  were  limited.  The  best 
cxamptesup  to  tl^ttiuieand  for  some  considerable  space 
afterwards  came  from  Europe,  and  were  found  in  the 
books  issued  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Printing-OlBce 
at  Vienna  and  the  Imperial  Printing-Offlce  at  Pam,  with 
the  Album  of  Charles  Derriey  of  the  latter  city.  The 
register  in  all  these  was  good ;  the  colors  were  well 
chosen,  and  pains  were  taken  to  work  the  sheets  slowly 
on  very  gooo  paper.  Later  there  was  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  printing,  chiefly  in  America 
and  in  Qermany,  the  latter  excelling  In  harmony  and 
smoothness,  while  the  former  brought  out  new,  bold  and 
striking  lines. 

The  art  of  the  color-printer  is  necessarily  Tcry  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  painter  in  oils,  or  even  from  the 
lithographer.  A  lithograph  is  really  a  drawing  on  stone 
mechanically  repeated.  The  letterpress  printer,  on  the 
contrary,  must  deal  with  inflexible  types  and  brass  rules, 
quadrangular  in  shape  and  very  small  in  size.  He  can 
set  a  single  line  in  two  or  three  minutes,  if  it  is  straight, 
but  to  curve  it  and  then  fit  it  into  an  appropriate  place 
BO  that  it  will  lift  may  take  him  fifteen  minutes.  Com- 
mon black  ink  is  worth  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  cents  a 
pound,  and  some  kinds  can  be  nought  for  ten.  But  col- 
ored inks  vary  from  a  dollar  to  twenty  dollars  or  more  a 
pound,  the  dollar  red  not  being  as  good  as  the  thirty- 
cent  black.  More  of  it,  too,  must  l>c  used.  As  no  office 
keeps  going  constantly  on  colored  work,  there  is  often 
a  great  waste  when  the  press  is  started  and  when  it  Is 
cleaned  up,  and  to  print  a  Job  of  two  or  three  thousand 
In  two  colors  will  take  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
to  do  it  in  one  color.  These  and  other  reasons  have 
prompted  many  printers  to  decline  executing  work  In 
any  other  color  tluin  black,  as  tlie  results  are  frequently 
unsatisfactory,  the  charges  are  high,  but  do  not  yield 
much  profit,  and  it  is  hard  to  induce  workmen  to  take 


Letter-press  printers  at  the  present  day  rarely  attempt 
to  print  engravings  in  tliclr  appropriate  colors,  as  the 

E roper  result  cannot  bo  reached.  Lithography  does  this 
ptter  and  more  cheaply.  Yet  the  printing  of  books  or 
of  engravings  in  monochrome,  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood some  other  color  than  black,  or  of  engravings  In 
different  colors  on  different  pages,  is  now  wld^y  extend- 
ed, and  seems  a  very  happy  innovation.  Sometimes, 
too,  these  are  printed  over  a  tint  back  which  la  very  fine 
and  light,  thus  giving  more  color  to  the  whole  engrav- 
ing and  preventing  large  masses  of  white  from  showing 
as  such.    This  process  also  deepens  the  blacka. 

ColoHsts  use  certain  terms  to  indicate  differences  in 
color  or  intensity,  and  their  usage  is  to  a  oonddenUe 
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extent  followed.  Tones  are  degrees  of  intensity,  tints 
are  admixtures  with  white,  hues  are  admixtures  with 
other  colors,  and  shades  are  admixtures  with  black.  In 
practice,  however,  most  persons  use  these  terms  indis- 
criminately. 

The  colors  commonly  esteemed  to  be  such  by  a  printer 
are  red.  vellow  and  blue,  the  primary  ones ;  green,  or- 
ange and  purple,  the  secondary ;  black  tlic  absence  of 
colors,  and  white  the  sum  of  them.  His  view  is  not 
that  of  the  optician  or  the  scientist ;  he  takes  tiic  word 
color  in  its  ordinary  signification.  Each  of  tliese  hues 
modifies  the  other.  White  witli  black  makes  gray  ;  red 
or  yellow  with  black  makes  brown,  and  cream  color  is 
yellow  and  white.  Each  color,  again,  can  be  thinned 
with  varnish,  so  that  the  coloring  matter  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  proportions.  The  colors  in  nature  are  infinitely 
varied.  There  are  many  colors  of  green  in  vegetation, 
of  brown  in  stones,  of  blue  in  the  sky.  The  object  which 
close  by  you  is  glaring  and  repulsive  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  away  lends  an  interest  to  the  landscape,  and 
the  bright-red  bam  which  near  at  hand  is  felt  to  be  an 
abominable  thing  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  becomes  a 
desirable  bit  of  color  for  an  artist.  All  colors  are  modi- 
fied by  light  and  by  distance.  The  air  is  not  perfectly 
transparent,  but  has  a  blue  tinge,  very  plainly  to  he  seen 
in  looking  at  something  four  or  five  miles  off,  and  a  rock 
does  not  seem  ttie  same  in  the  blaze  of  noon  that  it  did 
in  the  morning  of  a  dull  day.  He  who  attempts  to  be- 
come a  successful  color-printer  must  study  painting,  for 
it  works  with  the  pigments  he  also  uses,  but  differently 
prepared,  and  it  shows  him  the  way  to  obt^iin  both  con- 
trast and  harmony.  He  must  have  a  l)old  contrast  much 
more  frequently  than  a  painter,  for  wtuit  he  does  is  gen- 
erally something  to  which  attention  must  be  called.  It 
must  catch  the  eye  as  well  as  please  it,  and  it  must  be 
distinct.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  mix  his 
colors  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  reconi  them  for  future 
use.  The  ink-makers  will  imitate  or  manufacture  an}' 
color  tliat  he  may  desire,  but  when  they  have  once 
made  the  desired  compound  they  have  the  formula  and 
the  printer  is  not  alone  in  the  possession  of  his  particu- 
lar hue.  The  colors  which  are  known  as  standards  no 
printer  can  hope  to  improve  upon.  Every  ink-maker 
m  this  country  who  devotes  attention  to  this  work  pro- 
duces meritonous  results,  yet  the  printer  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  he  thus  obtains.  They  afford 
nothing  distinctive  for  his  ofllce,  but  are  the  common 
property  of  all  printers.  A  few  new  tints  will  give  his 
color-work  a  flavor  all  its  own,  not  divided  with  any- 
one else. 

The  number  of  colors  ordinarily  on  hand  at  an  ink- 
house  is  forty  or  fifty,  but  the  colors  to  be  recognized 
by  a  ^ood  eye  go  far  beyond  a  thousand.  A  newspaper 
is  white ;  so  is  a  piece  of  bleached  muslin,  a  field  of 
snow,  a  white  house  or  a  pail  of  milk.  But  place  the 
muslin  and  the  newspaper  on  the  snow  against  the  house 
and  compare  all  of  them  with  the  milk.  No  one  is  like 
any  of  the  others.  The  snow  is  the  color  in  its  greatest 
purity,  and  the  milk  is  tinged  with  blue,  while  the  house 
has  a  tint  of  gray.  Yet  the  quantity  of  blue  in  the  milk 
is  probably  not  much  over  one  in  a  hundred,  and  of  black 
in  the  white  of  the  house  not  so  much.  It  is  by  taking 
very  small  quantities  of  one  color  and  mixing  with  com- 
paratively equal  proportions  of  two  others  that  brilliant 
effects  are  frequently  produced.  A  brilliant  brown  can 
be  produced  with  a  large  proportion  of  red,  a  smaller 
one  of  yellow,  and  a  still  smaller  one  of  black.  To  know 
what  can  thus  be  done  it  is  necessary  for  the  pressman 
or  designer  to  test  different  proportions  and  note  the 
result.  Let  him,  for  instance,  experiment  with  black, 
white  and  red.  One  part  of  white  with  nine  parts  of 
red  takes  off  the  brilliancy  of  that  color,  while  it  will 
dull  the  black.  But  if  five  parts  of  white  are  put  with 
five  parts  of  red  it  still  remains  a  decided  red,  weak  in 
contrast  with  other  brilliant  colors,  but  still  a  red.  It 
even  retains  a  faint  blush  color  when  nine  parts  of  white 


are  mixed  with  one  part  of  red.  Let  the  white  be  mixed 
in  equal  quantities  with  black  and  the  result  will  be  a 
very  undesirable  one ;  it  will  be  a  dirty  gray.  It  is  not 
till  the  black  is  reduced  to  one  or  two  parts  that  a  good 
gray  is  reached.  Now  add  a  little  red  and  the  effect  is 
ma^cal.  The  faint  reddish  tint  it  had  when  mixed  with 
white  alone  has  been  altered  into  a  color  much  stronger 
thim  anyone  could  have  predicted  without  previous 
knowledge.  The  number  of  colors  that  can  thus  be 
made  out  of  three  colors,  rising  pn  the  scale  of  ten,  is  a 
thousand,  while  with  four  colors  it  is  ten  thousand.  But 
the  work  from  which  it  is  possible  to  exclude  white  is 
more  brilliant  than  when  it  is  used.  Red  and  yellow 
are  the  two  brilliant  colors;  blue  the  cool  one.  The 
five  colors  mentioned,  combined  on  the  scale  of  ten,  will 
make  a  hundred  thousand  different  tints.  In  printing 
it  is  a  rule  to  place  the  weak,  mild  colors  in  the  back- 
ground, while  the  vivid  ones  are  used  for  the  principal 
lines.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  many  bright  lines  together ; 
they  look  better  with  a  contrast.  In  an  octavo  title-page 
two  or  three  lines  of  red  are  enough ;  if  more  than  four 
are  used  the  page  does  not  appear  well. 

In  a  rough  way  the  ordinary  shades  can  be  said  to  be 
thus  compounded  of  the  other  colors : 

Brown  is  made  with  reil  and  black ;  bright  brown  of 
carmine,  yellow  and  black ;  rose  of  lake  and  white : 
chestnut  of  white  and  brown  ;  purple  of  carmine  and 
blue ;  lead  color  of  white,  blue  and  black ;  pearl  of 
white,  blue  and  lead  color ;  pink  of  white  and  carmine ; 
chocolate  of  black  and  Venetian  red  ;  French  white  of 
purple  and  white ;  green  of  blue  and  yellow ;  pea  CTeeii 
of  green  and  white ;  dark  green  of  green  and  black ; 
orange  of  red  and  yellow  ;  straw  color  of  white  and  yel- 
low ;  flesh  color  oi  white,  lake  and  vermilion  ;  olive  of 
red,  blue,  black  and  yellow  ;  buff  of  yellow,  white  and 
red  ;  vennilion  of  carmine  and  yellow  ;  lavender  of  car- 
mine, ultramarine  and  white  ;  sky-blue  of  white  and  ul- 
tramarine ;  umber  of  white,  yellow,  red  and  black ;  drab 
of  umber,  white  and  Venetian  red. 

As  a  rule  the  brightest  and  lightest  color,  if  it  is  de- 
signed to  lap  over  or  cover  another  color,  should  be 
pnnted  last,  and  designs  should  be  thus  made.  Thus 
m  printing  the  three  primaries  the  true  method  is  to 
put  on  the  blue,  then  the  red  and  then  the  yellow. 

The  painters'  books  give  long  lists  of  colors.  Some 
are  formed  fn)m  minerals,  as  vermilion,  emerald  green, 
cadmium  yellow.  &c. ;  others  from  vegetables,  as  indigo, 
madder  lakes,  bn)wn  pink,  &c.;  others  from  insects,  as 
carmine,  &c.,  «nd  still  others  from  earths,  as  terre  verte, 
ochres,  sienna,  umber,  &c.  Nearly  all  colors  known  can 
be  used  in  printing-ink,  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of 
paint,  consisting  of  a  pigment  and  a  varnish.  Besides 
the  modification  derived  from  blending  one  color  with 
another,  a  different  treatment  can  be  made  by  mixing 
with  varnish,  which  is  printing-ink  with  the  coloring  left 
out.  If  a  pound  of  black  ink  will  print  five  hundred 
sheets  of  a  certain  size,  it  will,  by  the  addition  of  two 
pounds  of  vanii.sh,  print  fifteen  hundred,  but  the  color 
will  be  very  faint  throughout  the  whole.  Varnish  is 
l)eat  used  when  mixed  in  large  proportions  with  ink  for 
tints  and  large  kinds  of  type  that  are  to  have  other  kinds 
of  type  print o<l  over  them.  Mercurial  inks  are  affected 
injuriously  by  copper.  The  following  art^  the  names 
of  the  most  commonly  used  inks,  not  as  they  appear  in 
the  books  of  the  ink-makers,  where  they  are  frequently 
given  fanciful  appellations,  but  as  they  are  entitled  by 
painters : 

FUGITIVE  COLORS. 

YeU&tD—YeWow lake,  Dutch,  EtiRliali and  Italian  pink,  yellow 
orpiment,  king's  yellow,  KaniboRc,  gallstone,  Indian  yellow, 
queen's  yellow  and  patent  yellow. 

ff«rf.— Kose  pink,  carmine,  Florence,  Hamburg  and  kermes 
lake,  iodine  scarlet  and  dragon's  blo<xl. 

5/w.— Indigo,  inteuHe  blue.  Antwerp  blue,  Prussian  royal. 

Orw/wTc.— Orpiment,  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  aimato. 

(?rw».— Sap,  verdigris. 

Pfirpk.—lske^  burnt  carmine,  lac  lake. 

Brown.— Jfiak^  light  bone  brown,  pruMiate  of  copper. 
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WhktB.—Commcm  white  lead,  flake,  crems,  Venettan,  banrtio, 
tin,  blano  d'argent. 

IWbni;.— Terra  di  Sienna,  Jaune,  chrome,  Naples,  yellow  ochres, 
lemon,  Oxford.  Roman  cadmium. 

Red.—lMi  lake,  red  lead,  chrome,  vermilion,  madder  lakes, 
madder  carmines,  liflrht  red,  Venetian,  Indian,  scarlet. 

Bto<'it.— Ivory,  lamp,  l<Yankfort,  mineral^  blue-black,  black 
chalk. 

D/'i^.— Yerditcr,  sanders,  cobalt,  ultramarine,  blue  ochre, 
smalt. 

Oranqe.—lj&eA.^  chrome,  vermilion,  ochres,  jauno  de  mars, 
burnt  sienna  earth,  burnt  Roman  (X)hre. 

&fve/i.— Emerald,  verdltcr,  common  chrome,  mineral,  terre 
verte,  cobalt. 

PurpU.—VoXA  madder,  purple  ochre. 

jBfWipn.— Vandyke,  Rubens,  raw  umber,  maroon  lake,  Ant- 
werp, asphalt,  sepia,  manganese  brown,  bistre,  Cassel  earth. 

The  three  primary  colors  mfty  be  used  together  in 

ErintlDg  when  the  object  is  to  have  a  strong  contrast, 
iut  the  primaries  should  not  be  used  with  the  comple- 
mentary colors  next  to  them,  as  blue  and  green,  yellow 
and  green,  blue  and  purple,  red  and  purple,  red  and 
orange,  yellow  and  orange.  These  contrasts  are  not 
found  to  be  pleasing.  If,  however,  thev  are  used  to- 
gether, the  hues  should  incline  towards  the  next  colors. 
Thus  an  orange  yellow  and  a  bluish  green  will  look 
much  better  together  than  if  the  type  for  each  color 
were  used.  The  reds  and  vellows  are  known  as  lumi- 
nous colors,  while  blue  ana  the  duller  greens  and  pur- 
ples are  non-luminous.  Some  of  the  former  should 
always  be  used  in  printing,  unless  tlie  job  is  a  mono- 
chrome. Printing  should  not  be  executed  of  one  color 
upon  its  complementary,  as  it  produces  a  very  dull  im- 
pression. Thus  orange  ink  upon  blue  paper  will  be  cer- 
tain to  look  badly.  Green  and  red  are  complementary, 
blue  and  onuige.  violet  and  greenish  yellow,  and  indigo 
and  orange  yellow.  Printed  upon  colored  papers  inks 
change  in  appearance,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  com- 
plementaries  change  with  them.  Black  ink  upon  red 
paper  lias  a  tinge  of  green  ;  on  orange  a  black  with  bluisli 
tint ;  upon  yellow  with  a  violet  hue ;  upon  blue  orange 
eray  ;  upon  green  reddish  gray,  and  upon  violet  green- 
ish gray. 

A  theory  of  colors  can  be  obtained  by  the  printer  from 
a  combination  of  the  throe  primary  colors.  The  best 
contrast  with  one  color,  which  brings  it  out  the  best,  is 
the  combination  of  the  other  two.  Thus  red  is  iK-st  con- 
trusted  by  a  combination  of  blue  and  yellow ;  blue  by  a 
combination  of  yellow  and  red,  and  yellow  by  a  combi- 
nation of  r(>d  and  blue.  The  same  nile  holds  go<Hl  as  to 
combinations.  Each  color  t4ikes  a  certain  numbi*r  of  the 
rays  of  light,  which  if  all  were  united  would  pro<luce 
white.  The  remainder  of  the  rays  of  light,  if  commin- 
gled, would  form  a  color  whi(*h  would  l)e  the  hannoni- 
ous  contrast  with  what  had  first  been  al)stmcted.  This 
rule  holds  good  throughout  the  entire  range  of  hues. 
Take  any  color  and  find  of  what  it  is  compased,  and  its 
complementary  color  can  be  found  by  knowing  whiit  is 
farthest  away  from  it.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  it 
is  the  pure  colors,  and  not  the  colors  of  j)igments,  which 
must  be  considerwl.  Tlie  latter  too  frequently  make 
bad  mixtures.  When  any  color  ami  its  complement  are 
added  together  the  result  anpn)ximat<?s  to  a  black.  With 
pure  rays  of  light  the  addition  would  make  white  ;  but 
with  pigments  its  reverse. 

The  following  are  the  combinations  which  are  useful 
and  attnictive,  as  given  in  Noble's  Color- Printing : 

Combination  of  color  in  two  workincrs  on  white  ground :  Bright 
green  and  vermilion  red,  bright  green  and  carmine,  bright  green 
and  purple,  bright  green  and  warm  brown,  bright  green  and 
orange,  ultnimarine  and  <>annine.  ultramarine  and  maroon,  ul- 
tramarine and  warm  brown,  light  blue  and  bright  orange,  pur- 
ple lake  and  bright  yellow,  crimson  and  bright  yellow. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  up<m  pale-yellow  gnmnds  which 
incline  more  to  lemon  than  to  orange :  Yellow  green  and  car- 
mine, yellow  green  and  mar^nm,  sage  green  and  maroon,  sage 
green  and  carmine,  bright  gn^en  nnd  red  brown,  bronze  color 
and  carmine,  bnmze  color  and  purple. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  u\nm  i>ule-yellow  grounds  which 
incline  mont  to  orange  than  to  lemon  :  Bright  pale  ultra  and 
orange,  bright  blue  green  and  orange,  bright  blue  green  aud  car- 
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mine,  bright  ultra  and  carmine,  bright  ultra  and  maroon,  bright 
green  and  maroon,  bright  ultra  and  bronze  color,  bright  ultra 
and  red  bro¥m,  bright  ultra  and  red  purple,  bright  purple  and 
orange,  bright  purple  and  carmine. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  nwrn  pale-purple  grounds :  Re<l 
purple  and  ultra,  red  purple  and  blue  green,  blue  purple  and 
crimson,  ultramarine  and  carmine. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  pale-green  grounds  of  a 
bluish  time:  Ultramarine  and  carmine,  ultramarine  and  re<l 
purple,  deep  blue  green  and  red  purple,  deep  blue  green  aud 
carmine,  deep  blue  green  and  maro(m. 

CH)mbinations  in  two  colors  upcm  pale-blue  grounds :  I>eep 
ultra  and  red  purole,  deep  ultra  and  carmine,  aeep  blue  green 
and  carmine,  brignt  green  and  red  purple,  bright  blue  anid  re<l 
purple. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  pale-green  grounds  inclining 
to  yellow  *.  Bright  green  and  carmine,  bright  green  and  purple, 
bright  green  and  red  brown,  bright  green  and  maroon,  sage 
green  and  either  of  the  above. 

Combinations  upon  pale-green  grounds  which  have  been  tone<l 
with  brown,  i.  e.,  sage  green :  Deep  sage  green  and  carmine, 
deep  sage  green  and  red  purple,  deep  sage  green  and  maroon. 

Combmations  in  two  colors  upon  pale-pink  grounds :  Carmine 
and  bright  ultramarine,  carmine  and  bright  green,  carmine  aud 
blue  purple,  carmine  and  bronze  color,  purple  and  bronze  color, 
light  ultra  and  bronze  color,  red  purple  and  yellow  green. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  deep-buff  grounds :  Maroon 
and  deep  blue  green,  maroon  and  deep  ultra,  deep  purple  brown 
and  carmine,  deep  blue  purple  and  carmine. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  light-brown  grounds :  Car- 
mine and  deep  purple,  carmine  and  deep  green,  carmine  and 
black,  maroon  and  deep  green,  red  purple  and  deep  green,  deep 
brown  and  deep  green,  deep  brown  and  black. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  green  grounds  of  medium 
strength :  Deep  green  and  deep  purple,  deep  green  and  maroon, 
deep  green  and  carmine,  black  and  carmine. 

In  printing  with  black  it  is  found  that  a  job  some- 
times looks  wrong  because  it  has  too  irregular  an  out- 
line or  there  are  too  great  hollows  in  its  interior.  This 
may  frequently  l)e  corrected  by  using  a  rule  around  it. 
So  in  colors.  Two  colors  may  make  each  other  appear 
dull,  where  the  introduction  or  black  to  divide  them  will 
add  brilliancy  to  each.  Thus  chocolate  and  brick  color 
cannot  be  made  to  look  well  together.  But  let  a  black 
line  of  some  weight  divide  them  and  they  will  look  pass- 
ably well.  Add  a  scarlet  line  and  tlie  fack  of  harmony 
in  the  background  will  be  forgotten.  It  should  be  noted 
that  two  tones,  or  degrees  of  strength  of  the  same  color, 
or  two  varieties  look  well  together,  care  being  taken  to 
let  the  brightest  or  most  intense  hue  have  the  most 
prominent  position,  but  with  less  surface  than  the  other 
part.  The  use  of  yellow  in  its  brighter  hues  is  gener- 
ally unsuccessful  in  lines  of  printing-type.  The  letters 
do  not  produce  enough  impression  on  the  eye.  In  small 
work  this  is  largely  avoided  by  the  use  of  golil.  which 
has  the  intensity  as  well  as  the  color. 

Two  methods  are  known  to  printers  for  working  col- 
ored jobs.  One  is  in  mixing  the  inks  so  that  the  proper 
color  is  on  the  rollers  and  is  by  them  applied  to  the 
type ;  a  8(»cond  is  to  print  one  color  over  another.  Both 
methods  are  generally  ioined  when  three  or  more  colors 
are  used,  the  upper  color  being  much  modified  by  that 
below  it.  Thus  black  over  red  is  a  dark  brown,  while 
red  over  black  is  a  warm  brown.  With  two  colors  a 
third  can  be  made,  and  witli  three  colors  six  additional 
ones.  All  of  these  may  not  prove  available,  but  the 
most  will.  It  should  l)e  note<l  that  a  second  impression 
should  never  be  tjiken  until  the  first  is  dry,  otherwise 
some  will  set  off  and  mix  with  the  ink  on  the  rollers. 
The  other  plan  is  most  common  in  one  and  two  color 
work.  TlH're  is  in  tliis  a  greater  richness  and  brilliancy, 
and  these  are  very  important  things  for  the  printer  to 
regard.  In  any  elaliorate  work  there  is  a  certjiin  stiff- 
ni^ss  about  the  colors  as  obtained  from  the  ink  manu- 
facturers, and  what  they  make  for  A  they  make  also  for 
B.  Neitlicr  can  have  any  i>eculiar  inks.  Yet  nothing 
gives  an  air  of  individuality  more  than  this.  Blacks  in 
which  there  is  a  dash  of  blue,  crimsons  made  bright 
with  a  little  scarlet,  reddish  browns  in  which  a  little 
yellow  bus  l)eeii  incorporated,  are  examples  of  the  easier 
mixtures.  But  there  are  thousands  of  tints  which  nat- 
ure affords  which  can  be  yiekltnl  up  to  the  workman 
who  experiments,  note-booR  in  hand.  A  porcelain  lamp 
may  have  a  number  of  colors  not  known  in  printiug- 
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In  thlidia(nm.wblobhub*eD«p«oUll]rdesl«iied  and  printed  for  the  Aniuctx  Ihcnaiiui 
Bie  ibown  elerto  oolor*  OKHtliig  the  lune  eleren.  The  ban  were  lint  printed  perpendloDlarlr.  uid  then  acrou  th< 
line  (roin  the  Qpper  leftJuiid  ooraer  lUecoullr  down  to  the  lower  ri^bt-hand  oomer  la  where  the  flret  printed  color 
the  lame  oolor.  and  thenfore  WpteMntaeaOh  In  Ita  pnrl^.  In  tome  cue*  the  name  relating  to  &  oertaln  aqnare  i 
■Uercd  onir  aa  apploxllDate,  dlatlnot  appallatloiii  not  beinc  known  among  palnten  or  printen.  and  the  ume  name 
dnplicaled,  aa  the  oolor  la  daidkated,  or  aohatantlilly  lo,  although  an  ocnts  eye  mar  dlwioTHr  slight  dUTerenoea. 
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inks,  but  which  It  Is  poMJble  to  imitate.  One  la  a 
cbrome  yellow,  darkened  over  by  smoke ;  &  sccodiI  ia 
tbe  hue  seen  la  a  sunset  when  the  last  niya  of  lieht  are 
ending,  a  dull  purplish  gray,  soon  to  change  to  black ; 
SDd  a  third  is  a  niixtureof  violet  and  gray,  auchaa  some 
wild-flowera  have  in  the  spring,  A  fourth  color  is  that 
which  tlic  flesh  of  some  orauf^  shows,  perhass  a  crim- 
son, but  certainty  not  an  ordinary  crimson.  These  oin 
and  should  be  imitated. 

Sometimes  it  -vdW  be  found  that  an  appropriate  color 
has  been  determined  upon,  but  that  enough  cannot  be 
left  ou  the  type  or  tint-block  to  )[et  the  proper  effect. 
Yellows  suffer  very  much  from  this  defect.  This  can 
be  countiracted  by  putting  the  sheet  through  the  press 
a  second  or  even  a  tiiird  time.  It  Is  just  like  painting  a 
house.  No  painter  can  put  on  the  color  he  desires  by 
once  painting,  but  be  finds  it  necessary  to  repeat  tlic 
wfirk  with  Ins  brush. 

In  tlie  diagram  printed  herewith  there  are  eleven  col- 
ors, crossed  by  the  same  eleven.  It  will  be  seen  where 
the  olhcr  colors  cross  the  white  they  arc  tightened  or 
else  preserve  their  original  brightness  ;  but  where  the 
light  ones  are  crossed  by  the  dark  ones  they  sre  all 
dulled. 

The  diagonal  line  leading  from  the  top  at  the  left 
shows  the  colors  in  their  purity,  l>eing  scarlet,  dark 
green,  magenta,  ultmmarine  blue,  lemon  yellow,  crim- 
son, whit^.  violet,  medium  green,  deep  <irange  and  Prus- 
aiau  blue.    The  horizontal  lines  were  print^>d  flrst,  the 


with  asliebt  difference  on  the  other  side,  K 1  being  nearly 


before.  Itusset  is  a  yellow  over  a  purple,  chocolate  a 
red  over  a  green,  iind  sepia  an  orange  over  a  medium 
fjKvn.  A  (roo<l  method  of  testing  the  eye  in  colors  is  to 
take  the  various  greens  of  the  diagram,  beginning  at 
Hv:  lightest,  and  nuking  a  descent  through  all  tlie  other 
ereeiis  till  the  dullest  is  reached  :  then  to  take  the  rcils, 
orangt^  and  blues  and  follow  the  same  plan. 

For  the  use  of  artists  color-men  publish  diagrams  of 
color.  The  only  two  works  of  any  size  upon  color-priut- 
iug  arc  those  of  Noble,  which  waaurought  out  in  London 
abiiut  IVSO,  and  Earliart  of  Cincinnati,  now  about  lo  ap- 
pear. Fiulher  information  will  be  foiinil  under  Ink, 
Prkhs,  Presbworx,  Prihtinq  and  Varnish. 

3.  Quantitv  of  ink  upon  the  rollers  or  the  forn).  The 
pn;ssman  calls  out  for  color  when  he  needs  mure  Ink. 

Color  -  Printing.  —  Printing  In  other  colors  tbnn 
black.    See  Coloh  and  Preshwobk. 

Colorado. — Printing  has  been  carried  on  lu  Ibis 
Stale  since  about  1S58.  Denver  is  the  principal  town, 
iritli  Lcadville  as  second.  In  1890  there  were  published 
ill  Colorado  twenty-seven  daily  papers  and  241  other 
periodicals.  The  new  Home  for  Pnnters  will  be  at  Col- 
urailo  Springs,  in  this  State.  It  is  partly  cndoweil  by 
fuiuls  derivwi  from  George  W.  Childa  and  Aulliuny 
Drexel  of  Philadelphia. 

Colore  (Ital.).— The  amotmt  of  ink  applied. 

Colored  Sdgea.^The  edges  of  books  when  stained. 

Colportage  (Fr.).^Book-hawking ;  itinerant  l>ook- 
si-Uing :  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions  and  attending  to 
tlie  actual  delivery  of  ma^zines.  periodicals,  books,  &c. ; 
b  this  country  solely  referring  to  religious  books  and 

Colporteur  (Ft.).  —  A  book  peddler ;  one  who  car- 
ries around  and  sells  cheap  books,  religious  ones  and 

ColnmlMUe  (Ft.).— A.  blank  line ;  a  white  line. 


brevier,  but  very  little  used 
first  employed  on  Barlow'f  "^ 
printed  in  elegant  form 
m  Phila<lelpbia  at  the  be- 

B'nning  of  the  century. 
is  not  name<l  in  Kng- 
lish  books,  but  corre- 
sponds to  gros  text«  in 
French, 


Columbiod,  when  this  n 


'^^.a^^ 


'biladelpli 
the  aarly  part  of  this 
century.      See  Clthkh, 
Gboror. 

Colambl  an  Rotary 
Press.  —  An  amateur 
job-presB,  bearing  some 
resemblanco  to  the  Qor- 

Colombns,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
has  a  large  number  of 
printing-oiiices,  four  daily  newspapers  and  twenty-eight 
other  newspapers.  Printing  began  there  in  1814,  CoL 
James  Kiltxmme  having  the  first  press. 

Golnnin. — The  assemblage  of  matter  in  a  vertical 
subdivision  of  a  paper  or  )K)Ok.  It  is  a  collection  of 
lines,  and  the  reudiug  goes  down  to  the  bottom,  whea 
it  begins  again.    In  nooks  two  columns  to  a  page  are 


up  to  ten,  but  instances  have  been  1 
they  have  been  as  numerous  as  thirteen.  As  tlie  meas- 
ures for  three,  four  or  uioiv  columns  of  matter  in  books 
depend  upou  the  nature  of  the  copy  or  the  whim  of  the 
author,  it  is  impossible  to  say  iiow  wide  tliey  should 
be.  They  rise  ircHu  Uirec  euui  of  the  type  used  up  to 
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fifteen  or  twenty,  while  double -column  books,  printed 
on  royal  or  imperial  octavo,  may  be  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen ems  of  pica.  In  newspapers,  however,  they  are 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  paper.  Having  settled 
upon  this,  if  the  sheet  is  to  be  a  folio  one  fold  is  made 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  allowed  for  margin.  The  number  of  columns 
to  be  used  on  a  page  being  given,  the  thickness  of  the 
column  rules  is  to  bs  deduct<3  and  the  amount  divided. 
Paper  38  by  42  inches  in  size,  for  instance,  makes  a  page 
21  mches  wide.  Deduct  one  inch  and  five-eighths,  the 
former  for  outside  margin  and  the  latter  for  inside 
mar^n,  there  remain  lO^g  inches.  Eieht  columns  will 
require  seven  column  rules,  which  of  brevier  thickness 
would  be  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  will  Jeave 
18^3  inches,  and  this  divided  by  eight  ffives  as  the  width 
of  each  column  fourteen  pica  ems.  I?inc  columns  will 
require  the  width  of  eight  column  rules  to  be  taken  out, 
or  eight-ninths  of  an  inch.  The  measure  in  this  case  will 
be  twelve  ems.  Quartos  and  sheets  folded  still  further 
are  used,  but  few  newspapers  have  ever  used  measures 
as  narrow  as  eleven  ana  a  half  ems,  and  few  as  large  as 
sixteen,  excluding  of  course  those  periodicals  which  do 
not  depend  upon  news.  The  great  bulk  are  publislied 
here  in  thirteen  and  thirteen  and  a  half.  English  news- 
papers being  a  little  wider.  These  are  the  sizes  of  the 
patent  insides  and  of  plate  matter. 

In  making  up  columns  in  newspapers  the  head  is 
toward  the  make-up,  and  he  begins  at  the  left-hand 
side,  which  is  the  nrst  column.  He  usually  places  a 
nonpareil  slug  at  the  top,  following  the  head  rule,  and 
then  empties  in  his  matter  till  the  column  is  full,  and 
proceeds  then  with  the  others.  If  the  column  is  a  little 
short  he  leads  it  out,  putting  a  lead  or  two  more  at  the 
side  of  dashes,  or  possibly  leading  a  few  lines  at  the 
head  of  an  article.  If  too  much  he  takes  out  a  little. 
In  long  columns  with  many  leads  much  must  be  al- 
lowed for  sponginess.  A  column  wiU  drive  up  from  a 
nonpareil  to  two  lines  of  pica.  With  such  matter  great 
care  must  be  taken.  It  is  frequently  well  in  such  forms 
after  tightening  them  up  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
thumb,  and  then  with  a  few  blows  all  around  with  the 
mallet,  to  unlock  them  and  try  them  over  again. 

Column  Qalley.  —  A  long,  narrow  galley,  princi- 
pally use<l  for  newspaper  work. 

Column  Matter. — Type  set  in  two  or  more  col- 
umns is  thus  described. 

Column  Rules. — The  rules  which  divide  the  col- 
umns of  a  book  or  newspaper.  Usage  seems  at  present 
to  favor  a  reglet  or  a  blank  line  between  columns  in 
books,  and  they  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  small,  neat  newspapers,  but  column  rules  are  still 
much  useil  in  books,  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption 
in  newspapers  seem  so  strong  that  they  are  never  likely 
to  be  overcome.  They  certainly  make  a  better  mark  of 
division  than  a  white  space.  Column  rules  are  of  brass, 
type  high,  from  the  tliickness  of  nonpareil  to  that  of 
pica,  n  larger  than  long  primer  they  arc  usually  on 
some  temporar}r  job,  and  the  requisite  thickness  is  given 
to  them  by  putting  a  lead  or  a  very  thin  piece  of  n>glct  on 
each  side.  Nonpareil  is  generally  re^rded  as  too  thin, 
those  of  bourgeois  or  long  primer  being  most  common. 
At  the  top  the  column  rule  comes  directly  against  the 
head  rule,  the  two  lines  joining ;  at  the  bottom  from 
a  pica  to  a  double  pica  is  cut  away  at  the  top  of  the 
rule,  so  that  there  may  be  a  slug  which  may  be  partly 
inside  and  partly  outside  of  the  column  rule,  against 
which  the  loot-stick  shall  press.  The  bottom  of  the 
part  of  the  rule  which  shows  should  come  exactly  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  o,  m  and  s  in  the  reading  mat- 
ter when  that  is  locked  up  and  is  ready  for  press.  Col- 
umn rules  should  never  be  pieced  when  they  are  to  Ik; 
used  repeatedly,  as  so  much  more  care  is  required  in 
making  up  and  locking  up  as  to  destroy  all  saving  aris- 
ing from  better  pieces  not  being  purchased.    Type-metal 
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dashes  should  not  be  used  to  help  piece  out.  When  cuts 
are  interspersed  the  column  rules  must  necessarily  be  in 
sections.  If  in  an  illustrated  periodical,  like  Harper's 
Weekly  or  the  Century  Magazine,  these  pieces  should  be 
cut  so  that  they  will  make  a  certain  number  of  lines, 
with  their  leads,  if  leads  are  us^,  and  these  should  be 
kept  in  a  place  by  themselves  apart  from  other  rules. 
Column  rules  for  an  unforeseen  emergency  can  be  made 
out  of  ordinary  six-to-pica  brass  rule,  with  leads  on 
either  side.  If  a  rule  gets  battered  take  a  file  and  file  it 
till  it  makes  no  heavier  mark  than  it  did  before.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  little  gap.  Low 
column  rules  can  be  made  higher  by  running  them 
through  a  machine  that  will  malce  a  groove  at  the  side. 
The  deeper  the  groove,  the  higher  the  column  rule  will 
be.    Any  machinist  will  do  this. 

Com. — Abbreviation  of  the  word  "comma,"  used  in 
the  reading  department  of  an  English  oflice. 

Combination  Borders. — See  Bordebs. 

Combination  Leads  and  Slugs. — Leads  or  slugs 
made  to  exact  lengths,  so  that  they  can  be  used  singly  or 
in  combination.  When  employed  together  care  should 
l)e  taken  that  the  joints  do  not  occur  m  Uie  same  places 
line  after  line.  All  sizes  can  be  made  by  putting  to- 
gether leads  of  the  length  made  by  doublmg  the  figure 
1  a  number  of  times,  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32  and  64,  but 
it  lias  generally  been  found  that  the  first  two  sizes  are 
too  small ;  they  can  very  easily  be  lost.  A  scheme  can 
be  made  of  six  sizes,  beginning  at  four  pica  ems  and 
running  up  through  five,  six,  seven,  eleven  and  seven- 
teen ems,  which  can  be  used  together  for  all  sizes  up  to 
fifty  ems  or  even  larger : 

BCUEME    OF    SIX    LRNOTHS    OF    liRADS,    BY    WHICH    ANY 
8TZKS  CAN   BE  MADE   UP  TO   FIFTY   EMS. 


8 4,  4  !    3() 

9 4,  5  31 

10 5,  5  ]    32 

11 5.  6  I    3:} 

12 6,  6  34 

13 6,  7  35 

14 7.  7  36 

15 4,  11  37 

16 5,  11  38    5, 1 

17 6,  11  39 

18 7,  11  m 

19  .     .      6.  6,  7  ;  5,  7,  7  41 

2()  .     .     6,  7,  7  ;  4,  6,  11  1    42 

21 4,  17  43 

22 5.  17  I    44 

23 6,  17  45 

24 7,  17  46 

25 7,  7,  11  47 

26 4,  5,  17  48 

27 5,  11,  11  49 

28  .     .     4.  7,  17;  11,  17  m 

29 5,  7,  17  I 

Where  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  with  leads  or  slugs  of 
uncommon  measunni  it  is  better  to  have  new  ones  espc^ 
daily  cast.  Rules  are  also  made  to  reguku*  lengths  for 
piecmg.     See  Labor-Saving  Rules. 

Combination  Rules. — Labor-saving  rules.  Thus 
calleil  in  England. 

Combs. — Instruments  with  wire  teeth  used  in  mar- 
bling. The  colors  beiu^  upon  the  surface,  the  comb  is 
drawn  across  a  portion  m  such  a  way  that  a  new  form 
is  developed. 

Come  In. — AVhen  copy  is  got  into  a  given  space  it 
is  said  to  come  in. 

Comes  OfT. — A  fonn  that  receives  a  good  impression 
comes  off  well :  if  a  bad  impression  it  comes  off  ill,  or 
it  comes  not  well  off  Also  a  phrase  used  in  the  gath- 
ering of  lx)oks,  for  a  heap  that  is  gathered  off  is  sai<l  to 
come  off. — Moxoii, 


.   4,  4,  11.  11 
.  .  7,  7.  17 
.  .  4,  11.  17 
11,  11.  11 
6,  11,  17;  17,  17 
.  .  7,  11,  17 
.  4.  4,  11,  17 
.  4,  5.  11,  17 
1.11.11;  4.  17,  17 
.  .  5,  17,  17 
.  .  6,  17,  17 

.     I,  14,  ll 

.  7,  7,  11,  17 
.  4,  5,  17,  17 
11,  11,  11,  11 
U,  17,  17 
7.  11,  11,  17 
.  6,  7,  17,  17 
.  7,  7,  17,  17 

4,  11,  17,  17 

5,  11.  17,  17 
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Cominolaxnenti  or  Parti  BTentuall  (Ital.).— 
The  dedication,  preface  and  other  matter  before  the 
main  portion  of  a  book. 

Coining  of  Age. — ^In  England  at  the  present  time, 
and  formerly  in  the  United  States,  the  commg  of  age  of 
an  apprentice  is  celebrated  by  the  other  workmen  by 
the  bating  of  drums,  chases  and  other  sonorous  arti- 
cles, and  by  jokes  and  sarcasms.  Very  often  beer  is 
sent  for  and  drank  around  the  imi>08ing-stone.  Fre- 
quently a  present  is  received  from  the  master.  An 
apprenticeship  cannot  last  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Uie  boy's  life,  no  matter  how  worded 
in  the  indenture.  After  this  time  the  apprentice  is  said 
to  be  free. 

Comma. — The  smallest  of  the  pauses  used  in  print- 
ing and  the  most  freauent.  It  indicates  when  it  is  rhe- 
torical a  stoppage  of  about  the  length  of  time  that  a 
won!  would  take  to  pronounce.  Its  use  in  printing  is, 
however,  not  rhetorical.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  and 
points  out  the  grammatical  subdivisions  and  the  inter- 
calations in  the  sentence.  There  is  always  a  rhetorical 
pause  where  emphasis  is  given,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  I  said 
an  elder  man."  A  comma  here  would  be  entirely  inap- 
propriate, yet  the  sense  cannot  be  given  without  a  pause 
before  elder.  Much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  students  and  literary  men  respecting  the 
(x>mma  would  be  done  away  with  if  they  had  clearly 
lixed  in  their  minds  the  difference  between  a  pause  of 
punctuation  and  a  rhetorical  pause.  See  Punctuation, 
where  this  is  more  fully  treated.  There  are  many  uses 
of  the  comma  besides  the  breaking  up  of  the  sentence 
into  parts  where  pauses  are  required.  A  comma  is 
found  on  an  average  once  in  forty  or  fifty  letters,  being 
more  frequent  than  any  character  except  ten  or  eleven. 
It  follows  a  period  or  an  apostrophe  when  these  marks 
indicate  abbreviations  and  the  sense  requires  it ;  it  di- 
vides a  number  of  figures  from  each  other,  so  that  they 
c;an  be  readily  counted,  as  in  241.753,246 ;  it  indicates 
the  omission  of  two  letters  in  the  Scotch  prefix  Mac,  as 
in  M'Neal,  M*Key,  the  comma  being  inverted  ;  two  of 
them  bein^  used  together,  inverted,  mean  do.,  ditto,  the 
flame,  and  in  this  case  frequently  follow  after  each  other 
in  a  long  series.  They  are  employed  inverted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  quotations  to  note  their  commencement,  and 
are  repeated  at  every  paragraph  till  the  end,  as  are  all 
quotations  within  the  first  one.  Each  takes  a  thin  space 
after  it.  unless  there  should  be  much  shoulder  at  that 
part  of  the  next  letter.  Our  usage  is  for  the  first  quo- 
tation to  be  double,  the  next  one  within  to  be  single,  the 
next  double,  and  so  on,  but  the  English  reverse  uiis,  on 
the  ground  that  the  first  one  who  speaks  should  have 
but  one  mark  and  the  second  two.  Formerly  there  was 
a  habit  of  quoting  down  the  sides  of  paragraphs,  single 
or  double,  as  the  case  might  be.  On  the  Tribune  in 
Horace  Greeley's  day  this  was  common,  and  it  is  still 
common  in  England  and  France.  It  serves  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  quotation.  Commas  are  not  much 
employed  in  the  title-pages  of  fine  books,  wiiere  with 
other  punctuation  marks  they  are  fre(|uently  entirely 
omitteti.  They  are  generally  very  thin,  and  arc  liable  to 
peel  off  the  ends  of  lines,  particularly  when  the  meas- 
ure is  long  and  the  type  is  l(Kided.  Their  use  in  iforeign 
languages  for  purposes  of  quotation  is  very  different 
from  ours.  In  this  case  in  French  they  are  known  as 
^illeniets,  their  form  being  changed,  but  in  punctu- 
ation they  are  called  virgules.  The  virgules  take  a  thin 
space  before  them,  the  theory  being  that  they  refer  to 
the  w*hole  of  the  words  in  that  suMi vision  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  Dutch  religious  books  a  stroke  like  a  shilling 
mark  has  been  in  use  since  the  invention  of  printing  to 
indicate  a  comma.  Such  was  the  general  usage  once 
with  all  languages.  In  tabular  work  in  EngliSi  com- 
mas are  sometimes  cast  on  en  sets. 

The  theories  of  the  use  of  the  comma  are  numerous. 
Cloae  pointing  and  open  pointing  have  each  their  advo- 


cates, but  when  one  method  is  adopted  it  should  be  ad- 
hered to.  Many  sciolists  have  scarcely  any  better  rule 
than  the  compositor  who  when  asked  how  he  deter- 
mined where  they  should  go  replied  that  he  put  one 
comma  in  his  first  line,  two  in  his  second,  three  in  his 
third  and  then  began  again.  It  must  have  been  this 
compositor  who  lately  in  a  London  paper  punctuated  a 
sentence  thus:  **Some  of  these  fine  days,  I  expect  to 
hear,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  asserting  that 
C.  E.  D.,  is  the  greatest  living  authority,  upon  naval 
gunnery." 

Commence  Quote.  —  The  expression  used  by  a 
proof-reader  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  quotation 
made  by  turned  commas. 

Commence  Turns. — Reversed  double  commas  (") 
used  in  the  reader's  closet  to  indicate  the  commence- 
ment of  any  quoted  passage. 

Commentary. — 1.  Critical  observations  on  the  text 
or  subject  matter  of  a  book.  2.  An  account  of  particu- 
lar events,  as  Caesar's  Commentary. 

Commercial  A. — A  mark  ((g^)  used  instead  of  at 
or  to.  the  latter  usually  in  American  printing-offices, 
as :  It  was  sold  %  01  cents  a  pound  ;  it  brought  8  <g^  9 
cents  a  yard.  In  newspapers  the  letter  a  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  it,  but  it  is  better  in  such  cases  to  spell 
the  word  out. 

Commercial  BnTelopes. — In  England  envelopes 
to  take  large  post  octavo  in  three  K>lds,  5}^  X  8)^ 
inches ;  in  America  envelopes  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Commercial  Letter.  —  A  folded  writing-paper, 
generally  11  by  17  inches. 

Commercial  Note. — A  folded  writing-paper,  gen- 
erally 8  by  10  inches. 

Commercial  Signs.  —  The  arbitrary  marks  and 
contractions  among  commercial  men  to  indicate  certain 
ideas.  The  more  common  ones  are :  £,  pound  sterling ; 
f,  dollar ;  /,  shilling ;  ^,  per ;  tb,  pound  weight ;  @,  a 
or  to  ;  %,  per  cent.,  and  ^,  account  current. 

The  shilling,  per  cent,  and  account  current  do  not 
come  with  a  font  unless  especially  ordered.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  special  commercial  marks  in  Oer- 
man,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  read  the 
Roman  characters  easier  than  the  German  it  is  common 
in  Germany  to  print  price-lists  with  them,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  purcuase  of  many  extra  sorts. 

Common  Paragraph. — The  ordinary  paragraph 
or  verse,  indented  one  em  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
line  and  flush  at  the  beginning  of  all  others.  It  is  de- 
noted either  by  If  or  [. 

Common  Points. — Ordinary  points  upon  a  press, 
with  a  pin  or  spur  attached,  m  contradistinction  to 
spring  points. 

Commntation  Tickets.— These  are  in  two  forms, 
cards  and  books.  When  a  card  is  intended  to  be  used 
any  length  of  time  tough  railroad  canl  is  needed.  But 
those  generally  used  are  intended  to  be  given  up  every 
month,  and  a  tough  paper  or  thin  cardboard  will  an- 
swer. Small  books  with  i>erf<)rations  dividing  the  ticket 
from  stubs  are  also  very  generally  used. 

Comp. — Abbreviation  for  companion  or  compositor, 
much  used  by  compositors  in  England ;  for  the  latter 
word  it  is  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  United  States. 

Compagnon  (Fr.). — A  journeyman. 

Companions. — Two  men  who  work  at  a  hand-press 
are  thus  styled,  as  also  the  inemlx^rs  of  a  companionship 
or  body  of  compositors  working  together  under  a  clicker. 

Companionship. — A  number  of  compositors  who 
work  together  under  a  clicker.  He  makes  up  the  mat- 
ter, gives  out  the  copy,  finds  sorts,  imposes  and  does 
all  he  can  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  other  men,  and 
for  this  he  receives  as  much  as  the  quickest  one  of  his 
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companions.  Each  of  the  compoflitors  keeps  a  record 
of  the  number  of  lines  he  has  set,  to  which,  when  all 
the  men's  work  is  put  together,  are  added  the  head  and 
foot  lines,  blank  pages  and  fat.  They  receive  pay  to- 
gether and  divide  results.  It  is  thought  in  England 
this  is  an  advantageous  arrangement,  but  it  has  been 
very  little  used  in  America. 

Comping. — A  slang  term  in  England  for  composing 
or  setting  type. 

Complementarj  Colors. — Those  colors  which  ac- 
centuate or  strengthen  each  other,  as  orange  and  blue  or 
blue  and  gold. 

Complete  Pont.— A  font  of  type,  including  capi- 
tals, small  capitals,  lower  case,  figures,  accents,  spaces, 
&c.,  as  distinct  from  sorts  or  a  small  font  from  which 
some  kinds  of  characters  have  been  omitted. 

Complettmaschine  (Ger.). — A  perfecting  press. 

Compo. — An  abbreviation  used  in  England  for  roller 
composition. 

Comporre  (Ital.).— Composition. 

Compose. — To  set  up  type. 

Composer  (Fr.).— To  set  (type). 

Composing  -  Machines.  —  Mechanical  appliances 
for  setting  type.  Various  kinds  have  been  invented 
from  time  to  time,  which  are  fully  described  under 
their  respective  names  and  under  Typesetting  Ma- 
chines. 

Composing-Room. — In  a  printing-ofUce,  that  por- 
tion wliich  is  occupied  by  the  compositors.  It  is  usuallv 
on  an  upper  floor,  as  better  light  can  there  be  obtainea, 
but  may  be  anywhere  else.  In  one  lar^e  ofBce  in  New 
York,  which  aoes  much  composition,  it  is  in  a  base- 
ment. According  to  the  class  of  work  done,  whether 
newspaper  composition,  job-work  or  bookwork,  differ- 
ent metliods  of  laying  out  the  space  arc  recjuired. 

An  office  for  newspaper  work  should  allow  each  man 
a  double  frame  if  possible,  one  of  these  backing  another. 
In  front  of  each  one  there  should  be  room  enough  to 
pass  easily.  The  length  of  two  cases  is  65  inches  and 
the  depth  of  a  frame  and  its  case  about  28  inches.  Thus 
the  two  men  will  require  a  space  of  65  by  56,  which  by 
adding  18  inches  for  each  man's  half  of  an  allevway  will 
be  a  total  of  65  by  W  for  both,  or  an  area  of  about  21 
square  feet  for  each  man.  The  frames  and  their  alley- 
ways cannot  take  up  more  than  half  the  space  in  all,  so 
that  to  employ  ten  men  an  area  of  420  square  feet  is 
necessary,  for  thirty  men  1,820  square  feet  and  for  one 
hundnnl  men  4,200  square  feet.  Those  who  are  cramped 
for  room  can  double  up  the  men  on  the  stands  and  trans- 
fer the  make-up  to  another  room,  but  this  is  not  good 
policy.  Rooker  cases  will  cfTect  a  little  saving.  The 
windows  should  be  wide  and  high.  It  is  not  important 
that  they  should  come  near  the  floor,  but  they  ought  to 
reach  a  point  ten  feet  above  it.  Each  man  ^ould  have 
a  set  of  cases  for  all  the  type  used  in  the  office,  whether 
two,  three,  four  or  five.  Several  Italic  cases  should  be 
provided  for  each,  as  well  as  cases  for  two-line  letter, 
and  if  full-face  is  much  used  in  advertisements  several 
cases  also  of  that  kind  of  type  should  be  available.  Ac- 
cents and  uncommon  characters  should  be  in  a  little  cab- 
inet and  not  in  the  Italic  cases.  For  the  fancy  letter 
cabinets  should  be  provided,  and  only  one  man  sliould  be 
allowed  to  set  or  distribute  in  them.  Font  cases  or  sort 
cases  should  be  of  large  size,  and  kept  locked,  so  that 
application  must  be  made  to  the  foreman  or  store-keeper 
eacli  time  any  sort  is  needed.  The  compositors'  frames 
should  be  provided  with  a  little  drawer,  which  can  be 
locked,  ana  each  man  should  have  two  sticks  at  his  dis- 
posal. Full  half  measure,  scant  half  measure,  full  third 
measure  and  scant  third  measure  should  be  provided  by 
the  office  and  kept  in  a  place  apart.  Of  the  former  one 
to  four  men  is  enough  ;  of  the  latter  one  to  eight.  The 
difference  between  tiie  full  thinl  measure  and  the  scant 
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third  measure  is  that  a  rule  is  introduced  between  each 
of  the  little  columns,  the  two  rules  and  the  three  col- 
umns making  up  the  ordinary  measure.  Several  large 
sticks  shoula  also  be  in  stock.  Many  men  will  desire 
their  sticks  japanned  or  nickeled,  as  the  heat  of  their 
hands  rusts  the  utensil.  Compositors  provide  their  own 
rules  and  cop^  guides. 

The  quantity  of  type  necessary  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  newspaper.  Koughly  speaking,  a  page  of  a 
daily  newspaper  contains  a  hundred  pounds  of  type, 
large  ones  more  and  small  ones  less.  If  there  w^ere  no 
weeklies  or  semi  -  weeklies,  no  extras  or  supplements, 
and  but  one  kind  of  type  were  used,  there  wouhl  be 
enough  type  when  the  four  or  eight  pages  were  full. 
There  would  be  a  residuum  in  the  cases  of  about  fifteen 
pounds  each,  so  an  eight-page  paper,  liaving  twenty -five 
men,  would  only  ne^  about  1,175  pounds.  But  most 
offices  use  three  sizes  of  type,  and  some  four  or  five ; 
much  is  set  up  tliat  cannot  conveniently  get  in  the  day 
it  is  intended  for  and  is  held  for  several  (fcys  before  be- 
ing distributed,  and  there  are  the  supplements  and  the 
weeklies.  Each  compositor  who  has  four  cases  has 
about  sixty  pounds  oi^type  left  in  them  at  the  close  of 
his  day's  work.  Thus  a  newspaper  printing  a  semi- 
weekly,  weekly  and  Sunday  paper,  the  latter  being  six- 
teen pages  and  the  former  eight,  in  four  sizes  of  type 
would  need  enough  letter  to  put  up  twenty-eight  pages 
at  once,  or  2,800  pounds,  and  supposing  there  were  fifty 
compositors  3,000  pounds  would  be  left  in  the  cases. 
But  another  disturbing  element  c^mes  in  here.  The 
copy  may  run  <m  nonpareil,  minion,  agate  or  brevier, 
and  the  foreman  cannot  foretell  which  it  is  to  be.  Con- 
sequently at  least  one-half  more  must  be  added  to  the 
2,800  pounds  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  In  larse 
newspapers  in  our  very  greatest  cities  10,000  pounds 
is  thought  to  be  rather  a  small  allowance,  and  some  of 
them  have  from  16,000  to  20,000  pounds.  The  amount 
of  matter  killed  without  having  been  used  is  very  great. 
An  instance  happened  not  long  since  in  New  York  in 
which  an  editor  killed  110  galleys  of  unused  matter  in 
one  day. 

Chases,  galleys,  imposing-tables,  cases  and  all  other 
things  should  be  provided  up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  re- 

auirements.  The  success  of  a  newspaper  frequently 
ei>ends  upon  being  able  to  get  in  news  a  little  latcT  or 
a  little  fuller  than  its  contemporaries.  The  standing 
galley  for  compositors  to  empty  on  ought  to  be  as  netirly 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  There,  too,  should 
be  the  foreman's  desk  and  the  copy  desk.  The  proof- 
press  should  be  near  by.  The  malking-up  requires  con- 
siderable room,  and  the  form-tables  sliould  therefore,  if 
convenient,  be  at  one  side.  Stereotyping  should  be  exe- 
cuteil  in  a  room  entirely  apart.  There  is  much  noise 
from  it  and  deleterious  gases  are  constantly  arising. 

In  a  job  office  of  any  size  the  foreman  sliould  have 
his  desk  somewhere  near  the  entrance,  tliat  he  may  see 
his  customers  as  they  come  in.  They  are  obliged  fre- 
quently to  look  at  tneir  work  and  give  further  direc- 
tions. The  proof-retiders  should  not  be  far  from  the 
foreman.  Around  the  outside  or  walls  of  the  office 
should  be  arranged  the  type  in  cabinets  or  nu^ks.  They 
need  not  Ix^  against  the  wall,  butplaccd  in  order  as  com- 
positors arrange  their  frames.  Tne  wooden  type,  huge 
metal  type,  body  type  suitable  for  poster  work  and 
the  coarser  wooa<nits  should  be  together,  and  the  rest 

{)laced  according  to  their  styles,  Gothics  being  in  one 
ocation,  and  the  same  rule  being  followed  with  Claren- 
dons, Ionics  and  other  much  us^  faces.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  small  type  at  the  top.  the  sizes  growing  larger 
as  they  approach  the  floor.  Throughout  the  room 
imposing-stones  should  be  placed,  and  good  racks  should 
be  provide<l  for  holding  forms,  both  dead  and  live,  and 
chases.  The  job-room  should  only  have  body  type 
enough  for  its  own  needs,  as  large  books  with  job-work 
iiiterspers(Hl  niiglit  b<»tter  1m'  s<*t  in  the  book-room,  the 
Jobbing  part  l^ing  sent  in  to  tliem.    Such  an  office 
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needs  many  rabinrt«  or  Rtowin^-plann  for  IcaiIb,  bniBB 
nile.  quotationH  and  other  indispensable  things.  An 
HllowHnce  of  h  thousand  dollais'  worth  of  material  for 
Mcb  joumcymau  employed  is  a  very  modcrat^i  one. 

Book  ofllcEa  ne<Hl  abundant  light,  aa  well  as  news- 
paper and  lob  ofllces.  In  tlieac  the  foreman  generally 
has  his  desk  in  the  centre,  but  the  proof-rcadcTs  are  at 
one  side.  One  proof-reader  is  required  for  ten  or  twelve 
cnmpoeitors  if  the  work  is  not  very  careful,  but  if  it  is 
very  tedious  it  may  require  one  to  aii  or  seven.  The 
pnxif-room  should  be  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  ufHce.  Each  compositor  should  have  a  double  Btaod, 
baving  a  rock  at  one  side,  and  in  this  diould  be  placed 
the  cuses  be  is  generallv  usinf;.  An  uncommon  laec  or 
size  of  type  should,  after  being  used,  be  taken  by  the 
store-keeper  and  locked  up  in  the  store-room.  The  store- 
kivjter  Kliould  also  take  charge  of  ail  material  in  use 
which  does  not  belong  to  a  p^icular  comnoeitor.  He 
should  know  where  every  case,  set  of  rules,  peculiar 
sort  or  chaae  is.  and  should  see  that  a  sufllcicnt  qunntity 
of  eacb  tbin^;  needed  is  on  hand.  He  sliould  not  be 
piven  authority  to  buy,  but  simply  to  watch  over  what 
IS  in  possession  and  to  notify  the  foreman  of  auytliing 
neede<l.  If  the  work  is  general  five  hundred  pounds  of 
type  at  least  will  be  required  for  each  compositor.  Bee 
further  on  this  topic  under  Boor-Koou,  iJails  Newb- 
PAPCtte,  JoB-Rooit  and  Prook-Kkadino. 

Compoatng-Bale. — A  thin  plate  of  brass,  steel  or 
zinc  placed  next  to  a  line  of  type  and  used  to  fnnllitate 
the  dropping  of  letters  into  the  next  line.  It  is  usually 
just  type  high,  and  has  eare  or  projections  on  one  or 


Imtb  sides.  A  mnke-up  rule  is  the  same  thing  without 
rare,  and  with  a  projection  in  the  middle.  It  was  thus 
made  by  Henry  SI.  Failing,  the  inventor,  because  he 
Aas  ointinuallj  losing  the  ordinary  rule,  without  pro- 
jections, which  he  u«d  in  making  up  a  doily  paper. 
He  argued  that  if  one  was  made  higher  than  ordinary 
it  womd  bo  impossible  to  overlook  it  in  planing  down. 
Compoalng-BUok.  —  The   metal   three -sided   box 


B  proliablj  d 
ntly  put  into 


(retting  an  exact  justification  must  be  tlie  excuses  which 
ought  to  be  given  for  much  early  work,  the  letters  hav- 
ing been  secured  probably  by  thin  wedges  in  places 
where  the  form  would  not  lift.  The  fimt  stick  was,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  wood.  Strips  of  wood  were  tacked 
together  with  nails,  and  each  new  measure  required  a 
new  stick.  Hubert  Key,  of  tlie  city  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
is  credited  with  being  the  first  who  mode  a  metal  stick. 
It  was  patented  on  l^cember  5.  1796.  Up  to  that  time 
VDoden  sticlu  were  still  in  use  in  England,  but  it  can 
tianlly  be  believed  that  metal  sticks  were  so  Uite  in  ap- 
pearing. In  Hoion's  Mechanick  Exercises  is  stiown  a 
stick  which  does  not  look  like  a  wooden  one.  This  was 
published  in  1688. 
There  are  four  or  five  kinds  of  sticks  in  use.  The 
a  newspaper  or  book  stick  is  from^six  to  eight 


whole  length,  and  about  two  inches  wide.  At  the  back 
it  turns  up  about  half  an  incli.  for  most  of  this  way  hav- 
ing holes  or  slits,  through  which  the  screw  can  readily 


stout  transverse  part  exactly  opposite  to  the  end  piece 
and  perfectly  parallel  lo  it,  which  has  to  secure  It  a  slip 


of  metal,  running  evenly  with  and  inside  the  back. 
This  has  a  long  aperture  or  slit  in  itn  centre,  throueh 
which  the  screw  passes.  This  movable  piece  and  the 
solid  ones  form  the  bottom,  back  and  two  sides  of  a 
bos.  which  cim  be  diminisliwi  or  increased  for  width  at 
pleasure.  To  secure  this  object  the  back  of  the  mov- 
able part  has  the  nut  of  a  screw  resting  against  it.  the 
head  being  at  the  other  side.  When  it  is  required  to 
clionge  the  stick  from  one  measure  to  the  otbcr  the 
screw  is  loosened,  tlie  arm  is  moved  as  much  as  may 
bo  required,  and  then  the  screw  is  tightened  again. 

The  same  fastening  that  in  done  by  the  screw  Is  ac- 
complished in  other  sticks  by  springs,  clasps,  friction 
and  other  ways.  Some  of  tlie  changes  are  more  swiftly 
accomptished  ;  other  plans  leave  less  room  for  inaccu- 
nicy.  Wooden  composing-sticks  are  generally  used  for 
long  measures.  The  metal  ones  only  extend  to  a  foot 
or  thereabouts :  but  wooden  ones  can  be  made  two  or 
three  feet  long  it  necessary.  They  are  mucli  lighter. 
The  usual  material  is  mainogany.  Another  form  of 
metal  sticks  is  to  have  two  or  three  pieces  of  metal 
running  up  and  down,  to  divide  measures.  They  are 
valuable  in  tables,  as  several  JustiflcatJons  can  be  per- 
formed without  setting  down 
the  stick.  Iron  is  the  usual 
material  for  sticks,  but  it  !s 
frequently  japanned  or  nick- 
eled, which  prevents  the  uten- 
sil from  rusting.  Gun-metal  is 
also  used.  There  are  some  com- 
positors whose  liands  are  always 
liot  and  moist,  rusting  a  stick 
sufllciently  to  leave  a  mark  on 
their  hands  in  lialf  a  day.  On 
a  daily  ncw8i)ai)er.  where  there 
is  no  change  of  measure,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  slicks  welded, 
so  that  there  can  bo  no  acciden- 
tal variation,  Sticks  sometimes 
get  out  of  true  by  beinic  allowed 
to  fall  on  tiie  floor.  Whcu  tliis 
is  the  case,  or  it  happens  from 
any  other  cause,  a  temporary  al- 
leviation con  be  secured  by  put- 
ting a.  piece  of  paper  or  cuni-board  between  the  arm  of 
the  slicli  and  tlio  Imck  ot  the  tix)!.  Placed  between  the 
screw  and  the  tyi)e  it  makes  the  meiisnre  widtT  for  the 
lust  line  than  the  tirst  of  a  stickful ;  jjluci'd  beyoucl  the 
makes  the  last  line  smaller.     These  'are  only 


PMS.    At  the  end  there  uoDOther  piece,  thicker  than  the      makeshift^  however,  and  the  best  plan  is  either  to  send 
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the  supposed  defective  stick  to  a  machinist  or  to  discard 
it  altogether.  A  good  test  is  to  have  a  block  of  brass 
or  steel  made  of  exactly  the  size  of  a  stickful  of  tyi>e 
and  perfectly  8<^uare  cornered.  When  this  is  put  in  it 
will  show  the  discrepancy  just  as  it  is.  Another  test  is 
to  bring  the  two  sides  against  each  other  by  imscrewing 
the  hold.  The  error,  however,  may  be  beyond  this  part 
of  the  stick.  Special  contrivances  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  hold  sticks  when  out  of  use. 

Sticks  in  foreign  coimtries  are  generally  far  smaller  or 
shallower  than  ours.  Some  are  used  in  Italy  in  which 
not  more  than  two  pica  lines  could  be  put. 

Compositeur  (Fr.). — Compositor. 

Composition.— 1.  The  art  of  putting  types  together 
so  that  they  shall  form  words,  lines  and  pages  in  orderly 
succession  ;  that  part  of  the  work  of  a  printing-house 
which  relates  to  type  alone  and  precedes  impression. 
Composition  employs  very  many  more  persons  than 
presswork,  and  the  number  engaged  in  the  warehouse 
or  in  the  counting-room  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
with  either  of  these.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  trade  was  still  systematically  taught  to  apprentices, 
the  boy  wiio  entered  for  a  five-years'  term  wrought  at 
least  three  of  tliem  at  the  case,  and  probably  composi- 
tion was  his  first  work.  A  good  compositor  neetls,  in 
the  first  place,  a  fair  common-school  education,  as  he 
must  decipher  difficult  words,  know  the  names  of  cel- 
ebrities and  geographical  places,  correct  obvious  errors 
of  grammar,  and  divide  and  punctuate  wonls  according 
to  rule.  He  probably  does  not  know  most  of  these  well 
when  he  enters,  but  the  groundwork  must  be  there.  He 
must  be  in  health,  his  eyesight  should  be  good,  and  he 
should  have  sufficient  strength  to  stand  the  fatigue  of  a 
day's  work.  His  first  occupation  will  be  t«  learn  the 
case.  This  he  does,  stick  in  hand,  having  been  given  a 
bit  of  copy  to  set.  It  is  often  thought  by  boys  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  label  the  boxes,  so  that  they 
could  be  found  more  easily  and  more  certainly,  and 
there  is  reason  for  this  view.  But  in  the  cases  learned 
by  ninetv-nine  out  of  a  hundred  none  is  labeled,  and 
it  depends  upon  memory  to  know  them.  It  is  at  this 
time  the  boy  acquires  bad  habits.  The  compositor  who 
is  placed  in  charge  of  him  should  be  free  from  false 
motions,  and  must  be  methodical  and  capable  of  doing 
a  good  day's  work.  If  he  fails  in  any  of  these  respects 
the  boy  is  very  likely  to  follow  him.  The  lad  should 
stand  erect  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  case,  and  should 
endeavor  to  see  the  type  he  is  going  to  pick  up  some  lit- 
tle time  before  his  hand  reaches  the  box.    It  should  be 

caught  near  the  head,  the 
nick  being  away  from  the 
compositor,  and  brought 
into  the  stick  at  one  mo- 
tion. Here  it  should  be 
met  by  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  and  brought 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stick,  which  should 
be  near  the  box  from 
which  the  letter  was 
taken.  The  left  hand,  with  the  stick  in  it,  should  follow 
the  right  as  it  goes  to  a  box.  This  rule,  as  laid  down  in 
all  the  printer?  books,  is  rarely  followed  with  any  strict- 
ness, but  the  result  is  very  gratifying  where  it  is  done. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  wrong  methods.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  striking  the  top  of  the  type 
already  in  the  stick,  fumbling  for  a  letter,  describing 
great  curves  in  the  air  so  as  to  give  time  to  turn  the  let- 
ter around  in  the  fingers,  and  striking  against  the  cen- 
tre bar.  There  are  many  others.  Each  of  these  actions 
prevents  speed,  and  as  most  compositors  are  paid  by 
measurement  it  is  very  important  to  form  good  habits 
at  once.  If  one  type  is  dropped  two  should  be  picked 
up.  When  the  boy's  first  line  is  full  he  is  shown  how 
to  space  it  out  and  justify  it,  or  how  to  fill  it  exactly 
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with  spaces,  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  aimensions.  In  thin  spacing,  when  more  letters 
must  be  put  in  the  line,  the  three-em  spaces  which  are 
in  it  must  be  changed  for  four  or  five  em  spaces,  and  in 
wide-spaced  lines  either  the  spaces  are  changed  to  en 
quadrats  or  four  or  five  em  spaces  are  added.  Double 
spacing  is  considered  the  limit  in  good  work,  and  this 
rule  is  never  transgressed  except  in  case  of  necessity  on 
books.  Newspapers,  which  are  hurriedly  put  together, 
although  acknowledging  the  same  rule,  allow  up  to  an 
em  quadrat.  It  is  important  that  the  apprentice  shall 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  well-justified  line  is,  neither 
too  tight  nor  too  loose.  A  very  difficult  thing  for  a  boy 
is  to  learn  to  empty  a  stick.  It  is  put  against  the  lower 
ledge  of  his  case.  He  places  two  of  the  fingers  of  each 
hand,  the  index  and  middle  finger,  against  the  last  line 
of  the  stick,  which  is  followed  by  his  composing-rule ; 
the  two  other  fingers  are  bent  and  pressed  up  against 
the  sides,  while  the  thumbs  are  at  the  back.  A  lead  or 
a  brass  rule  should  be  allowed  for  the  apprentice  at  the 
back,  although  journeymen  rarely  use  one  for  empty- 
ing. The  type  is  then  pushed  out  a  little  at  the  top 
and  raised  at  the  same  time ;  then  this  is  done  at  the 
bottom  and  repeated  at  the  top.  By  this  time  the  type 
is  nearly  free  of  the  stick.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  boy  at  this  moment  not  to  get  nervous  nor  to 
give  an  undue  pressure  on  one  side.  Clasping  the  stick- 
lul  firmly,  but  not  with  great  force,  it  is  carried  to  the 
galley  and  there  deposit^,  being  brought  up  squarely 
against  the  matter  that  was  there  before,  and  neither  in- 
clining to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

The  next  operation  is  distribution.  A  boy  should  not 
be  allowed  more  than  a  stickful  at  once.  He  takes  it 
up  and  sets  it  on  the  two  lower  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
a  brass  rule  acting  as  its  support.  Back  of  it  are  his 
two  fingers  and  at  the  side  his  thumb.  The  matter 
ought  not  to  be  very  dry,  yet  neither  should  it  be  so 
wet  as  to  drip  profusi^ly.  A  sponge  on  which  the  wrist 
can  rest  is  of  value  to  prevent  dnpping.  it  is  put  on 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  wrist  is  placed  directly  upon  it, 
the  weight  being  sustained  by  the  ledge.  The  appren- 
tice takes  off  a  word  of  five  or  six  letters  from  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  handful  and  proceeds  to  put  the  char- 
acters in  their  places.  He  holds  his  fingers  somewhat 
perpendicularly,  and  drops  the  letters  one  by  one  into 
the  boxes,  carrying  his  hand  completely  to  them.  He 
then  takes  up  the  next  part  of  the  line,  always  making 
sure  that  he  has  the  whole  of  a  word,  and  lifting  no 
more  than  he  can  remember.  Much  time  is  lost  in  look- 
ing a  second  or  third  time  at  the  matter  after  it  is  in  the 
fingers.  The  spaces  must  be  distributed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accunicy.  It  would  be  well  for  his  instruc- 
tor to  look  at  his  four  and  five  em  boxes  after  he  has 
completed  the  distribution,  point  out  those  that  are 
wrong  and  make  him  sort  them  all  over  if  the  work  has 
been  very  badly  done.  Every  letter  dropped  into  a 
wrong  box  must  be  hunted  for  at  once.  As  the  appren- 
tice gets  more  experienced  larger  handfuls  can  be  taken, 
but  these  ought  never  to  exceed  what  the  hand  can 
easily  grasp.  One  pied  handful  in  a  year  will  lose  more 
time  than  can  be  gained  by  large  handfuls  in  that  time. 
The  forf^man  should  forbid  piling  matter  on  top  of  a 
regular  handful,  as  is  seen  sometimes  when  the  matter 
thus  held  by  the  left  hand  is  ten,  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
inches  high.  Such  handfuls  are  made  by  taking  up  all 
that  the  hand  can  grasp,  and  then  adding  stickful  after 
stickful  till  as  much  is  placed  there  as  can  be  held. 

He  should  be  taught  all  the  smaller  boxes,  how  to  tie 
up  a  handful  of  matter,  how  to  correct  either  on  a  gal- 
ley or  on  the  stone,  and  in  fact  how  to  do  everything 
which  appertains  to  the  work.  But  in  the  present  a^ 
sence  of  an  apprenticeship  system,  the  unwilllDgness 
and  inability  of  men  to  teach,  and  the  conviction  oi  em- 
ployers that  it  is  useless  to  do  so,  as  the  boy  will  leave 
the  moment  he  l)ecomes  of  any  pecuniary  value,  it  will 
seldom  happen  that  he  will  be  thus  taught.    He  must 
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tlKTefore  study  the  art  br  its  exitnipleti,  doing  what  he 
is  p«nDitted  to  do  as  well  as  he  knowa  liow.  All  rom- 
positOTS  must  leant  the  sizes  of  type  and  Ihelr  rebtive 
proportions,  and  all  must  leani  to  spell,  capitatize.  puuc- 
tuatc  and  dlTide  ooxirdiDE  to  rule.  But  the  book  com- 
positor in  addition  must  learu  the  rules  for  proportioa 
of  type  Id  use,  hon~  to  set  title-pages,  folios,  bastard 
titles,  chapter  heeds,  indexes  nnil  tables  of  coutents, 
and  how  to  sink  and  space  them.  He  roust  know  bow 
to  tie  up  matter  and  paper  it  so  as  to  be  put  away  ;  he 
should  be  versed  in  making  up  on  the  galley  and  on  the 
stone,  and  should  know  now  to  cut  und  lay  out  furni- 
ture for  a  book,  having  only  the  type  and  the  sheet  of 
paper  before  blin.  He  ought  also  to  be  able  to  ruid  a 
proof.  Until  he  ran  do  all  these  tilings  be  cannot  be 
sail)  to  know  his  trade,  no  matter  how  many  years  he 
has  been  employed  at  it.  The  newspaper  compositor 
must  be  able  to  set  much  in  a  little  ttine.  to  decipher 
bad  copy  quickly  and  to  read  proof.  He  may  also  be 
called  on  to  give  out  copy  or  to  make  up.  and  he  must 
be  a  man  of  general  knowledge  or  his  short  takes  will 
frequently  be  totally  unintelligible  to  him.  The  job 
compositor  has  a  tliousand  things  to  team,  but  what  he 
chieny  requires  at  the  beginning  is  taste.  Mechanical 
skill  can  be  gainetl  after  a  time,  but  unless  directed  by 
taste  it  is  almost  useless.  In  each  department  the  com- 
positor needs  constantly  to  examine  the  best  work  from 
other  offices,  and  in  a  job  office  this  is  indispensable. 
Full  directions  are  given  in  this  work  for  each  operation 
of  the  compositor,  as  well  as  explanations  of  the  tools 
he  employs  and  the  processes  used,  and  further  informa- 
tion should  be  sought  for  under  those  heads, 

2.  Rollers  made  principally  of  glue  and  molasses. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  in  this  manner  in  England, 
(nil  the  abbreviation  compo  is  also  much  used  there.  In 
America  the  mixture  is  geuemlly  spoken  of  as  Roller 
foMPoerrioN.  Sec  under  this  head  anil  also  under 
Rollers. 
CompoBlUon  Kettle,— The  utensil  in  which  the 
"  ""  "  °""  ,  used  in  making  rollers  arc  boiled. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  an  outer  and 
an  inner  one,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  tittle  water. 
This  prevents  the  heat  in  the  in- 
ner one  from  ever  rising  higher 
than  the  bolting  ])oint  of  water. 
CompoBltoJo  atal-)— A 
compositor's  stick. 

Compositor. — One  who  sets 
up  type.  There  are  three  divis- 
ions of  workmen  in  a  printing- 
ofilce.  excluding  the  clerks  and 
laborers,  who  work  in  one  part 
Just  as  they  do  anywhere  else, 
with  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  procedures.  These  three 
classes  are  compositors,  press- 
men and  feadeiB.  The  i^mpositor  is  the  one  who  gets 
the  form  ready  for  printing,  the  reader  examines  it  for 
niofs,  and  the  pressman  prints  it.  Hany  com|)oaitors 
bsve  an  acquaintance  with  proof-reading,  but  very  few 
with  prcsswork.  yet  in  a  former  age  it  was  general  to 
know  both  branches.  Franklin,  after  setting  type  a 
long  time  in  London,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would 
t)e  better  for  him  to  labor  for  a  while  at  press,  as  giving 
liiro  more  exercise,  awl  seventy  years  ago  James  Harper 
and  Thurlow  Weed  wrought  at  either  oranch,  as  occa- 
Kion  might  require.  When  hand-presses  went  out  of 
WE  few  compoaitors  learned  the  machine-press,  and  at 
ttie  present  day  It  might  be  said  that  there  are  srareely 
>  huttdred  compositors  in  New  York  cily  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  power-press.  Compositors  in  the  large 
dties,  if  they  Ijegin  there,  have  generally  been  errand 
boys  and  copyholdeiB  or  employed  atxiul  job  presses, 
tul  bave  picked  up  their  flret  knowledge  of  composi- 


tion by  themselves.  Afterwards  they  were  allowed  todo 
a  little  more,  and  bv  working  for  three  or  four  Tears  in- 
creased their  knowledge  sufittiently  to  be  employed  as 
journeymen  in  some  one  branch.  Few.  however,  learn 
their  trade  in  the  city  -.  most  printers  come  from  the 
country,  and  both  they  and  city-bred  boys  need  much 
instruction  after  reaching  twenty-one  years  Ijefore  they 
become  really  capable  workmen.  Scarcely  any  are  in- 
dentured or  receive  regular  instruction.  Compositors 
arc  divided  into  book,  job  and  news.  The  last  earn  a 
great  deal  the  most ;  tne  job  men  come  next,  and  the 
l)00k  luinds  the  last.  This  smaltness  of  wages  is  owing 
lo  several  causes.  There  is  much  irregularity  as  to  the 
work,  and  the  men  are  frequently  stopped  for  tirpe  and 
Other  material.  Add  to  this  a  constant  competition  bv 
the  small  towns,  where  rent  and  fooii  are  cheap,  witn 
the  great  cities,  and  the  necessity  employers  in  the  latter 
feel  for  meeting  their  competitors  in  the  matter  of  price, 
and  most  of  the  diltieulty  is  explained.  Job  composi- 
tors work  by  the  week,  receiving  in  the  large  towns 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars,  and  have  comparatively 
little  lost  time.  Newspaper  compositors  are  of  two 
classes — one  where  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly  newspaper  is 
mude  ready  with  some  approach  to  the  neatness  of  book- 
work,  and  the  other  where  it  is  on  daily  newspapers  or 
liiSers  little  from  them.  In  the  former  case,  unless 
tliere  is  much  standing  matter,  manv  quadrats  or  tables 
or  a  great  deal  of  leading,  the  work  is  generally  lean. 
It  may  also  be  so  on  a  daily,  but  is  not  generally.  Each 
office  employs  make-ups  or  stone-hands,  and  many  lxM)k 
and  job  offices  have  men  who  do  little  else  than  table- 

The  number  of  compositors  increases  faster  than  press- 
men. In  well-regulated  offices  at  the  beginning  of  thi» 
century  the  two  classes  were  generallr  on  an  equality, 
hut  now  that  the  presses  have  doubled,  tripled  or  quad- 
rupled in  size,  and  at  least  quadrupled  m  speed,  the 
compositors  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  some 
cities  of  the  Union  they  numl)er  ten  to  one  ;  in  all  they 
are  two  to  one.  It  is  supposed  that  in  New  York  city 
there  are  sixty-flve  hundred  compositors  and  two  thou- 
sand pressmen.  The  compositors  double  every  twelve 
years,  while  the  genera!  population  of  the  country  re- 
quires more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'  to  make  the 
same  increase.  Their  general  education  is  h^  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  their  technical  skill  is  less,  taken  gener- 
ally ;  but  the  establishment  of  subdivisions  and  the  con- 
stant practice  of  keeping  men  steadily  engaged  upon  a 
particular  class  of  work  have  brought  out  a  degree  of 
expertness  in  such  branches  which  could  not  formerly 
have  tieen  rivaled.  Fewer  men  can  set  a  good  title  or 
dedication,  or  plan  a  book,  than  ''nlf  a  century  ago.  and 
those  who  can  lay  out  the  furniture  of  a  new  form  are 
very  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workman  of  the 
present  day  is  more  sotier.  He  does  not  in  this  country 
observe  St,  Monday,  and,  aside  from  those  living  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  he  is  very  frequently  the  owner  of  a 
little  house,  ms  occupation  seems  to  be  a  wholesome 
one,  and  there  are  very  few  cases  now  of  hang-wrist  or 
printer's  paralysis :  consumption  seems  to  have  less- 
ened, and  disonierly  and  dninken  men  are  much  fewer, 
Whiatcver  may  have  tteen  the  lieatthfulness  of  the  trade 
once,  there  ran  \k  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  a  wholesome 
one.  Journeymen  frei|uenlty  pass  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  instances  of  master  printers  emphiyed  as  composi- 
tors most  of  their  lives  who  have  attained  eighty  or 
ninety  arc  not  rare.  In  Germany  a  eompoeitor  is  called 
a  Setzer.  and  in  France  a  compositeur.  In  those  two 
countries  the  number  employed  on  bookwork  is  far 
greater  than  here,  and  on  news  far  less.  Many  women 
are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  Paris  and  in  smaller  French 
towns,  but  not  many  in  America,    See  Female  Coh- 


Compoaltore  (Ital.). — A  compositor. 
Compoelaloiie  (Ital.). — Composition. 
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Gompoeteur  (Fr.).— A  composing-stick. 

Compound  IVords. — Two  words  connected  by  a 
hyphen. 

Compound  Fractions.— Fractions  in  which  eiUier 
the  numerator  or  denominator  or  botli  have  fractions. 
Thus  -^  is  a  simple  fraction,  but  ^  is  a  compound 
fraction,  this  being  an  easy  method  of  stating  an  arith- 
metical relation. 

Compounding.  —  The  method  of  joining  two  or 
more  words  together  by  a  hyphen,  thus  making  them 
grammatically  a  single  one.  This  practice  has  become 
a  very  common  one  since  printing-offices  grew  large  and 
trained  proof-readers  grew  accustomed  to  making  the 
nice  distinctions  necessary  to  prt»serve  uniformity.  In 
some  cases  hyphenizing  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
sense  is  to  be  gathered  easily,  as  in  the  old  conundrum  : 
"  Did  you  ever  sec  a  rope  walk  ?  "  Clearly  tlie  idea  is 
very  different  hert»  from  the  question,  ''Did  you  ever 
see  a  rope-walk  ? "  For  the  printer's  use  there  are 
three  kinds  of  words.  In  the  nrst  the  idea  is  simple, 
as  in  book.  The  second  is  a  comimund.  In  the  third 
this  and  another  wonl  are  consolidated  into  one,  as 
bookseller.  The  original  idea  of  seller  and  of  books  has 
completely  passed  out  of  mind,  and  the  thought  of  a 
bookseller  is  complete  in  itself.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
bookmaker,  used  in  the  sporting  sense,  the  idea  of  book 
and  of  maker  has  ceased.  There  is  no  book  known  to 
most  of  those  who  bet,  and  notliing  is  made  (book- 
making— ^betting).  But  in  l)ook  collector  two  forms  can 
be  used.  If  we  consider  the  two  words  as  modifying 
and  affecting  each  other,  and  yet  to  some  extent  bound 
together,  book-collector  is  used  ;  but  if  collector  is  con- 
sidered as  a  calling  or  amusement,  as  one  might  say 
cane  collector,  leather  collector,  hat  collector,  then  the 
two  wonls  are  separattni.  Custom  dictates  the  rule. 
When  wonls  are  uifrequently  ustd  together,  and  are 
not  under  the  operation  of  a  general  law,  they  are  S(>p- 
arated ;  more  closely  used,  they  are  hyphenizetl ;  and 
wedded  together  they  form  one  word.  No  rules  win  be 
laid  down  which  will  not  admit  of  many  exceptions.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  proof-readers  to  refer  to  their 
dictionaries,  which  give  many  compoimds.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  discover  upon  what  principles  the 
words  have  thus  been  united  by  Webster  and  Worces- 
ter, and  the  same  words  which  arc  unite<l  in  one  place 
may  not  be  joidM  in  another  place.  Thus  copperplate  is 
given  in  a  well-known  book  on  printing  as  copper-plate, 
but  if  the  author  had  been  speaking  of  such  a  plate  of 
copper  as  might  form  the  foundation  of  a  machine  he 
would  say  **tliat  a  copper  plate  of  great  solidity  was 
used."  Whatever  mctho<i  is  adopted  should  be  care- 
fully adhered  to  through  the  whole  of  a  book.  Autliora 
are  advised  to  leave  the  regulation  of  this  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  proof-reader.  He  will  be  apt  to  adhere  to 
a  more  consistent  method  than  any  one  else. 

Concordance. — A  book  which  affords  a  clue  by  in- 
dexing so  that  a  reader  who  wishes  to  know  where  a 
certain  quotation  is  can  tell,  if  he  can  remember  one  or 
more  of  the  prominent  wonls.  There  are  few  concord- 
ances in  English  excepting  those  to  the  Bible  and  to 
Shakespeare.  A  concortlancc  is  made  by  writing  each 
line  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  as  many  times  as  there  are 
words.  Against  each  oi  these  lines  the  reference  is  writ- 
ten, as :  Jer.  11,  14,  or  Mer.  of  Ven.  3,  4,  11.  In  the 
former  the  reference  is  to  the  chapter  and  verse,  the 
chapter  for  convenience'  sake  being  put  in  figures  instead 
of  letter  numerals,  as  usual,  and  in  the  latter  to  act,  scene 
and  line.  When  the  whole  is  done  the  lines  are  gone 
over,  and  if  there  are  seven  words  in  one  each  word  in 
turn  has  a  line  drawn  under  it,  which  is  the  one  under 
which  it  is  indexiHl.  The  copying  and  references  are 
carefully  verified,  and  tlien  the  sheets  are  cut  apart,  each 
line  making  a  s<*parate  slip.  To  do  this  well  the  shw't 
should  not  l^e  more  than  three  or  four  inches  wide  and 
an  inch  should  be  allowed  for  each  reference.    The  slips 
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are  then  classified,  the  best  method  of  doing  this  being 
for  the  first  division  to  be  in  about  four  part«,  A  to  D 
makinff  one,  E  to  K  a  second,  L  to  Q  a  thinl,  and  R  to 
the  end  of  the  alphabet  the  fourth.  In  the  second  classi- 
fication the  lettere  are  separated,  except  that  I,  J  and  K 
are  put  together,  O,  P  and  Q  are  treated  as  one,  and  U 
and  V  and  X,  Y  and  Z  follow  the  same  rule.  This  is 
continued  till  the  separation  is  complete  to  the  last  let- 
ter of  the  word,  occasions  coming  after  occasion,  and 
Jedediah  before  Jedidiah.  In  Bilue  concordances  when 
the  worrl  is  finally  reached  the  references  are  arranged 
under  each  other  by  the  books  in  which  they  occur  and 
the  chapter  and  verse ;  the  alphabetical  idea  is  not  used 
in  the  context.  Thus  all  the  extracts  from  Genesis  are 
^ven  before  one  is  used  from  Exodus,  and  chapter  five 
IS  completed  before  chapter  six  is  taken  up.  The  ex- 
tract makes  one  line  generally,  and  the  word  quoted  is 
usually  in  Italics  or  heavy  type  and  abbreviated.  In 
Dr.  Strong's  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  the  latest  and 
best,  the  wonl  noted  is  in  Italic,  abbreviated,  and  with 
a  turned  iK*riod  after  it.  A  line  consequently  looks 
thus: 


Luk.  7,   5. 
8,41. 


He  hath  built  ns  a  »' 

Jainis  .  .  .  waii  a  ruler  of  the  a' 


Concordansen  (GJer.). — Large  pieces  of  metal  used 
in  printing-offices  for  blank  spaces  in  pages,  &c.;  in 
English,  metal  furniture  or  quotations. 

Condensed. — A  kind  of  type  that  is  thinner  than 
usual.  All  fancy  faces  are  liable  to  be  thus  treated  by 
the  type-founder,  nor  are  liomans  exempt.  These 
three  words  are  in  onlinary  €k)thic,  while  these  three 
words  arc  in  condensed  (jk)thic.  Extra  condensed  is 
thinner  yet ;  while  double  extra  condensed  implies  the 
greatest  thinness  that  can  be  attained. 

Condition. — Rollers  are  said  to  be  in  or  out  of  con- 
dition according  to  their  fitness  for  use,  and  formerly 
paper  was  said  to  be  in  or  out  of  condition  as  it  approx- 
imated or  departed  from  the  proper  state  of  moistness 
necessary  for  working. 

Conditions  of  Sale. — The  class  of  legal  work  em- 
bracing conditions  and  particulara  of  sale. — Jtusobi, 

ConareTe,  Sir  IVilliam. — The  inventor  of  a  press 
in  England  which  printed  in  colors.  It  was  peniaps 
the  earliest  of  this  kind.  lie  was  bom  in  1772  at  Wool- 
wich, England,  and  died  as  a  general  of  artillery  at  Tou- 
louse, in  France,  in  1838. 

Connecticut. — Printing  began  in  this  colony  in  1709 
at  New  London.  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  also  car- 
ried on  at  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Norwich.  A  great 
deal  of  publishing  has  been  done  for  a  hundred  yeare  at 
Hartford,  and  this  is  now  the  centre  of  the  subscription- 
book  business  of  the  Union.  New  Haven  and  Norwich 
have  also  done  a  great  deal  in  book  publishing.  There 
were  in  1890  seventeen  dailies,  ninety-nine  weeklies  and 
twenty -three  other  publications  in  this  State. 

Connection. — In  passing  sheets  of  a  work  finally 
for  press  the  reader  sees  that  the  sequence  from  sheet 
to  sheet  is  preserved  and  not  disturbed  by  any  overrun- 
ning. This  is  also  done  in  the  previous  galleys.  On 
daily  newspapers  it  is  usual  to  end  galleys  on  a  divided 
wonl,  part  of  a  word  being  on  the  nret  galley  and  part 
on  the  second.  It  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  very  bad 
usage  to  end  a  galley  with  a  paragraph. 

Conner*  James. — The  originator  of  the  type-foun- 
dry known  by  this  name  was  lK>m  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  23,  1798.  In  1811  he  was  apprenticed 
in  New  York  to  Samuel  Brower,  publisher  of  the  Pub- 
lic Advertiser,  but  his  indentures  were  canceled,  and 
he  wrought  in  the  oftic^»s  of  several  otherprintere  biefore 
coming  of  age.  In  the  office  of  John  Witts,  who  was 
the  first  sten'otyper  in  America,  although  an  English- 
man, he  learned  the  elements  of  the  stereotype  art,  rap- 
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idly  b>«oniing  verj  skillful.  Oa  the  promise  of  a  large 
futlaiy  he  remOTed  to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  a  stereo- 
type-foundry there,  and  having  by  givat  industry  and 
ecnnomy  succeeded  hi  saving  |8,000  returned  to  New 
York  at  about  the  beginning  of  1837.  Soon  aft*r  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  stereotyping  large  type  fur  post- 
era,  which  proved  a 
success.  They  were 
blocked  on  wood.  He 
began,  also,  the  busi- 
n  e  H  B  of  type-found- 
hig,  making  a  lighter 
face  than  the  other 
founders.  He  also 
stereotyped  largely 
nn  hifi  own  Recount, 
choosing  books  which 
would  be  likely  ta 
have  a  permanent 
sale,  such  as  Haun- 
der's  Treasury  of 
Knowledge  and 
Shakespeare's  Works. 
He  was  very  bold  In 
the  transaction  of 
business ;  so  mucli  so, 
in  fact,  that  be  was 
n,wa  coxniB.  several  times  in  great 

embarrassment  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  Among  otlier  Improvements  made  by 
him  was  the  precipitation  of  a  matrix  by  the  electrotype 
method,  now  common  enough,  but  then  unthought  of. 
He  purchased  the  right  to  use  the  type-casting  machines 
of  David  Bruce.  Jr.,  and  for  manj  years  was  the  moat 
eiteusivc  manufacturer  of  machine-made  type  in  the 
country.  He  was  engaged  in  many  public  enterprises, 
and  served  six  years  as  county  Clerk,  being  a  great  favor- 
ite with  those  who  knew  him.  HediedonHay  30, 1861. 
Conner,  Jftmea  Madison,  the  type-founder,  was 
the  son  of  James  Conner.  He  was  bom  on  November  3, 
1825,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  entered  his  father's 
foundry  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  ace,  and  in  time 
n'lB  placed  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department,  in 
whicD  he  excelled.  He  was  admitted  into  partnerahip 
with  his  father  and  elder  brother,  William  Crawford 


was  changed  to  James  Conner's  Sons,  wtiich  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  Hr.  Conner  devoted  himself  closely  to 
businvse,  making  many  improvements  and  obtaining  a 
large  number  ^patents.  He  died  on  July  14,  1887, 
'    V  of  his  sons,  Charles  S,  and  B.  F.,  contmuing  the 


Conner,  'WilUam  Cnvfbrd,  the  eldest  son  of 
James  Conner,  the  type-founder,  was  bom  in  New  York 
on  December  4,  1821.  He  learned  the  type-founding 
business,  was  sent  as  an  agent  of  hia  father  to  California 
when  the  gold  fever  began,  and  returned  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  partnership.  He  was  for  one  term  sheriff 
and  also  served  as  county  clerk.  He  died  on  April  36, 
1881. 


e  dl  Tlpl  (Ital.).— Harmony  of  faces  of 
type. 

Conscience  (Fr.).— A  weekly  or  salaried  hand.  In 
ctrntisdisti notion  to  one  who  works  by  the  piece.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  expressions  in  the  French 
ij'pographical  nomenclature.  It  undoubtedly  comes 
mim  the  time  when  the  printer  worked  eouscientiously, 
a*  if  the  eye  of  the  master  was  upon  him. 

ConsecatlTe  Numbering.— Sec  Nuxbebino. 


arc  complete  enough  to  he  read  without  inserting  vowels, 
and  thus  the  time  of  writing  them  is  saved.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  instance,  a  tumra  period  being  put  wliere  a 
vowel  or  other  letter  Is  omitted  : 

B't  wn  th-  frst  c'm",  th'  s'p'os'il  th't  th-  sh-d  h'v 
rcvd  mr' ;  "nd  th"  Ikws"  rc'v  d  evry  m^n  ■  pny. 

At  length  it  reads:  But  when  the  flrat  came  they  sup- 
posed that  they  should  have  received  more ;  ana  tiiey 
likewise  received  every  man  a  penny. 

According  to  some  printers,  words  are  divided  be- 
tween two  consonants,  when  they  apparently  belong  to 
two  syllables,  as  Inpan-nod,  travel-led,  din-ned,  but  this 
rule  ia  not  generally  accepted,  nor  the  spelling  which  is 
here  given  to  the  llrat  two  words. 

In  the  Semitic  languages,  as  a  rule,  only  consonants 


Hebrew,  for  instance,  all  the  twenty-two  characters  of 
the  alphabet  are  consonants.  Th^  points  were  not 
always  used,  but  were  introduced  after  the  Israelites 
were  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land.  In  eariy  Hebrew 
times,  wnen  no  other  language  was  used  by  the  Jews, 
and  when  every  one  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  noUiing  more  was  necessary 
than  a  mere  reminder  for  the  remainder  of  the  word  to 
come  into  the  reader's  mind.  At  the  present  day,  among 
those  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  the  repeating  of  a 
word  or  two  will  bring  up  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence.   Thus  in  Hebrew  sapher,  book,  is  spelled  sphr. 

The  introduction  of  these  points  makes  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  composition. 

Constantinople.— In  1888 107  books  were  published 
in  Constautinople  in  Turkish,  forty-nine  in  Greek,  forty- 
one  in  Armenian,  eight  in  French,  three  in  Enrii^.  four 
in  Bulgarian,  three  In  Hebrew  and  one  in  VolspUk.  It 
fo^  printing  and  as  many  lithograpnic  estsb- 


hundred  thous 

Contents.— That  part  of  the  preliminary  matter  of 
a  book  which  gives  a  description  of  the  text  it  contains, 
with  the  page  references.  A  table  of  contents  is  fre- 
quently set  m  small  capitals,  but  sometimes  in  Italic. 
Roman,  however,  is  most  common.  All  the  sizes  from 
nonpareil  to  long  pritrer  are  used,  being  in  general  about 
one  size  smaller  than  the  text  type. 

Gontraotions.  ^Abbreviations,  indicated  by  accents 
over  or  through  the  letters,  or  by  special  characters. 
See  AsBitEiviATioNS. 
ContreftUre  (Fr.).— To  counterfeit. 
Contre-Maitre  (Fr.). — A  foreman  or  deputy  fore- 
Co-operation. — Action  of  several  persons  together 
for  a  common  end.    See  Ikdubthiai,  Co-operation. 
Co-operatlTS  Printing. — Sec  Parti.y-Priktkd 


about  half  tiie  sounds  are  of  consonants,  yet  many  « 


Copertl  (Ital.).— The  (paper)  cover  of  a  book  or 
pamphlet. 

Cope's  Press.^Thc  Albion  iron  hand-press,  invent- 
ed l)y  Richard  Whittaker  Cope,  and  much  used  in  Eng- 
land.    See  Albion  Press. 

Copla  (Ital.).— Copy. 

Copla  Teropestata  (Ital.).— Copy  filled  with  Itsllc, 
small  capitals  or  other  sorts. 

Copie  (Fr.).— Take  of  copy. 


faced  type,  fui  mixture  wiu  lead,  tin  and  antimony  as 
a  materisl  with  which  types  can  be  cast,  and  in  the  solid 
form  for  engraving  or  etching  uixin.  It  is  a  heavy, 
tough  and  durable  metal,  having  a  speciflc  gravity  of 
8,8.  It  is  known  to  chemists  bythe  mark  Cu,  derived 
from  Its  Latin  tuunc,  cuprum.  The  alchemists  called  it 
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Venus.  It  has  s  cbanicteristlc  reil  color.  It  enters  into 
many  compouoda.  aiich  as  bronip.  brass  nnd  bell  metal. 

CopiMT  Bronae.^A  brongic  powder  made  of  cop- 
per which  ie  used  for  printiDg  purposes. 

Copperfkoing. — A  method  of  covering  by  electric 
action  new  type  fresh  from  the  foundry  with  a  thin 
coatinr  of  copper,  so  that  it  will  wear  lonEer,  If  well 
done  tnerc  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  (liirebillty  of  the 
type  is  doubled.  Its  introduction  la  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Samuel  Orchard  of  New  York,  who 
saw  its  possibilities  and  experimented  with  it  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  The  two  largest  coniposlng-rooraa  in 
New  York  aim  use  It  to  distinguish  a  new  face  from  an 
old  one.  If  the  lirst  is  bare-faced  the  second  is  cop- 
pered, and  when  that  Is  worn  out  bare-faced  type  Is 
again  used. 

Copperplate  BtagTaTiiig. — EngravinK  upon  cop- 
per, incisions  being  made  and  tilled  with  Ink,  the  plate 
then  being  aubjected  to  pressure  In  a  rolling-preaa.  Ex- 
cept for  etchings,  this  Is  nearly  done  away  with,  steel- 
engiBvings,  which  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  lasting 
much  longer.    See  Enoravino.  Steel. 

~  "        ~  usually  made  froi 

t  is  catendemi  o 


the  remilnder  of  the  plate  is  rubbed  off,  and  the  sheet. 


Beta 

Gamma 

Delta 

Ei 

So 

Zeta 

Heta 

Theta 

Iota 

Kappa 

HI 


Sima 
Tau 


previously  moistened,  is  run  through  between  two  loil- 
ere,  substantially  similar  to  the  way  id  which  any  piece  of 
cloth  is  passed  through  a  clothes-wringer.  See  Plate 
Prwting. 

Coptlo— The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
llere  is  not  a  large  literature.  The  language  is  not  a 
highly  Inflected  one.  For  instance,  there  are  no  varia- 
tions of  case.  There  are  thirty-two  letters,  fonned  evi- 
dently from  the  same  basis  as  the  Greek,  The  stops 
used  are  one  or  two  points,  '  :,  but  two  points  arc  most 
commonly  employed.  The  mark  used  to  divide  Uie 
veTHes  Is  +.  The  acrcent(>)  is  employed.  Some  Coptic 
words  arc  abbreviated  by  a  line  or  lines  above  them. 
The  letters,  with  their  aignitications,  names  and  equiva- 
lents, are  as  given  in  the  next  column. 
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Go 
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Hh 
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U„ 
H., 

Se 
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Cc 
Tt 

Yv 
XX 
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PRINTING  AND  BOOKMAKINQ. 


COP 


Type  in  the  Coptic  language  was  possessed  by  the 
press  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  in  1636,  and  was  used 
there  in  that  year. 

Copy. — 1.  The  words  which  are  to  be  placed  in  type 
by  the  compositor.  Three  kinds  are  known,  manuscnpt, 
typewritten  and  reprint.  Each  is  given  out  to  the 
workmen  in  small  quantities,  excepting  in  cases  where 
a  book  is  not  to  be  torn  apart  and  the  whole  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  man.  If  it  is  reprint  he  receives  a  leaf 
or  two  at  once ;  if  it  is  manuscript  a  few  pages.  If  the 
author  supplies  it  in  small  (quantities  at  a  time  it  is  usu- 
ally handea  to  the  compositors  as  received.  On  daily 
newspapers  the  usual  takes  at  beginning  woriL  arc  such 
as  will  occupy  compositors  about  an  hour ;  later  they 
are  diminished  to  half  an  hour,  and  towards  the  close  to 
five  or  ten  minutes.  In  getting  up  works  with  expedi- 
tion the  takes  should  always  l^  small,  as  then  the  gal- 
leys can  be  closed  up  and  proofs  taken  vHthout  waitmg, 
and  theproof -reader  and  make-up  need  not  be  far  t^ 
hind.  Where  it  is  possible,  copy  m  a  book  or  job  office 
should  always  be  kept  locked  up  in  a  safe.  As  it  is  rare 
for  an  author  to  have  a  duplicate,  the  loss  of  the  manu- 
script would  be  irretrievable ;  it  is  also  very  necessary 
to  be  careful  of  the  copy  of  new  editions  in  which  the 
author  or  editor  has  made  alterations ;  of  all  posthu- 
mous manuscript  works,  and  of  unique  copies,  which 
sometimes  are  mtrusted  to  the  printer,  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of  which  would  be  an  unpardonable  offense, 
unless  it  had  been  shown  that  all  human  precautions  had 
been  undertaken  for  their  preservation.  There  should 
be  a  drawer  in  the  frame  at  which  the  compositor  works, 
or  at  its  side,  where  copy  can  be  put  each  night. 

The  slieets  of  manuscript  of  the  Century  Dictionary 
were  photographed,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  the 
originals  could  be  referred  to  and  fire  would  not  destroy 
the  whole.  Each  sheet,  which  was  of  brown  paper,  was 
8  by  12  inches  in  size,  but  was  reduced  so  that  it  was 
only  1%  bv  2}4  inches,  every  letter  being  distinct  under 
the* magnifying  glass. 

Copy  for  a  took  should  all  be  written  with  ink  on  one 
side  of  a  paper  of  uniform  size,  so  that  it  can  be  put 
away  conveniently.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  letter- 
paper  or  any  hard-sized  paper ;  that  with  very  moderate 
sizmg  will  answer  just  as  well.  If  well  known  the  au- 
thor can  usually  obtain  what  he  wants  from  his  printer ; 
if  unknown,  by  purcliase  from  any  printer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  common  size  of  book-paper  is  24  by  38, 
which  can  be  cut  up  into  eighths,  twelfths  or  sixteenths. 
In  preparation,  the  sheets  which  have  very  many  inter- 
lineations and  alterations  should  be  copied  anew  and 
the  old  ones  thrown  away.  When  the  printer  receives 
the  copy  he  should  note  it  in  his  memorandum-book  and 
renumber  it,  never  trusting  to  the  numbering  of  the  au- 
thor. The  entry  will  read  thus :  * '  Dec.  12.--tJrquharf8 
History  of  the  London  Police,  pp.  477  to  843."  If  it  is 
to  be  kept  for  some  time  before  beins^  used  a  neat  cover 
should  be  put  on  it,  and  it  should  then  be  deposited  in 
the  safe.  Before  being  given  out  it  should  be  carefully 
looked  over ;  paragraphs  that  are  to  be  run  in  and  fresh 
ones  that  are  to  be  made  noted  ;  the  size  of  type  for  ex- 
tracts, notes,  and  so  on,  indicated  and  the  style  of  head- 
ings given.  All  copy  is  suppcMsed  to  follow  the  rule  of 
the  office  as  to  capitalizing  and  punctuation,  and  conse- 
quently these  need  not  be  indicated  ;  but  if  the  author 
or  publisher  wishes  any  other  style  followed  it  should 
be  marked  clearly  in  the  beginning.  Sheets  of  paper 
should  not  be  too  large,  as  they  cover  too  much  of  the 
upper  case,  nor  too  small,  as  they  do  not  contain  enough 
matter.  When  a  valuable  book  u  to  be  reprinted  a  cover 
should  be  made  for  its  outside  and  a  shifting  cover  for 
the  inside,  while  the  weight  which  holds  it  apart  should 
also  be  covered  with  clean  paper  every  day.  Copy  on 
daily  newspapers  which  has  been  used  is  put  away  every 
night,  each  one  of  the  proof-readers  attending  to  this  in 
torn.    The  sheets  are  made  up  into  a  convenient  pack- 


a^,  which  is  then  marked  with  the  date.  In  book 
offices  it  is  put  away  from  time  to  time. 

Manuscript  works  occasion  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
than  reprint  ones.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  errors  in 
manuscript  as  in  type,  and  many  things  are  only  dis- 
covered when  the  proof  comes.  In  foreign  words  each 
letter  should  be  made  separately,  as  well  as  all  English 
proper  nouns  which  are  different  from  common  usage, 
as  j(Klidiah  Morse,  Mathew  Carey,  Johns  Hopkins,  as 
they  might  very  easily  be  printed  Jedediah  Morse,  Mat- 
thew Carey,  John  Hopkins.  Care  should  be  tidcen  to 
distinguish  u  from  n,  m  from  ni  or  ne,  in  from  en,  c 
from  e,  1  from  t,  a  from  o,  re  from  n,  cl  from  d,  r  from 
V,  and  in  fact  much  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  manuscript.  The  chief  fault  in  writing  comes 
from  the  hand  not  moving  along  at  the  rate  of  speed 
necessary  to  give  the  letters  their  due  proportion.  An 
expanded  handwriting,  to  borrow  a  word  from  the  art 
of  printing,  is  rarely  illegible.  Some  authors  arc  very 
careful  in  respect  to  penmanship.  The  chirography  of 
the  late  Bayard  Taylor  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance. 
Crapelct  gives  an  account  of  a  book  in  four  volumes 
which  he  printed  in  1826.  It  was  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
Michel  Oginski,  formerly  grand  treasurer  of  Poland.  It 
was  beautifully  written.  The  compositors  had  never 
seen  anything  so  fine.  Each  letter  was  formed  as  it 
would  be  by  an  engraver.  In  the  course  of  the  memoirs 
over  four  hundred  Polish  and  Russian  proper  names  oc- 
curred. Believing  that  French  compositors  would  not 
be  able  to  ^et  these  right,  except  with  extraordinary 
care,  the  editor  had  all  Uiese  peculiar  names  printed  on 
a  slip,  a  copy  of  which  was  ^ven  to  each  hand.  It  may 
leadily  be  conceived  that  this  was  a  great  assistance  for 
the  compositors  when  they  met  with  such  names  as  Sie- 
strzencewicz-Bohusz,  Woyciechwski  and  Trzecieski. 

Some  authors  maintain  that  it  is  not  to  their  advan- 
tage to  take  pains  in  the  writing  of  their  copy,  as  if  it 
is  first  rate  it  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  apprentices 
and  common  workmen,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  get  bad 

{)roofs.  On  the  contrary,  a  bad  manuscript  must  be  put 
nto  the  hands  of  excellent  workmen,  who  will  always 
produce  good  results.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
is  untrue.  Should  this  theory  be  carried  out  the  well- 
informed  journeymen  would  always  have  the  difficult 
work,  thereby  earning  less  money,  while  the  poor  work- 
man would  always  have  easy  work  and  thereby  make 
maximum  bills.  A  fine  would  thus  be  put  upon  each 
man  who  learns  his  trade  thoroughly.  Master  printers 
should  charge  an  extra  price  for  illegible  copy,  or  if 
very  bad  refuse  to  take  it  unless  they  can  employ  men 
by  the  week  upon  it.  All  well-considered  scales  make  a 
difference  between  the  price  of  manuscript  and  reprint 
in  the  payment  of  compositors,  simply  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  setting  manuscript,  the  trouble  with  proofiB 
and  the  slow  return  from  the  author. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  typewriter  has  been  of 
great  value  in  printing.  It  is  mucn  more  legible  than 
the  best  handwriting,  more  words  can  be  put  upon  a 
page,  and  it  is  easy  to  punctuate,  capitalize  and  verify. 
The  ordinary  rate  m  New  York  for  copying  book  manu- 
script upon  the  typewriter  is  fifty  cents  a  thousand 
woras,  or  about  seventeen  cents  a  Uiousand  ems,  while 
corrections  upon  proofs  frequently  amount  to  two,  three 
or  four  times  as  much.  It  must  thus  frequently  be  an 
object  for  authors  and  publishers  to  have  manuscript 
books  typewritten. 
2.  An  example  or  single  specimen  of  a  book. 

Copy-Board.— In  England,  the  place  where  copy 
which  h}is  been  set  is  put  by  the  compositor.  It  is  taken 
up  and  assorted  by  a  boy.  In  some  daily  newspaper 
offices  this  is  done  m  the  same  way  here. 

Copy-Catter. — The  assistant  to  the  foreman  of  a 
daily  newspaper  who  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of 
the  copy  for  the  compositors.  In  small  offices  copy  is 
cut  by  the  foreman,  but  in  largo  ones  it  takes  a  man's 
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whole  time,  anil  the  r 
copy -cutter  tfceb 

ns,  and,  ncconling  to  his  instructions  from  the  editor 
or  hia  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  paper,  proceeds 
to  mark  the  size  of  type  apprnprisle  for  each  article. 
with  the  Btjle  of  head,  and  whether  solid  or  leaded,  and 
then  divides  the  articles  into  the  proper  sized  takes, 
plncing  them  on  the  hook.  Tlie^  arc  in  all  kinda  of 
liAndwrithiD',  and  to  decipher  them  is  frequently  an  affair 
of  much  difficulty.  Certain  matter  takes  precedence  of 
other  copy,  and  consequently  that  which  has  been  care- 
fully ^ne  over  must  frequently  be  held  back  when  a 
more  important  "story"  comes  in.  An  ordinary  large 
daily  in  New  York  or  Chicago  gives  out  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  takes  in  one  day,  these  some- 
times being  required  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  tcu  a  minute, 
and  this  laoor,  therefore,  requires  much  skill  and  ei})ert- 
ncss.  The  copy-cutter  also  knows  how  much  has  been 
composed  and  how  the  copy  is  running. 
Copy -Deak.— The  table  or  desk  at  which  the  fore- 


aits.  In  many  newspaper  ofOcea  i 
offices  cony  is  given  to  the  compositor  there,  and  he  does 
not  tuke  It  from  Uie  hook.  Generally  speaking,  too,  the 
time  record  and  bogus  record  are  kept  there. 

Cop7-Holdera. — 1.  Those  who  hold  the  copy  for 
proof-readers  and  read  it  to  them.  To  do  this  well  re- 
quires much  experience.  In  most  places  this  labor  is 
performed  by  boys,  but  in  many  of  the  larger  offices 
throughout  the  Union  girls  or  young  women  are  tluis 
employed.    They  have  usually  lietter  educations  tluin 


boys,  and  if  properly  trained  become  very  valuable. 
They  are,  too,  less  expensive  than  men  would  be.  On 
large  daily  newspapers  in  America  the  copy-holders  are 
men  who  arc  skilled  proof-readers.  A  man  changes 
with  his  companion  at  each  galley,  one  reading  aloud 
while  the  otlier  follows.  By  this  plan  the  voice  is  saved 
and  the  eyes  liecome  less  fatiguca.  To  read  without  a 
copy-holder  is  known  as  "horsing  it."  In  ordinary  book 
and  weekly  newBpai)er  offices  a  great  deal  is  thus  read. 
In  France  this  is  the  usual  plan.  3.  The  guide  or  piece 
of  metal  or  wood  that  holds  the  copy  in  place. 

Copy-Hook. — The  hook  upon  which  copy  is  hung  in 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  the  ordinary  sharp  filing-hook 
furnished  by  stationers  and  usctl  by  commercial  men. 
There  is  usually  one  hook  for  each  size  of  type,  four  or 
Ave  at  the  most,  and  the  copy  goes  out  m  a  certain 
definite  order  in  each  piacc. 


Copytog-PfcpBr.— A  thin  paper,  made  of  rag  or  ma- 
nila  stock,  used  in  commercial  circles  forcopying  letters 
and  accounts.    It  is  either  bound  up  in  hooka,  between 


Copying- Press. — A  niachiuo  tor  taking,  by  press- 


Copyliig  Printing- Ink. — An  ink  used  in  printing 
from  which  a  copy  can  be  obtained  in  a  letter-book. 

Copyright. — The  right  of  an  author  or  those  who 
acquire  authority  from  him  to  the  exclusive  publication 
of  a  literary  work.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  most  deeply  that  a  man's  natural 
right  to  his  book  is  the  same  tliat  he  has  to  his  horse,  his 
clothes,  his  furniture  or  iiis  house ;  but  the  State  in  all 
civiiize<l  countries  has.  for  reasons  of  alleged  public 
l>olicy,  taken  away  his  properly  in  perpetuity  and  given 
him  instead  a  limited  right,  varying  from  fourteen  years 
to  fifty.  Under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  copyright  was 
not  known,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  authors,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions,  gained  anything  by  their 
books  except  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries ;  nor 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  materially  altered  until 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  the  facility  the  art 
afforded  for  the  multiplication  of  copies  placed  a  single 
one  in  the  hands  of  a  reniler  at  a  price  which  before 
would  liave  been  impossible.  Each  improvement  in 
type-founding,  press-building  and  paper-making  has  re- 
duced the  cost.  An  ordinary  duodecimo  may  contain 
sixty  thousand  words.  At  uic  lowest  rate  known  to 
copyists  In  the  United  States,  two  cents  a  folio,  it  would 
cost  to  copy  this  duodecimo  $13  :  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  typewriters  in  New  York  city  it  would  cost  %3Q, 
But  the  printed  volume  can  be  afforded  for  a  dollar  or  a 
dollar  and  a  guarter  and  still  givcsomcthingin  the  way 
of  remunenktion  to  the  author,  which  he  wonld  not  have 
had  in  tiie  former  case.  A  number  of  tlie  Century  Mag- 
azine is  sold  for  thirty-five  cents,  and  contains  135,0W 
words.  At  four  cents  a  folio  a  copy  of  this  magazine 
would  cost  (50.  without  illustrations.  Were  the  mat- 
ter written  by  different  authors  for  a  single  copy  there 
would  be  no  money  for  any  of  them,  whereas  now  they 
receive  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  for  each  number. 
It  is  evident  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sole  of  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  abook  would  invariably  tempt 
some  persons  to  seize  upon  popular  literary  matter  and 
reprint  it,  although  unauthorized  by  the  writer.  Rich- 
ardson, the  novelist  and  printer,  found  that  the  Irish 
publishers  of  his  day  obtained  proofs  from  his  office  sur- 
reptitiously and  brought  out  his  books  almost  as  soon  as 
lie  did  himself.  This  was  tlie  course  followed  by  Amer- 
ican publishers  towards  British  writers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  and  this  practice  has  been  continued  even 
till  the  present  time.  That  one  English  publisher  does 
not  take  from  another,  or  that  one  American  publisher 
does  not  take  from  another,  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
law  of  copyright,  which,  while  limiting  property  to  a 
term  of  years,  makes  it  absolute  as  long  as  It  lastl. 

Those  who  hold  that  writers  have  no  natural  right  to 
literary  property  base  their  support  of  a  copyright  en- 
actment upon  expediency.  All  good  writing  requires 
time  for  its  production,  and  with  much  of  it  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  expense.  It  is  probable  that  the  books 
and  manuscripts  gathered  by  George  Bancroft  for  hia 
History  of  the  United  t^tates  cost  him  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  fifty  years  were  needed,  and  the  labor 
of  assistants  was  required  for  much  of  this  time.  More- 
over, the  volumes  must  be  printed  and  bound,  and  when 
ready  must  be  delivered  to  booksellera  to  be  placeil  on 
sale,  upon  which,  of  course,  tlie  latterdemanded  a  profit. 
Thus,  then,  the  preparation  of  the  work  and  its  being 
placed  before  tiie  public  would  require  that  readers 
enough  sliould  bo  obtained  so  that  (600,000  might  be 
received  from  them.  The  booksellers  would  not  aell 
without  a  prolit ;  the  printer  and  binder  must  be  P*id, 
else  the  book  could  not  be  muiiufnctured,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft oould  not  have  written  the  book  as  it  was  written 
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if  he  had  not  had  ample  meana  of  his  own.  Without 
^Py^g^*  the  means  could  not  have  been  obtained ; 
with  it  his  wants  were  supplied.  Had  there  been  no 
copyright  law  Mr.  Bancroft  might  have  produced  his 
first  volume  without  having  it  seized  by  a  new  pub- 
lisher ;  but  the  second  volume  would  have  been  issued 
by  some  enterprising  publisher  in  New  Yorit  or  Phila- 
delphia within  two  weeks  from  the  time  a  copy  could 
have  been  found,  and  it  would  have  been  sold  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  authorized  edition.  The  publishers,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  able  to  give  him  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  woriL  in  his  lifetime,  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  give  him  anything,  and  the 
work  would  undoubtedly  have  stopped  half  a  century 
ago.  Without  the  security  afforded  by  the  statute  law 
everything  which  is  of  interest  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two  woula  be  reprinted.  Its  protection  having  been  re- 
moved from  Irvmg's  earlier  works  and  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  Bancroft,  these  are  now  out  in  unauthorized 
editions,  as  they  would  have  been  many  years  since  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fear  of  the  courts.  A  notable  in- 
stance is  that  of  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1847,  now  upon 
the  market,  under  a  title  used  until  1890  by  the  editors 
of  the  revised  editions. 

Those  who  object  to  an  author's  right  to  his  book  do 
so  on  the  ground  tliat  it  is  a  monopoly.  A  book  is 
knowled^,  but  knowledge  once  given  to  the  public  can- 
not be  withdrawn.  The  more  public  service  it  is  the 
less  right  has  the  author  to  restnct  its  use  to  his  friends 
or  those  who  aid  him  pecuniarily.  As  well  might  Jenner 
have  had  a  patent  upon  his  preventive  for  the  smallpox. 
Cop^'right  is  a  monopoly  and  a  mischievous  form  of  pro- 
tection. A  very  emment  English  authority.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  says  that  copyright  at  common  law  ceases  at 
publiaition,  because  the  general  principle  that  a  man 
has  property  in  everything  which  he  produces  by  intel- 
lectual labor,  and  can  treat  as  an  injury  any  use  of  it 
without  his  leave,  would  lead  to  absurd  results.  This 
would  give  a  man  copyright  on  his  conversation.  It 
would  enable  an  author  to  prevent  anyone  from  lend- 
ing copies  of  his  works  to  friends.  It  would  make  all 
the  work  of  the  human  mind  private  property  vested 
by  the  various  chances  of  life  in  persons  utterly  uncon- 
nected with  or  very  remotelj  connected  with  their  au- 
thor. But  such  a  statement  is  untrue.  The  author  does 
Dot  claim  a  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  literature.  He 
simply  claims  it  for  the  form  in  which  he  puts  that  part 
which  be  uses.  If  an  author  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
music  of  North  American  Indians,  and  it  proved  to  be 
an  interesting  topic,  although  previously  untouched,  he 
could  have  no  monopoly  of  it,  but  would  doubtless  soon 
see  other  authors  entenng  upon  the  same  field.  They 
could  not,  however,  copy  his  wonls.  Half  a  dozen 
lives  of  Alexander  Hamilton  have  been  issued  since  the 
Civil  War  closed,  each  repeating  the  facts  long  since 
known.  There  are  thirty  lives  of  General  Grant  and 
more  than  a  hundred  histories  of  the  United  States, 
large  and  small.  Yet  none  of  the  writers  could  have 
prohibited  another  writer  from  going  to  the  same  foun- 
tain head.  The  copyright  is  as  to  the  form,  not  the 
ideas.  The  field  is  open  to  author  or  artist  to  cultivate 
what  part  of  it  he  pleases,  or  for  those  who  desire  to 
compete  with  each  other  to  cultivate  the  same  part. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  1831  gives  to  an  author 
the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  for  twenty-eight  years 
and  a  right  of  renewal  to  himself,  his  wife  or  children 
resident  in  the  United  States,  for  fourteen  years  more, 
making  forty-two  years  in  all.  Until  recently  foreign 
authors  could  not  obtain  a  copyright,  but  this  has  been 
changed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1891.  They 
are  there  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  native  authors, 
the  only  condition  required  being  that  the  printing  must 
be  done  from  type  set  in  the  United  States  or  from  plates 
made  from  type  thus  set.  The  contest  for  the  right  of 
foreign  authors  lasted  for  fifty-four  years,  having  first 
been  taken  up  by  Henry  Clay  m  1837.    See  Author  and 


LrTERAKY  Propkrty.    The  following  are  the  essential 
portions  of  the  present  copyright  law  : 

Section  1.— The  author.  Inventor,  designer  or  proprietor  of  any 
book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engravinir« 
cut,  print  or  photojorraphic  negative  thereof,  or  of  a  painting, 
drawing,  chromo.  statue,  statuarjr,  and  of  models  or  dmigns  in- 
tended to  be  perfected  as  worlcs  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  execu- 
tors, administrators  or  assigns  of  any  such  person  shall,  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  cliapter,  have  the  sole 
liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  completing,  copying, 
executing,  finishing  and  varying  the  same,  and  in  the  case  of 
dramatic  composition  of  publicly  performing  or  representing 
it,  or  causing  it  to  be  performed  or  represented  by  others,  and 
authors  or  their  assigns  shall  have  exclusive  right  to  dramatize 
and  translate  any  oftheir  works  for  which  copyright  shall  have 
been  obtained  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.— The  author,  inventor  or  designer,  if  he  be  still  living, 
or  his  widow  or  children,  if  he  be  dead,  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
clusive right  continued  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  years, 
upon  recording  the  title  of  the  work  or  description  of  the  article 
so  secured  a  second  time  and  complyiniTwitn  all  other  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  original  copyright  within  six  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term,  and  such  person  shall  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  said  renewal  cause  a  copy  of  the 
record  thereof  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed 
in  the  United  States  for  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

Sec.  8.— No  person  shall  be  entitled  U\  a  copyright  unless  be 
shall,  on  or  before  the  day  of  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  or 
deposit  in  the  mail  within  the  United  States,  addressed  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  printed  copy  of 
the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composi- 
tion, engraving,  cut,  print,  photograph  or  chromo,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  painting,  drawing,  statue,  statuary  or  a  model  or 
design  for  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  for  which  he  desires  a  copv- 
right.  nor  unless  he  shall  also,  not  later  than  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lication thereof  in  this  or  any  foreign  country«  deliver  at  the 
office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  de- 
posit in  the  mail  within  the  United  States,  addressed  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  two  copies  of  such 
copyright  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition, 
engraving,  chromo,  out,  print  or  photograph,  or  in  case  of  a 
painting,  drawing,  statue,  statuary,  model  or  design  for  a  work 
of  the  fine  arts,  a  photograph  or  same ;  provided,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  book,  photograph,  chromo  or  lithograph,  the  two 
ocipies  of  the  same  required  to  t>e  delivered  or  deposited  as 
above  shall  be  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  states,  or  from  plates  made  therefrom,  or  from  nega- 
tives or  drawings  on  stone  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  or  from  transfers  made  therefrom.  During  the  existence 
of  such  copyright  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
book,  chromo,  litbograpn  or  photograph  so  copyrighted,  or  any 
edition  or  editions  thereof,  or  any  plates  of  the  same  not  made 
from  type  set,  or  negatives  or  drawings  on  stone  made  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  prohib- 
ited, except  in  the  cases  specified  in  paragraphs  512  to  516  inclu- 
sive in  Secticm  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the 
revenue  and  equalize  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  1, 1890 :  and  except  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons purcoasing  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  who  import  subject  to 
the  duty  thereon  not  more  than  two  copies  of  such  book  at  any 
one  time ;  and  except  In  the  case  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
not  containing  in  whole  or  in  part  matter  copyrighted  under  the 

Erovision  of  this  act,  unauthorized  by  the  author,  which  are 
ereby  exempted  from  prohibition  of  importation;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  in  the  cases  of  books  in  foreign  laneuages  or 
which  only  translations  in  English  are  copyrighted,  the  prohi- 
bition of  importation  shall  apply  only  to  the  translation  of  the 
same,  and  the  importation  of  the  books  In  the  original  language 
shall  be  permitted. 

Sec.  4.— The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  receive  from  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  services  designated  are  rendered  the  following 
fees :  First,  for  recording  the  title  or  description  of  any  copy- 
right book  or  other  article,  fifty  cents ;  second,  for  every  copy 
under  seal  of  such  record  actually  given  to  the  person  claiming 
the  copyright  or  his  assigns,  fifty  cents :  third,  for  recording  and 
certifying  an  instrument  of  writing  for  the  assignment  of  a 
copjrright,  one  dollar ;  fourth,  for  every  copy  of  an  assignment, 
one  dollar. 

Sec.  5.— The  proprietor  of  every  copyright  book  or  other  arti- 
cle shall  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  or 
deposit  in  the  mall,  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  copy  of  every  subsequent  edition  wherein 
any  substantial  changes  shall  be  made ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  alterations,  revisions  and  additions  made  to  books  by  foreign 
authors,  heretofore  published,  of  which  new  editions  shall  ap- 
pear subsequently  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall  be  held 
and  deemed  capable  of  being  copyrighted  as  above  provided  for 
in  this  act,  imiess  they  form  a  part  of  the  series  m  course  of 
publication  at  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect. 

•  •««««« 

Sec.  7.— Every  person  who,  after  the  recording  of  the  title  of 
any  book  and  the  depositing  of  two  gooies  of  such  book,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  shall,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
within  the  term  limited,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  copyright,  first  obtained  in  w^ritinfr,  signed  In  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  print,  publish,  dramatise, 
translate  or  import,  or,  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed,  pub- 
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liahed,  dramatized,  translated  or  Imported,  shall  sell  or  expose 
to  sale  any  copy  of  such  book  shall  forfeit  every  copy  thereof 
to  such  proprietor,  and  shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  such  damaipes 
as  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  by  such  proprietor  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  8.— If  any  person,  after  the  recording  of  the  title  of  any 
map.  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  print,  cut,  en- 
graving or  photograph  or  chromo,  or  or  the  description  of  any 
painting,  drawing,  statue,  statuary,  or  model  or  design  intended 
to  be  perfected  and  executed  as  a  work  of  the  fine  arts  as  x>ro- 
vided  by  this  act,  shall,  within  the  time  limited,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 


or  by  varying  the  main  design  with  intent  to  evade  the  law,  or, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed,  published,  dramatized, 
translated  or  imported,  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale  any  copy  of 
such  map  or  other  article,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the 
proprietor  all  the  plates  on  which  the  same  shall  be  copied,  and 
every  sheet  thereof  either  copied  or  printed,  and  shall  further 
forfeit  one  dollar  for  every  sheet  of  the  same  found  in  his  pos- 
session, either  printed,  copied,  published,  imported  or  exposed 
for  sale ;  and  in  case  of  a  painting,  statue  or  statuary,  he  shall 
forfeit  ten  dollars  for  every  copy  of  the  same  in  his  possession 
or  by  him  sold  or  exposed  for  sale ;  one-half  thereof  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.— Every  person  who  shall  print  or  publish  any  manu- 
script whatever  without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  proprietor 
first  obtained  shall  be  liable  to  the  author  or  proprietor  for  all 
damages  occasioned  by  such  injury. 

Sec.  11.— That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  each  volume  of  a 
book  in  two  or  more  volumes,  when  such  volumes  are  published 
separately,  and  the  first  one  shall  not  have  been  issued  before 
this  act  shall  take  effect,  and  each  number  of  a  periodical  shall 
be  considered  an  independent  publication  subject  to  the  form  of 
copjrrighting  as  above. 

Sec.  18.— That  this  act  shall  only  apply  to  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  a  foreign  state  or  nation  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation 
permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  benefit 
of  copyright  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  its  own  citizens, 
or  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  is  a  party  to  an  interna- 
tional agreement  wnich  provides  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting 
of  copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United  States 
of  America  may  at  its  pleasure  become  a  party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment. The  existence  of  either  of  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall 
be  determined  by  the  President  of  the  Ignited  States  by  procla- 
mation made  from  time  to  time  as  the  purposes  of  this  act  may 
require. 

The  following  explanations  of  the  copyright  law  and 
of  the  procedures  under  it  are  made  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford : 

1.  A  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart,  dra- 
matic or  musical  composition,  engraving,  cut,  print,  photograph 
or  chromo,  for  which  copyright  Is  desired,  must  be  delivered  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  or  deposited  in  the  mail,  within  the 
United  States,  prepaid,  addressed  Librarian  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  must  be  done  on  or  before  day  of  publication 
in  this  or  any  foreign  country. 

The  printed  title  required  may  be  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of 
such  publications  as  have  title-pages.  In  other  cases  tne  title 
must  oe  printed  expresslv  for  copyright  entry,  with  name  of 
claimant  of  copyright.  The  style  of  type  is  immaterial,  and  the 
print  of  a  tsrpewriter  will  be  accepted.  But  a  separate  title  Is 
required  for  each  entry,  and  each  title  must  be  printed  on  paper 
as  large  as  commercial  note.  The  title  of  a  periodical  must  in- 
clude the  date  and  number ;  and  each  number  of  a  periodical 
requires  a  separate  entry  of  copyright. 

8.  The  legal  fee  for  recording  each  copyright  claim  Is  fifty 
cents,  and  for  a  copy  of  this  record  (or  certificate  of  copyright 
under  seal  of  the  office)  an  additional  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  re- 
quired, making  one  dollar,  in  case  certificate  is  wanted,  which 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  reached  in  the  records.    In  the  case  of 

{lublications  produced  by  other  than  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
Tnited  States,  the  fee  for  recording  title  is  one  dollar,  and  fifty 
cents  additional  for  a  copy  of  the  record. 

8.  Not  later  than  the  day  of  publication  of  each  book  or  other 
article,  in  this  country  or  ^>road,  two  complete  copies  of  the 
best  edition  issued  must  be  delivered,  to  perfect  the  copvright, 
or  deposited  in  the  mail  within  the  United  States,  auuressea 
Ubnuian  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  the  case  of  books,  photographs,  chromos  or  lithographs, 
the  two  copies  deposited  must  be  printed  from  tsrpe  set  or  plates 
made  in  the  United  States,  or  from  negatives  or  drawings  on 
stone,  or  transfers  therefrom,  made  within  the  United  Suites. 
No  copy  is  required  to  be  deposited  elsewhere. 

The  law  requires  one  copy  of  each  new  edition  wherein  any 
substantia]  chianges  are  made  to  be  deposited  with  the  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

4.  No  copjrrifrtit  is  valid  unless  notice  is  given  by  inserting  in 
every  copy  published,  on  the  title-page  or  the  page  following,  if 
it  be  a  book :  or  if  a  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print,  cut, 
engraving,  photograph,  painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statr 
uary  or  model  or  design  intended  to  be  perfected  as  a  work  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  inscribing  upon  some  portion  thereof,  or  on  the 
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substance  on  which  the  same  is  mounted,  the  following  words, 

viz.:  "  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 

by ,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at 

Washington ; "  or,  at  the  option  of  the  person  entering  the  copy- 
right, the  words :  '*  Copyright,  18 ,  by '* 

5.  The  copyright  law  secures  to  authors  or  their  assigns  the 
exclusive  rignt  to  translate  or  to  dramatize  their  own  works. 

Since  the  phrase  '*  all  rights  reserved  **  refers  exclusively  to  the 
right  to  dramatize  or  to  translate,  it  has  no  bearing  i\pon  any 

8ublications  except  original  works,  and  will  not  be  entered  upon 
\ie  record  in  other  cases. 

6.  The  original  term  of  copjrright  runs  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Within  six  months  before  the  end  of  that  time  the  author  or 
designer,  or  his  widow  or  children,  may  secure  a  renewal  for 
the  further  term  of  fourteen  years,  maiing  forty-two  years  in 
all.  Applications  for  renewal  must  be  accompanied  by  explicit 
statement  of  ownership,  in  the  case  of  the  author,  or  of  relation- 
ship in  the  case  of  his  heirs,  and  must  state  definitely  the  date 
and  place  of  entry  of  the  original  copyright.  Advertisement  of 
renewal  is  to  be  made  within  two  months  of  date  of  renewal 
certificate  in  some  newspaper  for  four  weeks. 

7.  The  time  within  which  any  work  entered  for  copyright  may 
be  issued  from  the  press  is  not  limited  by  any  law  or  regulation, 
but  the  courts  have  held  that  it  should  take  place  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  A  copirright  may  be  secured  for  a  projected  work 
as  well  as  for  a  completed  one.  But  the  law  provides  for  no 
caveat  or  notice  of  Interference— only  for  actual  entry  of  title. 

8.  A  copyright  Is  assignable  in  law  by  any  instrument  of  writ- 
ing, and  such  assignment  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  within  sixty  days  from  its  date.  The  fee 
for  this  record  and  certificate  is  one  dollar,  and  for  a  certified 
copy  of  any  record  of  assignment  one  dollar. 

•  •••••• 

10.  In  the  caae  of  books  published  in  more  than  one  volume, 
or  of  periodicals  published  in  numbers,  or  of  engravings,  photo- 
graphis  or  other  articles  published  with  variations,  a  copynght  is 
to  be  entered  for  each  volume  or  part  of  a  book,  or  numMT  of 
a  periodical,  or  variety,  as  to  style,  title  or  inscription,  of  any 
other  article.  But  a  book  published  serially  in  a  periodical,  un- 
der the  same  general  title,  requires  only  one  entiy.  To  complete 
the  copyright  on  such  a  work  two  copies  of  each  serial  part,  as 
well  as  of  the  complete  work  (if  published  separately),  should 
be  deposited. 

14.  Every  applicant  for  a  copjrright  should  state  distinctly  the 
full  name  and  residence  of  the  claimant,  and  whether  the  right 
is  claimed  as  author,  designer  or  proprietor.  No  affidavit  or 
witness  to  the  application  m  required. 

Copy's  Out. — When  the  copy  is  all  in  hand,  but  not 
nccesiiarily  all  composed,  it  is  said  to  be  "  out." 

CoqulUe  (Ft.). — A  kind  of  writing-paper  having  the 
mark  of  a  bell ;  coquilles,  literal  errors,  wrong  letters. 

Cording  or  Corded  Quires.— The  outside  quires 
of  a  ream,  generally  marked  with  the  ropes  or  cords  with 
which  they  were  tied. 

Cores. — 1.  Metal  stereotype  blocks  cast  in  girder-like 
sections  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  form  and  to  econo- 
mize metal.  2.  The  centres  or  wooden  and  metal  parts 
of  composition  rollers. 

Comer  Irons. — The  pieces  of  iron  screwed  on  the 
comers  of  the  bed  or  coffin  of  a  press. 

Comer  Up. — A  sheet  when  doubled  up  at  the  comers 
is  said  to  be  comered  up. 

Comering-Machine. — A  machine  for  cutting  the 
comers  of  books  and  cards.  It  is  similar  in  theory  to  a 
paper-cutting  machine,  but  is  provided  with  blades  of 
various  shapes,  so  that  comers  can  be  made  in  a  number 
of  different  styles. 

Comers. — 1.  In  printing,  the  metal  pieces  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  pages  witli  whicli  brass  rule  is  ioined.  2.  In 
bookbinding,  the  leather  or  stiff  material  covering  the 
comers  of  half-bound  books.  8.  The  triangular  tools 
used  by  a  binder  in  finishing  books  and  sides.  4.  The 
metal  omaments  placed  on  certain  styles  of  books  and 
albums,  usually  of  the  same  pattem  as  the  clasps  used 
thereon. 

Corps  des  Iiettres  (Fr.).— The  body  of  a  type ;  its 
size.    Thus  Cicero  is  of  corps  12. 

Correct. — To  alter  the  type  in  a  form  or  galley  so 
that  it  will  conform  to  the  proof.  See  Pboof-Keadino. 
This  expn^ssion  was  formerly  in  general  use  to  denote 
proof-readine  it^iclf,  and  still  is  somewliat  used  in  that 
sense  in  England. 
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Correoting. — As  used  in  America,  the  changing  of 
wrong  letters  in  the  form  or  on  the  galley  or  making 
other  alterations  in  the  metal.  As  vSeA  in  England  it 
may  have  the  meaning  given  above  or  the  meaning  of 
proof-reading.  Correcting  is  best  done  on  the  galley. 
Upon  this  the  type  has  been  put  when  set,  and  upon  it 
the  proof  was  taken.  The  compositor  places  the  galley 
on  the  stand  next  to  his  own,  loosens  Uie  quoins  some- 
what, and  lifts  with  his  fingers  the  line  in  which  a  cor- 
rection is  to  be  made.  If  the  change  is  of  a  single  letter 
for  another  of  the  same  size  the  wrong  letter  is  taken 
out  and  the  correct  one  put  in  without  removing  the 
line  from  the  galley.  If  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  more 
variation  than  this  the  line  should  be  lifted  out  and 
placed  in  tiie  stick,  thus  insuring  absolutely  good  justi- 
fication. Many  compositors,  however,  trust  to  their 
eyes  when  the  alteration  is  inconsiderable.  If  there  are 
many  changes,  and  the  galley  has  been  much  loosened, 
care  ousht  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  type  is  squarely 
on  its  feet  before  it  is  passed  up  to  lie  revisea.  !No 
wider  or  thinner  spacing  is  allowable  in  corrections  than 
was  orinnally  permittea.  Bad  letters  when  taken  out 
should  be  broken  and  thrown  into  the  old-metal  box. 
In  newspaper  offices  the  man  who  has  the  first  error 
takes  up  the  galley  and  corrects  till  he  reaches  some  one 
else  who  has  four  errors,  and  he  then  passes  the  galley 
to  that  person.  The  recipient  corrects  till  he  reaches 
another  man  with  four  errors,  when  this  is  repeated. 
Each  man  as  he  corrects  draws  a  line  lengthwise  of  the 
galley-proof  at  the  margin  to  show  that  it  has  been  cor- 
rected 80  far.  He  also  pulls  out  the  numbering  slues 
and  closes  the  matter  up.  The  last  man  carries  the  gfi- 
ley  and  its  proof,  quoined  in  at  one  side,  to  the  place 
appointed,  where  it  is  proved  by  the  galley -man.  In 
some  offices  one  error  carries  the  revise  and  in  others 
four  errors  are  necessary,  as  in  the  first  proof. 

In  old-fashioned  book  offices  correction  was  formerly 
generally  done  on  the  stone.  Three  difficulties  in  par- 
ticular arose  from  this.  The  compositor  was  nearly  al- 
ways at  some  distance  from  his  stand,  and  was  obliged 
to  go  tiiere  for  his  new  letters  and  his  spaces,  as  very 
few  ever  took  the  lines  back  to  the  case  m  their  sticks. 
To  reduce  this  labor  to  a  minimum  three,  four  and  five 
em  spaces,  with  en  quadrats,  were  each  put  up  in  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  twisted  paper,  and  taken  over  to  the  form, 
besides  the  letters  which  were  needful  for  the  correc- 
tions. These  letters  were  placed  in  a  spare  stick,  tiie 
one  set  to  the  measure  being  reserved  for  the  cases  where 
a  considerable  change  was  required  and  it  was  necessary 
to  take  up  a  line.  By  beginning  with  the  last  error  of 
his  take  ^e  compositor  could  set  up  each  letter  marked 
in  his  proof,  the  first  one  corrected  being  the  last  he  had 
set,  and  when  the  whole  was  done  and  carried  over  to 
the  stone  no  return  to  the  case  would  be  necessary  un- 
less for  a  large  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
the  work  must  be  more  awkwardly  done  in  this  way 
than  it  would  be  if  the  case  were  used.  In  all  regular 
forms,  too,  the  page  next  to  the  compositor  is  always 
upside  down.  He  reads  the  words  in  that  position  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  when  letters  or  spaces  are 
substituted  for  others  it  must  necessarily  be  done  very 
slowly.  A  third  objection  to  this  plan  is  that,  as  the 
type  stand  perfectly  upright  in  the  form,  having  no 
support  at  the  sides,  they  are  liable  to  fall  down  if  solid 
when  a  few  letters  are  extracted,  and  it  is  very  slow  and 
tedious  work  to  pick  them  up  again.  Even  in  leaded 
matter  they  may  fall  down  sidewise. 

To  facilitate  labor  of  this  kind  the  bulk  or  table  at  the 
side  of  a  frame  is  frequently  used  to  put  a  form  on  in 
England.  Its  size,  of  course,  cannot  l^  great.  In  (Ger- 
many a  contrivance  is  used  known  as  a  correcting-stool. 
It  is  an  ordinary  strong  stool,  square  at  the  top,  and 
upon  it  is  placed  the  letter-board  and  form.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe  a  oorrecting-tray  is  more  or  less 
used.  It  consists  of  a  flat  receptacle,  of  metal  or  wood, 
divided  into  several  littie  boxes,  each  containing  a  par- 


ticular space  or  letter.  In  Qermany  a  correcting-stick  is 
used.  It  is  of  wood,  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  with  an 
incline  from  the  back  to  the  front,  so  that  when  placed 
on  the  form  the  letters  will  have  no  tendency  to  fall 
down,  but  will  retain  their  posi- 
tion. 

To  extricate  letters  from  the 
form  a  bodkin  or  a  pair  of  tweez- 
ers or  nippers  is  employed  in  al- 
most all  countries.  The  former 
is  inserted  into  the  back  of  Uie 
letter,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  hand,  which  is  held  stiffly, 
the  letter  is  raised  till  it  can  be 
caught  by  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
tain leverage  upon  the  next  let- 
ter. The  tweezers  or  pincers 
catch  the  letters  squarely  and 
raise  them  perpendicularly. 

Neither  tweezers  nor  bodkins 
are  much  uscmI  in  tiie  United 
States ;  first,  because  they  are  un- 
necessary in  correcting  upon  a  galley ;  and,  secondly, 
because  from  their  slipping  and  scratching  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  injury.  While  an  expert  may  not  injure 
a  letter  a  week,  a  common  workman  will  spoil  two  or 
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COBRSCTIHO-STICK. 

three  dozen  in  an  hour.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
many  workmen  on  books  who  have  never  used  either. 
The  system  of  proving  on  galleys  saves  the  cleanest 
compositors  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  those  who  are  less 
expert  even  more  time. 

Correcting  in  the  Metal.— In  England,  the  me- 
chanical correction  of  a  proof,  in  contradistinction  to 
reading  of  the  proof. 

Correcting -Nippers. — A  pair  of  tweezers  used 
for  correoting  type. —t/oeoW. 

Correcting-Stone. — The  surface  on  which  a  form 
is  laid  to  be  corrected,  otherwise  an  imposing-stone.  It 
is  occasionally  thus  called  in  England. 

Correcting-Tray. — In  England,  a  tray  or  number 
of  type  boxes  filled  with  spaces  which  are  taken  to  the 
imposing-stone  by  the  compositor  when  correcting  his 
proof. 

Corrections. — The  errors  or  alterations  marked  in  a 
proof ;  also,  in  England,  the  letters  which  are  carried 
over  to  the  form  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

Corrector  of  the  Press. — A  term  formerly  used 
for  a  proof-reader,  and  recently  revived  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Ix)ndon  proof-readers,  who  entitle  themselves 
the  London  Association  of  Correctors  of  the  Press.  See 
Proof-Reading. 

Correctur  (Qer.). — Proof. 

Correct urbogen  (Ger.). — Proof-sheets. 

Correttore  (Ital.). — A  proof-reader. 

Corresione  (Ital.). — The  marks  upon  a  proof. 

Corrig^e  (Fr.). — Corrected. 

Corrigenda  (Lat.).  —  Corrections  ;  in  the  singular, 
corrigendum. 

Coscienssa,  Uomo  di  (Ital.,  man  of  conscience). — A 
hand  employed  by  the  week  ;  an  office  hand. 

Cost  of  Production. — This  very  important  ques- 
tion lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  successful  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  printing  business,  for  unless  the  actual  cost 
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is  known  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  to  charge  in  order 
to  secure  sufficient  remuneration  and  at  the  same  time 
not  drive  away  customers.  If  high  charges  are  made, 
and  the  public  can  get  just  as  good  work  done  elsewhere 
at  less  money,  the  cheaper  office  will  have  the  business, 
while  the  dearer  one  will  lie  idle.  There  is  no  occupa- 
tion in  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  greater  chance  of 
error,  and  there  are  few  in  which  the  proi)rietor8  have 
been  less  trained  in  bookkeeping  and  buviniap  and  sell- 
ing. The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  good  printer  is  his 
knowledge  of  his  art,  and  he  may  be  very  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  it  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  little 
more  practical  ability  in  business  than  a  child.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  unite  both  qualifications,  that 
of  a  printer  and  of  a  man  of  affairs,  to  conduct  his  call- 
ing successfully. 

All  charges  in  business  are  direct  or  indirect.  Direct 
charges  are  those  that  can  be  seen  and  estimated  at  once, 
as  the  purchase  of  com  by  a  farmer  to  feed  to  his  stock, 
or  by  a  butcher  of  meat  to  sell  again.  Indirect  charges 
are  those  which  must  be  computed  with  the  direct  ones 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  business  is  paving,  but 
which  are  frec[ucnt1y  so  difficult  of  perception  that  a  spe- 
cial scrutiny  is  reouired  in  order  to  place  them  in  their 
proper  position.  Thus  a  farmer  charges  for  the  salt  his 
cattle  are  supplied  with,  although  the  amount  is  small ; 
but  he  is  not  apt  to  estimate  against  them  the  rent  of 
the  bams  in  which  their  food  for  winter  is  stored,  nor  the 
stables  in  which  they  are  kept.  Yet  if  he  were  in  Texas, 
where  no  housing  is  required  and  no  dry  fodder  is  pro- 
vided, he  would  be  able  to  see  that  his  cattle  cost  him 
less  than  in  New  York.  So  the  butcher  might  count  the 
expense  of  the  paper  that  he  puts  around  iiis  meat  and 
the  wages  of  his  joumeymen,  cashier  and  boys ;  but  he 
mi^ht  not  calculate  his  rent  or  the  deterioration  of  his 
tools  and  the  interest  on  the  good-will  he  had  paid  for. 
These  charges,  direct  and  indirect,  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  wages  and  salaries,  the  material  consumed 
with  production,  and  the  expenses  that  do  not  increase 
or  diminish  with  greater  or  less  out-tum.  The  latter  are 
known  as  fixed  charges,  and  whatever  they  may  be  they 
must  be  added  to  the  other  charges  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  production.  In  them  are  included  rent,  fire, 
gas,  insurance,  repairs  and  a  number  of  other  things. 
They  will  amount  in  different  places  and  different  times 
to  from  fifteen  to  forty  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the  other 
expenses.  If  they  are  neglected,  as  they  would  be  if  in 
pnnting  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  paper,  ink,  compos- 
ition and  pressman's  time  were  thought  of,  the  business 
will  be  carried  on  at  a  heavy  loss. 

In  estimating  the  cost  in  a  composing-room  it  will  be 
noticed  at  once  that  there  are  two  cla£es  of  labor,  the 
compositor  and  those  whom  it  takes  to  complete  his 
work.  When  his  galley  is  up  and  it  is  proved  the  proof 
passes  into  the  proof-room,  where  it  takes  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  reader  and  his  boy.  When  it  is  corrected 
and  again  goes  in  it  takes  a  little  more  of  the  reader's 
time,  and  then  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  make-up.  Prob- 
ably it  again  reaches  the  reader.  Before  it  was  set  it  was 
taken  by  the  foreman  and  numbered  and  divided,  and 
he  most  likely  has  had  something  to  do  with  it  after- 
wards. He  sees  it  last  when  a  press-sheet  comes  to  him. 
Certainly  to  the  ten  hours  of  the  compositor  there  have 
been  added  two  and  a  half  or  three,  perhaps  even  four, 
of  work  by  others.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  com- 
position lias  cost  in  that  room  that  day  all  the  wages 
paid  out  there  should  be  added  toother  and  divided  bv 
the  number  of  thousands  set.  If  it  is  job-work,  which 
is  not  estimated  by  thousands,  the  wages  of  all  those 
emploved  upon  it,  the  foreman,  proof -riders  and  boys, 
shoula  be  added  together  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
hours.  In  either  of  these  two  cases  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  startling.  If  composition  is  paid  for  at 
forty  cents  a  thousand  it  will  usually  be  found  to  have 
reached  sixty  cents  before  it  is  complete ;  if  the  price 
per  hour  to  ue  workmen  is  thirty  cents,  the  cost  will  be 
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from  fifty  to  sixty  cents.  But  to  find  what  the  true  cost 
of  the  thousand  ems  is  the  calculation  must  be  pursued 
still  further.  There  are  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  type 
perhaps  in  such  a  room,  which,  with  the  frames,  ealleys, 
leads,  racks,  stones,  and  so  on,  are  worth  $18,000.  The 
interest  on  that  for  a  year  would  be  $1,080;  the  wear 
and  tear,  estimating  it  at  nine  years'  purchase,  which  is 
too  much,  would  be  $2,000.  These  two  sums  would  be, 
if  there  were  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 
$10.27  a  day.  Suppose  there  had  been  100,000  ems  set 
that  day,  the  cost  of  interest  and  wear  and  tear  would  be 
over  ten  cents  a  thousand.  A  composing-room  as  large 
as  this  cannot  be  rented  for  a  song,  and  it  must  be  heated 
and  fumished  with  light  and  water.  As  the  counting- 
room  has  some  general  expenses  that  belong  to  the  whole 
establishment,  a  part  of  them  must  be  subtracted  and  add- 
ed to  the  compositor's  charge.  It  may  be  over  one-half 
of  the  whole ;  it  cannot  be  much  less.  The  other  charges 
that  can  be  made  to  the  customer  are  very  few.  Thev 
are  materials,  such  as  paper  or  cards ;  outside  biUs,  such 
as  mling,  binding  or  wood-engraving,  on  which  custom 
allows  only  a  very  moderate  profit,  not  more  than  5  or 
10  per  cent. ;  presswork  and  boxing  and  carting.  The 
last  is  not  usually  made.  Consequently  the  expenses  of 
the  counting-room  must  be  distributed  among  the  things 
that  can  be  charged  for,  and  such  expenses  swell  up  the 
cost.  In  the  counting-room  it  is  necessary  to  write  let- 
ters and  buy  postage-stamps ;  books  of  account  must  be 
purchased,  telegraphic  dispatches  must  be  paid  for,  as 
well  as  railway  fares,  and  there  are  also  the  salaries  of 
clerks,  the  wages  of  errand-boys  and  the  numerous  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  of  the  place.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  type,  presses  and  stock  in  the  house  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  at  least  two  months'  more  capital,  so 
that  there  shall  be  money  enough  to  go  on  with  until  the 
customers  have  paid  for  their  work.  A  share  of  all  this 
goes  to  the  composing-room,  and  is  a  just  charge  a^inst 
every  thousand  ems  of  type  set.  For  if  these  facilities 
did  not  exist  the  composing-room  could  not  continue 
work ;  it  would  not  have  the  accommodations  for  re- 
ceiving and  delivering  orders  and  collecting  bills.  Many 
master  printers  deceive  themselves  in  thinking  that  there 
can  be  some  saving  effected  on  this  portion  of  the  out- 
goes, and  they  believe  that  the  great  offices  are  eaten  up 
by  a  score  of  expenses  which  could  just  as  well  be  avoia- 
ed.  A  printer  neginning  business  is  himself,  generally 
speaking,  a  workman  of  more  than  average  ability,  ife 
reads  his  proof  at  home  and  there  keeps  his  accounts, 
and  he  is  sure  that  these  costs  do  not  apply  to  him.  But 
if  he  estimated  his  time  during  the  day  at  its  real  value, 
say  a  third  over  the  average,  and  counted  on  the  hours 
spent  at  home,  he  would  nnd  that  what  profits  he  had 
made  came  chiefly  from  his  own  labor  and  not  from  the 
work  done  by  others.  He  would  be  surprised,  too,  if 
he  should  calculate  the  rent,  insurance  and  heat  against 
each  thousand  ems  set,  and  the  number  of  bills  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  outstandiniap.  He  probably  would  find 
that  if  he  were  doing  a  business  of  $6,000  a  year  there 
would  be  $1,000  out  uncollected  nearly  all  the  time. 
Careful  computations,  measuring  everything,  w^ould 
show  that  the  results  in  his  case  are  the  same  as  in  the 
larger  offices. 

The  next  department  is  the  pressroom.  Labor  here 
increases  or  diminishes  very  much  according  to  the  work 
performed,  as  do  the  paper  and  ink ;  but  the  presses 
represent  just  as  much  value  in  July,  when  they  are 
idle,  as  they  do  in  November,  when  they  are  going  at 
their  greatest  speed.  The  room  is  of  the  same  size,  and 
the  engine  must  be  fired  up  for  one  or  two  presses  just 
as  it  would  be  for  a  dozen.  The  foreman  is  there,  and 
so  are  some  of  the  workmen.  Expenses  are  then  less- 
ened, but  not  so  much  as  receipts  are.  Printers  rarely 
cliarge  enough  for  their  presswork.  They  estimate  their 
bills  u}>on  what  the  machines  will  do  under  favorable 
circumstances,  and  forget  that  there  are  months  when 
only  half  work  is  done,  and  that  the  performance  of  a 
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order,  witn  p^^pg  inferior  paper  or  plat«d  paper, 
with  bad  process  cnta  in  the  forms.     SomeKOOdprinti^iH 
1  New  Vortc  assert  that  their  presses  wilfnot  average 


four  thousand  a  A».y,  althou^  they  have  the  best 
chines  and  good  pressmen.  Their  work  will  not  admit 
of  it.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  such  establish  men  ts 
must  revise  all  previous  theories  about  performance, 
and  especially  need  to  watch  what  is  done.  The  cost 
cannot  be  told  if  all  the  presses  are  esteemed  to  be  worth 
thesame,  norlncsaenoallowanceisroadeforink.  Each 
press  should  be  individualized  and  should  have  an  ac- 
count kept  with  It.  The  pony  cylinder  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  a  double-medium,  nor  toat  as  a  38  by  48.    To 


named,  say,  A,  B,  C.  D  a: 


I,  those  of  like  site  be- 


BB  of  the  hours  in  making  read^  and  the  length  of  time 
stopped  for  alterations  or  the  like.  These  hours  must 
be  put  in  at  a  higher  rate  than  what  is  received  by  the 
pressman  and  feeder.  If  the  time  of  a  press  is  worth 
ten  dollars  a  day,  then  the  two  hours  required  to  make 
ready  a  certain  form  should  be  estimated  at  a  dollar  each, 
and  not  at  fifty  or  sixty  cents.     But  if  charges  to  the 


r  the  loss  of  time  incurred  m  making  ready,  and 
a  special  charge  on  this  should  be  included.  Thus  there 
are  two  charges,  one  for  impressions  and  one  for  make- 
ready  ;  stoppages  for  the  publisheis  should  be  a  third, 
and  ink  the  fourth.  The  last  item  is  unusual,  but  an 
examination  of  the  books  of  Matthews,  Northni^  &  Co. 
of  Buffalo,  who  keep  them  thus,  shows  its  utility,  if 
correct  accounts  are  desirable.  There  are  ^eeis  wni(^ 
require  only  half  a  pound  of  thirty-cent  ink  for  a  thou- 
sand impressions  ;  there  are  others  that  for  the  same 
number  take  three  pounds  of  ink  worth  a  dollar  and  a 
half  each.  Ought  these  to  be  on  an  equality  as  regards 
charges  ?  On  the  ticket  of  each  pressman  he  should  fill 
up  cftch  day  the  performance  of  each  of  bis  presses  and 
the  quantity  of  mk  used  as  nearly  as  he  can  tell.  On 
the  foreman's  book  this  is  enlercu  twice,  both  as  in  a 
day-book  and  in  a  ledger,  the  former  to  tell  what  has 
been  done  on  that  day  and  the  latter  to  tell  what  a  press 
does  in  a  month  or  a  ^ear.  The  forentan  can  correct  any 
error  as  to  the  quantity  of  ink,  for  he  knows  how  much 
has  gone  out  and  how  much  remains ;  but  by  putting 
againsteach  press  the  name  of  the  pressman,  the  feeder, 
the  difTerent  Jobs,  the  number  of  impressions,  the  hours 
of  stoppage,  the  time  of  make.ready  and  the  value  of  the 
ink,  it  is  easy  enough  to  summarize  the  coat  and  perform- 
ance of  the  machine  for  a  month  or  tor  any  other  time. 
In  the  accounts  in  the  counting-room  rent  should  be 
charged  against  each  press  according  to  floor  space,  and 
power  according  to  size.  Thus,  if  the  room  has  5,000 
square  feet  ana  has  twelve  presses,  varying  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  pony 
cylinder  to  tax   it  as  heavily  as  the  mammoth.     One 


charged  against  the  other  departments.    There 
freiglit  elevator  and  a  couple  of  cutting-machines  on 
the  counting-room  floor,  and  the  building  is  heated  by 

A  similar  rule  about  division  applies  in  the  bindery,  if 
there  is  one.  It  needs  power  and  heat,  it  must  be  in- 
sured, it  has  machinery  that  will  become  valueless  in 
time,  and  much  is  used  up  evei^  week  in  leather,  glue, 
rotd  and  other  things.  Labor  is,  however,  usually  the 
Mrgest  charge.  Figures  should  be  so  kept  here  that  it 
might  be  pcssible  to  ascertain  what  the  binding  of  2,U00 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrt  cost,  ho  as  to  compare  it  with 


the  sum  estimated,  and  so  with  eveiT  other  thing  done. 
The  ticket  system,  elsewhere  described,  is  a  great  help 
in  this.  No  printing«fflce  and  no  bookbindery  ought 
to  do  work  tor  bare  cost,  and  to  know  what  to  charge 
those  in  the  counting-ioom  who  check  performance 
should  be  able  to  look  at  the  record  of  a  previous  book 
somewhat  similar  and  see  whether  the  limit  of  cost  to 
charges  propose<l  was  exceeded  and  why.  This  will 
give  them  tnc  basis  for  making  a  more  correct  charge 
tor  the  next  estimate.  An  examination  will  sometimes 
show,  when  the  question  of  getting  an  order  depends 
upon  the  price,  where  it  is  expedient  to  fall.     Every 

Crinter  ami  binder  should  liavc  s  certain  gross  profit  on 
is  estimates  below  which  he  will  not  descend — not  so 
great  on  some  kinds  of  work  as  on  others,  but  sufficient. 
He  cannot  get  as  good  prices  on  bill-heads,  for  instance, 
as  he  can  on  some  other  classes  of  work  -.  but  having 
established  A  ratio  between  the  cost  and  tlieblll  he  should 
not  vary,  RalJier  let  the  work  go  away.  The  last  of 
the  productive  departments  is  the  wareliouse  and  deliv- 
ery, but  this  is  so  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The  bills 
for  packing,  boxing  and  cutting  amount  to  very  little. 

The  counthig-room  brings  together  sll  these  coats  and 
adds  to  them  t&  general  c&rges  of  the  business.  There 
are  the  manager  and  the  bookkeeper ;  there  are  the  clerks, 
tile  cost  of  correspondence,  traveling  expenses,  aubscrip. 
tions  and  charities,  and  there  all  tnc  expenses,  such  as 
rent  and  insurance,  come  in  the  first  place.  This  depart- 
ment earns  nothing  and  makes  no  charges  on  its  ovm 
account,  but  collects  those  of  Uie  composing-room,  elec- 
trotype-room, if  there  is  one,  bindery,  preaaroom  and 
warehouse,  and  adds  them  together,  with  a  loading,  in 
order  to  make  out  iia  bill,  "The  ratio  of  expense  uere 
varies  much.  There  are  two  offices  of  similar  size  in 
a  certain  city  in  which  one  costs  twice  as  much  as  the 
other  in  this  respect.  The  most  expensive  one  has  many 
estimates  and  its  orders  are  small  in  proportion  to  those 
of  the  other.  In  an  office  kept  as  it  should  be  the  gen- 
eral expenses  need  not  go  on  the  books  of  each  depart- 
ment, but  each  of  these  books  is  drawn  off  from  time 
to  time  and  added  to  in  t!ie  counting.room.  The  fuller 
and  more  complete  they  are  the  better  the  manager  will 
know  his  business.  This  subject,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, has  had  very  litllc  written  upon  it  except  in  the 
American  Bookmaker.  The  earliest  investigation  of  the 
matter  was  by  Hansard,  in  his  Typographia ;  De  Vinne 
discussed  it  m  souk  papertt  thirty  years  ago  and  has 
written  about  it  siniv ;  but  with  these  exceptions  and 
the  papers  read  before 
the  St.  Louis,  New 
York  and  Cincinnati 
Typothet«8,  and  the 


to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  Cincinnati  essay 
is  the  most  complete 


Cotton-Waste. 
— Itef use  cotton,  used 
as  wipings  to  clean   . 
machinery,  Ac. 

CottreU.  CalTBTt 
B.,  the  printing-prvss 
manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Westerly, 
R.  I,,  on  August  21, 
1821.  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  tlie  machinist's  trade  nl  Phtenix.  in 
that  State.  In  1855  the  Pawcatiick  Munufucturing 
Company  of  Westerly,  Iron-founders,  built  and  leased 
to  Mr.  Coltrcll  and  Nnthun  BulKi>ck,  under  Iht  flrui- 
uiuue  of  Cottrell  ii,  Uubcock,  u  building  udjoiniug  their 
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furnace,  in  which  they  began  work  as  machinists.  The 
Pawcatuck  Company  had  purchased  from  Merwin  Davis 
of  New  York  the  patents  and  right  to  manufacture  an 
oscillating  press  invented  by  him  which  had  been  previ- 
ously built  at  Hope  Valley,  R.  I.  This  press  Cottrell  & 
Babcock  first  began  to  manufacture  in  July,  1856,  and 
the^  shortly  after  began  to  make  a  polychromatic  press, 
which  sold  extensively.  In  1858  they  made  their  first 
drum-cylinder  press  on  the  common  pattern  of  that  day. 
Their  work,  however,  was  chiefly  in  general  machinery, 
and  it  was  not  till  18i87  that  presses  were  made  the  pre- 
dominating feature.  In  tliatyear  an  office  was  opened 
at  No.  8  Spruce  street.  New  York,  which  has  ever  since 
been  retained  bjr  Mr.  Cottrell.  Mr.  Babcock's  interest 
was  purchased  m  1880,  the  business  since  having  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Cottrell  and  his  sons.  The  inventive 
genius  shown  by  Mr.  Cottrell  has  been  of  a  high  order, 
one  of  his  later  improvements  being  the  front  delivery. 

Cottrell  Presses.— A  line  of  presses  made  at  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  comprising  a  lithographic  press,  a  stop-cylin- 
der, a  two-revolution,  a  two-color,  a  job  and  newspaper 
and  a  Country  press.  Lately  there  has  also  been  added 
a  web  press,  automatically  fed  from  a  roll  of  paper, 
which  has  been  put  successfully  into  operation.  Air- 
springs  are  applied  to  all  the  cylinder  presses,  thus  less- 
ening the  jar  of  the  press  very  much  and  diminishing 
the  wear.  Another  improvement  is  the  front  sheet-de- 
livery, the  printed  sheet  being  caught  bv  grippers  as 
soon  as  it  is  printed  and  carried  rapidlv  forwara  upon 
light  arches  considerably  above  the  bed  of  the  press  to 
the  pile-table.  A  hinged  roller-frame  and  a  patent  gov- 
ernor have  also  been  brought  out. 

Couleurs  (Fr.). — Colors. 

Count,  Short. — To  deliver  a  short  count  is  a  serious 
error.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  when  a  thousand  copies 
of  anything  were  ordered,  that  forty  quires  were  print- 
ed, and  that  is  a  thousand.  It  is  not  a  thousand  unless 
that  number  can  be  counted  in  the  delivered  copies. 
The  customer  must  know  exactly  what  he  is  to  get.  In 
Uiose  cases  where  custom  makes  a  short  count,  as  blank- 
books,  the  deficiencv  should  be  pointed  out  when  the 
order  is  given.  Otherwise  the  quire  must  consist  of 
twenty-four  sheets. 

Counter. — 1.  The  person  responsible  for  the  proper 
counting  of  all  work  as  it  is  printed  off.  2.  That  part 
of  the  type  which  is  at  the  side  and  within  the  lines 
which  print,  and  thus  leaves  a  white  space.  3.  A  small 
machine  which,  when  attacluHl  to  printing-presses,  indi- 
cates the  number  of  impressions  taken. 

Counter-Proofti. — A  method  of  obtaining  a  spuri- 
ous impression  of  an  engraving.  As  soon  as  the  print 
comes  from  the  press  tlie  counterfeiter  lavs  another  sheet 
of  wet  paper  against  it  and  runs  both  through  the  roll- 
ing-press. The  off-set,  as  letter-press  printers  call  it,  is 
so  great  that  a  fair  impression  is  obtained,  the  color  com- 
ing off  the  one  first  printed  and  passing  on  to  the  other, 
but  reversed.  It  can  always  be  told  if  there  is  any  let- 
tering upon  it  by  this  alone,  or  it  can  be  told  by  the 
reversing  if  the  ori^nal  has  once  been  seen.  The  im- 
pression thus  given  is  fainter  than  usual  and  there  is  so 
much  difference  that  no  expert  collector  can  ever  be  thus 
deceived. 

Counting  OfTCopj. — See  Cabtino  Off,  another 
expression  for  the  same  thing. 

Country  Neirspapers  are  usually  understood  to 
be  those  which  are  carried  on  in  places  having  from  one 
to  ten  thousand  population,  and  appearing  only  once  a 
week  ;  but  the  term  is  also  frequently  used  as  applied  to 
small  dailies  printed  in  little  local  centres,  even  if  the 
population  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  above 
mentioniHl.  It  does  not  apply  to  periodicals  which  cir- 
culate all  over  the  United  States,  nor  to  such  as  yield  a 
froas  in(?<)ine  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
'he  editor  is  a  printer  and  business  man  as  well,  and  he 
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generally  finds  it  necessary  to  work  hard  in  all  three  of 
mese  departments.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
job-printing  of  a  village  is  equal  to  a  dollar  annually  for 
each  of  its  population.  Thus  a  fair  allowance  for  Water- 
loo, N.  Y.,  would  be  five  thousand  dollars,  while  for 
Lancaster,  N.  H. ,  it  might  be  about  twelve  hundred.  A 
country  paper  can  hardly  obtain  more  than  three  thou- 
sand subscriptions,  although  there  are  one  or  two  in  the 
Union  that  double  this,  but  it  is  likely  in  the  West  to 
fall  below  six  hundred  and  in  the  East  below  a  thou- 
sand. The  weaker  ones  everywhere  use  patent  insides. 
See  Partly-Printed  Newspapers  and  PiiATK  Mat- 
ter. They  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  compete 
with  their  neighbors  and  with  the  weeklies  from  the 
great  cities.  The  advertising  receipts  are  about  equal 
to  those  from  subscriptions.  The  account-books  of  a 
country  newspaper  are  simple.  They  consist  of  a  sub- 
scription-book, on  which  the  number  of  the  paper  with 
which  a  subscription  will  expire  is  entered.  This  is  not 
kept  by  dates,  but  by  the  whole  number.  For  instance, 
John  Jones  comes  in  and  pays  his  subscription  for  one 
year,  or  fifty-two  numbers.  The  one  with  which  he  be- 
gins is  518.  Consequently  fifty-one  is  added  to  this, 
making  it  «564.  He  is  therefore  put  down  under  his 
post-omce  address  as  *  *  John  Jones,  564. "  The  next  year, 
when  he  pays  up,  this  is  crossed  out  and  fifty-two  added, 
making  it  then  read :  "John  Jones,  616."  When  he  dis- 
continues his  name  is  crossed  out ;  if  he  stops,  still  o  win^, 
that  fact,  with  the  amount  and  date  of  discontinuance,  is 
there  written  in.  His  payments  are  entered  in  the  cash- 
book  with  all  other  receipts,  thus:  ''Sept.  27.^-John 
Jones,  Berlin,  subscription,  $2."  On  this  cash-book  all 
receipts  of  cash  are  entered,  whatever  they  may  be,  as 
well  as  all  entries  in  kind,  as:  **Oct.  18. — Henry  Wet- 
more,  two  barrels  of  apples  on  account,  $5."  No  price 
may  have  been  mentioned,  but  some  figure  should  be 
put  down,  even  if  a  present.  The  iob-book  is  kept  just 
like  any  other  job-book  in  a  small  establishment.  It 
should  have  a  particular  description  of  the  job  and  the 
amount  charged,  and  it  should  be  so  detailed  that  it 
could  be  refeired  to  afterwards  to  find  out  tiie  sums  paid 
out  for  paper,  presswork,  composition  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. When  the  accounts  are  settled  that  fact  should 
be  noted  here  as  well  as  in  the  cash-book.  Advertise- 
ments should  be  cut  out  of  the  paper  upon  their  firat  ap- 
pearance and  pasted  into  a  book  like  a  scrap-book,  with 
a  memorandum  against  them  giving  the  time  for  which 
they  are  to  run,  the  charc^e,  the  orders  as  to  position,  and 
the  day  of  expiration.  One  would  read :  ' '  Jones's  Pilte, 
Jan.  17,  six  months,  top  column,  next  reading  matter, 
notice  to  be  inserted  every  four  weeks  in  local,  as  per 
copy  to  be  sent,  half  column,  stereotype,  (37.  Cash 
after  first  insertion.  Expires  July  16."  At  tiie  end  of 
this  book  should  be  twelve  pages,  one  for  each  month,  in 
which  these  expirations  can  be  entered  together.  They 
will  thus  appear : 

July  0.— Farm  of  A.  H.  Henderson,  Medina. 
July  16.--Jone8'8  Fills. 

Dry  Goods  SlaoKhter  at  Warren*8. 
July  88.— Dofir  Loet. 

Mortgage  of  Charles  Topham. 

Thus  the  establishment  will  not  be  carrying  dead  ad- 
vertisements, and  this  book  will  be  a  remmder  that  the 
men  are  to  be  seen  or  written  to  for  a  renewal,  which 
would  sometimes  be  forgotten  if  the  expirations  were 
not  thus  noted.  A  convenient  form  for  ascertaining 
lust  how  much  the  ofiice  is  earning  will  be  ^own  under 
Newspaper  Accoukts.  The  c^h-book  above  men- 
tioned should  contain  the  payments  on  the  page  opposite 
the  receipts.  Everything  should  be  entered  here.  At 
the  head  of  the  page  whidi  contains  the  receipts  should 
be  entered  the  money  left  over  from  the  previous  page. 
To  tliis  is  added  all  that  has  bec*n  receivcnl,  the  amount 
showing  what  should  be  on  hand  if  nothing  had  been 
paid  out.  The  footing  of  the  opposit^^  page  will  sliow 
what  has  been  expended,  and  when  subtracted  from  the 
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total  of  the  other  w!11  abow  the  state  of  tlie  cash  account 
exactly.  A  ledger  will  be  sofflcient  for  the  sumntariEed 
account,  without  going  through  a  journal.  It  1b  very 
difBcult  to  get  country  editors  to  keep  accounts,  and  if  a 
number  of  books  are  prepared  for  this  purpose  the  work 
will  probably  not  be  done.  Thoee  that  arc  here  men- 
tioned are,  however,  neceaaary.  These  books,  a  cash- 
book,  ledger,  advertisement-book,  aubscription-book  and 
job-book,  will  not  coat  over  a  dollar  apiece  on  an  aver- 
age, and  the  lime  to  keep  them  in  an  office  receiving  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  yearwill  not  be  over  an  hour  a  day. 
Lrtt«TH  that  relate  to  buelness  should  be  preserved  and 
pttiperly  filed  away,  and  there  should  be  a  safe. 

In  the  printing-oltlce  no  such  espensive  outfit  is  necos- 
sary  as  is  found  In  the  city.     A  Country  cylinder  press. 


and  the  frsme  for  a  sione.  This  neceaaary  artic 
bought  from  some  stone-mason  near  by  at  a  much  less 
price  than  foundries  would  charge.  Two  sizes  of  type 
are  enough  for  the  weekly,  say  oourgcois  and  minion. 
A  case  of  pica,  one  of  great  pnmer  for  band-bills,  three 
cases  of  small  pica  to  set  briefs,  a  case  of  brevier  for  job- 
work,  and  one  of  nonpareil  for  the  same  are  euOlcient 
for  an  ordinarv  office.  Fifteen  fonts  of  wood  type  and 
eighty  of  metHl,  some  of  them  duplicated,  will  iJe  neces- 
■ary,  but  script  will  not  be  required. 

Advertising  is  obtained  by  writing  for  It  and  by  going 
to  the  advertisers.  Leading  men  in  this  line  should  be 
visited  frequently,  and  a  memotundum  kept  of  promises 
or  of  dates  when  a  new  call  may  be  useful.  If  the  busi- 
ness is  large  enough  a  drummer  may  be  employed,  who 
can  also  do  tlie  collecting.  This  should  be  very  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Accounts  are  no  more  easily  collected 
by  waiting  than  by  goins  for  them  at  once.  The  adver- 
tiser does  not  feel  grateful  for  forbearance.  It  will  gen- 
cmlly  be  found  worth  while  to  pay  a  couple  of  dollars  a 
wei-K  to  some  one  to  gather  up  local  matter.  More  can 
be  given  if  the  town  is  large  or  difficult  to  get  around. 
Correspondents  from  country  towns  will  generally  feel 
remunerated  if  they  receive  a  copy  of  the  Century  or 
Harper's  each  monui,  the  postage  on  their  letters  being 
paid!  The  magazines  should  come  to  the  office  in  a  bun- 
dle and  be  distributed  from  it.  If  sent  from  New  York 
Uie  correspondent  might  become  lax.  It  is  difficult  In 
a  countrv  paper  to  be  Independent  of  piirtiea.  ami.  as  a 
roatterof  money,  it  is  advisable  to  belong  to  one  of  them. 
Nor  can  the  independent  newspaper  say  anything  upon 
politics  without  oITendlnE  some  of  its  readers,  even  if 
the  remarks  are  just  and  expressed  with  moderation. 
If  a  newspaper  reaches  a  circulation  of  a  couple  of  thou- 
Bunds,  and  has  a  sufficient  Income,  it  is  well  to  employ 
Borne  one  regularly  in  the  preparation  of  local  and  other 
copy  and  in  looking  after  the  books.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  some  unemployed  person  can  generally  bo 
found  for  this  purpose  at  about  ten  dollars  a  week,  and 
in  the  West  at  a  couple  of  dollars  less.  A  woman  can 
do  much  in  this  way  at  a  still  more  moderate  compen- 

Cotuitr^  Press. — A  cylinder  press  intended  for  gen- 
eral work,  in  tlie  country,  and  therefore  less  expensive 
aiHl  more  simple  tlian  the  elaborate  machines  used  in 
cItiM.     liee  Press. 

Coup,  le  (Pr.).— The  pull. 

Conper  (Fr.).— To  cut. 

Conplata,  les  (Fr.).— The  joints  of  a  tympao. 

Coupotrsft  Interligues  (Fr.).— Lead-cutters. 

Court  EhiTOlopea Square  envelopes  to  take  large 

or  small  post  octavo  in  half,  and  tennei,l  respectively 
large  or  saiall  court  envelopes. — Jacobi. 

Court  Hftnd.— A  type  made  in  1700,  which  was  a 
hiack-tetter  in  its  idea,  but  devoid  of  many  of  tlie  angles 
of  tlMt  chancter,  so  that  it  could  be  written  more  mp- 


fdly. 

a  double  pica. 

CotirtB,  Qeorge  M.,  a  printer  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
is  a  native  of  that  State,  having  been  bom  in  Freestone 
County  on  August  4,  1953.  His  parents  removed  to 
Galveston  in  1859.  where  they  both  died  soon  after.  At 
the  age  of  twelve 
years  be  entered  the 
stationery  house  of 
Robinson  &  Co,  aa 
an  offlcc-boy,  but 
though  having  only 
three  years  of  school- 
ing he  was  able  soon 
to  reach  a  responsible 
Hsition  in  the  house. 
For  two  years  previ- 
ous to  18TS  be  was 
managing  the  sta- 
tionery department 
for  the  wholesale 
drug  house  of  R.  F. 
George,  but  in  that 
year  he  entered  into 

a    partner^ip   with  qioboi  ■.  courth. 

Robert   Clarke,  as 

stationers  and  job-printers,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $5,000. 
It  prospere<l.  and  was  turned  into  a  Joint-stock  company 
in  1887  under  the  title  of  Clarke  &  Courts,  of  which 
Mr.  Courts  is  president.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  Typothetie  in  1890.  held  at  Boston,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 

Coni-rlr  (Fr.).— To  cover. 

Corontry.— To  send  a  workman  to  Coventry  was  to 
refuse  to  speak  or  exchange  information  with  him,  or 
to  help  him  in  any  way.  It  differe  from  boycotting,  a 
much  later  term.  Under  the  latter  treatment  injuries 
are  inffictcd ;  but  in  Coventry  non-intercourse  is  alone 
attempted.  A  caae  has  been  known  in  New  York  with- 
in thirty-five  years.  The  hands  iif  a  certain  newspaper 
went  on  strike  one  afternoon,  returning  in  about  three 
hours.  In  the  meantime  one  man  had  offered  to  go  out 
and  get  fresli  hands.  Many  of  hisassociatesneverspoke 
to  him  again,  although  he  had  been  employe)!  with  them 
for  years,  and  otherwise  he  was  not  objectionable. 

COTSrs. — The  covers  of  pamphlets  are  uaually  print- 
ed on  medium,  19  by  34  mchcs,  and  royal,  20  by  35 
mches.  Double  cap.  17  by  28  indies,  and  super-royal, 
22  by  28  inches,  are  also  used.  The  best  assortment  of 
colors  on  fine  papers  may  be  had  of  the  size  2W  by  34 
inches.  There  are  many  varieties  of  material.  The 
page  of  type  on  a  cover  is  usually  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  a  page  in  the  body  of  a  book,  and  if  not  a 
border  ia  gencrallv  placed  aronnd  it,  commonly  of  bmaa 
rule.  It  IS  ptrmiaaible  to  use  omaraenlal  type  upon  a 
cover,  and  it  Is  not  necessary  to  use  as  many  wonls  aa 
on  the  inside  title.  Many  of  the  unimportant  ones  are 
dropped.  On  the  last  pafre.  if  there  is  no  copy,  a  bonier 
can  be  placed  and  iu  tbc  centre  an  ornamental  cut. 

Cox  Printlng-Preaaea. — A  series  of  preasi's  niiinu- 
facturcd  at  Battle  ('ret-k,  Midi.,  comprisuig  both  web 
and  ordinary  cylinder  presses.  The  web  presses  are  a 
duplex,  which  delivcre  wrfectcd,  folded  papers  printeil 
from  the  web  on  flat  beds  with  oniinary  type ;  a  stereo- 
type newspaper  press,  printing  from  the  web  on  curved 
stereotype  pmtes ;  a  {lony  duplex,  consldentbly  smnlk-r 
than  the  duples,  and  a  wrapping-paper  press.  The 
other  presses  are  an  art  press  (a  stop-cylinder)  anil  a 
front-delivery  Country  press. 

Cramped. — When  mnlliT  is  s<'t  i-low  and  insuffi- 
ciently whiteil  out.— ./'"vV,(, 

CrampooB,  lea  (Fr.). — The  Iron  cnimps  (of  a  hand- 
press). 
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CnuupB. — Comer  irona,  used  in  the  bed  of  a  wooden 
hanil-pKss  to  secure  the  chase  and  to  atrengtben  the 

Oran,  le  ^.).— The  nick  in  type.    In  French  print- 


hilc  there  waa  in  Bchool 
apprentice  to  the  nurs- 
ery and  floral  business 
until  1803,  and  then 
became  a  sslesman  in 
a  general  store  until 
March,  1S65,  when  he 
left  for  Kansas.  Af- 
ter four  yeais  of  mar- 
ket gardening  in  To- 
Kka,  in  that  State,  he 
gan  the  manufact- 
ure of  blank-books 
and  county  Buppliefl, 
and  has  continued  in 
it  ever  since.  In  1869 
he  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  Topcka  Daily 
,  Coramon  weal  til.  and 
retained  a  third  inter- 
est in  it  for  two  years. 
In  1874  he  added 
printing  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  1879  bc- 
nin  law-book  publish- 
ing. His  list  embraces  all  of  the  Kansas  Uw-books  that 
are  not  published  by  the  State,  including  the  Oenerat 
Statutes  of  1889.  The  business  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire  three  times,  on  each  occasion  inflicting  lieavy  pecun- 
iary losses  beyond  insurance.  He  carries  on  business  as 
George  W.  Crane  &  Co.,  alUiough  there  are  no  partners. 
He  was  actively  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Typothetffi  in  his  city,  and  has  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  annual  eoDventious. 

Cranston  Press.— A  cylinder  machine  made  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  Tlie  Commercial  press  is  designed  partic- 
ularly for  job-work.  There  ore  besides  the  Patent  Im- 
E roved,  for  general  work ;  tlie  Book  and  News,  tiie 
mproved  Newspaper,  tlie  Country  and  tlie  two  and 
four  roller  two-revoiiitiou.  Each  of  these  is  in  a  variety 
of  uzes,  with  all  modem  appliances. 

Crapelet,  father  and  son.  two  printers  of  France. 
The  father,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Bourmont  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1763,  establislml  his  pr^nting-olTicc  in  1789,  and 
died  on  October  19,  1809.  He  was  called  the  French 
Baskervillc.  He  endeavored  to  unite  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity with  elegance  and  to  deliver  the  art  of  printing 
from  the  heterogeneous  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
overloaded.  His  editions  are  no  less  correct  than  beau- 
tiful. He  was  successful  in  jirinting  on  parehment,  and 
showed  his  skill  by  producing  an  impression  on  gold. 
G.  A.  Crapelet  extended  his  father's  business  and  even 
exci:llcd  him  in  cteganee.  His  Lafontaine,  Hontesquleu, 
Kousseau  and  Voltaire  are  monuments  of  his  taste,  and 
the  large  vcllum-papcr  copies  arc  truly  splendid  works. 
The  words  ' '  De  rimprimerie  de  Cmpelet "  were  a  great 
recommendation.  Tue  elder  Crapelet  in  1800  employed 
twenty-two  presses.  The  junior  publislied  in  the  year 
1837  a  most  valuable  work  upon  printing,  entitled  Etudes 
Pratiques  et  Littfraires  sur  la  Typograpliie. 

Crsske,  Cbarlea,  a  stereotypcr  of  New  York,  was 
liorn  in  Iiondon,  England,  on  February  23,  1823,  and 
was  educates!  in  tlie  well-known  Blue-Coat  Bchool  of 
ttiat  city.  He  came  to  America  in  1837  in  his  sixteentti 
year,  and  learned  the  art  of  steel  and  cop|H'r  engraving, 
which  he  carriiil  on  In  New  York  for  twenty-tive  years. 
In  lK-10  lie  inlroduced  a  new  uiethiid  of  stereotyping, 
1S4 


matrixes.  By  this  mode  two 
introduced,  both  of  them  new. 
uy  number  of  plates  could  be 


Important  features  were 
One  of  them  was  that  a 

made  in  rapid  succession  from  the  form,  and  the  other 
was  that,  although  the  matrix  was  made  flat,  corre- 
sponding with  the  surface  of  a  page,  yet  as  it  was  Sex- 
Ible  it  could  tx^  placed  in  a  casting-box  of  any  desired 
curve  and  a  plate  obtained  of  that  curve.  In  18M  he 
stereotyped  a  page  of  tlie  New  York  Herald,  and  In 
1881  he  began  regularly  to  make  plates  for  the  Tribune. 
This  proving  successful,  he  shortly  after  made  a  con- 
tract for  stereotyping 
the  Sun,  Times  and 
Herald.  Thematerial 
used  is  a  soft,  wet  and 
thick  paper.  The 
sheet  is  laid  upon  the 
form,  beaten  in  with 
brushes,  and  then  the 
form  is  put  into  a 
press  where  much 
power  is  applied. 
The  page  of  type  and 
the  platen  of  the  press 
are  Doth  heated,  thus 
making  the  time  for 
drying  the  matrm 
much  Sorter  than  it 
would  be  othemise 
When  the  sheet  is 
taken  off  it  is  like  a 
huge  slieet  of  card- 
board,  somewhat 

scorebed  in  places,  where  tlic  type  or  indcntationB  are 
lo  be  found  and  where  the  spaces  or  projections  are 
seen.  Since  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this  method, 
now  used  everywhere,  Mr.  Craske  has  carried  on  tlip 
buainesB  of  cicctrotyping  and  stereotyping  in  New  York 
city,  but  has  discontmu^  engraving. 

Cream-Lold. — A  writing-paper  having  a  creamy 
tint  with  lines  running  througn  it  at  equidistant  inter- 
vals, such  lines  l>cing  thm  plsces  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  wires  fastened  to  the  dandy  roll,  a  wire  cylinder  on 
the  paper-machine,  under  which  the  wet  paper  passes 
and  by  which  it  is  pressed. 

Cream -Wo  76.^  A  writing-paper  in  which  no  laid 
lines  appear — the  reverse  of  cream-laid. 

Credit. — Worit  offered  by  sn  entire  stranger  wiUiout 
settled  or  known  place  of  business  should  be  paid  for  in 
advance.  AH  kinds  of  election  work,  the  publishing  of 
a  book  or  a  newspaper,  or  the  establishment  of  an  inven- 
tion or  patent  medicine  are  as  full  of  hazard  as  any  form 
of  gambling.  The  party  inten<iing  to  reap  the  reward 
should  take  the  whole  risk  and  should  bo  prepared  from 
the  outset  to  pay  the  loss.  It  will  be  found  judicious 
to  svoid  all  running  accounts,  snd  to  secure  at  least 
monthly  settlements  with  all  customers.  Cash  should 
be  the  rule ;  credit  the  exception. — De  Vinne. 

Crenate  (Ital.).— Kemed. 

Creswlok. — A  hand-made  drawing-paper,  so  called 
after  a  person  of  that  name. 

Crochet  lype. — A  small  type  used  to  form  pages 
representing  patterns  of  crochet  work,  many  of  which 
consist  of  pictures  of  flowers,  animals,  landscapes,  &x. 
Kucli  type  is  on  an  em  body  and  has  on  It  a  little  figure. 
By  the  contrasting  of  these  the  picture  is  rnade.  See 
next  page. 

Cropped.— When  a  book  has  been  cut  down  too 
much  in  binding  it  is  said  to  be  cropped. 

Cropper  Maohlae.^A  jobbing-presa  made  in  Eng- 
land, a  ver^  close  imitation  of  the  Gordon  press  as  man- 
ufactured in  America. 

Crossbars.— Tlie  bars  which  divide  chases  into  sec- 
tions or  parts.    They  lit  into  slotsor  niches  at  the  sides. 
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.  A  murk  like  the  first  of  two  brackets, 


paragraph ;  but  this  iisc  is  uncommon  in  America,  al- 
ihougb  descended  from  the  early  days  of  printing  and 
even  before.    3.  Another  name  for  a  bracket. 


Crowd.— The  n 


^ven  to  a  qnarter  oi 


impoeitoTB  who  work  on  a  daily  paper,  each  crowd 

taking  the  early  and  late  tabor  in  turn,  Tlie  word  pha- 
lanx IS  much  more  used  tlian  crowd  for  this  purpose. 

Cro'wded. — When  type  is  composed  Bomewhat  close- 
ly or  cramped  it  is  said  U>  be  crowded. — Jneobi. 

Cto'vu. — A  size  of  printing-paper,  the  dimeuBlons  in 
England  being  20  by  16  inches.  American  crown  paper 
U  IS  by  19  indies. 

Cmaliad  Larant  Moroooo. — Morocco,  to  which 
a  alight  pressure  is  applied  after  the  book  is  in  leather, 
sufficient  to  give  the  leather  a  smooth  appearance,  but 
without  entirely  obliterating  the  grain. 

Crj-ptogrmpbj: — A  method  of  communicating  In- 
telligence by  BO  writing  or  printing  that  if  the  paper 
shall  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  third  persons  it 
will  prove  unintelligible.  The  subHtltution  of  one  let- 
ter for  another,  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  third  letter 
forward  in  tbe  alphabet,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  some 
persons  from  learning  the  purport  of  a  messtge  or  an 
advertisement,  but  it  is  soon  puzzled  out.  Take,  for 
iostance,  a  sentence  like  this  :  "  Lw  Iv  wkh  hdvlhow 
wklqj  Iq  wkh  zruog  wr  zulwh  d  vhfuliw  ohwwhu." 
The  student  of  cryptograms  would  look  upon  this  at- 
tentively a  moment,  and  then  make  a  guess  that  tifie 
Hmall  word  of  three  letters  that  occurred  twice  before  a 
larger  word  mnst  be  "the."  If  "wkh"  is  "the."  then 
the  flrst  letter,  or  w.  must  stand  for  t.  There  is  a  word 
■■  wr"  which  stands  before  a  larger  one,  just  as  a  certain 
wold  would  if  this  flrat  letter  were  t.  He  guesses  it  is 
"to."  which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  common  word  with 
two  letters  whicD  begins  with  t.  He  then  has  four  let- 
ters. H  means  e,  k  means  h,  r  means  o,  and  w  means  t. 
Each  of  tliese  is  just  two  letters  apart,  further  down 
the  alplutbet,    Buppoae  this  is  tried  on  the  flrat  and 


second  words,  ■'  Lw"  becomes  "it."  "Iv  "  "is,"  anil  the 
rest  is  unfolded  at  once:  "It  Is  the  easi<-8t  thing  in  the 
world  lo  write  a  secret  letter."  But  transpositioiiB  do 
not  uBUHlly  yield  themselves  up  so  easily.  If  very  short 
it  may  be  impoHsible  to  decipher  thcni ;  but  if  of  the 
length  of  a  hundred  words  or  more  Iliey  can  generally 
be  unraveled,  although  at  considerable  loss  of  time.  A 
longer  one  is  subjoined,  that  tlie  method  of  translitera- 
tion may  be  shown  : 
"Zb  vrw  owxzbbibx  rts  rzivilil  ywb  hznwu  kfdb 

Jtjgzbi,  8i[rgbnqwijzwi,  sdj  " 

gbu  vrwl  uzu  bdv  tithvzngvi 

A  close  examination  of  this  will  show  that  there  are 
three  letters,  w,  z  and  b,  that  arc  more  common  than  the 
rest.  One  of  the.se  must  be  c,  for  in  an  extract  of  this 
length  the  disproportion  of  c's  to  the  otlier  letters  is  suro 
to  Bhow  itself  The  w  snd  z  may  be  a.  i.  o,  h,  n,  b,  t 
orr.  It  is  scarcely  possible  oneof  these  can  be  any  other 
letter.  But  a,  i  ana  o  rarely  end  a  word,  nor  docs  h  end 
as  many  as  it  begins.  There  arc  two  wonls  which  are 
much  alike,  vrw  and  vrwl.  The  vrw  comes  before 
larger  words,  which  isthe  habit  of  "the."  If  we  make  a 
trial  or  guesHwiththis,  it  will  form  tbe  first  tliree  lettera 
of  another  word,  which  must  be  "  they."  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  translations  of  all  cryptograms  are  found- 
ed in  the  first  place  upon  successful  guesscfl.  based  upon 


son  of  one  word  with  another  shows  the  conjecture  to 
be  correct.  The  blind  words  are  carefully  written  out 
at  this  stage,  witli  blank  spaces  bencatii,  and  wherever 
V  comes  t  is  written  below :  where  r  comes  h  is  written, 
where  w  comes  e  is  written,  and  where  1  comes  y  Is  writ- 
ten. Other  letters  arc  added  when  discovered. 
Tbe  sentence,  as  finally  puzzled  out.  is  : 


did  not  cultivate  the  soil  by  working  it." 

All  cipher  writings  can  bv  interpreted  if  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  words.  In  some  permutations  figures 
are  added  and  arbitrary  marks  ;  in  others  several  char- 
acters express  e  or  i  or  t.  Sometimes  an  extra  letter  is 
added  to  small  words  so  that  thc^  cnnnot  be  identified. 
There  arc  many  other  plans  besides  that  shown  here. 
Perhaps  as  effectual  a  one  is  that  adopted  by  the  Knights 
of  I-abor  in  their  strike  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail, 
road  in  1S90.  Ench  man  had  a  dictiona^,  and  the  dis- 
puteh  gave  for  each  word  the  number  of  the  page  and 
the  number  of  the  word  on  tbe  page,  counting  by  lines. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  two  uncommon  diction- 
aries just  alike.  If  Webster  or  Worcester  or  Stormonth 
is  used  the  deciphering  is  very  easy,  ('ipher  has  been 
very  largely  used  by  governments.  In  the  records  at 
Bimsncas,  in  Spain,  the  perfidy  of  the  king  three  bun- 
drcd  years  ago  has  recently  been  discovered.  The  key 
was  lost  until  again  made  Known  bv  an  industrious  Ger- 
man.  Pepys  wrote  his  Diary  in  cipher.  Burr  his  alleged 
treasonable  letters  in  it,  and  Nupier,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  records  the  assistance  he  derived  from 
his  wife  in  deciphering  dispatches  and  other  liocuments 
relating  to  military  affairs  which  were  thus  written. 
The  instance  where  the  New  York  Tribune  puzzled  out 
the  frauds  in  Oregon  at  the  time  Tilden  was  running  for 
the  Presidency  cannot  be  forgotten. 

The  method  of  composition  of  such  sentences  as  are 
here  given  is  to  set  the  principal  line  first.     It  is  usually 

Eut  in  two  sizes  larger  than  the  meaning,  the  cipher,  for 
istancc.  being  in  brevier  and  the  explanation  in  nonpa- 
reil. After  setting  a  line  of  the  text  begin  with  the  ex- 
planation. It  may  be  much  smaller,  and  in  tliis  cose 
the  nonpareil  maybe  justified  below  the  other  word  and 
directly  in  its  centre,  the  remainder  ot  the  space  being 
taken  up  with  spaces  and  quadrats.  If  on  the  contrary 
it  is  too  larKe,  the  brevier  must  be  spaced  out  to  mateb  It. 
Considerable  care  is  required  to  do  this  nicely. 
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CTjmXaXlaXjpj. — A  method  of  producing  crystal- 
lized tint  pUl«s. 

Cnl  de  Lampe  (Fr.).— Tailpiece. 

CanabalA  or  Incanabiila  (r.nt,). — CnuHe-piints 
or  cradle-books ;  copies  of  books  priutcd  in  tbc  infancy 
of  the  art  of  printing,  generally  limitui  lo  productions 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  sometimes  extended  to 
1585.     Another  name  for  these  is  "HfteentherB." 

Conel  (Ital.).— Quoins. 

CunelfOnn.^Werigc  shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 


Curly  B. — A  teirti  for  the  accented  letter  n  used  in 
record  work  or  in  Spaniah. 

Curred  Lines.— Much  job-work  la  done  in  which  it 
aeema  expedient  to  have  curved  liacsof  type  or  of  rules, 
hut  a  great  deal  of  it  ia  handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  ia 
certain  that  those  who  attempt  it  do  not  know  how  it 
should  be  proceeded  with.  There  arc  several  methods 
of  curving  braas  rules,  which  can,  of  couree.  be  done 
more  certainly  and  more  quickly  than  with  the  fingers  ; 
hut  rule  twisters  and  curvera  are  not  in  every  olllce,  and 
a  conaideration  of  the  theory  of  the  curve  should  pre- 
cede actually  making  one.  Curves  are  of  two  kinds, 
concave  and  convex,  and  both  can  be  united  when  it 
becomes  necessary.  A  convex  curve  in  printing  has  the 
farthest  point  in  ita  circumference  nearest  to  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  a  concave  one  farthest  from  the  top. 
They  arc  in  reality  the  same  thing,  viewed  from  a  diHer- 
ent  standpoint.  The  simplest  curve  made  is  a  single 
line  runumg  across  a  pase.  This  is  set  up  on  a  galley, 
a  side-stick  being  placeu  against  the  matter  to  give  the 
udc  preasure.  Two  leads  of  exactly  eijual  length  are 
provided.  Supposing  the  measure  is  sixteen  ems  pica 
long,  the  leads  must  then  be  of  enough  greater  length 
to  allow  for  the  curvature.     If  that  should  be  one  em.  a 

Cem  quadrat  is  placed  fn  the  centre,  and  small  pica, 
_  primer,  bourgeois,  brevier  and  the  other  descending 
■izcs  might  be  placed  against  it  at  each  side,  so  that  the 
matter  could  be  tapered  off.  But  this  is  not  necessary. 
An  em  taken  out  of  sixteen  leaves  flflcen.  and  half  of 
this  ia  seven  and  a  half.  It  is  therefore  better  to  till  in 
with  broken  leads,  putting  in  five,  four,  three  or  one, 
as  the  case  may  be.  These  come  between  the  curved 
leads  end  the  line  which  follows  next  after.  In  curves 
of  greater  size  the  gradation  of  quaiirats  is  valuable,  as 
it  serves  to  detennine  exactly  the  degree  to  which  the 
leads  are  bent.  The  bending  is  done  with  the  fingers. 
Above  the  convex  line  the  process  of  filling  in  is  repeat- 
ed, the  greatest  amount,  however,  being  at  the  end.  and 
the  kaat  towards  the  centre.  Compositors  frequently 
make  an  error  in  not  allowing  for  the  lock-up.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  squeeze  and  cramp  the  job  m  every 
way.  A  reasonable  looseness  aliouki  consequently  be 
allowed  in  the  composition.  As  the  form  is  tlKhtened, 
places  where  the  matter  yields  can  have  a  bit  oi  lead  or 
card  added  when  it  is  again  loosened.  Unless  Dutch- 
men (wooden  plugs)  are  used  it  is  very  difQcult  to  make 
a  form  in  which  there  are  curved  linea  lift  without  go- 
ing over  it  somewhat  again.  Type  is  rectangular,  and 
curves  do  not  agree  with  it.  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
many  ofticex  to  nil  up  the  hollow  spaces,  after  the  proof 
has  been  corrected  and  the  matter  justified,  with  plaster- 
of-paris.  This  is  poured  in  in  a  fluid  shape,  but  veiy 
soon  sets.  Sometimes  wet  paper,  made  into  a  pulp,  is 
crowded  in.  If  the  run  is  to  be  twenty  or  tliirty  thou- 
sand it  is  better  to  work  from  an  electrotype  than  the 
original,  as  the  letters  are  liable  lo  be  drawn  out  on  the 

CnrriUnear  Plates.  —  Special  stereotype  plates 
curved,  cast  and  bent  for  cyliuocr  machines,  as  used  for 
newspapers. 

CnrTlUne»r  Qnadrsta.— See  Quadrats. 
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Cuahtng,  J.  Steama,  a  printer  of  Boston,  was  bom 
at  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  Hay  3. 1854.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  upon  hia  fourteenth  birthday,  in  1868. 
began  the  printing  trade  with  Welch,  Bigelow  &  Co.  of 
Cambridge.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
art,  which  he  im- 
proved in  the  princi- 
el  Cambridge  and 
eton  offices,  begin- 
ning buainesa  in  Bos- 
ton for  himself  in  the 
autumn  of  1878.  He 
adoDted  the  specialty 
of  fine  book  work,  de- 
voting himself  partic- 
ularly to  the  making 
of  school  and  scientific 
text-books,  and  in  this 
has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. He  was  ac- 
tive in  oreanlzing  the 
Boston  Master  Print- 
ers' Club  and  was  its 
first  secretary.  He  has 
since  its  organization 
been  a  delegate  to  all 
the  conventions  of  the 
United  T^pothetse.  and  o: 
tary.  His  office  deserves  n 
tenaive  one  in  America  I: 

employed  in  the  composition  of  Greek,  algebra, 
and  for  proof-reading. 

Custom  of  the  Honse.— Tlie  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  in  vogue  In  any  particular  printing-oOlce. 

Customs,  Ancient. — The  printing  art  being  kept  a 
secret  at  the  beginning,  and  being  afterwards  practiced 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  great,  many  peculiar 
customs  were  developed  among  Uie  workmen,  which  are 
narrated  by  Moxon.  In  hia  day  there  were  probably  no 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  workmen  in  England, 
and  every  one  was  obliged  to  serve  a  lonr  apprenticc- 
ahip,  during  which  he  became  familiar  wiui  the  ancient 
usages.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  died  out  in  the  United 
States,  but  a  number  are  atill  retained  in  Great  Britain. 
The  boy  is  not  bound  in  this  country  and  does  not  be- 
come free,  nor  has  the  avstcm  of  fines  and  refreshment 
so  elaborately  described  by  the  author  of  the  Mechanick 
Exercises  ever  hud  a  lodgment  here.  The  custom  as  to 
a  aeven-yeara  apprenticeship  was  to  some  extent  cur- 
tailed before  the  Revolution,  five  years  becoming  com- 
mon. The  workmen  then  wore  topgaprone  reaching  up 
to  their  throats,  and  paper  caps.  K  is  about  forty  yeara 
since  tliis  was  finally  abolishM.  On  New  Year's  Day  a 
carrier'saddress  was dehvered  and  is  still  in  many  plaMS, 
a  gratuity  being  given  to  the  carrier  at  each  house.  On 
the  first  of  April  tlie  boy  was  sent  out  to  borrow  some 
Italic  Bpoces.  The  office  he  was  directed  to  was  the  one 
most  distant  from  the  one  from  which  he  was  sent.  'The 
forernan  of  the  office,  when  he  heard  of  the  message,  re- 
gretted that  their  apaces  of  this  kind  were  all  out,  but 
thought  the  youngster  could  obtain  them  at  such  an- 
other place.  So  the  apprentice  was  sent  from  one  office 
to  another  until  all  hud  been  visited,  and  he  waa  obliged 
to  return.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  compositors  to 
tliis  day  do  not  know  that  Italic  or  inclined  apacee  are 
made  for  scripts  and  for  wood-letter.  On  election  night 
there  was  a  custom  of  serving  lunch  to  the  workmen  i^io 
were  setting  up  the  returns,  out  this  seems  to  have  died 
out.  Tlicrc  was  also  a  usage  In  many  offices  of  giving 
a  little  entcri4iinment  at  the  bouse  of  the  emptoyers 
when  the  principal  work  of  ttie  year  was  flnidied.  as, 
for  instance,  a  directory.  The  lale  Mr.  Benham  of  New 
Haven  was  perhaps  the  last  who  kept  this  up.  Muta- 
tion of  a  newlv-married  man  by  striking  chases,  scrap- 
ing cases  and  arawing  mallets  over  imposlng-stoiiea  was 
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formerly  common.     The  following  is  the  description 
given  in  1683  by  Moxon  of  the  customs  then  current : 

ANCIENT  CUSTOMS  USED  IN  A  PRINTING-HOUSE. 

Every  Printing-house  is  by  the  Custom  of  Time  out 
of  mind,  called  a  Chappel ;  and  all  the  workmen  that 
belong  to  it  are  Members  of  the  Chappel :  and  the  Old- 
est Freeman  is  Father  of  the  Chappel.  I  suppose  the 
stile  was  originally  conferred  upon  it  by  the  courtcsie  of 
some  great  Churchman,  or  men  (doubtless  when  Chap- 
pels  were  in  more  veneration  than  of  late  years  thcv 
have  been  here  in  England),  who  for  the  Books  of  Di- 
vinity that  proceeded  from  a  Printing-house,  gave  it  the 
Reverend  Title  of  Chappel. 

There  have  been  formerly  Customs  and  By-Ijaws 
made  and  intended  for  the  well  and  good  Government 
of  the  Chappel,  and  for  the  more  Civil  and  orderly  de- 
portment of  all  its  Members  while  in  the  Chappel ;  and 
the  Penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  of  these  Laws  and 
Customs  is  in  Printers'  Language  called  a  Solace. 

And  the  Judge  of  these  Solaces,  and  other  Controver- 
sies relating  to  the  Chappel  or  any  of  its  Members,  was 
plurality  oiVotes  in  the  Chappel.  It  beinff  asserted  as  a 
Maxim.  That  the  Chappel  cannot  Err.  But  when  any 
(•ontroversie  is  thus  decided,  it  always  ends  in  the  Good 
of  the  Chappel. 

1.  Swearing  in  the  Chappel,  a  Solace. 

2.  Fighting  in  the  Chappel.  a  Solace. 

8.  Abusive  Language,  or  giving  the  Lye  in  the  Chap- 
pel, a  Solace. 

4.  To  be  Drunk  in  the  Chappel,  a  Solace. 

5.  For  any  of  the  Workmen  to  leave  his  candle  burn- 
ing at  Night,  a  Solace. 

6.  If  the  Compositor  let  fall  his  C-omposing-stick,  and 
another  take  it  up,  a  Solace. 

7.  Three  I^etters  and  a  Space  to  lye  under  the  Com- 
positor's case,  a  Solace. 

8.  If  a  Press-man  let  fall  his  Ball  or  Balls,  and  another 
take  it  up,  a  Solace. 

9.  If  a  Press-man  leave  his  Blankets  in  the  Tympan  at 
Noon  or  Night,  a  Solace. 

These  Solaces  were  to  be  bought  off,  for  the  good  of 
the  Chappel :  Nor  were  the  price  of  these  Solaces  alike : 
For  some  were  12d.  6d.  4d.  2d.  Id.  &c.,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  Solace. 

But  if  the  Delinquent  prov'd  Obstinate  or  Refractory, 
and  would  not  pa^  his  Solace  at  the  Price  of  the  Chap- 
pel, they  Solac'a  him. 

The  manner  of  Solacing,  thus. 

The  workmen  take  him  by  force,  and  lay  him  on  his 
Belly  athwart  the  correcting-stone,  and  held  him  there 
while  another  of  the  work-men  with  a  Paper-board,  gave 
him  101.  and  a  Purse,  viz.  Eleven  blows  on  his  But- 
tocks ;  which  he  laid  on  according  to  his  own  mercy. 
For  Tradition  tells  us,  that  about  50  years  ago  one  was 
Solaced  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  presently  voided 
Blood  ;  and  shortly  after  dyed  of  it. 

These  nine  Solaces  were  all  the  Solaces  usually  and 
generally  accepted  :  yet  in  some  particular  Chappels  the 
work-men  did  by  consent  make  other  Solaces,  viz. 

That  it  should  be  a  Solace  for  any  of  the  Workmen  to 
mention  joyning  their  Penny  or  more  apiece  to  send  for 
Drink. 

To  mention  spending  Chappel-money  till  Saturday 
night,  or  any  other  before  agreed  time. 

To  play  at  Quadrats,  or  excite  any  of  the  Chappel  to 
play  at  Quadrats,  either  for  Money  or  Drink. 

This  Solace  is  generally  purchas'd  by  the  Master- 
Printer  ;  as  weU  beoiuse  it  hinders  the  Workmen's  work, 
as  because  it  Batters  and  spoils  the  Quadrats :  For  the 
manner  how  they  Play  with  them  is  thus :  They  take  five 
or  seven  more  m  Quadrats  (generally  of  the  English 
Body)  and  holding  their  Hand  below  the  Surface  of  the 
Correcting-Stone,  shake  them  in  tlieir  Hand,  and  toss 
them  upon  the  Stone,  and  then  count  how  many  Nicks 
upwards  oich  man  throws  in  three  times,  or  any  other 


number  of  times  agreed  on  :  And  he  that  throws  most 
Wins  the  Bett  of  all  the  rest,  and  stands  out  free,  till 
the  rest  have  try'd  who  throws  fewest  Nicks  upwards 
in  so  many  throws ;   for  all  the  rest  are  free :  and  he 


^or  any  to  Take  up  a  Sheet,  if  he  receiv'd  Copy- 
ney ;  Or  if  he  receiv'd  no  ('opy-money,  and  did  Take 
up  a  Sheet,  and  carrycd  that  Sheet  or  Sheets  off  the 
Printing-House  till  tlie  whole  Book  was  Printed  off  and 
Publisht. 

Any  of  the  Workmen  may  purchase  a  Solace  for  any 
trivial  matter,  if  the  rest  of  the  Chappel  consent  to  it. 
As  if  any  of  the  Workmen  Sing  in  the  Chappel ;  he  that 
is  offended  at  it  may,  with  the  Chappels  Consent  pur- 
chase a  penny  or  twopenny  Solace  for  any  of  the  Work- 
mens  singing  after  the  Solace  is  made ;  Or  if  a  Workman 
or  a  Stranger  salute  a  Woman  in  tlie  Chappel,  after  the 
making  of  the  Solace,  it  is  a  Solace  of  such  a  Value  as  is 
agreed  on.     * 

The  price  of  all  Solaces  to  be  purchased  is  wholly  Ar- 
bitrary in  the  Chappel.  And  a  Penny  Solace  may  per- 
haps cost  the  Purchaser  Six  Pence,  Twelve  Pence,  or 
more  for  the  Good  of  the  Chappel. 

Yet  sometimes  Solaces  may  cost  double  the  purchase 
or  more.  As  if  some  Compositor  have  (to  affront  a 
Press-man)  put  a  Wisp  of  Hay  in  the  Press-man's  Ball- 
Racks  ;  If  the  Press-man  cannot  well  brook  this  affront, 
he  will  lay  six  Pence  down  on  the  Correcting  Stone  to 
purchase  a  Solace  of  twelve  pence  upon  him  that  did 
it ;  and  the  Chappel  cannot  injustice  refuse  to  grant  it : 
because  it  tends  to  the  (Jood  of  the  Chapi>el :  And  be- 
ing granted,  it  becomes  every  Member's  duty  to  make 
what  discovery  he  can :  because  it  tends  to  the  farther 
Good  of  the  Chappel :  And  by  this  means  it  seldom 
happens  but  the  Agressor  is  found  out. 

Nor  did  Solaces  reach  only  the  Members  of  the  Chap- 
pel, but  also  Strangers  that  came  into  the  Chappel,  and 
offered  affronts  or  indignities  to  the  Chappel,  or  any  of 
its  Members ;  the  Chappel  would  determme  it  a  Solace. 
Example, 

It  was  a  Solace  for  any  to  come  to  the  King's  Printing- 
house  and  ask  for  a  Ballad. 

For  any  to  come  and  enquire  of  a  Compositor,  whether 
he  had  News  of  such  a  Galley  at  Sea. 

For  any  to  bring  a  Wisp  of  Hay,  directed  to  any  of  the 
Press-men. 

And  such  Strangers  were  commonly  sent  by  some  who 
knew  the  Customs  of  the  Chappel,  and  had  a  mind  to 
put  a  Trick  upon  the  Stranger. 

Other  Customs  were  used  in  the  Chappel,  which  were 
not  Solaces,  viz.  Every  new  Workman  to  pay  half  a 
Crown  ;  which  is  called  his  Benvenuc  :  This  Benvenue 
bein^  so  constant  a  Custome  is  still  lookt  upon  by  all 
Workmen  as  the  undoubted  Right  of  the  Chappel.  and 
therefore  never  disputed  ;  yet  he  who  has  not  paid  his 
Benvenue  is  no  Member  of  the  Chappel  nor  enjoys  any 
benefit  of  Chappel-Money. 

If  a  Journey-man  Wrought  formerly  upon  the  same 
Printing-House  and  any  of  the  Chappel  can  prove  it,  he 
pays  half  a  Benvenuc. 

1  told  you  before  that  abusive  Jjanguage  or  giving 
the  Lye  was  a  Solace :  But  if  in  discourse,  when  any 
of  the  Workmen  atlirm  anything  that  is  not  believed, 
the  Compositor  knocks  with  the  back-comer  of  his  Com- 
posing-stick agtunst  the  lower  lA^dgc  of  his  Lower  Case, 
and  the  Press-man  knocks  the  handles  of  his  Ball-stocks 
together :  Thereby  signifying  the  discredit  they  give  to 
his  Story. 

It  is  now  customary  that  Journey-men  are  i)aid  for  all 
Church  Holy  days  that  fall  not  on  a  Sunday,  whether 
they  work  or  no :  And  they  are  by  Contract  with  the 
Master  Printer  paid  proportionably  for  what  they  un- 
dertake to  Earn  every  Working  day,  be  it  half  a  Crown, 
two  Shillings,  three  Shillings,  four  Shillings,  &c. 

It  is  also  customar}"^  for  all  the  Journey-men  to  make 
every  Year  new  Paper  Windows,  whether  the  old  will 
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serve  again  or  no ;  Because  that  day  they  make  them, 
the  Master  Printer  gives  them  a  Way -goose  ;  that  is,  he 
makes  them  a  good  Feast,  and  not  only  entertains  them 
at  his  own  House,  but  besides,  gives  them  Money  to 
spend  at  the  Ale-house  or  Tavern  at  night ;  and  to  this 
Feast  they  invite  the  Correcter,  Founder,  Smith,  Joyner, 
and  Inck-maker,  who  all  of  them  severally  (except  the 
Correcter  in  his  own  Civility)  open  their  Purse-strings 
and  add  their  Benevolence  (which  Workmen  account 
their  duty,  because  they  generally  chuse  these  Work- 
men) to  the  Master  Printers :  But  from  the  Correcter 
they  expect  nothing,  because  the  Master  Printer  chus- 
ing  him,  the  Workmen  can  do  him  no  kindness. 

These  Way-gooses  are  always  kept  about  Barthole- 
mew-tide.  And  till  the  Master-Printer  have  given  this 
Way -goose,  the  journey -men  do  not  use  to  work  by 
Candle  Light. 

If  a  Journey-man  marry,  he  pays  half  a  Crown  to  the 
Chappel. 

When  his  wife  comes  to  the  Chappel,  she  paprs  six 
Pence :  and  then  all  the  Journey-men  joyn  their  two 
Pence  apiece  to  welcome  her. 

If  a  Journeyman  have  a  Son  bom,  he  pays  one  Shilling. 

If  a  daughter  bom,  six  Pence. 

The  Fauier  of  the  Chappel  drinks  first  of  Chappel 
Drink,  except  some  other  Joumeyman  have  a  Token  ; 
viz.  Some  agreed  piece  of  Coin  or  Mettle  markt  by  con- 
sent of  the  Chappel :  for  then  producing  that  Token,  he 
Drinks  first.  This  Token  is  always  given  to  him  who  in 
the  Round  should  have  drank,  had  the  last  Chappel- 
drink  held  out.  Therefore  when  Chappel  drink  comes 
in,  they  generally  say.  Who  has  the  Token  ? 

Thou^  these  Customs  are  no  Solaces,  yet  the  Chappel 
Exconmiunicates  the  Delinquent ;  and  he  shall  have  no 
benefit  of  Chappel-money  till  he  have  paid. 

It  is  also  customary  in  some  Printmg-houses  that  if 
the  Compositor  or  Press-man  make  either  the  other  stand 
still  through  the  neglect  of  their  contracted  Task,  that 
then  he  who  neglected,  shall  pay  him  that  stands  still  as 
much  as  if  he  had  wrought. 

The  Compositors  are  Jocosely  called  Galley  Slaves ; 
Because  allusively  they  are  as  it  were  bound  to  their 
Gallies. 

And  the  Press-men  are  Jocosely  called  Horses :  Be- 
cause of  the  hard  I^abour  they  go  through  all  day  long. 

An  Apprentice  when  he  is  Bound  pays  half  a  Crown 
to  the  Chappel,  and  when  he  is  made  free,  another  half 
C?rown  to  the  Clwippel ;  but  is  yet  no  Member  of  the 
C/happel ;  And  if  he  continue  to  Work  Joumey-work  in 
the  same  House,  he  pays  another  half  Crown,  and  is  then 
a  Member  of  the  Chappel. 

The  Printers  of  London,  Masters  and  Joumey-men, 
have  every  Year  a  general  Feast,  which  since  the  re- 
building of  Stationers  Hall  is  conunonly  kept  there. 
This  Feast  is  made  by  four  Stewards,  viz,  two  Masters 
and  two  Joumey-men ;  which  Stewards,  with  the  Col- 
lection of  half  a  Crown  apiece  of  every  Guest,  defray 
the  Charges  of  Uie  whole  Fettst ;  and  as  they  Collect  the 
Half-Crowns,  they  deliver  every  Guest  a  Ticket,  wherein 
is  speci^ed  tlie  Time  and  Place  they  are  to  meet  at,  and 
the  Church  they  are  to  go  to :  To  wliich  Ticket  is  affixed 
the  Names  and  Seals  of  each  Steward. 

It  is  commonly  kept  on  or  about  May-day :  When, 
about  ten  a  CIock  in  the  Morning  they  meet  at  Stationers 
Hall,  and  from  thence  ro  to  some  Church  thereabouts ; 
Four  Whifflers  (as  Servitures)  by  two  and  two  walkinff 
before  with  White  Staves  in  their  Hands,  and  Red  and 
Blue  Ribbons  hung  Belt-wise  upon  their  left  Shoulders. 
Those  go  before  to  make  way  for  the  Company.  Then 
walks  the  Beadle  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  with  the 
Company's  Staff  in  his  Hand,  and  Ribbons  as  the  Whif- 
flers, and  after  him  the  Divine  (whom  the  Stewards  be- 
fore ineag'd  to  Preach  them  a  Sermon)  and  his  Reader. 
Then  the  Stewards  walk  by  two  and  two,  with  long 
White  Wands  in  their  Hands,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Company  follows,  till  they  enter  the  Church. 
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Then  Divine  Service  begins.  Anthems  are  Sung,  and  a 
Sermon  Preached  to  suit  Uie  Solemnity  :  Which  ended, 
they  in  the  same  order  walk  back  again  to  Stationers 
Hall ;  where  they  are  immediately  entertained  with  the 
City  Weights  and  other  Musick :  And  as  every  Guest 
enters,  he  delivers  his  Ticket  (which  gives  him  Admit- 
tance) to  a  Person  appointed  by  the  Steward  to  receive  it. 

The  Master,  Waraens  and  other  Grandees  of  the  Com- 
pany (}ilthough  perhaps  no  Printers)  are  yet  commonly 
mvitcd,  and  take  their  Seats  at  the  upper  Table,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Company  where  it  pleases  them  best.  The 
Tables  being  f  umish'd  with  variety  of  Dishes  of  the  Beat 
Cheer :  And  to  make  the  entertainment  more  splendid 
is  usher'd  in  with  Loud  Musick.  And  after  Grace  is 
said  (commonly  by  the  Minister  that  Prcach'd  the  Ser- 
mon) every  one  Feasts  himself  with  what  he  likes  Best ; 
Whiles  the  Whifllers  and  other  Officers  wait  with  Nap- 
kins, Plates,  Beer,  Ale,  and  Wine,  of  all  sorts,  to  accom- 
modate each  Guest  according  to  his  desire.  And  to 
make  their  Cheer  go  cheerfulTer  down,  are  entertained 
with  Musick  and  Songs  all  Dinner  time. 

Dinner  being  near  ended,  the  Kings  and  the  Dukes 
Healths  is  begun,  by  the  several  StewBrds  at  the  several 
Tables,  and  goes  orderly  around  to  all  the  Guests. 

And  whiles  these  Hctilths  are  Drinking,  each  Steward 
sets  a  Plate  on  each  Table,  beginning  at  the  upper  end, 
and  conveying  it  downwanls,  to  Collect  the  Benevolence 
of  Charitable  minds  towards  the  relief  of  Printers  Poor 
Widows.  And  at  the  same  time  each  Steward  distrib- 
utes a  Catalogue  of  such  Printers  as  have  held  Stewards 
ever  since  the  Feast  was  first  kept,  viz,  from  the  Tear  of 
Christ  1621. 

After  Dinner,  and  Grace  said,  the  Ceremony  of  Elect- 
ing new  Stewards  for  the  next  Year  begins ;  TTierefore 
the  present  Stewards  withdraw  into  another  Room: 
And  put  Garlands  of  Green  Laurel,  or  of  Box  on  their 
Heads,  and  White- wands  in  their  Hands,  and  are  again 
Usher'd  out  of  the  withdrawing  Room  by  the  Beadle  of 
the  Company,  with  the  Company's  Staff  in  his  Hand  and 
with  Musick  sounding  before  them :  Then  follows  one 
of  the  Whifflers  with  a  great  Bowl  of  White-wine  and 
Sugar  in  his  Right  Hand,  and  his  Whifflers  Staff  in  his 
Left:  Then  follows  the  Eldest  Steward,  and  then  an- 
other Whiffler,  as  the  first,  with  a  Bowl  of  White-wine 
and  Sugar  before  the  second  Steward,  and  in  like  man- 
ner another  Whiffler  before  the  Third,  and  another  before 
the  Fourth.  And  thus  they  walk  with  Musick  sounding 
before  them  three  times  around  the  Hall :  And  in  a 
fourth  round  the  first  Steward  takes  the  Bowl  of  his 
Whiffler  and  Drinks  to  one  (whom  before  he  resolved 
on)  by  the  Title  of  Mr.  Steward  Elect :  And  taking  the 
G^land  off  his  own  Head  puts  it  upon  the  Steward 
Elects  Head.  At  which  Ceremony  the  Spectators  clap 
their  Hands,  and  such  as  stand  on  the  Tables  or  Benches, 
so  Drum  with  their  Feet  that  the  whole  Hall  is  filled 
with  Noise,  as  applauding  the  Choice.  Then  the  pres- 
ent Steward  takes  out  the  Steward  Elect,  giving  him  the 
Right  Hand,  and  walks  with  him  Hand  in  Hand,  behind 
the  three  present  Stewards  another  Round  about  the 
Hall :  And  in  the  next  Round,  as  aforesaid,  the  Second 
Steward  Drinks,  to  another  with  the  same  Ceremony  as 
the  first  did ;  and  so  the  Third  Steward,  and  so  the 
Fourth,  and  tlien  all  walk  one  Round  more  Hand  in 
Hand  about  the  Hall,  that  the  Company  may  take  notice 
of  the  Stewards  Elect.  And  so  ends  the  Ceremony  of 
the  Day. 

This  Ceremony  being  over,  such  as  will  n>  their  ways ; 
but  others  that  stay,  are  Diverted  with  Musick,  Songs, 
Dancing,  Farcing,  &c  till  at  last  they  all  find  it  time  to 
depart. 

Cut. — An  en^ved  block  or  plate  in  relief ;  a  wood- 
cut. The  term  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
fact  that  engraving  is  executed  by  cutting.  No  other 
term  is  commonly  used  in  the  printing-office.  It  is  not 
employed  for  a  steel  or  copper-plate  engraving.    Elec- 
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trotype  or  stereotype  cuts  should  be  proved  oa  comiDg 
into  tm  offic«  and  one  proof  given  to  the  author,  the 
otlier  beiag  pasted  into  a  book,  with  a  number  against 
it,  referring  to  the  locution  in  which  it  ia  to  be  placed, 
so  that  it  may  easily  be  found  again.  It  should  then  be 
Inid  on  a  shelf,  together  with  those  whose  numbcrH  are 
closest  to  it.  The  pile  should  not  be  very  higli,  as  it 
must  be  unpiled  to  talce  out  those  at  the  bottom  when 
they  are  needml.  Each  pile  should  have  a  tag  to  show 
the  largest  and  smallest  number  contained  in  it,  as  B  1 
to  33.  and  between  each  layer  should  be  a  sheet  of  card- 
boanl  or  mill-board.  It  is  most  convenient  to  name  the 
euts  after  their  owners,  as  Jones  1827,  Alexander  97, 
Times  113.  The  books  in  which  these  impressions  arc 
pasted  should  be  large  ones,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  so 
that  as  many  as  possible  can  be  out  on  a  page.  When 
a  cut  is  sent  away  a  receipt  should  be  taken  for  it  and  a 
memorandum  made  on  the  page  -.  "  Delivered  June  7, 
1891."  Cuts  accumulate  very  rapidly,  and  customers 
should  consequently  be  requested  to  take  them  away  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  used.  When  they  neglect 
to  do  so  a  note  should  be  sent  to  them,  with  a  pnnted 
heading,  saying :  "Engmvings  or  stereotype  blocks  left 
in  the  care  of  Caiton  &  Co.  after  printing  are  at  the 
owner's  risk,  as  Caxton  &  Co.  will  not  be  responsible." 
In  many  cases,  of  course,  an  agreement  ma^  be  made  by 
which  they  are  to  be  retained,  but  the  printer  should 
disclaim  responsibility  for  loss,  whether  for  fire  or  other 
reason.  When  an  agreement  has  been  made  to  store 
them  after  use  the  stereotype  or  electrotype  blocks,  in- 
dexed as  before,  should  be  packed  away  in  boxes  and 
placed  in  vaults,  each  box  having  a  mark  upon  it  to 
show  its  contents.  It  ia  not  advisable  to  put  wood-cuts 
in  a  vault,  as  they  are  likely  to  swell  from  moisture. 
Neither  should  they  be  piled  up  on  shelves,  but  laid  on 
their  edges.  See  under  Wooi><7rTS.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  amongprinters  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  cuts  and  stereotypes  left  in  their  possession,  when 
they  cannot  be  delivered,  but  no  definite  conclusion  ' 
been  reached. 

Cot-AgKlnst. — A  board  against  which  the  knife  of 
a  cutting-machine  strikes. 

Cat  lio-wn, — When  a  plow-knife  di(i§  downward  out 
of  the  level  it  is  said  to  cut  down,  but  if  it  reverses  this 
movement  it  is  sakl  to  cut  up. 

Cut  Bdpea.— A  book  which  has  been  cut  by  a  ma- 
chine is  said  to  have  cut  edges.  If  only  opened  by  a 
knife  at  each  place  where  the  fold  occurs  it  is  said  to 
be  uncut.  Uncut,  therefore,  has  the  same  meaning  as 
untrimmed,  and  cut  signifies  trimmed. 

Cat  Fluali.— In  bookbinding  this  means  that  the 
cloth  cover  is  drawn  on  the  book  and  the  whole  cut  at 
once,  cover  and  all,  tbe  edge  of  the  cover  being  cut  llu^ 
with  the  edge  of  th&book. 


Cut  Forms — Forma  containing  illustrations,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  ordinary  forms  in  which  there  are  no 
illustratktns. 

Cat-ln  Letter.— A  type  of  large  sire  adjusted  at  the 
beginning  of  a  chapter. — MtKKetlar. 

Cat-lu  Note.— A  note  justified  into  the  side  of  a 
page.     The  type  is  always  much  smaller  and  the  words 
are  few.    The  note  forma  a  rectangle,  and  is 
taken  out  of  the  square  of  the  page,  as  in      citt-fai 
the  margin.     The  compositor  receives  an  ex-       Note, 
tra  price  for  this  work,  aa  it  is  very  trouble- 
some.     It  should  be  against  the  matter  to  which  it  re- 
fers, and  should  have  more  than  one  line  follow  it  in  the 
some  paragraph. 

Cutter. — The  person  In  the  warehouse  who  does  the 
cutting  of  paper. 

Catting -Blachlne. — Bee  Papbr-Ciitteb. 


Cattlug-ont  KnUto.— Asharp-pohited  knife  used  in 
making  ready. 

Catting  the  Friskot.— To  cut  out  of  the  frisket 
spaces  sulncient  to  allow  the  types  to  strike  against  the 
sheet  to  be  printed. 


Cylinder  Benrera. — Pieces  of  wood  at  the  dde  of 

the  bed  of  a  press,  type  high  or  thereabouts,  so  tliat  tho 

hardness  of  the  impression  may  not  be  so  sensibly  felt  at 

the  edges. 

has         Cylinder  Oalley-Fresa.— The  English  name  for  a 


Cylinder  Pren.— A  printing-machine  giving  Its  Im- 
pression by  means  of  a  cylinder.  It  is  known  as  small 
cylinder  or  largo  cylinder,  according  to  its  dimensions. 
A  double  cylinder  is  where  two  cylinders  are  employed 
to  give  an  impression  against  a  flat  bed ;  but  a  four,  six, 
eight  or  ten  cylinder  press  is  where  one  Isrge  cylinder, 
upon  which  is  a  form,  rotates  in  succession  against  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  each  of  these  smaller  ones  giv- 
ing an  impression  at  each  rotation.     See  Pkgss. 
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THE  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  a 
thick  letter,  being  in  width  a  little  more 
than  half  its  height  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  lower  case  it  is  nearly  like  an  overturned 
p,  but  with  a  difference  in  the  serif.  The 
capital  D,  it  is  said,  was  copied  from  the  Greek  A  or 
Delta.  As  an  initial  letter  on  medals,  &c.,  it  indicates 
the  names  of  countries,  cities  and  persons ;  also  the 
words  devotus,  designatus,  divus,  dominus,  &c.;  D.  M., 
diis  manibus ;  D.  O.  M.,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo.  Among 
Roman  numerals  D  signifies  500,  but  it  did  not  do  so, 
according  to  a  Gkrman  authority,  until  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  Christ.  The  Romans  designated  1,000  in 
this  way  :  CIO.  The  early  printers,  continues  the  same 
authority,  thought  it  best  to  express  500  by  half  the 
chtmicter  of  1,000,  and  therefore  introduced  10,  which 
soon  grew  into  D.  If  a  line  was  marked  over  it  it  sig- 
nified 5,000.  In  dedications  D.  thrice  repeated  signifies 
Dat,  Donat,  Dicat ;  or  Dat,  Dicat,  Dedicat.  As  an  ab- 
breviation of  Uie  jurists,  D  si^ifies  the  Pandects  (Di- 
gesta).  D  stands  for  doctor  m  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  a 
number  of  other  abbreviations.  It  is  the  second  note 
of  the  scale,  beginning  with  C.  In  lower  case,  d.  stands 
for  penny  (denarius).  C.  O.  D.,  collect  on  delivery; 
A.  D.,  year  of  our  Lord. 

Dabber. — A  soft  leather  or  silk  ball,  usckI  instead  of 
a  roller  for  inking  a  printing-form,  more  freauently  by 
engravers  than  printers.  In  former  years,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  rollers,  this  was  never  known  under  any 
other  title  than  ball. 

Dabbing. — In  bookbinding,  to  dab  a  wet  sponge 
filled  with  some  color  upon  the  cover  of  a  book,  either 
covering  it  completely  or  only  in  part,  tlien  following  it 
with  anoUier  sponge  having  a  different  color. 

Dagger. — A  reference  mark,  thus :  f ,  used  in  print- 
ing and  writing ;  also  ctilled  obelisk.  It  is  the  second 
reference  mark,  coming  next  after  the  star.  In  German 
books  and  newspapers,  following  a  person's  name,  it  sig- 
nifies tJbiat  he  is  dead. 

DallastTpie. — A  method  of  process  engraving. 

Dailj  Neirspapers. — These  have  been  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  since  1785,  the  Daily  Advertiser 
having  been  begun  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year,  and  a 
journal  of  the  same  name  in  New  York  two  years  sub- 
sequently. It  was  not  lonff  before  this  example  was 
imitated  in  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  dailies  has  now  increased  so  rapidly  that  there 
are  said  to  be  1,586  in  the  Union  at  present  and  ninety  in 
the  British  provinces.  A  daily  newspaper  has  a  tliree- 
fold  character.  It  is  a  daily  historian,  collecting  the 
news  of  the  whole  world  as  well  as  it  conveniently  can, 
but  that  of  its  immediate  neighborhood  very  fully ;  an 
agency  by  which  private  persons  can  make  known  to 
the  whole  community  more  effectually  thim  in  any  other 
way  what  they  desire  to  buy  and  what  they  have  to  sell ; 
and  it  is  also  a  printing-office,  where  the  news  and  adver- 
tisements may  be  set  up,  printed  and  distribute.  In  the 
smaUest  dailies  a  single  person  may  sometimes  supervise 
all  these  functions,  but  Uie  success  of  the  enterprise  then 
depends  completely  upon  the  health  and  industry  of  that 
inaividual.    The  classes  into  which  daily  newspapers  are 
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generally  divided  are  four.  There  is  the  small  daily, 
such  \\&  may  be  found  in  towns  of  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple, having  a  circulation  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand copies,  and  total  receipts  annually  varying  from 
{10,000  to  $S0,000 ;  the  daily  in  places  like  Syracuse, 
Troy  or  Des  Moines,  where  circulations  may  reach  ten 
thousand  and  total  receipts  of  the  largest  approximate 
$100,000  or  $150,000 ;  the  daily  in  large  places  like  Min- 
neapolis, San  Francisco  or  Baltimore,  perhaps  reaching 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  circulation  and  having 
receipts  from  $2K)0,000  to  $400,000 ;  and  the  large  and 
expensive  newspapers  carried  on  only  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Chica^, 
having  receipts  varying  from  half  a  million  to  two  mill- 
ions annually  and  circulations  varying  from  forty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Those  last  named  can 
spend  money  on  projects  which  would  bankrupt  smaller 
publications,  and  yet  have  them  producti  ve.  In  the  jour- 
nal of  the  second  class  given  there  will  be  an  editor  and 
assistant,  who  together  manage  the  paper  and  write  the 
editorials  ;  a  telegraph  editor,  a  city  editor  and  a  num- 
ber of  reporters,  from  four  to  ten,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  place  and  of  the  newspaper ;  a  man  who  looks 
after  the  markets,  and  two  or  three  paid  correspondents. 
In  the  counting-room  there  will  be  the  publisher,  a  book- 
keeper and  several  clerks,  and  outsiae  there  will  be  a 
collector  of  advertisements.  At  night  there  will  be  the 
mailing  and  delivery  clerks,  and  the  carriers  will  appear 
at  daybreak.  In  the  printing-office  a  foreman  and  nt)m 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  men  are  required,  and  in  the  press- 
room two  or  three  pressmen  and  as  many  boys.  With 
each  enlargement  the  force  increases,  possibly  reaching 
in  all  departments  five  or  six  hundr^  persons  in  the 
largest  esttiblishments.  Here  each  subdivision  is  very 
much  specialized.  Instead  of  a  single  man  being  em- 
ployed to  do  a  certain  thing,  there  is  an  army. 

The  effort  of  most  newspapers  of  Unlay  is  to  make 
the  largest  attainable  profit.  Their  conductors  care  lit- 
tle about  infiuencing  public  opinion  if  their  balance- 
sheet  looks  right  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  attain  this  it 
is  necessaryto  have  their  paper  interesting,  that  it  may 
sell  well.  The  plain  matter  of  faclfaccount  of  murders, 
quarrels,  crimes  and  public  affairs  which  suited  the  last 
generation,  and  still  suits  the  English,  is  too  dull.  It 
must  be  copious,  as  each  reader  does  not  peruse  the 
whole  journal,  but  only  the  portion  which  interests  him. 
It  must  omit  nothing  that  is  in  a  rival's  newspaper,  for 
that  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  management  is 
careless  in  the  collection  of  news.  Having  taken  care 
of  these  things,  provided  specialists  for  the  topics  that 
ordinary  men  know  very  little  about,  and  commented 
suitably  upon  what  has  happened,  the  editor's  duty  is 
done.  The  publisher  has  several  things  to  see  to  of 
almost  e(|uai  importance.  lie  is,  of  course,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  the  money  to  keep 
the  business  going,  to  pay  the  salaries  and  wages  and  to 
buy  the  supplies.  All  the  employees,  including  those  of 
the  printing-otlicc,  are  under  his  control  and  subiect  to 
removal  by  him,  except  those  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. He  must  see  that  the  paper  is  delivered  and  that 
the  proper  efforts  are  made  to  extend  its  circulation. 
This  extension,  however,  is  determined  chiefiy  by  its 
readableness  and  by  the  interest  it  creates  in  its  neigh- 
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borhood,  and  if  it  maintains  a  high  standard  in  these 
respects  the  desired  result  probably  will  come  speedily. 
Half  of  the  income  is  derived  from  advertisements,  the 
effort  of  the  publisher  always  being  to  have  as  grciit  a 
number  as  possible.  The  reason  why  one  newspaper 
has  many  advertisements  and  another  has  few  is  that  the 
former  has  succeeded  in  unpressin^  upon  the  community 
the  idea  that  it  pays  to  insert  notices  in  it.  It  does  not 
follow  necessiirilv  that  the  paper  having  the  largest  cir- 
culation is  the  best  one  in  which  to  advertise.  The 
printing  of  a  paper,  its  typographical  display,  and  the 
fact  that  it  circulates  among  a  cCsiSs  which  is  able  to  buy 
are  all  factors  in  determining  the  value  of  advertising. 
Most  newspapers  receive  a  great  deal  from  advertising 
agents,  ana  they  themselves  generally  employ  a  man  or 
two  to  gather  advertisements.  Branch  offices  for  their 
receipt  are  kept  by  the  larger  New  Yoi*  diulics  in  up- 
town localities. 

The  accounts  of  a  daily  newspaper  are  not  compli- 
cated. In  small  towns  the  advertismg  is  mostly  by  the 
year,  and  special  terms  and  special  credits  are  held  out. 
Strangers  must  pay  cash  in  advance.  In  large  cities 
only  well-known  houses  which  are  in  the  habit  of  adver- 
tising have  credit  given  them.  Thus  a  bank  or  trust 
company  will  ordinarily  pay  cash,  while  a  mercantile 
house  with  a  quarter  of  the  capital  which  does  consider- 
able advertising  will  have  credit  if  desired.  One  or  two 
hundred  accounts  are  as  many  as  are  kept  by  any  New 
York  daily,  and  in  these  are  included  perhaps  twenty 
of  advertising  agents.  These  agents  are  glad  to  receive 
advertisements  from  any  responsible  source,  give  credit 
to  the  advertiser  and  pa^  cash,  if  necessary,  to  the  news- 
paper. New  York  dailies  present  their  accounts  every 
month  and  expect  payment  at  once.  The  news  com- 
pjinies  pay  once  a  week  for  what  they  get,  and  the  car- 
riers at  the  same  time.  Very  few  newspapers  of  the 
largest  class  now  have  carriers.  Those  who  deliver  the 
journals  are  small  newsdealers  who  the  day  before  pur- 
chase tokens  or  slips  of  paper  entitling  them  to  as  many 
newspsipers  as  they  are  likely  to  require,  and  give  these 
checks  or  tokens  to  the  delivery  clerk  in  the  morning. 
Thus  no  time  is  lost  in  making  change,  and  the  news- 
paper knovFS  more  closely  the  total  number  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  print.  But  in  New  York  the  wholesale 
news  companies  perform  this  function  to  a  very  great 
extent.  They  deliver  to  the  newsdealer,  which  the 
morning  newspapers  will  not  do,  and  they  also  sell  him 
everything  else  he  desires.  On  a  two-cent  paper  the 
usual  discount  to  the  deliverer  is  half  a  cent,  ana  on  the 
three-cent  papers  three-quarters  of  a  cent ;  but  this  is 
sometimes  exceeded.  Half  a  cent  is  generally  demanded 
on  one-cent  papers,  although  this  is  a  large  price  for  dis- 
tribution. 

The  largest  bill  on  a  very  largely  circulated  daily  is  for 
jwper.  All  such  newspapers  are  now  printed  on  web 
presses,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  used  is  enormous. 
The  next  expense  in  some  places  is  the.  editorial,  while 
in  others  it  is  the  composing-room.  The  stereotyping 
expenses  are  dealt  with  as  a  part  of  those  of  the  compos- 
ing-room. The  paper  is  purchased  by  the  counting- 
room,  and  its  receipt  is  verified  by  one  oi  the  men  in  the 
pressroom  who  is  charged  with  that  duty.  The  com- 
positors paste  their  slips  or  duplicates  togetiier,  and  these 
are  meamired  on  Thursday  by  one  of  the  assisttint  fore- 
men, who  also  adds  to  the  account  all  the  bills  of  weekly 
hands  and  sends  it  to  the  cashier.  If  the  place  is  not  a 
very  large  one  tliis  may  be  done  on  Friday.  On  Satur- 
day, the  figures  having  been  verified  as  to  addition,  the 
amount  is  sent  up  in  separate  envelopes  and  the  men 
are  then  paid.  In  the  editorial  room  one  of  the  men  is 
chai^^  with  the  special  duty  of  keeping  the  accounts 
of  that  department,  and  he  makes  up  the  roll  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  city  editor  h^is  examined  the  bills  of 
the  reporters  and  verified  them  against  the  proofs ;  has 
measured  the  amounts  and  entered  the  names  on  his 
book.    The  additicmal  editorial  expenses  are  placed  with 


these  by  the  editor's  secretary,  the  managing  editor  or 
whoever  has  this  responsibility,  and  the  nook  or  sheet 
is  then  sent  to  the  counting-room.  But  no  money  is  sent 
back  with  it.  Each  man  Seis  a  check  given  him  similar 
to  one  drawn  on  a  bank,  which  he  presents  in  the  pub- 
lishing-oflicc.  The  pressroom  has  a  similar  book  to  the 
composing-room,  and  so  has  the  counting-room.  All 
bills  arc  included  in  these  four  departments.  First,  the 
composing-room,  including  the  proof-room  and  stereo- 
typers ;  second,  the  editorial  room,  including  salaries, 
telegraph  expenses  and  special  sums  paid  out  for  news 
or  traveling  expenses,  &c.;  third,  the  pressroom ;  and, 
fourth,  the  publication  office.  Under  this  are  included 
paper,  ink,  presses,  type,  repairs  to  building,  rent,  gas 
and  so  on  ;  but  some  publishers  afterwards  divide  this 
under  other  headings,  so  that  expenses  can  be  more  care- 
fully analyzed.  No  department  receives  any  money  and 
none  actually  pays  out  any,  except  the  counting-room. 
Should  a  reporter  be  sent  at  midnight  from  Boston  to 
St.  Paul,  an  order  would  be  given  on  the  counting-room 
for  the  cash  necessary  for  fare.  If  it  was  not  in  hand 
enough  must  be  borrowed  from  some  one  in  the  build- 
ing, or  else  the  journey  must  be  postponed.  The  edi- 
torial department  has  no  money  of  its  own. 

Subscriptions  are  kept  by  the  same  plan  on  the  weekly 
edition  that  is  practiced  on  country  newspapers.  Each 
issue  has  a  certain  whole  number,  as  583.  When  a  sub- 
scription begins,  instead  of  putting  it  down  as  the  lOUi 
of  August,  1891,  to  expire  August  9, 1892,  fifty-one  num- 
bers are  added,  and  it  expires  with  No.  584.  In  this  way 
the  year  only  has  364  days.  With  the  daily  the  date  sys- 
tem is  followed. 

The  changes  in  newspaper  printing  within  a  few  years 
have  been  very  great.  Up  to  about  1852  most  of  the 
New  York  dailies  were  pnnted  upon  a  flat-bed  press, 
and  nearly  all  of  those  in  other  cities.  Hoe's  type- 
revolving  press,  with  four  cylinders,  was  introduced  in 
1847.  !^ve  years  later  the  largest  circulations  were  of 
sixty  thousand,  but  on  one  four  or  six  cylinder  press  the 
first  or  second  side  required  in  the  one  case  twelve  hours 
and  in  the  other  eight  hours.  Thus  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  had  this  circulation,  went  to  press  with  its  second 
side  at  midnight,  and  did  not  complete  the  impression 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Theoretically,  each  cylin- 
der printed  three  thousand  an  hour ;  practically,  a  four- 
cylinder  could  not  be  depended  upon,  day  after  day,  for 
more  than  five  thousand  an  hour.  The  next  advance 
was  in  having  two  or  three  presses,  so  that  the  first  side 
could  be  held  back  nearly  as  late  as  the  second  side. 
Then  the  number  of  cyhnders  was  increased  until  it 
reached  ten,  which  would  theoretically  print  thirty  thou- 
sand in  an  hour,  and  could  be  dependea  upon  for  twelve 
or  thirteen.  These  presses  were  multiplied  till  some 
establishments  had  ei^ht  of  different  sizes.  The  largest 
were  as  tall  as  an  orainary  three-story  house.  In  1860 
Charles  Craske,  of  New  York,  succeeded  in  getting  pub- 
lishers to  look  at  his  device  for  paper  stereotyping,  which 
had  then  been  shown  for  six  years.  By  this  process  two, 
Uiree  or  four  plates  could  be  made  of  the  same  pages, 
and  as  many  presses  put  at  work  at  once.  At  about  the 
same  time  Bullock  invented  his  press,  which  utiliziHl  this 
stereotyping  method  and  the  web  system  of  feeding, 
and  after  the  war,  the  machine  having  been  more  thor- 
oughly worked  out  on  the  London  Times  in  the  Walter 
press,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hoe  web  press,  which 
was,  however,  far  more  perfect.  Since  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  other  press-builders  have  adopted  the  same  theory. 
The  pressroom  has  become  much  more  compact  and  its 
cost  is  far  less  than  it  was  when  only  half  as  many  copies 
were  printed.  The  number  of  compositors  has  much 
increased,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  telegraph.  Special 
wires  are  now  very  common,  and  ten  or  twenty  columns 
are  frequently  thus  received  on  the  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia dailies.  In  1858  the  newspaper  m  New  York 
that  employed  the  most  compositors  had  forty-five. 
Very  few  of  the  present  dailies  have  so  small  a  force ; 
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four  or  five  pass  oinetj.  nnd  one  employs  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  In  1888  the  total  receipts  of  the  largest  New 
York  daily  were  |SO,000 :  in  ISiS  they  were  |400,000, 
and  they  muet  now  exceed  |S,i»0,0OO. 

Dklton,  Mlohftel,  an  eminent  Boston  founder,  died 
on  October  24,  I8TQ,  lacking  a  few  months  of  beiog 
eighty  years  old.  He  serred  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
Boeti^  Type-Foimdry,  In  1845  entenng  Into  copnrtner- 
ahip  with  Scwall  Phelps  and  puichosing  the  Dickinson 
Type-Poundry,  whltji  they  afterwards  carried  on  as 
Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.    He  was  a  very  skillful  workman. 

DUI1I7-  or  Dandr  BoU.— A  roller  affixed  to  the 

Sper-mu(inK  machine.  It  consists  of  a  light  metal 
line  or  cylmdcr  covered  with  flne  wire-cloth  ;  the  wet 
web  of  paper  carried  on  the  endless  wire  of  the  paper- 
machine  passes  under  this  rolier  and  is  pressed  by  it.  It 
also  serves  to  give  the  laid  or  wove  appeurauce  to  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  when  various  figures,  letters  or  other 
devices  are  woi^ed  in  fine  wire  on  ita  exterior  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  known  as  water-marking,  the  paper  be- 
ing made  thinner  at  the  points  of  impression.  See  under 
Papbb. 

Danish. — The  Danish  language  has  twenty-seven  let- 
ters, including  q,  which  is  discarded  by  some  grammH- 
rians  as  useless.  Both  the  black-letter  or  German  and 
the  Roman  chaTscters  are  used,  the  latter  almost  e xclu- 
sivcty  in  scientific  woriu.  The  A  or  A  is  represented  in 
the  black-letter  the  same  way,  a  little  circle  going  over 
the  top  ;  it  represents  a  broad  or  double  aa.  The  Wore 
is  likewise  imitated  in  the  black-letter;  the  £  and  ce. 
formed  as  in  English,  are  represented  in  Gothic  chamc- 
ters  made  in  the  same  style,  and  the  0  and  0  have  dots 
over  the  top  in  both  sets  of  charaetere.  Every  noun  is 
printed  with  a  capital  letter,  as  in  German.  In  the  bhick. 
Ietl«r  the  Qerman  double  letters  are  used.  There  is  a 
large  body  of  literature  in  Danish,  and  a  great  amount 
of  prlnUng  is  executed  in  that  language. 

DftBh. — A  mark  of  punctuation  which  indicates,  when 
strictly  used,  a  complete  change  in  the  sentence  before 
and  uter,  but  generally  used  somewhat  like  a  paren- 
thesis or  a  colon.  It  is  very  difflcult  to  lay  down  rules 
for  its  use,  Man^  writers  use  It  as  strcngtlieninf;  the 
sense  of  the  previous  pause,  and  therefore  combme  It 
with  the  comma,  the  semi-colon  or  the  colon ;  but  this 
usage  is  not  that  of  the  best  printers.  It  Is  totiilly  in- 
admissible as  somctliing  to  fill  out  a  line,  when  that  ends 
with  a  period  and  there  is  hardly  enough  mutter.  Some 
offices  put  a  thiu  space  on  either  side,  but  general  au- 
thority is  against  tLls  practice.  Used  under  words  in 
catalogues  it  signifies  ditto,  but  in  tables  expresses  a 
blank.  It  has  also  this  sense  in  ordinary  reading  matt«r. 
Da^es  are  cast  on  en,  em,  two-em  and  three-em  bodies, 
and  were  formerly  cast  on  larger  ones,  but  this  practice 
has  gone  out  of  use.  The  line  is  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  body  in  each  of  them,  and  they  can  be  joined  to- 
gether to  make  a  long  dash.  Hyphens  cannot  be  added 
to  make  up  a  little  deflcleney,  as  their  body  is  generally 
alittleheavierand  the  face  is  cast  a  trifie  lower.  Dashes 
are  used  for  the  separations  between  the  heads  of  tables 
and  the  columns,  brass  rules  being  perpendicular,  and 
they  are  also  used  to  divide  the  footings  from  the  main 
part 

D»Tldaoii,  Jamso,  the  editor  of  the  National  Pub- 
lisher and  Printer.  Is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom 
at  Lempitlaw  on  the  Tweed  on  March  1, 1885.  He  came 
to  America  in  1857,  and  has  lived  in  LouisviUe,  Ky., 
since  that  time.  His  first  work  was  in  the  ofiiee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Herald  as  bookkeeper  and  assistant  editor, 
and  he  continued  in  that  position  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  In  1864  he  began  the  publication  01  the 
Wealcrn  Presbyterian,  and  a  few  years  later  added  books 
and  a  printing  department,  in  which  he  lias  continued 


the  publication  of  the  Southern  Publisher  and  Printer, 
especially  in  tlie  interest  of  employing  printers,  amoug 
whom  he  advocated  the  formation  of  a  national  organi- 
zation. After  the  formation  of  the  United  Typothelte 
at  Chicago  in  1887,  at 
which  he  was  present 
as  a  delegate,  and  was 
chosen  recording  sec- 
retary, the  name  of  his 
journal  was  changed 
to  the  National  Pub- 
lisher and  Printer,  He 
has  since  4>erformed 
much  labor  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  has  aided  it 
materially  in  Its  exten- 

D»t1cUoii,  ^loe., 
an  early  Scotch  priot- 
er,  whohadanomcefn 
the  Fryere'sWynde  in 
Edinburgh  in  iSSe. 

DftTia  CMclUat- 
Ing  Presa-— A  press 
made  in  Rhode  Island 
between  1850  and  1860,  in  which  part  of  a  cylinder,  tri- 
angular in  form,  but  with  a  curved  face,  rocked  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  form.  The  press  did  good 
work.  No  strings  or  tapes  were  used  with  the  sheets, 
and  good  register  was  alloided. 

DaTT.WlUiam.— This  gentleman,  who  was  a  cler- 
gyman, wrote  a  System  of  Divinity  in  a  Course  of  Ser- 
mons, filling  twcaty-six  volunies,  of  whidi  he  was  not 
only  the  author  but  also  the  compositor,  pressman  and 
binder.  He  had  no  assistance,  except  such  as  he  derived 
from  a  servant-girl,  who  inked  the  types  for  a  portion  of 
the  edition.  Only  fourteen  copies  were  printed.  The 
work  was  issued  between  1790  and  1807.  The  typog- 
raphy is  poor,  of  course,  but  It  Is  probably  the  largest 
work  ever  executed  by  an  amateur. 

Day,  John,  the  most  eminent  of  the  British  printers 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Dunwicn,  Eng- 
land.   He  began  busincM  about  1546  in  8t,  Hepulchre^a 


Surish,  London,  at  the  slen  of  tho  Resurrection,  and  w 
>T  a  time  partner  with  William  Seres.  In  154S  he  re- 
moved to  Uic  old  city  gate  caUed  Aldersgate.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1553,  he  hada  heense  for  printing  Uie  Catechiom, 


with  tlic  brief  of  nn  A  B  C  or  primer.  When  Queen 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  he  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison  as  nn  ultni-Proteatant,  in  company  with  J<din 
Kogers.  the  niiirtyr,  but  nfterwMds  succeeded  In  escap- 
ing over  the  sea.  He  retunietl  in  1556,  being  the  first 
person  iLdnil!le<l  Into  thu  lively  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany after  it  had  received  ita  charter  Ikmb  I%Uip  tutd 
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Maiy.  Elizabeth's  accession  changed  the  religious  com- 
plexion of  the  authorities,  and  Day  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  principal  publishers.  He  was  warden  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  in  the  years  1564, 1566, 1571  and  1575, 
and  master  in  1580.  In  1572  he  erected  a  new  office  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  It  was  a  neat,  handsome  ^op, 
writes  a  contemporary  chronicler.  **It  was  but  little 
and  low,  and  flat-roofed  and  leaded  like  a  terrace,  railed 
and  posted,  fit  for  men  to  stand  upon  in  any  triumph  or 
show ;  but  could  not  in  any  wise  hurt  and  deface  the 
same.  This  cost  him  forty  or  fifty  pounds."  The  other 
stationers  did  not  like  it  that  he  was  granted  such  a 
privilege,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  it,  as  he  had  pow- 
erful mends  at  court.  At  about  this  time  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Archbishop  Parker  to  print  an  answer  to  a 
foreign  work  which  had  cast  unfavorable  reflections 
upon  the  prelate.  Black-letter  had  been  the  common 
tyx>e  used  up  to  this  time  in  England,  and  Roman  and 
Italic  were  generally  employed  only  for  emphasis,  for 
quotations  or  for  subsidiary  matter.  Parker  determined 
tiiat  he  would  have  his  books  in  the  form  common  to  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  thus  wrote  to  a  correspondent : 
'*  To  the  better  accomplishment  of  this  worke  and  others 
that  shall  followe,  I  have  spoken  to  Dale  the  printer  to 
cast  a  new  Italian  letter,  which  he  is  doinge,  and  it  will 
cost  him  xl  marks ;  and  loth  he  and  other  printers  be  to 
print  any  lattin  booke,  because  they  will  not  hcarc  be 
uttered,  and  for  that  Bookes  printed  in  Englande  be  in 
suspition  abroade.''  He  was  the  first  who  cut  and  cast 
Saxon  characters.  Greek  was  also  brought  by  him  to  a 
state  of  very  great  perfection.  He  published,  among 
a  vast  number  of  other  things,  a  collection  of  notes  of 
English  history,  written  at  the  time  of  Alfred,  which 
forms  the  foimdation  of  the  study  of  the  chronicles  of 
England  before  the  Norman  invasion.  He  printed  John 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five 
works  are  known  to  have  been  brought  out  from  his 
press.  His  mark  was  a  punning  one,  as  was  common  at 
that  day.  The  sun  is  shown  rising,  and  a  boy  is  repre- 
sented as  awakening  his  sleeping  companion,  saying : 
"  Arise,  for  it  is  Day."  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
by  each  wife  thirteen  children.  He  died  on  July  23, 
1584,  at  Walden,  in  Essex,  haWng  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  printer  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was 
buried  in  Uie  church  of  Bradley-Purva,  where,  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
which  is  inlaid  in  brass  with  the  efl)gics  of  a  man  and 
woman  kneeling  aj^ainst  a  table,  before  which  are  two 
children  in  swaadlmg  clothes,  while  behind  the  man  are 
six  sons  and  behind  Uie  woman  five  daughters,  all  kneel- 
ing in  his  honor. 

Daje,  Stephen,  who  was  the  first  printer  in  the 
present  United  States,  was  employed  by  the  Rev.  Joss 
Glover  to  come  over  here  and  take  the  management  of 
the  press  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  John  Day,  the  eminent  English  printer, 
but  no  positive  proof  exists  of  this.  He  was  bom  in 
London  and  serv^  his  apprenticeship  there.  The  press 
was  put  into  operation  in  the  early  part  of  1689,  and 
Dave  continuea  in  its  charge  about  ten  yetirs.  Thomas 
thinks  he  was  bred  to  the  press,  as  his  knowledge  of 
composition  was  slight.  It  is  not  known  why  he  ceased ; 
Mr.  Dunster,  the  president  of  the  college,  who  was  his 
employer,  may  have  been  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  he 
may  have  concluded  that  he  earned  too  little.  He  after- 
wards sued  Dunster  for  one  hundred  pounds  for  former 
services,  but  was  non-suited.  In  some  legal  papers  after 
1650  Daye  is  styled  locksmith.  He  was  gninted  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  1641,  but  had  not  yet  received 
them  in  1655,  as  the  order  was  then  confirmed.  He  died 
in  Cambridge  on  December  22, 1668,  aged  fifty-eight. 
Xo  imprint  is  to  be  seen  on  any  of  his  books. 

Dajton,  Ohio. — A  city  sixty  miles  north  of  Cincin- 
nati, founded  in  1795.  Newspapers  have  been  issued 
there  since  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Jour- 


nal having  been  founded  in  1808.  There  are  five  dailies, 
eight  weeklies  and  nine  other  periodicals.  There  are 
several  large  job  oflices. 

Dead. — Dead  copy  is  that  which  refers  to  something 
the  interest  in  which  has  gone  by,  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  be  employed  ;  d^d  matter  is  type  composed 
at  a  certain  time  which  has  lost  its  value  and  is  to  be 
distributed.  Thus  a  statement  of  the  ceremonies  which 
were  to  take  place  at  General  Grant's  funeral  would  be 
known  as  dead  copy  as  soon  as  the  obsequies  took  place, 
for  it  could  never  be  used,  the  actual  ceremonies  differ- 
ing largely  from  those  which  were  given  out  to  the  press 
beforehand ;  and  the  type  used  in  a  report  in  a  daily 
the  day  after  the  funeral  was  dead  as  soon  as  printea, 
unless  part  was  to  be  used  in  a  semi -weekly  or  weekly. 
The  editors  of  a  daily  eive  out  the  copy  which  is  desir- 
able in  the  next  issue,  but  the  paper  is  always  overset. 
There  is  more  matter  to  go  in  than  there  is  space.  That 
which  can  be  used  next  day  is  put  aside,  but  much  must 
be  used  that  day  or  not  at  all.  If  it  cannot  be  cut  down 
and  there  is  no  room  for  it,  it  is  killed,  the  correspond- 
ing word  to  this  bein^  saved.  When  kiUed  it  is  known 
as  dead  ;  that  which  is  saved  is  live.  On  a  large  daily 
the  matter  which  is  killed  in  a  week  sometimes  has  cost 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  composition.  In  most 
dailies  of  large  size  copy  which  has  once  been  set  is  to 
be  paid  for  to  the  writer,  whether  used  or  not. 

Deadhead. — This  is  a  person  who  receives  anything 
of  commercial  value  without  paying  for  it.  It  is  most 
commonly  used  in  reference  to  those  who  are  given  free 
entrance  to  places  of  amusement,  gratuitous  use  of  tele- 
graph and  express  facilities,  and  passage  in  public  con- 
veyances without  charge.  It  is  oiten  used  in  respect  to 
members  of  the  press.  An  abbreviation  for  this  word  is 
D.  H.,  and  an  equivalent  is  in  the  phrase,  "  He  has  had 
his  hat  chalked." 

Dead  Horse.— ^Matter  charged  for  before  set.  It  is 
now  difficult  to  do  this ;  but  formerly  when  compositors 
made  up  their  own  matter  it  was  the  custom  to  charge 
by  pages.  To  make  sure  that  the  weekly  bill  would 
include  all  that  might  be  done  till  Saturday  night  this 
portion  was  estimated.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how  abuses 
could  grow  out  of  this.  In  Moxon's  time  this  was  known 
as  horseflesh,  the  compositor  abating  it  in  his  next  bill. 
Savage  entitles  it  horse. 

Debito  (Ital.). — To  write  in  a  bill  a  greater  amount 
than  has  really  been  made.  This  leaves  the  compositor 
in  debt  the  next  fortnight. 

Ddbloquer  (Fr.).— To  rectify  letters  which  have  been 
turned  upside  down  while  waiting  for  sorts. 

Ddoharge,  le  Papier  de  (Fr.).— The  set-off  sheet. 

D6char^er  (Fr.). — To  discharge  ;  decharger  un  ap- 
prenti,  to  discharge  an  apprentice. 

Declxno-OctaTO.— The  fold  of  a  book  commonly 
known  as  18mo.  Printers  do  not  use  the  Latin  names 
for  sizes  higher  than  duodecimo.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  sheets  to  impose. 

Decixno-Sexto. — The  bibliographical  term  used  for 
16mo.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  absolute  fold  of  the 
sheet ;  neither  do  the  terms  octavo,  quarto,  24mo  nor 
36mo.  The  ordinary  16mo  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  duo- 
decimo and  a  little  squarer,  as  that  is  a  little  squarer  than 
an  octavo. 

Deckel  (Ger.). — The  outer  tympan. 

Deckelbander  (Ger.).— The  joints  of  the  tympan. 

Deckel  XJebersiehexi  (Ger.).— To  cover  the  tym- 
pan. 

Deckle-Sdged. — The  rough,  untrimmed  edge  of 
hand-made  paper  is  called  deckle-edged.  The  pulp  is 
taken  up  in  a  sieve  and  shaken,  and  the  sides  naturally 
are  uneven.  Deckle-edges  are  imitated  by  cutting  and 
tearing  machine-made  paper. 
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Ddcouper  la  Frisquette  (Fr.).--To  cut  out  the 
frisket. 

DMioace  (Fr.).--The  dedication. 

Dedication. — A  preface  or  note  following  the  title- 
page  of  a  book,  containing  a  complimentary  inscrip- 
tion from  the  author  to  a  particular 
person  ;  an  address  to  a  patron,  pre- 
fixed to  a  book,  testifying  respect 
and  recommending  the  work  to  his 
protection  and  favor.  A  dedication 
may  be  in  plain  type,  covering  a  por- 
tion of  a  paee,  set  a  size  or  two  larger 
than  the  body  of  the  book  and  double 
leaded,  but  it  is  more  commonly  dis- 
played. Its  place  is  on  the  third  page.  In  this  only 
capitals,  small  capitals  and  black-letter  arc  used,  but  of 

late  years  Italic 
capitals  have 
also  been  em- 
ployed in  occa- 
sional lines.  The 
lines  arc  divided 
according  to 
sense  and  to  the 
connection  of  the 
words,  and  the 
name  of  the  per- 
son the  book  is 
dedicated  to  al- 
ways makes  a 
line.  Of  the  above  examples  the  first  is  taken  from 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  but  the  otlicr  is  an  im- 
aginary one. 

Dedikation  (Ger.).— The  dedication. 

Ddfecteux  (Fr.).— Spoiled ;  wasted. 

Defekt  (Ger.). — SpoilcKi ;  wasted  ;  incomplete ;  bat- 
tered letters. 

Defektbogen  (Ger.).— Sheets  which  complete  an 
imperfect  book ;  as  a  rule  these  are  courteously  fur- 
nished, if  wanting,  by  German  publishers. 

Defektkasten  (Ger.).— Sort  case,  font  case. 

Defektaohrank  (Ger.).— Closet  for  the  sort  or  font 
cases. 

Defektzettel  (Ger.).— List  of  the  additional  sorts 
required  after  a  font  is  laid. 

Ddfeta  (Fr.). — Defects,  injuries;  also,  sorts  needed 
from  the  type-founder  when  a  now  font  is  first  put  into 
use. 

De  Foreest,  Henry,  an  early  New  York  printer. 
He  publislKKl  the  New  York  Evenmg  Post  in  1746,  and 
was  a  partner  of  Bradford  in  his  last  years. 

Ddgager  (Fr.).— To  unlock  (a  form  or  galley). 

Degener  Cylinder  Press.- A  machine  patented 
in  November,  1861,  having  a  stationary  bed,  over  which 
a  cylinder  was  rolled,  somewhat  similar  to  a  proof -press. 
It  was,  however,  geared  into  a  rack  at  the  side,  so  that 
positive  pressure  could  be  applied,  instead  of  depending 
upon  weight.  Instead  of  having  a  fly,  the  sheet  was 
ciiught  by  nippers  after  being  printed  and  laid  upon 
tlie  table,  printed  side  up. 

Degener,  Frederick  Otto,  the  inventor  of  the 
Liberty  press,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  March  15, 
1873.  He  was  an  expert  machinist,  and  had  been  for 
a  number  of  yejirs  with  George  P.  Gordon,  the  press- 
builder,  for  whom  he  was  dntu^htsnian  and  general 
designer.  About  1859,  while  in  Mr.  Gordon's  employ- 
ment, he  invented  the  successful  jjobbing-press  generally 
Cjilled  the  Degener  during  his  lifetime,  but  more  com- 
monly known  tis  the  Liberty  at  present.  For  many  years 
this  and  the  Gordon  were  the  two  job-presses  principally 
in  use.  It  was  first  manufactured  under  the  firm-name 
of  Degener  &  Weiler,  but  now  by  the  Liberty  Machine 
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Comi)any.  Mr.  Degener  also  invented  and  patented  a 
machine  for  paging  blank-books,  an  automatic  fan,  im- 
provements in  Sie  cylinder  press,  improvements  in  ink 
distribution  for  job-presses,  a  large  cylinder  press  and 
another  job^press  in  addition  to  the  Liberty. 

De  la  Rue,  Thomas,  the  printer  of  playing-cards, 
was  bom  in  Enghmd  in  1794,  learned  the  trade  of  a 
printer  and  subsequently  embarked  in  business  for  him- 
self. About  1820  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  golden  letters,  and  when  Queen  Victoria  was 
inaugurated  the  Sun  newspaper  was  by  his  aid  printed 
in  gold.  He  was  active  in  the  world's  fairs  at  London  in 
1851  and  in  Paris  in  1855.    He  died  on  June  7, 1866. 

Delavare. — Panting  was  introduced  into  Delaware 
in  1763  at  Wilmington.  The  principal  publications  are 
at  Wilmington,  which  does  a  lar^  job-printing  busi- 
ness. The  dailies  published  in  this  State  number  five, 
weeklies  twenty  and  monthlies  one. 

Dele. — The  mark  of  a  proof -reader,  signifying  to  take 
out.  It  is  a  d,  made  after  the  old  style,  the  ascending 
stroke  turning  back,  thus :  S.  The  proof-reader  should 
exercise  peculiar  vigilance  in  these  cases,  when  the  re- 
vise returns,  to  see  that  more  has  not  been  taken  out 
than  should  be,  or  that  some  error  has  not  been  made  in 
correction.  The  word  is  the  second  person  singular,  im- 
perative mood,  of  the  active  Latin  verb  deleo,  to  blot 
out,  to  expunge,  and  therefore  signifies :  Do  thou  ex- 
punge. 

Deleted. — Taken  out,  as  a  word  or  a  letter. 

Ddlid  (Fr.).— The  hair-line,  the  serif. 

Duller  (Fr.).— To  untie. 

DeliTOrer. — A  carrier  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine ; 
also,  in  some  cases,  tlie  one  who  sees  that  the  newspa- 
pers are  furnished  to  the  carriers  and  local  agents. 

DeliToring  Books. — It  is  the  general  pmctice  with 
publishers  to  leave  a  work  when  finished  in  the  ware- 
house of  the  printer,  and  to  send  written  orders  for  the 
delivery  of  a  part  iis  occasion  or  convenience  suits.  The 
warehouseman  should  always  be  prepared  to  deliver 
copies  to  these  orders  at  the  moment,  otherwise  com- 
plaint will  be  made  against  him  and  he  will  incur  blame ; 
but  he  ought  not  on  any  account  to  deliver  copies  with- 
out a  written  order,  for  should  there  happen  a  mistake  or 
an  omission  in  the  publishers  making  an  entry,  credit  will 
not  be  ^iven  for  them  and  he  will  be  held  responsible. 
He  ougnt  invariably  to  enter  them  instanter,  and  take 
the  person's  signature  to  the  entry  and  tile  the  order. 
He  will  then  be  enabled,  when  an  account  of  the  deliv- 
ery is  called  for,  to  prove  its  correctness. — Savage, 

DeliTerj-Board. — The  place  upon  the  press  where 
the  sheets  are  deposited  after  being  printed. 

Delphin. — A  name  applied  to  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
classics  prepared  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  use  of 
the  Dauphin,  and  therefore  entitled  in  usum  Delphini. 
These  books  were  greatly  esteemed  for  their  accuracy. 

Demi-Cadratins  (Fr.).— En  quadrats. 

Demi-Feoille  (Fr.).— A  half  sheet. 

Demy. — A  size  of  printing-paper  which  is  22}^  by 
173^  inches ;  writing-paper,  20  by  15^  inches. 

Denmark. — A  country  in  Europe,  between  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  and  the  German  Ocean,  small  in  size,  but  doing 
much  printing.  In  1878  the  number  of  printing  estab- 
lishments in  Copenhagen  was  fifty-two,  there  being  107 
in  the  provinces ;  at  the  end  of  1889  there  were  ninety- 
nine  in  the  capital  and  135  in  the  provinces,  or  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent. 

Dentelle. — A  lac4;-like  dotting  in  binding,  formed 
by  the  repeated  impressions  of  a  single  tool. 

Depreciation  of  MateriaL— All  the  material  of  a 
printing-ofiice  suffers  from  use,  and  an  allowance  must 
be  made  every  yciir  to  replace  tliat  which  is  worn  out. 
What  that  rate  should  be  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
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qiiantily  of  woik  done  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
is  handled.  An  office  having  forty  thousand  pounds  of 
type  and  employing  thirty  compositors  will  not  wear 
out  its  material  as  quickly  as  would  be  done  if  there 
were  fifty  or  seventy-five  men.  As  a  rule,  however, 
printing-offices  are  not  stocked  with  much  more  type 
than  is  necessary  to  do  the  work,  and  the  ratio  of  depre- 
ciation can  be  arrived  at  more  closely  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  case  just  given.  Direct  injury  on  the 
press  amounts  to  little.  It  is  the  locking-up,  the  plan- 
ing, the  correcting,  and  the  setting  and  distribution  which 
wear  out  letters.  Before  the  introduction  of  stereotyp- 
ing the  New  York  Sun  had  a  new  dress  every  tm^ 
months,  the  old  one  being  destroyed  in  that  time.  The 
edition  was  about  sixtv  thousand  copies,  and  there  was 
t^l>e  enough  in  the  office  to  set  up  the  forms  about  five 
tunes.  Therefore,  seventy-eight  impressions  of  60,000 
each  used  up  twenty  pages  of  type,  thus  giving  the  life 
of  type  at  936,000  impressions.  On  the  Tribune,  where 
more  type  was  bought  and  the  editions  were  not  so  large, 
a  font  lasted  fifteen  months.  Since  the  introduction  of 
stereotyping  type  lasts  from  two  to  four  years.  It  must, 
however,  in  the  end  be  replaced.  So,  too,  must  be  the 
cases  and  frames,  and  in  fact  all  the  appurtenances  of 
the  composing-room  ;  the  presses  must  be  repaired  and 
finally  discaraed,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  fixtures  of 
the  establishment.  All  attempts  to  fix  an  exact  rate  on 
this  deterioration  have  proved  failures  ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  settled  that  in  a  book  and  job  office  the 
type  must  be  replaced  every  six  or  seven  years  if  much 
business  is  done  ;  the  galleys,  cases,  frames,  stones  and 
so  on  will  not  last  longer  than  a  dozen  years,  and  the 
presses  about  twenty.  In  the  case  of  presses  a  new 
reason  for  depreciation  comes  in  not  found  in  the  type. 
The  demand  for  better  presses,  to  do  work  more  easuy, 
more  rapidly  or  more  skillfully,  must  be  met  in  good 
offices,  and  consequently  old  presses,  still  capable  of 
doing  fair  work,  are  thrown  away  to  put  in  more  per- 
fect ones.  Thus  the  Adams  press  was  discarded  in  New 
Toric,  as  it  did  not  turn  out  enough  work  for  the  space 
occupied.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  an  office  has  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  material,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  pressroom  and  the  composing-room,  its  depre- 
ciation will  be  on 

No.        Depre- 
Value,     of  Yean,    ciatlon. 

Composiiig-room,  type $15,000  7  $S,143 

ComposiTifC-rooin,  miscellaneous    .     10,000  12  888 

Pressroom 25,000  20  1,260 

Totals $50,000  $4,226 

or  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent,  a  year.  Any  system 
of  bookkeeping  which  does  not  incluae  this  expense  does 
not  disclose  the  true  state  of  affairs.  If  such  an  office 
did  a  hundred  thousand  dollara' worth  of  work  in  a  year 
5  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  every  bill  for  depreciation. 
De  Vinne,  in  his  Price-List,  estimates  the  depreciation  on 
machinery  at  10  per  cent. 

Deroxne,  Jacques  Antoine,  a  skillful  French 
binder  of  the  last  century,  was  one  of  a  family  of  book- 
binders which  can  be  traced  back  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  brought  to  perfec- 
tion the  figures  like  lace  whidi  had  originated  before 
them,  but  which  thev  used  freely.  Jacques  Antoine 
Derome  died  in  1761,  and  his  youngest  son,  Nicolas 
Denis,  also  very  skillful,  died  about  1790.  Tooled  mo- 
rocco was  the  favorite  style  of  Nicolas  Derome. 

Derrley*  Charles,  a  Parisian  tjrpe-founder,  who  at- 
tained ^reat  celebrity  for  his  borders,  vignettes  and 
new  devices.  His  specimen-book,  published  about  1860, 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  fine  printing  in  this  country, 
where  a  number  of  copies  were  dispos^  of.  The  colors 
were  fine,  the  register  exact,  and  many  new  devices  were 
shown.  He  was  oom  at  Moissey  on  August  17, 18^,  and 
died  in  Paris  in  1877.  He  was  trained  as  a  compositor  at 
Besana>n,  and  became  a  type-founder  in  the  employment 
of  M.  Jules  Didot. 


Descender.— A  descending  letter  is  one  in  which  a 
part  of  the  face  goes  below  l£e  bottom  of  the  m  or  n. 
Thus  p,  q  and  g  are  descending  lettera.  Out  of  two 
hundred  lettera  counted  in  common  matter,  fifteen  only 
were  descending,  while  seventy  were  ascending.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  of  as- 
cending or  descending 
lettera  adds  much  to 
the  legibility  of  mat- 
ter, as  is  evidenced 
by  the  difficulty  with 
which  lines  of  capitals 
or  small  capitals  are 
read.  In  the  three  ex- 
amples herewith, 
showing  tlie  value  of 
a  shoulder,  one  is  in 
the  way  in  which  ordi- 
nary printing  is  done ; 
another  cuts  off  the 
lower  shoulder,  and 
the  third  both  upper 
and  lower  shouldera. 


Have  the  mold  carefully 
cleaned  and  oiled  on  the  In- 
side. Set  it  upright,  with  the 
core  in  its  place  in  the  centre. 
Then  pour  in  the  composi- 
tion hot  from  the  kettle  care- 
fully upon  the  end  of  the 
core,  so  as  to  run  down  the 
core. 


ORDINARY  WAT. 


Have  the  mold  carefullT 
cleaned  and  oiled  on  the  in- 
side.   Set  it  uFiiGht.  with  the 

re  in  its  place  in  the  centre, 
pour  in  the  cqmposi- 


coreu 
Then 
tion  h< 


jot  from  the  kettle  care- 
fullT upon  the  end  of  the 
core,  so  as  to  run  down  the 
core. 


TTPB  WrraOUT  LOWER  SHOULDKR. 


Have  THC  mou)  careruLLT 
CLeaneo  ano  oilcd  on  thc 
insiDC.  scT  rr  uptigiit.  wira 
TBe  core  in  its  PLace  m  tho 
cenTre.  Tuen  pour  in  thc 
oomposrrion  hot  prom  tho 
KCTTLe  cuerulLT  upon  tbc 
euD  op  TBe  core,  so  as  to  run 
Down  THC  core. 


TTPE  WITHOUT  BHOUUDIR. 


Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  the  capital  of 
that  State,  began 
printing  in  July,  1^9, 
when  the  Iowa  Star 
was  brought  out  by 
Barlow  Granger,  who 
is  still  living.  There 
are  now  published 
there  four  daily  and 
twenty-three  weeklies. 
There  are  several  inde- 
pendent job  offices, 
two  lithographic  es- 
tablishments and  one  engraver.  The  State  printing  fur- 
nishes employment  for  many  persons. 

Desserrer  (Fr.). — To  unlock  (a  form  or  galley). 

Detention  of  Proof. — On  ordinary  work  no  proof 
should  be  detained  by  the  author  or  editor  more  than  a 
day ;  nor  without  special  agreement  should  he  ever  hold 
it  back  more  than  three  days.  Under  the  former  way, 
allowing  three  days  for  composition,  the  reading  of  the 
Urst  proof  and  its  correction,  a  day  for  going  and  re- 
turning, a  day  at  the  author's,  and  a  day  tor  tinal  read- 
ing and  casting,  a  week  is  needed  for  a  return  of  type,  it 
thus  requiring  on  small  pica  about  two  hundred  pounds 
for  each  man  employea ;  under  the  latter  procedure, 
with  two  da)rs  more,  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
Thus  to  get  up  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages,  employing 
five  workmen,  will  require  thirteen  hundred  pounds  and 
will  take  over  a  month.  But  supposing  that  the  author 
does  not  return  proofs  under  a  week,  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  will  be  needed.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  for 
printers  objecting  to  tho  holding  of  proofs  for  so  long  a 
time  out  of  tlie  office,  as  it  renders  necessary  the  purchase 
of  so  much  more  type,  and  it  is  ^iist  for  them  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  publisher  and  charge  him  de- 
murmge  after  a  certain  time.  In  some  aises  the  work 
cannot  be  done  otherwise,  but  then  there  should  be  a 
clear  agreement.  Presses  held  back  by  customers  while 
forms  are  on  should  also  be  charged  for. 

Detergent.— A  composition  or  substance  to  take  off 
grease  or  ink. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Printing  began  in  Detroit  in  1800, 
when  the  Essaie  du  Michigan  ou  Observateur  Impartial, 
in  French  and  English,  was  published.  In  1817  another 
periodical,  in  French  and  English,  was  begun.  The 
Michigtin  Henild,  in  1825,  was  the  precursor  of  the  Eng- 
lish press,  newspapers  multiplying  very  fast  after  1850. 
There  are  now  six  dailies,  twenty -one  weeklies  and  seven- 
teen other  periodicals  published  there.    There  are  also 
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nuroeroua  Job  offices,  some  of  constdcrnble  size,  leTentl 
Utbographic  eBtabUshmenta  and  a  number  of  bookbind- 
cries.     Electrotyping  Is  done  in  several  places. 

DSTloes,  Printen'. — Prfoteis'  emblems  or  vign- 
ettes, serving  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  tvpographicat 
art  SB  trode-mnrks,  now  nearly  abandoned  by  pnutcra. 
There  are,  however,  some  printers,  publisheis  and  book- 
sellers who  still  use  them,  and  if  well  executed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tlist  they  lend  a.  grace  to  the  page.  Ex- 
amples of  the  devices  of  some  of  the  more  do^  early 
printers  are  shown,  together  with  a.  few  of  the  present 
day,  on  pages  138  and  139. 

DeTll.— The  errand-boy  or  youngest  nppTcntlce  in  a 
printing-offlce.  This  term  is  going  out  of  use  in  Amer- 
ica In  common  with  the  apprenticeship  system.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  derived  from  the  belief  that  John  F^ist 
was  In  league  with  the  devil,  and  the  urchin  covered 
with  ink  certainly  made  a  very  good  representation  of 
his  Satanic  majesty.  "  The  Printer^s  Devil,"  says  Mc- 
Creery,  a  poetical  printer,  "  is  a  character  almost  Iden- 
tified with  the  origin  of  the  art.  and  we  may  consider 
ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate  In  having  a  guardian  ex- 
clusively assigned  to  us,  from  whom,  notwiihslandiag 
his  general  bad  conduct  to  other  people,  we  have  so 
little  to  apprehend,  and  who  is  commonly  our  faithful 
assistant,  both  In  our  labors  and  our  pleasures."  An 
early  author  gives  the  following  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  legend  of  the  compact  between  Fust  and  the  acril  i 

"  Fust  having  taken  to  Paris  some  copies  of  the  Bible, 
of  which  many,  printed  upon  vellum,  were  ornamented 
with  letters  and  vignettes,  sold  them  as  manuscripts  at 
an  excessive  price.  But  the  buyera,  struck  with  the 
great  number  and  the  resemblance  of  the  copies,  ac- 
cused him  of  magic.  Puisued  for  this  by  justice,  he 
was  obliffed  to  flee  to  Mentz.  The  matter  was  inquired 
into,  and  his  innocence  appearing  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  made  a  decree  which  relieved  John  Fust  of  all 
Kccusations  and  actions  sgainst  him  on  account  of  the 
sale  of  Bibles,  considering  thiit  tbcy  were  the  product 
of  a  new  Invention,  yet  unknown  in  Paris." 

A  more  circumstaitlal  account  of  this  occurrence  ap- 
pears in  Walkius,  who  published  it  in  1609  In  Btrasbourg, 
but  this  does  not  lean  upon  the  magical  part ; 

"I  have  heard  Heniy  Schnore,  a  Belgian,  and  the 
prevoat  of  Lubura^e,  say  tliat  even  before  typography, 
this  new  art  of  which  I  have  been  talking,  had  become 
known  and  was  still  a  mystery,  a  certain  Fust,  who  had 
labored  assiduously  at  Mentz  upon  this  discovery,  pos- 
sessing some  copies  of  the  Bible  printed  by  himself, 
went  to  Paris  with  his  books  in  order  to  reap  a  proflt 
from  this  new  venture.  And  while  before  the  price  of 
a  single  copr  of  the  Bible  upon  parchment,  which  a 
labonouB  and  diligent  scribe  could  not  finish  copving 
but  after  a  long  space  of  time,  rose  to  four  or  five  nun- 
dred  crowns.  Fust  sold  his  at  the  very  much  lower  flgure 
of  slity  crowns-  Among  the  buyers  there  was  at  first 
a  great  astonishment  at  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
copies  to  each  other,  a  resemblance  which  was  such  that 
in  so  immense  a  number  of  letters,  in  an  amy  of  text  so 
extended,  and  even  in  the  position  of  words,  there  was 
not  a  single  i  nor  a  single  maA  whatever  that  was  not 
exactly  like  those  in  oil  the  other  volumes.     All  the 


could  understand  the  cause  of  such  an  astonishing  re- 
semblance. Kow,  as  the  buyers  were  hesitating,  and  as 
the  sale  went  off  very  slowly.  Fust  gave  up  some  of  his 
copies  at  the  price  of  fifty  crowns ;  finally  he  lowered 
them  to  forty  crowns  and  even  less.  Later,  those  who 
had  bought  these  Bibles  the  first,  having  learned  that 
others  after  them  had  obtained  from  Fust  the  same 
work  at  a  very  Inferior  price  and  indeed  almost  for 
nothing.  Informed  besides  of  the  discovery  of  this  new 
and  admirable  process  for  reproducing  infinitely  tlie 
characters  until  then  written,  accused  Fust  of  having 
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tricked  them.  They  brought  him  back  the  work  and 
demanded  their  money,  pretending  that  he  had  made 
them  pay  twice,  thrice  or  even  four  times  the  true  value 
of  his  Dook.  Towreatawav  their  money  they  employed 
every  device  and  left  neltner  tnice  nor  repose  to  the 
unhappy  artisan.  Returning  from  Paris  to  Mentz  Fust 
was  not  even  there  safe  from  their  demands,  and  saw 
himself  constrained,  in  order  to  escape  them,  to  leave 
Mentz  and  settle  down  at  Strasbourg." 

On  this  subject  Moxon  says  ;  "  The  pressman  some- 
times has  a  week  boy  to  take  sheets,  as  they  are  printed, 
off  the  tvmpnn  ;  these  boys  do  In  a  printing-house  com- 
monly black  and  daub  themselves,  whence  the  workmen  ' 
do  jocosely  call  them  devils,  and  sometimes  spirits,  and 
sometimes  flics."  Savage,  writing  in  1840,  says  :  "  The 
boys  that  make  the  fires,  sweep  the  rooms,  assist  in  the 
warehouse  and  go  on  errands  are  now  called  devils,  or 
printers'  devils,  but  in  the  trade  they  are  generally  called 
errand-boys  and  warehouse -boys." 

Deiil'B  Tall. — The  bar  of  a  hand-press,  by  which 
the  Impression  is  takea 

De  Vlnae,  Theodore  Low,  of  New  York,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  De  Vinne,  a  minister  of  (he 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  on  December  23, 
1828.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  He  did  some  temporary  work 
in  a  printing-office 
at  Fishkill.M.Y., 
in  1843,  but  soon 
after  began   leara- 

earnest  with  the 
Gazette,  at  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.  The 
oftice  was  a  very 
small  one,  and  the 
three  apprentices 
who  were  employed 
were  obliged  to  do 
evenrthing  that  the 
calling  requu^ 
In  1847  he  went  to 
New  York,  where 
he  worked  at  press 
and  case  in  several 
offlccs  with  the  pur 
pose  of  learning  dif 
lerent  branches  of 
printing.  Hearing 
m  1849  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Francis  Hart,  a  skill- 
ful printer,  he  appfied  for  and  obtained  a  situation  as  job 
compositor.  In  1834  he  was  made  foreman  there,  which 
position  he  held  for  nine  years.  In  1809,  an  offer  having 
been  made  to  him  of  a  partnership  elsewhere,  Francis 
Hart,  not  to  be  outdone,  made  him  a  member  of  the 
firm.  The  specialties  of  the  house  at  that  time  were 
railroad  and  steamboat  printing  and  general  job-work. 
It  has  since  changed  almost  entirely  to  bookwork.  In 
1861  Mr.  De  Vinne  began  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
printing  for  the  Printer,  a  Journal  then  published  in 
New  "Jork.  His  first  long  article  was  upon  a  subject 
to  which  be  has  ever  since  devoted  much  attention,  the 
Profits  of  Book  Composition.  The  second  was  an  essay 
on  trades  unions.     At  alwut  this  time  he  delivered  an 

'dress  b« 
printiuK. 

price  of  everything  which  entered  into  making  an  esti- 
mate, whether  labor  or  material,  became  so  different  from 
what  it  hsd  been  in  peace  that  Mr.  De  Vinne  and  Peter 


A  society  was  formed  and  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  ttie 
public  was  adopted.  Mr.  De  Vinne  was  chosen  the  secre- 
tary of  this  association  of  employing  printers,  serving 
on  several  important  committees  and  doing  much  other 
work.    The  new  society,  which  was  known  as  the  Ty- 
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pothetae,  proved  valuable  in  allaying  animosities  and  in 
ffiving  to  all  its  members  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade.  In  1873  the  house  l^gan  to  print 
St.  Nicholas,  and  shortly  after  the  Century  Magazine. 
At  that  time  all  magazines  were  printed  upon  wet  paper, 
although  a  great  deal  of  fine  job-work  and  bookwork  was 
done  upon  dry  paper.  Mr.  De  Vinne  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  presswork  of  the  cut  forms  of  the  Century 
upon  dry  paper,  and  after  many  discouragements  was 
successful  m  attaining  the  results  he  desired  and  in  pro- 
ducing a  more  brilliant  effect  from  fine  engravings  than 
had  been  thought  possible.  His  methods  were  adopted 
in  other  offices,  but  the  difficulties  of  printing  ui)on  dry 
paper  were  not  entirely  surmounted  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  first  to  use  surfaced  paper  for  magazine 
work  and  fine  bookwork  with  illustnitions.  His  firm 
has  recently  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  one  of 
the  largest  works  ever  issued  from  the  American  press, 
the  Century  Dictionary. 

Francis  Hart  died  in  1877,  and  in  1883  Mr.  De  Vinne 
a.ssociated  with  himself  his  son,  Theodore  B.  De  Vinne, 
as  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  &  Co.  In  1885  they  erected 
a  large  and  commodious  building  in  Lafavette  place 
expressly  for  a  printing-house,  and  removed  thither  in 
May,  1886.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  Mr.  De 
Vinne  was  led  to  investigate  the  question  of  prices  very 
closely,  and  after  he  became  secretary  of  the  Typothetae 
many  demands  were  made  upon  him  for  information. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  need  of  a  new  book  of  au- 
thority. In  1869  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
Printers'  Price-List,  a  manual  intended  to  furnish  print- 
ers facts  for  making  estimates  correctly.  A  second  en- 
larged edition  was  published  in  1871,  which  was  warmly 
approved  of  by  the  trade.  Mr.  De  Vinne*s  studies  of 
printing  showed  him  where  many  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted by  bibliographers  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  invention  of  the  art.  The 
early  writers  were  not  printers,  and  pursued  their  studies 
without  proper  knowledge  of  technical  details.  He  felt 
tliat  the  explanation  of  many  difficulties  could  alone  be 
found  by  using  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  experi- 
ence of  printers.  The  result  of  his  researches  and  rea- 
soning appeared  in  the  Invention  of  Printing,  a  thick 
octavo  of  550  pages,  which  was  everywhere  received  as 
a  valuable  summary  of  the  evidences  concerning  the  in- 
vention. The  date  of  its  appearance  was  1878.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  Century  Magazine  essays  on  the 
Grow^th  of  Engraving  on  Wood,  Jrlantin  and  the  Plan- 
tin-Moretus  Museum,  the  Printing  of  the  Century  and 
other  papers  concerning  typography.  Upon  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  New  York  Typothetae  in  1883  Mr.  De 
Vinne  was  elected  a  vice-president.  Lately,  upon  the 
death  of  William  C.  Martin,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
that  or^nization.  When  the  United  TypothetiB  was 
formed  in  Chicago  in  1887  he  was  elected  its  first  presi- 
dent, although  not  present.  He  discharged  the  outies 
of  that  office  for  the  next  year,  and  at  its  sessions  in  New 
York  in  18^.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Aldine,  Authors' 
and  Orolier  clubs,  and  has  done  efficient  service  as  a 
member  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  last-named 
society. 

Dextrine,  known  as  British  gum,  is  produced  from 
starch  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  alkalies  and  dias- 
tase, and  by  roasting  it  at  a  temperature  of  from  248  to 
320  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  much  resembles  gum-arabic, 
for  which  it  is  used  as  a  substitute.  It  is  useful  in  sizing 
paper,  for  making  adhesive  stamps  and  labels,  and  also 
in  bookbinding. 

DiflBresis  (di-er'-e-sis). — A  mark  placed  over  a  vowel 
to  indicate  that  it  is  not  to  be  united  in  pronunciation 
with  the  succeeding  syllable.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  omitted  where  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an  error  being 
made.  Coequal  and  aerial,  and  words  like  them,  are 
sometimes  thus  marked,  but  the  general  practice  is  to 
place  no  accent  over  the  letters  in  these,  reserving  the 


dots  for  words  like  cooperation,  where  a  mispronuncia- 
tion might  easily  be  nuide.  Many  printers  hyphenize 
such  words,  and  do  not  use  the  diieresis,  writing  co-edu- 
cation and  co-operation.  This  is  the  same  accent  which 
in  Qerman  denotes  the  suppression  of  the  e,  as  in  ilber 
for  ueber.  The  mark  can  be  made  in  fonts  which  do 
not  have  it  by  laying  a  colon,  from  which  the  shoulder 
has  previously  been  filed  off,  upon  its  side  over  the  top 
of  a  letter.  In  Greek  a  diieresis  may  be  joined  with  an 
acute  or  grave  accent,  that  accent  being  in  the  middle 
between  the  two  dots. 

Diagonal  Composition. — In  job-work  lines,  and 
sometimes  a  number  of  lines,  are  arranged  so  as  to  be 
diagonal  to  the  page.  Each  line  is,  however,  set  as 
usual,  but  is  justified  with  extreme  care.  The  arrange- 
ment having  been  made,  the  hollow  places  are  filled  in 
with  leads,  quadrats  and  slugs,  or  by  plaster.  If  the 
form  is  in  snuill  type  and  likely  to  be  treacherous  it  is 
better  to  work  the  iuipressious  from  an  electrotype  plate. 

Diagram. — An  outline ;  a  figure  or  drawing  made 
to  illustrate  a  statement.  Diagrams  should  only  be  done 
on  time  ;  if  at  all  elaborate  they  should  be  drawn  with 
pen  and  ink  and  reproduced  by  photo-engraving  or  by 
lithography. 

Diamond. — The  most  diminutive  type  regularly  cast 
by  type-founders.  It  is  next  smaller  than  pearl  and  next 
larger  than  brilliant,  a  size  sometimes  made  in  Europe 
ana  by  one  foundry  here.    In  body  it  is  one-half  bour- 

feois,  or  by  the  point  system  four  and  a  half  points. 
If  teen  or  sixteen  lines  make  an  inch.  It  has  very  lit- 
tle utility,  except  for  notes  and  references  in  books. 
Bibles  and  Testaments  are  sometimes  printed  in  it.  It 
is  called  "  diamant  **  in  French  and  German  ;  **  non  plus 
ultra"  in  Dutch,  and  ''diamante " in  Italian. 

Thta  iiiM lint ta  DiMMBd. 

Diamond  Card-Press.— A  small  press  which  was 
manufactured  between  1850  and  1860  by  S.  P.  Buggies, 
but  which  is  now  no  longer  in  use.  Also,  a  press  manu- 
factured by  the  Hoes  at  about  the  same  time. 

Diamond  Rule. — Rule  the  thickness  of  a  diamond 
body. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  a  favorite  of  King  Henry  II.  of 
France,  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  good  bindings,  and 
paid  much  attention  to  the  fine  appearance  of  her  books. 
She  possessed  a  magnificent  library  at  Anct. 

Diary. — A  book  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  certain  space  to  each  day,  week  or  month,  so  that  mem- 
oranda may  be  made  in  each  place.  The  manufacture  of 
diaries  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  a 
blank-book  maker. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Prognall.— A  writer  who  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  speaking  the  English 
language  to  foster  the  taste  for  book  collecting  and  bib- 
liography and  incidentally  for  finely-printed  books.  His 
fatner.  Captain  Thomas  DiMin,  was  the  hero  of  the 
celebrated  song,  Tom  Bowline,  which  was  written  by  his 
brother.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  was  born  at  Calcutta 
in  1775,  but  after  the  death  of  his  parents  was  sent  home 
to  England,  where  he  first  studied  law  and  afterwards 
divinity,  being  ordained  in  1804.  Before  that  time  he 
had  a  well-grounded  education  in  the  classics  and  in 
French,  and  had  written  for  the  magazines.  In  1809  a 
volume  with  the  title  Bibliomania,  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Ferrier,  suggested  to  Dibdin  another  with  the  same  title, 
which  was  warmly  received.  The  pjission  for  the  collec- 
tion of  books  was  never  more  active  in  England  than 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Dibdin  fed  it  with  one  book  after  another,  describing 
the  curiosities  he  had  seen  or  which  were  extant,  and 
giving  particulars  as  to  size,  condition,  price,  authorship 
or  noteworthy  circumstances  connected  with  them.  The 
bibliomania  of  that  day  was  far  narrower  than  at  this 
time,  but  it  was  more  earnest,  considering  the  number 
of  collectors.    The  prizes  were  fifteenth-century  books 
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or  thoac  which  had  historical  or  bioetaphical  incidents 
Id  relation  to  the  particular  copj.  These  brought  nE«rlj 
tw  high  prices  as  they  do  now ;  mon-.  if  the  general 
wealtn  and  purchadng  power  of  mankind  is  tauen  into 
account.  But  a  first  folio  Shakespcnre,  n.  first  ediUon 
of  IJte  Pilgrim's  Progress,  an  early  Scotch  book  fetched 
Dotbing  compared  to  the  figures  qow  demanded.  Whole 
classes  of  books  sought  for  by  the  collector  were  then 
nnknown  in  this  sense,  as,  for  instance,  Americana. 
IMbdin's  books  were  very  handsomely  printed  upon  hot- 
pressed  paper,  with  special  copperplates  nnd  wood-en- 
gravings.  The  leadiog  book  was  the  Bibliographical 
Decameron,  ot  Ten  Days'  Pleasant  Discouree  upon  Illu- 
■niDated  Manuscripts  and  Bubjects  connected  with  Early 
Enmring,  Typography  and  Bibllognkphy.  This  was 
In  Uirec  volumes,  the  plates  and  cuts  being  broken  up 
afterwaids.  His  books  are  now  regarded  as  dull,  and 
more  complete  knowledge  has  taken  away  much  of  their 
nine  aa  books  of  reference  ;  yet  they  are  still  desirable 
in  every  lu^  Ubnry.    He  ifved  to  see  the  bibliomania 


to  which  he  had  ministered  die  out,  and  wrote  anony- 
mously in  18U1  a  book  in  which  he  deplored  this  fact. 
He  died  in  1847. 

Dioklnson,  Samnel  Nelson,  an  eminent  printer 

and  type-founder  of  Boston,  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Phelps,  N.  Y..  on  December  11,  1801,  and  learned  bis 
trade  as  a  printer  at  the  oftlce  of^e  Pallailium,  in  tlte 


spent  in  Boston,  where  he  began  business  about  ISW. 
His  trade  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1839  he  bcnn  type- 
founding,  having  previously  designed  for  an  Edinburgh 
foundry  a  series  oi  Scotch-cut  letter.  After  the  success 
of  this  wus  seen  he  determined  to  cast  type  for  himself, 
and  in  March,  1839,  brought  out  Che  first  size  of  a  series 
that  was  very  popular.  By  1845  he  had  u  full  assort- 
ment (if  types,  aail  issued  his  first  specimen-book.  His 
physical  ability,  liowevcr,  was  not  equal  to  the  demands 
upon  him,  and  he  died  from  consumption  in  Roxbury, 
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Mass.,  on  Dpcember  IBth,  1848.  ITe  waa  exWnaively 
known  hs  a  publisher,  one  of  his  boolis.  a  Help  to  Print- 
eTsand  PublLahcra,  having  for  many  yeara  been  aa  indis- 
pensable oue  in  all  priDting-offlces.  It  was  issued  in 
1B35,  and  contained  a  numtwr  of  calculations  showing 
tbe  quantity  of  paper  required  for  a  given  number  of  sig- 
natures in  bookwork,  with  other  estimates  for  job-worfe. 
The  business  was  continued  by  Scwall  Plielps  and 
Michael  Dalton,  Ihc  former  dying  in  1863  and  the  latl<;r 
in  1879. 

Dlotlon»T7,— A  book  which  conveys  in  an  alplin- 
beticat  order  information  in  an  explnnatory  nay  on  an 
entiru  subject  or  brunch  of  a  subject,  or  wliicli  deflnea 
the  Orthography  and  meaning  of  words.  Tlierc  are  dic- 
tionaries of  words,  facts  and  tiling.  Under  the  tiTst 
head  are  dictionaries  like  those  of  Walker,  Webster  and 
Worcester ;  the  second  includes  liistory,  biography,  my- 
thology, geogTuphy,  archaeology,  and  all  otuer  subjects 
dealing  with  eventawhich  have  happened,  or  with  itacts 
which  eiiist  or  have  eiisled.  The  third  kind  includes 
all  of  the  abalract  sciences,  the  mixed  or  applied  sci- 
ences, the  dcpartmenls  of  criticism  and  the  line  arts,  aud 
the  whole  ningc  of  metaphyslcul  and  moral  speculation. 
8omc  books,  like  this  Dictionary,  include  all  of  these 
bnnches.  The  earliest  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage which  waa  regarded  aa  an  authority  was  that  of 
Bailey,  which  Dr.  Johnson  took  as  tie  basis  of  his  work. 
The  latest  edition  of  this  is  Latham's  Todd's  Johnson. 
It  Is  valuable  for  the  numerous  examples  which  it  gives 
at  the  use  of  words  l^  apposite  quotations.  Richard- 
ion's  carries  this  slili  farther.  Webster  aud  Worcester, 
both  Americans,  wrole  the  dictionaries  chiefly  consulted 
Id  this  country,  the  former  being  much  more  use<l  than 
the  latter.  Webster  has  generally  been  followed  In  this 
work.  Later  dictionaries  are  those  of  Stomionth,  re- 
printed here  by  the  Harpers ;  the  Imperial,  an  English 
revision  of  Webster,  ana  the  Century,  fur  larger  than 
wiy  other.  Its  size  and  cost,  however,  are  likely  to  pre- 
clude its  general  use  in  printing- offices.  Another  dic- 
tionary, wliich  will  not  be  complete  for  years,  is  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.  This  is  not 
a  popular  dictionary,  and  its  greatest  value  to  the  stu- 
dent ariaea  from  Its  examples  of  the  use  of  words  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  down  to  the  present,  with  the  date. 
Thus  many  apparently  new  words  are  shown  to  be  old, 
and  many  old  words  arc  given  in  senses  now  strange. 
Dr.  Jamicsou's  Diclionnry  of  the  Scottish  Language, 
HaJliwell's  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  English,  and  Bart- 
tett's  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  ore  all  useful  works. 
In  German,  Gnmm's  WOrWrbuch  is  the  most  complete 
dictionary,  and  in  French  that  of  LIttre.     The  standard 


naed  by  French  writers,  however,  is  that  of  Uie  Acadfi- 
mie.  A  new  and  very  large  dictionary  is  now  appear- 
ing in  France.     In  Bpiuu  the  chief  authority  is  tliat  of 


the  Real  Academia  Espafiola,  composed  in  1726,  and  In 
Italy  it  Is  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  Anideroy. 
Proof -readers,  however,  very  rarely  need  these  worita  in 
foreign  tongues.  For  French,  Spiers  &  Surenne's  Dic- 
tionary gives  explanations  in  Bngliah ;  Adler's  Diction- 
ary docs  this  for  Oerman  ;  Liddell  &  Scott  for  Greek ; 
Anthon,  Smith,  and  White  &  Riddle  for  I^^tln,  and 
Neuman  &  Burettl  for  Spanish.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  \o  follow  dictionaries  in  compounding.  They  are 
compiled  by  pereons  who  liave  had  little  practical  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  and  the  same  words  are  differently 
treated  in  different  places,  which,  of  course,  the  diction- 
aries cannot  show.  Dictionaries  nearly  always  bear  a 
higher  price  than  plain  composition.  De  Vinne's  Price- 
Ust  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  least  difficult  kinds  should 
take  at  least  t«n  cents  u  thousand  extra.  Extra  sorts 
must  be  provided ;  the  compositor's  work  is  very  slow  ; 
proofs  are  numerous  and  arc  out  a  long  time,  and  much 
more  care  must  be  excrrised  in  proof-reading.  Diction- 
aries should  always  be  electrolyped,  even  if  the  edition 
Is  small,  us  there  is  tbcu  no  danger  of  letters  dropping 


or  slipping  by.  This  is  the  fourth  dictionary  of  print- 
ing which  has  appeared  in  Engli^.  The  first  was  by 
William  Savage,  an  English  pnnter  of  high  repute,  and 
was  published  in  1840.  Mr.  Savage  was  then  an  old 
man,  and  condensed  into  his  book  the  knowledge  of  a 
lifetime.  The  work  is  particularly  full  in  regard  to  al- 
phabets of  foreign  languages,  abbreviations,  and  tables 
of  signatures  and  of  the  price  of  pages.  The  second 
was  by  John  Southward,  who  has  now  been  writing  for 
nearly  thirty  years  upon  the  subject  of  printing,  and  is 
tlie  editor  of  the  Printing  Trades  Journal  in  Ijondon. 
It  covered  many  more  words  in  its  definitions  than  did 
Savage's,  but  these  definitions  were  compendious.  By 
special  traity  with  R.  8.  Mennniin  the  dictionary  was 
reprinted  in  1870  In  the  Printera'  Circular  of  PhJladel- 

Shin,  and  Immediately  after  was  Issued  in  an  enlarged 
irm,  with  copious  American  additions,  the  editors  being 
J.  Luthor  Ringwalt  and  bis  accomplished  wife,  Jessie 
RIngwalt.  It  formed  a  volume  nearly  aa  large  as  this, 
but  with  very  much  less  matter.  In  Germany  a  laixe 
dictionary  of  printing  has  been  published  by  Alexander 
Waldow  of  Leipsic,  and  there  is  another  one  by  llahr- 
ahrcus.  No  dictionary  of  this  kind  exists  in  France. 
Spain.  Portugal.  Holland  or  Denmark,  but  a  very  copi- 
ous one  Is  now  being  published  by  Henry  J.  Tucker  in 
French  in  his  Typologle  Tucker.  It  has  so  far  only  pro- 
ceeded to  the  letter  K,  but  was  begun  ten  years  ago.  A 
dictionary  was  published  in  L'Arte  della  Stampa,  in 
Italy,  a  few  years  since.  There  are  two  vocabularies  of 
printers'  words — oneby  Jacobi,  in  English,  and  another 
by  EugSne  Boutmy.  in  French.  The  latter  is  of  French 
sfang,  and  is  full  of  bright  expressions  and  witty  say- 
ings.   French  argot  is  very  abundant. 

Dldot. — The  name  of  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
family  ofprinters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Franfois  Didot,  the  first  of  the  name,  began 
business  in  Paris  iu  1718,  and  waa  highly  esteemed  for 
his  fine  publications ;  he  brought  up  his  sons  to  the  art. 
Francois  Ambroise  wna  bom  in  1730  and  died  In  1804. 
He  made  many  improvements  in  type-founding  and  iu 
the  construction  of 
machinery,  and  he 
printed  among  oth- 
er booka  an  edition 
of  French  classic 
Buthoia  with  great 
beauty  and  correct- 
ness. He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons 
Pierre,  bom  In  1760 
and  dyiuf  hi  1853, 
and  Firmm,  bom  in 
1764  and  dying  In 
1886.  They  contin- 
ued prin^ng  hand- 
KMne  editions  of  the 
classics,  while  ster- 
eotyping was  in- 
vented anew  by 
them,  and  they  were 
noteworthy  for  the 
scripts  wldcb  they 
produced.  Pierre 
Francois,  the  son  of  the  founder,  established  paper-mills 
at  Essonne,  near  Paris,  and  his  son,  St.  Leger,  entered 
upon  its  manufacture  by  the  use  of  the  machine  invented 
by  Louis  Robert,  and  which  was  Inter  improved  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Fourdrinier  machine.  Another  son 
of  Pierre  Didot  was  Henri,  who  became  famous  as  a  let- 
ter-cutter and  made  the  punches  for  the  smallest  type 
yet  known,  every  letter  being  clear  and  distinct.  A  son 
of  St.  Leger.  Jules,  was  also  a  noted  punch-cutter.  Fir- 
min  Didot  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Ambroise  Firmln 
and  Hyocinthc,  who  curried  on  business  as  Firmin-Didot 
Fr^rea.    Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,  who  was  bom  ou  Do- 
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rember  20,  ITBO,  was  carefully  educated  by  his  father, 
who  employed  the  best  nutstera.  In  1814  he  visited 
EhkIiukI  to  inquire  into  the  manufacture  of  piipcr,  and 
tool  baclcwith  him  to  Paris  the  press  invented  Dy  Lord 
Stanhope  a  dozen  years  before,  but  nhirh  had  up  to  that 
time  b^n  unused  in  France,  He  I>ecame  an  attache  of 
the  French  Embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1815,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  chi^y  devoted  himself  to  classical 


tory  of  Wood-EngTBvinfc.  As  a  publisher,  his  greatest 
Hclilevement  was  issuing  Henri  Eatienne'a  Thesaurus 
of  the  Greek  I^dinguage,  in  eight  thick  quarto  volumes, 
the  time  occupii'd  being  thirty-four  yeura.  }tlany  other 
learned  works  were  printed  by  him.  He  had  on  almost 
unequaled  library  on  typography  and  bibliograplij,  and 
his  collection  of  nuinuscripts  was  eslimiiU^l  to  \k  worth 
$400.UU0.    Ue  was  honorary  president  of  the  club  of 


Octavo  Mote  (wTlt£«)    ,    .    . 
L*dlM- Bkth  (wrUbw)    .    .    . 
Commercial  note  <WTltlnKl 
Packet  Note  (writliw)    -    -    - 
Bath  Note  {writinc)    .    .    .    . 

Letter  (writing) 

Commercial  Letter  (writing)  . 
Packet  Port  (wrltlntc) .... 
Eilra  Pallet  Post  (wrlUniO  . 
FoolKsp  (writlag)  . 
Pot ' — '■•-  - 


atMp  (writ! 

.  Iwrftlng) 

ir  Blank  at  Small  Cup  (writlns) . 


i.'ruwn  (wrlUng) . 


Crown  (prlntlnit)     ,    .    .    . 

Demy  (writlnK) 

Extra  Large  PoM  (writing) 
Square  O&aj  (writing) 
"-— "  (printlna) 


l>emy  (printlnsl 

FOUo  PoM  or  Folio  (writing)  . 
Extra  SUe  Folio  (writing)  .  . 
Check  Folio  (wriUng) .... 
Cenwi*  (writing) 

Lanre  Check  (writing) 
Medliun'— — -  - 
m 

eCip(wrifl 

'Rojtl  (writing)    . 


dlam  (writing) 
-"-■m  (print—- 


pQBbleCip  (writing)  . 


(writin 
(prtntlri 


.intJng)   . 

Double  Pot  (prIntlDg) . 
-lIwrltiiiA 


I  Impnlal  (wrltliiA  . 
Imperial  (tirlnliDS) . 
Itedlnm  and  a  OOr  (p 


IT-W 


i7>ae 


3Ui 


li-  .MivllHin  (priuting)     , 


Doable  Demi 


my  (pruiting) .    . 
ipbant  {writing) . 


Doable  Super-Buyal  (pmtinK) 
Double  Super-Royal  (writing) 
Broad  Twelves  (ininttng)   .    . 


'Sl-.'A 


i^-s% 

is  Vis 
so -so 
ite-8s 


■Kprintlii 
rrltlng) 


iaVji 


studies  and  traveb  in  the  East  and  the  cause  of  Greclt  in- 
dependence. In  183T  he  entered  into  piirtneiship  witli 
his  younger  brother,  Hyucinthe.  ns  Firmln-Didot  Frfres, 
but  in  1H40  the  busineaa  had  assumed  sucli  proportions 
ttiat  they  deemed  it  wise  to  sell  their  type-foundries  to 
the  Societe  de  la  Fonderie  Q^nemle.  lie  was  printer  to 
Charles  X.,  and  one  of  the  jury  at  the  Freni:li  industrial 
exhibitiiins  from  1844  to  184B,  of  the  world's  fair  at  Ixiu- 
don  in  1851,  and  of  Paris  in  1855.  At  these  exhibitions 
be  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  sections  of  printing 
and  paper,  aa  well  aa  of  the  arts  connected  with  them. 
When  i^ucen  Victoria  paid  a  vUit  to  France  in  1855  he 
was  selected  with  another  colleague  to  receive  her  on 
the  part  of  the  city  of  Piiris.  Ho  wroie  an  Essay  upon 
TypiigtHphy  and  a  Iiirj^er  work  izt>on  the  same  subject ; 
an  essay  upon  the  Price  of  Paper  in  Antiquity,  and  a 
Typographical  and  BibUographtctil  Essay  upon  the  His- 


of  dlHtlnction.    The  business  in 

Die  Stamping. ^Tlic  art  of  stamping  In  relief  by 
Tticnns  of  steel  dies.  This  is  frequently  iiscd  for  nolc- 
lin|)cr  and  envelopes. 

Dlesia. — The  mark  %,  known  as  the  double  dagger. 

Dlmenalona  of  Paper.— Paper  is  now  :niide  of  all  •■ 
Hizcs,  and  any  width  desirable  ciin  be  produced  upon 
the  machine,  some  intended  for  daily  newsiiapers  being 
OS  wide  as  sevMi  feet,  or  two  newspapers,  the  jiress 
printing  two  copies  at  once,  while  In  lengtli  it  may  be 
many  miles.  Bucb  n>ll8  of  paper,  however,  were  not 
made  before  the  introduction  of  web  presses,  and  the 
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.  „ if  newspapers  have 

been  produced  on  sheets  four  times  tbis  size,  tbe  p&per 
baving  been  folded  and  refolded,  so  that  each  piirt  could 
be  placed  upon  the  press.  In  the  bcgitming  of  the  art 
the  size  of  paper  was  not  much  in  excesB  of  foolscap, 
and  the  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stat«s  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were  of  about 
the  size  of  two  pages  of  Harper's  Wecltly,  but  a  little 
wider.  Id  London  in  IT90  daily  newspapers  were  of 
sixteen  columns  ;  in  1810  they  were  of  twenty  columns. 
There  whs  much  uniformity  in  British  ^izcs.  as  they  were 
taxed  HCcordinc  to  dimensions,  and  the  cuBtoms  otBcials 
compiled  a  table  showing  the  exact  limits.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  although  any  si^e  of  paper  can  be  bought 
m  England,  each  of  t)iem  has  a  characteristic  cognomeu 
among  the  trade,  while  here  the  specific  names  are  nearly 
all  lost  in  common  usage,  the  only  names  for  book-paper 
DOW  preserved  beinemedium,  double  medium  and  super- 
royal.  Even  these  ao  not  convey  the  same  signiflcations 
t«  aJl  persona,  so  that  the  common  method  of  designat- 
ing paper  on  orders  is  by  inches.  The  kind  most  used 
in  books  is  24  by  38,  which  prints  on  one  side  sixteen 
pages  of  octavo,  and  which  cuts  up  conveniently  for 
job-work.  A  larger  size.  ^  by  4&,  is  that  now  generally 
employed  for  posters  ;  33  or  33  by  46  is  used  by  illus- 
ttatcd  newspapers,  and  23  by  41  is  the  usual  wze  for 
duodecimo.  The  papers  which  arc  in  common  use  in 
a  ijrinting-olHce  are  writing  and  printing  papers,  and 
writing- papers  arc  divided  Into  folded  and  flat  papers, 
the  smallest  sizes  being  folded.  The  sizes  given  by  De 
Vinnc  in  his  Price- I.fst;  by  CharleB  Magurge,  ti  large 
paper  dealer  in  Philadelphia  ;  the  usual  sizes  in  tlie 
Philadelphia  paper  trade,  and  tlie  English  sizes  are  here 
tabulated.  For  the  figures  of  Jlagar^e  and  of  the  Pbila- 
delphiu  trade  wc  arc  indebted  to  Rmgwalt's  Encyclo- 
pKdia. 

Utbcr  sizes  are  also  known,  varying  somewhat  from 
these.  Thus  in  Magarge'B  dimensions  flat  cap  is  14  by 
17,  13  by  16  and  13  by  in.  and  the  other  Philadelphia 
dealers  give  13}^  by  15}^  and  131^  by  16j;.  The  latter 
assign  the  name  note  to  a  size  the  same  aa  billet ;  they 
make  various  sizes  of  foolscap,  give  a  larger  size  of  im- 
perial, 36  by  32,  and  make  double  medium  vary  from 
28  by  38  to  34  by  S7W.  Letter  paper  is  in  New  York 
sometimes  S-Y  by  \5%  inches ;  commercial  letter,  Iff^i 
by  16^  inch"" ;  foolscap,  13  by  15  inches ;  extra  size 
fMio.  18  by  23  inches  and  19  by  34  inches,  and  ini|)erial. 
38  by  41  Inches.  In  ordinary  piper,  sheets  of  large 
dimensions  require  to  be  heavier  and  stiffcr  than  vaa 
■moll  sheets,  as  otherwise  they  do  not  feed  and  deliver 
well.  Large  sizes  are 
known  by  the  use  of 
the  word  double  or 
((uadruple.  Flat  writ- 
ing-papers can  often 
be  bought  of  double 
the  dimensions  given 
above,  and  where  they 
cannot  be  purcliosed  at 
once  the  mills  will 
make  them.  A  great 
economy  in  press  work 
will  frequently  result 
from  this  expedient. 

5is      \   /      Jf  Jr.,  a  printerand  pub- 

\^  \    Jr  liaheratI.*wiston,  Me.. 

-^1^-  wasbomatDuriiam  in 

Niuu>N  DiNOLET.  IK.  that  Stale  on  February 

6.1891.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  In  the  class  of  185S,  studied 
law  and  was  admitlcd  to  the  bar,  but  never  pnicticed. 
He  purchased  one-half  of  the  Lewlston  Weekly  Journal, 
for  which  he  bad  previously  written  the  leading  articles, 
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chosen  Speaker  of  the  Maine  ilouse  of  Representative 


laturo  until  1873  and  the  next  year  was  elected  Governor 
by  a  large  majority,  serving  a  second  term  subsequently. 
He  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  F(Kty-seventh 
Congress  in  1881.  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Congresses.  He  is  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the 
House,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  shipping, 
tariff  and  currency  questions.  He  received  the  honoN 
aiy  degree  of  LU  D.  from  Bates  College  in  18T4.  He 
still  Is  active  in  the  management  of  his  Duainess,  which 
embraces  a  very  large  book  and  job  oflice  aa  well  as  the 
newspaper. 

Dlpbthonga Two  vowels  united,  as  m  and  a. 

They  are  chiefly  from  the  Latin.  Many  classical  books 
at  the  present  day,  however,  spelt  out  these  letters,  as 
Caesar  for  Ciesar.  In  the  Bible  some  of  these  words 
arc  spelled  with  only  one  letter  Instead  of  the  diph- 
thong, as  Cesar. 

Direction  Une.~The  line  the  direction  stands  in  ; 
the  catch-line.     Obsolete. 

Direction  'Word.—The  word  which  stands  alone 
on  the  right  hand  at  the  bottom  of  a  page ;  the  catch- 

DireotOTj. — A  list  of  names  of  persona,  with  their 
residences  or  places  of  business  or  Doth,  or  books  In- 
tended to  serve  for  guides  to  a  business,  or  occupation, 
or  loTJility,  arranged  methodically.  The  first  directory 
is  said  to  have  been  that  of  London  in  1733.  It  con- 
tained only  business  names.  The  originator  of  this 
work  was  James  Brown,  a  native  of  Kefio,  in  Scotland, 


directory  was  that  of  New  Torii  in  1786,  It  was  printed 
by  Shepherd  KoUock  and  compiled  by  David  Franks,  an 
Irish  accountant.  Less  than  one  thousand  names  were 
given,  all  in  business  or  public  life,  the  population  of 
Hew  York  then  being  about  thirty  thousand.  It  was 
omitted  one  ye:ir  before  1790,  but  has  since  been  carried 
on  up  to  the  present  time,  chiefly  by  two  families  or 
firms,  that  of  Longworth  after  1795,  and  Trow  since 
1852.  Other  cities  promptly  imitated  the  example,  and 
for  the  lust  forty  years  dircctoty  work  has  formed  a 
very  large  class  of  the  business  of  printing.  The  finit 
New  York  business  directory  and  the  first  copartnership 
directory  of  New  York  were  Issued  in  1840.  Directories 
of  selected  names,  under  the  title  of  6Iit«  directories, 
have  now  been  published  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
Books  of  this  kmd,  referring  to  various  trades,  occupa- 
tions, tastj'a  or  studies,  are  very  common.  More  than  a 
himdred  and  fift|f  special  directories  must  now  be  pub- 
lished annually  m  New  Yoric,  and  a  great  number  in 
other  cities.  A  genenil  directoryis  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing pieces  of  composition  which  comes  into  an  office.  It 
must  be  done  in  a  hurry,  as  otherwise  a  large  part  of  the 
year  will  be  lost,  and  an  opposition  directory  may  be 
published  first ;  it  usually  requires  nearly  the  entire  ca- 
pacity of  the  printing  eslabllshment  In  which  It  is  done, 
and  the  foreman  is  obliged  to  employ  an  extra  number 
of  hiinds,  the  latter  being  picked  up  anywhere,  and  usu- 
ally being  as  worthless  as  they  can  be  ;  a  large  quantity 
of  tvpe  is  required,  and  the  pressroom  must  be  so  man- 
aged tliat  one  form  shall  succeed  another  without  inter- 
mission. In  these  books  there  are  two  parts;  one  is  the 
directory  proper,  and  the  other  a  register  or  list  of  the 
city  officials,  churches,  streets  and  other  matter  requisite 
for  coroplctiug  the  information  contained  in  the  volume. 
The  latter  part  is  set  first,  and  put  out  of  the  way  befwe 
the  list  of  mimes  begins.  There  are  alsoadvertiBemeDta. 
If  these  go  on  every  page,  or  every  fourth  or  eighth 
page,  they  should  be  set  up  aitd  electrotyped,  wltli  solid 
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backing,  so  thiit  no  time  may  be  lost  in  making  up  the 
pages.  In  directory  offices  the  special  men  engagcxl  are 
notilied  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  hour,  their 
cases  having  previously  been  thrown  in.  Situations  will 
not  be  kept  for  them  if  thej  are  late,  and  an  absence  of 
two  hours  in  most  places  will  forfeit  a  situation.  It  will 
rarely  ever  be  necessary  for  compositors  to  work  nights 
if  proper  reguktions  arc  observed.  Copy  is  given  out 
in  small  takes,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  stickfuls,  and 
the  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proving  of  galleys. 
Printed  directions  and  samples  of  style  are  given  to  each 
of  them.  As  fast  as  a  galley  is  read  it  is  corrected,  re- 
vised and  corrected,  and  then  passed  to  the  make-up.  If 
in  a  very  large  city,  the  book  consequently  being  a  great 
one,  the  pages  are  probably  electrotyped.  This  enables 
the  type  to  return  more  quickly,  the  make-up  is  more 
easily  accomplished,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  type  drop- 
ping out.  The  first  make-up  takes  the  galley,  looks  at 
the  proof  and  the  type  to  see  that  no  matter  has  been 
omitted  or  repeated,  but  paying  no  attention  to  other 
errors,  puts  his  head-lines  and  the  advertisements  at  the 
left  side  upon  his  make-up  galley,  fiUs  up  the  length 
with  the  matter  which  is  ready,  and  passes  the  galley  to 
the  next  make-up  before  he  proceeds  to  justify  his  page, 
place  the  advertisements  at  the  foot  or  right  side  or  tic 
It  up.  By  the  time  it  is  tied  up  and  slipped  upon  the 
stone  the  second  make-up  has  tiikcn  from  the  galley 
what  he  needs  and  it  has  returned  to  the  first  one.  In 
cases  where  still  greater  expedition  is  needed,  each  re- 
vised g:illey ,  after  verification  against  the  proof  for  outs 
and  doublets,  can  have  a  heavy  brass  rule  dropped  in 
where  the  page  begins  and  ends.  There  is  a  numbering 
at  the  head  of  the  galley,  showing  its  relation  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  in  the  l^t  form  a  numbered 
brass  slug.  The  matter  can  be  divided  thus :  The  first 
man  verifies  and  divides ;  the  second  man  empties  each 
page  upon  a  small  make-up  galley  by  itself  ;  the  third 
puts  on  headings,  side  tidvertisements  and  foot  adver- 
tisements ;  the  fourth  justifies  and  ties  up.  By  doub- 
ling or  tripling  these  last  two  men  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  make  up  a  Chicago  or  New  York  directory 
m  two  days,  or  even  less.  Upon  the  stone  any  number 
of  men  can  be  employed,  according  to  the  emergency 
of  the  work.  When  a  directory  is  printed  from  the  type 
swift  and  accurate  stone-men  are  required,  more  so  than 
where  electrotyping  is  done.  It  has  not  been  found 
practicable  on  American  directories  to  save  lines  from 
the  previous  year,  the  changes  being  too  great,  but  this 
is  done  on  En^ish  directories. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  out  directories  promptly 
in  good  offices  is  bad  preparation  of  copy.  All  names 
and  addresses  should  be  written  clciirly  and  just  as  it  is 
intended  to  have  them  go  in.  If  tliere  is  an^  defect  tliey 
should  be  written  over  again.  Each  name  is  on  a  single 
slip  of  paper  from  four  to  six  inches  wide,  and  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  Each  slip  should 
exactly  match  every  other  slip.  As  fast  as  the  first  can- 
vasser comes  in  the  names  which  he  has  taken  and  which 
are  correct  should  be  cut  out  of  his  little  book  and  classi- 
fied, while  those  which  are  wrong  or  doubtful  should  he 
given  to  some  one  to  rectify  or  to  the  canvasser  himself 
to  make  right.  It  is  best  first  to  distribute  in  four  or 
five  heaps,  and  then  each  of  these  into  five  or  six,  thus 
completing  the  alphabet. 

When  the  alphabet  is  finished  the  separation  of  the 
letter  A  can  proceed  on  the  same  plan.  The  alphabet- 
izing is  Cjirried  out  to  the  last  letter,  Livingstone  coming 
after  the  last  Livingston,  and  McPheeter  being  before 
McPheeters.  Andrew  Martins  follows  Zelotus  Martin. 
The  second  name  is  lust  as  strictly  alphabetical  as  the 
first,  the  second  middle  name  or  letter  following  the 
same  rule.  Thus  John,  John  A.,  and  John  A.  G.  are  in 
the  order  given.  Mc  is  placed  in  the  same  order  as  if 
speUed  out  as  Mac.  When  the  A  is  completed  the  dif- 
ferent slips  are  pasted  upon  sheets  of  paper  just  as  wide 
as  the  slips,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  aod  numbered 


it  is  usual  to  give  them  out.  If  in  a  medium-sized  city, 
where  a  press  can  be  kept  for  it  alone  and  the  edition  is 
two  thousand,  three  forms  can  be  worked  daily.  If  these 
are  sixteen  pages  of  ordinary  octavo  in  long  primer  a 
dozen  compositors  must  be  provided  and  one  hundred 
pa^es  of  type  will  be  enough.  Extra  sorts  will  be  re- 
quired. The  New  York  Directory  requires  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  type,  and  a  hundred  pages  of  the  octavo 
in  nonpareil  are  composed  in  a  day. 

A  form  of  the  directory  little  known  here,  except  in 
elite  directories,  is  common  in  Europe.  It  has  the  street 
as  a  heading,  the  number  of  the  house  at  the  left,  and 
the  address  in  the  same  line,  but  following  the  number. 
The  following  is  the  style  ; 

SUFFOLK  STREET. 

27  Mr.  John  Elllnwood. 

28  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mouta^ue. 
:29  Henry  Jones,  Esq. 

30  Miss  Ellen  Blamln. 

Such  directories  arc  of  great  value  in  sending  out  cir- 
culars or  letters. 

Diploma. — A  certificate  of  gniduation  or  of  excel- 
lence issued  by  a  school,  college  or  public  hody.  It  is 
usually  of  ornamental  typography,  when  not  engraved, 
and  recjuires  much  care  in  printing.  The  best  and  most 
expensive  diplomas  are  on  parchment. 

Diptych.— A  tablet  of  wood  or  metal,  in  two  parts, 
which  folded  together,  used  by  the  Romans. 

Directing  Newspaper  Wrappers. — Sec  under 
Mailino. 

Dirty. — This  is  said  of  a  compositor  who  regularly 
has  bad  proofs,  or  it  is  said  of  the  proofs  themselves,  as 
dirty  compositor,  dirty  proofs.  It  has  no  reference  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  man. 

Dis.— An  abbreviation  of  the  word  distribute,  used  in 
English  priuting-otlices. 

Diseases  of  Printers.— See  Hygiene. 

Dished. — A  defect  in  electrotyping,  the  centre  of  a 
letter  or  of  a  page  being  lower  than  its  edges. 

Dlsimporre  (Ital.).— To  take  away  the  furniture  of 
a  form. 

Disinterlineare  (Itiil.).— To  unlead. 

Display.— To  place  types  of  various  kinds  or  sizes 
in  due  relation  to  each  other  in  a  job  or  piece  of  com- 
position. Each  kind  of  job  has  its  own  requirements, 
to  which  the  display  should  conform.  In  a  poster  the 
letter  should  be  heavy,  so  as  to  be  read  from  a  distance  ; 
but  in  a  letter  circular  it  should  all  be  li^ht.  Except  in 
those  cases  where  only  one  kind  of  letter  is  used  of  larger 
and  smaller  sizes  there  should  be  a  considerable  variety, 
and  most  job  hands  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  the  same 
kind  sliall  not  be  employed  twice  in  tlie  same  job,  except 
where  it  is  a  heading.  The  space  being  known  as  to 
length  and  width  of  page,  the  compositor  examines  tlie 

?iuantity  of  copy  to  know  what  size  of  type  to  select, 
ii  an  octavo  page,  with  fifty  words,  the  smallest  letter 
would  probably  be  brevier,  and  type  as  large  as  great 
primer  could  be  taken  for  the  principal  line.  This  page 
would  be  profusely  leaded.  If  one  hundred  wonis,  non- 
pareil would  be  the  smallest  type,  iwd  most  of  the  dis- 
play would  be  in  long  primer,  pica  and  brevier.  With 
two  hundred  words  fewer  lines  would  be  displayed, 
which  must  be  done  in  long  primer,  nonpareil  and  bre- 
vier. With  four  hundred  words  some  solid  paragmphs 
must  be  arranged,  comparatively  few  Iciids  can  be  used, 
and  pica  would  make  the  principal  line,  if  it  was  long 
enough.  With  eight  hundred  words  nearly  all  display 
must  be  abandoned. 

In  setting  the  lines  the  principal  line  should  first  be 
chosen.  It  must  be  above  the  centre  of  the  page,  and 
preferably  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  from  the  top.  It 
ought  to  be,  other  things  being  equal,  the  largest  and 
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longest.  The  next  line  is  then  selected,  acconlinj^  to 
its  importance.  It  is  generally  below  the  centre.  Then 
the  next  two  or  three  important  ones,  and  afterwards  all 
which  require  much  emphasis.  Each  one  of  these  lines 
should  be  different  in  style  of  tvpe  from  the  others,  and 
should  differ  also  in  length.  The  unimportant  display 
lines  follow,  and  finally  the  text.  From  one-quarter  to 
one-half  of  the  whole  space  in  li^ht  jobs  is  taken  up  with 
leads  and  slugs.    If  the  copy  is  likely  to  1111  the  page 

Sretty  closely  the  text  shoula  be  first  set  and  then  the 
isplay  lines.  The  following  rules,  drawn  from  many 
sources,  are  among  those  which  should  be  observed  : 

Never  crowd  a  lon^  line  of  words  marked  for  promi- 
nent display  into  one  Tine  of  type,  if  to  do  so  you  have  to 
use  condensed  or  not  easily  read  letter.  Put  the  words 
in  lines  of  the  same  size  and  style  of  type. 

Ornamental  letter  should  be  sparingly  used  in  adver- 
tisements or  in  legal  or  mercantile  work. 

The  plainer  faces  of  black-letter  and  pointed  texts  can 
be  used  in  the  display  of  law  and  church  w^ork,  but  they 
must  be  used  moclerately  and  with  discretion. 

Kever  use  script,  card  texts  or  any  type  with  large 
shoulders  and  long  ascending  and  descending  letters  on 
any  work  in  which  the  space  is  contracted  and  which 
does  not  allow  a  liberal  use  of  leads. 

Even  in  ornamental  work  use  ornaments  and  orna- 
mental letter  sparingly.  They  are  not  ornamental  when 
used  in  excess  or  inappropriately. 

As  a  rule,  legibility  is  wanted  oftener  than  ornament. 
Plain  faces  have  more  admirers  than  fancy  letters. 

When  a  bold  display  is  wanted  in  a  crowded  space 
use  small,  plain  and  heavy  type  for  the  text  letter. 

For  color- work  in  bold  display  select  antique,  Gothic 
or  othei*  plain  but  heavy  faces  for  text  as  well  as  for 
display. 

When  the  copy  for  text  is  scant  set  the  text  in  a  fat 
or  expanded  letter. 

If  the  copy  is  underscored  too  much  give  the  leading 
lines  full  prominence  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  minor 
lines  of  display. 

You  will  seldom  go  wrong  in  selecting  small  type  for 
the  text  of  a  iob  which  is  marked  for  plenty  of  display. 
A  fault  too  often  made  is  by  selecting  for  text  a  type  so 
large  that  there  is  no  room  for  display  or  leading. 

Leading  lines  should  never  be  divided  by  hyphens. 
The^  generally  appear  to  most  advantap;e  in  capitals. 
A  Ime  or  woni  of  black-letti^r  capitals  is  not  in  good 
taste.  Condensed  letter  thin  or  hair  spaced  is  very  rare- 
ly permissible.  A  distinction  should,  however,  be  made 
between  those  styles  which  are  really  condensed  and 
those  which  are  only  called  condensed.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  hair  spacing  a  condensed  Clarendon  where 
this  condensation  is  moderate.  Display  lines  of  close- 
fitting  capitals  will  often  need  special  spacing  when  used 
with  solid  matter.  In  Gothic  styles  an  N  and  a  B  will 
come  too  near,  while  an  L  and  an  A  will  be  too  far  apart. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  if  the  letters  are  spaced  apart  with 
four-em  spaces  a  hair  sptice  would  be  enough  between 
the  L  and  the  A,  while  between  the  other  two  letters  a 
thick  space  should  be  used.  Lower-case  letters  should 
rarely  be  spaced.  Wood  type  can  be  spaced  with  leads. 
Each  displayed  line  shouldhave  about  it  a  relief  of  small 
text  type  or  of  white  space.  Liirge  types  should  not  be 
huddled  together.  As  there  can  be  no  good  display 
without  relief,  display  lines  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  relief  of  small  text  types  will  not  be  all  at  the  tail 
of  the  work,  nor  all  of  the  contrast  of  white  space  at  the 
end  of  lines.  Distribute  display  lines  equally  all  over 
the  entire  work,  so  far  as  simple  and  onierly  arrange- 
ment of  the  copy  will  admit.  If  more  lines  in  copy  are 
marked  for  special  lines  of  display  than  can  be  put  in 
the  space  assigned,  and  if  these  lines  consist  chiefly  of  a 
few  short  wokIs,  set  them  with  the  prominence  desired, 
but  justify  some  of  them  in  the  centre  of  the  text  or  as 
side-heads  with  text  about  them.  When  display  is  to  be 
open,  like  that  of  a  book  title,  there  being  more  space 
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than  matter,  never  let  a  single  text  line  fill  the  measure. 
Make  two  short  lines  of  the  text  words,  the  second  line 
shorter  than  the  first.  In  all  open  display  bits  of  texts 
which  make  three  or  four  lines  should  never  be  set  in 
para^praph  style,  with  paragraph  indentation  at  the  be- 

§  inning.  They  should  be  set  in  staircase  indentation, 
le  first  line  the  largest,  the  next  shorter  at  each  end,  and 
so  on.  When  a  border  is  used,  avoid  putting  a  full  line 
at  the  head  of  the  matter  and  next  to  the  border.  When 
a  j^reat  amount  of  matter  is  to  be  put  on  a  lar^  page, 
with  much  display,  some  of  the  text,  especially  if  it  can 
be  put  in  small  type,  should  be  put  in  double  or  triple 
columns ;  the  latter  if  the  type  is  very  small  and  the 
measure  very  wide.  In  selecting  ornamental  bits  of  bor- 
der to  grace  type  prefer  the  lightest  and  most  open  faces 
with  delicate  hair  lines.  Never  select  for  this  purpose 
any  ornament  which  is  as  dark  as  or  darker  than  the  type 
near  it.  Never  shorten  or  crowd  a  line  or  reduce  or  m- 
crease  leading  to  the  injury  of  neat  display  for  the  sake 
of  getting  in  an  ornament.  A  curved  line  may  some- 
times be  used  with  good  effect  at  the  head  of  very  open 
matter  where  it  is  desirable  to  fill  up  space,  or  around  a 
circular  or  semicircular  cut  or  ornament.  It  should  not 
be  used  either  in  regular  or  serpentine  form  in  the  mid- 
dle or  at  the  foot  or  text  matter.  An  exception  arises 
where  there  has  been  a  curve  at  the  beginning,  which  a 
new  one  will  to  some  extent  balance.  It  should  never 
be  used  with  close  or  solid  matter.  The  curved  line  is 
of  advantage  only  in  very  open  display  work.  Never 
turn  for  sorts  when  you  have  choice  of  other  letter.  An 
expanded  letter  should  alwavs  be  widely  spaced.  A  line 
of  capitals  of  an  ordinary  thick  letter  should  have  two 
spaces  between  the  words.  Effect  in  display  is  brought 
about  by  contrast.  A  line  of  great  primer  Gothic  will 
look  very  small  on  a  poster,  but  very  large  in  an  ordi- 
nary business  card.  In  poster-work  it  is  usual  to  have 
all  principal  lines  full,  distinction  of  lines  being  secured 
by  the  use  of  rules.  Imprints  on  jobs  not  in  book  form 
should  be  very  small.  Ornaments  to  lengthen  the  lines 
should  be  used  sparingly.  They  do  not  really  serve  this 
purpose,  but  they  help  to  take  away  the  appearance  of 
great  blanks.  In  books  all  types  should  either  be  Ro- 
man or  old  style.  They  should  not  be  mixed.  The  true 
workman  should  carefully  examine  all  of  the  work  which 
comes  within  his  range.  An  example  of  most  styles  and 
varieties  of  job-work  can  be  seen  in  Bishop's  Specimens 
of  Job- Work.    See  also  under  Initials. 

Display  Lines. — The  lines  in  which  fancy  or  orna- 
mental type  are  used,  as  contrasted  with  plain  Roman 
faces. 

Display  Type. — It  is  said  the  ornamental  faces  and 
sizes  now  used  in  job-work  amount  to  about  nine  thou- 
sand. The  early  printers  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  dis- 
play type  except  their  scripts  and  peculiar  black-letters. 
Nor  did  the  number  increase  very  rapidly  until  after 
1820.  Then  the  antiques,  and  still  later  the  Clarendons, 
came  in.  At  present,  owing  to  the  facility  of  reproduc- 
tion afforded  by  the  electrotype  process,  a  new  face  can 
scarcely  appear  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  without  be- 
ing repeated  elsewhere.  Each  letter  in  Roman  has  a 
certain  definite  form,  and  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
strokes,  which  nuiy  be  either  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
inclined  or  curved.  These  are  of  three  thicknesses,  the 
heavy  lines  in  capitals,  the  heavy  lines  in  the  lower  case 
and  the  light  lines  in  both.  In  cases  where  this  is  possi- 
ble serifs  or  small  finishing  strokes  are  added.  In  Clar- 
endon the  form  is  modified,  so  that  all  lines  are  made 
hea\ier,  the  characters  looking  much  like  crushed  lettera. 
In  antique  every  line  is  made  of  a  uniform  thickness,  and 
the  senfs  are  also  increased.  In  Gothics  the  serifs  are 
omitted,  but  the  main  strokes  of  the  letter  are  of  Uie 
same  magnitude  throughout.  By  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  weight  of  cert4uu  strokes  or  making  them  of 
a  new  angle  many  additional  styles  can  be  made ;  the 
face  can  be  either  heavy,  light  or  medium ;  it  cam  be 
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wide  or  narrow,  and  it  can  have  the  serifs  lessened  or 
exaggerated.  On  Uiese  lines  alone  over  a  thousand  faces 
are  made.  €k>ing  beyond  them,  there  are  those  styles  in 
which  there  is  a  studied  irregularity,  or  in  which  there 
is  a  disposition  to  follow  fancy  rather  than  precedent. 
These  have  been  multiplied  beyond  number ;  they  run 
up  into  many  thousands,  and  are  likely  to  further  in- 
crease. Some  of  the  very  best  faces  made  have  been 
designed  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  proving  tliat 
invention  is  bv  no  means  exhausted.  Most  type  is  now 
brought  out  by  series.  After  a  few  letters  have  been 
cut,  weir  impression  producing  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  eye  of  the  founder,  the  omer  is  given  to  finish  the 
font.  The  designs  frequently  are  of  only  a  letter  or  two, 
but  sometimes  a  person  outside  of  the  trade  draws  for 
the  founder  a  whole  alphabet.  The  tirst  punches  being 
satisfactory,  a  series  is  ordered.  This  may  be  in  four 
sizes,  or  it  may  be  in  ten  or  eleven,  but  the  public  rarely 
sees  one  until  the  whole  is  completed.  Perhaps  more 
display  faces  are  made  in  pica  than  in  any  other  size. 
Small  capitals  are  not  usually  cut  for  fancy  faces,  and  if 
there  is  an  Italic  it  is  a  separate  font.  Neither  are  un- 
usual letters  or  reference  marks  made,  although  found- 
ers are  usually  very  obliging  in  this  respect,  and  will 
make  whatever  character  is  needed.  Spaces  and  quad- 
rats are  not  put  up  with  these  fonts  except  by  special 
order,  and  they  are  generally  made  with  a  very  small 
shoulder,  so  that  other  tprpe  can  be  brought  up  close  to 
them.  The  usual  divisions  are  light-face,  heavy-face, 
extended,  expanded,  extra  extended  or  expanded,  con- 
densed and  extra  condensed.  There  is  no  rule  among 
type-founders  for  naming  these  styles,  each  doing  as 
seems  best  to  him,  and  it  is,  therefore,  almost  impossible 
to  remember  the  terminology.  Many  are  known  only  as 
Ornamented  No.  52  or  No.  117,  or  some  other  figure. 

Displayed. — Having  various  kinds  of  type  properly 
chosen,  arranged  and  spaced  is  to  have  a  job  well  dis- 
played ;  a  bad  arrangement  or  choice  of  type  leaves  a 
job  badly  displayed. 

Dlsserrare  (Ital.). — To  unlock  a  form. 

Distemper. — A  preparation  of  opaque  or  body  col- 
ors with  size  instead  of  oil.  The  early  block-books  were 
printed  in  distemper. 

Distribuer  (Fr.).— To  distribute. 

Distribuire  (Ital.).— To  distribute. 

Distribating-Machines. — Sec  Typebettino-Ma- 

CHINES. 

Distribating-BollerB. — ^The  rollers  which  take  the 
ink  from  the  vibrator  communicating  with  the  ductor. 
The  rollers  have  a  diagonal  movement,  and  distribute 
the  ink  on  the  table.    Tney  are  sometimes  called  wavers. 

Dlstribation. — 1.  The  act  of  conveying  back  to  the 
case  the  letters  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  it  by 
composition.  This  generally  requires  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time  of  the  compositor,  no  separate  charge  being 
made  for  it,  but  the  bill  for  composition  bein^  that  much 

higner.  In  small  offices  the 
compositor  usually  takes  his 
type  to  distribute  from  a 
stone  or  letter-board  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  but  if  it 
is  a  large  one  he  puts  sufii- 
cient  on  a  galley  to  last  for 
an  hour  or  more.  It  is  req- 
uisite that  the  type  shall  be 
well  washed,  having  neither 
a  slippery  nor  a  gntty  feel. 
The  latter  indicates  that 
foreign  substances  have  entered  into  the  lye  or  rinsing 
water,  and  the  latter  that  the  lye  has  not  been  all  washed 
off.  In  this  case  little  holes  will  be  eaten  into  the  first 
two  fingers  and  the  thumb,  owing  to  the  caustic  nature 
of  the  lye.    If  thoroughly  rinsed  this  cannot  happen. 
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The  type  should  be  well  wet,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
drip  very  much.  Resting  the  left  wrist  upon  a  piece  of 
sponge,  a  word  or  two  is  taken  off  and  dropped  letter 
by  letter  into  the  boxes,  the  hand  being  carried  as  far  as 
the  boxes,  except  those  of  the  upper  case.  If  thrown  in 
from  a  distance  letters  are  liable  to  rebound  from  the 
place  where  they  first  touch  and  lodge  in  other  boxes. 
This  practice  also  injures  the  type.  Speed  is  gained  in 
distribution  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  fingerful,  by 
certainty  in  knowing  what  letters  are  going  out  and  by 
keeping  the  compositor's  mind  upon  his  work.  If  a 
compositor  thinks  that  he  is  distributing  the  second  let- 
ter of  the  word  case  when  he  is  really  distributing  the 
first  letter  he  will  put  the  c  in  the  a  box,  the  a  in  the  s 
box,  the  s  in  the  e  box,  and  he  will  not  discover  his  mis- 
take until  he  notices  the  e  which  will  be  left  in  his  fin- 
gers. Speed  in  distribution  is  about  tiiree  times  as  great 
as  in  composition,  justifying  being  saved  and  the  hand 
not  actually  entering  the  box.  On  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York  women  are  employed  more  or  less  as  distrib- 
uters, thus  allowing  men  whose  cases  are  low  to  come 
down  late.  They  are  paid  by  the  compositors  at  one- 
quarter  the  rate  of  composition.  On  each  daily  paper 
there  is  also  an  objectionable  mim,  who  is  employed  by 
all  of  the  workmen  taken  collectively  to  distribute  Italic, 
display  heads  and  unusual  sorts.  He  is  paid  by  an  as- 
sessment on  each  man.  In  addition,  he  keeps  the  sav- 
ings-gjilley,  a  place  where  heads,  tables  and  other  matter 
which  is  constantly  being  used  are  put  away  for  the  men 
who  desire  to  pick  them  up.  In  job  offices  a  boy  or  man 
is  frequently  employed  for  his  whole  time  in  distribu- 
tion. Dead  jobs  are  put  in  some  particular  place.  He 
takes  them  up,  unlocks  the  form,  puts  the  furniture  and 
quoins  away  and  then  distributes  what  is  left.  The 
plain  matter  he  may  tie  up,  so  that  those  who  are  em- 
ployed upon  it  may  have  it  at  their  disposal,  but  all 
rules,  leads,  slugs,  quotations  and  fancy  type  are  distrib- 
uted by  him.  He  knows  where  every  case  is  and  the 
scheme  for  each  of  them,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  he 
can  be  called  to  account.  Most  printers  regard  this  as  a 
very  advantageous  method  of  clearing  away  type.  See 
also  under  Composition.  2.  The  separiition  of  ink  into 
fine  particles,  so  that  when  applied  to  the  type  it  may 
be  evenly  spread.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  ink  and 
the  varnish  which  holds  it  together  become  clotted,  hard 
or  unequal,  and  the  distribution  is  necessary  in  order  to 
break  it  up  into  smaller  particles.    See  Ink  and  Press. 

Distrlbuzione  (Ital.).— Distribution. 

District  of  Columbia. — When  the  tract  of  land 
now  known  by  this  name  was  given  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment it  was  all  in  farms,  except  a  very  diminutive 
settlement  at  Georgetown.  As  soon  as  it  became  the 
seat  of  authority  the  business  of  printing  began  there, 
but  not  for  many  years  did  it  approach  its  present  maj^- 
nitude.  Four  hand-presses  and  a  dozen  compositors  did 
all  of  the  work  for  Congress  in  1815,  but  the  amount  has 
steadily  increased  ever  since,  until  its  value  is  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  yeiir.  The 
Government  Printing-Oftice  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Private  printing  is  also  carried  on,  but 
as  the  wages  of  compositors  are  kept  at  a  preposterous 
height  by  those  who  are  employed  by  the  government 
they  compete  with  difficulty  with  the  trade  in  Baltimore 
ana  Philadelphia,  which  is  not  thus  hampered.  There 
are  five  daily,  twenty-three  weekly  and  sixteen  other 
periodicals  printed  in  the  District. 

DiTinity  Calf. — A  dark-brown  calf,  generally  used 
for  religious  books,  and  worked  without  gilding. 

DiTis  (Ger.).— A  hyphen. 

DiTiser  (Fr.).— To  divide. 

DiTision. — The  separation  of  words  into  syllables,  so 
that  part  of  a  word  can  go  in  one  line  and  part  in  another. 
Unless  very  bad  spacing  is  resorted  to  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  space  out  all  words  which  cannot  be  brought 
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into  the  line,  and  it  has  therefore  become  the  custom 
with  printers,  as  it  was  before  their  day  with  scribes,  to 
separate  words  into  syllables,  and  to  place  one  of  these 
in  one  line  and  another  in  the  next.  The  general  length 
of  a  word  is  about  two  ems  and  a  half  or  three-quarters, 
and  it  averages  about  two  syllables.  The  length  of  a 
syllable  would  then  be  about  an  em  and  a  third,  and  on 
most  measures  this  can  easily  be  thin  spaced  in  or  driven 
out.  Some  words,  however,  generally  monosyllables, 
such  as  length  or  strength,  have  three  or  more  ems  in  a 
single  syllable,  and  there  are  a  number  of  syllable  divis- 
ions where  printers'  customs  do  not  admit  of  separation, 
such  as  a-mong,  upon  one  letter,  or  upon  an  imaccented 
syllable  which  is  pronoimced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rest  of  the  word,  as  lov-ed.  It  is  therefore  constantly  a 
Question  with  a  good  workman  how  he  shall  avoid  bad 
divisions,  at  the  same  time  spacing  properly.  Manj 
workmen  go  back  two  or  three  lines  and  run  over  their 
matter  to  prevent  bad  divisions  or  spacing.  There  are 
several  theories  also  as  to  the  method  by  which  divisions 
shall  be  made.  One  author,  like  Webster  in  his  dic- 
tionary, divides  upon  the  pronimciation.  The  syllable 
begins  and  ends  with  the  impulse  of  the  voice,  and 
pays  no  attention  to  an^hin^  else,  as  fath-er,  bisli-op, 
proph-et.  Another  wnter  divides  upon  the  vowel,  as 
ra-gin^,  fa-cing,  slavish.  He  pays  no  attention  to  the 
etymology,  while  a  third  author  divides  entirely  upon 
the  latter  plan,  separating  his  words  sym-ptom,  pro- 
sperous, apo-strophe.  Most  division  in  English  offices 
is  done  upon  an  accommodation  of  the  last  two  plans, 
inclining  to  the  vowel.  It  is  this  system  which  Johnson 
preferred.  Americans  usually  follow  the  sound  theory, 
more  or  less  modified.  In  practice,  every  printing-ofllce 
must  adopt  some  dictionary  as  an  authority,  unless  it 
happens  to  have  an  extremely  well-settled  system  of  its 
own,  for  tlic  compositors  cannot  spell  and  divide  with- 
out rule,  and  then  be  compelled  to  change  in  deference 
to  some  whim  of  the  proof-reader,  nor  can  the  latter  in- 
dividual, without  some  assistance,  remember  all  of  the 
words  he  should  know.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  au- 
thors of  future  dictionaries  will  be  able  to  lay  down  sim- 
pler and  more  consistent  rules  than  now  prevail,  so  that 
the  eye  shidl  not  so  often  be  offended.  So  far  as  rules 
can  be  adhered  to,  the  following  represent  excellent 
modem  usage  in  printing-offices : 

1.  Words  cannot  be  divided  upon  a  single  letter,  as 
a-bide,  a-dom,  fluflf-y. 

2.  Words  of  four  or  five  letters,  making  two  syllables, 
cannot  be  divided  unless  the  measure  shall  be  narrower 
than  sixteen  ems.  This  excludes  up-on,  fer-ry,  ad-opt, 
dir-ty. 

3.  No  more  than  three  divisions  at  the  end  of  a  line 
can  follow  each  other  in  any  case,  and  two  divisions  are 
to  be  avoided. 

4.  The  best  divisions  are  those  in  which  two  separate 
words- are  joined,  or  where  a  distinct  affix  or  prefix  is 
united  with  another  word,  as  un-even,  contend-cst,  dis- 
ease, de-throne. 

5.  A  couple  of  letters,  united  in  sound  with  the  part 
of  the  word  before,  although  in  etymology  a  distinct 
syllable,  cannot  be  divided,  as  call-ed,  curv-ed.  When 
these  are  pronounced,  as  in  wretch-ed,  bolt-ed,  they  can 
be  divided. 

6.  The  terminations  chion,  cial,  cion,  cious,  sion,  tial, 
tiau  and  tious  ought  never  to  be  divided.  They  make 
two  syllables  only  to  the  eye. 

7.  Where  an  original  word  is  followed  by  ing,  and 
there  is  only  one  consonant,  with  or  without  a  silent 
vowel,  at  the  end  of  the  original  wortl,  the  ing  forms  a 
sepamte  syllable,  as  bak-inc:,  fac-ing ;  but  where  the  final 
consonant  doubles,  as  in  flat-ting,  run-ning,  the  double 
goes  into  the  second  line. 

8.  Where  the  word  will  permit  it  is  better  to  divide  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  end.  as  soci-ety,  insteiid  of  so- 
ciety or  society  ;  sylla-ble  instead  of  syl-lable  ;  loga- 
rithms instead  of  log-arithms. 
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9.  Where  two  consonants  come  together  which  make 
an  easy  union,  and  which  frequently  begin  words,  they 
ought  not  usually  speaking  to  be  separated,  as  fa-ble, 
sti-fle,  instead  of  fab-le,  stif-le ;  but  when  they  come  be- 
tween two  vowels,  and  are  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word, 
they  must  be  divided,  as  ut-most,  un-der,  in-sect,  er-ror, 
coffin. 

10.  Two  vowels  which  are  not  a  diphthong  can  be 
divided  into  separate  syllables,  as  cru-el,  deni-al. 

11.  Compounded  words  should  be  divided  on  their 
originals,  as  glow-worm,  ice-house,  never-the-less. 

12.  A  wora  cannot  be  divided  in  the  plural  which 
cannot  be  divided  in  the  singular,  as  cop-y,  cop-ies; 
rul-er,  nil-ers. 

13.  The  letter  y  should  not  begin  a  line,  unless  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel  to  which  it  acts  as  a  consonant.  Thus 
un-yielding  is  admissible,  but  not  synon-ymous. 

DiTlsoriuxn. — An  article  used  for  holding  copy  on 
the  case,  which  will  permit  the  copy  to  be  adjusted  line 
by  line  to  avoid  outs  or  doublets. — Jacobi.  The  com- 
mon name  here  is  a  guide. 

Do  Up. — A  general  term  of  bookbinding  in  England 
for  folding,  stitching  and  wrapping,  or  binding  in  cloth. 

Doane,  Algernon  Sydney,  general  agent  of  the 
Gordon  Press  Works,  was  bom  on  October  8, 1834,  stud- 
ied law  and  then  became  a  patent  agent.  Afterwards  he 
entered  the  employment  of  his  uncle,  George  P.  Gordon, 
and  on  his  death  became  general  manager  and  trustee  of 
the  estate,  remaining  so  till  his  death  on  March  31, 1888. 
His  knowledge  of  the  press-building  art  was  great :  he 
wrote  repeatedly  on  this  subject  in  the  trade  journals, 
and  his  knowledge  was  ever  at  the  disposal  of  others. 
He  formed  a  collection  of  Franklin  portraits  which  was 
almost  unequaled,  but  which  was  dispersed  at  his  death. 

Dobson,  Thomas,  a  Scotchman  who  removed  to 
Philadelphia  sliortly  after  the  Revolution,  and  began  as 
printer  and  publisher.  He  was,  so  it  is  said,  the  only 
printer  in  the  city  who  could  read  Greek  and  Hebrew 
critically.  He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  the  cyclo- 
peedia  known  by  his  name,  a  reprint  of  Rees's,  but  with 
American  additions.  This  was  a  work  of  more  magni- 
tude for  Philadelphia  or  New  York  at  that  day  than 
the  Century  Dictionary  or  the  Encyclopajdia  Britannica 
would  be  now.  In  the  end  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
died  early  in  the  century. 

Doc. — A  slang  term  for  the  weekly  bill  of  English 
compositors,  evidently  a  curtailment  of  document. 

Doc  Sheet. — A  contraction  of  document  sheet,  in 
some  English  offices  the  workman's  time-ticket. 

Dodger. — A  small  handbill,  originally  used  in  the 
theatrical  and  show  business. 

Dogseared. — A  leaf  or  leaves  of  a  book  turned  over 
and  bent  back  like  a  dog's  ear. 

Dolet,  Stienne,  a  printer  whose  unhappy  fate  has 
long  excited  sympathy  mixed  with  anger,  was  bom  at 
Orleans,  in  France,  on  August  3, 1509.  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  at  the  University  of  Padua.  After  this  he 
became  the  secretary  of  the  bishop  of  Limoges,  who  was 
going  on  a  special  mission  to  Venice,  and  after  his  re-  > 
tum  he  studied  law  at  Toulouse.  Here  his  free  utter- 
ances occasioned  his  imprisonment,  but  shortly  after  his 
release  by  the  efforts  of  his  friends  he  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment  from  the  city.  He  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  corrector  of  the  press  with  Sebastian 
Gryphius,  at  Lyons,  and  there  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  king  to  print  his  Commentaries  on  the  Latin 
Tongue.  In  1530  he  obtained  permission  to  carry  on  the 
calling  of  a  printer,  and  published  during  that  year  a 
book  which  was  vigorously  denounced  as  heretical.  He 
was  repeatedly  in  trouble  with  the  law  on  account  of  the 
non-agreement  of  his  works  with  the  tone  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  day.  He  was  arrested  for  heresy  in  1543.  and 
was  tried  before  the  Inquisitor-General,  the  trial  lasting 
from  August  till  October.    The  sentence  was  then  pro- 
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nounced  that  he  should  be  burned  at  the  stake,  but,  pow- 
erful friends  coming  forward,  he  was  pardoned  by  the 
king.  He  escaped  to  Piedmont  after  his  release,  as 
malevolent  influences  were  still  at  work,  but  attempted 
to  return  to  France  and  was  arrested.  He  remained  in 
prison  for  two  years,  beine  repeatedly  brought  before 
the  judges  to  extract  a  confession.  On  August  2, 1546, 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him  for  blasphemy,  sedi- 
tion, and  exposing  for  sale  prohibited  and  condemned 
books.  He  was  taken  in  a  cart  the  next  day  to  the  Place 
Maubert,  Lyons,  where  a  ^llows  was  erected.  After  be- 
ing hung  he  was  thrown  mto  a  fire,  with  his  books,  and 
there  consumed  to  ashes,  all  property  in  his  possession 
being  confiscated  by  the  king.  His  rank  as  a  printer 
does  not  app^r  to  have  been  high,  but  he  was  among 
the  first  conspicuous  sufferers  for  the  liberty  of  printing. 
His  works,  judged  by  present  day  standards,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  his  belief  or  that  of  the  country,  but 
dissent  even  in  small  particulars  could  not  be  allowed. 

Dollar  Mark. — A  mark  placed  before  figures  to  in- 
dicate that  they  represent  a  certain  number  of  dollars, 
as  $970.  In  Spanish  this  mark  stands  at  the  end,  as 
900$.  Fractions  of  a  dollar  are  indicated  by  placing 
the  cents  after  them,  separated  either  by  a  period  or  an 
en  quadrat,  and  rarely  by  an  en  leader  upside  down,  but 
never  by  a  comma.  Some  printers  separate  the  dollar 
mark  from  the  figures  by  a  tnin  space,  but  the  best  usage 
seems  to  be  against  this. 

Doxnesdaj-Book.— The  register  of  the  lands  of 
England  framed  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
was  printed  in  1783  in  fac-simile,  as  far  as  tiiat  could  be 
done  with  types,  many  contractions  having  been  cut 
especially  for  it. 

Donatus. — A  boy's  Latin  grammar,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  author,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  which  was  frequently  printed  at 
about  the  time  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered.  It 
is  the  only  block-book  without  pictures  which  is  now 
known.  When  printed  in  the  largest  letters  it  occupied 
thirty -four  pages ;  in  the  smallest  it  required  nine.  All 
early  copies  from  the  press  were  printed  on  both  sides. 
The  book  was  subsequently  printed  from  types,  and 
pictures  were  used  with  them. 

Doppiegglare  (Ital.).— A  slurring  or  mackling  of 
the  sheet. 

Doppio  (Ital.). — Composition  done  twice,  as  for  color 
forms. 

Doppio  Canone  (Ital.).— There  are  two  sizes  of  this, 
one  being  body  forty-eight  and  the  other  body  fifty-six 
on  the  Italian  system.  The  magnitude  of  the  former  is 
body  fifty-one  and  the  other  body  sixty  on  the  American 
point  system,  or  five  and  six  lines  long  primer  respec- 
tively. 

Doppione  (Ital.).— A  doublet. 

Dorenrs  (Fr.).— Gilders. 

Dorrlngton,  William,  editor  of  the  Press  News 
of  London,  England,  and  Uie  senior  of  the  journalists 
who  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  printing,  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  1815.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  a  printer  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  did 
everything  which  a  boy  could  do,  including  nursing  the 
baby  of  the  family.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  mont£  his 
master  failed  and  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  was 
again  apprenticed.  When  his  time  ended  he  set  type, 
reported  and  wrote  stories  for  newspapers  and  prepared 
puitomimes.  Later  he  was  a  printer  of  newspapers.  In 
1863  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Printer's  Register,  the 
fint  regularly  published  printer's  periodical  in  Great 
Britain,  and  continued  so  till  the  close  of  1865.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  jear  he  began  the  Press  News,  a 
ioumal  devoted  to  pnnting  and  journalism,  which  he 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  He  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding  in  1888. 


Dotted  Figures,  1  2  8  4  5  6  7  8  9  0,  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  scratched  figures,  to  indicate  that 
both  dividing  and  divided  figures  have  been  used,  and 
may  be  thrown  away. 

Dotted  Letters.— Special  letters  cast  with  a  dot 
above,  as :  a  e  i  6  li. 

Dotted  Quadrats. — A  former  name  for  what  are 
now  known  as  leaders.    They  appear  thus : 

Dotted  Rule. — Brass  rule  witli  the  face  dotted,  used 
for  fillinij:  up  blanks,  rea*ipt  forms,  &c.,  and  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  writing  on,  thus :  ~ 

Double. — Words  repeated  in  composition  by  error ; 
also  used  by  pressmen  when  a  sheet  is  pulled  twice  or 
mackled.  Americans  use  for  the  former  meaning  the 
word  doublet. 

Doubl6.— The  ornamented  inside  of  the  cover  of  a 
book,  made  with  tooled  leather,  silk  or  other  materiaL 
These  are  frequently  very  elaborate. 

Double  Broad.— In  England,  furniture  eight  picas 
in  width^iouble  the  width  of  broad. 

Double  Cases. — Cases  specially  made,  upper  and 
lower  c<isc  in  one,  used  for  small  jobbing-fonts.  This 
is  the  English  usage ;  in  America  they  are  called  job 
cases.  A  double  case  here  would  be  two  complete  cases 
united  in  one. 

Double  Columbian.— A  size  of  type  very  rarely 
made.  It  is  four  lines  of  brevier,  and  is  between  double 
English  and  double  great  primer.  Two  lines  and  a 
quarter  make  an  inch. 

Double  Columns. — A  page  divided  into  two  col- 
umns. Double-column  matter  is  where  the  measure 
extends  across  the  width  of  two  columns,  and  traverses 
the  space  which  would  be  otherwise  taken  by  a  dividing 
rule  or  reglet. 

Double  Cro'Bii. — A  size  of  printing-paper  used  in 
England,  30  by  20  inches. 

Double  Cylinder.— Presses  which  have<two  cylin- 
ders over  which  paper  is  fed  to  one  form. 

Double  Dagger. — The  third  of  the  reference  marks, 
being  used  next  after  the  dagger.    It  is  shown  thus :  % 

Double  Demy.— A  size  of  printing- paper,  35  by  22}^ 
inches. 

Double  Slephant.  —A  size  of  writing  or  drawing 
paper,  26  by  40  inches  in  size  ;  in  England,  27  by  40. 

Double  Snglish. — A  size  of  type  larger  than  double 
pica  and  smaller  than  double  Columbian.  By  the  point 
system  it  is  known  as  twenty -eight  points.  Two  lines 
and  a  half  make  an  inch.  Hansard  estimates  its  size  as 
thirty-two  lines  to  a  foot.  The  foreign  names  for  it  are 
in  French,  petit  canon ;  in  German,  lioman  ;  in  Dutch, 
dubbelde  Augustyn  ;  in  Italian,  canoncino. 

Double  Sxtra  Condensed.— A  letter  as  thin  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it,  while  still  showing  what  it  is 
meant  for.    It  is  the  extreme  of  extra  condensed. 

Double  Foolscap. — In  England  a  size  of  printing- 
paper,  27  by  17  inchi*s ;  writiug-paixT,  26^^  by  16^ 
inches.  In  America  it  is  only  used  concerning  writing- 
paper,  17  by  28  inches. 

Double  Frame. — In  England,  a  double  stand  with 
a  double  nick ;  in  Americii,  a  frame  upon  which  two 
pairs  of  cases  can  be  put  up  at  one  time. 

Double  Qreat  Primer. — A  size  of  type  larger  than 
double  Columbian  and  smaller  than  double  paragon.  It 
is  four  lines  of  bourgeois,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  Two-line  great  primer  is  said  by  Ilansanl  to  be 
twenty -five  and  a  half  lines  to  a  foot.  Its  foreign  equiv- 
alents are  in  French,  deux  points  de  gros  Romain ;  in 
German,  Canon ;  in  Dutch,  kauon ;  and  in  Italian,  Tris- 
megisto. 

Double  Imperial. — A  size  of  printing-paper  in 
England,  44  by  30  inches ;  in  America,  32  by  46  mches. 
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Doable  Imperial  Cap.— In  England  a  size  of 
brown  paper,  4f  by  29  inches. 

Double  Large  Cards.— In  England  a  size  of  job- 
bing-card cut  6  by  A%  inches. 

Doable  Larpe  Post.— In  England  a  size  of  writing- 
paper,  33  by  21  inches. 

Doable  Letters. — Diphthongs  and  other  types  in 
which  two  or  three  characters  are  combined  in  one,  such 
as  fls  and  oe  in  Roman  and  old  style,  and  fk  and  et  in  old 
style. 

Doable  Medlaxn. — A  size  of  printing-paper.  24  by 
88  inches.  This  is  the  size  of  paper  most  commonly 
made. 

Doable  Narrov.— In  England  furniture  six  picas 
in  width — double  the  width  of  a  narrow. 

Doable  Paragon.— A  size  of  type  which  is  four 
lines  of  long  primer,  being  next  larger  than  double  great 
primer  and  smaller  than  canon.  It  is  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  on  the  point  system  is  entitled 
forty  points.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  an  exact  equiv- 
alent m  most  foreign  countnes,  in  Italy  the  nearest  body 
being  called  canone. 

Doable  Pica. — A  large  size  of  printing-type,  next 
larger  than  double  small  pica  and  next  smaller  than 
double  English.  By  the  point  system  it  is  twenty -four 
points.  Three  lines  make  an  inch.  According  to  Han- 
sard it  is  in  reality  in  England  two  lines  of  small  pica. 
There  it  is  forty-one  and  a  half  lines  to  the  foot,  which 
is  exactly  that  of  our  double  small  pica.  The  foreign 
names  for  our  double  pica,  which  in  Great  Britain  is 
called  two-line  pica,  are  in  French,  Palestine ;  in  Dutch, 
dubbelde  mediaan  ;  and  in  Italian,  Palestina. 

Doable  Pica  Reglet.— Wooden  furniture  of  that 
depth  in  body. 

Doable  Platen  Machine.— A  machine  in  England 
constructed  upon  the  familiar  Adams  type,  but,  unlike 
that,  having  two  platens  and  printing  two  sheets  at  each 
complete  movement  of  the  press. 

Double  Post. — A  size  of  printing-paper  in  England, 
usually  82  by  20  inches. 

Double  Pot. — A  size  of  printing-paper  used  in  Eng- 
land, 25J^  by  17  inches. 

Double  Rolling. — To  pass  the  rollers  over  the  form 
twice  between  an  impression,  or  to  do  twice  as  much  roll- 
ing as  common. 

Double  Royal. — A  size  of  printing-paper  in  Eng- 
land, 40  by  25  inches. 

Doable  Rule. — A  rule  made  with  two  lines  on  the 
face,  both  in  brass  and  in  type  metal,  the  latter  very 
rarely  in  this  country. 

Double  Small  Cards. — A  size  of  jobbing-card  in 
England  cut  8^2  ^Y  ^  inches. 

Double  Small  Pica.— A  large  size  of  printing- 
type,  next  larger  than  paragon,  and  next  smaller  than 
double  pica.  About  three  and  a  third  lines  make  an 
inch.  On  the  point  system  this  is  known  as  twenty-two 
points.  It  is  only  used  in  jobs.  Under  this  name  it  is 
not  known  in  England,  but  it  exists  under  the  name  of 
double  pica.  In  French  it  is  called  gros  parangon  (great 
paragon) ;  in  German,  Text  or  Secunda  ;  in  Dutch,  dub- 
belde descendiaan  ;  and  in  Italian,  grosso  parangone. 

Doable  Small  Post. — A  size  of  writing-paper  in 
England,  30}^  by  19  inches. 

Double  Super-Royal. — In  England  a  size  of  print- 
ing-paper, 41  by  27 J  ^  inches  ;  in  America,  28  by  42  and 
29  by  43  inches. 

Double  Title. — When  a  book  has  two  title-pages, 
one  facing  the  other.  They  are  on  the  second  and  third 
pa^es  of  the  first  signature.  Their  use  is  nearly  entirely 
limited  in  England  and  America  to  books  calculated  for 
two  languages,  as  a  Dutch  and  English  Bible,  or  a  Gkr- 
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man  and  English  grammar  or  dictionary.  Another  kind 
of  double  title  is  in  collected  works,  as  the  Works  of 
Voltaire.  This  would  be  on  the  first  page,  while  on  the 
third  page  there  would  be  another  title,  the  Histoiy  of 
Charles  All.  Engraved  title-pages  sometimes  follow 
the  same  rule. 

Doubled. — In  tooling,  where  the  instrument  does  not 
strike  the  second  time  exactly  where  it  did  at  first. 

Doubler  (Fr.). — A  repeated  impression  upon  a  sheet ; 
a  mackle. 

Doublet. — A  repetition  by  the  compositor  of  a  part 
of  a  word  or  of  a  word  or  words.  It  generally  is  occa- 
sioned by  inattention.  In  England  it  is  known  as  a 
double. 

Doublon  (Fr.).— A  doublet. 

Douze  (Fr.).— Twelve.  In-douze,  in  twelves  or  in 
duodecimo  ;  in-douze  oblong,  a  sheet  of  broad  twelves. 

DoTe-Tail. — A  form  made  up  of  pages  which  do  not 
follow  each  other  in  consecutive  order. 

Dov,  Moses  A.,  publisher  of  the  Waverley  Maga- 
zine, of  Boston,  was  bom  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  on  May  §5, 
1810,  and  died  on  January  22,  1889,  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  a^  of  nineteen  to 
the  printer's  traoc,  and  with  interval  as  a  publisher 
contmued  as  a  journeyman  until  1850.  In  that  year  he 
borrowed  $250,  bought  type  and  mortgaged  it,  obtain- 
ing with  the  money  tne  omer  materials  which  he  needed. 
Six  female  compositors  were  engaged,  each  to  receive 
two  dollars  a  week,  and  the  remainder  of  their  bills  when 
the  enterprise  succeeded.  Mr.  Dow  set  much  type  him- 
self, selected  the  copy  and  managed  the  business.  After 
a  few  weeks  it  began  to  pay  expenses,  and  in  the  end 

Said  a  profit  of  $150,000  yearly.    He  was  a  man  of  in- 
efatigable  industry,  did  the  entire  editorial  work,  read 
the  manuscripts  and  attended  to  the  mail. 

Dov,  Phineas,  an  inventor  of  printing-presses,  was 
bom  in  November,  1780,  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  afterwards  to  a 
coach-maker.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  employed 
as  a  wood-carver  in  Boston,  when  he  lived  next  ooor  to 
Daniel  Treadwell,  a  silversmith,  who  subsequently  be- 
came noted  as  a  press-builder.  After  a  time  they  joined 
forces  and  opened  a  machine-shop,  the  largest  portion 
of  their  business  coming  from  the  repair  of  fire-engines 
and  printing-presses,  lie  invented  a  press  known  as 
the  Dow  press,  which  was  in  use  for  some  time.  About 
1820  the  firm  brought  out  a  power-press,  which  was  the 
first  ever  used  or  made  in  America.  When  it  was  done 
no  printer  could  be  found  to  try  it.  Treadwell  oi>ened 
an  ofiice  himself,  but  it  was  soon  after  bumed  down,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  discontented 
pressmen.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  intensely  hostile  to 
the  new  contrivance.  Other  presses  were  made  and 
sold,  part  to  Ashmead  of  Philadelphia,  and  part  to  Fan- 
shaw  of  New  York.  Among  those  who  worked  for  Mr. 
Dow  at  this  time  were  Isaac  and  Seth  Adams,  as  well  as 
Tufts,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  as  a  maker  of 
presses.  Mr.  Dew's  machine-shop  was  bum^  about 
1830,  and  after  that  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  a  repair-shop  until  he  was  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Drafts. — The  most  useful  size  of  paper  for  drafts  is 
17  bv  22  inches.  Sometimes  18  by  23  or  19  by  23  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  three  to  a  page.  The  usual  size  is 
five  to  the  folded  page,  or  ten  to  tiie  sheet. 

Draff. — When  a  shake  or  slur  is  on  a  printed  sheet  it 
is  said  m  England  to  drag. 

Dragon. — Gum-dragon  is  a  common  name  among 
binders  for  gum-tragacanth,  which  is  much  used  by 
tliem. 

Drav. — When  through  bad  iustification  the  letters 
are  pulled  out  on  the  roller  in  inking  the  form  they  are 
said  to  draw. 


PBISTING  AND  DOOKMAKINQ. 


Drftwlng-PooIsoKp.— lo  EDgland.  a  thick,  cream- 


It  is  Icnowii  in  tbe  trade  aj 

Drwlna  Idnen — Lifting  lines  from  a  page  or  form 
for  a  Becona  ^rintin^  in  anotner  color,  tbe  blank  space 
being'  filled  with  their  equivalent. 

Dra'wlng- Paper. — A  paper,  gcnerHllr  hand  made, 
mojiufactured  of  (lie  finest  nuterfal  aod  well  wzed. 


Very  little  is  used  br  printers.  Id  England  paptcr  of 
thia  kind  Is  usuallr  done  up  472  sheets  to  a  mill  ream, 
with  outsides ;  if  tut  good  sncets,  that  is.  insides,  480. 

DiKWiL  Staaeta This  expression  is  used  to  indicate 

sheets  drawn  out  from  the  heap  in  collating  gathered 
books,  when  through  carelessness  two  or  three  sheets 
have  been  placed  together  at  a  time  instead  of  one.  The 
sheets  drawn  may  slso  be  imperfect. 

DreBHer. — After  type  has  been  rubbed,  to  remove  the 
inequalities  on  the  side  of  the  letters,  it  is  set  up  in  sticks 
and  placed  on  long  wooden  frames,  the  nicks  all  one  way. 
It  is  then  passed  to  the  type-dresser,  who  correctsinequHl- 
ities  on  uie  front  and  hack  of  the  body  and  planes  a 
groove  in  the  centre  of  the  base  where  the  jet  had  been. 
The  type  is  now  perfectlj^  square  and  level,  and  the  face 
is  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Every  defective 
letter  is  discarded.  Sometimes  these  do  not  amount  to 
five  letters  in  a  hundred  and  sometimes  tJiey  are  more 
than  twenty  in  a  hundred.  The  dresser  then  arranges 
the  proper  proportion  of  each  letter,  acconlltig  Ui  the 
scheme  of  the  house,  upon  small  galleys,  each  holding  a 
type-founder's  page,  which  measures  6  by  \%  inches. 

DrSBBST  (Ft.}.— To  put  up.  to  arrange ;  dresser  une 

Dronring  a  CbsBe.— To  make  ready  the  furniture 
for  a  form.    Not  used  in  America. 

Dresslng-Blook.— An  obsolete  term  for  the  present 
planer.  As  described  by  the  old  writers  it  was  also 
much  smaller. 

Drlpplng-Pan. — A  tin  tray  under  the  ribs  of  a  hand- 
press  to  catch  tbe  surplus  oil. 

Drlre  Out.— To  space  matterwidely  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  preceding  matter  fill  out  a  line,  or  for  the 
general  purpose  of  making  the  words  cover  more  area. 

Drlre  or  Strike.— When  the  punch  of  a  letter  is 
completed  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  use  it,  to  make  an 
impression  from  it  into  a  flat  piece  of  copper,  which, 
after  being  leveled  and  trued  up,  is  used  in  the  mold  for 
casting  from.  This  impression  from  the  punch  is  gen- 
erally made  by  a  hammer.  The  punch  is  of  hanlened 
steel.  It  is  held  pen>endlcularly  in  tJie  founder's  left 
hand,  face  downward,  while  with  »  hammer  in  the  other 
he  strikes  a  smart  blow  upon  its  end.  Much  judgment 
is  requisite,  as  the  punch  can  only  descend  a  certam  dis- 
tance, and  if  the  true  angle  with  the  bar  of  copper  Is  not 
kept  much  longer  time  will  be  required  to  make  the  lines 
of  the  letter  coincident  with  and  parallel  to  the  surface. 
These  impieaalons  ore  known  as  drives  or  strikes.  One 
is  retained  by  the  foundry  for  use,  sometimes  more,  the 
punch  being  put  away,  while  duplicates  arc  frequently 
sold  to  other  founders  who  may  desire  to  use  the  same 

Drop  a  SUokfU.— To  empty  a  stickful.  An  Eng- 
lish expreasioD. 

Drop  Letten.— Two-line  letters,  tlic  top  lieing  as 
high  as  tbe  top  of  a  line  of  an  advertisement  or  of  n'ad- 


alent  being  a  two-line  letter. 

Dropped  Head-— Chapter  headings  or  thost 
driven  down  at  the  top  are  thus  called  in  Euglan 
America  it  is  laid  that  tlie  pages  are  sunk. 
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long  standmg  or  the  continuance  of  hot  weather, 
quoins  of  a  torm  get  loose  and  the  pages  drop  ou 
tnc  chase.  Such  an  accident  should  very  rarely  nappen. 
If  the  form  has  much  wooden  furniture  and  Is  to  be 
kept  a  great  while  it  should  incline  against  a  board 
which  will  touch  the  back  everywhere,  aud  Oie  quoins 
should  be  tested  with  the  fingeia  frequently,  being 
tightened  when  that  is  needed.  If  the  form  cannot  be 
inclined,  or  if  there  Is  no  convenient  place  to  keep  it,  It  is 
better  to  put  It  up,  unlock  it,  tic  up  the  pages  and  clear 
away  the  furniture.  AM  staiiding  forms  should  be  occa- 
sional ty  tested. 

Draok  (Gcr.).— Impression. 

Dmcker  (Oer.). — A  pressman  ;  a  printer, 

Druckeixlmmer  (Oer.V— The  pressroom. 

DrackfeMer  ( Ger. ).— Errors  of  the  press. 

Druckort  (Ger.), — Place  of  publication. 

Dmokpapler  (Ger.).- Printing-paper. 

Drum  Cjllnder. — A  well-known  name  for  a  cylin- 
der press,  on  account  of  tlie  resemblance  to  a  drum  of 
the  part  which  gives  an  Impression. 

Dmmmond.  CliarleB  James,  the  secretary  of  the 
Loudon  Society  of  Compositors,  was  born  at  Ipswich. 
England,  on  July  80,  1848,  In  1863  he  was  apprenticed 
to  tne  proprietors  of  tlie  Ips- 
wich Journal,  and  In  1868 
became  a  member  of  the 
Ipswich  Typographical  Bo- 
ciety.  lie  went  to  London 
at  tlie  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, securing  work 
n-ith  the  Messrs,  Cassell. 
In  I8T3.  being  then  hi  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  chapel  to  rep- 
resent them  to  the  firm  in  oo- 
taining  a  reduction  of  hours 
of  labor  from  ten  to  nine. 
He  was  given  notice  to  leave 
on  this  account,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  in  a 
number  of  bouses  in  that 
city,  filling  the  position  of 

father  of  tne  chapel  In  that  cium-ix  jshu  drl-bhurd 
of  C.  F.  Roworth.    In  1875 

he  was  elected  by  the  cliapel  to  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society,  and  a  few  months  after  was 
chosen  to  act  as  chairman  of  that  committee.  In  1878 
be  became  assistant  secretjiry,  and  in  November.  1881, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  Illness  of  Henry  Self, 
the  secretary,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  Is 
the  principal  ofllcc  in  tbe  society,  and  upon  its  careful 
and  discreet  management  depends  the  success  of  typo- 
grapliical  trades  unionism  In  Ixindon.  In  this  f>osition 
be  has  acquitted  himself  well.  The  society  now  uum- 
beis  7,400  men.  In  1884  he  was  ^poiutiil  by  the  Home 
Secretary  an  honorary  visitor  of^convict  prisons,  end 
has  since  been  continued  in  that  position.  In  1^  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  tbe  Itoyal  Commission  on 
Trade  Depression.  An  active  worker  in  trade  charities,  a 
new  printers' pension  was  in  ISSBnamcdafterhimat  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Algernon  Borthwiek.  The  preceding 
year  he  was  made  president  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Soeletv,  the  largest  organization  of  ils  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Ho  has  recently  taken  a  verj^  important  part 
in  raising  the  scale  of  prices  for  compositors  In  London. 

Dry  Color. —A  finely-powdered  pigment,  ajiplied  by 
a  brush,  rag  or  cushion  to  a  sheet  which  baa  been  printed 
with  varnish.  The  object  in  using  dry  colore  is  so  that 
a  sliccn  can  be  retained  in  the  particles,  which  would  be 
lost  if  they  were  thoroughly  mixed  widi  varnish,  as  Ink 
is.  This  work  is  done  in  an  air-tight  room,  and  is  very 
uobealUif. 
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Dtj  Point A  sharp  needle  which  la  used  id  copper- 

Elate  eDKTaviDK  to  draw  floe  lines  sod  to  make  flne  aota 
1  Btlppflng  ana  ahading. 

Diy  PressUig.— See  Standing  Press. 

DZT-den  Machine. — A  perfecting  printing-machine 
manufactured  by  a  ttim  of  that  name  in  England. 

Dlyer,— A  preparation  used  for  inereaaing  the  dry- 
Idk  properties  of  inka,  <lepending  chiefly  upon  the  rapid 
ozidtziiig  of  the  particles.    Sec  Ink. 

Drying. — Slieets  after  leavinK  the  press  reed  to  be 
dried  if  the  work  is  at  ail  fine.  The  change  of  ink  from 
a  tenacious  liquid  to  a  fine,  hard  mark  upon  the  surface 
of  the  paper  is  not  accomplished  at  once.  Formerly. 
too,  paper  was  wet  and  needed  several  days,  especially 
in  damp  weather,  before  it  was  fit  to  handle.  It  waa 
placed,  m  half  or  quart«r  quires,  upon  the  end  of  an  in- 


strument known  as  a  peel,  which  waa  a  lonv  rod  with  a 
cross-piece  at  its  termination,  and  by  that  laid  upon  poles 
which  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  warehouse, 
the  composing-room  and  the  bin<iery.  Since  the  prac- 
tice of  wetling  paper,  except  for  newspapers,  baa  ceased 
the  necessity  for  drying  poles  and  cords  has  also  ended; 
but  work  printed  with  tenacious  inks  still  requires  some 
place  to  diy.  The  contrivances  used  in  large  establish- 
ments, where  hot  air  or  furnace  heat  la  employed,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  Warkhousb.    The  sim- 

fler  and  onlinary  method  is  substantially  that  describol 
y  Moxon  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  sheets  being  still 
placed  on  poles  in  smikll  heaps.  The  time  which  this 
requires  is  from  a  day  to  a  week,  although  there  are  cer- 
tain Inks  wliicb  do  not  seem  to  set  for  months.  The 
outatde  Qlms  over,  while  tbe  inside  is  soft  and  undesic- 
catod.  Ordinarily  fair  work  is  not  huug  up,  but  ia  sent 
out  within  one  or  two  days.  All  ink-nmkers  now  man- 
ufacture inks  of  the  qualities  most  called  for  and  which 
dry  very  soon.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  nec- 
essary hi  send  out  work  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  although 
Erinted  with  ink  which  will  not  dry  veiy  soon,  or  upon 
ard  glazed  paper  which  will  not  absorb  the  color.  In 
this  case  some  printers  cover  it  witb  powdered  clialk  or 
calcined  magnesia.  Either  of  these  will  dull  tbe  lustre 
of  the  ink  sonu'wtiat,  but  the  calcined  magnesia  ia  pref- 
erable in  hsadling.  They  are  applied  with  a  pad  or  with 
ftisg. 


DiTliig-Ilaok.— A  rock  employed  for  laylug  printed 
sheets  upon  while  they  are  drying.  They  are  very  com- 
pact ana  useful,  and  nave  two  ^vantages  over  drying 
upon  poles.  The  sheets  are  laid  flat,  and  therefore  have 
no  curl  or  bend  in  them,  and  they  are  t«  a  great  eitent 
protected  from  the  dust  which  ia  floating  through  the 
atmospliere.  In  some  cities  these  particlesaresonumer- 
oua  that  the  clerks  in  huainess  houses  are  obliged  to  tear 
off  and  throw  away  the  top  sheet  of  their  wnting'pads 
every  morning,  tlie  pages  t>eing  so  charged  with  deposits 
from  the  air. 

Dablln. — The  capital  of  Irelsnd  and  for  many  years 
an  importjint  printing  centre.  F^m  that  city  America 
has  deriveti  many  nolfd  printers,  including  among  them 
Uathew  Carey  of  Philadelphia. 

Duck's  BlU.— A  tongue  cut  in  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
or  cardboard  and  pasted  on  the  tvmpsn  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tjmpan  sheet  to  support  the  paper  while  on  the 
tympan. 

DactOP.— A  reservoir  which  holds  the  ink  In  a  print- 
Ing-mochine,  the  supply  from  it  being  reKutated  so  that 
tbe  proper  quantity  may  t>e  given  at  each  impression. 

Dactor  KeyB. — Screws  placed  In  the  ductor  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  ink  to  flow  out  for  each  impresuon. 

DnctoT  Knlfa. — The  long,  thin  plate  which  regu- 
lates the  amoimt  of  ink  used  upon  a  press. 

Due  Pantl  (Ital.).— Colon. 

Dumb  Tooling. — Another  name  for  blind  or  ungilt 
impressions  with  a  tool  or  stamping  instrument  upon 
tbe  sides  or  backs  of  books. 

Diuniiiy. — A  few  pages  of  a  book  or  a  portion  of  a 
Job,  newspaper  or  magazine  put  together  In  advance  of 
the  real  publication  in  order  to  rive  those  who  see  it  an 
Ideaof  how  tbe  work  will  look  when  done.  It  is  printed 
upon  paper  of  the  eiact  siie.  and  the  type  and  manner 
of  display  is  that  which  it  is  intended  to  use,  altbougti. 
If  designed  for  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions  or  adver- 
tisements, there  may  be  more  illustrations  or  favorable 
features  than  in  the  work  at  large.  To  iaaue  dummies 
for  canvassers  is  the  universal  practice. 

Dunedln,  New  Zealand,  is  an  Important  printing 
and  publisliing  centre.  It  has  a  population  of  46.000, 
with  fourteen  printing-oIBces.  There  are  two  dailies, 
four  weeklies  and  five  monthlies.  Sis  of  the  printera 
are  also  lithographers. 

Dniik'a  Chromntlo  Preeo.— A  machine  for  print- 
ing in  Ave  or  more  colors  atone  time  :  patented  by  A.  A. 
Dunk  of  Philadelphia.  The  paper  was  firmly  held  by 
the  nippers  until  the  wtiolc  of  the  printmg  was  done. 


successfully. 

DimsteT,  the  Rot.  Henir,  tbe  flrat  president  of 
Harvard  College,  was  also  the  director  for  a  number 
of  years  of  the  press  which  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 
Mass..  in  1638  and  1639.  He  married  the  widow  of  the 
Rev,  JoRB  Olover,  who  obtained  the  money  to  put  tbe 

Sress  in  operation  and  contributed  largely  to  it  himself. 
unster  became  president  of  Harvard  College  on  Au- 
Snat  27, 1640.  restgned  on  October  24, 1654,  and  died  on 
ebruary  27,  1659. 

Duodecimo  or  lamo.— A  size  of  book  next  amaller 
than  an  octavo.  It  is  much  used  for  aehool-books,  and 
is  also  greatly  employed  for  nil  other  kinds  of  work. 
The  sheet,  whether  pnnted  twelve  or  twenty-four  pages 
at  a  time,  eonsisis  of  a  main  part  and  an  inset,  the  main 
part  being  of  eight  pages  and  the  inset  of  four.  Usu- 
ally speaking,  tile  inset  comprises  the  fifth,  sisth,  seventh 
and  eighth  pages,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
sheet,  between  the  fourth  and  ninth  pages.     Daily  news- 


pages,  and  it  might  be  tbJe  third,  fourth,  ninth  and  t^ith 
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pages.  There  are  methods  of  imposing  twelves  so  that 
the  sheet  need  not  be  cut,  but  convenience  generally 
dictates  the  other  way.  There  are  two  signatures  to  a 
12mo  sheet,  the  second  being  indicated  by  a  star  addi- 
tional to  Uie  letter  or  figure  i^ed  in  the  other  place.  A 
12mo  is  a  little  nearer  square  in  form  than  an  octavo, 
the  most  usual  size  of  the  matter  being  21  by  33  pica 
ems.  Paper  20>^  by  23  makes  a  leaf  5^4^  by  1%  inches ; 
191^  by  28  a  leaf  4/i  by  7?i  inches,  and  23  by  24  a  leaf 
5^^  by  8  inches.  Double-sized  forms  would  tie  on  paper 
41  by  23,  39  by  23,  and  44  by  24 ;  but  very  much  of  tliis 
work  is  now  done  as  sixteens  and  thirty-twos,  the  sizes 
then  required  being  41  by  31,  39  by  31,  and  42  by  32. 
These  sheets  are  more  convenient  to  fold  than  the  others, 
and  they  are  more  economical  on  press  work.  Inside  of 
a  printing-office  a  duodecimo  is  always  called  a  12mo. 

Duodea  (Ger.). — Duodecimo,  12mo. 

Dupe. — A  contraction  of  the  wonl  dupHcate.  or  the 
second  proofs  of  matter  which  are  given  to  newspaper 
compositors  so  that  they  can  be  pasted  together  and 
measured.  This  word  has  come  up  in  American  cities 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  word  formerly  employed 
and  which  still  is  to  some  extent  used  being  slips.  Up 
to  about  1845  daily  newspapers  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere  were  measured  upon  the  paper  after 
It  was  printed.  The  first  compositor  who  arrived  in  the 
morning  took  the  paper,  and  with  a  crayon  or  lead-pencil 
went  carefully  over  the  whole  of  it,  marking  what  he 
had  set  and  putting  a  line  across  the  column  at  its  foot 
and  head.  The  next  compositor  did  the  same,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  of  them  had  marked  what  they  had  done. 
A  great  variety  of  marks  was  necessary,  if  there  were 
many  compositors  and  if  many  devices  were  employed. 
A  perpendicular  line  the  whole  length,  lines  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  serpentine  marks,  checker- 
board patterns  and  others  in  lead-pencil  and  blue,  r^ 
and  green  crayons  were  all  used.  At  completion  a  news- 
paper looked  like  a  gorgeous  piece  of  patch  work.  When 
the  matter  was  measured,  one  man  after  another  was 
called  up  to  indicate  what  he  had  set,  which  took  much 
of  the  compositor's  time.  The  measurer  was  employed 
on  small  papers,  with  few  hands,  for  nearly  a  whole  day 
in  preparing  the  accounts  for  a  week,  while  on  large 
journals,  with  small  takes,  he  might  be  and  frequently 
was  en^ged  in  this  labor  for  the  whole  of  his  time. 
Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  compositors  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  this  system.  Their 
takes  were  frequently  lost,  the  marks  were  often  ambig- 
uous, and  disputes  sometimes  arose  between  two  men 
as  to  which  had  set  a  certain  paragraph.  Memory  was 
often  treacherous.  Some  men  had  a  practice  of  mark- 
ing after  the  rest  had  done  and  putting  their  device  upon 
allthe  takes  which  remained  unmarked,  as  a  certain  pro- 
portion was  forgotten ;  this  increased  their  bills,  but 
decreased  those  of  the  men  who  had  marked  earlier. 
These  considerations  induced  Thomas  N.  Rooker,  about 
1845,  to  invent  a  system  of  numbered  slugs,  by  which 
the  matter  was  supported  up>on  the  galley,  and  by  which 
it  could  at  once  be  told  who  had  set  a  given  take.  This 
proof  was  taken  in  duplicate,  and  one  of  them  was  ^ven 
to  the  cx>mpositor.  As  the  system  was  perfected  the 
second  proof  was  printed  upon  tinted  or  colored  paper, 
and  a  steel  roller,  having  a  width  of  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  with  an  arabcsc^ue  or  geometrical  design 
upon  its  face  in  intaglio,  was  inked  and  passed  over  its 
whole  length.  This  was  the  office  mark  or  guaranty 
that  the  proof  was  really  to  be  measured.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  proofs  were  taken  from  matter 
set  several  days  before,  or  where  two  compositors  meas- 
ured the  same  take  upon  the  same  day.  The  second 
proof  upon  the  colored  paper  is  taken  when  the  matter 
18  first  set,  the  office  marK  being  placed  upon  it  the  next 
day  by  the  measurer,  who  is  usually  a  weekly  hand  of 
experience  and  with  a  ffood  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
The  roller  is  kept  carefully  locked  up  at  other  times. 


After  all  of  the  proofs  are  marked  he  takes  them  to  his 
desk,  and  with  a  pair  of  shears  cuts  each  proof  up  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  takes.  The  takes  of  each 
man  are  then  put  into  an  envelope  and  left  upon  his 
case.  When  the  time  of  measuring  draws  near  the  com- 
positor pastes  together  his  duplicates,  agate  upon  agate, 
nonpareil  upon  nonpareil,  minion  upon  minion  ana  bre- 
vier upon  brevier,  and  hands  them  to  the  measurer,  who 
goes  over  them  with  a  string,  made  preferably  of  a  piece 
of  fish-line.  There  is  a  knot  at  one  end,  which  indicates 
where  the  measuring  begins.  The  measuring-gauge  is 
usually  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  frame  and  preserved 
against  fingers  and  dust  by  a  glass  over  it,  but  some- 
times it  is  a  metallic  or  wooden  gauge.  After  being 
measured  the  amount  is  enters  and  a  brush,  charged 
with  lampblack,  is  passed  over  the  proofs  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  cannot  again  be  measured.  The  name  of 
the  comp>ositor  is  written  upon  the  head  of  the  slips, 
with  the  date,  and  the  proof  is  then  rolled  up  and  put 
away,  being  preserved  for  a  month  to  three  months. 
Compositors  who  are  without  money  in  the  middle  of 
a  week  frequently  endeavor  to  sell  their  duplicates  or 
slips.  This  is  very  rightly  frowned  upon  by  well-con- 
ducted establishments,  as  it  tends  to  make  men  improv- 
ident and  gives  to  the  stockholders  of  the  newspapers 
very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  earnings  of  the  workmen. 
In  some  book  offices  a  system  somewhat  like  that  of 
newspapers  in  regard  to  measuring  proofs  is  now  ob- 
served, but  it  is  not  generally  done,  as  there  are  many 
difficulties. 

Duplex  Cards. — A  term  in  England  for  cards  which 
have  different  colored  surfaces  on  the  two  sides. 

Duplex  Paper. — Paper  with  the  sides  of  different 
colors,  made  by  coloring  each  side  separately. 

Duplieren  (Ger.). — A  double  impression ;  a  mackle. 

Durchschiessen  (Ger.). — To  lead  or  to  space. 

Durchschossen  (Ger.). — Interleaved. 

DurchschuBS  (Ger.). — Leads. 

Durchsehen  (Ger.). — To  revise. 

Dttrer,  Albrecht,  the  originator  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  on  May  20, 1471, 
and  died  there  on  Apnl  6, 1628.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
skillful  goldsmith,  and  received  a  good  eclucation.  He 
became  proficient  in  his  father's  art,  but  gave  it  up  and 
studied  painting  under  Martin  SchOn  and  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth. In  1490  he  began  traveling  through  Germany, 
painting  portraits  and  other  pictures,  which  were  much 
admired,  and  returning  home  in  1493.  Soon  after  he  ex- 
hibited a  drawing  of  Orpheus,  which  was  so  good  that 
he  was  received  among  the  painters  as  a  master.  He 
again  began  traveling,  visiting  Holland  and  Italy,  where 
he  executed  some  of  his  best  paintings,  such  as  Adam 
and  Eve  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
Bologna  he  became  acquainted  with  Raphael,  who  highly 
esteeme<l  him.  He  returned  home  in  1507  with  the  repu- 
tation of  Ixnng  the  best  German  painter  of  the  day.  He 
dwelt  in  Nun?ml>erg  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  shortened  by  domestic  misfortunes. 
His  first  series  of  wood-cuts,  illustniting  lievelations, 
appeared  in  1498.  From  that  time  he  continued  engrav- 
ing, alternating  it  with  painting,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  best  of  his  wood-cuts,  in  respect  l>oth  to 
invention  and  execution,  are  generally  esteemed  to  be 
his  greater  Passion  and  his  Revelation  of  St.  John.  So 
much  were  they  sought  after,  even  during  his  lifetime, 
that  a  Venetian  artist,  named  Marc  Antonio  Franci,  was 
induced  to  counterfeit  them.  When  DQrer  heard  of  this 
forgerj'  he  went  to  Venice  and  began  a  suit  against  the 
man.  The  Senate  of  Venice  would  have  punished  him 
severely  if  DQrer  had  not  obtaine<l  his  pardon.  He  de- 
pended upon  line  for  the  method  of  his  work,  and  its 
execution  was  simple  and  excellent.  Cross-hatching  was 
not  invented  by  him,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  but 
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be  used  It  niorc  freely  than  his  predecessors  nod  coDt«m- 
poraries,  and  made  it  more  valuable.  His  perspective 
and  anatomy  were  veiy  good.  He  is  one  of  tliose  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  etching  has  been  as- 
cribed, and  in  ilfl  practice  he  was  very  successful.  He 
was  also  &n  excellent  copperplate  engraver.  He  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  geometry.  perHpective  and  for- 
tification, writing  his  native  language  with  much  purity. 
When  the  Reformation  came,  and  Luther  began  battling 
against  the  priests, 
DQrer  sided  with 
him  and  did  much 
to  advance  its  cause. 
In  private  life  he 
was  amiable,  up- 
right and  benevo- 
lent. TheSenaleof 
Nureroberg  decreed 
him  a  pubnc  funer- 
al, which  was  cele- 
brated with  great 
pomp  and  solem- 
nity. The  portrait 
given  herewith  is 
cooied  from  one 
made  by  himself. 

Do  SeoU,  Aa- 

g'tutin,  a  French 
inder  who  learned 
his  trade  with  Boycr.  but  professed  a  more  ornate  style. 
He  indulged  in  broad  den  telle  borders  and  preferred  olive 
morocco  for  the  production  of  his  best  effects.  He  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Padeloups. 

Dutch. — The  Innguage  spoken  in  Ilollanil.  It  Is  a 
branch  of  the  Low  Qcmian  family  and  has  two  cognate 
dialects,  known  as  Frisic  and  Flemish.  The  former  has 
very  little  written  literature,  and  this  la  mostly  archaic  ; 
but  Flemish,  spoken  in  Belgium,  is  now  to  some  extent 
cultivated,  it  having  at  present  several  novel  writers  of 
repute.  Dutch  is  the  most  closely  allied  to  English 
of  any  language  now  spoken  ;  its  grammar  is  compara- 
tively simple  and  its  orthograpliy  is  uniform.  Its  liter-  . 
ature  extends  through  nil  branches  and  Is  also  very 
large,  but  activity  in  this  line  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
newspapers,  translations,  novels,  theology  and  compila- 
tions. It  can  easily  be  understood  by  those  who  have  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  both  Ensliah  and  German, 
Printing  is  done  nearly  entirely  in  the  lloman  character, 
books  in  black-letter  being  almost  exclusively  ecclesias- 
tical. The  Koman  face  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
English  and  differs  from  that  used  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
This  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  early  Eng- 
lish printers  found  it  necessary  to  buy  their  t^pes  in 
Holland  if  they  wished  good  faces,  a  custom  whicn  ■ 
tlnued  till  Caslou,  the  flmt  great  British  typc-foun  ..  . 
produced  styles  preferable  to  the  Dutch,  although  still 


Wm 
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on  about  the  Bsjne  rules  as  Qennan.    The  peculiar  ac- 
cents are  y  and  w. 

The  spelling  of  to-day  differs  from  that  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  government  at  about  the  beginning  of 


These  cha 
which  were  as  givat 
as  those  which  Pio- 
fesBor  Harsh  and 
Professor  Louns- 
bury  desire  toadopt 
in  English,  are  the 
only  ones  which 
have  been  made  at 
once  In  any  lan- 
guage with  a  con- 
siderable literature. 
The  variations  be- 
tween the  English 
of  the  present  day 
and  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  have  been 
made  very  slowly, 

then  have  predicted 

which  woras  would  thi  duub  omm. 

be  altered.    The 

same  may  be  said  of  French  and  Italian.  The  upright 
stroke  (/)  is  still  used  in  lieu  of  a  comma  in  black-letter 
boohs  in  Holland.  There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
would  have  been  a  richer  literature  In  that  country  if 
I^tin  had  not  been  so  extensively  used  for  the  works  of 
the  learned.  As  it  is,  Dutch  nuy  be  esteemed  as  sur- 
passing in  all  branches,  except  original  literature,  all  of 
the  languages  of  Europe,  save  French,  English,  Qerman. 
Italian  and  Spanish,  not  being  far  from  an  equality  with 
the  latter  two.  In  original  literature  it  did  much  in  tlie 
seventeenth  and  eighth th  centuries. 

Dntchman.— A  jocose  name  for  a  plug-  of  wood. 
sharpcneil  at  one  end,  and  driven  into  a  weak  place  in  a 
form.  The  use  of  such  a  contrivance  is  regarded  as 
very  discreditable. 

Datcb  Oold.— The  name  In  commerce  for  copper, 
brass  and  bronze  leaf,  ns^  in  Holland  for  ornamenting 


Dutch  Paper. — This  Is  a  purely  hand-made  paper, 
rough  on  the  surface  and  raggra  at  the  edges,  otherwise 
known  as  deckle-edged.  It  is  chieflr  made  at  Hne8< 
tricht,  Amsterdam  and  Apeldoom.  This  paper  is  much 
more  difficult  to  print  on  tlian  our  common  paper,  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  edges  ore  irregular  it  is  hard  to 
produce  an  exact  register,  and  the  rough  surface  necessi- 
. 1 1 —  . . —     It  can  be  obtained 


tivc  school  of  taste  in  printing,  altlioueh  their  work  is 
good.  The  principal  place  in  which  printing  Is  carried 
on  is  Anisteidam.    Dutch  is  divided  at  the  end  of  lines 


wtype. 
iirty  to  e      . 
in  this  market,  and  the  sizes  are  always  small. 


PRISTINO  AND  BOOKXAKUfO. 
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Three  times  as  many  e's  are  used  as  a%  ..  .. 
tmriy  ft  faundred  times  as  tnaay  aa  z'h.  The  box  is  roD- 
■equeotlf  the  largeat  in  the  lower  case.  The  capital  let- 
ter has  DO  leKmblance  to  the  small  one.  but  bears  much 
simjlaiitj  to  F,  one  of  the  bara  being,  however,  missing 
in  the  latter.  E,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  in  Engli^ 
for  east.  On  ancient  medals  it  stands  for  the  name  of 
dtkfl  which  begin  with  this  letter,  and  for  exercitus, 
effigies,  edictum. 

Bagle  Cabinet — A  kind  of  cabinet  for  holding 
cue*  of  t7pe.    There  are  no  projectioas  on  the  lower 


bar  of  the  case,  so  that  ft  can  be  closed  securely  against 


Bar  of  the  Frlsket.— A  thumb-piece  used  in  tum- 
bg  down  the  frisltet  on  the  tympan. 

B&rly  ImpTSBslon. — In  printa,  among  the  first  im- 
presaions  made  from  an  engrnving.  It  is  more  viiluable 
tlum  a  late  impression,  because  the  plate  is  less  worn. 

Bastbam,  John  H..  of  Boston,  wiis  bom  in  that 
city  in  1805,  and  in  early  life  was  apprenticed  to  tlie 
pnntinc  business.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  opened 
H  Job  office,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  city  priuler,  hold- 
ing that  position  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  1833  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  and 
lie  was  also  the  publisher  of  various  weeklies  and  mootb- 
lics.  He  established  a  bed  at  the  Masgacbuselts  General 
Hospital  for  sick  printers,  to  be  called  the  Frinter'a  Bed. 
It  was  bis  wish  that  this  bed  should  be  used  by  anv  poor 


dJui;.    The  F 


^klln  Tfpo^phical  Society  received 


bv  his  will  f  5,000,  together  with  some  pictures  and  artl- 
cfes  of  use  and  adornment,  and  nearly  all  tlic  remainder 
of  his  estate  was  given  to  those  who  Iiad  been  employed 
by  him  as  journeymen.     He  died  on  July  1, 1878. 

BBsy  Poll. — ^A  soft  or  easy  pull  is  when  the  bar  of 
a  prea.1  requires  comparatively  lltlle  power  to  make  an 
impression. 

E&a-fOrte  (Fr.).— An  etching. 

Eau-fbrtler  (Fr.).— An  etcher. 

Pallid  (Ft.).— Veau  ecsille,  calf  binding  rubbed. 

^hantUlon  (Fr.). — Specimen  ;  uchantillon  dcs  car- 
actercs.  a  specimen  of  printing-types. 

Bohar  al  Pastel  (Sp.).— To  throw  into  the  hell-box. 

Bchar  en  Frenm  or  Ectaar  Forma  (Sp.).— To 
send  to  press. 

Bchar  Fnndlcida  (Sp.).- To  lay  new  type, 

Etekenon  Press. — A  web  press  manufactured  at 
Oneonta.  N.  Y..  having  a  flat  bed  and  platen.  The  sizes 
of  sheet  printed  arc  from  eighth  medium  to  mcnlium,  and 
the  machine  is  either  perfecting  or  noii-pi'rfecting.  The 
roll  is  at  one  end  of  the  press,  near  the  bottom,  and  is 
fed  without  an  nttendant.  Aftf  rbeing  printed  the  paper 
is  automatically  cut  off.  Another  iteviee  cuts  the  paper 
lengthwise,  bo  that  any  size  or  shape  of  job  up  to  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  pn-ss  can  be  printed.  It  is 
said  that  it  will  give  Ave  thousiind  impressions  an  hour. 

Eclectic. ^Selected.  A  term  applied  to  magazines 
which  are  selected  and  reprinted  from  foreign  magazines. 

tf  criTaln  (Fr.).— A  writer. 

Scrou  (Ft.).— A  nut  (to  a  screw), 

Eotypograplif. — k  metliixl  of  so-enlled  etching  by 
which  the  lines  arc  produced  in  relief  instead  of  being 
depressed  or  cut  in. 

Bdea,  Benjamin,  n  printer  of  Boston  who  for  many 

Crs  puhlislied  with  Jonn  Gill  ii  newspaper  called  the 
ton  Qazette,  taking  the  popular  side  in  the  contro. 
versy  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  boni  in  Charlisitown, 
Mass..  on  October  14,  1733.     After  the  war  broke  out  he 

tirinted  his  newspaper  at  Wntertown,  but  when  the  Brit- 
sli  evacuated  Boston  he  returned.  Other  newHpflperB 
were  begun  wliieli  lessened  tlie  value  of  his :  pajier  cur- 
rency destroyed  the  evidences  of  debt  which  had  been 
coutmcted  for  in  gold,  and  lie  died  in  pioverty  ou  Decem- 
ber 11. 18U3. 

Edge-Rolled. — In  binding,  when  the  edges  of  the 
boards  are  rolled,  either  in  blind  or  in  gold. 


to  open  the  leiives. — Qifjuir. 

Edges  TTntouched. — A  book  or  pamphlet  with  the 
edges  uncut  or  unopened. 

Bdldlt  (Tdil.).— (He)  eillt*d  ;  publishe^l  by.    Used  on 

title-pages  of  I.utin  buuks. 
Edinburgh,  the  capital 

many  years  been  one  of  the -„  ~ 

the  English  language.  During  llie  reign  of  .Tames  IV. 
Waller  Chepman  or  C'linnnian,  n  rich  tnidesman  and  a 
man  of  influence,  ohtaincil  for  himself  and  Andrew  Myl- 
lar  a  patent  forprinthig  In  Scotland,  still  extant.    Myllar 
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had  learned  the  art  of  printing  at  Rouen  at  tlic  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Their  work  began  in  1508  in 
Edinburgh.  The  remains  are  scanty,  but  enough  is 
known  to  determine  that  French  type  was  used.  One 
work  brought  out  was  a  breviary  for  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  It  is  in  two  volumes.  In  1541  several  acts 
of  Parliament  were  printed  by  Thomas  Davidson,  the 
king's  printer.  Another  printer  a  little  later  was  Robert 
Lekprivik,  who  had  presses  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's 
and  Stirling.  Thomas  Bassend^ne  printed  a  folio  Bible 
in  1576,  Alexander  Arbuthnet  issued  Buchanan's  His- 
tory in  Latin  in  1582,  and  a  folio  Bible  was  put  out  by 
Andrew  Hart  in  1610.  These  printers  were  as  good  as 
any  in  the  three  kingdoms  at  that  time.  Others  con- 
tinued the  occupation  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when 
the  calling  received  an  almost  fatal  blow.  Alexander 
Anderson,  formerly  a  printer  at  Glasgow,  but  then  in 
Edinburgh,  prevailed  on  the  other  printers  in  the  city  to 
apply  for  a  patent  to  be  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Ander- 
son, by  which  they  were  to  be  jointly  vested  with  the 
office  of  king's  printer.  They  succeeded  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  obtained  so  broad  a  patent  that  no  one  in 
Scotland  dared  print  anything,  from  a  ballad  to  a  Bible, 
without  a  license  from  Anderson.  After  a  little  the 
partners  disagreed  and  sold  their  rights  to  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Anderson  being  dead.  A  New  Testament  printed 
by  Anderson  in  his  first  year  was  so  full  of  errors  that 
the  Privy  Council  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  incorrect 
copies  and  ordered  that  future  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
should  undergo  an  accurate  revision.  Notwithstanding 
this  injunction,  says  a  contemporary,  *'  nothing  came 
from  the  royal  press  but  the  most  illegible  and  incorrect 
Bibles  and  books  that  ever  were  printed  in  any  place  in 
the  world.  She  [Mrs.  Anderson]  regarded  not  the  honor 
of  the  nation,  and  never  minded  the  duty  laid  upon  her 
as  the  sovereign's  servant.  'Prentices,  instead  of  the 
best  workmen,  were  generally  employed  in  printing  tlie 
sacred  word  of  Ckxl."  She  enforced  her  patent  a^inst 
aU  other  printers,  but  complaint  was  made  to  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  matter  was  carried  before  the  Privy 
Council,  when  her  privileges  were  curtailed.  She  con- 
tinued her  attacks  on  the  other  printers  till  1695,  when 
she  finally  found  them  to  be  in  vain.  In  that  year  James 
Watson,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  Historv  of  the  Art  of 
Printing,  began  business  for  himself.  Up  to  1740  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  Edinburgh  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
A  great  cause  of  its  subsequent  rapid  extension  was  the 
ease  with  which  Scoteh  printers,  without  violating  the 
law,  could  reprint  English  works.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Smellie,  the  philosopher,  a  reader  in  Edinburgh  in  1763, 
was  the  first  who  thought  out  a  detailed  scale  of  prices 
for  journeymen  on  piece-work.  In  Scotland  at  this  time 
brevier  type  was  twopence  halfpenny  per  thousand  ens, 
or  ten  cents  a  thousand  ems.  The  leading  industries  of 
Edinburgh  now  are  printing  and  brewine.  In  1763  there 
were  only  four  printing-houses  in  Edinburgh ;  in  1790, 
twenty-one ;  in  1800.  thuty ;  and  in  1805,  forty,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  printing-presses.  In  1888  there 
were  considerably  over  one  hundred  printing-houses,  and 
any  of  the  largest  of  these  pnxluced  much  more  printing 
matter  than  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
presses  employed  did  in  1805.  The  number  of  persons 
at  present  employed,  including  comp>ositors,  pressmen 
ana  folding-girls,  is  about  three  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred of  these  being  female  compositors.  Much  type  is 
required.  A  few  years  ago  publishers  were  content  if  a 
printer  could  set  up  three  slieets  of  a  book  at  once ;  one 
out  in  proof  and  the  other  two  in  hand.  The  next  could 
be  set  as  soon  as  the  first  was  printed  off  and  the  type 
was  distributed.  They  are  now  required  to  put  large 
volumes  in  type  at  once,  and  even  to  keep  them  stand- 
ing for  months,  until  it  is  seen  whether  a  second  edition 
wnl  be  required.  The  work  executed  is  of  a  high  stand- 
ard ;  in  maps  it  is  unequaled  anywhere  that  English  is 
spoken.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century, 
when  Hume  and  Robertson  dwelt  there,  it  was  a  place 
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of  great  literary  activity,  and  this  extended  down  into 
the  present  century,  when  the  Edinburgh  Review  was 
the  first  critical  journal  in  the  language  and  Blackwood's 
the  best  collection  of  light  literature.  But  although  the 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  books  have  increased 
the  authors  have  drifted  away,  and  Edinburgh  is  like  all 
other  towns  in  the  British  empire,  except  London,  with- 
out much  literary  productiveness  by  resident  writers. 
Most  publishing-houses  still  nominally  of  Edinburgh 
have  branches  at  London  which  are  frec^^uentlv  larger 
than  the  parent  establishments.  Wages  in  Edmburgh 
for  ioumeymen  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  shillings  a 
week ,  the  hours  of  labor  being  fifty-four.  Many  women 
are  employed  as  compositors,  feeders  and  folders.  They 
generally  go  to  work  when  very  young,  rising  as  they 
become  more  useful  till  their  wages  reach  fourteen  to 
sixteen  shillings.  Very  good  female  compositors  some- 
times get  a  pound  a  week. 

Bditenr  (Fr.).--Publisher.  This  is  frequently  mis- 
translated into  English  as  editor.  That  word  is  redac- 
teur  in  French.  Another  word  with  which  frequent 
errors  are  made  is  libraire,  which  signifies  bookseller  and 
not  librarian.    The  latter  is  biblio£6caire. 

Sdltion. — The  number  of  copies  of  a  book,  pam- 
phlet, newspaper  or  job  printed  at  one  time.  A  long 
edition  is  when  many  impressions  are  taken ;  a  short 
edition  is  when  only  a  few  are  required.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  stereotyping  the  word  edition  was  more 
definite  than  it  is  now,  as  the  type  was  generally  dis- 
tributed between  each  idsue,  and  it  was  possible  for  the 
author  or  editor  to  supply  omissions,  correct  errors  and 
improve  the  appearance.  As  the  type  must  again  be 
set  up,  it  cost  the  publisher  no  more  to  allow  changes 
to  be  made  than  it  would  if  the  pages  were  unaltered. 
With  the  introduction  of  stereotyping  this  facility  of 
alteration  ceased,  and  a  second  or  third  edition  was  very 
much  like  the  first.  At  the  present  day  publishers  dis- 
like very  much  to  make  alterations  in  plates,  and  press- 
men dislike  to  print  those  in  which  such  changes  have 
been  made.  The  substituted  types  are  either  light  or 
heavy  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  page,  and  the 
make-ready  requires  more  care.  It  is  understood  that 
our  most  successful  publishers,  those  with  the  most  cap- 
ital and  the  widest  connection,  regard  ten  thousand  as 
an  edition  for  a  popular  novel,  and  five  thousand  as  an 
edition  for  other  popular  books ;  but  other  publishers 
regard  two  thousand  and  one  thousand  enougn  for  most 
works.  In  school-books,  on  the  other  hand,  an  edition 
may  be  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand.  Printers  must 
be  governed  very  much  in  making  their  charges  by  the 
length  of  the  edition.  Each  new  form  requires  a  fresh 
make-ready,  varying  from  an  hour  on  the  simplest  work 
to  three  and  four  days  on  illustrated  books.  If  a  job 
which  goes  on  the  press  stays  there  a  month  and  takes 
a  day  to  make  ready,  the  time  thus  lost  is  not  very  im- 
portant ;  but  if  a  day  is  required  for  tiie  same  reason 
where  only  one  or  two  thousand  copies  are  to  be  printed 
the  charges  must  be  enough  to  meet  all  waste  of  time. 
On  daily  papers,  and  particularly  afternoon  dailies,  it  is 
usual  to  print  several  editions  that  those  who  desire  news 
early  may  be  able  to  get  it  without  waiting  until  the  last 
edition.  It  is  customary  in  those  cases  to  change  only 
a  portion  of  the  matter  in  one  or  two  paees.  The  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  also  uses  the  word  edition  as  im- 
plying all  of  the  copies  he  has  sent  out,  independent  of 
the  fact  that  he  published  a  first,  second  or  third  edition. 

Sdition  de  liuxe. — A  French  expression  for  books 
printed  in  comparatively  small  editions  with  excellent 
paper,  new  type  and  large  margins.  It  is  considerably 
used  in  English. 

Sdition  Work.— In  bookbinding,  that  kind  of  work 
which  is  done  in  great  numbers,  as  a  cloth-bound  book 
for  the  booksellers.  The  method  of  working  is  entirely 
different  from  that  in  a  bindery  where  jobs  are  done. 


PRINTING  AND  BOOKMAKING. 
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Sidltlo  Prlnoepe  (Lat.).~The  first  or  original  edi- 
tion of  a  book. 

Sidltor. — 1.  The  chief  writer  of  a  newspaper,  or  he 
who  is  responsible  for  its  policy  or  management.  Until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  editor  was 
known  in  the  United  States  as  the  printer,  although  he 
might  have  no  knowledge  of  the  art.  Thus  Webster, 
the  lexicographer,  when  Uie  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  New  York  in  17d5,  was  entered  in  the  directory  as 
*  *  Noah  Webster,  printer. "  This  usage  lasted  until  about 
1830,  and  occasionally  as  late  as  1845.  On  small  news- 
papers the  editor  does  much  writing,  but  on  the  larger 
his  time  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  questions  of  p>o1icy,  in 
meeting  visitors  who  have  matters  which  they  desire  to 
impress  upon  him,  in  revision  and  examination  of  the 
work  of  his  assistants,  and  in  correspondence.  In  the 
largest  newspapers  much  of  the  correspondence  is  done 
by  his  private  secretary.  In  this  grade  of  journals  he 
has  no  routine  duties  to  perform.  The  choice  of  what 
shall  be  put  into  the  next  paper  is  determined  by  his 
chief  assistant,  the  managing  editor,  who  sees  and  knows 
everything  about  the  details  which  is  possible.  In  Eng- 
land the  leader  writers  are  not  responsible  to  the  sub- 
editor, the  English  equivalent  for  managing  editor,  but 
they  are  nearly  always  under  his  control  in  America. 
The  managing  editor  employs  and  discharges  the  other 
writers,  determines  their  compensation,  prepares  the 
newspaper  and  is  accountable  lot  everything.  In  some 
Dewspapers  the  editorial  articles  are  determined  bv  a 
council  held  every  day.  at  which  each  writer  present  has 
a  subject  assign<Ki  to  him  for  the  morning's  issue,  but 
this  is  infrequent.  Next  to  the  managing  editor  the  one 
who  has  the  most  responsibility  is  the  city  editor,  under 
whom  are  all  the  reporters,  and  who  gathers  all  of  the 
local  news.  Other  editors  are  the  leader  writers,  the 
ni^ht  editor  and  assistant  night  editor,  the  telegraph 
editor,  the  sporting  editor,  the  financial  editor  and  the 
exchange  reader.  2.  The  person  who  revises  or  prepares 
a  work  for  publication.  This  is  the  older  sense  in  Eng- 
lish. Many  works,  such  as  encyclopaedias,  are  issued  in 
collaboration.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  no  matter  how 
eminent  the  writers  may  be,  to  determine  upon  the  scope 
of  the  articles,  their  length,  illustrations  and  form,  and 
to  test  their  accuracy.  The  person  who  performs  this 
duty  is  the  editor.  An  editor  may  also  revise,  add  to 
or  take  away  from  an  old  book. 

SditorlaL — Those  articles  in  a  newspaper  which  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  editor.  They  are  usually  together 
on  a  page  known  as  the  editorial  page,  and  arc  in  larger 
type  than  the  rest  of  the  journal,  generally  being  leaded. 
(5n  large  dailies  they  are  generally  written  by  men  who 
do  1  ittle  else.  Frequently  outsiders  contribute  regularly 
on  subjects  of  which  men  generally  know  little,  as,  for 
instance,  theologv,  law,  medicine  or  naval  affairs.  Until 
about  1840  American  newspapers  rarely  published  more 
than  a  column  of  editorials,  and  twenty  ^(^rs  bc>fore  the 
practice  of  giving  expression  to  opinions  in  this  way  was 
not  aimmon.  One  New  York  daily  of  the  present  day, 
the  editor  of  which  is  a  writer  of  undoubted  ability  and 
force,  sometimes  has  no  editorials.  The  news  given 
comments  upon  itself.  In  England  editorials  bectime 
common  during  the  Nap>oleonic  wars,  and  now  usually 
fill  a  full  page  of  a  I/ondon  daily,  each  arti(>lc  being  a 
little  over  a  column  in  length. 

Bqipcias  (Sp.). — Egyptian  (corrcsj)ond8  to  the  Amer- 
ican Doric). 

Eidograph. — An  instrument  for  copying  drawings 
on  the  same  or  a  dilTerent  soile  ;  a  form  of  tlu;  panto- 
graph. 

Sidography. — A  process  discovered  bv  Eckanlt  in 
Munich  by  which  drawings,  &c..  can  Ix?  etched  on  metal 
plates  for  process  printing,  and  can  also  be  transformed 
mto  relief  plates  for  letter-press  printing  by  means  of 
electriod  action. 


Eighteenxno  or  Sighteens. — A  sheet  folded  into 
eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages.  The  t<?rm  is  gener- 
allv  written  18mo,  but  sometimes  at  length,  octodecimo. 
It  is  a  difficult  form  to  impose. 

B<ight8. — A  familiar  term  used  by  compositors  for  an 
octavo  sheet  or  imposition. 

Einband  (Gkr.). — Binding ;  the  idea  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey  by  this  wonl  is  a  solid  back,  fitted, 
cut  and  ready  for  use.  If  the  back  and  cover  are  only 
protected  by  pai)er  they  are  said  to  be  pappband,  i.  e., 
paper-boards. 

Einbanddeckel  (Gkr.). — Binding  cover ;  the  cover- 
ing or  binding  furnished  by  publishing-houses  for  bind- 
ing periodicals  or  works  issued  unbound  in  parts. 

Einbrlngen  (Ger.). — To  get  in,  as  more  words  in  a 
line. 

SinfiB4»ang  (Ger.). — The  border. 

Eingehen  (Ger.). — Literally,  to  go  in — in  American 
parlance,  **  to  go  up  ;"  ceasing  to  exist — said  of  firms, 
newspapers,  &c.;  eingegangen,  extinct. 

Einheben  (Ger.). — To  put  the  form  to  press. 

Einkeilen  (Ger.). — To  drive  in  the  quoins. 

Einlaufen  (€kr.). — Shrinking. 

Elnlegedeckel  (Gkr.). — The  inner  tympan. 

Elnlegen  ((Jer.). — To  lay  in  (type). 

Einleitong  (Ger.). — The  introduction. 

Einschaltong  (Ger.). — An  intercalation. 

Einstechen  (GkT.). — To  point  upon  a  press. 

Einstechbogen  (Ger.). — The  tympan  sheet. 

EJexnplar  (Sp.). — A  complete  copy  of  a  book  or  job. 

Election  Tickets  arct  printed  on  almost  all  kinds  of 
white  paper,  but  24  by  88  is  the  usual  size.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Australian  ballot  law  by  many  of  the 
Htates  it  has  become  necessary  in  some  of  them  to  num- 
ber the  ballots,  which  has  required  much  shifting  and 
moving  of  forms  by  those  who  were  not  provided  with 
numberin^-machines.  It  is  supposed  that,  on  account  of 
party  divisions  and  the  waste  which  occurs,  a  hundred 
tickets  in  all  are  requin>d  for  each  votc^r  who  appears  at 
the  polls  in  any  one  of  our  principal  cities. 

Electric  light. — Si*c  Lioirr. 

Electrical  Power. — Within  the  last  few  years  elec- 
tricity has  iRHin  largely  used  as  power  in  printing-houses. 
Offices  of  the  first  magnitude  are  not  nt  present  employ- 
ing it,  as  such  a  vast  variety  of  machinery  must  be  kept 
going  that  a  steam-engine  fs  n»quin'<l ;  but  where  there 
are  fmm  two  to  six  presses  electric  power  is  both  eco- 
nomical and  convenient.  Then'  is  no  dust,  no  space 
required  for  coal,  no  licensed  encrinccr  to  be  employed, 
and  very  little  room  is  nee<led  for  the  dynamo.  The 
power,  too,  is  always  n»a(ly  during  working  hours. 

The  electricity,  being  genoniUHl  in  some  central  place, 
is  transmitt^Hl  to  the  ofllce  when*  it  is  to  he  used.  Here 
the  force  must  l)e  made  rotary.  The  direct  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  elei'tro-magnets  on  their  armatures  were 
all  that  could  1r'  n»licd  upon  a  few  years  ago,  yet  this 
power  was  very  slight,  and  the  part43  which  were  to  n?pel 
and  attract  had  to  f>e  placiHl  very  near  together.  By  the 
modem  dynamo  iinmensely  increased  power  is  secured. 
This  consists  of  a  rotating  armature  carrving  coils  of  in- 
sulated wire.  These*  coils  move  in  the  field  of  a  strong 
electro-magnet,  arrang(Hl  so  that  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  current  ('an  1h;  paHse<l  through  the  magnet  coils. 
When  the  current  Inn'omes  stn>nger  the  magnet  then»fore 
becomes  stronger,  iind  a  very  powerful  action  is  thereby 
excited.  By  this  method  very  little  of  the  electricity  is 
lost. 

The  di8Coveri(»s  which  contribute  to  the  eflftciency  of 
the  modem  dynamo  were  made  at  great  int4?rvals.  Far- 
adav  succeeded  in  causing  a  rotary  moti(m  in  the  year 
1821,  and  so  many  successive  improvements  followed 
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that  in  1839  Jacobi  was  able  to  propel  a  boat  on  the 
River  Neva.  Up  to  1873.  however,  tbe  methodB  bad  not 
been  such  tJiat  tney  could  be  used  commercinllj.  as  the 
cost  waa  too  greut.  At  about  this  time  Wheatatonc  and 
Siemens  succeeded  in  the  problem  of  sbowing  how  elec- 
tricity, developed  in  n  certain  place,  could  be  turned  into 
power  at  another  point  substantially  without  loss.  The 
setting  forth  of  this  fact  to  the  world  was  at  tbe  Vienna 
EspositioQ.  through  the  agency  of  Hippolyte  Fontaine, 
who  had  discovered  that  if  two  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chjoes  were  coupled  in  an  electric  circuit,  the  armature 


rotated,  in  conjunction  with  the  proper  devices,  tbe  in- 
dented plate  will  caune  the  vibrations  to  begin  agahi  so 
distinctly  that  they  can  be  beard.  The  first  of  these  three 
has  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  tbe  press,  annihilat- 
ing distance,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  last  two 
will  also  make  great  changes  in  this  relation.  Each  of 
the  principal  fomis  in  which  electricity  is  used  or  as  it 
modifies  printing  is  shown  under  its  respective  head. 

BleotTicitT-  in  Paper.— Bince  the  custom  of  dry- 
printing  has  come  into  vogue  printeiB  have  been  much 
troublM  with  electricity  in  paper.  This  is  very  much 
more  apparent  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  the 
weather  then  being  dry  and  cold.  AH  of  the  phenomena 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  shown  in  cold  weather ; 
but  on  particular  days,  with  particular  presses,  or  with 
certain  makes  of  paper,  much  more  than  on  otbers.  The 
electricity  is  generated  during  the  process  of  manufact- 
ure, and  remains  stored  in  the  bundle  of  paper  until  it 
is  gradually  dissipated  or  drawn  oS  by  natural  causes. 
Exposed  in  small  quantities  where  conductors  arc  pres- 
ent it  is  lost  more  quickly  than  when  massed  ;  but  it 
remains  in  the  package  more  or  less  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  All  direct  attcmpta  to  take  awaj  electricity  by 
placing  conducting  wires  against  the  bed  or  cylinder  of 
the  press  or  its  dcliverj-bourd  liave  been  attended  with 
on  If  very  moderate  success ;  on  some  days  the  electricity 
is  drawn  away  more  freely  than  on  others,  but  no  cer- 
tain dependence  can  be  placed  upon  such  remedies.  Tbe 
sheets  are  electrical  when  taken  up  by  the  feeder,  but 
the  passage  through  the  press  excites  them,  and  when 
the  sheet  is  to  be  deposited  tbe  attraction  or  repulsion, 
or  tioth,  which  it  boa  for  tbe  pile  alreadv  deposited  causes 
"'  'a  fall  unequallyi  thereby  slipping  from  its  true  place 


of  one  revolving  by  suitable  power,  the  armature  of  tbe 
second  would,  api>arenlly  of  its  own  acconl,  also  revolve. 
If  geared  with  a  machine  work  could  be  done  on  the  lat- 
ter. The  power  expende<l  on  the  first  machine  is  elec- 
trically transmitted  to  the  other. 

Motors  varying  from  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power  to  one 
hundred  and  lifty  horse-iwwer  are  manufacture*!  by  a 
number  of  flrms.  Electrical  eneri;y  is  transmitted  to 
them  from  a  general  station,  the  charges  usually  being 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  horse-power  a  year.  TbcT 
are  much  simpler  to  handle  than  ateam-engines,  and  all 
the  knowledge  necessarv  to  direct  them  cjin  be  easily  ac- 
[iiiired.  The  system  of  conductors  is  far  more  flexible 
uian  that  by  any  other  system,  as  it  can  round  tbe  most 
abrupt  comera,  and  the  space  required  is  very  small. 

Electricity  is  now  nn  important  subject  in  relation 
to  a  printing-oHlcc  ;  machinery  is  driven  by  it  and  light 
la  obtained  :  signals  are  given  and  bells  are  sounded  by 
its  means :  elevators  are  propelled,  and  it  is  a  disturbing 
force  in  the  pressroom.  The  method  of  making  plates 
by  its  use,  known  as  electrotyping.  is  of  great  value  to 
tiie  art.  Under  varitms  forms  manifestations  of  elec- 
tricity were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  was  not  until 
about  the  year  lUOO  that  systematic  experimenla  were 
made  to  discover  its  qiialities.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons attoinpted  to  analyze  it  ami  to  find  how  It  could  be 
brought  forth,  how  it  was  confini>d  and  how  transmitted, 
and  what  action  it  would  have  upon  other  substances  in 

Tlie  chief  early  discoveries  were  those  of  electrical  con- 
duction and  the  clasRili cation  of  bodies  into  conductors 
and  non-conductors ;  the  negative  and  positive  condi- 
tions, the  Lcyden  jar.  the  identity  of  lightning  with  elec- 
tricity, and  the  voltaic  pile,  by  which  electneity  couM 
be  generateil.  Later  many  new  qualities  and  powers 
were  discovered.  Tlie  telepniph  depends  upon  fre- 
quent movements  and  cessations  of  a  current  of  electric- 
ity ;  the  telephone  upon  lis  reproiiiicrinn  by  vibration  at 
the  end  of  a  wire  of  the  vanouN  sounds  of  the  human 
voice,  and  the  phonograph  by  indentiug  upon  a  plate 
the  vibrations  which  arrive  in  such  a  mumer  that  when 
IH 


results,  while  the  sheet  which  is  under  is  smuttwl.  The 
electricity  also  causes  the  paper  to  resist  the  jogger. 

The  cflorts  of  pressmen  to  avoid  this  ditbculty  bare 
as  yet  been  productive  of  no  good  results,  nor  have  the 
patent  processes  worked  well  for  any  length  of  time. 
Wires  are  still  used  as  an  alleviative,  but  the  most  effect- 
ive remeily  yet  known  is  to  keep  the  room  moist.  In 
the  winter  the  air  Is  nearly  always  dry,  but  in  summer 
it  baa  much  moisture.  In  the  latter  season  electricity 
manifests  itself  very  slightly ;  but  in  the  former  largely. 
In  one  of  the  largest  pressrooms  in  the  United  States 
sicam  is  allowed  to  escape  in  considerable  quantities  Into 
the  room,  which  is  consooueotly  always  damn,  although 
warm,  workmen  being  liable  to  altacka  of  colds  and 
rliciimatlsm.  In  other  places  pons  of  wator  end  huge 
spouses  saturated  with  water  are  placed  beneath  and 
above  tbe  presses.  In  still  other  places  jets  of  water 
are  used  like  those  in  an  atomizer.  An  acute  observer 
recommends  tliat.  In  addition  to  wet  cloths  and  sponges, 
sprays  and  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room,  a  current 
of  warm,  moist  air  shall  be  sent  past  the  presses  by  a 
blower,  which  sliould  be  placed  in  the  boiler-room,  and 
when  set  in  motion  a  smalt  jet  of  steam  should  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  into  it.  Tin  pipes  can  lead  the  air  to 
the  places  in  the  pressroom  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  pai>er  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  should 
realize  the  importance  of  this  matter  and  adopt  methods 
to  disaipato  electricity  from  paper  at  the  mills.  To  do 
BO  is  possible,  tkiiuc  printora  place  their  ortiers  subject 
to  a  (piarantec  from  the  manufacturera  that  the  goods 
shall  DC  free  from  electricity. 

Electro-Etching. — A  mmie  of  etohing  upon  metal 
by  electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  two  plates  of 
copper  are  connected  with  tlic  opposite  ends  of  a  voltaic 
battery  and  placeil  in  a  vessel  containing  water  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  tlic  plato  connecti-d  with  the 
positii'c  end  will  be  attacked  by  the  oxygen  which  is 
released  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  This 
destructive  action  can  be  localized  at  pleasure  by  cover- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  plato  with  a  protecting  stratum 
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of  Tamiah.  Upon  ami  through  this  vArniah  a  druwJDg 
can  be  made  which  will  leave  ita  lines  free  for  the  nzygrn 
to  act  upon.  The  Hoes  which  arc  fine  cau  be  stopped 
out  hi  the  same  manner  as  in  other  etching, 

Bleotro- Matrix  Macihlne.  — A  die  asHembljng 
machine  designed  to  produce  matrixes  auitahlc  for  a 

Erin  tin  g-offlcc :  flrnt  brought  out  in  1888  at  Minneapo- 
a.  Mino.  Aa  shown,  it  was  a  very  compact  and  pretty 
mocliine.  In  the  centre  was  a  die  plate  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  which  carried  ninctj-onc  dies,  com- 
prismg  all  of  the  characters  required  to  be  used  in  the 
body  of  any  printed  article.  This  die  plant  slood  on 
short  legs  and  slid  on  a  at«e1  plate  about  six  indies 
square,  ha  vine  a  small  hole  In  its  centre  through  which 
.h^  Ai^  w-,_  .T-;,.o„  ^j  yig  natrix  below.    The  die  plate 
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waa  attached  ton  thin  lever  about  seven  inches  long,  on 
the  outer  end  of  which  waa  a  hard  rubber  button  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  button  on  a  telephonic  instru- 
ment. The  lever  was  pivoted  about  the  middle  of  its 
length  upon  a  slide  moving  in  and  out  from  the  centre 
of  Uie  machine.  By  meanE  of  this  swioging  and  sliding 
motion  n  person  taking  bold  of  tbc  button  at  the  outer 
end  could  throw  anr  part  of  the  die  plale  over  the  hole 
in  the  steel  plate  below.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  lever, 
just  below  the  button,  was  a  metallic  point  which  slid 
over  a  hard  rubber  plate  with  holes  arranged  to  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  arrangement  of  the  dies  in  the 
ijte  plate.  By  bringing  over  the  button  aud  pressbg  It 
down  into  one  of  these  holes  the  corresponding  die  was 
brought  directly  over  the  hole  in  the  steel  phite.  When 
it  was  pressed  down  it  made  an  electrical  connection 
which,  by  means  of  magnets  at  the  buck,  threw  the  ma- 
trix the  proper  distance  for  the  letter  to  be  printed  and 
at  the  same  time  forced  a  hammer  down  upon  the  die. 
driving  it  through  the  hole  in  the  plate.  When  a  space 
was  needed  the  matrix  was  moved  along  the  prnpcrdis- 
lance  wiUiout  having  any  impression  madi\  The  end 
of  (be  line  being  reacned,  a  touch  upon  one  key  returned 
the  matrix  to  l£c  position  proper  for  beginning  nootlicr 

The  whole  macbine  was  considerably  smaller  than  a 
typewriter,  and  like  it  was  mounted  upon  a  table.  The 
matrix  was  of  thick  paper,  just  the  widtli  of  the  eolunm 
desired.  When  shown  this  machine  was  imperfect  in 
two  respects.  It  was  a  newspaper  machine,  and  the 
matrixes,  after  being  set.  were  to  be  divided  by  shears 
and  pUiced  in  their  proper  positions  in  a  form,  so  that 
casting  oould  be  done  upon  them.  This  form  would  be 
concave ;  but  no  contrivanco  waa  shown  by  which  the 


little  pieces  of  thick  paperor  cardboard  could  be  s( 
against  displacement,  or  by  which  they  could  be  pre- 
vented from  floating.  Another  luck  whs  some  system 
of  justiflciitiiiii.  The  plan  proposed  was  to  have  the, 
copy  writtjm  on  a  tvpewriter,  to  each  letter  of  which 
there  was  a  numbering  sttHchmeiit,  As  the  line  was 
written  the  ttiickness  ot  the  letters  was  registered,  and 
when  near  the  limit  the  tine  was  stopped.  Each  letter 
had  a  thickness  assigned  to  it  in  the  calculation,  on  the 
~ system  us  that  in  Benton's  self-spaciug  type,  as, 
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It)  this  ciLse  the  line  lias  124  units  and  eight  spaces, 
white  the  total  length  of  the  line  sliould  be  IliO  units. 
By  subtractiug  the  134  from  tlic  l!X  units  twenty-six 
arc  left,  which  must  be  placed  among  the  eight  spaces. 
Six  three-unit  spaces  and  two  four-unit  spaces  will  ex- 
actly aecomplish  this ;  but  unfortunately  copy  is  not 
generally  written  on  a  typewrilj;r.  and  even  if  it  sliould 
DC  the  machine  has  generally  no  numbering  attachment, 
and  a  new  and  great  cost  was  added.  Work  has  again 
liegun  on  this  machine,  after  being  stopped  fora  year  or 
two.  Capeheart,  tlie  inventor,  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent shortly  after  the  contrivanco  was  shown,  and  was 
not  able  to  go  on  with  it  for  a  long  time. 

Electrotrplxig.— The  art  of  tiiking  one  metal,  and, 
after  placing  it  in  a  state  of  solution,  causing  it  by  elec- 
tric or  galvanic  aelifin  to  epreu<l  itself  over  the  surface 
of  a  mold  of  wbatever  design,  and  there  be  deposited  in 


in  reference  to  printing,  In  which  It  has  proved  of  incal- 
culable value.  Small  particles  of  metal  penetrate  the 
most  remote  recesses,  and  the  fluest  lines  arc  repnxliiced 
by  it  with  aceumcy  and  delicncy.  It  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  stereotyping,  aswoixi-cuts  can  be  much  bet- 
ter copied  by  it  than  by  the  older  process.  In  brief  the 
process  is.  after  the  page  or  cut  is  made  ready  and  per- 
fectly clean,  to  impress  it  with  great  power  into  a  succt 
of  wax ;  then  this  sheet,  after  nnving  had  its  surface 
equally  and  thinly  covered  with  powdered  plumbago, 
is  suspended  iu  a  galvanic  bath  in  wliich  copper  is  pres- 
ent in  A  state  of  solution  :  the  copper  bemg  affected 
by  electricity  leaves  the  soluti<m  and  deposits  itself 
evenly  over  the  face  of  the  mohl ;  the  film  or  sheet  Is 
removed  when  it  is  thought  to  be  thick  enough,  and  is 
covered  on  the  back  with  tin  or  a  compound  into  which 
tin  entera,  which  serves  as  a  solder  to  which  electrotype 
metal,  or  a  compound  closely  n-fienililing  type  metal, 
will  adhere.  Enough  of  the  latter  is  added  to  make  a 
thoroughly  sound,  stiff  plate  from  one-tenth  to  one-sixtb 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  is  then  planed,  trimmed, 
beveled  or  has  other  operations  performed  upon  it  to 
increase  its  eveniit-ss  or  the  nisc  with  which  it  can  be 
used.  All  of  the  processes  are  mechanical  up  to  the 
time  that  the  mold  is  inserted  in  the  tiatli,  and  all  which 
follow  its  leaving  are  also  mechanical.  The  deposition 
of  the  shell  Is  the  tmly  electrical  process. 

The  ttrst  process  iu  cleetnitvping  is  locking  up  the 
pages  pn)perly.  This  is  nearly  always  done  in  small 
chases,  wintaining  two  octavo  or  IhnH.'  <iu(Hiw;imo  pages, 
as  the  forms  are  more  convenient  to  bundle,  and  it  is  also 
easier  to  obtain  a  proper  impression  from  them  in  wax. 
The  largest  size  of  chases  generally  employed  for  book 

Eages  is  a  little  over  10  by  13  inches,  altliough  they  can 
[>  had  of  twice  this  size.  As  usually  made  the  smaller 
sizes  are  of  cast  iron,  although  wrought  iron  is  lielter. 
Have  one  of  the  comers  siguare.  with  adjacent  sides 
true.  The  other  comers  are  slightly  rounded,  making 
the  chase  stronger  than  with  s<(uarc  ones.  The  prefera- 
ble height  is  three-quartersof  an  inch.  Against  the  out- 
side of  the  pages  are  phiceil  guards  or  slu^  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  m  thickness  which  arc  type  high,  but  cut 
awayononesidcontbotop.  Theypreventthewaxfrom 
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spreadioK  out  koA  act  as  bearers, 
inside.    Higb  8  "    '         '    ' 

ever  it  is  possil 


Tlie  hollow  part  is 


noUow  pa 
spaces  and  quadrats  sliould  he  used  wber- 

_  ,  .  ..ible,  as  low  spaces  require  too  much  care 

and  time  to  make  a  Kood  plate.  Copperfaced  type  and 
barefaced  type  sbouM  not  be  employed  together  in  the 
same  form,  as,  altbougb  the  difTerence  in  t^eir  height  is 
very  slight,  the  copperfaced  letters  can  readily  be  dis- 


tinguished from  the  others  when  printed  on  flnely-calen- 
AeteA  paper.  The  pugea  ought  to  be  read  in  proof  for 
bad  and  defective  letters  before  making  the  plate,  as 
every  (autt  is  there  perpetuated.  Where  there  are 
blanks  in  the  pages  an  inverted  letter  should  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  lines  as  a  guide  to  the  finisher  and  to  secure 
the  plal«  In  a  level  position  when  it  is  shaved,  and  also 
where  gaps  occur,  as  in  chnpttT  headings.  The  pages 
should  be  locked  up  with  numerous  quoins  and  very 
tightly,  far  more  bo  than  is  done  in  letter-press  printing, 
as  otherwise  the  wax  may  be  forced  between  tlic  letters, 
there  beine  an  immenHe  pressure  in  the  molding-muchine. 
Before  being  molded  tfio  whole  surface  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  whether  an^  of  the  spaces  are  sticking  up 
and  wliether  every  letter  is  clean  and  dry.  If  there  are 
wood-cuts,  these  should  be  made  perfectly  square  and 
smooth  in  body,  as  otherwise  they  will  throw  the  type 
off  its  feet.  If  too  high  they  should  t)e  cut  down  to  tne 
exact  level  i  if  too  low  they  should  be  underlaid.  If 
tow  tvpc  is  in  a  page  with  high  that  also  should  be  un- 
derlaid ;  and  brass  rule,  which  is  frequently  higher  than 
the  type,  should  be  lowered  or  the  rest  of  the  page  un- 
derlaid to  come  up  even  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  form 
is  ready  an  impression  cim  be  taken  from  it  in  wax.  The 
type  isin  relief,  and  an  indented  matrix  must  be  obtained 
from  it,  BO  that  when  the  replica  of  the  type  is  made  it 
also  may  be  in  relief. 

The  BulMtance  used  for  a  foundation  Is  ordinary  vir- 
gin beeswax  of  good  commercial  quality,  free  from  grit 
and  dirt.  It  is  heated  in  the  kettle,  and  a  small  portion 
of  turpentine  and  black-lcait  is  then  added  to  it.  One 
authority  gives  as  the  quantity  ten  pounds  of  beeswax, 
two  pounds  of  Venice  or  white  turpentine,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  finest  powdered  gnipnitc.  Spermaceti, 
lard,  tallow,  suet  and  oil  are  sometinieB  added  to  make 
the  compound  softer  and  less  cohesive.  But  these  sub^ 
Stances  are  varied  as  to  their  quantities  in  different  foun- 
dries and  according  to  tlie  class  of  work  used,  and  also 
according  to  the  fiincy  of  the  electrotyper.  A  heating- 
table  is  provided  for  warming  the  molding-case  prepar- 
atory to  filling,  and  also  for  melting  the  wax  out  of  the 
case  when  the  copper  shell  lias  been  removed.  Beeswax 
melts  at  143  degrees.  The  molding-case  is  a  flat  ptat« 
1S8 


without  a  rim,  made  from  any  metal,  and  its  use  Is  tfm- 
ply  as  a  backing  or  stilTeuer  to  the  wax  upon  it.  Huld- 
mg-cases  may  be  made  of  any  metal  which  is  not  act«d 
upon  by  the  solution  used  in  the  depositing-troueh. 
Formerly  they  were  made  of  copper  or  of  brass,  witn  a 
rim  or  edge  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  height ;  but 
the  more  general  practice  now  is  to  use  cases  without 
rims  and  made  of  electrotype  metal.  These  cases  are 
cheaper  in  first  cost,  can  be  made  by  the  electrotyper, 
are  readily  Btraightcncd  when  from  any  cause  they  be- 
come bent,  and  wlien  worn  out  may  be  recast.  There 
must,  however,  be  rather  more  margm  iwtween  the  outer 
edge  of  tlic  work  and  the  edge  of  the  ease  than  when 
rim  eases  are  used,  but  the  loss  of  room  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  convenience  in  using 
them.  Tlio  practice  of  slwving  the  wai  on  the  casea  is 
beroming  general,  as  molders  l)elicve  that  the  wax  is 
more  solid  and  fret-  from  impurities  below  than  on  tlie 
surface  of  tlie  case  as  poured.  The  surface  may  be  re- 
Dioveil  by  the  scraper  atone,  but  it  is  a  savinc  in  time 
and  a  truer  cose  may  be  obtained  by  taking  off  a  thick 
shavuig  on  a  machine  and  aftenvaras  using  the  hand- 
scraper  to  smooth  the  surface.  For  use  with  patent  con- 
nection hangers  it  is  customary  to  have  a  projection  on 
one  end,  that  the  suspending-hook  may  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  solution.  As  the  height  of  the  solution 
in  the  depositing- trough  will  rise  as  tlie  cases  are  hung, 
it  is  well  to  have  an  overflow  pipe  properly  located  so 
that  any  surplus  may  flow  into  another  vat,  from  which 
it  may  be  readily  dipped  with  a  pitcher  and  added  to 
the  deposit ing-trough  when  necessary  to  raise  tbe  level 
of  the  solution, 

The  molding-case  being  ready  and  having  been  placed 
upon  the  tabfe  the  necessary  wax  is  poured  upon  it. 
Guartis  are  placed  around  it  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
higher  than  ita  surface.  The  melted  wax  paBses  through 
a  fine  sieve  to  keep  out  any  foreign  substance,  and  is 
poured  from  a  wann  ladle  to  prevent  chilling.  Bubbles 
will  arise  more  or  less,  which  are  broken  by  passing  a 
hot  iron  through  tliem.  If  the  wax  cracks  in  cooling  it 
should  be  thrown  Imck  into  the  wax  kettle  and  a  little 
more  turpentine  added.  But  if  the  substance  is  free 
from  flaws  tbe  next  operation  is  to  remove  tlie  gtiatds. 


latter  should  be  carefully  shaved  upon  a  case-shaving 

machine.     It  is  then  black-leaded  by ' '  ~ 

badger  hairbrush.    Another  method 


I  mix  plumbago 
;  coniriateDcy  of 

__,  applyiUK  the  mixture  with  a  brush.    The  case 

should  be  wiped  dry  before  the  imprcstion  is  taken.    To 


s  then  black-leaded  by  n 
thodis 
a  Imwl  until  it  a 
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ctrntinue  the  dectncit^  onward  from  tbe  mold  iuto  its 
mppoitiog-rod  a  narrow  atrip  of  copper  is  placed  on  tbe 
wax  just  above  the  top  part  of  the  mold  and  fasteoed 
down  with  wax.  Clippings  are  used  long  cnouf;h  to 
extend  from  the  haneer  to  the  mold,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  coveied  by  the  solution.  When  the  mold  and 
form  are  reaily  for  moldmg  pull  the  table  of  the  hydrau- 
lic press  forward,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  page  or  pages 
bemg  properly  placed  in  the  centre.    Place  tbe  case  and 


form  in  proper  position.  The  molding-case,  if  large,  is 
then  lata  upon  the  form  in  the  moldinfi^-iircsH  and  an  im- 
pression taken.  Between  the  case  nud  tlie  platen  of  the 
press  binder's  boards  are  placed  to  the  thickness  of  onc- 
eightb  of  an  inch,  in  order  that  the  hciit  in  the  wax  may 
not  be  lost  too  suddenly.  If  the  form  is  small  die  cnsc 
is  laid  OD  s  bookbinder's  board  upon  the  table  of  the 
press  and  the  form  or  cut  placed  upon  it. 

There  are  used  among  electrotypera  three  kinds  of 
presses,  which  are  known  respectiv^y  as  toggle,  power 
and  hydraulic.  In  the  first  a  combination  of  levers 
givee  uic  necessary  force ;  in  the  second  the  usual  mul- 
Mjilicatiou  of  power  is  secured  by  eearing.  and  in  the 
third  by  the  pressure  of  water.  All  are  powerful,  but 
the  last  the  most  so.  It  is  freiiuently  the  esse  that  some 
importunt  portion  of  the  press  breaks  from  nn  excessive 
strain.  Some  large  hydnutic  moldin^presses  exert  a 
power  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  If  tbe  hydrjiilic 
machines  are  used,  push  tbe  table  under  the  bead  and 
pump  till  tbe  required  resistance  is  obtained.  This  can 
be  determined  hyeiperienccorbydividingtiic  quantity 
of  total  pressure  shown  by  the  gauge  by  tbe  number  of 
inches  of  surface.  Even  here,  however,  something  must 
be  left  for  personal  equation.  With  small  forms  the 
depth  required  can  be  obtained  by  the  short  handle ; 
with  the  IsTKe  both  will  be  required.  The  mold  should 
be  deep  and  sbarp,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  hy 
great  pressure  ;  but  if  tAo  deep  the  face  of  the  mold  is 
likely  to  be  torn  when  lifted.  After  tlie  wat*T  has  boon 
allowed  to  run  out  from  under  the  ram  the  table  must 
again  be  drawn  out.  The  wax  will  be  found  to  have 
been  forced  out  unevenly  ail  around  the  edge  of  the  form. 
It  sticks  to  the  type  more  or  less,  and  to  remove  it  pry 
spari  tbe  case  and  form  gently  at  hotb  ends  with  a  scn-w- 
drivcr  or  similar  tool,  and  then  lift  it  Squarely  from  tbe 
form  :  otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  tearing  the  wax 
from  between  the  type  or  of  <listorttng  tbe  edg<^a  of  the 
mold.  Should  it  be  perfect,  which  can  be  osccrtnined  by 
close  examination,  it  Is  ready  to  be  prepared  for  building 
up.  If  the  mold,  however,  is  defective  it  is  by  far  tbe 
best  plan  to  make  another,  as  no  amount  of  repairing  can 
make  a  good  plate  out  of  a  bad  mold. 

Kich&rdClayof  London,  an  eminent  printtT  and  an  in- 

Enious  mechanician,  some  years  ago  devised  a  method 
wMcb  molding  could  be  done  without  a  powerful 


hydraulic  or  toggle  press,  with  or  without  low  spaces. 


wni,  A  tliick  iron  frame,  called  a  register  frame,  is 
provided  slightly  higher  than  the  ciiase.  On  the  inside 
are  two  long  set  screws  fitted  at  right  angles  and  with 
rather  large  heads.  An  ordinary  Albion  press  is  em- 
ploytd.  the  tympan  being  removed.  Tbe  register  f nime 
IS  placed  on  tbe  bed,  and  tbe  form,  having  been  black- 
leaded,  is  placed  inside.  Thefaceof  the  type  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  calico,  upon  which  is  placed  a  thin  aheet 
of  india-rubber  slieetlng.  The  pan  containing  the  wax 
is  next  placiKl  on  the  top  of  the  India  rubber,  cure  being 
taken  to  push  the  sides  of  the  j^ian  flush  to  the  set  screws 
in  the  register  frame.  A  liglit  impre^on  is  then  pulled, 
when,  aner  lifting  tlie  wax.  it  will  be  found  that  all  of 
the  whites  have  been  almost  sufllciently  raised.  Both 
the  india-rubticr  and  tbe  calico  are  now  discarded,  tlie 
wax  pan  being  placed  directly  on  tlie  type,  the  edges  of 
the  pan  being  pushed  close  to  the  beads  of  the  set  screws 
to  Insure  the  wax  falling  exactly  in  the  some  place,  A 
moderate  impression  is  pulled,  when  the  mold  will  be 
found  both  siilficiently  deep  and  sharp. 

This  plan  has  been  followed  in  some  English  offices 
now  for  years  with  success,  but  has  never  gone  into  use 
here,  as  it  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  slow.  Qreat  difB- 
culty  is  experieneeil  in  making  good  molds  where  open 
orrulewofK  is  found.  Rules  without  bevels,  especially 
if  thin,  always  cause  trouble,  as  tliey  do  not  open  tbe 
wax  sufBcienlly  to  allow  the  proper  deposition  of  cop- 
per. Id  such  cases  tbo  pressure  must  not  be  too  great, 
as  it  is  probable  that  in  separating  the  mold  will  be  torn 
or  otherwise  spoiled.  Ttic  extra  expense  incurred  in 
using  thicker  rules  would  more  than  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  certainty  of  sui>erior  molds  and  consequently 
superior  plates.  Sometimes  plates  are  made  from  other 
electrotypes,  as  in  the  case  of  engravings.  It  should, 
however,  never  be  forgotten  that  each  remove  from  the 
original  lessens  the  sharpness  and  clearness  of  the  fine 
lines,  and  consequently  the  goodness  of  the  plate.  This 
appUcs  to  type-work  anil  to  st4're()types  as  well  as  elec- 
trotypes. The  plates  sliould  always  be  made  from  ttie 
oririual  when  practicable.  If.  however,  one  is  to  be 
made  from  anotlier  tbe  plate  should  in  all  eases,  when 
it  is  ty)nveni<'nt.  be  removed  from  the  wo(k1  if  mounted. 
Otherwise  the  operator  may  fail  in  obtaining  a  good  im- 


Sression,  as  Die  wood  gives  slightly  and  majrbc  uneven. 
:  can  easily  hi'  removed  by  thrus'ting  u  thin  chisel  be- 
tween the  metal  ami  the  wood.  After  the  mold  has 
been  taken  tbe  plale  should  be  at  once  refastencd,  to 
prevent  its  being  mislaid.  Wooil-cuts  sliould  be  sur- 
roundc<i  by  type-nigh  guarils  and  locked  up  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  type  forms,  in  order  to  prevent  the  blocks 
from  cracking.  Tbey  shoultl  be  carefully  clesncd  with 
'  wnzino  and  thoroughly  dried  before  being 
lfi» 
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black-leaded.  Lye  should  never  be  employed  Tor  tliig 
purpose,  &a  it  swells  tbe  lines  and  oik-iih  the  joiots.  If 
fine  crocks  appear  oa  tlic  surface  of  a  cut  that  is  about 
to  he  molded  applj  to  it  a  strip  of  moist  blotting-paper 
about  an  incb  wide.  Upon  tlus  place  a  heated  buifdiug- 
iron  for  a  few  secoiids.  or  until  the  paper  becomes  partly 
dry,  when  the  crack  will  have  disappeared  or  nearly  bo. 
The  cut  muHt  be  immediately  rubbed  dry  with  a  brush 
and  black-leaded  and  molded  at  once,  as  the  crack  is 
liable  to  reappear.  Plates  iised  in  type  forms  from 
which  electrotypes  are  to  be  made  should  be  mounted 
on  snlid  metal  i^scs. 

When  the  mold  is  taken  from  the  form  it  liaa  depres- 
sions where  the  type  lias  been  pressed  down,  and  promi- 
nences where  Spaces,  quadrats  or  other  hollow  places 


not  enter  tlie  quadrat  places  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  even  and  uniform  plate.  Where  there  is  a  num- 
W-T  of  blanks  together  the  roller,  being  elastic,  enters  the 
hollows  of  the  plate  and  blacks  them,  the  paper  falling 
there  also.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  plate  thin- 
ner ill  these  spots  than  elsewhere.  When  this  is  to  be 
done  the  wax  must  be  thick.     This  is  easiest  done  when 


tlie  si 


if  the  page  a  routing-machin 

ifter  the  plat*  is  complete. 


will 


appear.  If  molded  with  low  spaces  these  pmminencea 
are  higher  than  the  plato  is  finally  to  be,  nud  it  is  tlierc- 
forc  advisable  to  cut  them  off.  and  it  is  generally  pref- 
erable to  do  BO  even  when  high  spaces  are  used.     The 


inches  long,  with  the  bundle  so  inclined  that  he  < 
with  the  blade  at  a  true  level.  He  heats  this  by  insert- 
ing it  in  a  gas  flame  or  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  cuts 
away  the  projections  as  rapidly  and  as  accuraU-ly  as 
poflstble.  The  plate  will  not  be  spoiled  unless  the  oper- 
ator cuts  BO  low  down  that  one  of  the  bottom  lines  is 
shaved  away,  although  if  below  the  stioulder  tlic  ink 
may  gather  on  the  counteis.  The  knife  is  warmed  at 
every  cut  or  two,  as  otherwise  a  thin  film  of  wax  is 
formed  over  the  bowls  of  letters.  The  wax  which  is 
cut  off  falls  on  the  blade  of  the  knife  and  is  carried  off 
by  it,  being  stripped  after  each  stroke.  After  the  oper- 
ation is  completed  the  page  is  eiamined  carefully  to  see 
that  no  little  pieces  of  wax  have  fallen  into  the  cavities. 
Burning  down  the  mold  Is  the  neit  operation.  Cutting 
away  the  projections  and  the  high  parts  results  in  leav- 
ing little  nImB  of  wax  which  extend  the  whites.  Were 
they  not  removed  they  wi>uld  be  broken  off  and  fill  up 
the  bottom  of  the  mold.  Consequently  a  gas  jet  alwut 
two  inches  long,  coming  from  a  nozzle  held  by  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing,  is  passed  quickly  backward  and  for- 
wanl  over  the  mold.  Tlie  flame  shrinks  back  the  film 
and  rounds  the  oponincs,  which  allows  the  brush  to  enter 
the  cavities  and  black-lead  them  properly. 

After  this  follows  building  up.    Largo  hollow  places 

in  the  form,  such  as  auadrats,  will  leave  depressions  in 

the  mold,  but  as  the  lorce  of  the  impression  is  exerted 

against  the  letters  which  show  In  printiog  the  wax  does 
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do  the  work  better  after  the  plate  is  complete. 
building-wax  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  wax  kettle 
and  is  made  iu  a  mold  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
When  cold  tliis  is  cut  up  into  stnpg.  Having  taken  the 
building-iron,  which  is  hot,  in  one  hand  the  workman 
holds  a  atrip  of  wax  against  it  in  the  other,  the  end  of  it 
being  about  a  <|uartj.>rof 
an  inch  above  the  mold. 
The  iron  touches  the 
wax  wherever  it  is  de- 
sired to  build,  the  latti^r 
droppbg  in  a  fluid  form 
upon  the  mold.  The 
wax  must  be  perfectly 
dry  and  theiron  of  prop- 
er temperature.  The 
operator  should  have  a 
Tery  steady   hand,   as 

rit  damage  can  easily 
done  here.  Several 
irons  are  kept  hot  at 
once,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  heating. 
He  also  removes  the  bu- 
perfluous  wax  at  the 
sides  and  trims  the  mold 
generally. 

The  buildingup  being 
complete   and  the  c~~ 


spread  over  it  by  a  hand  brush,  and  It  is  then  put  into  a 
black-leading  machine,  where  It  moves  back  and  forth 
on  a  special  carriage  against  a  brush  until  every  portion 
is  evenly  but  lightly  covered  with  plumbago.  There  is 
a  cover  to  the  machine  which  shuts  down  when  it  is  in 
motion  and  keeps  any  dust  from  rising,  A  black-lend- 
ing box  can  be  used  instead.  It  is  cheaper,  but  takes 
longer.  This  ia  of  wood,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  to 
Insert  a  bund  and  brush.  It  lias  a  glass  top  which  slides 
hack,  allowing  the  mold  to  be  insert«d.  This  was  used 
for  some  time  before  the  machine. 

After  black-leading,  the  polished  surface  outside  of 
tlie  guard  lines,  except  over  the  coimection  strip,  is 
cither  waxed,  burned  or  scraped  sway.  This  is  done  to 
destroy  the  conducting  power  in  that  part  of  the  mold 
where  the  deiiosit  of  copper  Ib  not  wanted.  One  method 
is  to  scrape  awiiy  the  black-leaded  surface,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  connection  between  the  parts  in  which  no  copper 
is  desired.  For  this  purpose  a  plumber's  scraper  is  the 
most  convenient  tool.  Merely  touching  the  graphite 
with  a  heated  building-iron  prevents  the  deposit  of  cop- 
per there. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  any  moisture  in  the  case 


method  is  to  brush  liquid  wax  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  case  and  wax  upon  which  no  deposition  is 
intended  to  take  place.  With  a  brush  dipped  in  tbo 
liquid  wax  thoroughly  cover  that  portion  of  the  front 
that  is  not  imprc^ed.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
copper  deposit  in  those  places  where  it  is  not  required 
means  waste  of  material,  besides  extra  labor  in  after- 
wards taking  it  off.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  all 
the  parts  mentioned  should  be  painted  over. 
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The  excess  of  blftck-lead  should  now  be  wai^eil  oi 
water.  Coofiiderublc  of  the  powdtr  ri'maiiis  in  tbu 
ties,  particularly  tlio  bowls  or  counters  of  the  h'l 
Snmetimcs  this  is  done  with  a  bellows,  but  it  m 


best 


3  laid  face  up  ou  a 
shelf  in  a  trough,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  face 
of  the  mold  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  Tht  syriob- 
leris  then  passed  backward  ajid  forward  over  it  and  close 
lo  it.  This  must  be  done  thorouf^hly  if  a  good  plntu  is 
expected.  The  jet  of  water  displiicea  the  uir  bubbles 
■od  Uie  immersion  prevents  others  forming  on  the  mold. 
To  facilitate  this  some  clectrotypera  add  alcohol  to  the 
water,  aa  it  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  wax,  and  in  the 
action  of  rising  to  the  surface  diapluces  the  air.  Bonic- 
•»  the  mold  is  flooded  with  alcohol  before  being  plaeed 


Tlie  next  one  IB  chemical  and  electrical.  By  the  action 
of  chemicals  electrical  or  galvanic  action  is  excited,  and 
copper  which  has  previously  been  dissolved  is  taken  up 
and  spread  in  a  tbm  and  even  layer  over  all  the  hollows 
and  hiteratices  of  the  wax  mold,  becoming  thicker  the 
longer  it  is  kept  in  the  battery,  Hechnnically.  we  can 
only  unite  copper  when  in  a  state  of  minute  subili vision 
by  the  action  of  heat.  It  would  then  form  a  thin  but 
rough  plat«.  But  by  galvanic  action  the  pnrticles  of 
copper  are  Hepaiated  little  bf  little  from  tlic  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  united  together  as  perfectly 
as  if  they  had  never  been  divided.  Tlie  whole  operation 
of  electrotyping  depends  upon  Iliis.  Copper  leaves  the 
solid  mass  to  which  it  belongs,  and  by  electrical  action 
ttdheren  in  another  place  to  a  deai)^  or  figure,  deposit- 
bg  a  thin  ahetl  over  all  the  depressions  and  elevations  it 
flniis.  In  the  older  forma  of  battery,  and  indeed  until 
the  introduction  of  the  dynamo,  this  was  very  Hlowly 

Erformcd.  The  subfltanccs  which  could  be  used  must 
t«sted  and  devices  invented  to  ciiusc  their  use  to  be 
most  advantageous.  A  very  muteriul  discovery  was 
imule  in  this  connection  by  Silas  Knight  of  New  York, 
By  his  plan,  used  in  connection  with  the  plumbago  film, 
it  was  possible  to  cover  the  mold  with  a  film  of  dipper 
HifHciently  thick  to  attract  a  further  deposit,  which  then 
would  be  perfectly  uniform.  Without  this  the  forma- 
tion of  the  shell  would  proceed  slowly,  and  the  parts 
nearest  the  connections  would  tiuve  the  thickest  and 
those  farthest  from  them  the  thinnest  shell.  His  plnn 
consists  in  mixing  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
crystals  with  a  gallon  of  water.  This  is  known  ss  a 
striking  solution.  The  mold  is  laid  face  up  in  a  tn>ugh. 
upon  which  la  poured  sufficient  of  the  solution  lo  cover 
it.  Then'  is  then  sprinkled  upon  it  from  a  perfomte^l 
box  or  sieve  line  cast-iron  filings  free  from  dirt,  oil  or 
grease.  Wrought  iron  or  steel  oecusioos  trouble.  This 
dust  must  be  thoroughly  worked  by  a  brusii  into  ull 
parts  of  the  mold.  The  iron  having  more  aOlnity  for 
the  acid  tlian  for  the  copper,  the  lutter  is  set  free  and 
thrown  down  upon  the  mold,  forming  a  very  thin  but 
bright  shell.  The  excess  is  then  washed  oft  with  water 
from  a,  hose,  as  the  mixture  is  liable  to  lieat  and  destroy 
the  face  of  the  mold.  SUouhl  any  spots  remain  uncov- 
ered the  operation  must  be  repeated.  The  brush  must 
also  be  wa.ihed.  as  the  iron  Qlmgs  may  adhere  to  it  and 
Bcratcii  the  surface  of  the  mold.  When  cuts  are  treated 
only  the  jet  of  water  should  be  used  in  washing  them. 

Having  thoroughly  washed  out  the  iron  flhugs  the 
molds  should  be  set  back  to  back  and  hung  above  the 
vat,  the  came  being  allowed  to  swing  freely  in  the  solu- 
tion about  one  inch  from  tlie  anodes  or  coppers.  The 
battery  vat  should  be  on  tlie  inside  six  to  eight  inches 
longer  than  necessary  to  myiive  Ilie  full  number  of  sil- 
ver and  zinc  plates ;  two  or  three  inches  wider  than  the 
plates  and  two  or  three  times  as  deep.  The  greater 
the  depth  the  leas  frequently  wilt  it  be  necessary  to 
make  up  a  new  solution.  A  good  form  of  construction 
is  to  m^eo 


required  ilimensions.  Another  box  is  constructed  large 
enough  to  contain  the  first  one  and  have  a  space  on  toe 
aides,  ends  and  bottom  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 
Tin-  smaller  box  should  be  securwl  in  its  propcrpoeition 
inside  the  larger  one  and  filled  with  sand.  Then  fill 
the  spaces  between  the  boxes  with  melted  asphaltum 
or  roofing  cement,  an  operation  which  will,  if  property 
done,  raalie  a  tight  vat  tliat  will  last  for  years.  The 
upper  edges  of  the  tank  should  be  even  and  true  and 
covered  with  sliei^t-lead,  which  should  lap  down  over 
the  sides  and  ends  two  or  three  inches,  a  strip  of  copper 


le  box,  whl<^  need  not  be  water-tight,  of  the 


Ix'ing  laid  along  each  side  for  conductors,  and  wood  or 
rubber  being  placed  un<ler  the  conductors  to  prevent  a 
sliort  circuit.  I{ubl>er  is  the  lietter  Insulator,  as  wood  la 
liable  to  become  a  conducliir  by  being  soiikeil  with  the 
solution.  Care  is  necessary  that  the  mner  box  shall  be 
well  secured  in  itsposltionso  that  it  rtumot  rise,  as  other- 
wise in  use  the  lieat  of  the  batter}-  will  soft^-n  the  as- 
phaltum ami  force  thi!  inner  tank  upwards.  A  slisllow 
tray  made  of  a  piece  of  tw(f-inch  plunk  scooped  out  to  a 
depth  of  about  one  inch  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  will  culch  auv  quicksilver  that  may  fall  from  the 
zincK.  A  strip  of  wood  aliout  three  inches  by  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ami  long  enough  to  extend  above  the 
solution,  secured  lo  each  end  of  the  tmy,  affords  a  con- 
venient means  of  lifting  the  tray  when  it  is  desired  to 
recover  the  (luicksilvcr. 

The  force  nccessarv  for  the  decomposition  of  the  cop- 
jHT  in  the  vnt  and  tfie  electrical  action  required  for  the 
snl«equent  adherence  of  the  decomposed  copper  in  solu- 
tion to  the  mold  is  ol'tainc<l  by  galvanic  action.  Smee'e 
iMttery  is  the  commoner  form.  For  elcctrotyping.  quan- 
tity and  constancy  of  current  rather  than  intciuity  an 
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required.  In  Smee'B  battery  two  plftt«s  of  zinc  and  one 
of  Bilver  arc  immeTscd  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  imd 
water.    These  may  be  inserted  in  a  frame,  wbicb  is  then 

Immeisedin  tliefliiiil.  A  moreconvenicnt  method,  how- 
ever, is  io  allow  the  linca  to  depend  upon  houks  sus- 
pended from  copper  rods,  by  which  method  connection 
IS  made.  In  this  way  a  zinc  can  he  charged  nt  any  time 
without  interfering  with  the  buttery.  For  amall  work 
this  number  uf  platea  is  sufDcient ;  for  a  krger  batt«ry 
double  this  number  stionld  be  uacd.  The  plates  arc 
about  13  hy  12  inches,  and  should  be  thick.  It  is  best 
to  have  them  platinized,  which  prevents  the  librratMl 
hydrogeii  from  adhering  to  the  roughened  surface,  and 
therefore  polarization  of  the  plat*  is  prevented.     When 


found  most  serviceable.  The  r 
to  be  preferred  to  cast  zinc  is  U 
and  easier  to  amalgamate  ;  hut 
more  economical  in  use.  The  o 
itcd  will  theoretically  be  found 

quantity    " 

The  - 


why  rolled  zl 
it  is  closer  in  texture 
t  zinc  is  on  ttie  whole 
unt  of  copper  depos- 
correspond  with  the 

absorbed  by  the  battery  solution. 

— "■ady  tor  making  the  shells.     In  the 


platinized,  silver  is  more  electro-negative  than  the  pure 
metal,  and  therefore  produces  a  stronj^r  current. 

Ah  the  amount  of  the  electm  deposit  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  zinc  absorbed  hy  the  battery  solution, 
and  therefore  the  wear  of  the  plate,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  these  plates  lust  but  a  sliort  time.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  silver,  the  zinc  must  be  protected  from 
the  too  violent  action  of  the  acid.  This  is  done  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation  with  mercury.     Wlien  pur- 


o  much  adulterated  that  it  is  totally 
unlit  for  this  use.  The  grease  upon  the  surface  must  be 
removed  bv  washing  in  a  strong  potash  solutiim.  The 
plate  should  then  be  placed  iu  a  shallow  pan  about  two 
Inches  deep,  sufHcientlj  large  to  admit  of  the  zinc  bcinff 
moved  about  freely.  Clean  it  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Pour  some  mercury  into  a  dish,  adiiin^  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  brush  over  the  zinc  with  it.  The 
brush  should  have  short,  stiff  hairs.  Both  surfaces  and 
the  edges  should  be  coateil  and  well  rubbed  in.  When 
tills  is  completed  the  plate  should  present  the  clean  and 
bright  appearance  characteristic  of  quickBllver,  Stand 
on  end  to  drain.  The  more  mercury  that  is  absorbed  by 
tlie  zinc  the  greater  the  amount  of  electrical  action  gen- 
erated. Plates  suffer  much  from  local  action  or  the  eat- 
ing away  by  sulphuric  acid.  When  this  is  going  on  the 
amount  of  electricity  generated  for  practical  purposes  is 
considerably  reduc^.  So  that  besides  the  destruction 
of  the  material  little  or  no  work  is  being  performed  in 
the  meantime.  Duplicate  zincs  should  be  kept  in  stock. 
They  should  be  periodically  Inken  out  and  cleaned.  This 
can  be  done  cither  hy  dipping  them  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  washing  in  clean  wat«r  afterwards,  or  by  rub- 
bing them  with  clean  san<l  and  a  moderately  hard  brush. 
They  should  also  be  wnsljintly  examined  with  a  view  of 
deciding  whether  they  require  reamalgamating.    The 


solution  are  pbced  the  cathodes,  or  plates  of  purest  cop- 
per, a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  thick.  Each 
plate  has  two  holes  by  which  it  can  be  suspended  from 
tlic  S  hooks.  Formerly  the  power  which  caused  the  si-p. 
aration  and  deposition  of  the  copper  was  obtsiinert  from 
a  magneto^lectric  machine,  but  this  has  now 
been  superseded  by  a  dynamo-electric  machine 
or  dynamo,  the  distinction  being  that  in  the 
formers  permanent  magnet  is  employeii,  while 
in  the  latter  its  place  is  taken  bv  an  electro- 
magnet. Dynamos  have  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, transforming  in  some  cases  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  used  in  re- 
solving the  armature  into  the  energy  of  the 
electric  current.  They  also  furnish  the  electric 
current  much  more  economically  as  well  as 
more  regularly  than  a  voltaic  battery,  as  the 
zinc,  the  fuel  of  tlic  latter,  is  an  expensive  and 
a  poor  fuel  compared  with  the  coal  used  for 
the  power  which  drives  the  dynamo.  As  the 
current  passes  through  the  vat  the  solution  be- 
comes decomposed,  its  copper  being  gradually 
deposited  on  the  cathode  or  mold,  while  the 
liberated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  an  equiva- 
lent proportion  of  copper  from  the  anode, 
forming  sulphate  of  copper,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  kept  uniform,  or  in 
other  words  the  copper  is  deposited  on  the  mold 
nt  the  rate  that  it  is  dissolved  from  the  anode — 
that  is.  so  far  as  the  impurities  of  the  anode  will 
allow.  When  the  molds  are  put  into  the  vat  they  should 
be  placed  back  to  back  on  the  rubbers  of  the  cathode  rod, 
the  case  being  allowed  to  swing  freely  in  the  solution. 
The  first  mold  should  face  the  copper  at  tlie  extreme  end 
of  the  vttt  and  should  bo  immediately  connected  with  the 
cathode  rod.  Other  molds  arc  placed  in  regular  order 
until  the  last  is  placed  in  the  solution  opposite  the  annde 
nearest  the  dynamo.  Everything  should  be  perfectly 
clean.  Much  depends  upon  this.  Should  the  solution 
be  defective  or  the  molds  not  properly  black-leaded  the 
copper  deposit  will  show  small  block  spots,  especially  on 
the  side  of  the  letters,  whicfa.if  the  shell  is  removed,  turn 
out  to  be  holes.  When  any  of  these  appear  the  mold 
should  be  taken  from  the  vat  and  rinsed  wiUi  clean  water, 
after  which  a  thick  solution  of  plumbago  and  water,  or 
better  still  plumbago  and  itleohol,  is  rubtlcd  into  the  de- 
fective parts  by  mains  of  a  moderately  stiff  brush.  The 
mold  is  then  hung  on  the  anode  rod  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  solution  for  about  a  minute,  after  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  cathode  rod.  By  this  means  the  defective 
parts  will  be  properly  covered  with  copper  and  a  chemi- 
cally clean  surface  insured,  and  consequently  a  proper 
adhesion  between  the  old  and  the  new  deposit,  winch 
otherwise  would  blister  or  separate  in  the  process  of 
backing,  is  obtained.  With  a  fairly  good  solution  a  sub- 
stantiiil  electrotype  or  shell  should  be  obtained  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hours.  When  it  is  desirable  to  test  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  the  mold  may  be  lifted  from  the 
solution  and  a  comer  of  the  copper  slightly  raised  from 
the  wax  by  a  knife.  The  usual  thickness  is  from  three 
to  five  one-thoimandtbsof  an  inch.  Experience  will  soon 
show  the  operator  when  the  shells  ate  sufSciently  sub- 
stantial to  be  detached.  When  properly  backed  a  very 
large  number  of  impressions  can  be  obtained  from  such 
a  plate.  If  when  the  mold  is  taken  out  it  is  decided  that 
the  deposit  is  not  sufficiently  thick  it  should  be  rinsed 
well  in  water  and  replaced. 
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WLeD  the  copper  shell  is  nufflciently  tliick  tlie  cuae  is     alloy  metal 
washed  in  cold  yivXvT  and  laid  on  an  inclined  board  near      abell  is  ncx 
the  sink.     Hot  water  from  &  kettle  should  be  poured  on 
the  slicll,  whiclt  will  immediately  become  disengaged 


lent  it  may  easily  be  attributed  to  du-ffctive  black-leHd- 
ing,  and  a  new  sliell  will  have  U>  be  made.  II,  bowever, 
there  are  only  a  few  the  plate  may  be  repaired  in  the 


flniabing  process.  The  ahell  should  be  removed  care- 
fully aiid  with  some  slight  teobiou,  in  order  Ui  keep  it 
etraigbt  and  free  from  kmks. 

Aa  a  number  of  shells  miiy  be  backed  nt  the  same  time 
a  Hufflcient  quantity  of  metal  should  be  iu  reiidincss  for 
this  purpose.  The  backing-nictid  and  the  copper  shell 
having  no  affinity  for  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  medium  which  will  unite  the  two.  Alloy  metal  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead,  rolled  in  sliectii 
about  one  and  a  balf  tliousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  la 
used  for  the  purpose  of  tinning  the  shells.  It  is  laid  on 
them  and  mellm  by  placing  the  shellB  in  the  backing- 
pan  and  floating  it  in  the  metal  kettle.  Biicking-mctal 
IB  made  by  melting  together  ninetj-one  parts  of  lead, 
livepartaof  antimony  and  four  parts  of  tin.  Thismetiij, 
in  substantially  these  proportions,  can  be  purchased  in 
the  market  already  prepared. 

When  tho  shell  is  removed  from  the  wax  a  small  por- 


back  into  the  pot.  The  shell  is  then  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
and  unless  it  is  to  be  quickly  tinned  it  is  pnt  in  a  small 
trough  of  water,  which  will  prevent  it  from  getting  dry 
and  warping.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be  addefl. 
The  backing-pans  should  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  pot  until  they  are  hot  before  placing 
tile  shells  in  position.  Iu  the  meantime  the  latU.'r  may 
be  arranged,  and  imy  tendency  to  curl  ut  tli^  sides  and 
ends  may  be  cured  by  laying  a  flat  weight  upon  them. 
The  back  must  be  covered  with  muriatic  acid  by  pouring 
in  the  acid,  afterwards  draining  off  the  surplus.  This 
solution  is  prepared  in  a  wide-mouthed,  glazed  earthen 
jar  or  bottle.  About  one  pint  of  muriatic  acid  is  poured 
into  a  quart  jar  and  half  u  pound  of  xiue  is  added.  A 
strung  boiling  action  takes  place  immediately .  tile  fumes 
of  which  are  very  dangerous  to  {wrsouN  having  weak 
lungs.  It  is  therefore  better  to  make  this  solution  in 
the  open  air  when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  opposite 
dirnction.  When  the  boiling  action  Las  ceastrd  and  no 
more  gas  is  given  off  the  clear  solution  is  poure«l  into  a 


e  then  cut  to  cover  (he  entire  surface ;  the 
and  lowered  to 

iug  the  whole  of  tlie  shell  with  a  tlun  film.  If  it'fails  In 
places  a  pii-ce  of  foil  must  be  added.  It  is  necessary 
that  tlie  wliolc  shall  be  covered,  or  tbe  metid  will  not 
adhere  in  the  bare  places.  The  backing- metal  should  be 
poured  on  when  the  tin  fuses,  as  otherwise  the  acid  of 
the  solution,  which  is  a  solder,  will  evaporate  and  leave 
the  zinc  in  a  soft  condition  on  the  shells.  When  the 
shell  ia  properly  covered  by  tin;  tin  the  hneking-pan  is 
removetl  to  the  backiug-Hlund  :  a  heated  perforated  ladle 
is  filled  with  the  metal,  which  is  poured  on  Ut  the  shell, 
beginning  at  one  comer  and  gradually  advundng  over 
the  entire  surface  until  the  iieccsBary  thickness  is  at- 
tained. When  cool  the  plates  can  be  taken  out  and 
jiassiii  to  the  finishing  depiirl  men  t.  They  arc  then  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thicK. 

No  amount  of  labor  will  make  a  faulty  shell  good ; 
but  much  remains  to  t>o  done  iu  the  flnisliing  department 
after  the  rough  plate  is  cost.  It  should  be  perfect  as  to 
letters,  level  hack  and  front,  trimmed  squarely,  and  have 
bright,  clean  and  accurately  beveled  edges.  When  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  pen  it  must  ue  taken  to  the 
rougher  and  planed  sufficiently  to  remove  a  portion  of 
tlie  super&uous  metal.  Then  it  must  be  trimmed  close, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  sufllcient  metal  to  form  a  good 
bevel.  Owing  to  Ihc  thinni'ss  and  consequent  supple- 
ness of  the  shell  it  will  prolnibly  be  found  upon  close 
examination  that  certiiin  portions  of  the  face  are  slightly 
uneven,  being  lower  in  parts.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  laying  a  small  sltvl  stnii^ht-nlge  across  one  end  of 
tlio  plate,  and  gradually  movmg  it  to  the  other  end,  al- 
lowing it  to  rest  horizontally  in  front  of  the  eye.  An- 
other method  is  to  rub  the  Hiirfftce  of  the  plate  with  a 
luird  rubber,  such  as  is  iiNcd  iu  an  ink>eraser.  To  tills 
is  glued  a  ahiall  wooilen  block.  The  low  spots  arc  left 
unpolishnl,  and  can  be  indicated  on  tlic  buck  opposite 
the  sinks  by  meansof  u  marker  or  pair  of  callipers.  The 
plate  is  laid  face  downwimls  on  a  smooth  iron  surface, 
taking  care  to  Lave  previously  wiped  away  grit.  The 
place  indiealed  by  the  marking  of  the  callipers  is  beaten 
with  a  polislie<l  and  flat-heiidcd  hammer.  This  should 
be  done  veiy  carefully,  as  undue  force  will  damage  the 
face.    The  face  is  again  examined  with  a  straight-edge, 


ail -ammoniac  may  also  be  used  to  neutralise  tlie  s;dts 
of  zinc.  When  Uiat  is  dissolved  the  solution  is  ready 
for  use  and  is  applied  by  mcuns  of  a  brush.    Sheets  of 


by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  and  the  plates  are  beveled 
on  the  sides  and  foot,  leaving  about  a  thin  lead  at  tbe 
head.  In  tbe  larger  estubliaTiments  a  machine  is  used 
which  oo  much  work  will  bevel  both  sides  at  once.  If, 
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the  plates  arc  intended  to  be  worked  with  ruled  burdcts 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  tbcj  shall  be  trimmed  ux- 
actlv  to  eauge,  for  if  they  nrc  Inrgcr,  no  niull4:r  in  how 
small  A  deirree.  the  rules  will  biud,  uud  if  too  small  the 
marpnB  will  not  be  uniform. 

Plates  not  intended  fur  patent  blocks  nrc  generally 
styled  job-work,  and  arc  usually  trimmed  to  Bmull-picu 
gauge,  after  which  they  are  tnmmed  on  all  sides  uud 
mounted  type  high  either  ou  wood  or  metul.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a  large  bevel,  unless  the  pliite  is  so 
nearly  solid  that  there  ia  no  room  for  fastening.  Ma. 
hogaay  is  beat  adapted  for  mounting  purposes,  because 
when  well  seasoned  it  is  not  so  liuliTu  lo  warp  as  other 
wood.    A  quantity  of  It  should  be  purchased  and  stored 


type  should  be  inserted  in  their  places.  A  hole  Is  cut 
(or  the  type  and  tlie  letter  ia  inserljKl  from  the  back, 
after  wliich  it  is  cut  olT  and  soldered  in.  If  much  epnce 
is  covered  it  is  better  to  res<-t  the  mutter,  make  a  new 
plate  of  just  that  size,  cut  out  the  old  matter  and  insert 
the  plate  with  changes.  The  blank  spaces  should  be 
oircfully  looked  over  to  see  if  any  type  or  parts  of  cuts 
have  been  built  off  with  was  in  the  openition  of  ruisinE 
tlie  blank  spaces  in  the  mold.  Eleclrotjnes  from  wood- 
cuts or  from  other  i>lu1«s  frequently  need  to  be  touched 
up.  The  finislicr's  bench  should  be  in  a  position  whcreit 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  light,  A  l^cn  slab,  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  and  twelve  inches  square,  will 
be  found  the  ir  ""    "         


bi  a  dry  place,  to  be  thoroughly  sea,son  -d  biforc  being 
used.  The  block  must  be  a  tnfli.  th  cker  than  is  abso- 
lutely required,  as  it  is  invariably  uneven.  It  should 
be  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  and  trimmed  to  the 
proper  thickness  by  a  plane,  a  gauge  being  kept  for  tliat 
purpose.  Other  wooos  used  are  aik  and  cherry.  All 
should  be  free  from  knots  or  soft  spots.  Some  opera- 
tors fasten  the  plate  to  the  wooden  block  by  first  punc- 
turing ahole  in  the  platewith  a  bnid-nwl,  through  which 
they  drive  a  round  iron  nail.  French  pins  with  very 
small  heads  are  well  adapted  for  fastening  the  plate  to 
the  wood,  as,  beridea  being  very  t4.-nucioua  when  driven 
In.  their  heads  con  very  easily  bo  counU'rsunk,  After 
fastening  the  sides  two  or  three  nails  sliould  be  driven 
Into  the  twdy  of  the  plate  in  positions  where  there  are 
whites.  In  some  classes  of  work,  as.  for  example,  news- 
paper advertisements,  oil  should  be  driven  into  hollows 
and  blank  Hues  and  none  at  the  edges. 

It  is  better  to  have  newspaper  work  on  solid  metul 
bodies.  In  this  the  plate  is  heated  and  joined  to  tlie 
hose  by  the  use  of  a  fusible  alloy  composed  of  eight 
ounces  of  bismuth,  four  of  lead  and  four  of  tin.  They 
may  be  soldered  with  a  heated  soldering-iron  and  a  com- 
position made  of  euual  parts  of  leaii  and  tin,  or  by  hiy- 
ing  the  plate  face  down  in  a  heated  mold  and  pouring 
the  melted  metal  upon  it.  The  top_  and  bottom  of  the 
metal  bodies  are  shaved  on  the  shaving- machine  and  the 
sides  are  squared  on  the  irimming-mariiine. 

Before  the  plates  on  wooden  or  metal  bases  are  mount' 
ed,  and  before  any  plates  are  considered  finished,  they 
are  examined  and  any  defects  rectified  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Tile  blank  spaces  are  cut  down  sufficiently  low 
to  prevent  tho  ink  nvm  blocking  the  pujier  In  printing. 
This  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  routing-macldne.  Aft«'r 
the  plates  are  routed  they  are  carefully  examined,  and 
all  the  unnecessary  mutter  likely  to  aliow  in  printing  or 
which  may  have  been  left  in  routing  must  be  cut  down 
below  the  shoulder  of  the  type.  All  butto-red  lellers 
should  be  touched  up  and  re^iaped,  if  possible,  or  new 
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material  to  work  upon, 
besides  alTording  a  solid  founda- 
tion, the  tools  employed  will  not 
become  Injured  in  case  of  a  slip 
or  in  piercing. 

The  tools,  machines  and  acces- 
sories rei[uired  in  a  large  electro- 
typing  establishment  are  numer- 
ous. The  backing-pans  have 
been  sufflcientlj  described.  The 
wax  table  and  kettles  arc  used 
for  warming  and  mel  ting  the 
wax.  They  may  be  with  one  or 
two  kettles.  In  the  latter  cjiae 
the  wax  may  be  dipped  and 
stniined  into  the  other  after  the 
moliture  has  evaporated.  The 
kettles  are  from  nine  to  twenty- 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  table,  which  is 
heated  with  gas  or  steam,  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  the  longer 
way.  Case-filling  tables  are 
made  of  iron  ;  molding-presses 
are  of  several  kinds,  the  strongest  giving  a  pressure  of 
alx  ut  a  buu  Ircd  and  fiftv  tons.  In  the  black-leading 
machine  the  brush  is  very  large,  and  the  form  goes  back 
and  forward  beneiith  it.    When  in  use,  all  of  the  working 

¥irtB  are  covered  up,  so  that  the  dust  shall  not  escape. 
he  black-leading  box  is  of  wood,  with  a  ghiss  top.  Bat- 
teries and  deposi ting-tanks  are  made  of  wood  and  are 
lined  with  lead,  the  joints  being  bunied,  not  soldered. 
The  precipitating-trough  is  well  shown  by  the  engraving. 
Fumacesaroprovided  with  great  kettles  at  the  top auda 
fire  l>eneath.  Square  kettles  are  used  for  electrotyping 
and  round  ones  for  stereotyping.  Various  circular  saws 
are  employed.  The  object  to  be  sawed  is  laid  upon  a 
tabic  and  is  pushed  towards  the  saw.  The  rougliing- 
mnchine  is  the  phining-machinc  used  for  obtaining  a  level 
plate  immoiiately  after  the  casl.ng  is  done.  After  this. 
and  when  the  other  necessary  operations  are  performed, 
the  plate  is  shaved.  This  is  done  either  by  power  or  by 
hand,  milking  two  classes  of  machines.  Another  ma- 
chine designed  to  cut  away  parts  of  the  plate  is  the 
trimmer,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  shavers  or  the 
roughing.machinc.  The  routing  machine  cuts  out,  by  a 
rotary  motion,  all  parts  which  must  be  made  low.  A 
lievefing-machinc  trims  away  the  edges  at  any  angle  de- 
sired. Jig  saws  aud  wood  planers  are  necessary.  8ev- 
enil  kinds  of  ladles  are  used,  and  there  arc  safety  hooks 
and  clamps  for  use  around  the  battery.  The  flniaher  re- 
quires a  grtnit  variety  of  tools,  most  of  them  similar  to 
Uiose  of  an  engraver  on  steel.  A  great  many  brushes 
are  required. 

Nickel,  brass  ami  %icv\.  as  well  as  copper,  are  deposited 
by  means  of  the  electric  current.  The  former  is  applied 
ui>on  copper.  It  is  very  hard  and  protects  the  plate 
much  better  than  the  same  thickness  of  copper.  An 
edition  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  magazine, 
it  was  found,  did  not  entirely  wear  off  the  nickel  which 
was  thus  deposih-d.  The  solution  used  is  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  to 
each  gallon  of  water.    Only  a  thin  deposit  can  be  made. 
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as  otherwise  the  coating  will  separate  from  the  under- 
lying metal.  Brass  facing  is  not  attended  with  any 
particular  advantage*  and  it  is  difficult  to  deposit  an 
alloy  of  two  metals.  Steel  or  iron  facing  is  used  to  coat 
an  electrotype  of  a  steel  or  copper  plate.  As  many  of 
the  lines  are  very  shallow  it  is  mipossibtc  to  get  the  req- 
uisite pressure,  and  a  mixture  composed  of  gutta-pcrclia 
and  lard  is  conscjquently  used.  On  this  the  deposition  is 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  as  the  whole  plate  must 
be  made,  instead  of  a  film,  the  process  tiikes  much  longer. 

It  is  well  imderstood  in  printing  that  an  ehrctrotype 
is  superior  to  a  stereotype  plate,  the  copper  forming  its 
face  being  harder  and  more  durable  than  type  metal. 
The  use,  however,  of  electrotypes  on  web  or  perfecting 
presses  has  been  reganled  as  objectionable,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  a  true  curvature 
of  the  copper  shell.  The  practice  hitherto  has  been  to 
first  produce  a  shell  on  a  flat  mold  or  matrix,  and  then 
bend  the  shell  to  the  re(|uire<l  curvature.  This  method, 
owing  to  the  sharp  and  varying  angkn)  of  the  type  and 
cuts,  renders  the  shell  liable  to  crack  or  bend  irregularly, 
which  makes  the  plate  worthless  for  printing  purposes. 
A  new  and  practical  method,  the  joint  invention  of  P.  M. 
Furlong  and  G.  H.  Benedict  of  New  York,  which  has 
hitely  been  introduced,  does  away  with  this  difficulty, 
and  consequently  with  the  bending  of  the  shell.  By 
this  method  the  sliell  comes  from  the  bath  curved  as  re- 
quired, and  the  plate  may  be  cast  in  the  onlinary  curved 
ciisting-box.  Machines  employiKl  for  shaving  the  back 
and  beveling  the  sides  of  stereotype  plati»s  may  also  be 
used  on  electrotypes  when  cast  by  this  methoil.  The  in- 
ventors claim  a  process  for  pnxlucing  cast  curved  electro- 
type plates  for  web  or  perfecting  pressi'S,  which  consists 
in  depositing  a  shell  on  a  curved  mold  or  matrix,  tinning 
the  shell  in  a  curved  tinning-pan  and  backing  it  with 
suitable  metal  in  the  onlinary  papier-mache  casting-box. 
The  matrix  backs  upon  a  flexible  convex  bniss  plate, 
which  has  been  temponirily  stniightc^ned.  As  soon  as 
the  mold  is  made  the  plate  is  allow(Hl  to  n>gaiii  its  former 
shape,  and  the  wax  accommodates  itself  to  its  backing. 
When  placed  in  the  bath  a  curved  amxle  is  against  it  and 
the  shell  is  consequently  a  curved  one.  The  Agricultu- 
nd  Report,  a  United  States  Government  publication,  was 
printed  on  a  perfecting  press  from  plates  produced  by 
this  process  at  the  electrotype  d<»partment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing-office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  Mr. 
Furlong  was  foreman  of  that  department.  Tliese  plates 
were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  and  were  (?xam- 
ined  after  dOO,0()0  impressions  had  tx>en  taken  (from  one 
set  of  plates),  and  pronounced  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 

Another  improvement  is  also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fur- 
long. It  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  highly-tem- 
peretl  plate,  preferably  steel,  in  connection  with  a  bend- 
ing-machine  navin^  a  oedplate  with  a  concave  cylindrical 
surface  and  a  bending-<lie  formed  of  the  segment  of  a 
cylinder  and  operated  by  a  screw  held  in  a  sustaining 
arm  or  bmcket.  When  the  plate  is  nuvde  it  is  placed  in 
this  bending  apparatus,  pressure  being  applie<l  by  this 
curved  elastic  steel  plate  a^iust  the  fiK'e  to  prevent 
breaking  of  the  copper.  A  piece  of  pasteboard  is  placed 
between  this  and  the  face  of  the  electrotype  to  prevent 
injury.  When  the  requisite  curvature  has  been  reacluHi 
the  elastic  steel  plate  is  clamped,  the  screw  is  relax(Ml, 
and  the  plate  is  ready  for  use ;  it  is  then  beveled  on  both 
sides  and  top  and  bottom.  By  the  use  of  tliis  simple  and 
inexpensive  appliance  it  is  found  in  practice  that  elec- 
trotypes for  printing  high-chiss  engravings  or  the  most 
delicate  types  may  be  bent  to  the  true  arc  of  a  circle  with- 
out fracturing  or  mutilating  the  printing  surface.  The 
curved  electrotype  plates  iSed  in  printing  the  Centunr 
and  St.  Nicholas  magazines  are  now  produced  by  this 
process. 

Still  another  method  for  bending  flat  electrotype  plates 
to  the  true  arc  of  a  printing  cylinder  has  lati*ly  been  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Furlong,  and  is  now  used  successfully  in 


curving  the  plates  from  which  the  Youth's  Companion 
is  printed. 

This  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a  flexible  steel  plate 
attached  to  a  cylinder  mounted  on  an  iron  table,  having 
beart^rs  (the  thickness  of  the  electrotype)  on  which  the 
cylinder  revolves.  These  bearers  are  used  to  maintain 
a  suitable  dist^mce  between  the  table  and  the  cylinder  in 
onler  to  relieve  the  elwtrotype  from  undue  strain  and 
pressure.  To  produce  the  d<iired  results  the  electrotype 
is  laid  face  down  on  a  canll>oard  on  the  steel  plate ;  as 
the  cylinder  revolves  the  electrotype  is  wound  tightly 
into  the  space  betwiHin  the  cylinder  and  the  flexible  steel 
plate,  so  that  the  back  of  the  electrotype  is  caused  to 
conform  exactly  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  while  the 
outer  or  printing  surface  is  given  a  true  cylindrical  form 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the  sharpness 
of  the  characters  thereon. 

Electn)typing  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
stereotyping  where  any  of  the  latter  is  done.  Sometimes 
it  is  an  adjunct  of  a  printing-office  when  the  latter  is  a 
large  one.  It  is  advisable,  wherever  pnicticable,  to  have 
four  departments,  one  for  talking  and  preparing  the 
molds,  one  for  the  battery,  one  for  backing  and  one  for 
finishing.  Good  ventilation  is  always  a  necessity,  but 
in  no  case  more  so  than  wh(;n  a  battery  is  at  work,  the 
hydrogen  gas  given  off  from  the  chambers  being  both 
unpleasant  to  the  senses  and  injurious  to  health.  When 
a  dynamo  is  used  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  battery- 
room  shall  be  partitioned  off  as  that  the  backing-room 
shall  l)e  so  separated.  The  last  should  be  extremely  well 
ventilat  ed .  A  Ix'nch  alK)ut  two  feet  wide  should  l!e  pro- 
vided for  building  puriM)ses.  This  should  be  in  front  of 
a  window,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  ^all 
be  plenty  of  light.  A  small  pas-stove  sliould  be  pro- 
vided for  heating  the  building-irons.  Two  or  three  iron 
imposing  surfaces  will  also  Ixj  required  in  the  foundry 
for  laying  up  forms  and  reimposing  them  when  neces- 
siiry.  In  the  battery-room  receptacles  must  be  provided 
for  the  proper  and  safe  storage  of  acids,  mercury,  and 
so  on ;  a  shallow  cupboard,  with  lock  and  key,  is  best 
adaptiid  for  this  purpose,  as,  besides  the  danger  attend- 
ing unrestricted  access  to  materials  of  this  description, 
unauthorized  interference  with  or  additions  to  solutions 
may  cause  endless  trouble  and  expense.  Glass-stop- 
pered lK)ttles  should  be  us(h1  for  keeping  the  chemicals, 
their  size,  of  course,  being  regulated  by  the  amount 
required  to  be  kept  in  stock.  Sulphuric  acid  is  usually 
supplied  in  large  c^irlxn's.  The  action  of  the  acid  will 
speedily  destroy  a  wooden  floor,  and  this  being  the  case 
the  battery-room  should  have  either  a  brick  or  stone 
foundation.  Thick  slieet-lead  can,  however,  be  easily 
fastened  to  wooden  flooring,  and  answers  very  well. 

Electrotyping,  as  applied  to  type  and  wood-cuts,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date ;  but\he  deposit  of  one  metal 
upon  another  by  the  aid  of  galvanism  is  not  new.  The 
vol  tide  batterj'  was  constructed  in  1799,  and  about  1802 
WoUaston  demonstrat^'d  that  if  a  pi(K«j  of  silver  in  con- 
nection with  a  more  positive  inetjil  was  put  into  a  solu- 
tion of  copi)er  the  silver  would  so<m  l)e  coated  with  tJie 
inferior  metiil  and  that  the  coating  would  stand  the  op- 
eration of  burnishing.  The  first  constant  battery  was 
discovered  by  Daniell  in  18i36.  In  1H39  Professor  Jacobi, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  dis(H)vered  how  to  turn  a  line  into 
relief,  while  at  about  the  same  time  C.  J.  Jordan  and 
Thomas  Spencer  each  made  imprf.)vements  showing  that 
the  art  could  1m»  made  ust^ful  in  printing. 

Little  notice  was  taken  of  these  discoveries  by  the 
scientific  public,  and  they  fell  dead ;  but  experiments 
did  not  cease.  Smee  invented  his  battery  in  1840,  and 
Savage  showed  in  his  dictionary  the  next  year  several 
impressions  from  eltK'trotypes  reasonably  good  in  qual- 
ity. A  cut  made  bv  this  pnK'ess  appeai-eu  in  the  Jjon- 
don  Journal  for  April,  1840,  and  in  the  same  year  Joseph 
A.  Adams,  an  American  engraver,  who  ha<l  oeen  experi- 
menting in  this  matter  for  two  years,  produced  an  en- 
graving which  was  published  in  Mapcs  s  Magazine. 
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Adams  was  the  first  person  who  called  the  attention 
of  any  lar^  number  of  persons  to  this  process,  as  he 
employed  it  to  make  illustrations  for  Harper's  Family 
Bible,  issued  between  1842  and  1844 ;  but  his  processes 
were  very  imperfect,  as  the  wood-cut  was  spoiled  while 
making  the  plate. 

The  first  professional  elcctrotyper  was  John  W.  Wil- 
cox of  Boston,  who  was  the  foreman  for  Daniel  Davis, 
a  manufacturer  of  philosophicAl  instruments  in  that 
cit^,  and  who  had  himself  made  an  electrotvpe.  Mr. 
Wilcox,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  met  J.  G.  Chandler,  a 
wood-engraver,  who  told  him  that  if  he  could  repeat 
what  Mr.  Adams  had  done  he  could  be  certain  of  an 
abundance  of  work,  and  offered  to  lend  him  cuts  to  ex- 
periment upon.  In  less  than  sixty  days  he  had  in  use 
every  essential  principle  known  twenty-five  years  after, 
the  battery  and  decomposing-tub,  wax  composition  and 
pan,  water  jet  and  bnckin^-pan. 

In  December,  1846,  or  January,  1847,  Wilcox  began 
making  electrotypes  regularly  for  printers,  publisliers 
and  engravers.  The  business  enlarged,  and  others  soon 
embarked  in  it,  although  he  had  kept  the  process  a 
close  secret.  William  Filmer  began  in  Boston  in  1850. 
Many  improvements  were  made,  among  them  Knight's 
wet  process,  and  late  in  the  fifties  it  was  acknowledged 
that  for  all  cut- work  it  was  far  superior  to  stereotyping. 
In  1873  the  dynamo  made  its  appearance,  by  which  the 
time  of  making  a  plate  was  mucti  lessened,  and  some 
establishments  which  had  previously  done  electrotyping 
and  stereotyping  abandoned  the  latter  process,  as  the 
former  could  make  all  that  was  necessary,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  for  having  two  sets  of  machinery  for  doing 
the  same  work. 

At  that  time  electrotyping  was  worth  about  5  per 
cent,  more  for  the  same  surface  than  stereotyping.  Suc- 
cessive improvements  have,  however,  lowered  the  cost 
very  much.  There  are  now  about  six  hundred  journey- 
men electrotvpers  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  about 
thirty-five  offices.  This  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  United  States.  A  small  electrotype-foun- 
dry, employing  eight  or  nine  men,  can  be  put  up  for  two 
thousand  dollars. 

For  information  on  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to 
G.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  the  Lovejoy  Company  and  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. 

Blegy. — A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem. 

Blephant. — In  England  a  size  of  printing-paper,  80 
by  23  inches ;  writing  or  drawing  pnper,  28  by  23  inches ; 
brown  paper,  34  by  24  inches.  In  America,  a  size  of  flat 
paper,  22^4  by  27^4  inches. 

BlOTado  (Sp.). — SuiMjrior  letter  or  figure. 

BloTators. — ^These  have  now  become  indispensable 
in  all  large  printing-offices,  both  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  of  freight.  They  are  known  in  England 
as  lifts  or  hoists.  While  necessjiry,  certain  gmve  dangers 
attend  their  use,  as  they  may  cause  injuries  to  the  per- 
son and  loss  of  life,  and  they  are  the  means  by  which 
fires  very  frequently  spread  with  rapidity.  It  is  agreed 
by  architects  and  fire-insurance  men  that  the  elevator 
shaft  ought  to  be  a  separate  constniction  at  the  rear  or 
side  of  the  principal  building,  the  walls  of  which  should 
be  of  the  regular  thickness,  and  tliat  the  opening  to  the 
shaft  when  the  elevator  is  not  in  use  should  be  closed  by 
iron  doors ;  but  unfortunately  this  cannot  always  be 
done,  as  frequently  the  building  covers  the  entire  an'a 
of  land.  The  reason  why  the  elevator  should  be  in  an 
annex  is  that  it  may  not  act  as  a  chimney.  In  an  ordi- 
nary building,  if  a  fire  begins  on  the  lower  floor  it  is 
some  time  before  it  reaches  the  second  story  and  still 
longer  before  it  reaches  the  thinl ;  but  when  tlie  com- 
mon elevator  shaft  is  put  in  a  building  of  brick  and 
wood  this  vacant  space  makes  an  excellent  chimney, 
and  the  flames  and  sparks  carrie<l  up  such  a  flue  ignite 
the  uppermost  story  almost  as  (iuickly  as  they  do  the 
second.    This  is  guarded  against  by  making  the  f  rame- 
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work  of  iron  or  by  facing  the  wood-work  with  iron  plates 
and  by  having  doors  which  shut  down  automatically 
where  a  floor  would  be,  if  that  were  continuous.  A 
wooden  trap-door  would  check  the  current  of  air  as 
effectually  as  an  iron  one  until  it  was  burned  away. 

A  second  class  of  dangers  comes  from  the  door  of  the 
elevator  being  left  open  so  that  a  person  might  inad- 
vertently walk  into  Uie  elevator  well,  falling  until  he 
reached  the  bottom.  In  true  elevators  the  door  sliould 
always  be  closed  and  fastened,  unless  the  floor  of  the  car 
is  at  a  level  with  the  other  floor,  and  it  should  never  be 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  be  opened  from  the  outside 
except  by  a  key,  which  should  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
elevator  man.  But  there  are  also  lifts  and  hoists  which 
are  not  constructed  with  the  same  care  as  an  elevator, 
and  which  are  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  floor 
only  by  a  little  giite  or  by  a  rail.  These  should  always 
be  closed  by  trap-doors,  except  when  the  hoist  is  in  act- 
ual use,  ana  then  there  should  always  be  some  person  at 
each  floor  when  the  gate  is  open.  If  the  elevator  is  in  a 
dark  comer  a  gaslight  sliould  be  left  burning ;  the  same 
rule  should  be  observed  with  any  elevator  after  night- 
fall, no  matter  whether  the  hoist  might  be  in  use  or  not. 
A  third  danger  is  from  the  falling  of  an  elevator.  The 
rope  or  chain  above  breaks,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
cage  fall  to  the  bottom,  rarely  escaping  without  broken 
limbs.  Several  devices  are  used  to  overcome  this  liabil- 
ity to  accident.  A  second  rope,  a  little  looser  than  the 
other,  will  hold  the  elevator  if  the  first  breaks  ;  a  fall 
faster  than  ordinary  causes  in  some  makes  automatic 
clutches  to  spread  out  and  seize  the  sides ;  and  the  loss 
of  tension  on  the  rope  will  allow  projections  to  be  thrust 
out  wliich  will  hold  the  car.  Elastic  cushions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  help  in  some  instances  to  check  the 
concussion  which  might  be  expected  if  a  car  fell.  A 
comparatively  rare  danger  is  where  the  rope  becomes 
kinked  or  knotted,  thus  pulling  the  elevator  up  against 
the  roof. 

The  elevator  of  a  printing-office  *ought  to  be  neat 
enough  not  to  repel  passengers.  Among  those  who  are 
compelled  to  visit  the  printer  are  ladies  as  well  as  men 
who  are  recovering  from  sickness,  are  lame,  or  troubled 
with  heart  dise:ise.  They  leave  the  printer  who  has  no 
modem  facilities  and  go  to  him  who  has.  Unless  the 
elevator  is  very  large  and  powerful,  heavy  machinery 
should  not  be  taken  up  by  it ;  but  paper,  cases,  type, 
ordinary  furniture  and  things  which  arc  not  heavier  iiaiL 
two  men  can  lift  may  very  well  bo  transported.  In  the 
manufacture  of  elevators  American  inventors  are  un- 
equaled. 

Slision. — A  letter  or  letters  taken  out  of  a  word, 
wliich  is  then  pronounced  in  its  abbreviated  form,  as 
don't,  ne'er,  o'er. 

Sllipsis. — Marks  indicating  the  omission  of  letters 
of  a  word,  wonls,  parts  of  a  sentence  or  paragraphs  or 
pages.  Thus  in  Tristram  Shtmdy  there  are  in  one  place 
five  chapters  omitted.    Asterisks  (*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦),  dashes 

( ^),  leaders  ( )  and  sometimes  other  marks  are 

used  to  indicate  an  ellipsis. 

SlaeTir. — The  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  print- 
ers in  Holland  who  flourished  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  They  had  presses  at  Leyden  and 
Amstenlam,  and  publishing  places  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Utrecht.  Twelve  printers  of  this  name  are  known. 
The  earli(?st,  Ix)uis  Elzevir,  was  bom  at  Ix)uvain,  but 
established  himself  at  Leyden  in  1580.  His  youngest 
son,  Bona  venture,  published  an  edition  of  the  classics  in 
duodecimo,  which  is  still  much  sought  for.  A  grandson 
of  Louis,  also  named  Louis,  brought  out  many  magnifi- 
cent works  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  founded  a  press. 
T)aniel,  who  was  the  son  of  Bona  venture,  printed  both 
at  Leyden  and  Amsterd:im  ;  he  died  in  1689.  Another 
famous  printer  was  Abraham.  The  Virgil,  Terence  and 
Greek  Testament  issued  by  this  family  were  regarded  as 
tlieir  masterpieces.    They  did  not  aim  at  elegant  work 
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in  the  same  sense  that  Bodoni  and  Baskerville  afterwards 
did,  although  their  printing  was  well  done,  and  they  pub- 
lished many  small  books.  The  total  number  of  works 
issued  by  them  was  1 ,213.  Many  were  without  their  im- 
prints, as  considerations  of  expediency  forbade,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  type  and  the  ornaments  conclusively 
fixes  the  printers.  Several  books  have  been  published 
upon  this  family  and  their  work. 

BlaeTlr  TjpB. — Letters  cut  in  imitation  of  those 
used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  re- 
sembling those  used  by  the  Elzevir  family.  They  went 
out  of  use  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  Caslon  began 
cutting  his  faces,  but  have  been  revived  within  the  last 
dozen  years  by  a  distinguished  Parisian  type-founder, 
liately  three  American  founders  have  brought  out  faces 
which  closely  resemble  the  ori^nal,  although  differing 
from  each  other  slightly,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
faces  will  for  a  long  time  be  used  for  neat  work,  where 
the  body  of  comi>osition  is  not  large.  They  appear 
much  sharper  and  cleaner  than  the  originals,  as  the  press- 
work  of  to-day  enables  more  justice  to  be  done  to  them. 
Lines  of  Roman,  Elzevir  and  old-style  capitals  arc  here 
given,  that  the  difference  between  them  may  be  seen : 

GREATEST  OP  MODERN  TYPE-F0UNDE1J8 
GREATEST  OF  MODERN  TYPE-FOUNDERS 
GREATEST  OF  MODERN  TYPE-FOUNDERS 

Km. — The  square  of  a  body  of  tvpe.  The  common 
method  of  measuring  in  Amenca  is  by  ems,  but  in  Eng- 
land by  ens  or  letters,  which  are  assumed  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  ens,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
considerably  thinner.  The  number  of  ems  in  a  line  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  lines,  and  the  result  gives 
the  quantity  set.  Tables  for  facilitating  this  calculation 
arc  used  in  every  newspaper  office,  but  in  book  offices 
the  varieties  of  sizes  of  type  are  so  numerous  and  the 
number  of  measures  is  so  great  that  few  find  them  con- 
venient. 

Sm  Dash. — A  dash  ( — )  an  em  long,  used  as  a  pause, 
an  indication  for  something  to  follow  or  a  ditto  mark, 
or  for  the  composition  of  tables.  In  England  it  is  known 
as  an  em  rule. 

S<in  Quadrat. — A  quadrat  with  a  square  shank.  It 
is  supposed  that  its  name  is  derived  from  the  letter  m, 
whicn  in  size  comes  nearest  to  it  of  all  the  smalt  letters. 
It  generally  begins  a  paragraph,  although  in  wide  meas- 
ures the  indentation  majr  be  an  em  and  a  half,  two  cms 
or  even  three  ems,  and  it  also  is  used  to  separate  the 
period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  from  the  word  which  fol- 
lows. In  this  place  it  should  not  be  increased  equally 
with  the  other  spaces  in  the  tine,  and  it  should  be  the 
first  diminished.  In  France  only  a  thick  space  or  an  en 
quadrat  is  used  in  such  a  position.  Em  quadrats  are 
much  used  in  tabular  work,  and  are  indispensable  in 
their  Justification.  Measures  are  not  set  with  em  or 
kreer  quadrats,  but  with  the  requisite  number  of  m's 
laid  on  their  sides. 

Sm  Rule.— The  name  in  England  of  the  character 
which  is  known  in  America  as  an  em  dash. 

Siixibossed  Press. — A  machine  for  raised  or  em- 
bossed stamping. — Jacchi.  In  this  country  such  a  press 
would  be  calleuan  embossing-press. 

Siinbossed  Printing. — Printing  in  which  the  sur- 
face is  in  relief.  The  part  which  shows  rises  towards 
the  reader,  and  consequently  the  impression  must  be 
made  from  the  back,  but  with  types  or  characters  which 
are  not  reversed.  It  therefore  in  nearly  all  cases  in- 
volves the  cuttine  of  a  brass  die,  w^hich  is  locked  up  in 
a  chase,  if  the  Job  is  to  be  done  on  the  printing-press ; 
but  if  the  paper  upon  bein^  laid  upon  the  die  strikes 
squarely  against  a  flat  metallic  surface  only  a  very  slight 
impiession  will  be  made.  To  admit  of  the  distension  of 
the  paper  a  counter  is  made,  and  this  is  cut  away  where 


the  die  is  raised,  and  is  in  relief  where  the  hollows  are 
to  come.  Leather,  pasteboard,  lead  or  india-rubber  can 
be  used  for  this  latter  purpose.  Thus  the  inequalities 
in  the  die  and  the  reverse  exactl vfit  each  other,  and  the 
paper  takes  the  form  desired.  When  the  embossing  is 
done  in  this  way  there  is  no  color  upon  the  top  of  the 
letters.  This  can  be  put  on  by  placing  upon  the  bed  of 
the  press  a  block  of  wood,  nearly  type  high,  which  is 
inked  at  each  impression.  The  sheet  is  brought  up 
against  the  board  where  the  Jaws  come  together,  and  the 
color  is  left  upon  it.  When  there  are  only  a  few  copies 
to  be  done  a  hand-roller  can  pass  over  them,  or  color  can 
be  applied  b^  a  brush,  skillfully  handled.  Another  way 
is  thus  described  by  Lynch : 

"This  description  of  printing  is  done  by  using  metal- 
lic dies,  into  the  surface  of  which  the  lettering  &s  been 
cut  or  punched.  The  counter  die  is  made  by  cutting  a 
piece  of  thick,  smo6th  leather  to  the  size  of  the  die ;  me 
side  which  is  to  receive  the  impression  must  now  be 
moistened,  and,  being  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  die, 
a  sufficient  pressure  must  be  ^iven  to  it  to  make  the 
leather  ^o  into  all  of  the  cavities  in  the  plate.  The 
counter  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  die  and  its  ed^es 
trimmed  so  that  both  will  be  of  the  same  size,  after  which 
the  leather  must  be  adjusted  to  its  place  on  the  face  of 
the  die  and  its  back  covered  with  a  thick  mucilage; 
another  impression  must  be  made,  so  as  to  transfer  the 
counter  to  the  t}'mpan.  A  thin  sheet  of  gutta-percha 
should  now  be  warmed  on  one  side  and  laid  upon  the 
face  of  the  plate,  with  the  side  which  has  been  heated 
uppermost.  An  impression  must  ae^ain  be  made,  by 
which  the  leather  and  the  gutta-percha  will  become  at- 
tached, the  result  being  an  elastic  counter  which  will 
retain  sufficient  firmness  to  throw  up  any  part  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  card  without  breaking  the  parts  at 
the  edges  of  the  letters.  When  the  Job  is  of  large  size, 
such  as  a  show-card,  the  counter  die  may  be  made  by 
pasting  ten  or  twelve  sheets  of  smooth  pa{>cr  together 
with  mucilage,  and  when  they  are  in  a  damp  state  to 
press  the  die  into  the  pulpy  mass  and  leiive  it  to  dry  be- 
fore they  are  separated.  The  printer  must  be  careful 
in  his  choice  of  ink.  Whatever  color  is  used  should  be 
strong  in  body,  and  the  roller  must  be  passed  over  the 
form  m  all  directions  so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  uniform 
coating  of  ink.  The  form  must  be  ch^aned,  as  occasion 
may  require,  by  the  applicution  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
with  a  brush." 

Printing  for  the  blind  is  embossed.  The  types  to 
show  on  the  first,  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth  pa^es  of  a 
sheet  must  be  applieil  on  the  second,  thini,  sixth  and 
seventh  pages,  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  the  impres- 
sion to  stand  up  half  a  nonpareil. 

In  bookbinding,  embossing  is  stamping  a  design  or 
lettering  upon  the  cover.  In  onier  to  secure  the  requi- 
site stiffness  these  covers  are  made  thick,  pasteboard  or 
tarboard  being  in  the  centre,  paper  inside,  and  cloth  or 
leather  on  the  outside.  To  print  against  this  outside 
brass  dies  are  used,  which  can  be  heated  if  necessary  in 
most  presses,  the  bed  and  ]>laten  or  the  two  jaws  coming 
together  with  perfect  evenness  and  squareness  and  com- 
pressing the  cover  where  that  is  ncedwl.  The  area  of  the 
cover  of  a  book  is  much  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
sheet  of  paper,  being  in  octavo  not  more  than  10  by  15 
inches,  and  in  c^uarto  not  more  than  12  by  18  inches. 
Thus  the  requisite  pressure  can  be  attained,  as  the  sur- 
face is  much  less  than  in  oniinary  printing,  while  on 
many  covers  there  are  only  a  few^  lines  to  be  marked.  It 
should  be  note<i  that  while  this  press  is  called  an  emboss- 
ing-press and  the  result  eml)Ossing,  the  machine  is  really 
an  indenting-machine.  and  the  consequence  indenting. 
All  lines  of  tlie  die  are  driven  into  the  cover,  and  the 
parts  which  are  really  embossed  are  the  waste  places  or 
blanks.  The  three  methods  of  pressing  in  gilt  or  in  an- 
tique, or  with  printing-ink,  each  reciuire  different  proced- 
ures, and  the  result  is  different.  Fine  calf  or  morocco 
work  is  tooled  instead  of  being  embossed,  littie  designa 
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beins  pTesscd  ia  sinf^If  by  the  huid  until  all  is  done.  In 
Enguuul  embossing  is  known  as  blocking. 

Bmbosoliig- Imprint.^ A  very  useful  inveDtion  of 
Heniy  Wilson  of  Chicago,  by  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  on  Imprrasion  is  mutle  witb  ink  ui>on  a  pnge  or  Job, 
another  imprcaaion  can  be  made  in  wliite,  containing  an 
Imjirint. 

BmboBBlng-PraBa. — A  machine  employed  chiefly 
in  binderies  for  Impressing  the  designs  or  titles  upon 


the  covers  of  books.  Two  distinct  forms  are  known. 
One  resembles  tlie  ordinary  job  printing-press,  and  it  is 
fed  in  the  same  way.  It  is.  however,  fur  stronger  and 
heavier  and  gives  an  immense  preBsiirc.  Contrivances 
are  made  by  which,  with  tliehefpof  gas,  the  plate  or  die 
can  be  kept  hot.    This  is  necessary  where  gilding  is  to 


be  done.  But  generally  this  kinil  of  emboaslng-press  is 
employed  on  work  with  printing-ink.  or  where  the  de- 
sign Is  blind,  with  no  color  or  gilding.  In  these  latter 
two  cases  the  machine  is  treated  very  much  like  the  or- 
dinary job-press.  When  size  or  ink  is  necessary,  niljers 
and  a  ilistnbutiug  surface  are  required  ;  where  neither 
Is  used  the  rollers  can  l>c  taken  out.  The  other  form  is 
older  and  stronger,  having  ouly  a  knuckle-joint  and  its 


much  slower  than  with  the  job-press,  but  is  correspond- 
ingly morepowcrfiil.  This  is  very  necessary  with  large 
designs.  Each  of  the  makers  has  several  forms  and  sizes 
of  embossing-presses.  One  kind  of  embossing-press  is 
operated  by  hand,  and  ia  used  to  stamp  leather,  station- 
ery and  stationery  novelties.  It  has  a  screw  similar  to  a 
letter-press. 

Bmerald. — The  name  of  a  t^pe  in  England  one  size 
larger  than  nonpareil  and  one  aize  smaller  than  minion. 
equal  in  that  country  to  half  on  English  in  body.  The 
corresponding  name  here  is  minionetto,  which  is  not  far 
from  six  and  a  half  points  on  the  point  system,  and  is 
smaller  than  half  an  English.  Emerald  is  chiefly  used 
Id  England  upon  daily  newspapers,  being  a  favorite  for 
Parliamentary  reports.  It  was  Introduced  about  the 
year  1839. 

BmpapelAT  (Sp.).— To  cover  with  paper. 

B!inpaqnetar(Bp.). — To  pack  up  the  printed  sheets; 
to  paper  up  matter. 

Smpastelar  (Bp.).— To  pi. 

Bhnperor.— A  size  of  writing  or  drawing  paper,  73 
by  48  inches,  used  in  England. 

Smplre  lAachlne.— A  small  job-press  mBnufac^ 
ured  by  Powell  &  Co.,  Iiondon,  Englana. 

Xhnptled. — When  a  composing-stick  or  galley  is  full 
and  the  type  is  lifted  out  of  the  stick  or  on  the  galley 
the  stick  or  galley  is  said  to  have  been  emptied. 

I^mpty  Case. — A  case  with  the  type  so  set  out  that 
the  workman  cannot  proceed.  A  considerable  portion 
remains,  however,  in  the  shape  of  cnpitala.  small  capi- 
tals and  upper-case  sorts  and  in  the  less  used  sorts  in  the 
lower  case.  Every  kind  of  copy  runs  on  sorts,  and  if 
the  case  is  at  all  even  this  will  hardly  ever  happen  to 
run  from  tlie  same  box  for  two  daya  m  succession.  If 
only  one  or  two  boxes  are  short  and  there  is  nothing  to 
distribute,  sorts  may  perhaps  be  borrowed  from  another 
case,  but  if  many  men  run  on  the  same  letter  composi- 
tion must  cease  until  more  type  is  available.  An  empty 
Suir  of  cases,  or  what  is  commonly  called  so,  will  contain 
■om  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  type.  When  they  have 
been  employed  for  a  long  time,  and  the  fonts  that  have 
been  contained  in  tliem  are  Anally  sent  back  to  the  type- 
founders to  be  melted,  the  cases  should  be  examined  to 
sec  whetlier  they  arc  in  good  condition.    If  they  are  not 

Brfect  they  should  be  repaired  and  freshly  lined  before 
[ng  used  again.  Empty  cases  should  be  placed  in  a 
storeroom  apart  from  the  compositors.  It  will  frequent- 
ly be  found  tbatinancmptyciise,  when  the  type  remain- 
ing is  almut  to  be  thrown  out,  there  will  still  be  left  sorts 
in  the  upper  one  which  are  perfectly  rood.  It  is  policy 
to  save  them  If  the  same  font  is  to  be  duplicated.  Some 
experienced  compositor,  whose  judgment  can  be  relied 
on,  is  employed  to  set  up  the  letters  still  left,  and  is  given 
instructions  to  discard  all  wom.out,  broken  or  battered 
letters.  In  sorts  such  as  te  and  ce  and  in  the  reference 
marks  it  may  happen  that  a  few  letters  at  the  top  of  each 
of  these  boxes  are  worn  out.  while  below  many  have  not 
once  been  on  the  press.  In  a  full  font  there  may  be  many 
such  letters.  All  type  is  cast  so  that  there  shall  be  a 
larger  number  proportionately  of  little  used  letters  than 
of  those  much  used.  In  actual  employment  the  letter  e 
occurs  as  often  as  once  in  ten  times,  out  only  thirty  c's 
are  cast  to  one  x.  Yet  practically  one  hundred  e's  arc 
used  to  one  x.  This  Is  done  so  that  in  case  there  is  a  nin 
on  X  there  may  be  no  dilbculty  in  supplying  the  sort. 
This  (lisproportiou  of  use  to  quantity  is  found  b  all  the 
boxes  except  a  dozen,  and  of  the  two  hundred  or  more 
letters  in  a  complete  font  no  more  than  forty  are  certain 
of  being  fully  usmI. 

Emptj  Press. — A  press  unemployed.  In  Keneral 
every  printing-oflice  has  one  for  a  proof-press. — aioKtr. 
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BxnptTlng. — 1.  To  take  matter  out  of  a  stick  and 
deposit  it  on  a  galley.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
an  apprentice  to  do,  and  much  that  he  tries  to  empty  is 
pied.  The  matter  in  the  stick,  if  well  Justified,  yields 
readily  to  the  touch  of  the  hand.  It  is  first  canted  up  at 
the  bottom  and  then  at  the  top.  When  high  enough  for 
the  workman  to  clasp  securely  on  all  sides,  he  puts  the 
first  fin^r  of  his  right  hand  against  the  last  line  of  the 
stick ;  his  second  finger,  bent,  against  the  end  of  the  lines, 
and  the  thumb  against  the  bottom.  The  left  hand  clasps 
in  a  similar  manner  the  beginning  of  the  lines.  Having 
seized  it,  with  a  little  pressure  he  pu8l^<^  down  the  sticK 
and  raises  the  matter  free  from  it.  This  is  then  deposited 
upon  a  galley,  placed  usuallj  upon  the  next  frame,  if  in 
a  job-room,  or  upon  a  standing  galley  if  in  a  newspaper 
room.  It  must  be  set  down  perfectly  si^uare  and  level 
to  the  galley,  or  the  letters  will  fall  down  at  the  front  or 
back  in  the  one  case,  or  the  type  will  be  off  its  feet  in  the 
other  case.  A  composing-rmc  is  used  at  the  end  of  the 
stickful  to  give  it  the  requisite  stiffness.  Inexperienced 
persons  also  use  a  brass  rule  at  the  back  of  the  stickful 
when  the  matter  is  solid.  2.  To  take  matter  out  of  a 
form  or  from  a  galley  and  depK)sit  it  elsewhere.  The 
type  is  usually  wet.  After  a  daily  newspaper  is  worked 
off  it  is  laid  up  on  a  stone,  and  one  of  the  weekly  men, 
who  has  been  given  a  marked  paper,  takes  out  or  empties 
the  matter  according  to  its  marks  upon  galleys,  stand- 
ing galleys  or  other  receptacles  of  type.  Part  is  dead, 
while  part  is  saved  for  use  in  a  weeKly  or  semi- weekly 
edition.  The  type,  being  wet,  is  openetl  by  tlie  motion  of 
the  fineers  sufficiently  to  insert  a  steel  rule ;  this  pushes 
down  the  matter  enough  for  the  fingers  to  enter,  and  four 
or  five  inches  farther  down  the  process  is  repeated.  The 
rule  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  handful,  and  two  fin- 
gers of  each  hand  are  placed  against  the  rule,  the  thumbs 
being  at  the  other  end  of  the  handful.  When  the  hand- 
ful IS  lifted  the  weight  should  rest  on  the  fingers  and 
not  on  the  thumbs,  as  the  matter  is  sometimes  held  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  can  be  held  very  easily  in  the 
way  just  described,  while  if  the  type  is  higher  than  the 
thumbs  they  very. speedily  become  fatigued. 

Sfxnptylna  Qalley. — The  place  where  the  compos- 
itors on  a  daily  or  other  newspaper  empty  their  matter. 
This  is  usually  about  the  height  of  a  table  at  the  lower 
side,  ascending  by  a  eentle  inclination  towards  the  back. 
Cleats  are  nailed  to  the  top  at  intervals  of  ten  inches  or 
a  foot,  and  against  each  one  of  these  the  galleys  are  laid, 
the  heads  all  being  placed  one  way .  It  is  usual  for  the  first 
compositor  on  an  article  who  empties  to  pick  out  a  gal- 
ley, putting  his  matter  where  he  thinks  it  is  likely  to  be 
when  the  other  takes  are  emptied.  As  fiist  as  one  galley 
is  clo8e<i  up  it  is  taken  away  and  proved  and  a  new  gal- 
ley placed  in  its  stead.  At  one  of  the  ends  of  the  empty- 
ing ^ley  is  generally  a  stand,  upon  which  are  a  box  of 
quoins  and  a  number  of  sidesticks  and  foot  slugs,  while 
m  some  other  place  close  by  are  the  numbered  slugs 
which  serve  to  mark  the  ownership  of  the  matter  which 
has  been  set.  Upon  this  emptying  galley,  too,  are  the 
bnLss  rules,  which  indicate  the  end  of  an  article,  with 
the  advertising  rules.  The  emptying  galley  should  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  composing-room  and  easy  of  access 
to  all  the  workmen.  Abundant  li^ht  should  be  provid- 
ed, and  the  structure  should  be  a  firm  one. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  used  to  show  when 
the  matter  has  all  been  emptied  on  a  particular  galley. 
One  consists  of  little  pieces  of  paper  with  the  tAkemarkcnl 
upon  it,  as  7A.  When  completed  a  line  is  dniwn  beneatli 
to  indicate  completion,  and  the  compositor  closes  up  the 
matter  next  below  him.  In  other  places  chalk  is  used 
t4)  mark  the  galley  or  the  emptying  galley.  It  has  tlie 
ailvantAge  over  the  other  that  it  cannot  be  blown  away, 
as  the  paper  can,  on  summer  days  when  the  windows  arc 
open.  Tnree  tiers  of  galleys  are  as  many  as  can  well  be 
laid  on  one  of  these  receptacles.  Underneath  them  it  is 
very  common  to  put  galleys  that  have  been  locked  up 


and  proved,  but  this  is  not  good  policy,  as  it  interferes 
with  the  men  who  are  going  to  empty. 

Bn. — Half  the  width  of  an  em  of  type.  The  common 
method  of  measuring  in  £ngland  is  by  ens. 

Bin  Quadrat. — A  space  which  is  half  the  size  of  an 
em  quadrat.  It  is  the  mreest  space,  those  smaller  beinff 
the  nve  em,  four  em  and  tliick  space.  In  double-leaded 
matter  and  in  the  ^torials  of  newspapers  it  is  frequently 
used  as  the  common  composing  space,  and  some  printers 
use  it  in  this  way  in  poetry.  When  the  line  is  not  com- 
pletely filled  out,  but  lacks  very  little,  en  ouadrats  are 
substituted  for  thick  spaces  until  the  requisite  tightness 
or  j ustification  is  obtained.  They  are  commonly  also  em- 
ployed after  an  f,  a  colon  or  a  semicolon,  and  after  an 
exclamation  or  an  interrogiition  when  they  do  not  end 
sentences.  They  are  also  used  after  a  figure  when  it  be- 
gins a  paragraph,  numbering  it  consecutively  with  other 
paragraphs.  Here  they  8c>t  off  the  figure  from  the  words, 
as  in  the  numbering  of  the  Bible.  In  composing  tables 
en  quadrats  are  used  with  figures,  having  just  the  same 
thickness,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  spaces.  Between 
dollars  and  cents  in  tables  they  are  invariably  used,  and 
are  frequently  employed  in  the  same  place  in  reading 
matter.  Columns  of  figures  are  generally  set  off  from 
the  perpendicular  rule  which  follows  by  a  line  of  en 
quadrats,  if  the  space  will  permit. 

The  en  quadrat  occupies  a  double-sized  box,  taking  the 
measure  from  the  q,  x  or  period,  and  is  usuallythe  next 
to  the  last  on  the  right  in  the  second  row.  There  has 
been  much  tiilk  about  bringing  the  box  closer  to  the 
hand,  as  en  quadrats  are  needed  very  much  in  spacing 
out,  and  different  situations  have  been  suggested  near 
the  thick-space  box.  One  plan  takes  the  necessary  room 
from  the  h  box,  and  another  from  tlie  t.  But  in  spite  of 
the  imdeniable  advantages  that  would  come  from  having 
the  thin  spaces  and  the  en  quadrats  in  a  more  conven- 
ient place,  nothing  has  yet  come  of  the  suggestion.  A 
bad  practice  prevails  in  some  offices  of  allowing  en  quad- 
rats of  one  size  to  be  used  as  two-em  quadrats  of  another. 
This  is  entirely  wrong.  The  quadrats  of  one  size  should 
not  be  supplemented  by  the  en  quadrats  of  another  size. 

Bin  Rules. — In  England  rules  cast  on  an  en  of  any 
particular  body.    Ejiown  in  America  as  en  dashes. 

En  Vdlin  (Fr.).— In  vellum. 

Binameled  Cards. — Cards  made  with  a  very  smooth 
surface  by  being  enameled  on  one  or  both  sides. 

ESnameled  Paper. — Paper  with  a  surface  specially 
prepared,  formed  by  a  coating  of  clay  or  other  mineral 
sul^tance  with  or  without  wax  and  coloring  matter, 
forced  into  the  fibres  of  the  paper  and  smoothed  by  hot 
rollers  under  immense  pressure.  It  Ls  largely  usca  for 
covers  and  labels.  It  is  objectionable  to  pressmen,  as  the 
surface  is  apt  to  peel  off  and  often  takes  ink  badly.  Each 
side  of  the  paper  has  a  different  finish.  Tlie  commonest 
size  is  20  by  24  inches,  but  22  by  28  and  17  by  28  are  some- 
times found. 

Encaballado  (Sp.).— Squabbled. 

Bhicabesar  (Sp.). — To  put  on  a  heading  or  head- 
piece. 

Encadrer  (Fr.).— To  put  in  a  frame,  as  with  a  border. 

Bincerarse  (Sp.). — To  bc^come  dry  (the  paper  which 
lias  been  dampened  for  printing). 

Bhichasing. — Putting  pages  in  a  chase  and  getting 
them  ready  to  print.    The  term  is  unknown  in  America. 

Bhicircled  Corrections.— In  England,  special  or 
after  corrections  mmle  in  a  proof  and  (?ncin*led  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  corrections  first  made. 
They  are  here  said  to  be  ringed,  and  as  they  are  com- 
monly variations  from  the  copy  the  compositor  is  en- 
titled to  pay  for  making  the  changes. 

Bincolar  el  Timpano  (Sp.).— To  cover  the  tympan. 

Bnore  (Fr.).— Ink. 
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Bncaentlo  (Sp.). — The  blank  loft  in  a  form  in  colors 
for  another  color. 

SncyclopSBdia. — A  work  in  which  all  knowledge, 
or  a  particular  branch  or  subdivision  of  it,  is  treated 
exhaustively  under  separate  headings,  usually  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  word  is  also  frequently  used  as  cyclo- 
paedia. The  gre^it  dictionary  of  Bayle  was  the  first  of 
these  treatises  under  the  modem  idea.  Ephraim  Cham- 
bers brought  out  the  first  in  English  in  1728,  which  rose 
to  five  editions.  This  formed  the  basis  of  Recs's  work. 
Among  others  published  in  Great  Britain  afterwards 
were  the  London  and  the  Edinburgh,  but  the  principal 
one  for  sixty  years  has  been  the  Britannica,  which  has 
now  reached  its  ninth  edition.  In  France  Diderot  was 
the  editor  of  one  in  the  last  century  which  had  a  vast 
and  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men.  It 
was  a  systematic  collection  of  both  facts  and  criticism. 
Others  of  size  and  value  have  since  appeared  in  that 
country.  Many  have  been  written  in  (Germany.  From 
one  of  them — the  Conversations-Lexikon — was  taken 
the  idea  of  the  first  American  encyclopaedia,  which  was 
finished  in  1832,  and  was  known  as  the  EncyclopsBdia 
Americana.  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  and 
many  Americans  contribut<.Hl  to  its  pages.  This  work 
was  well  done,  although  at  small  expense  compared  with 
some  which  have  since  followed.  No  other  was  pub- 
lished  until  Appleton  began  the  American  Cyclopadia 
before  the  Civil  War,  under  the  editorship  of  Geor^ 
Kipley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  A  second  edition  of  this 
has  been  brouglit  out.  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  was  edited 
by  Dr.  F.  A.l*.  Barnard,  and  embraced  more  subjects 
than  its  predecessors.  Otlier  American  encyclopa?dias 
are  Zell's,  the  People's  and  Aid  en's  Manifold.  Several 
British  works,  such  as  Chambers's,  have  been  published 
here  with  large  American  additions. 

There  are  also  many  encyclopiedias  which  refer  only 
to  a  particular  class  or  knowledge,  as  Ziemssen's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Medicine,  and  these  are  sometimes  as  volumi- 
nous as  those  of  a  general  character.  Publishers  have 
found  that  encyclopfledias  are  good  property,  as  they 
sell  for  a  long  time  and  do  not  quickly  become  dead 
stock.  The  modem  management  of  the  best  eucyclo- 
pffidias  is  to  have  every  article  written  by  an  expert  in- 
stead of  by  ordinary  literary  men,  who  perhaps  have  no 
special  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  which  they  take 
up.  Encyclopaedias  re(iuire  much  type,  as  proofs  are 
altered  very  much  and  must  be  revised  again  and  again. 
It  also  happens  that  the  writer  who  is  cliarged  with  a 
certain  article,  from  some  accident  or  misfortune,  or 
from  procrastination  or  laziness,  does  not  have  his  copy 
ready  when  he  should,  and  therefore  must  be  waited 
for.  This  would  be  a  very  serious  misfortune  if  the 
compositors'  and  revising  editor's  work  stopped  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  theremre  generally  the  custom  in  a 
many-volumed  encyclopcedia  to  have  enough  type  on 
hanri  to  set  up  a  volume.  In  this  case  an  author  could 
be  waited  for  three  or  four  months,  if  it  was  thought 
best,  or  some  one  else  could  prepare  his  article. 

Bnd  at  a  Break. — To  finish  in  composing  at  the 
end  of  a  paragraph. 

Snd  STen.— To  finish  copy  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
although  not  a  paragraph.  This  is  very  rarely  done 
except  on  a  daily  newspaper,  as  it  destroys  the  evenness 
of  appearance  of  good  work.  It  will  frequently  hap- 
pen, however,  on  a  daily  paper  that  copy  will  come  m 
which  should  not  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  or  that 
late  at  night  matter  is  going  out  where  paragraphs  can- 
not be  made,  as  sentences  do  not  end  where  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  composing-room  require  that  they  should. 
In  this  case  the  copy  is  divided  into  takes  of  the  same 
length,  and  each  man  is  told  to  end  even.  If  his  take  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  long,  the  copy  being  regu- 
larly written,  and  he  is  a  man  of  experience,  he  does  not 
generally  find  much  ditticulty  in  doing  what  he  is  told. 
But  if  the  take  should  be  no  more  than  six  or  BevcD  lines 
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and  is  irregular  he  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  run  it 
over  from  the  beginning  in  order  to  make  it  come  out 
right.  When  he  begins  composition  he  notices  what 
proportion  his  first  two  or  three  lines  bear  to  the  whole 
amount  of  copy.  If  he  has  twenty  lines  of  copy,  and 
four  lines  make  three  of  type  and  a  little  over,  he  should 
begin  wide  spacing  as  soon  as  he  is  certain  that  this  is 
the  true  proportion,  so  that  the  copy  may  make  sixteen 
lines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  latter  part 
will  not  be  quite  as  large  he  should  take  in,  so  that  the 
whole  may  l^  embraced  within  fifteen  lines.  Most  com- 
positors space  out  in  making  even.  It  is  considered  al- 
lowable on  dailies  to  space  ^r  four  or  five  lines  as  thick 
as  an  em  quadrat,  and  some  ofiices  allow  for  a  line  or 
two  four  thick  spaces  or  an  em  and  en.  Good  workmen 
will,  however,  prefer  to  borrow  a  word  or  two  from  the 
next  man  rather  than  do  this. 

Snd  LeaTes. — The  blank  fly-leaves  at  either  end  of 
a  book. 

Snd  Papers.— The  papers  placed  at  each  end  of  a 
volume  and  pasted  down  upon  the  boards.  They  should 
always  be  made ;  that  is,  the  colored  paper  should  be 
pasted  to  a  white  sheet. 

Shideresar  (Sp.). — To  straighten  up  lines  which 
have  become  crooked. 

SndlesB  Paper.— Paper  in  reels — not  in  sheets — 
used  for  printing  on  rotaiy  machines,  otherwise  known 
as  web  presses.  The  rolls  are  from  four  to  seven  feet 
long,  ana  weigh  several  hundred  pounds  each. 

Bngager  (Fr.).— To  hire. 

Sngine.— The  machine  by  which  the  rags  or  other 
raw  materials  used  in  paper-making  are  reduce<l  to  pulp. 
See  under  Paper-Making.  **  Engine  of  civilization," 
the  printing-press. 

Sngine-PresB.- A  small  press  formerly  made  by 
S.  P.  Huggles,  in  which  the  type  was  printed  with  the 
face  downwards. 

Bn^ine-Slsed  Paper. — Paper  made  from  pulp 
sized  m  the  beating-engine,  distinct  from  hand  or  tub 
sized,  which  is  sized  after  the  paper  is  otherwise  com- 
pleted.   See  Paper. 

Engrland.— Printing  did  not  begin  in  England  until 
some  time  after  the  dispersion  of  the  printers  at  Mentz 
in  1462.  It  was  introduced  there  by  William  Caxton,  a 
mercer  (or  diy-goods  man,  as  we  should  call  him),  who 
had  lived  in  theijow  Countries  for  very  many  years.  He 
began  printing  in  the  city  of  Westminster  about  the  year 
1476,  having  previously  issued  books  on  the  Continent. 
His  press  was  very  industrious  and  produced  works 
steadily  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1491.  Wynken 
de  Worde  and  Richard  Pynson,  two  of  his  workmen, 
each  entered  into  business  in  the  city  of  I^ndon  after 
Caxton 's  death,  but  were  preceded  by  Ixittou  and  Mach- 
linea,  who  began  there  in  1480.  Other  early  printers 
were  William  Faques  and  Julian  Notary.  In  1480  Theo- 
doric  Rood  of  Cologne  printed  at  Oxford,  and  during  the 
same  year  an  unknown  workman,  who  is  generally  called 
the  Schoolmaster  of  St.  Albans,  was  a  pnnter  in  the  lat- 
ter town.  The  art  extended  slowly  in  any  district  away 
from  London.  The  other  university  town,  Cambridge, 
began  printing  in  1521,  and  there  was  a  press  at  York 
in  1509.  Other  early  towns  were  Beverley,  Tavistock, 
Southwark,  Canterbury,  Ipswich,  Greenwich,  Worces- 
ter, Norwich  and  Moulsey. 

The  art  was  not  practiced  without  many  restrictions. 
Pynson  became  king's  printer  in  1500,  ana  was  followed 
by  Thomas  Berthelet.  In  15d8  an  act  to  reeulate  the 
importjition  and  binding  of  books  and  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  foreign  books  without  license  was  passed.  A 
little  before  this  the  printing  of  Bibles  was  forbidden,  as 
an  injury  to  the  morals  of  the  people  was  thereby  effect- 
ed by  *'  children  of  iniquitie,  blynded  through  extrcame 
wickednesse."  In  1535  the  whole  Bible  in  English  was 
published  by  Coverdale,  so  that  it  is  evklent  that  this 
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ordinance  was  not  enforced.  In  the  years  which  next 
followed  many  books  were  prohibited,  and  licenses  were 
found  necessary.  As  a  consequence  illicit  printing  be- 
came common.  Whoever  had  anyUiing  to  print  agidnst 
any  existing  abuses  sought  a  printer  in  some  place  little 
likely  to  be  suspected,  and  his  work  was  there  put  in 
type.  These  printers  moved  from  town  to  town  and 
from  house  to  house,  being  advised  of  movements  against 
themselves  by  others  of  the  same  views  in  politics  or 
religion  as  their  own.  They  were  the  easier  enabled  to 
do  this,  as  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds  of  type  was 
sufficient  for  their  uses ;  they  had  no  extensive  army  of 
tools,  and  any  carpenter,  sufficiently  directed,  could  make 
a  press.  In  1637,  by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  to 
put  an  end  to  such  practices  and  to  free  publication 
otherwise,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  henceforth 
be  no  more  than  twenty  printers,  exclusive  of  those  at 
the  universities,  and  four  letter-founders.  This  had  been 
onw  before  decreed.  Archbishop  Whitgift  in  1585  had 
framed  an  enactment,  passed  by  the  same  court,  but  both 
alike  were  habitually  violated,  and  the  number  of  print- 
ers kept  increasing.  If  discovered,  however,  to  be  acting 
in  contmvention  of  the  law  they  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigor.  After  tliese  enactments  were  repealed 
others  were  passed,  but  there  is  none  now  which  inter- 
fert*s  with  the  liberty  of  printing.  The  construction  of 
the  English  laws  respecting  treason,  blasphemy  and  dis- 
onlerly  conduct  was  until  about  1820  of  extreme  sever- 
ity, as  it  now  is  with  libel. 

Day  was  the  first  who  made  much  use  of  the  Roman 
character,  the  original  faces  having  been  black-lett<*r. 
In  1600  little  black-letter  was  used  except  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  legal  books.  Presses  did  not  improve  much 
until  a  century  later.  The  first  regular  newspaper  was 
issued  in  1622,  but  no  daily  journal  appeared  until  1702. 
In  Moxon*s  book,  Mechtmick  Exercises,  published  in 
1683,  he  says:  "The  number  of  founders  or  printers 
were  grown  very  many,  insomuch  that,  for  the  more 
easy  management  of  typography,  the  operators  had 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  it  into  the  several  trades  of 
the  master  printer,  the  letter  cutter,  the  letter  cjist(?r,  the 
letter  dresser,  the  compositor,  the  corrector,  the  press- 
man, the  ink  maker,  besides  several  trades  which  they 
take  into  their  assistance,  as  the  smith,  the  joiner,  &c." 
About  the  time  Franklin  went  to  London  the  art  had 
become  settled  in  its  usages,  which  were  much  like  those 
at  present,  except  in  regard  to  capitalizing,  then  much 
freer  than  now.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the  art  in  the 
years  which  followed  were  Caslon,  the  type-founder; 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  who  had  a  large  establishment, 
and  Baskerville,  Bulmer,  Nichols  and  Sowyer. 

Stereotyping  in  the  modem  way  began  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Eial  of  Stanhope,  who  also  first  introduced  the 
iron  press.  It  was  in  London  that  the  exertions  of  KOnig 
to  construct  a  power-press  were  successful,  and  there 
also  composition  rollers  were  first  used.  The  general 
work  of  England  has  always  been  good,  and  although 
in  particular  lines  that  country  is  surpassed  by  France, 
Germany  and  America,  her  average  is  still  high.  There 
have  been  many  eminent  printers  there  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century. 

&fore  1750  no  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  sold  in  England.  The  total  was  then  about 
25,000  a  day,  if  all  were  considered  daily.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  might  then  have  been  7,000,000. 
In  1760  there  were  sold  about  80,000  daily,  and  in  1790 
about  50,000.  The  circulation  incre^ised  about  one-half 
in  the  years  between  1811  and  1832,  although  the  popu- 
lation had  not  grown  much  more  than  10  per  cent.  In 
the  former  year  75,000  copies  were  demanded,  and  in  the 
latter  95,000.  The  largest  provincial  circulations  in  1833 
were  the  Leeds  Mercury,  6,000  copies  a  week  ;  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury,  8,400 ;  the  Manchester  Times,  3,600  ;  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  8,600 ;  and  the  Stamford  Mercury. 
5,200.  There  were  only  two  newspapers  in  Birming- 
ham, six  in  Bristol,  ten  in  Liyerpool,  four  in  Sheffield, 


five  in  Manchester,  and  four  in  Tweeds.  Thirteen  pub- 
lished fewer  than  200  a  week,  and  one  published  less 
than  forty  a  week.  There  were  then  only  178  country 
newspapers  in  England,  or  less  than  the  State  of  New 
York  possessed  at  the  same  time,  with  one-sixth  of  the 
population.  This  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  taxes  upon  advertisements  and  upon 
circulation. 

In  1834  newspapers  in  London  were  sold  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  newsmen.  At  that  time  the  better  class  of 
daily  papers  sold  single  copies  when  asked  for  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen  cents  Amenam  money.  The  newsmen 
purchased  the  sevenpenny  journals  by  quires  of  twenty- 
seven  papers,  paying  therefor  thirteen  shillings,  so  that 
their  gross  profit  on  this  number  of  papers  was  forty-four 
cents.  The  stamp  duty  was  then  fourpence.  leaving  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  paper  at  six  or  seven  cents,  out 
of  which  must  be  taken  the  newsdealer's  discount.  It 
was  estimated  by  ^IcCuUoch  that  the  newspaper  propri- 
etor thus  received  about  five  cents  for  each  copy.  There 
seems  to  have  been  in  1832  ten  dailies  in  Louuon.  The 
largest  circulation  was  that  of  the  Times,  about  11,000 
a  day ;  the  next  the  Morning  Herald,  with  7,400,  and 
then  followed  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Morning  Adver- 
tiser, Mominff  Post,  Public  Ledger,  Courier,  Globe,  Sun 
and  Stimdard  with  less  circulations,  but  exactly  what 
they  were  cannot  be  told,  as  their  returns  are  mixed  up 
with  others,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Courier  and  Sun, 
which  printed,  respectively,  about  3,000  and  2,500.  On 
the  principal  journals  the  stamp  duty  paid  on  circuhition 
was  $290,000,  $115,000  and  $110,000.  The  advertise- 
ment duties  on  the  Times  were  $75,000,  and  on  the  next 
journal  in  magnitude  about  half  tluit  sum.  The  receipts 
from  thiit  source  are  not  known.  The  expense  of  the 
Parliamentary  report  was  about  $15,000  a  year,  ten  re- 
porters being  required. 

The  toUil  number  of  newspapers  in  England  in  1824  was 
166,  of  which  thirty-one  were  in  Ix)ndon  and  135  in  the 

Erovinces ;  in  1886  there  were  1,634,  of  which  409  were  in 
ondon  and  1,225  in  the  provinces.  The  change  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  matter  has  also  been  very  great. 
At  the  earlier  date  country  newspapers  were  filled  almost 
entirely  with  locjil  news,  but  at  the  present  day  tliey  have 
well-written  editorials,  foreign  corn^spondence,  an  abun- 
dance of  telegraphic  news,  literary  matter,  a  London  let- 
ter and  a  wealth  of  local  information,  genc^rally,  how- 
ever, written  in  a  very  colorless  style.  They  contain 
from  four  to  eight  times  as  much  matter  as  they  did  fifty 
years  ago.  More  than  a  sc^ore  of  the  larger  journals  have 
private  wires,  and  from  fifty  to  sixU'  newspapers  have 
full  reports  of  all  that  is  done  in  Parliament.  Single 
weekly  newspapers  have  been  sold  for  $250,000.  This 
is  more  than  any  weekly  paper,  not  intend(*d  for  circu- 
lation throughout  the  whole  of  the  Uniti'd  States,  would 
bring  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Newspapers  do  not  constitute  as  large  a  part  of  the 
printing  business  in  England  as  they  do  here.  In  nearly 
every  town  printing  existed  before  a  newspaper  w^as 
thought  of,  and  in  the  larger  places,  when  journalism 
did  begin,  expenses  were  so  great  comparatively,  and 
London  overshadowed  all  other  places  so  completely, 
that  growth  was  slow.  Until  nearly  sixty  years  ago 
there  was  a  tiix  of  fourpence  on  all  newspapers,  a  duty 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  on  every  advertisement, 
and  tlir(»ei)ence  i)er  pound  weight.  This  necessitattni  a 
charge  of  sevenpence  for  newspapers  and  seven  shillings 
for  an  advertisement,  no  matter  how  small.  Few  kinds 
of  business  could  pay  for  advertisements  at  this  rate,  and 
the  effect  on  circulation  of  the  other  two  charges  was 
that  only  families  which  could  afford  to  keep  a  coach 
were  rich  enough  to  tjike  in  a  daily  paper.  In  1836  the 
stamp  duty  was  re<luce<i  fn>m  fourpence  to  a  penny ; 
tlie  duty  on  advertisements  was  taken  off  in  1853,  and  in 
1855  the  penny  stamp  was  removed.  The  last  of  the 
taxes,  that  of  three  halfpence  per  pound  on  paper,  was 
remoYed  in  1861.    Since  1861  the  English  press  has  been 
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completely  free,  although  each  newspaper  must  give  the 
name  of  its  printer  in  every  number. 

The  growth  of  the  English  press  since  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  has  been  remarkable.  In  1881 ,  when  the  taxes 
were  heaviest,  the  total  yearly  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  38,648,814,  or  a  little  over 
128,477  a  day.  In  1864,  three  years  after  the  last  tax  was 
taken  away,  the  circulation  amounted  to  546,059,400,  or 
1,744,918  a  day.  The  population  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased only  30  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  printing  which  is  done  in  England  is 
very  ^reat.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  thjit  it  is 
the  pnncipal  scat  of  production  of  books  for  the  entire 
English-speaking  world,  which  comprises  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions  in 
Nortli  America,  Australia  and  New  Zcabuid,  the  Cape 
Colony  and  many  scattered  islands  and  small  countries, 
which,  together  with  the  UniUKi  States,  have  110,000,000 
of  persons  to  whom  the  English  language  is  native, 
about  twice  the  number  of  those  who  speak  German, 
and  more  than  twice  the  number  of  those  who  speak 
either  French  or  Spanish,  the  other  European  languages 
most  used.    The  English  tongue  is,  too,  the  official  lan- 

Siiage  of  many  other  countries  which  are  subject  to  the 
ritish  throne,  and  which,  with  those  mentioned,  consti- 
tute nearly  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is 
the  chief  language  of  Siiilors,  and  the  most  adventurous 
sportsmen  and  travelers  are  those  to  whom  it  is  a  mother 
tongue.  Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  English  pub- 
lishers is  that  English  is  read  and  spoken  by  a  larger 
class  of  well-educated  and  rich  men  and  men  accustomed 
to  buy  books  than  any  other  language.  In  this  respect 
(Germany,  which  has  a  greater  number  of  highly-edu- 
cated men,  cannot  contnist  with  England,  as  the  means 
of  the  book-buyers  there  are  small.  This  explains  the 
common  appearance  of  German  books  genendly.  The 
conditions  of  life  have  also  made  novel  writers  numer- 
ous. Probably  there  are  more  persons  who  make  an  in- 
come of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  over  from  this 
source  in  England  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether. Circulating  libraries  cause  a  side  to  a  certain 
amount  of  every  interesting  book.  Mudie  will  take  of 
an  ordinary  book  of  travels  a  hundred  copies,  but  of  a 
book  like  Stanley's  latest  a  thousiuid  or  two.  The  libm- 
ries,  and  particularly  the  British  Museum,  assist  in  the 
prepamtion  of  learned  or  historioil  works  by  the  full- 
ness of  their  rt^sources.  The  newspapers  have  a  wide 
field  for  comment,  as  the  interests  of  England  exU'nd 
over  the  whole  globe.  Labor  is  not  costly,  and  thus 
works  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  introduceil 
here,  paying  a  duty,  and  still  be  as  che^ip  as  our  own. 

More  cjipittil  is  employed  in  printing  m  Great  Britain 
than  in  Uie  United  States,  comparing  establishment  with 
establishment,  as  customers  receive  a  more  extensive 
credit.  The  larger  houses  are  nearly  all  many  years  old, 
having  been  founded  by  the  fathers  or  grandfathers  of 
those  now  engaged  in  them.  There  are  many  offices 
which  eiich  employ  several  hundred  hands,  including 
women  and  boys,  doing  printing,  binding  and  lithog- 
raphy, and  several  pass  beyond  a  thousand.  Much  larger 
quantities  of  type  arc  bought  than  in  America,  establish- 
ments sometimes  liaving  from  fifty  tons  up  to  three  or 
four  hundred  tons.  As  a  consequence,  less  stereotyp- 
ing and  electrotyping  are  done  than  has  been  the  practice 
here,  the  former,  now  abandoned  by  Americans  except 
for  newspapers,  being  executed  in  England  chiefly  by 
the  paper  process.  Job-printing  is  distinctly  inferior  to 
that  or  America.  There  are  forty  or  fifty  firms  of  press- 
builders  ;  but  as  a  rule  their  machines  are  not  so  well  or 
rigidly  made  as  ours,  and  a  marked  inferiority  is  shown 
in  cut-work.  Hand-presses  are  largely  employed,  even 
in  Ijondon  offices.  Paper  is  chiefly  printed  wet.  Eng- 
land manuftictures  her  own  paper  and  her  own  ink.  The 
high  grades  of  black  ink  are  better  than  are  generally 
produced  here.  In  wood-engraving,  which  was  revived 
there  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  pezf  ection  by  Bewick 
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and  his  successors,  its  rank  is  respectable,  but  the  press- 
work  is  deficient.  Steel  or  copperplate  engraving  is 
little  called  for,  and  process  plates  are  not  very  well 
made.  In  bookbinding  England  must  yield  the  palm 
of  superiority  to  France,  although  she  has  many  biblio- 
pegic  collectors.  Workmen  live  very  comfortably  there, 
although  waees,  Judging  by  the  American  standard,  are 
very  low.  Their  expenaitures  are  based  on  a  lower  key. 
Journeymen  compositors  or  pressmen  receive  in  London 
about  nine  dollars  a  week,  a  price  which  sinks  in  coun- 
try towns  to  four,  four  and  a  half  or  five  dollars.  Fore- 
men in  small  offices  in  London  will  receive  ten  dollars ; 
with  thirty  or  forty  hands,  twelve  dollars ;  with  a  hun- 
dred hands,  fifteen  dollars,  and  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances twenty.  This  is  as  high  as  they  can  reach, 
except  as  managers,  for  which  many  printers  have  not 
the  business  qualifications.  In  small  towns  the  printer 
frec^uently  learns  bookbinding  also,  and  there  may  be  a 
stationery  store  or  circulating  library  attached,  so  that 
a  boy  at  the  end  of  his  time  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
all  of  these  subjects.  Boys  are  generally  regularly  in- 
dentured.   Few  women  are  employed  as  compositors. 

There  are  two  great  societies  of  compositors — one  in 
London  and  the  other  in  the  provinces.  The  secretary 
of  the  Provincial  Typographical  Society,  Henry  Slatter. 
lives  at  Manchester.  His  society  covers  the  whole  of 
England,  except  Ijondon.  The  secrctjiry  of  the  Ix)ndon 
Society  of  Compositors,  with  an  office  at  No.  8  Kaquet 
court,  Fleet  street,  is  Charles  James  Drummond.  These 
societies  are  very  conservatively  managed  and  are  much 
less  likely  to  come  into  sudden  collision  with  their  em- 
ployers than  the  American  organizations.  Besides  these 
there  are  over  a  dozen  unions  of  different  kinds  in  Lon- 
don, each  branch  of  work  being  represented. 

The  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Association  in  London 
is  a  master  pnnters'  society,  brought  together  in  1890. 
There  is  no  corresponding  society  elsewhere.  Tlie  Brit- 
ish Typographia  is  a  society  formed  to  study  the  methods 
of  printing  and  how  to  do  good  work,  and  its  member- 
ship extends  over  the  entire  kingdom.  It  was  founded 
in  1887  or  1888.  It  embraces  many  employers  as  well  as 
journeymen.  See  also  under  Great  Britain,  London 
and  Statistics. 
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Xhiglish.— A  large  size  of  type,  the  next  above  pica 
id  nex  t  smaller  than  Columbian.    There  are  many  kinds 


of  display  type  cast  to  it,  but  it  is  little  used  as  a  text 
type  except  m  children's  books,  in  Bibles  and  bills  be- 
roro  law-making  bodies.  Five  lines  make  an  inch.  It 
is  double  the  size  of  minion,  and  is  known  as  fourteen 
points  in  the  point  system.  It  is  called  Saint  Augustin 
in  French,  Mittel  in  German,  mediaan  in  Dutch,  and  silvio 
in  Italian. 

This  line  is  set  in  English. 

Enalish  Face.— An  old  term  for  Old  English  or 
black-Tetter. 

English  Language.— The  lan^age  chiefly  spoken 
in  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  family,  and  is  most 
closely  allied  to  the  Dutch,  as  spoken  in  Holland,  of  all 
the  languages  with  a  considerable  liteniture.  Its  sub- 
family consists  of  the  Dutch,  Bel^c,  Frisian  aifd  Platt- 
Deutsch  tongues,  as  contrasted  with  the  High  German 
on  the  one  hand  and  Swedish,  Danish  and  Icelandic  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  the  indigenous  language  of  Britain, 
but  first  appeared  there  about  the  year  450,  having  pre 
viously  been  spoken  at  some  places  on  the  contmeut, 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Denmark  and  the  northern 
boundary  of  Ilolhind.  As  the  invaders  drove  out  the 
Celts,  who  had  previously  occupied  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, the  new  language,  which  hais  commonly  been  calt^ 
Anglo-Saxon,  took  its  place.  Much  was  written  in  it, 
and  its  remains  still  have  a  great  deal  that  is  valuable  to 
the  student  of  grammar,  of  history  and  of  mamieiB,  but 
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little  to  attract  those  persons  whose  whole  idea  of  litera- 
ture is  something  which  will  interest.  The  Danes  con- 
?[uered  a  portion  of  England  afterwards,  and  many  words 
rom  their  limguage  are  still  to  be  foimd  in  the  dialects 
of  the  North.  In  1066  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  and  made  it  subject.  French,  as  spoken  in  Nor- 
mandy, then  became  the  language  of  law,  politics  and 
high  life,  and  Old  English  began  to  disintegrate.  It 
gradually  lost  its  granmiar,  which  much  resembled  that 
of  High  Grerman  of  the  present  day.  There  were  four 
cases  and  three  genders,  the  latter  not  depending  upon 
nature,  but  bein^  arbitrary.  By  1100  the  language  was 
somewhat  simplified,  by  1200  it  was  abandoned  as  a  lit- 
eniry  tongue,  and  in  1800  the  speech  had  assumed  much 
of  its  present  form,  writers  again  beginning  its  use. 
Chaucer,  Wyckliflfe  and  Sir  John  Mandeville  were  the 
earliest  considerable  writers.  Many  words  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  as  later  they  came  in  from  the 
Latin,  and  still  later  from  the  Greek.  The  tmnslations 
of  the  Bible  have  had  a  great  part  in  the  settlement  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  high  authority  of  Shakespeare,  who 
died  in  1616,  has  preserved  the  uati^e  of  his  a^  to  a 
great  extent.  Ve^  little  now  read  in  English  is  older 
than  Shakespeare,  and  only  one  play  of  any  early  dra- 
matist, except  the  Bard  of  Avon,  is  now  ever  put  on  the 
stage,  the  >iew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  by  Massinger, 
being  the  exception.  Spenser  and  Chiiucer  are  very  lit- 
tle read,  and  the  minor  authors  still  less.  English  grew 
more  polished  and  more  flexible  under  Pope  and  Dry- 
den,  whose  prose  may  be  regarded  ns  among  the  verv 
best  in  English.  The  elaborate  sentences,  with  their 
involutions,  of  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  never  took 
root,  and  even  the  balanced  phrases  of  Johnson  left  no 
followers.  Addison  and  Swift  set  the  key  for  the  Eng- 
lish of  to-day.  There  is,  however,  to  a  well-trained  ear 
a  slight  difference  between  what  was  written  in  1800  and 
now,  and  more  between  1750  and  1892.  Some  expres- 
sions have  gone  out  of  use  and  otliers  have  come  in.  In 
the  last  century  it  was  said  that  a  house  was  a-building, 
but  most  persons  to-day  would  say  it  was  being  built. 
Others  who  desired  to  speak  gnimmatiailly  would  say 
the  house  is  building ;  but  that  would  imply  an  object, 
and  objectors  might  ask  what  particular  thing  the  house 
was  building.  Many  new  words  have  been  brought  in 
and  there  are  many  added  senses. 

An  enumeration  of  the  words  which  would  be  imder- 
stood  by  every  fairly-educated  man,  excluding  stmngo 
ones,  such  as  abacus,  epidermal  and  mariput  and  the 
like,  but  counting  a  word  only  once,  no  matter  in  how 
many  forms  it  may  occur,  shows  only  about  ten  thou- 
sand. Allowing  each  variation  to  be  a  different  word, 
Johnson  in  his  first  edition  had  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand ;  but  subsequent  lexicographers  have  increased 
the  list  until  there  are  now  enumerated  over  one  hundred 
and  tifty  thousand.  It  is  probable  the  New  Englisli  Dic- 
tionary will  bring  the  list  up  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
Special  vocabularies  are  rapidly  increasing.  Each  calling 
or  science  must  have  distinctive  words.  This  Dictionary 
has  several  hundred  never  before  defined  and  several 
thousand  not  in  the  first  Webster.  The  first  great  part 
of  the  hmguage  is  the  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon.  All 
tlie  most  necessfiry  words  are  derived  from  it,  as  water, 
milk,  bread,  horse,  sea  nnd  sun.  So  are  the  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  and  the  irregular  verbs.  The  words  are 
not  so  numerous  as  those  from  French  and  liatin,  but  are 
much  more  frequently  used.  Thus  in  five  verses  of  St. 
John  seventy  words  are  Saxon  and  two  are  derived  from 
other  sources ;  of  seventy-nine  wonis  in  Addison  twelve 
are  from  other  sources ;  and  of  eighty-nine  in  Milton 
sixteen  are  foreign.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  piissage, 
has  sixty  Saxon  and  twenty-one  foreign  words.  Sharon 
Turner  gives  two  extracts,  one  to  show  how  fewforei^ 
words  are  necessary,  and  the  other  how  many  can  be  in- 
troduced, those  from  foreign  sources  being  in  Itjilic : 

'*And  Uiey  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph 
came  at  noon ;  for  Uiey  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread 


there.  iVnd  when  Joseph  came  home,  they  brought  him 
the  prentnt  which  was  in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and 
bowed  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth.  And  he  asked 
them  of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the 
old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  Is  he  vet  alive  ?  And 
they  answered.  Thy  strmnt  our  father  is  in  good  health, 
he  18  yet  alive.  And  they  bowed  down  their  heads,  and 
made  obeisance.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his 
brother  Bet\jamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this 
your  younger  bn)ther,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ? 
And  ho  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son." — 
Qenesis,  xliii,  25-29. 

**  Of  genivs,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet;  that 
quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold  nnd  knowledge 
is  inert ;  that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies, 
and  animates;  the  superiority  must,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, be  allotced  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
of  this  poetical  rigor  h>pe  had  only  a  little,  becjiuse  Dry- 
den had  more ;  for  everv  other  writer  since  Milton  must 
give  place  to  I^/pe;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said 
that,  if  he  lias  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 
poems.  *' — Johnson. 

Next  to  the  Saxon  in  frequencv  is  the  French.  This 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  old  Normim  French,  as  well 
as  the  more  modem  tongue  of  Racine  and  Voltaire. 
French  has  Latin  as  a  root,  but  took  many  words  from 
other  sources.  Long  wonis  from  Latin  were  generally 
cut  down,  so  we  often  have  these  in  both  forms,  as  in 
m^re,  derived  from  mater.  This  exists  in  English  as 
mare,  a  female  horse,  and  maternal,  motherly.  Many 
liiitin  words  which  come  to  us  are  not  in  literary  French, 
and  the  f^^edom  with  which  Greek  could  be  compounded 
and  then  used  to  represent  ideas  has  caused  many  thou- 
sand technical  words  to  be  added  from  this  source.  A 
recent  example  is  agnostic,  where  a  privative  is  prefixed 
to  a  word  which  signifies  to  know.  Many  Hebrew  words 
are  used  in  theology,  and  nouns  to  describe  particular 
things  have  been  oorrowed  from  the  whole  world,  as 
algebra,  assassin,  |>otato  and  cavLire.  It  is  probable  that 
this  tendency  will  increase. 

English,  while  having  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  words,  is  almost  entirely  without  grammar.  Ideas 
are  interpreU*d  by  position.  Usually  speaking,  words 
follow  a  certain  onler  in  the  sentence,  the  writer  or 
speaker  not  attempting  to  invert  the  phrase  in  order  to 
give  more  prominence  to  a  certain  idea.  In  languages 
with  a  complicjited  gnmmiar  the  leading  idea  is  often 
shown  by  having  the  word  which  relates  to  it  placed 
first.  It  is  thus  emphasized.  Fomierly  this  grammar, 
like  the  Gennan,  was  diflicult.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is 
here  given  in  the  oldest  form,  with  an  interlinear  trans- 
lation : 

Fa?der  lire,  thu  the  cart  on  heofenum,  si  thin  nania 
Father   our,  thou  that  art     in      heaven,      be  thy     name 

gehalgod ;  to-bccume  thin  rice.  Geweorthe  thin 
Eallowed  ;   become  (let  come)  thy  kini^dom.      Happen        thy 

willa  on  eorthan,  swa  swa  on  hi»ofennm.  Ume 
will       on       earth  so      so  (as)   in         heaven.  Our 

da^ghwainlic4in  hhif  syle  ns  to-daeg.  And  forgyf  lis  lire 
daily  loaf  ^ve  us   to-day.       And  forgiye  us  our 

gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgifath  lirum  gyltendum.  And 
Kuilts,       so      as     we     forgive        our        debtors.  And 

ne  geldede  thu  us  on  costnunge,  ac  alys  us  of  yfle : 
not    lead     thou  us  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil : 

Sothlice. 
So  be  it. 

The  tendency  of  to-day  is  to  cost  sentences  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  forms,  using  only  enough  in- 
volution or  modification  to  prevent  monotony.  In  this 
particular  our  language  is  like  French.  Woiids  are  used 
by  writers  generally  only  in  the  senses  made  certain  by 
their  employment  by  good  authors.  This  is  not  neces- 
Siiry,  as  English  has  Ix^en  modified  in  times  past  by  au- 
thors and  speakers,  and  must  be  still  further  in  many 
respects  in  the  future.    Knowledge  is  becoming  greater ; 
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the  arts  and  sriencca  arc  subdivided,  nnd  tlioRe  who  taich 
or  write  on  them  must  employ  orinvcut  new  wonls  which 
ebull  express  their  ideua  more  dellaitcly  than  was  once 
neceasury.  Thus  the  whole  elrelriciil  phraseolORy,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  words,  has  been  coined  with- 
in the  present  generation  ;  chemistry  iind  geology  hsve 
been  much  enlarged,  and  military  affuirs  have  needed 
many  additionnl  words.  Machinery  has  a  vast  ^ookbu- 
lary,  continually  enlarging.  But  the  speech  of  common 
life  hus  also  many  new  words,  owing  to  new  foods  nnd 
dishes,  uew  amusements ornewtidomments.  Uld  words 
have  been  revived,  as  kettledrum.  The  printer  or  proof- 
reader, therefore,  who  is  cUiirged  with  res|X)nsibility  has 
a  difficult  task  before  him  in  attempting  to  reduce  to 


of  the  ciiurch.  Some  expressions  are  ridiculous,  and 
must  be  amended,  while  others,  although  infrequent, 
cannot  bo  touched.  The  proof-reader  or  compositor 
who  desires  to  obtnin  a  clear  knowledge  of  Euglisli  niusl 
study  it  in  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  Among  them 
must  be  mentioned  the  Bible,  authorized  edition,  al- 
though having  many  anCiquaUKl  expressions  ;  the  Buok 
of  Common  Prayer,  also  with  many  ancient  uses  of 
words :  Bhiikeapcare,  although  perverted  by  tlio  care- 
lessness of  his  original  publishers  and  the  conjectures 


-contain  numy  fnvcisions  and  half -Englished  words; 
Pope,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  In  this  cen- 
tury those  must  distinguished  for  their  clearness,  benutj 
ana  simplicity  of  language  lire  Irving  and  Hawthorne  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  Thackeray  and  Caidinal  New- 
man on  the  other  side.  The  last  two  have  curried  Eng- 
lish to  its  highest  pitch.  There  are,  however,  many 
colloquialisms  in  Thackcniy.  Maonulay  is  too  antithet- 
ical for  imitation.  Dickens  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  arc  not 
good  examples  of  mere  style,  as  both  hnve  mnny  slovenly 
expressions,  and  the  former  is  frequently  affecled.  8cott 
has  many  turns  of  language  which  belong  beyond  tiic 
Tweed.  A  student,  however,  who  Isou  his  guaidaguiust 
faults  in  style  can  and  should  read  all  of  these  and  many 
more.  Defoe,  Fielding,  Dr.  Johnson,  Ualhim,  Carlyle, 
Mackintosh  and  many  other  novelists,  historians  and 
critics  are  necessary,  ^mong  tliose  living  at  the  present 
day  Tennyson  hiis  the  highest  rank  in  poetry  as  to  form. 
English  will  soon  be  the  universal  language.  Spokcu 
by  two  great  nations,  by  the  colonists  in  two  vast  coun- 
tries, and  in  manv  other  places,  .t  is  the  tongue  of  the 
adventurous,  the  leiimed  and  the  rich,  Tlierc  lire  many 
new  lands  yet  to  be  settled  in  which  it  will  predomi- 


about  3,000,()0b,  and  at  the  ueginning  of  this  century  by 
20,000,000.  Before  the  year  2000  it  may  reasonably  bo 
expected  that  81110,000.000  persons  will  emplov  itin  their 
daily  conversation.  Russian,  Spanish.  French  and  Ital- 
ian cannot  then  expect  tu  be  spoken  by  more  than  twice 
as  many  us  now,  and  English  will  become,  what  Latin 
once  WHS,  and  wlmt  VolapUk  in  our  day  bos  essayed  to  be, 
the  universal  language,  or  tliatwlth  which  the  traveler, 
the  tmder  iknd  the  scliolar  can  pass  everywhere  and  im- 
lock  the  stores  of  uU  knowledge. 

BngraTing. — The  art  of  representing,  by  means  of 
Hncs  or  ixiiats  produced  on  a  wooden  or  metallic  sub- 
stance hy  cutting  or  corrosion,  the  figures,  lights  and 
shades  of  objects  in  order  to  multiply  them  by  means  of 
printing.  Tne  artist  Is  to  the  engraver  what  the  author 
is  to  the  translator.  He  eaunot  make  a  perfectly  servile 
copy,  for  the  sulistance  on  which  he  works  forbids,  and 
it  IS  necessary  that  lie  shall  also  have  an  artist's  percep- 
tions as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  He  is  obliged. 
by  the  use  ot  black  and  while  lines,  \a  convey  to  the 
public  the  ideas  of  the  puinler  or  draiiglitsmim.  That 
may  be  in  great  masses,  or  In  biokea  bits,  or  In  colots ) 
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Uie  engraver  has  only  one  wajr  of  showing  tbem.  which 
is  by  the  use  of  black  and  white  lines.  libwever  varied 
the  hues,  all  appear  as  block  in  the  reproduction. 

There  are  two  main  schools  of  engraving,  steel  or  cop- 
per and  wood.  In  the  latter  the  part  which  is  to  show 
projects  obove  the  surface  of  the  remainder  of  the  block, 
that  which  IB  not  to  print  at  all  being  cut  away,  while 
iu  steel-engraving  the  lines  are  cut  into  the  phitc,  and  they 
alone  print.  Fnini  the  nature  of  the  case  the  latter  must 
be  the  most  delicate,  as  it  is  easier  to  cut  a  line  Into  a 
block  than  to  cut  away  the  part  around  the  line  and  leave 
tliat  in  relief.  An  extremely  fine  line  in  wood-engraving 
soon  gels  broken  on  the  press.  Engraving  is  divided  into 
three  brunches : 

I.— Steel  (or  copperplate)  engraving  : 

1.  Line,  I  3.  Mezzotint. 

3,  Stipple,  I  4.  Etching. 

5.  Aquatint, 
II. — Wood-engraving : 

1,  Wood-engraving,  properly  so  called. 
3,  Process  engraving. 
II  I. — Lithogra  phy . 

See  under  eacli  of  these  headings.  Process  engraving 
cannot  strictly  be  called  engraving,  as  it  depends  upon 
the  action  of  light  and  clicmicals,  and  is  touched  by  no 
tool  except  possibly  to  clear  out  large  vacant  spaces. 
In  much  there  is  not  even  a  drawing.  Neither  can  lith- 
ography properly  be  called  engraving,  as  the  stone  is  not 
cut  into,  except  in  some  cases  sufllcfently  to  allow  the 
paper  to  touch  it  without  danger  of  smutting.  It  is 
really  a  chemical  reproduction  of  a  drawing. 

EngroBeliig  Hand. — A  stlfT  and  formal  hiknd  en- 
graved hy  Cottrell  about  17ft8  for  a,  law-print«r.  It  is  a 
script,  in  two-lino  English, 

KnleTer  (Fr.).— To  take  away. 

Ennla.  RioliaTd,  a  printer  of  St.  iiouis,  was  liom  iu 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  on  December  13, 1»33.  His  pur 
removed  to  Montreal,  C'imadn,  "-•"■■■  '"■  "■— ■  -  -i.-i'i 
he  there  learned  his  trade, 
young  man,  being  cm. 
ployed  in  the  Demo- 
crat job  office.  In  1857 
be  muglit  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Telegraph 
of  Alton.  Ill,,  but  two 
years  Inter  returned  to 
at.  Louis,  where  ho 
bos  since  been  engaged 
as  an  employing  pnnt- 
cr  and  stationer.  The 
moat  remarkable  book 
published  by  him  was 
the  ],4iwB  of  Uie  Chero- 
kee Nation,  in  English 
and  Cherokee.  Some 
of  the  characters  and 
accents  had  to  be  in- 
vented, and  special 
Eunchcs  and  matrixes  wen 
is  house  is  now  very 
&T.  A,  Eunia  Stationery  Company.  Mr,  Ennis  Las  writ- 
ten mucli  on  printing,  and  lias  been  a  contributor  to  many 
newspapers.  11^  is  an  active  member  of  the  Typothetiu 
of  his  city,  and  was  selected  by  bis  delegation  at  the 
banciuct  in  Chicago  in  1887  as  their  representative,  as  ho 
is  un  eloquent  and  eUcctive  speaker. 

"EaaobaAA. — A  noted  family  of  Dutch  typefounders. 
The  first  who  embarked  in  this  occupation  was  Isaac 
Ens<;'hede.  bom  in  1681  and  dying  in  1761.  He  begun 
business  in  1703.  Hisson,  Johannes  Enschede,  who  was 
born  five  yeaiB  later,  united  with  his  other  business  the 
Amsterdnm  Courant,  He  died  in  1760,  The  late  head 
of  the  house  was  Jean  Enschede,  who  died  in  1966  at 
the  nee  of  eighty-two.  This  family  still  ciirrieaon  type- 
founding  in  Uaarlem,    Uis  euccessora  published  in  18S7 
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a  specimen-book  containing  their  ancient  clinnicters  and 
giving  a  history  of  their  house.  Many  of  the  punches 
of  Christoffel  van  Dijck  are  still  in  their  possession. 

Sntourer  (Fr.). — To  surround,  as  with  a  border. 

Sntrefllet  (Pr.).— A  rule. 

EfXiTelope. — A  paper  cover  to  a  letter.  This  was  its 
ori^nal  use,  but  it  is  now  employed  for  everything  for 
which  a  cover  is  needed.  It  differs  from  a  wrapper  by 
having  its  ends  closed,  while  in  a  wrapper  they  are  open. 
Common  use  of  envelopes  is  compjmitively  recent,  yet 
there  are  occasiomil  instances  of  their  emplo}Tnent  lor 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  the  English  State 
Paper  Office  there  is  one  of  the  date  of  1696,  very  much 
like  those  at  present,  and  in  Gil  Bias,  published  m  1715, 
one  of  the  characters  takes  a  couple  of  letters  and  puts 
them  in  envelopes.  After  the  introduction  of  penny 
postage  in  England,  on  January  10,  1840,  they  bccume 
common  in  that  country,  and  in  America  some  Ave  years 
later.  In  1851  or  1852,  when  Congress  made  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  postage,  correspondence  became  in  con- 
sequence much  more  common,  and  envelopes  soon  were 
in  gre;it  demand. 

The  earliest  manufacturer  of  envelopes  in  New  York 
was  an  Englishman  named  Dangertield,  who  began  about 
1846.  By  1850  the  use  of  this  article  had  become  com- 
mon enough  for  sevend  other  firms  to  embark  in  the 
business ;  but  machinery  was  not  employed  until  just 
before  the  war.  Prior  to  that  time  the  blanks  were  cut 
out  by  onlinary  chu«els  and  pasted  and  folded  by  hand. 
Only  two  or  three  thous;uid  could  be  made  in  a  day  by 
one  person.  ^Machines  were  invente<l  in  England  in  1845 
by  Warren  de  la  Rue  and  Edwin  Hill,  and  many  changes 
anil  improvements  were  made  upon  them  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

The  American  machines,  however,  were  not  borrowed 
from  the  English.  There  were  sevenil  pn>blems  con- 
nectefl  with  their  manufacture,  each  of  which  was  solved 
only  after  considerable  time.  Envelopes  are  cut  out  by 
stamps  in  a  screw  press,  several  hundreds  at  once.  The 
design  is  of  the  extreme  size  of  the  envelope  when  un- 
folde<l,  and  consists  of  the  front,  back  flap,  two  side  flaps 
!ind  closing  flap.  With  many  forms  there  is  much  waste 
in  cutting,  as  a  rectangular  piece  of  paper  will  not  an- 
swer for  the  blank.  Economy  of  paper  must  be  studied. 
The  three  lower  flaps  must  be  Si>  gummed  that  when  thoy 
are  foldwl. together  they  will  make  a  neat  union,  and  the 
top  flap  must  also  be  gummed,  but  left  open,  so  that 
the  gum  may  dry  before  being  turned  down.  To  efl'ect 
these  various  purposes  many  contrivances  have  been 
made,  perhaps  accomplishing  one  object  well,  and  from 
a  union  of  the  various  good  points  the  machine  of  the 
present  day  has  been  evolved,  which  will  tiike  off  the  top 
sheet  of  a  pile  of  blanks  ammged  on  a  f eeil-board  before 
it,  fold  it,  gum  it,  and  pass  it  out  to  the  delivery.  When 
it  is  fed  by  hand  the  greatest  speed  of  a  ^irl  has  beim 
35,000  a  day,  but  where  self-feeding  is  applied  the  result 
may  mount  up  to  55,000  a  day.  The  earliest  patent  for 
American  machinery  in  the  making  of  envelopes  was 
that  of  Ezra  Coleman  of  Philadelphia,  gnmted  m  1853. 
There  has  been  much  litigation  connected  with  envelope 
machinery  patents. 

Envelopes  generally  are  of  four  kinds— dnig,  pay, 
commercial  and  ofllcial.  The  last  are  large,  used  by  pub- 
lic officials,  by  corporations  and  by  lawyers.  Commercial 
envelopes  are  those  generally  employed ;  pay  envelopes 
are  a  size  still  smaller,  used  more  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose for  payments  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
establishments ;  and  drug  envelopes  are  needed  by  apoth- 
ecaries in  putting  up  their  prescriptions.  There  arc  be- 
sides commonly  made,  although  not  in  quantities  equal 
to  the  other  varieties,  coin,  portfolio,  photograph,  insur- 
ance policy,  clearing-house,  birthday,  money  express, 
glove,  tooth-brush,  comb,  theatre  ticket,  catiilogue  and 
pamphlet,  Christmas,  Easter,  express,  scarf  and  valentine 
card  envelopes.    P&per  for  them  is  calculated  generally 


t^  a  size  22f  ^  by  80  inches,  although  many  manufacturers 
use  larger  sizes  for  convenience  in  their  machines.  The 
papers  vary  on  the  above  stated  size  from  twenty -two  to 
seven ty-flve  pounds  a  ream,  and  are  of  many  qualities. 
Paper  for  envelopes  should  be  mther  tough,  as  the  folds 
made  are  verv  sharp.  The  kinds  most  used  are  the  com- 
mercial, of  which  there  are  six  sizes ;  there  are  six  of  the 
official  sizes,  three  of  pay  and  four  of  drug.  The  small- 
est size  regularly  kept  on  hand  is  1^  j  by  2^  inches,  and 
the  largest  is  8  by  12 1;^.  Some  envelopes  are  cloth  lined 
to  give  greater  seimnty,  and  some  are  partially  lined. 
The  usual  length  is  nearly  double  the  width,  but  square, 
document  and  baronial  envelopes  are  made  only  a  little 
longer  thim  their  width.  Envelopes  for  weddins^  and 
soc*iety  inviUitions,  &c.,  are  made  out  of  paper  oi  high 
quality. 

For  low-grade  envelopes  the  mucilage  is  made  from 
gum  senegiil,  but  starch,  dextrine  and  a  hundred  other 
substances  are  used.  For  a  high  grade  of  envelopes 
gum  arobic  is  employed.  Sometimes  they  are  kept  un- 
ffummed.  Thev  are  usually  packed  in  boxes  containing 
250  or  600  envelopes.  They  are  known  as  low  cut  when 
the  flaps  at  the  back  are  cut  down  as  much  as  possible, 
still  giving  an  opportunity  for  closing ;  government 
envelopes,  m  which  the  closing  flap  has  much  more  to 
adhere  to,  and  high  cut  wiien  the  top  of  the  higher  flaps 
runs  straight  across,  or  nearly  so.  Tinted  faces  are  made, 
and  there  are  embossed,  gilded  and  tigured  envelopes. 

W^ith  the  successive  improvements  m  manufacture  the 
consumpticm  of  envelopes  has  increasc»d  and  their  price 
has  lessened.  In  1889  letters  in  Great  Brit4dn  and  Ire- 
land were  not  generally  inclosed  in  envelopes ;  in  1841 
one-half  were  inclosed,  and  in  1850  one  hundred  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  were  inclosed.  In  the  United 
States  it  may  he  said  that  in  1845  few  letters  were  in 
envelopes ;  in  1852  nearly  all  were.  It  is  now  supposinl 
that  the  consumption  of  envelopes  in  this  country  is 
from  eight  to  ti>n  millions  a  day,  or  not  far  from  three 
thousand  millions  a  ye^ir,  of  which  two  hundred  millions 
are  government  stnmped  envelopes.  These  envelopes 
the  government  sells  at  the  very  lowest  cost,  and  in  ad- 
dition prints  a  return  reciuest  frc^e  of  charge,  when  a 
sufllcient  number  are  ordered,  thus  inflicting  an  injury 
upon  printers  and  envelope  makers,  who  would  other- 
wise have  this  work  to  do,  at  prices  which  to  them  would 
be  remunerative.  Much  of  the  use  of  envelopes  is  in 
commerce,  as  coverings  of  this  kind  are  found  to  be  very 
convenient  and  neat.  Very  large  sizes,  even  20  by  80 
inches,  are  sometimes '  ihus  manufactured.  The  print- 
ing of  envelopes  is  not  among  the  work  most  desired  in 
a  printing-ofllcts  as  if  the  flap  is  folded  there  is  one  thick- 
ness more  of  paper  on  a  part  of  the  lines  tlian  on  the  rest, 
and  if  the  flap  is  opened  out  more  time  must  be  put  upon 
the  job.  The  envelope  being  of  two  thicknesses  together 
does  not  even  then  pnnt  as  well  as  other  jobs.  The  price 
for  envelopes  is  always  low,  as  envelope  makers  generally 
endeavor  to  print  large  orders  themselves,  and  will  fre- 
quently do  the  priutin||^  and  furnish  the  envelope  for  the 
same  mt<j  that  they  will  sell  the  unprinte<l  envelope  to 
the  printer.  To  secure  greater  profits  the  envelope  man- 
ufacturers at  various  times  formwl  combinations  to  rc^gu- 
late  the  prices  and  (jualities  of  goods.  Such  combinati(ms 
regularly  fell  through,  the  last,  formed  in  1887,  having  by 
far  the  strongest  organization,  but  going  to  piecres  finally. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  are  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Hartford,  Rockville,  Springfield,  Holyoke  and 
Worcester.  There  are  about  thirty  large  firms  engaged  in 
the  business,  besides  a  number  of  smafler  mtmufacturers. 

Sphrata. — A  town  in  the  intc^rior  of  Pennsylvania 
where  printing  was  carried  on  for  many  years  beiore  the 
Revolution.  It  had  the  second  German  press  established 
in  Pennsylvania,  Saner  at  Germantown  havinc:  begun 
there  somewhat  earlier.  A  great  number  of  publications 
were  issued,  among  others  the  largest  work  of  America 
in  colonial  times,  the  Blutige  Schau-Platz,  or  Book  of 
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Martyrs.  This  extended  to  1,514  pages  in  folio.  The 
press  lasted  from  1745  to  1819  or  1820. 

Tlie  society  which  began  these  publinitions  and  which 
owned  the  press  was  a  branch  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Church,  then  and  now  known  as  Dunkarrls.  They 
were  Germans,  and  came  to  Pennsylvanui  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  sect  began  in 
1694,  their  views  being  that  extreme  plainness  should  be 
followed  in  dress,  that  baptism  was  nec^*8sary  for  a 
Christian,  that  the  true  day  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  Saturday,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  bear 
arms  or  to  take  human  life.  From  the  last  dogma  they 
were  entitled  by  themselves  the  Defenseless  C/hristians. 
The  settlement,  which  was  formed  on  the  Cocalico  Creek, 
in  Lancaster  Coimty,  was  known  as  Ephrata.  Its  leader 
was  Conrad  Beisel. 

Finding  that  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  his  people  in 
religious  truths,  Beisel  procured  a  press,  type  and  paper 
and  began  issuing  books  in  German.  Some  were  Ger- 
man works  reprinted,  others  were  translated  from  the 
Dutch,  and  some  were  prepared  in  America,  and  were 
reprinted  in  (Germany.  Lar^o  editions  of  one  or  two 
were  published,  and  their  productions  are  still  treasured 
among  the  Dunkards  and  other  German-spetiking  pc'oplo 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  This  press  printed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  five  languages,  and 
while  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  sat  at  Lancaster 
it  printed  the  Continental  money.  Its  issues  are  highly 
pnzed  by  collectors. 

Bpigrafe  (Ital.). — An  epigraph.  This  is  a  quotation 
on  a  title-page  or  at  tlie  hoiuT  or  a  chaptiT,  set  in  much 
smaller  type  than  the  body  and  pushed  forwanl  to  the 
end  of  the  line.  It  may  be  only  a  lino,  or  it  may  be  a 
dozen.  This  practice  la  unknown  in  England,  but  is 
somewhat  followed  in  France. 

Spitaph. — An  inscription  on  a  tomb  in  honor  of  the 
dead  ;  also  lines  commemorative  of  an  individual.  Many 
quaint  epitaphs  were  devised  by  printers  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Franklin  in  his  youth 
prepanxl  an  epitaph  for  himself  in  imitation  of  one  in 
an  old  book,  but  it  was  not  usihI.  Instead  of  it  only  the 
words  "B<!njamin  and  Delwrah  Franklin,  1790,"  were 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  Franklin's  early  epitaph  read 
thus: 


THE  BODY 

or 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN, 

Priictsr, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  b<N>k,  its  Gont<>ntH  torn  out 

and  stript  uf  its  letterinj?  and  Kil<lii)f?)« 

Lies  here.  fo<Ml  for  worms ; 

Yet  the  work  Itself  shall  not  Im)  iost. 

For  It  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new  and  more  beaulffui  edition. 

Corrected  and  amended  by 

THE   AUTHOR. 


Baskerville,  who  was  a  Deist,  wiis  buriinl  upright  in 
his  own  garden.  Upon  his  tomb  was  placcMl  the  follow- 
ing inscnption : 


Stranger! 

Beneath  this  t^^mb,  tn  nnconsccratcNl  immnd, 

A  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  directed 

His  body  to  be  inumed. 

May  the  example  ccmtributo  to  emancipate  thy 

Mind  fritm  the  idle  fears  of  8iiiM*rHtition 

And  the  wiclced  arts  of  priesthood. 


Bpitoxne. — A  compendium  or  a1)ridgment. 

Sponge  (Fr.).— Sponge. 

^preuTG  (Fr.).— Proof ;  epreuve  d'artiste,  artist's 
proof. 
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Sqaal  Mark. — A  sign  used  in  arithmetic,  thus :  =. 
It  is  not  the  pandlel  nuiA  laid  on  its  side. 

BquiTalent  ^Weights  of  Paper.— The  difTerencc 
in  weight  between  two  sizes  to  compensate  for  a  larger 
or  smaller  sheet.  Thus  a  ^eet  22  d^  32  inches  might 
have  been  used  to  print  the  first  edition  of  a  book.  A 
different  sha^ie  might  be  required  for  a  second  edition, 
more  matter  Ix^ing  added  and  the  type  reset.  The  new 
sheet  is  28  by  42.  but  of  equivalent  weight  to  the  former, 
which  wjis  forty  pounds.  What  weight  sliall  bi»  useil  ? 
The  answer  is  obtained  by  finding  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  each  size,  multiplying  the  larger  number  by 
forty,  the  number  of  pounds,  and  dividing  the  result  by 
the  area  of  the  smaller  sheet.    Thus : 

22x82: 28x42::  40: 66?^. 
The  area  of  the  smaller  sheet  is  704  square  inches,  and 
of  the  larger  1,176  square  inches.  Therefore,  40  pounds 
to  the  smaller  size  will  be  equivalent  to  66^4  pounds  in 
the  larger  one.  Tables  have  biH^n  constructed  to  sliow 
these  (litTeronces,  and  a  machine  for  weighing  a  sheet 
and  showing  by  an  index  the  proper  equivalent  in  an- 
other size  is  also  known. 

Brasure. — An  effacement  or  obliteration.  The  act 
of  rubbing  or  scraping  out  letters  or  characters  written, 
engraved  or  printed.  This  word  imd  several  others 
which  have  the  same  general  meaning  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  ciich  other  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  KcK'ords  of  Great  Britain.  Cancellation,  derived 
from  cancella,  a  lattice,  denotes  tlie  drawing  of  a  pen 
several  times  oblic^uely  across  a  passage,  first  fnMii  right 
to  left,  and  then  from'left  to  right,  in  the  manner  of  isX- 
tice-work.  Erasure,  from  the  Ijatin  eraderc,  to  scmpe 
out,  implies  the  removal  of  a  faulty  portion  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  knife.  Expunging  or  expunction,  both  der- 
ivations from  tlie  same  verb,  expungere,  to  prick  or  dot 
out,  was  a  method  by  which  tlie  clerk  neatly  expressed 
that  a  word  or  part  of  a  word  was  to  be  omitted,  as 
"sententeuce."  iJy  leaving  out  the  undenlotted  or 
expuncted  letters  the  ameimed  word  will  be  sentence. 
Obliteration,  from  obliteratio,  meaning  the  act  of  blotting 
out,  is  the  method  of  completely  covering  the  error  with 
ink  so  that  not  a  letter  can  be  seen.  Elision,  from  eli- 
dere.  to  strike  or  dash  out,  is  the  act  of  striking  out  the 
erroneous  matter  by  a  simple  dash  of  the  pen.  Deletion, 
from  delere,  to  wii^e  out,  is  the  wiping  away  the  ink 
while  it  is  yet  wet  and  then  continuing  the  writing  over 
the  space  which  had  been  in  the  first  mstance  occupied 
by  the  error. 

Brrata. — A  list  of  those  errors  in  a  book  which  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  In  the  older  books  this  was  usually  done  in 
a  pnge  at  the  end  of  the  work,  but  more  lately  a  slip 
lust  large  enough  to  contain  tlie  corrections  was  pasted 
in  by  the  bookbinder.  There  are  now  three  or  four  loca- 
tions for  this  emendation.  One  is  before  the  title-page  ; 
another  Ix^fore  the  preface ;  a  thinl  after  the  prefaci-t  and 
before  the  body  of  the  book,  and  a  fourth  at  the  end  of 
the  work.  From  the  practice  of  stereotyping  and  elec- 
trotyping,  which  enables  an  alteration  01  the  plate  to  be 
maae  for  subsequent  editions,  and  from  the  disinclina- 
tion of  authors  and  publishers  thus  to  point  out  their 
shortcomings,  Uie  pnictice  of  inserting  errata  has  become 
much  less  frequent  than  in  the  last  century.  Simple 
typographical  errors  ought  not  thus  to  be  noted,  nor 
errors  which  any  reader  with  intelligence  can  correct ; 
but  such  a  table  should  be  reserved  for  positive  ern>rs, 
as," for  Henry  VII.  rejid  Henry  VIII..*  "for  Austria 
read  Austmlia,"  or  "  for  sulphite  read  sulphate."  Upon 
tins  subject  Cnipelet  says  that  the  number  of  skilled 
correctors  in  any  country  has  always  been  small.  To 
supplement  this  defect  there  was  established  in  Spain  in 
early  times  a  private  police  for  the  correction  of  books. 
Printers  could  not  put  on  »de  a  volume  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  censor  charged 
especially  to  compare  the  printing  with  the  manuscnpt, 
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solely  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  typographical 
errors.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  officer  hcliKd 
to  prevent  the  slipping  in  of  doubtful  passages.  The 
typographer  was  M)li^ed  to  print  a  leaf  of  errata,  which 
was  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  with  the  at- 
testation signed  by  &e  censor  that  the  book  was  faith- 
fully printed,  with  the  exception  of  the  faults  indicated. 

Brrata-Corrige  (Ital.).— The  table  of  errors  at  the 
end  of  a  book. 

Brratuxn. — The  singular  of  errata. 

BrroTB,  l^ypographlcaL— Every  kind  of  deviation 
from  correctness  which  is  found  in  type  before  being 
printed  or  in  the  sheet  after  the  impression  has  been 
matle.  These  errors  are  of  many  classes.  Literal  errors 
are  those  where  a  letter  is  wrongly  substituted  for  an- 
other, or  where  it  is  upside  down,  turned  on  its  side,  a 
wrong  font  or  defective.  These  constitute  the  majority 
of  errors,  but  there  are  many  other  kinds.  The  compos- 
itor mistakes  one  word  for  another,  as  vanity  for  variety ; 
he  omits  a  letter  or  letters,  a  word  or  words ;  he  doubles 
characters  or  words,  makes  wrong  divisions,  spaces  bad- 
ly, leaves  out  leads,  spells  wrongly  and  commits  many 
other  kinds  of  error.  Each  type  can  be  placed  in  the 
stick  in  eight  different  ways,  and  every  letter  is  battered 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  copy  which  is  the  easiest  to 
set  is  that  on  which  the  best  proof  can  be  made,  which 
is  reprint  in  good-sized  type,  upon  common  subjects. 
As  the  copy  gets  worse  the  proof  gets  worse  with  it. 
To  avoid  errora  of  this  sort  as  much  as  possible  well- 
trained  compositors  refrain  from  talking  while  they  are 
settine  type,  and  they  also  keep  their  minds  free  from 
any  other  subject  than  their  work.  Although  some  men 
can  talk  while  setting  good  copy  and  have  no  crrore  of 
consequence  to  reproach  themselves  with,  most  men  can- 
not on  any  copy,  and  very  few  can  do  it  on  complicated 
work,  filled  with  Italic,  foreign  words,  figures  and  small 
capitals.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  most  compositore  to  read 
each  line  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  and  nearly  all  should  read 
their  stickfuls. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  earliest  printers  had  any 
method  of  correcting  errors  before  the  form  was  on  the 
press.  It  is  record^  that  Caxton  read  over  his  books 
after  the  impression  was  complete,  marked  in  red  ink  on 
one  copy  what  errors  he  could  find,  and  employed  an- 
other man  to  copy  these  marks  into  all  of  the  other  vol- 
umes. The  learned  correctors  of  the  first  two  centuries 
of  printing  were  not  proof-readers  in  our  sense ;  they 
were  rather  what  we  should  term  office  editore.  Their 
labora  were  not  chiefly  to  see  that  the  proof  corresponded 
to  the  copy,  but  that  the  printed  page  was  correct  in  its 
I^tinity,  Uiat  the  words  were  there,  and  that  the  sense 
was  right.  They  cared  little  about  orthography,  bad 
lettere  or  purely  printer's  errora,  and  when  the  text 
seemed  to  them  wrong  they  consulted  fresh  authorities 
or  altered  it  on  their  own  responsibility.  Qood  proofs, 
in  the  modem  sense,  were  not  possible  until  professional 
readera  were  employed — men  who  had  firet  a  printer's 
education,  and  then  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  cor- 
rection of  proof.  The  orthogntphy  of  English,  which 
for  the  past  century  has  undergone  little  change,  was 
very  fluctuating  until  after  the  publication  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  and  capitals,  which  have  been  used  with  con- 
siderable regularity  for  the  past  eighty  yeare,  were  pre- 
viously used  on  the  hit  or  miss  plan.  The  approach  to 
regularity,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
growth  of  a  class  of  professional  proof -readera,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  we  owe  the  correctness  of  modem  printing. 

More  errora  have  been  found  in  the  Bible  than  in  any 
other  one  wortc.  All  other  books  have  some  one  whose 
interest  it  is  to  see  that  they  arc  correct,  and  who  ex- 
amines each  work  as  it  comes  from  the  press  for  that 
purpose.  But  for  many  generations  it  was  frequently 
the  case  that  Bibles  were  brought  out  stealthily,  from  fear 
of  governmental  interference,  and  at  other  times  it  was 
ImposBible  for  the  buyer  to  examine  the  book  before  he 


took  it,  even  had  he  sufficient  knowledge.  They  were 
frcciuently  printed  from  imperfect  texts,  and  were  often 
modified  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  published  them. 
The  story  is  related  that  a  certain  woman  in  Germany, 
who  was  the  wif(;  of  a  printer,  and  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  continual  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  man 
over  woman  which  she  had  heard,  humed  into  the  com- 
posing-room while  her  husband  was  at  supper  and  altered 
a  sentence  in  the  Bible,  which  he  was  pnnting,  so  that  it 
read  Narr  instead  of  Ilerr,  thus  making  the  verse  read 
*'  And  he  shall  be  thy  fool "  instead  of  "  and  he  shall  be 
thy  lord."  The  word  not  was  omitted  by  Barker,  the 
king's  printer  in  Enghuid  in  1632,  in  printing  the  seventh 
commandment,  so  that  it  read :  **  Thou  &alt  commit 
adultery."    He  was  fined  ;£3,000  on  this  account. 

The  most  celebrated  error  in  an  Ameriain  paper  was 
one  committed  in  the  New  York  Times  during  the  French 
and  Austrian  war.  Two  of  the  editorials  were  complete- 
ly mixed  up,  making  the  greatest  nonsense  imaginable. 
The  mistake  was  discovert  by  the  proof-reader,  but  he 
had  been  sternly  informed  that  he  was  to  make  no  alter- 
ations in  the  copy  of  this  particular  writer,  and  the 
*•  elbows  of  the  Mincio  "  and  the  **  sympathies  of  youth  " 
appeared  in  print  in  ridiculous  Juxtaposition.  A  com- 
positor on  the  Tribune  set  Richard  the  Third  for  William 
H.  Seward,  and  another  translated  Mr.  Rtiett,  a  noted 
Southern  leader,  into  the  South.  Twice  within  fifty  yeara 
some  compositor  upon  one  of  the  great  London  dailies 
has  alt(>rea  the  name  of  one  of  the  Queen's  palaces  into 
an  obscene  word.  In  one  case  all  of  the  night  force  was 
discharged  on  this  account. 

Faults  arc  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes  arc  so  plain  that 
it  passes  belief  how  they  could  have  escaped  any  reader. 
A  newspaper  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  few  yeare  ago  printed 
an  obituary  in  which  it  said  that  "  the  remains  were 
opened"  instead  of  **the  services  were  opened."  The 
Catechism  of  Abbe  Flcury,  edition  of  1826.  says :  **  Self- 
ishness is  the  love  of  ourselves  which  turns  us  aside  from 
loving  our  Creator,  and  from  this  come  all  the  sins  which 
lc4id  to  eternal  life." 

Dictionaries  and  other  works  of  learning  arc  not  free 
from  errore.  In  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  edition 
of  1860.  which  was  formerly  in  the  office  of  a  daily  news- 
paper in  New  York,  there  were  several  hundred  marks 
of  correction ;  the  hypheniziug,  spelling  and  division  of 
one  place  were  not  preserved  in  another.  The  last  edition 
of  the  Encyctopoxiia  Britannica  has  a  number  of  typo- 
graphical errora. 

The  firat  folio  of  Shakespeare,  and  indeed  all  of  the 
early  editions  of  his  works,  including  the  quartos,  swarm 
with  errore.  The  copy  was  undoubtedly  very  badly  pre- 
pared, nmch  being  from  imperfect  prompter's  copies,  and 
the  1623  edition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  read  by 
any  one  in  order  to  make  the  sense  complete.  Ilad  tliis 
been  done  the  vast  host  of  Shakespcjirian  critics  and  stu- 
dents who  have  published  books  upon  him  or  his  works 
would  have  had  little  to  do. 

Bscalera  (Sp.). — In  composing,  to  have  the  spacing 
come  in  the  form  of  staire ;  bad  spacing  of  the  lines  of  a 
title-page. 

Bscocesa  (Sp.).— Scotch  (name  given  to  script  letter 
in  Spain). 

Sscritura  (Sp.).— Script ;  escritura  inglesa,  English 
script ;  escritura  comercial  commercial  script ;  faces  so 
called. 

Bscuadra  (Sp.). — A  squarc ;  buena  escuadra,  weU 
squared ;  mala  escuadra,  out  of  squarc. 

Sspaces  (Fr.). — Spaces ;  espacer,  to  space. 

B8paciadl6n  or  Espaciado  (Sp.).— Spacing. 

Sspaciar  (Sp.).— To  space. 

Bspacio  (Sp.).— Space. 

Bapaoio  de  Imprimir  (Sp.).— Space  rule. 
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Bsportillos  (Sp.). — Drawers  for  extra  quadmts,  icg- 
lets,  &c. 

X^squela  (Sp.).— Billet  or  note  circular. 

Bsqueleto  (Sp.). — Skeleton  (style  of  type  with  very 
light  &ce). 

Bsquinago  (Sp.). — Comer  (of  page) ;  comer-piece. 

Bssuyage  (Fr.). — Wiping  (of  a  plate  or  stone). 

Bstabllshxnent. — A  workman  on  weekly  wages  in 
England  is  said  to  be  on  the  establishment,  m  the 
United  States  he  is  called  a  weekly  hand  or  office  hand. 
Establishment  is  generally  contracted  to  stab. 

Sstado  (Sp.).— Table  (rule  and  figure  work). 

SBtampe  (Fr.). — A  print ;  an  impression  from  an  en- 
graving. 

Bstante  (Sp.).— Stand,  rack,  frame. 

Sstereotlpia  (Sp.).— Stereotypy. 

Bstlenne.— The  name  of  a  family  of  printers,  other- 
wise known  as  Etienne  or  Stephens,  the  French  word 
£)tienne  being  translated  into  the  Latin  as  Stephanus. 
The  earliest  of  this  family,  Henry,  was  bom  in  Paris 
about  14^  and  died  in  1520.  He  was  therefore  contem- 
porary with  the  rise  of  the  art.  He  was  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  a^e  when  (Bering,  Friburger  and  Crantz  estab- 
lished a  printing-office  at  the  Sorboune.  In  1502,  brav- 
ing disinheritance  and  derogating  from  his  position  in 
the  nobility,  Estienne  began  his  labors  as  a  printer.    He 

Sublished  mathematical  and  theological  works,  being 
istinguished  for  his  accuracy.  He  had  three  sons, 
Fran9ois,  Robert  and  Charles.  Robert  was  a  man  of 
ereat  learning.  In  his  house  Latin  was  the  ordinary 
mnguage  of  conversation,  even  among  women  and  chil- 
dren. Some  four  huudr^  works  came  from  his  press, 
many  of  them  very  large.  He  printed  many  editions  of 
the  Bible,  but  the  chief  work  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated is  his  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language,  a  book  on 
which  immense  labor  was  spent  and  which  has  formed 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  dictionaries  of  that 
tongue.  As  he  inclined  to  the  Protestant  faith  he  was 
put  under  suspicion  by  the  officials  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
after  attempting  for  many  years  to  publish  as  he  saw  fit 
he  felt  compelled  to  flee  from  Fnmce  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  Gl«neva,  in  Switzerland.  The  kin^,  who  had 
been  his  protector,  had  died.  The  credit  of  dividing  the 
Bible  into  verses  is  genemlly  given  to  him,  although  this 
had  partially  been  done  before. 

Henry,  the  son  of  Robert,  was  also  a  very  learned  man, 
knowing  Latin  and  Greek  tlioroufhly.  He  printed  in 
Paris  and  (Geneva,  and  after  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  his  business  and  added  to  the  splendor  of  the  name 
by  the  great  works  which  he  issued.  Amon^  these  was 
a  dictionary  of  Greek.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered 
much  from  straitened  means,  and  journeyed  from  city 
to  city,  printing  works  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  and 
projecting  others  for  which  he  gathered  the  miiterials. 
There  were  other  members  of  the  family  who  attained  dis- 
tinction, the  press  Listing  altogether  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years.  The  name  is  justly  considered 
one  of  the  most  honorable  in  the  history  of  typography. 

SSstixnate. — An  estimate  is  the  price  given  to  a  cus- 
tomer for  some  work  which  he  wishes  to  have  done.  It 
may  be  for  a  dollar  or  two,  or  it  mjiy  be  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  well  to  estimate  against  an 
indiscriminate  crowd  of  printers,  for  there  are  always 
some  who  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  business  and 
others  who  from  errors  in  calcination  will  make  prices 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  below  what  they  should  be ;  but 
if  it  is  determined  to  estimate  it  should  be  done  with 
coolness  and  deliberation.  If  done  in  a  hurry,  with  the 
customer  waiting,  there  may  very  possibly  be  an  error 
likely  to  be  very  injurious.  If  the  printer  makes  the 
error  in  his  own  favor  the  customer  imagines  that  there 
is  an  attempt  to  cheat  him ;  if  the  price  is  too  low  the 
very  object  of  carrying  on  bushiess  is  defeated.    No  liv- 
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ine  can  be  made  out  of  it.  If  the  estimate  covers  ten 
dollars  or  more  and  involves  any  computation,  it  is  well 
to  send  the  applicant  away  and  say  that  the  figures  will 
be  sent  to  him. 

Many  printers  decline  to  ^ve  estimates  at  all  on  small 
jobs,  saymg  that  they  will  charge  no  more  than  the  mat- 
ter is  worth,  and  good  customers  will  not  be  disposed  to 
insist  on  knowing  the  price  beforehand.  Having  re- 
ceived the  copy  and  been  told  the  size,  the  number  of 
copies,  and  what  the  general  appearance  of  the  job  is  to 
be,  the  first  question  to  determine  is  as  to  the  cost. 

The  expenses  are  five,  viz.,  composition,  presswork, 
paper,  folding  and  stitching  and  delivery.  Each  of  these 
IS  subdivided.  There  are  three  classes  of  work  in  the 
composition-room — typesetting,  proof-reading  and  mak- 
ing-up.  In  the  pressroom  there  are  two,  presswork  and 
ink.  Paper  has  in  addition  to  its  cost  at  the  warehouse 
the  handling  and  cutting  up.  In  the  folding  and  stitch- 
ing are  included  the  hanging  up  of  sheets  to  dry,  the 
standing  press,  the  folding,  gathering  and  collating  and 
stitching,  and  at  the  end  Acre  is  the  sending  home. 
There  is  a  waste  on  tlie  paper  and  on  the  ink.  More  of 
each  of  these  must  be  provided  than  the  number  to  be 
printed  calls  for.  The  delivery  in  a  large  establishment 
costs  from  one  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  there 
is  a  loss  of  1^  to  2  per  cent,  in  many  well-conducted 
establishments  on  bad  accounts. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  charges  to  be  made 
must  be  a  great  deal  more  than  tlie  expenses  which,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  will  barely  cover 
the  cost.  Much  more  must  be  put  down.  The  amount 
of  this  charge  must  be  determined  by  taking  all  of  the 
various  elements  into  consideration,  such  as  rent,  fire,  in- 
surance, waste,  bad  debts,  clerk  hire  and  delivery,  and 
after  an  equitable  division  of  these  is  made  a  part  should 
be  placed  on  every  job  or  book  which  is  done,  according 
to  its  magnitude  and  the  time  and  trouble  which  it  has 
given. 

It  would  be  manifestly  wrong  for  the  proprietor  of  an 
establishment  where  only  newspapers  are  done  to  charge 
as  much  per  thousand  ems  for  rent  as  the  owner  of  a 
book-room  would  do.  In  the  one  case  twenty  composi- 
tors, doing  45.000  ems  each  per  week,  are  accommodated 
in  a  room  20  by  50  feet,  for  which  $500  a  year  is  paid  ; 
in  the  other  case  twenty  men  are  generally  woi^ing  on 
books,  averaging  30,000  ems  a  week,  in  a  room  25  by  70 
feet,  costing  $900  per  annum.  The  rent  per  thousand 
ems  in  the  one  case  is  a  fraction  over  a  cent ;  in  the  other 
three  cents ;  but  such  a  newspaper  office  would  take  no 
more  than  $5,000  to  fit  it  up,  white  the  book-room  would 
need  much  more  than  $1 0,000.  The  proof-reading  would 
cost  $10  more  a  week  on  books  than  on  newspapers,  while 
under  favorable  circumstances  one  man  could  make  up 
all  the  matter  in  the  latter,  and  under  some  circumstances 
could  do  it  in  two  days,  while  in  the  former  two  men 
would  be  constantly  required  at  the  stone.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  vast  disproportion  between  different  work 
bearing  the  same  name,  which  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  making  an  estimate. 

The  plan  recommended  by  Hansard  is  to  place  at  least 
87]^  per  cent,  more  on  composition  of  bookwork  than  is 
paid  to  the  compositor.  First,  the  compositor  is  to  be 
paid ;  then  the  make-up  must  come,  never  less  than  three 
cents,  perhaps  five  cents,  per  thousand.  The  reading  is 
worth,  on  the  commonest  reprint,  six  cents,  and  on  good 
work  twice  that.  It  occasionally  rises  to  more  than  three 
times  the  figure  just  given.  For  instance,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  could  not  be  well  read  for  less  than  eighteen 
cents  a  thousand.  Added  to  these  is  superintendence, 
with  all  of  the  expenses  for  rent,  fire,  water,  gas  and  the 
like.  It  wilt  be  found  that  one-half  added  for  labor  and 
one-quarter  for  dead  expenses  will  no  more  than  cover 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  place.  Profit  must  be 
considered  also.  These  detidls  will  not  be  pursued  any 
further  here,  as  under  each  appropriate  head  they  will 
be  followed  out  more  closely,  but  they  are  only  given  to 
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show  the  necessity  of  careful  bookkeeping  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  cost. 

The  computation  for  composition,  enlarged  by  the  vari- 
ous items  which  enter  into  it,  is  followed  by  one  for  each 
of  the  other  things.  In  presswork  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  amount  of  time  the  press  will  be  occupied. 
The  lob  may  be  colored,  requiring  the  rollers  to  be  very 
carefully  washed  and  the  fountains  cleaned  out.  Thu 
takes  time  and  wastes  ink,  and  it  has  to  be  repeated  when 
the  job  is  done.  The  Job  may  have  been  only  a  thousand 
or  two,  and  yet  have  wasted  two-thirds  of  a  aay,  the  cost 
of  the  ink  being  three  or  four  dollars.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly wrong  to  charge  at  fifty  or  sixty  cents  each  token 
for  eight  tokens  if  this  is  the  case.  It  is  probable  that  a 
press  on  which  such  work  is  executed  is  worth  at  least 
|9  a  day.  Two-thirds  of  a  day  would  be  $6,  and  the 
ink  at  ^  would  make  the  charge  per  token  $1.25.  Less 
than  that  would  be  giving  away  the  profit ;  much  less 
would  be  giving  away  the  cost. 

Every  cost  should  l>e  put  down  on  paper  and  the  figur- 
ing should  be  completely  carried  out  there.  A  very  com- 
mon error  is  to  make  the  charge  for  presswork  just  the 
same  as  the  number  of  sheets.  In  general  job-work  they 
are  just  alike,  but  on  bookwork  the  paper  is  printed  oli 
both  sides,  giving  two  pressworks.  So  it  is  on  newspa- 
pers. Another  error  is  to  underestimate  the  cost  of  inks. 
On  common  bookwork  or  ordinary  job-work  this  may 
amount  to  very  little,  but  on  fine  inks,  especially  where 
there  are  large  wood-cuts,  which  require  to  be  worked 
with  a  full  color,  this  ink  will  sometimes  cost  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  token.  Posters  require  great  Quanti- 
ties of  ink,  and  this  waste  must  be  computed,  although 
the  ink  is  of  a  low  grade.  Colored  inks  generally  must 
be  put  on  more  heavily  than  blacks  to  produce  the  re- 
quired effect,  and  they  are  very  costly.  The  common 
charge  of  double  that  of  black  work  is  not  enough. 

In  computing  charges  on  presswork,  if  the  customary 
rate  by  the  token  aggregates  a  larger  bill  than  that  by 
hours  of  the  press,  it  should  be  so  made  out ;  but  if  the 
hours  show  the  largest,  then  that  sum  should  be  used. 
On  common  work  they  will  be  almost  exactly  alike,  if 
the  performance  of  the  machines  has  been  correctly 
noted. 

Tlie  customer  should  not  see  the  items  of  the  bill.  It 
is  not  his  right,  any  more  than  it  is  the  right  of  a  man 
when  he  oraers  a  coat  to  know  how  much  thread  the 
tailor  will  use,  how  much  lining,  what  the  velvet  and 
the  buttons  will  cost,  and  what  the  other  details  are. 
The  obiections  to  showing  the  items  are  that  no  two  men 
make  tne  same  calculations.  One  will  make  a  particular 
charge  high,  and  on  another  item  may  be  low,  while  his 
competitor  may  reverse  these  two  parts,  the  total  remain- 
ing almost  exactly  the  same.  But  if  the  customer  should 
see  these  estimates  in  detail  he  would  exclaim  that  B 
would  give  him  presswork  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  A ; 
why  could  not  the  latter  do  as  well  ?  Then  going  to  B 
he  would  declare  that  A  was  offering  him  paper  at  less 
than  B ;  could  not  B  buy  paper  as  cheaply  as  his  rival  ? 
This  hammering  down  of  the  price  could  not  take  place 
if  the  details  were  not  given. 

Small  jobs  should  have  a  greater  percentage  added  to 
them  than  large.  Estimates  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  pasted  in  a  large  book,  so  that  they  may  again 
be  referred  to.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  customer 
declares  that  he  had  an  estimate,  say,  for  $72  on  a  certain 
thing.  The  estimate-book  shows  that  ho  had  that  esti- 
mate on  something  distinctly  inferior,  or  that  bis  mem- 
ory was  at  fault,  the  price  being  $82.  Estimates  ought 
always  to  repeat  the  order  wim  circumstance,  and  say 
when  the  job  should  be  delivered  and  where,  and  this 
should  be  carried  out,  even  at  a  sacrifice.  Too  many 
printers  will  promise  a  lob  in  two  weeks,  when  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  with  their  facilities  and  tlie  num- 
ber of  men  they  employ  they  could  get  it  out,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  within  three  or  four  days 
after. 


When  a  job  comes  in  an  estimate  should  be  made  of 
the  number  of  days'  work,  by  one  man,  it  will  take  to 
finish  it,  and  the  same  estimate  should  be  made  in  the 
pressroom  against  one  press.  All  suchiobs  should  be 
added  together  and  revised  each  day.  The  office,  there- 
fore, might  have  in  process  of  delivery  220  days  of  com- 
position and  sixty  dtiys  of  presswork.  There  are  four- 
teen compositors  employed  and  five  presses  running.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  tlicre  is  work  for  fifteen  days  and 
two-thirds  in  the  composing-room  and  for  twelve  days 
in  the  pressroom.    In  such  an  ofiice  it  would  be  safe  to 

Sromise  a  pamphlet  of  128  pages  and  10,000  copies  to  be 
clivered  in  one  month.  It  might  be  done  considerably 
before  that  if  a  part  of  the  previously  promised  work 
could  be  put  aside  or  allowed  to  drag  along.  Time  must 
be  added  for  make-up  and  return  of  proofs,  as  well  as  for 
binding ;  but  the  128  pages  would  take  this  force  about 
two  days'  actual  setting.  Allow  two  for  return  of  proof, 
ten  days  on  one  press,  or  five  on  two  for  80,000  impres- 
sions, and  two  days  for  binding,  the  whole  would  be  out 
of  the  way  in  sixteen  days  from  the  time  it  was  begun. 

Bstdxnago  (Sp.).— Opening  jn  the  hand-press  in 
which  are  placed  the  spindles,  springs,  &c. 

Bstrado  (Sp.).— A  foot-rest,  placed  under  a  hand- 
press  ;  also  a  wooden  galley  on  the  side  of  a  frame  to  hold 
matter. 

Bstrella  (Sp.). — Star,  asterisk. 

Bstrlbo  (Sp.). — The  plate  or  tongue  on  which  the 
feed-gauge  rests  in  machme  presses. 

Stching  is  at  the  present  time  the  kind  of  engraving 
most  favoipd  by  artists.  It  follows  their  individuality, 
is  quickly  handled  and  quickly  executed,  and  has  when 
finished  none  of  that  primness  or  weakness  frequently 
found  in  other  eugrainngs.  A  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  of  light  and  shade  is  highly  necessary  for  meritori- 
ous work.  The  ground  used  in  etching  is  a  combination 
of  asphalt,  gum  mastic  and  virgin  wax.  The  copper- 
plate is  hammered  until  it  is  quite  hard,  and  it  is  man 
polished  as  if  intended  for  the  graver.  It  is  heated  over 
a  slow  charcoal  fire,  the  ground  being  nibbed  over  it  until 
every  part  is  thinly  and  equally  varnished.  The  varnish 
is  then  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  lamp,  that  the  oper- 
ator may  see  the  progress  and  state  of  his  work.  The 
next  thing  is  to  trans^r  the  design  to  the  ground,  which 
may  be  done  by  drawing  it  on  thin  white  paper  with  a 
lead-pencil  and  then  passing  it  in  contact  with  the  pre- 
pared surface  of  the  plate  through  the  rolling-press  of  the 
plate-printer ;  the  pencil  marlS  will  thus  be  conveyed 
firmly  to  the  ground,  which  will  appear  in  perfect  out- 
lines on  removing  the  paper.  Another  method  is  to  draw 
the  design  reverS^d  from  the  original,  rub  the  back  with 
powder^  white  chalk,  lay  it  on  the  ground  and  trace 
the  required  lines  tlirough  with  a  blunt  point.  This  oper- 
ation requires  much  precaution,  or  the  point  will  cut  the 
ground.  But  many  who  do  etchings  make  the  designs 
irectly  upon  the  varnish  with  a  tool,  and  indeed  the 
drawings  would  be  lost  after  the  first  application  of  the 
acid.  After  the  plate  is  prepared  the  operator,  support- 
ing his  hand  upon  a  ruler,  begins  his  drawing,  talking 
care  always  to  reach  the  copper.  Every  line  must  be 
kept  distinct  thn)ughout  the  plate,  and  the  most  distant 
should  be  closer  ana  more  regular  than  those  on  the  fore- 
ground. The  greater  the  depth  of  shade  the  broader  and 
deeper  must  the  lines  be  made.  When  the  preliminary 
etching  is  completely  finished  the  edges  of  the  plate 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  high  border  of  wax,  so  well 
secured  that  water  will  not  penetrate  between  the  plate 
and  it.  Aqua-fortis  is  then  diluted  with  water  and 
poured  upon  the  plate,  which  undergoes  a  chemical  ac- 
tion wherever  it  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  needle,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  defended  by  the  varnish. 
The  bubbles  of  fixed  air  and  the  saturated  portions  of 
metal  are  carefully  brushed  away  with  a  feather.  After 
the  operator  thinks  that  the  acid  has  acted  long  enough 
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he  pours  it  off  and  examines  the  plate.  If  the  light 
shades  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  bit  in  they  are  covered 
with  varnish  or  stopped  out.  The  biting  is  then  con- 
tinued for  the  secoua  shades,  which  are  next  stopped 
out,  and  so  on.  After  the  process  is  completed  the  var- 
nish is  melted  and  wiped  off  ;  the  plate  is  then  cleaned 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  any  deficiencies  in  the  lines 
are  remedied  with  the  graver.  As  the  acid  cannot  be 
made  to  act  wifh  perfect  regularity  there  will  always 
be  a  roughness  not  found  in  hne  engraving.  This  very 
circumstance,  however,  fits  etching  for  the  representa- 
tion of  coarse  objects  in  nature,  such  as  trunks  of  trees, 
rocks,  broken  ground,  &c.,  especially  on  a  large  scale. 
In  landscape  engraving  we  generally  find  a  mixture  of 
methods,  the  coarser  parts  being  etched,  while  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  are  cut  with  the  graver.  Letters  and 
written  characters  are  rarely  etched.  It  has  become  fash- 
ionable of  late  years  to  print  etchings  with  various  tints, 
such  as  sepia,  instead  or  black. 

Bthioplo. — Printing  was  first  done  at  Rome  in  this 
lan^age  in  1513.  Ttie  names  of  the  letters,  their  shapes 
ana  their  order  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  There 
are  twenty-six  letters,  and  a  number  of  peculiar  charac- 
ters besides  these  are  used  to  represent  figures.  Each 
separate  word  is  indicated  by  two  points,  like  an  antique 
colon,  following  it,  and  the  periods  by  four  or  more  such 
points.  There  are  no  marks  of  accentuation,  but  the 
vowels  are  expressed  by  certain  small  lines  or  circles  an- 
nexed to  the  top,  middle  or  bottom  of  the  letters  them- 
selves, or  by  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  one  of  the 
strokes.  Tlius  a  font  consists  of  the  twenty-six  letters, 
varied  to  represent  each  of  the  seven  vowels,  or  182  in 
all.  There  are  twenty -two  fi^iu'es  and  twelve  double  let- 
ters. The  appearance  of  a  hne  of  Ethiopic  is  that  of  a 
line  of  capitals,  as  the  letters  are  large  and  ascending. 
The  figures  must  be  justified  in,  as  there  is  a  line,  like  a 
bit  of  space  rule,  over  the  top  and  under  the  bottom. 
Ethiopic  is  not  cast  in  America,  and  fonts  must  be  ob- 
tained from  England  or  Germany.  There  is  not  much 
Ethiopic  literature.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
it  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Abyssinian  of  the  present 
day  is  its  descendant. 

Btiohetta  (Ital.).— A  ticket. 

Btlqueta  (Sp.).— Label. 

Btolle  (Fr.).— Star,  asterisk. 

Btrusoan,  the  language  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countrv  about  Rome  l^fore  the  Romans  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  has  been  reduced  to  print.  A  font  was  cut  by 
Caslon  about  1733.  It  consists  of  thirteen  characters, 
M,  N,  P,  R,  S,  T,  A,  E,  F,  H,  I,  K  and  L,  and  four  com- 
plex chamcters.  The  A,  I,  M  and  S  are  like  our  mod- 
em letters ;  E  has  the  boustrophedon  form,  or  with  the 
transverse  lines  at  the  back ;  H  resembles  that  of  to-day, 
but  with  lines  across  ttie  top  as  well  as  connecting  the 
centre ;  a  C  in  the  boustrophedon  form  stands  for  K ; 
the  N,  L  and  T  bear  resemblances  to  modem  shapes,  and 
the  R  is  a  boustrophedon  form  of  Rho.  P  and  F  are  un- 
like both  Greek  and  English  letters.  On  the  terra-cotta 
inkstand  from  which  a  key  to  this  language  was  first 
obtained  the  characters  were  engraved  in  the  order  of  a 
spellinff-book,  as  ma,  me,  mo ;  ba,  be,  bi.  The  remains 
of  this  language  are  very  scanty. 

BTen  Folios. — The  pagination  of  left-hand  pages ; 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10,  &c. ,  are  said  to  be  even  folios.  In  the  type 
they  are  always  at  the  beginning  of  the  page,  when  m 
the  comer. 

BTen  Pages. — The  even  numbers  in  paging,  or  left- 
hand  pages  of  a  work.  The  page  which  is  locked  up 
with  one  in  the  same  quarter  is  always  an -odd  pa^e. 
Where  the  paging  is  done  at  the  comer  of  a  page,  m- 
stead  of  bein^  in  the  centre,  the  even  folios  are  at  the 
beginning  ana  the  odd  at  the  ending. 

BTening  Newspaper. — A  newspaper  published  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening.    In  many  towns  these  are  the 
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principal  journals,  the  momin^  newspapers  being  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  an  effective  distribution  is  impossible, 
or  because  there  is  some  special  drawback  in  the  way  of 
getting  news.  Evening  newspapers  are,  too,  the  strong- 
est in  towns  near  a  large  city  from  whidi  good  morning 
dailies  can  be  obtained.  As  the  making  of  local  news 
generally  ends  at  about  9  or  10  o*clock  in  the  evening,  it 
can  be  gathered  in  most  places  within  a  radius  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles,  set  up  and  printed  and  be  delivered  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  suburban  town  where  the 
events  happened.  An  evening  newspaper  is  produced 
with  greater  haste  than  a  morning  ioumal.  Composi- 
tion usually  begins  at  8  or  8:30  o'clock  in  the  lar^e  cities, 
and^nds  between  2  and  8.  Until  lately  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  stereotype  quickly  enough  for  an  evening  paper, 
but  that  difl^culty  has  now  been  overcome.  Most  evening 
papers  in  large  towns  will  not  mention  events  of  the  pre- 
vious day  which  happened  after  they  went  to  press,  but 
take  up  the  narrative  of  the  world  at  the  point  where  the 
joumals  of  the  same  morning  left  it. 

Bx  Ldbrls.— Book-plates ;  the  ornamental  designs 
inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  a  book  or  upon  one 
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of  the  fly-leaves  to  indicate  possession.  They  are  usu- 
ally something  after  the  manner  of  heraldry,  but  often 
with  the  name  and  residence  at  full  length.  The  use  of 
book-plates  is  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  present  da;^  and 
is  likely  to  continue.  Specimens  occur  in  books  pnuted 
as  early  as  1516,  but  in  England,  France  and  Germany 
iYxQj  became  very  common  in  the  last  century.  Many 
eminent  engravers  were  called  upon  to  execute  this  class 
of  work,  and  among  the  examples  of  that  day  still  extant 
are  a  great  number  which  bear  evidence  of  superior  skill. 
In  America,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  engravers  before  the 
year  1800,  we  have  few  ex  libris ;  but  since  1840  they 
have  been  tolerably  numerous.  Paul  Revere  desiniea 
some  in  the  last  century.    Several  books  have  lately  been 
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published  upon  tbia  subject,  and  loag  series  of  Mlicles 
h&ve  been  written  for  the  magudoeB  upoo  it. 

BxcelBlor.— The  proposed  name  of  ii  size  of  type  of 
which  the  body  equals  Tour  points,  or  balf  a  brevier. 

Bxcelfllor  Cftrd  utd  Job  Fressea.— The  presses 
formerly  manufactured  by  Willlsm  Braidwood  of  New 
York.     Their  sizes  were  small. 

Bxoentrlon  (Sp.).— Eccentric  wheel. 

Bzobange. — A  newspaper  or  other  periodical  sent 
to  the  office  of  another  Journal.  No  postage  is  paid 
upon  it,  although  the  weight  charge  is  exact^. 


^^'B^eta  tfuet  aaralut  %y  marni 

iliethicat  CtKtttngJitautr. 
"T74- 


In  American  print! Dg-offlrea  the  exclamation  mark  is 
found  in  two  places — one  against  the  bottom  part  of  the 
lower-CHse  b,  and  the  other  a^inst  the  top  part  of  the  I. 
The  former  is  preferable.  The  exclamation  is  much  like 
an  1  in  a  dim  light,  und  is  of  about  the  siime  thickness. 
It  can  therefore  easily  get  into  the  wrong  1k>x.  The 
iutertoeation.  with  which  it  exchanees,  has  a  consideT- 
ably  different  form,  and  is  not  so  liiible  to  this  confusion. 
Jloxon  does  not  exhibit  any  place  for  the  exclamation 
iwint,  and  neither  docs  be  show  a  bracket  or  parenthesis. 
In  Smith's  case  No.  1,  in  the  year  1755,  the  interrogation 
and  exclamation  points  arc  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
where  ne  now  place  the  figures  4  and  5.  In  his  cose 
No.  8.  of  the  same  date,  the  exclamation  is  at  the  side 
of  the  I,  while  the  interTogBtir>n  is  in  the  box  next  to  k. 
Savage,  In  1840.  gives  the  same  lay  as  Smith  No,  1.  It 
lias  frequently  occurred  to  foimdcrs  that  as  this  char- 
acter is  very  thin,  and  always  is  borne  off  from  the  pre- 
vious letter  by  a  thin  space,  it  wnuld  be  better  to  cast 
the  space  and  the  exclamation  mark  together.  On  trial, 
however,  this  experiment  has  not  provM  at  all  popular. 
Some  have  a  habit  of  changing  the  tlvc-em  space  for  a 
four-cm  and  a  threc-em  when  tlie  line  is  to  be  spaced  out. 
This  slioulder  to  the  letter  interfered  witli  it.  or  made  a 
preposterous  distance  between  the  letter  and  the  mark 
when  the  space  was  put  there  in  addition,  and  after  ex- 
periment it  was  found  that  the  trade  would  not  accept 
the  innovation. 

Bxemplalre  (Fr.).— A  specimen  or  copy  of  a  book 
or  other  printed  matter. 

Exemplair  (Oer,).— A  copy,  an  example. 

Bxeter,  N.  H.— Robert  Fowle,  the  nephew  and  part- 
ner of  a  printer  in  Portsmouth,  began  working  in  Exeter 
in  1T74.  Two  years  later  be  startod  a  newspaper.  He 
was  suspected  of  bavlnr  counterfeited  tlie  paper.money 
of  New  Hampsliire.  and  fled  to  the  British  lines,  but  re- 
turned after  Uie  war. 

Expanded.— 'In  England,  an  extended  type,  but  In 
America  a  type  made  largo  both  ways,  up  and  down  and 
lengthetiwl.  with  large  counters. 


of  exchange,  ccrtiUcates  and  other  blanks,  which  must 
be  of  light  weight,  and  may  receive  hanl  usage.  It  is  not 
OS  strong  as  bond  or  parclmicnt.  but  is  better  adapted 
for  receiving  flne  impressions.  It  is  usually  in  flat  cap 
size,  14by  IT  inches,  and  is  about  six  pounds  to  the  ream. 
It  is  found  in  both  white  und  blue. 

Exch&nge  ReRdsr.— A  person  who  reads  the  ex- 
changes of  a  newspaper.  Such  exchanges  often  reach 
several  hundreds,  and  in  some  cases  several  thousands. 

Sxclamatlon,  Note  of.— This  mark  (1),  sometimes 
cnlled  a  note  of  adniitation,  is  used  less  frequently  than 
in  former  years,  and  is  now  restricted  to  phrases  of  as- 
ti>niBlunent,  joy,  terror  or  other  passions,  when  used  in 
other  than  a  narrative  way.  It  it  niakes  a  whole  sen- 
tence it  takes  an  em  quadrat  and  a  capital  letter  after 
it ;  but  when  it  is  a  part  of  a  sentence  it  is  followed  wiUi 
an  en  quadrat  and  a  lower-case  letti;r,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing :  "Whatlovel  what  pity  I  what  compassion  1"  It 
is  occasionally  repented.  Amongst  grammarians  the 
mark  is  sometimes  known  as  an  ccphomeno.  The  rule 
in  Spanish  for  its  use  is  dltlerent  from  tliat  in  all  other 
Unguages.  as  it.  as  well  as  the  mark  of  interrogation,  is 
twice  used,  once  at  the  beginning  and  once  at  the  end  of 
the  sentences  to  which  it  refers,  the  flrst  being  inverted, 
as  for  example : 

T  el  Htjo  del  hombre  vi  en  vetdad.  como  pbU,  cscrllo  dp  £1 ; 
imu  aTde  iquel  hombre.por  qulen  9eri  cntrsKaiJii  el  llljudel 
bomtire  1  Bneoo  la  fiura  a  Mnel  hombm,  A  nanca  babl«ni  na- 
ddo.— Jfort,  si*,  S. 


Extended. — Tyj>e  in  which  the  horizontal  lines  have 
been  lengthened.  i*uch  letters  are  much  used  in  some 
kinds  of  job-work.  The  following  are  examples  of  an 
ordiniiry  Gothic  and  an  extended  Gothic : 

ORDINARY   GOTHIC 

EXTENDED    GOTHIC 

The  extreme  of  this  form  is  known  as  extra  extended. 
Bxtenslon  of  Color. — One  kind  of  printing-ink 
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^tension.  Black  inks  have,  pound  for  |iound. 
more  extension  thim  colored,  and  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  colored  inks.  It  will  tjike  three  pounds 
of  ultramarine  to  give  the  some  extension  as  one  poimd 
of  ctinciiue.  As  a  rule,  inks  which  have  as  a  basis  earths 
or  minerals  arc  much  heavier  than  those  formed  from 
vegetable  growths.  See  Ink  and  Phebswokk. 
Extra.. — I.  Anedttionof  anewspnpcrcontninlngim- 

Crtant  news  and  published  at  an  unusual  time.  2.  Id 
akbindiug.  sometimes  described  as  calf  extra.  A  term 
applied  to  a  bonk  well  forwarded,  lined  with  good  luar- 
IjImI  paper,  and  which  has  silk  bend -I  Minds,  gilded  with  a 
narrow  roll  around  the  sides  and  inside  of  the  squares. 

Extra  Condenaed.— A  kind  of  type  in  which  the 
horizontal  or  down  strokes  are  very  much  shortened  and 
the  per]iendicidar  strokes  retain  their  ortlinaiy  length. 
Such  lines  are  sometimes  extremely  valuable  in  lob-work 
■ ' "  '-■-  a  line.    In 


where  a  number  of  words  must  ne  put  into  a 
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every  office  there  must  be  a  selection  of  types  of  ordi- 
nary thickness,  as  well  as  of  those  that  are  thinner  and 
thicker.  In  the  examples  below  the  first  words  are  in 
antique,  while  the  last  are  in  antique  extra  condensed : 

ORDINARY  THICKNESS 

EXTIAOIDINAIT  THDINBSS 

Bxtra  Qilt.— In  bookbinding,  elaborate  and  full  gild- 
ing on  the  back  and  side  of  a  book. 

Bxtra-IUustrated.— A  book  in  which  additional 
portraits  or  other  illustrations  have  been  placed.  A 
book  is  not  extra-illustrated  no  matter  how  many  en- 
gravings may  be  in  it  when  published.  It  requires  the 
addition  of  plates  taken  from  other  works,  when  only 
one  or  two  are  thus  inserted  this  title  is  rarelj  given, 
but  in  many  cases  one  or  two  hundred  illustrations,  and 
in  some  cases  many  thousands,  are  thus  used  to  swell  a 
small  book.  The  plates  are  mounted  on  paper  equal  in 
size  to  that  of  a  page  of  the  book,  which  is  taken  apart, 
leaf  by  leaf,  the  added  plates  going  between  them.  See 
Gkangkrizing. 

Bxtra  Paoket  Post.— A  kind  of  folded  writing- 
paper,  \\%  by  18}^  inches  in  size,  little  used. 

Bxtra  Prioe.— That  kind  of  composition  which  is 
done  with  more  difficulty  than  common,  and  for  which 
the  workman  receives  additional  pay  according  to  the 
scale.  It  is  not  alone  the  difficulty,  but  custom  also, 
which  commands  extm  pay.  Thus  a  mortgage  sale,  run 
up,  or  a  court  calendar  for  a  newspaper  can  only  be 
composed  with  great  slowness,  yet  the  printer  gets  noth- 
ing more  for  either,  and  they  are  not  consideml  in  the 
scale.  Extra  price  seems  to  have  been  very  slowly  de- 
veloped. The  first  English  scale,  that  of  1785,  had  for 
its  extras  foreign  languages  and  dictionaries,  notes  and 
tables.  Very  snijill  type  also  took  an  extra.  Afterwards 
manuscript  and  solid,  in  comparison  with  reprint  and 
leaded,  were  extras.  Since  that  time,  with  every  altera- 
tion of  the  scale,  new  extras  have  been  brought  in  or  old 
phrases  defined  with  more  accuracy,  so  that  work  should 
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bring  a  greater  price.    The  London  example  has  been 
followed  everywhere. 

Bxtra  Proofs. — On  some  classes  of  works,  as,  for 
example,  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  which  are  to 
be  read  by  a  number  of  persons  in  distant  places,  several 
proofs  must  be  taken,  the  cost  to  be  extra  beyond  the 
price  per  thousand  ems.  Otherwise  the  custom  is  for 
only  one  proof  to  the  author,  editor  or  publisher,  of  the 
first  proof  and  revise. 

Bxtra  Work. — That  species  of  binding  which  is  not 
edition  work,  or  which  is  better  than  ordinary  binding  in 
cloth. 

Bxtras. — The  charges  involved  on  composition  over 
and  above  the  fixed  price  of  the  text  type,  such  as  tables, 
Greek,  modem  langiiages  or  algebra. 

Bye. — The  eye  should  never  be  rubbed  by  a  composi- 
tor unless  he  first  washes  his  hands,  and  even  then  very 
little.  Ijcad  dust  is  poisonous, 
lie  should  always  wear  a  shade 
over  his  eyes  when  at  work  by 
artificial  light,  as  it  relieves 
them  very  much,  and  he  should 
never  stand  so  that  when  he 
raises  his  eves  the  light  will 
strike  them  full  in  front. 

Bjeleting-Maohine. — A 
machine  for  punching  and  in- 
serting the  eyelets  m  show- 
cards,  &c.  It  is  a  convenient 
way  of  fastening  several  sheets 
of  paper  together.  The  brass 
eyelet  is  at  one  end  turned 
over,  so  that  when  it  reaches 
the  hole,  which  has  been  previ- 
ouslv  punched,  it  is  there  stopped.  Tlie  jaws  of  the 
machine  come  together,  the  tube  at  the  small  end  is 
spread  out,  and  the  brass  is  then  forced  down  upon  the 
canlboard  or  paper,  holding  it  securel  v.  Eyeleted  cards 
are  better  adapted  to  hang  up  than  those  which  simply 
have  holes  cut  in  them,  as  they  are  stronger. 
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THE  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  the  only 
kerned  letter  in  Roman.  The  top  hangs 
over  and  is  very  liable  to  break  off.  Some 
of  the  type-founders  are  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
viding an  undue  quantity  when  the  font  is 
sold,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  existing  imperfections  for 
it  ever  afterwards.  To  prevent  the  beak  from  being 
broken  otT  tliis  letter  is  cast  in  a  ligature  with  most  of 
the  other  tall  letters  which  possibly  may  crowd  against 
it.  as  if,  fi,  t1,  ffl  and  111.  In  cases  where  a  tall  letter  other 
than  f ,  i  or  1  strikes  against  it  a  hair  space  is  used  to  set 
it  off.  This  is  also  done  at  the  end  of  lines  in  stereotyp- 
ing which  close  with  f,  so  that  the  electrotype  or  stereo- 
type finisher  may  not  cut  off  the  projecting  part  when 
he  shaves  the  edge.  An  Italic /is  both  ascending  and 
descending,  and  is  kerned  at  each  end.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  put  the  beak  of  the  f  upon  its  own 
body,  by  cmmping  the  projection,  but  the  proposal  has 
met  with  but  little  favor.  Lord  Sttinhope  advocated  it 
ninety  years  ago,  and  fifty  years  later  one  of  the  Cincin- 
nati foundries  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce 
printers  to  accept  the  altered  shape.  This  letter  is,  usu- 
ally speaking,  about  the  thickness  of  the  third  of  an 
cm.  The  capital  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  small 
letter.  The  Romans  for  a  time  us(;d  F  inverted,  thus, 
A,  for  V  consonant,  as  TERMINA^JIT  for  TERMINA- 
VIT.  In  Italian  and  Spanish  f  is  used  for  ph,  as  in 
filosofia  and  Filadelfia.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  the 
Romans.  F  was  branded  by  them  upon  the  forehead  of 
fugitive  slaves,  signifying  fuga.  F  as  a  numl)er  signi- 
fied among  the  Romans  40 ;  with  a  dash  over  it  40,000. 
F  on  engravings  or  pictures  stands  for  fecit  (made).  In 
jurisprudence  tf  signifies  the  Pandects.  This  abbrevia- 
tion originated  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  printing, 
when  no  Greek  chanicters  had  yet  been  cast,  and  ft  was 
used  for  it,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  word.  On  medals 
and  monuments  F  stands  for  Fabius,  Furius,  Filius, 
Felix,  FaustuH.  &c.  With  merchants  it  signifies  folio, 
page ;  on  documents,  fiat,  let  it  be  done.  Fl.  is  the 
abbreviation  for  fiorin ;  f.  or  fr.  for  fniuc ;  if.,  in  Ger- 
man, for  folc;ende,  following.  In  music  it  is  forte,  loud ; 
if.,  very  loud ;  standing  bv  itself  as  a  capital  it  indicates 
the  fourth  note  in  the  scale  of  C. 

Fao. — Before  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Eu- 
rope and  its  application  to  the  production  of  books  there 
were  artists  whose  business  it  wais  to  paint  and  ornament 
nuinuscripts,  who  were  called  illuminators ;  the  writers 
of  books  first  finished  their  part,  and  the  illuminators, 
blanks  having  been  left,  filled  them  with  ornamental 
letters  and  paintings.  Blanks  are  frequently  found  In 
manuscripts  which  never  have  been  filled  up.  When  the 
art  of  printing  was  first  applied  in  Europe  to  the  pro- 
duction of  books  they  were  in  imitation  of  manuscripts, 
but  the  difference  could  readily  be  recognized.  Blanks 
were  loft  at  the  beginning  of  the  respective  divisions  of 
the  work  for  the  illuminator  to  fill  in  with  the  proper 
letters  and  ornaments,  as  w^is  usual  in  manuscripts,  and 
so  close  was  the  imitation  that,  even  in  our  own  time,  it 
has  required  the  assistance  of  a  chemical  test  to  ascer- 
tain which  was  manuscript  and  which  was  print.  After- 
wanls  ornamental  letters  of  a  large  size  were  introduced 
and  printed  with  two  colors,  ffenenilly  red  and  blue,  the 
letter  being  of  one  color,  and  flourishes  extending  the 


whole  length  of  the  page ;  in  the  other,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  done  with  a  pen.  Then  suc- 
ceeded various  grotesque  figures  in  attitudes  to  resemble 
letters ;  afterwards  small  Roman  capital  letters,  with  or- 
naments around  them  forming  a  square  design.  Subse- 
quently the  block  was  pierc^  so  that  any  Tetter  could 
be  introduced  and  the  ornamented  part  be  used  for  any 
initial.  The  next  descent  was  for  the  letter-founders  to 
cast  the  ornament  in  type  metal  and  pierce  it  for  general 
use.  These  cast  ornaments  for  letters  were  call^  facs, 
as  an  abbreviation.  Savage  believes,  for  fac-similes.  The 
last  descent  was  to  the  extreme,  putting  a  plain  Roman 
capital  letter,  frequently  extending  four  or  five  lines  in 
depth,  where  the  ornaments  had  previously  been. 

Fao-Siznlle. — An  exact  reproduction  ;  a  copy  which 
ctmnot  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  original ;  usu- 
ally applied  to  works  of  art,  engravings,  printed  pages 
or  books  which  closely  resemble  older  pages  or  books. 
Fac-similes  of  ancient  printed  work  are  very  unfaithfully 
represented  by  engravings  after  them  on  wood  or  cop- 
per. In  the  latter  case  the  methods  are  entirely  unlike ; 
m  the  former  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  the  en^ver  or 
some  trifling  inattention  will  make  a  marked  difference. 
The  most  niithful  reproductions  are  those  by  process 
work ;  yet  from  the  wrinkles  and  dirty  spots  on  the  pa- 
per, the  blackness  of  the  original,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  art,  while  the  form  is  preserved  too  frequently  the- 
spirit  is  lost.  Lithography  is  frequently  used  to  execute 
fac-similes.  As  an  example  of  this  on  a  large  scale  may 
be  pointed  out  the  Paleographic  Examples  from  the  an- 
cient manuscripts  contained  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  at  once  faithful  and  beautiful. 

Face. — That  part  of  a  type  which  prints,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  shank  and  the  shoulder,  which  support 
it.  It  is  also  employed  in  expressing  one  variety  of  type 
as  distinguished  from  another.  Thus  we  say  plain  face 
and  copper  face,  heavy  face  and  light  face.  The  type 
that  is  used  in  a  given  book  should  always  be  of  the  same 
series,  although  perhaps  of  different  sizes.  The  faces 
must  harmonize. 

Face  of  the  Page. — The  upper  side  of  the  page, 
from  which  the  impression  is  taken. 

Faced  Rule.— Brass  rule  with  the  ordinary  thin  face 
somewhat  thickened.    An  English  expression. 

FacetlsB. — Humorous  writings  or  sayings,  but  now 
by  a  perversion  applied  to  books  which  gratify  an  erotic 
taste.  Large  collections  of  this  kind  have  been  made, 
and  such  books  arc  a  specialty  with  some  booksellers, 
always  being  distinguished  on  their  catalogues  under 
this  head. 

Fach  (Ger.).— A  box  of  the  case. 

Facistol  (Sp.).— Standing  galley. 

Factor. — The  business  manager  or  the  foreman  in  a 
printing-oflice  in  Germany.  It  is  never  used  in  this 
sense  in  typography  in  England  or  America,  although 
the  word  is  employed  in  the  mother  country  to  represent 
an  agent  with  power  almost  equal  to  his  principal. 

Fading  Colors. — Many  inks,  particularly  the  ani- 
line inks,  lose  their  colors  when  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  sun  or  even  to  daylight.  Purples  arc  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  defect,  and  more  or  less  all  of  the  bright  coIots. 
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The  hues  derived  from  coal  tar  arc  much  more  vivid  thaD 
thoee  from  other  Bourcea,  eapecially  if  price  is  token  into 
coQaideratiou,  &nd  it  has  become  a  habit  with  most  ink- 
makers  to  make  a  solid  basis  for  a  color  with  some  well- 
known  material  and  then  hHght«n  it  by  mixing  in  an 
aniline  color  resembling  the  other,  but  more  ahowy . 

Fapaii,  John.— A  printer  and  atcreotyper  of  Phila- 
delphia who  began  his  art  there  in  1812.  lie  was  bom 
in  toat  city  ou  December  3S.  1799.  After  completing  bis 
time  he  worked  several  years  as  a  Journeyman  printer, 
then  entering  tbe  ofHce 
of  Jedediah  Howe  aa 

Br  o  o  f  -  reader,  Mr. 
owe  was  an  ingen- 
loiu  YuDkee  who  lirst 
carried  on  stereotyp- 
ing in  New  Yoit,  af- 
terwards removing  to 
Philadelphia,  where 
Lawrence  Johnson 
had  preceded  him  by  a 
couple  of  yeara.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Howe 
in   1834  the   business 


iMssfully  c 
y  Mr.  Ag     . 
many  very  important 


nearly  all  of  his  con- 

.  an<l  dying  a 

year  or  two  later.     He  took  a  warm  Interest  in  tlic  im- 


temporaries,  retiring  from  business  in ' 


provcroent  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  nation, 
and  frequently  wrote  in  the  daily  papers  in  defense  of 
the  American  or  protective  system. 

FahneacorTflctar  (Qcr.). — Qallcy-proof  of  set-up 
type  not  yet  arrunged  in  proper  columns  or  pages. 

Fair  Offloa.— In  the  lunrua^e  of  a  member  of  a 
typographical  union  a  fair  olSce  is  a,  union  office  where 
fuU  prices  are  paid,  and  an  unfair  olHce  ia  one  where 
union  rules  are  not  observed  and  which  Is  not  under  the 
control  of  that  society. 

Faire  le  Reglstre  (Fr.).— To  make  register. 

FaithfOll,  Smlly,  an  English  lady  who  became 
much  interested  iu  the  condition  of  women  and  estab^ 
lished  a  printing-olDce  in  London,  known  aa  the  Victoria 
Presa,  in  which  they  were  employed  at  every  kind  of 
work.  In  ISTO  she  published  an  article  ou  this  subject. 
In  which  she  mainlaiued  that  women  made  entirely  aa 
good  compositors  as  men. 

Fakfl. — A  term  applied  by  ncwapaper  men  to  a  made- 
up  narraUve.  one  in  which  there  Is  little  or  no  truth. 
Faking  may.  however,  be  exercised  In  supplying  details 
as  wellas  in  the  creation  of  the  main  incidents  of  a  story. 

Falaa  Portada  (Sp.).— Bastard  title. 

Falso  Motlona. — Those  unnecessary  movements  of 
the  hand  which  aome  compoaltora  employ,  adding  noth- 
ing to  their  speed,  but  rather  taking  away  from  it.  Tbe 
commonest  motion  of  this  kind  Is  to  bring  the  letter  up 
to  the  stick,  but  hit  it  upon  something  before  it  is  de- 
posited in  its  proper  place.  Other  false  motions  are  to 
carry  a  type  beyond  tlie  stick,  and  return  it ;  to  swing 
it  in  the  air  with  a  great  curve ;  to  hit  the  centre  bar  of 
the  case,  and  to  keep  the  part  of  the  line  already  set  In 
continual  motion.  All  of  these  can  be  broken  off  by  de- 
termination and  system. 

Falso  Frontlaptaio  (Ital.).— The  bastard  title  or 
brief  title  on  the  second  page  preceding  the  real  title. 
It  is  also  called  f rontisplzio  morto  (dead  frontispiece). 

Falae  (Gkr.).— A  fold  ;  fnlzen.  to  fold. 

Fancy  Calf.— Colored  calfskin,  used  in  binding. 


the  old-style  Koman.  They  comprise  many  Uiousand 
sizes  and  styles.    See  Displat  Type. 

Fanfkra.— A  style  of  binding  in  which  there  is  great 
profusion  and  repetition  of  flowers,  foliage  and  other 
small  omamenta.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  fanfare, 
oue  being  more  elaborate  than  the  other. 

Fanning. — In  order  to  count  paper  easily  it  is  nee- 
cssaiT  to  open  the  edges  by  grasping  with  the  thumb 
and  forellnger  two  or  three  quires  ana  to  turn  them  over 
by  a  sharp  roovrment  of  the  wrist.  The  term  Is  also 
used  for  orawing  a  sheet  back  from  sheets  under  it  by 
striking  it  repeatedly  with  the  nails. 

FantOiav,  Daniel,  an  eminent  printer  of  New  York, 
who  was  born  there  in  the  year  1786.  He  served  his  time 
wlthD.&O.  Bruce,  andsoonafterbought,  at  theirsollc- 
Itation,  a  part  of  their  printing-office,  as  uiey  were  tlience- 
forth  to  confine  their  attention  entirely  to  stereotyping 
and  type-founding.  The  other  part  was  Hold  to  Mahlon 
Day,  the  Quaker  printer.  After  a  year's  trial  Mr.  Fan- 
Rhaw  wished  to  have  the  Bruces  take  their  office  back, 
but  they  refused,  and  be  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the 
printing  of  the  American  Bible  Society  on  a  ten  years' 
contract.  This  proved  very  profitable  and  was  twice 
renewed,  although  not  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
1835  he  began  printing  for  the  American  Tract  Society. 
In  1826  he  put  in  tbe  first  power-presses  ever  used  in  a 
book  office  in  New  York,  and  shortly  after  mortgaged 
his  entire  establishment  that  he  might  have  nine  more. 
These  were  the  Treadwell,  a  press  which  preceded  the 
Adams  and  whs  similar  to  it.  He  lost  his  contract  with 
the  Bible  Society  In  1844,  having  been  bickering  with 
it  for  several  years,  as  he  refused  to  put  In  any  larger 

Cresses  than  medium  and  a  half,  and  still  insisted  upon 
is  rights  to  tbe  two  outside  quires  of  paper  in  each 
ream,  which  lind  once  been  considered  as  a  perquisite  of 
the  trade,  but  which  was  a  cl:iim  which  had  been  given 
up  by  all  other  printers  when  the  Foiirdrinler  machine 
came  in.  Shortly  after  tlie  Tract  Society  undertook  to 
do  Its  own  printing,  and  Mr.  Fansbaw's  business  sunk 
to  very  small  proportions.  He  had  made  much  money, 
however,  and  invested  It  in  lands  up  town.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  was  on  February  20,  1860,  he  was 
reputed  to  bo  worth  a  million.    The  civil  yi 


very  eccentric  in  his  ways.  He  never  wore  on 
overcoat,  and  in  his  will  directed  that  his  son  should  be 
difdnhcrit^  if  he  sliould  use  tobacco.  It  was  his  habit, 
also,  to  subscribe  and  pay  in  advance  for  every  respect- 
able publication  which  appeared  in  his  native  city. 

Fantalolea  (Fr.).— Fancy  type ;  ornamental  type. 

Fantasia  (Ital.). — Fancy.     Applied  to  job  type. 

Faqnee.  GUlain,  GnllUimie  or  IVmiam.— A. 
king's  printer  In  London  at  the  aame  time  with  Pynson. 
Tbey  both  printed  the  acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII..  in  I60S, 
and  styled  themselves  In  each  "printers  to  the  king." 
IIow  long  he  had  been  in  business  before  or  continued 
after  doea  not  appear,  but  hla  booka  show  him  to  have 
been  an  excellent  workman.  His  dwelling  was  within 
St.  Helen's. 

Far  Banca  (Ital.).— To  pay  off. 

Farbe  (Oer.).— Ink. 

Farbe  Nabmen  (Ger.). — To  take  color,  to  take  Ink. 

Farbe  Umruhren  (Ger.).— To  distribute  ink. 

Farbelafln  (Ger,).— The  Ink  slice. 

Farming. — To  engage  as  a  journeyman  or  foreman 
for  a  piece  of  work  or  for  the  wot^  of  a  room.  Involving 
more  labor  than  the  contractor  can  himself  perform,  and 
necessitating  the  employment  by  him  of  other  handa. 
This  is  discouraged  in  all  good  offices,  and  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  both  unions  and  well-informed  em- 
ployers agree. 
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FaiKrnliaT,  John  M.,  ei-prcsideot  of  the  loteriM- 
tional  lypographical  Udjoii,  woa  boni  near  Ayr,  Scot- 
land, on  AprU  17,  1833.  He  came  to  the  Cnitctl  Stales 
in  1849,  havjng  pre^^o^Bly  been  an  apprentice  in  the 
olHee  of  the  Ayr  Advertiser,  He  was  employed  on  sev- 
eral  newspapers  in  Missouri,  and  in  1853  went  to  Cti- 
ago.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Cliicago  Union  in 
1853,  nnd  its  presi- 
dent in  1857.  In 
1860  and  again  In 
1863  he  was  elected 
president  of  tlie  In- 
ternational Union, 
while  in  office  col- 
lating the  general 
laws  and  codifying 
them.  There  was 
no  session  in  1861, 
occdsioned  by  the 
secession  of  tlie 
Buuthem  States. 
He  en!iste<l  in  the 
Eighty -ninth  IIU- 
nnlH  Infantry  in  the 
yeiir  1863.  nnd  rose 
to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor, taking  part  in 
twenty -seven  bat- 
ties.  In  1865  be  be- 
came a  proof  reader 


publicnn.  afterwards  acting 


leditor.    Heal 


cnled 


the  position  of  assistant  superintt^ndent  of  the  Buualo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  then  becoming  superintendent, 
and  resisned  in  1883  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  lubri- 
cants. He  has  since  then  l>cen  chosen  several  times  to 
('onen«a,  devoting  special  attention  to  lalN>r  matters. 
While  in  Congress  he  secured  an  annual  leave  of  fifteen 
days  to  the  employ eesin  the OovemmentPriuting-Olticc. 

Fasoloales  (Fr.),— A  part  or  subdivi^on  of  a  work 
wi)ieh  is  sent  out  in  numbers. 

Faaolo  atal.).— Pi. 

Faat  Typesetting.— Great  interest  Is  felt  in  this 
question  by  printers  generally,  as  well  among  those  who 
arc  slow  as  among  those  who  are  quick.  Henry  Qeorgc, 
in  one  of  his  essays,  says  thnt  lie  has  iinown  many  print- 
ers, some  slow  and  gome  fast,  but  be  has  never  known 
one  so  quick  that  he  was  twice  as  fust  as  the  slowtst. 
MoHt  joumeymen  of  experience  would  not  agree  wiUi 
him  that  these  two  figures  represent  the  highest  and 
lowest  rate  of  speed.  Almost  all  ciilcuUtions  of  Uiis 
kind  must  be  based  on  newspaper  work,  for  in  book- 
work  and  Job-work  there  is  so  much  variety  and  there 
on;  80  many  hindering  circumstances  that  a  fair  trial 
rould  scarcely  be  had.  On  newspapers  the  average  man 
can  set.  distribute  and  correct  seven  thousand  ems  in  a 
dsy  of  ten  hours.  One  wlio  could  do  no  more  than  six 
thousand  in  that  time  would  be  regank-d  as  stow,  while 
to  do  only  five  thousand  would  he  very  slow.  Tet  here 
and  there  is  a  man  who  cannot  accomplish  even  as  much 
as  this,  four  and  a  half  thousand  beinx  all  that  am  thus 
Ih'  put  into  the  stick  and  hack  Into  the  case.  Perhaps 
not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  a  tlioiisiind  are  as  slow 
lis  tills.  Itsectns  to  come  from  extreme  deliberation  and 
natural  stiffneMof  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  can  set  and  perfect  eight  and  nine  thousand  ems  In 
a  day  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  some  ciin  reach 
'     "  '  ■       B  the 


lO  greater  velocity  c 
the  best  workers. 

In  examining  the  movements  of  any  ordinary  compos- 
itor it  will  be  seen  that  some  lines  are  put  into  the  stick 
in  a  great  deal  better  time  than  the  average  for  the  wliole. 
wnd  Uiat  parts  of  lines  are  set  at  a  ratio  greater  than  the 


best  lines.  A  fast  compositor  simply  setshis  whole  stick 
or  galley  at  tbe  rate  which  another  maintains  for  a  few 
words.  There  is  a  stoppage  to  consider  the  copy ;  a  bad 
letter  must  be  taken  out  or  an  overturned  letter  made 
right;  theeyeglancesasidcfrom  time  to  time  to  see  what 
is  going  on  In  the  ofllce,  and  energy  becomes  relaxed  aa 
the  mind  passes  from  tbe  copy  to  some  other  subject. 
This  relaxation  of  energy  and  attention  to  things  outside 
of  his  work  indicts  much  loss  upon  the  compositor,  and 
f]ilBe  motions,  a  foul  case  and  delicient  education  have 
their  share  in  lessening  his  bills.  Speed  is  not  ao  much 
in  increasing  the  swiftness  of  tbe  hand  as  In  making  each 
type  appear  in  the  stick  in  the  same  time  as  every  other 
type.  In  getting  fifteen  hundred  solid  ems  an  hour  the 
hand  goes  to  the  boxes  about  four  thousand  times.  Al- 
lowing one-fifth  for  Justiflcatian.  the  average  type  ts 
picked  up  at  the  rate  of  eiglity-four  1etl«m  in  a  minute, 
or  seven  letters  in  Ave  seconds.  There  probably  never 
existed  a  compositor  so  slow  that  he  has  not  sometimes 
set  the  seven  lettera  in  the  time  given,  and  most  compos- 
itors have  frequently  set  eighty -four  letters  in  a  minute ; 
hut  with  the  slow  compositor,  slopping  twice  in  an  or 
dinary  line  to  look  at  his  copy,  and  losing  from  three  to 
six  seconds  each  time,  or  perlinps  taking  two  or  three 
seconds  '''Ket  out  a  tH  or  a  capital,  his  time  is  lost  by 
driblets.  Well-authenticated  caaes  of  workmen  putting 
in  two  or  even  more  type  a  second  for  some  considerable 
time  are  to  be  found — a  speed  sufficient  to  carry  the  men 
cloae  up  to  three  thousand  ems  an  hour,  instead  of  two. 
if  it  could  be  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  New  York 
Tribune  had  five  compositors  out  of  thirty-four  whose 
habitual  bills  were  seventy-flve  thousand  or  more  ems  a 
week.  One,  Hugh  Morton,  set  eighty  thousand  ems  per 
week  for  a  whole  year,  although  occasionally  losing  a 
day.  In  tliat  year  he  set,  distributed  and  corrected  over 
4,300,000  ems.  He  did  not  have  the  ship  news,  and  had 
no  department.  Hours  were  then  long,  but  to  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  set  a  thousand  ems  in  thirty-eight  min- 
utes, Co  distribute  it  in  thirteen  minutes,  and  to  correct 
it  in  a  minute  and  a  half.     This  was  done  the  twelftb 


hundred  ems  an  hour  for  nine  hours.  Other  workmen 
in  the  same  otHce  nearly  equaled  him  and  some  exceeded 
him  for  speed.  Benlamin  F.  Olosby  sometimes  reached 
ninety-four  thousand  cms  in  eighty  hours'  work.  One 
Imndred  thousand  ems  were  set  on  the  Times  in  185S  by 
Mortimer  F.  Raincy,  and  on  the  Tribune  in  1880  by  An- 
drew J.  Isham.  Eachof  these  men  siwccd  well.  Justified 
well  and  liod  good  proofs.  Olasby,  in  addition  to  being 
tlie  swiftest  workman  of  his  day,  was  the  most  accurate. 

These  feats  were  equaled  in  some  other  ofHees.  Henry 
Keeling  of  Utica  set  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  and 
(liatributeii  about  eighty  thousand  ems  in  a  week  of  sixty 
hours.  The  matter  was  rather  fatter  than  usual  and  was 
all  leadetl.  Sylvester  Bailey,  now  on  the  Evening  Sun 
of  New  York,  set  twenty-two  hundred  ems  of  solid  long 
primer  in  one  hour  in  Utica  when  he  was  a  boy.  An- 
other compositor  there,  Joseph  Ball,  put  up  two  thou- 
sand cms  of  solid  bourgeois  in  the  same  time. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  examples  cited  that 
more  speedy  composition  can  be  done  than  is  believed. 
Several  of  these  workmen  were  personally  known  to  the 
writer,  and  he  has  seen  many  of  their  feats  and  is  asKured 
by  competent  judges  that  they  witnessed  the  others. 
None  of  these  reportsare  stated  on  common  hearsay.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  for  workmen  to  set  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  ems  an  hour  a  whole  week,  why  should 
not  a  vei^  much  greater  speed  be  attained  for  a  short 
time  ?  The  style  of  composition  of  the  best  men  was 
perfection.  Ball  picked  up  his  types  apparently  by  lay- 
ing his  finger  on  them  ;  Keeling  had  his  arranged  in  the 
rasclikecordwoixl ;  Vincent,  a  famous  workman,  caused 
his  arm  to  move  back  and  forth  like  tbe  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine  ;  Shaw,  a  well-known  Canadian,  had  the  Mxaa 
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motion,  but  in  a  lighter  form :  and  Bniltj  aeizcd  his  with 
the  quick,  eertnin  graop  of  a  bird.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  tlicsc  men  woa  odc«  asked  privately,  while 
omonE  his  friends,  what  rate  he  thought  would  be  pos- 
sible for  some  num  to  attain,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
trotting  horae  may  attain  two  minutes,  althoucli  ttisthas 
not  yet  been  done,  llereplied  that  he  beliovea  that  some 
one  would  be  found  sooner  or  later  to  set  five  hundred 
cms  in  eleven  miuutes.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  ems  on  hour.  In  view  of  this  and  of  tlie 
great  number  of  attested  feats  varying  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-two  hundred  ems,  it  would  seem  that  a  great 
number  of  our  present  workmen  could  learn  to  increase 
their  rate  from  two  to  four  hundred  ems  an  hour.  Their 
quickness  in  other  things  is  undoubted,  and  all  that  they 
need  ie  to  avoid  bad  habits  and  to  worh  upon  system. 

The  case  should  be  carefully  distribuled,  with  spaces 
well  assorted,  atid  type  neither  too  abundant  nor  too 
low.  A  good  light  is  essential  to  rapid  performance. 
Copy  ahouid  be  read  while  picking  up  spaces,  but  if 
more  time  is  required  to  make  certain  it  should  be  taken. 
So  far  as  possible  space  out  the  line  while  aettiug.  Jus- 
tify quickly,  and  wliilu  tliis  is  going  on  read  tlic  line  In 
metal.  This  is  the  appropriate  time.  The  taking  into 
the  stick  completes  toe  movement  of  each  type,  and 
while  it  is  Ix'ing  dropped  the  eye  shoidd  pass  to  tlie  next 
box  and  determine  upon  the  type  next  to  be  caught. 
When  seized,  it  should  be  in  such  a  n'ay  as  to  reijuire 
very  little  turning,  for  if  it  is  to  be  changed  entirely 
around  the  hand  will  reach  the  stick  before  the  turning 
ia  complete  and  time  will  be  lost.  The  best  way  is  to 
take  the  letter  near  the  head  as  it  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  greatest  length  of  the  case.  The  nick  should  either 
be  up  or  turieo  towards  tlie  top  bar  of  the  cose.  The 
hancl  sliould  go  out  in  one  motion  and  return  in  another, 
losing  no  time.  There  shiiuld  be  no  fumbling  for  the 
letter.  The  stick  should  follow  tlie  band  partly  around 
the  case.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  under  other  heads  about  education,  or  to  insist 
upon  the  compositor  understanding  his  copy.  No  un- 
intelligent workman  can  succeed  as  a  fast  compositor 
unless  he  is  like  Pace,  who  found  It  paid  him  to  excliange 
leaded  manuscript  for  solid  reprint.  He  wasa  workman 
of  remarkat)lc  speed  who  live<l  in  New  York  forty  ycara 
ago,  but  who  never  made  good  time  on  manuscript. 

Feats  recorded  in  previous  publications  are  those  of 
John  J,  Hand  of  New  York,  who  undertook  to  set  up 
83,000  ems  in  twenty -four  hours.  lie  faiUii  by  thirty- 
two  ems  only.  Robert  Bonner,  the  former  proprietor  of 
the  New  YoncLcdger,  is  said  to  have  set  up  S5,,')(XI  ems  In 
twenty  hours  and  twenty -eight  minutes.  George  Arens- 
burg,  commonly  known  as  the  Velocipede,  set  in  1871 
against  time,  in  tlic  presence  of  Judges  and  bets  depend- 
ing upon  it,  2,064  ems  of  solid  minion  in  one  hour. 

In  188.1, 188a  and  1887  much  interest  was  t4iken  in  this 
question  by  the  printers  in  nearly  all  the  IcadiuK  cities. 
On  January  11.  1886,  a  contest  t4>ok  place  In  (Uiicago, 
lasting  a  week,  eacli  person  setting  tyjK- for  an  hour  and 
a  half  twice  daily,  or  twenty-one  hours  In  all.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  Typographieal  Union  supervised  the 
race.    The  result  was  as  follows : 


Wm,  (',  Barni^  New  York .  . 

Joseph  W.  tIcCann.  New  Turk 

,  TbomsH  Lovr.  CbtrJUfii   .    -  . 

Jiiirph  H.  Knclwin,  Chlcuiii  . 

I  Leii  Mcmbclmer,  Chluagu   .  . 

I  W,  J.  lYeevT.  Chlcutn    .    .  . 

I  "  Kid  "  De  Janiett,  Cblcaen  . 


York  in  which  HcCann  had  set  8,063!^  cms  and  Barnes 
7.951  ems  in  four  hours.  On  March  37. 1888,  Alexander 
Duguid,  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  set  in  a  race  in 
Philadelphia  in  an  liour  and  a  half  3,418  ems.  or  at  the 
rate  of  a,2T7Ji  ems  an  hour.  Four  minutes  wore  con- 
sumed in  correcting,  and  twcnty-flve  ems  were  deducted 
for  each  minute  so  spent.  The  same  day  Mr.  Duguid 
set  3,Si8  ems  in  tlie  same  time,  requiring  two  and  three- 
quarters  minutes  for  corrections,  making  the  highest  net 
record  8,819}^.  The  type  used  was  nonpareil,  seven- 
teen and  two-thirds  ems  to  the  alphabet,  and  the  meas- 
ure twenty-eight  ems.  At  the  same  contest  William 
C.  Barnes  set  1,821  ems  an  hour  with  the  lower  case 
reversed  or  turned  around,  and  afterwards  1.835  ems 
an  hour  with  his  eyes  blindfolded.  Three  letters  were 
wrong  in  the  proof  on  this  account ;  a  b  for  a  c.  an  f  for 
an  a  and  a  p  for  a  y.  Barnes's  best  speed  was  3,217  in 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  McCann'a  was  8,847.  It  will 
be  noticcit  that  tlie  type  was  fat.  The  score  made  for 
thirty-three  hours  was  as  follows : 


C(nm«T*irTB. 


Aleianiler  Dutnilil.  liaeinnati 
J<iBeph  W.  McCann.  Neiv  Yurk 
Wdj.  f.  BameB.  Now  York  .    . 

Pfter  ThIiMieV.  rhl1sielph§a   . 
^.  Washliudiin.  Pbllndi-lphli 
—-  ■  ■■  .lun.  PhllBddlpCiii 
e.  Phlladelpbr 
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I  exertion,  will  enable  the  tvpcsetter  to  make  a 
Iiitl.  Pootryisfat;  so  is  leaded  matter.  Double- 
leaded  matter  with  many  break  lines  is  very  fat. 

Fat-Faced  or  Fat  Letter.— T^pe  which  is  broader 
than  usual,  or  in  which  the  heavy  tines  are  heavier  than 


Father  of  the  ChapeL— The  presiding  officer  of  a 
chapel  or  oTganiiation  of  workmen  in  a  pnntiDg-oOice. 
Bee  Cbapel. 

Fanlkner,  Qeorge. — The  first  who  carried  print- 
ing to  a  high  degree  of  creilit  in  lre1an<l.  He  wos  m  the 
employment  of  Bowyer  in  Jjondon  in  1786.  and  went  to 
DuDlin  shortly  after.  He  was  the  confidential  printer 
of  Dean  Swift  and 
enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  patronage 
of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
He  made  a  fortune 
by  bis  newspaper,  the 
Journal,  and  died  on 
August  38, 1775. 

Faust.— See  un- 
der FUBT. 

F»nx-Titre(Fr.). 
—Bastard  title. 

FaTOiite  Press. 
— A    small    jobbing- 

?rp88,  made  m  New 
ork,  and  running 
very  smoothly  .^"  " 
easily.  There  ii 
rotary  motion  of  the 
inking-plate,  and  at- 
tached to  it  is  a  foun- 
tain. The  bed  is  perpendicular  and  stationary,  the  tym- 
tan  advancing  to  meet  it,  the  press  being  operated  either 
y  a  treadle  or  by  steam-power. 
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Featbertng  the  Brash.— In  binditig.  dnbblnc  a 
brush  with  glue  upon  it  down  upon  its  cenU?.  and  thus 
spreading  tne  hurs  to  their  utmost  capucitj  and  at  the 
Dame  time  equahzing  the  glue  in  its  diBtribution. 

Feolt. — A  Latin  word,  Blgnif;itig"he  has  mule  it," 
frequently  added  to  the  name  of  the  artist  inscribed  upon 
iiu  engraving  or  picture,  Co  indicate  the  designer. 

Feeder.— The  person  who  supplies  the  printing-press 
with  paper,  sheet  bj  sheet.  lu  most  American  offleea 
(his  is  done  by  large  boys,  but  occasionally  by  men,  and 
sometimes  by  women.  The  latter  were  generally  em- 
ployed while  Ihe  Adams  presses  were  in  operation.  The 
Ailama  machines  did  not  move  nt  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
and  the  sheets  were  not  large;  nnd  u]ion  tbem  the  girls  did 
very  satis factorj-  work.  When  the  Adams  presses  were 
superseded  by  cylinder  presses  boys  lix)k  tne  places  of 
girls,  as  they  had  more  physical  strength  and  could  stand 
more  fatigue.  Ttie  size  of  the  presses  has  continually 
b<>en  enlarged,  and  with  it  the  size  of  the  sheets,  while 
long  runs  have  become  much  more  common.  Older  boys 
were  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  now  many  of  the 
feeders  arc  men  with  families.  It  is  not,  however,  skilled 
labor,  the  whole  mystery  being  quickly  acquired,  and  the 
wages  are  consequently  fiir  below  what  they  should  be. 
In  viewof  the  neccssitiesof  the  feeders.  AaI>oy8offrom 
sixteen  to  eighteen  they  earn  high  wagi-s,  and  are  just 
IS  useful  lo  their  employers  as  tuosc  of  twice  their  age 
and  twenty  yearn  of  experience.  These  considerations 
have  led  some  employera  to  view  favorably  the  iilen  of 
letting  every  feeder  go  at  the  a^  of  twenty -one.  Higher 
wages  cnnnot  bcaSorded.  and  it  would  be  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  the  young  men  to  let  them  remain  in  such  posi- 
tions while  they  are  still  young  euough  to  leam  a  trade 
or  olher  useful  employment.  Boys  and  young  men  on 
cylinder  presses  recei  ve  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  a  week 
in  Xew  \ork.  In  some  few  places  they  get  ten.  They 
are  demanding  on  magazines  and  other  periodical  work 
with  long  runs  from  ten  to  twelve,  sod  on  nll-night  work 
[mm  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars.  Girls  get  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  they_  are  most  largely  employed,  about  six 
dollars  a  week ;  in  New  York  they  have  received  seven 
dollars. 

The  feeder  is  in  England  called  the  stroker.    There  as 


here  he  may  have  been  an  errand-boy  or  fly-boy,  o 
may  have  been  employed  in  fccdinc  on  a  small  pi 
He  lays  up  his  own  paper.     Each  ^eet  must  be  fed  it 


perfectly  straiKht,  or  the  register  will  be  bad.  He  is  not 
eipcctea  usually  to  take  oil  his  paper  from  the  delivery- 
l>oard,  which  is  done  by  the  pressman,  who  places  each 
heap  on  a  table  close  by.  To  omit  feeding  a  sheet  is  a 
great  error,  or  to  feed  two.  The  speed  of  the  press  is 
generally  keyed  pretty  high,  so  that  the  feeder  requires 
to  be  both  quick  and  sure  of  nerve.  At  the  highest  rates 
of  speed  few  can  feed,  as  they  become  nervous.  Qirls 
do  not  put  up  their  own  paper.  When  the  presses  are 
stopped  it  is  expected  that  tne  feeders  will  do  any  other 
wort  assigned  them,  such  as  cleaning  rollers,  cleiiuing 
presses,  opening  paper  or  anything  else  that  may  be  de- 
rired.  They  arc  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  errand- 
boys.  They  are  to  do  wtuit  they  are  told.  Of  course 
most  of  their  time  is  occupied  with  feeding,  and  it  is  more 
proiBtable  to  employ  them  at  that  than  at  anything  else. 
In  three  months  a  feeder  should  be  proflcient  on  small- 
sized  common  work ;  and  in  eighteen  mouths  as  good  as 
he  ever  ciin  be. 


problem  that  a  printer  has  to  meet.  Paid  large).  , 
sldered  as  boys,  and  certain  of  employment,  they 
very  irregular  in  attendance,  quick  lo  take  offense,  and 
leave  without  warning.  In  many  ofllces,  particularly 
where  the  work  is  transTeut,  they  demand  to  !x!"  staked," 
or  given  sustenance  money,  every  night.  Outoftwenty- 
eignt  who  left  one  of  our  large  cities  to  go  to  another,  on 
account  of  a  strike,  only  one  curried  any  baggage,  even 
a  bundle.    It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  dfficult  It 


is  to  treat  with  or  to  manage  tbem.  and  the  certainty 
tliat  tliey  cannot  rise  operates  to  keep  them  unsteady. 
Pressmen  in  most  places  have  a  regulation  that  only  so 
many  apprentices  shall  be  altowecl.  and  this  number  is 
so  smsll  that  they  have  no  opportunity  as  a  class  to  leam 
presswork.  which  is  the  natural  ending  of  the  beginning 
they  tiave  made.  To  deal  with  them  therefore  requires 
much  patience  ami  much  prudence.  Many  employers 
hope  that  feeding-machines  will  enable  them  Anally  to 
dispense  with  this  class  of  help  or  to  lessen  the  numbers 
of  those  employed  at  this  labor  to  so  great  an  extent  ttiat 
they  shall  be  able  to  take  csre  of  them  when  they  are  men 
as  well  as  they  have  been  able  to  do  for  them  as  boys. 
Web-feeding,  if  all  kinds  of  paper  were  thus  made,  and 
if  the  paper  were  as  well  adapted  to  flat-bed  presses  as 
it  is  to  rotary  presses,  would  solve  the  problem. 

Feeding -Board, —The  board  orplatform  at  the  top 
of  the  press  upon  which  the  paper  to  be  prinU^  lies  and 
where  the  sheets  are  supplied  to  the  cylinder. 

Fee  ding- Machine.— Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more 
earnestly  desired  by  printers  than  a  feeding-machine  or 
feeding  attachment  to  a  press.    The  irregularity  with 


which  the  feeders  do  their  work  and  the  frequent  squab- 
bles with  them  have  disposed  master  prinl4>rs  to  look 
with  favor  on  any  machinery  which  will  tend  to  me- 
chanical or  automatic  feeding.  Paper  as  it  reaches  the 
printing-offlce  is  flat,  one  sheet  being  pile<l  upon  another. 
There  te  too  much  friction  to  slide  one  off  of  the  top 
without  at  the  same  time  sliding  several  others  a  part 
of  the  way.  Corrugating  the  sheet  is  tiltely  to  act  upon 
other  sheets  below  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  pneumatic 
suction  has  a  drawtnek  in  doing  too  much  or  too  little. 
By  this  plan  disks  are  laid  upon  Ihe  sheets  of  paper.  In 
the  centre  of  these  disks  is  a  tube  from  which  tne  air  is 
exhBUSt4.-d  OS  soon  as  it  touches  the  sheet.  It  raises  each 
slieet  partly  and  then  carries  it  to  l>e  caught  by  the  grip- 
pcrs  of  the  pn-ss.  An  English  printer's  newspaper  de- 
clares that  such  feeding-muchines  use<l  in  England  are 
altogether  untrustworthy.  They  do  n<rt  feed  accurately. 
Jtluch  iiaper  Ls  sent  in  crookeii,  or.  if  straight,  a  little  too 
far  or  not  far  enough.  If  Ihe  paper  is  thin,  damp  or  po- 
rous, the  probability  is  that  several  sheets  will  be  sent  hi 
together.  Accordingly,  the  waste  by  spoilage  more  than 
neutralizes  the  saving  effected  by  dispensing  with  the 
human  feeder.  The  apparatus,  too.  is  complicated,  and 
a  mischievous  boy  sticking  a  bodkin  into  the  pneumatic 
tul>e8  disarranges  everything  and  brings  the  mechanism 
to  a  deail  stop.  An  English  machine,  the  invention  of 
Edwanl  T.  Clealhero  and  Joseph  A,  Nichols,  Is  said  to 
work  satisfactorily.  In  this,  mounted  on  a  vertically- 
sliding  frame  having  a  motion  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
vibrator  rollers,  tliere  is  a  borixontid  spindle  carrying 
two  or  more  disks  wliji  India-rubber  surfaces.  The  diaka 
1» 
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rest  upon  the  pile  of  paper,  so  that  when  they  are  re- 
volved they  feed  the  top  sheet  of  paper  forward  from 
the  pile.  Pieces  or  seraients  of  the  oisks  are  cut  off  at 
one  point,  so  that  while  performing  a  complete  revolu- 
tion they  come  to  rest  temporarily  when  the  flat  part  is 
presented  to  the  pile  of  paper.  In  this  position  they  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  paper.  By  their  rotation  they 
feed  the  paper  forward  a  certain  distance  until  it  is  seized 
bv  grippmg  rollers,  and  then  bv  remaining  stationary  the 
disks  allow  the  remainder  of  the  sheet  to  be  drawn  from 
under  them.  The  period  of  rest  is  made  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  feeding-cylinder  of  the  printing-ma- 
chine, so  that  the  sheets  of  paper  are  fed  forwara  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  cylinder. 

The  Sedgwick  feeding-machine  is  now  in  use  in  this 
country.  Two  small  rubber  wheels,  one  on  each  side, 
cause  the  paper  to  curve  upward,  the  sheet  at  tlie  same 
time  being  held  firmly  by  two  stationary  arms.  This 
allows  blades  to  enter  beneath  the  sheet.  When  the 
time  comes  for  the  sheet  to  be  passed  out  the  knives 
raise  it,  it  is  pushed  alone  by  another  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, and  then  caught  ancTdrawn  out  by  the  press  grip- 
pers.  The  whole  pile  is  raised  automatically,  little  by 
little,  as  the  paper  is  fed  away.  This  apparatus  is  largely 
used  on  ruling  and  folding  machines  and  to  some  extent 
is  attached  to  printing-presses. 

Feet. — The  bottom  of  a  type  is  sometimes  thus  called, 
but  it  is  more  generally  known  as  the  foot. 

Feet  of  a  Press. — In  a  wooden  hand-press,  the  solid 
timbers  laid  upon  the  floor  from  the  centre  of  the  press 
backward,  into  which  the  principal  upright  posts  were 
securely  fastened.  They  were  thirty-seven  inches  long 
and  twenty-two  inches  apart. 

Feet,  Off  Its. — Type  which  does  not  stand  perfectly 
perpendicular.  It  stimds  upon  two  of  its  comers,  and 
the  highest  portion  of  the  character  is  therefore  a  little 
above  type  hi^h.  If  it  stands  upon  the  upper  edge  the 
lower  edge  prmts  and  the  upper  edge  is  famt,  and  if  it 
leans  to  one  side  that  side  is  low  and  the  other  high.  It 
is  a  great  fault,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
in  matter  which  is  made  up. 

Feint  Lines. — The  small  blue  lines  made  in  account- 
books  and  other  mercantile  and  statistical  work  by  a  rul- 
ing-machine. This  spelling  is  retained  in  deference  to 
usage,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  ever  should  have 
been  adopted.  A  workman  in  ruling  a  line  does  not  seem 
to  attempt  to  draw  it,  and  then  withdraw  or  fail.  He 
does  lay  it  down,  the  line  then  being  faint,  and  not  a 
feint. 

Feinte  (Fr.). — A  dark  spot  in  printing,  owing  to  un- 
equal distribution. 

Felt. — In  the  hand  process  of  making  paper  a  piece 
of  woolen  cloth  spn*ad  between  each  sheet  of  paper,  and 
upon  which  the  sheets  are  laid  when  detachea  from  the 
wire  of  the  mold.  The  felts  prevent  the  sheets  of  paper 
from  adhesion  when  in  the  press  and  aid  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  moisture.  In  machine-made  paper,  endless 
aprons  or  webs,  which  answer  the  same  purpose.  See 
Papek-Makinq. 

Felt  typesetting  Machine. — A  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  Charles  W.  Felt  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1867,  after  a 
labor  of  sixteen  years,  for  a  machine  for  justifying  type. 
He  had  also  inventeil  a  typesetting  machine.  Neither 
machine  was  ever  commercially  used. 

Female  Compositor. — For  many  years  it  has  been 
believed  by  persons  outside  of  the  trade  that  women  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  work  of  typesetting,  as  their 
fingers  are  delicate,  their  perceptions  quick  and  their  mo- 
tions active.  This  belief  has  not  been  shared  by  printers 
generally,  as  the  latter  know  how  many  other  qualities 
are  requisite  to  make  a  good  compositor.  Only  during 
the  last  forty  years  have  any  considerable  number  of 
wom<?n  been  employed  at  typesetting  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  business  been  gauged.    Soon  after  1845  girls 
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were  largely  emploved  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in  New 
England,  and  by  1850  some  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  prominent  town  in  the  North.  The  work  to  which 
they  were  assigned  was  chiefly  that  of  weekly  newspa- 
pers, and  in  some  cases  they  advanced  far  enough  to 
make  up  the  forms.  Very  few  were  ever  put  upon  job- 
work.  In  1868  or  1869  there  were  a  lar^e  number  at 
work  in  New  York,  Hiurper&  Brothers  having  over  forty 
in  one  room,  and  the  World  being  at  one  time  entirely 
set  up  by  them.  Their  wages  then  were  from  five  to 
ten  cents  a  thousand  less  than  was  paid  to  the  men.  but 
shortly  after  an  organization  was  effected  among  them, 
known  as  Woman's  Union  No.  1,  which  asked  for  coual 
wages  with  the  men  and  at  last  obtained  them.  Tlie 
union  lasted  two  or  three  years,  but  finally  dissolved,  the 
membership  having  fallen  off  very  much.  The  master 
printers  preferred,  if  they  had  to  pay  full  wages,  men  to 
women.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  much  dimin- 
ished. There  might  have  been  five  hundred  women  com- 
positors in  New  York  in  1870  ;  there  are  now  probably 
two  hundred.  A  little  before  this  Miss  Emily  Faithful!, 
an  English  lady,  struck  with  the  difl^culty  with  which 
women  obtained  employment  at  some  trades  which  were 
lucrative  to  men,  determined  to  establish  a  large  print- 
iug-ofl^ce  in  London,  and  succeeded  in  getting  several 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  co-operate  with  her.  She 
entitled  her  oflSce  the  Victoria  Press.  Many  women  were 
employed,  but  the  experiment  as  a  whole  was  unsuccess- 
ful, although  it  lasted  a  number  of  years.  Boston  is  now 
the  place  in  the  United  States  where  women  are  most 
largely  utilized  in  printing.  A  sixth  or  seventh  part  of 
the  whole  number  of  compositors  in  that  city  are  women. 
In  one  ofllce  they  are  put  on  very  difl^cult  work,  such  as 
Greek,  Latin  and  algebra,  and  give  satisfaction.  In  New 
York  daily  newspaper  ofliices  tuere  are  several  who  work 
as  distributers.  There  must  be  several  thousand  female 
compositors  in  the  United  States. 

In  France  great  eflTorts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
women  into  composing-rooms,  and  with  success.  Very 
few  are  now  employed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Typo- 
graphical Society  there  will  not  admit  them  as  members. 
Neither  are  there  many  in  anv  other  country.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  nearly  all  of  the  recent  experience  of 
the  world  is  in  America  and  France. 

From  the  remotest  ages  of  the  art  women  have  been 
employed  in  printing-offices.  Elsewhere  an  account  is 
given  of  the  second  wife  of  William  Bowyer  the  junior, 
whose  attainments  were  so  varied  that  she  could  read 
critically  the  most  difilcult  works  which  passed  through 
her  husband's  hands.  The  first  press  brought  to  the  pres- 
ent United  States  came  with  Mrs.  Glover,  whose  husband 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  who  thus  may  bo  considered  to 
be  the  first  owner  of  an  office  here,  it  being  afterwards 
managed  by  her  second  husband,  who  was  president  of 
Harvard  College.  Mrs.  Bradfonl  probably  assisted  her 
husband  when  lie  began  business  in  Philadelphia,  as  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  printer  and  the  sister  of  another. 
One  of  the  daughters  of  Isaac  Collins  was  an  exceedingly 
good  proof-reader  and  compositor,  and  from  1800  to  the 
present  time  there  have  not  failed  to  be  some  women  pro- 
ficient in  the  art. 

The  advocates  of  them  as  compositors  point  out  that 
women  are  cleanly,  onlerly  and  to  be  depended  upon. 
They  have  no  blue  Mondays,  and  no  days  when  they  are 
taken  away  by  drink.  The  part  of  the  printing-office  in 
which  they  work  is  cleaner  than  any  other,  and  their 
presence  checks  vulgarity  and  improves  the  moral  tone 
of  the  place.  They  are  tractable  and  not  liable  to  go 
away  on  strikes.  Their  opponents  declare  that  they  have 
no  disposition  to  learn  difficult  work,  even  if  well  paid  ; 
that  they  always  remain  children,  depending  upon  the 
foreman  and  the  proof-reader  for  knowledge  of  those 
thin^  which  every  moderately  well-informSi  journey- 
man is  obliged  to  learn,  and  that  the  short  period  during 
which  they  stay  at  the  business  is  always  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  marriage.    How  can  they  learn  to  do  work 
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well  when  they  only  remain  at  case  for  two  or  three  years, 
or.  at  most,  for  five  or  six  ?  They  require  much  waiting 
on,  as  their  cases  are  too  heavy  for  them  to  shake,  and 
the  galleys  frequently  weigh  a  great  deal.  They  rarely 
learn  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the  business,  and  can- 
not be  depended  upon  where  accuracy  of  capitalization 
or  hyphenizing  is  required.  As  a  rule  their  proofs  are 
not  good.  They  take  up  more  space  than  male  compos- 
itors, person  for  person,  and  as  more  women  than  men 
are  needed  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  larger  rooms 
must  be  provided,  and  consequently  more  rent  must  be 
paid.  There  are  also  inconveniences  in  the  employment 
of  women  on  books  which,  like  medical  works,  treat  on 
subjects  which  are  generally  not  spoken  of  between  the 
sexes. 

There  is  truth  in  each  of  these  views,  arising  from  the 
different  .treatment  of  men  and  women  by  employers. 
Women  are  favored  the  most,  and  consequent! v  are  not 
so  thorough.  Boys  enter  printing-ofiices  at  fifteen  and 
are  only  passable  hands  at  twenty-one.  Girls  rarely  stay 
much  more  than  half  this  length  of  time  at  the  case. 
They  are  not  given  difl^cult  work,  and  most  of  them  are 
selected  frr^m  that  class  of  girls  found  behind  counters 
and  in  other  workshops.  Thus  very  little  can  be  expected 
from  them.  The  journeymen  in  our  great  cities  begin 
with  as  little  education,  but  the  trade  is  finally  acquired 
by  them  in  a  measure ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  em- 
ployed. They  meet  with  many  ham  knocks.  In  the 
office  in  Boston  which  has  been  mentioned  the  girls  are 
graduates  from  school.  They  can  pass  examinations  on 
grammar,  the  mathematics  and  the  rudimeutA  of  Latin 
and  French.  Under  these  circumstances  the  process  of 
copying  a  manuscript  into  leaden  letters,  each  wonl  Ik>- 
ing  properly  spelled,  and  the  whole  well  punctuated, 
c*:ipitalized  and  spaced  is  easily  performed.  The  original 
is  understood,  and  there  is  no  ditticulty  in  st^lecting  the 
equivalent.  But  to  the  ill-informed  girl  this  certainty  is 
denied  ;  she  must  always  grope. 

Girls  are  usually  paid  less  wages  than  men,  whether 
by  the  wei»k  or  piece.  As  a  rule  tbey  do  less,  although 
here  and  there  some  girls  are  found  wfio  are  very  speedy. 
In  most  printing-offices,  rather  than  pay  them  equal 
waces  with  the  men,  they  would  not  be  retained.  It  is 
w^ell  to  put  them  apart  in  a  room  by  themselves  if  their 
number  is  great.  Special  dressing-rooms,  &c. ,  should  be 
proWded,  and  any  rude  or  coarse  behavior  towards  them 
on  the  part  of  the  male  workmen  should  be  followed  by 
instant  dismissal  of  the  offenders. 

Fergus,  Robert,  a  veteran  printer  in  Chicago,  bom 
in  1815  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  at  fourteen  appren- 
ticed to  George  Brookman  and  Kobert  Hutchinson,  pro- 
prietors of  the  University  printing-office  at  Yillafields, 
came  to  America  in  the  year  1889.  Shortly  after  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Chicago,  then  a  place  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  In  1842  he  began  the  Quidnunc,  the 
first  one-cent  daily  paper  published  west  or  the  Allegtia- 
nies.  In  1843  his  nrm  published  the  first  city  directory 
of  Chicago.  Two  years  later  he  added  a  stock  of  type 
from  White's  foundry  in  New  York,  and  thus  began  the 
first  printer's  warehouse  in  Chicago. 

Ferguson,  James  Mclntyre,  a  printer  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1834.  lie  came  to  this 
country  in  1847,  and  served  his  time  with  William  S. 
Young  in  Philadelphia.  Before  he  was  out  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  was  intrusted  by  his  employer  with  the 
charge  of  the  Westminster  Herald,  at  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.,  and  there  studied  for  two  years  in  the  local  acad- 
emy. Subsequently  removing  to  l*ittsburgh,  he  estiib- 
lished  there  the  Unite<l  Presbyterian.  lie  afterwards 
returned  lo  Philadelphia,  purchased  the  Christian  In- 
structor and  started  the  Youth's  Evangelist.  In  1879 
his  house  became  known  as  that  of  Ferguson  Brothers 
&  Co.  He  did  much  lo  forward  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion in  that  city  and  to  encourage  the  Schuylkill  Navy. 
Uc  died  on  November  5, 1885i 


Fergusson,  James,  a  printer  of  England,  who  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  various  standards  of  type  by  com- 
paring them  with  each  other.  Twelve  lines  of  nonpareil 
were  to  make  the  inch,  and  fourteen  lines  were  to  be  the 
common  measure  of  all  the  other  sizes.  This  measure 
should  take  in  fiyti  lines  of  great  primer,  six  of  English, 
seven  of  pica,  eight  of  small  pica,  nine  of  long  pnmer, 
ten  of  bourgeois,  eleven  of  brevier  and  twelve  of  minion. 
Eleven  lines  of  nonpareil  were  to  be  the  standard  height 
to  paper.  Compami  with  the  ideal  standard  given  by 
Hansard,  they  are  a  little  smaller  in  long  primer  and  bre- 
vier and  a  little  larp^r  in  English,  pica  and  small  pica.  In 
the  figures  foUowmg,  showmg  the  number  of  ems  to  the 
foot,  Hansard's  are  given  the  first  and  those  of  Fergus- 
son  the  second :  Great  primer,  51^,  51^ ;  English,  S4, 
63 ;  picA,  71^,  72 ;  small  pica,  83,  82 ;  long  pnmer,  89, 
921^ ;  bourgeois,  102^',  103 ;  brevier,  112J^,  113 ;  mmion, 
128, 1231^ ;  nonpareil,  143,  144.  This  theory  fits  better 
to  the  sizes  of  types  as  they  have  been  made  up  to  the 

{)resent  time  than  any  other,  and  would  have  required 
ess  adjustment  of  matrixes  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Feuchtbrett  (Ger.).— The  wetting-board. 

Feuchten  (Ger.). — To  wet,  to  moisten. 

Feuille  (Fr.).— A  sheet  or  leaf. 

Feuillet  (Fr.).— Leaf  ;  feuillet  blanc,  blank  leaf. 

Ficelles  (Fr.).— Page-cords. 

Figgins,  Vinoent,  a  type-founder  in  England,  bom 
in  1766,  was  an  apprentice  to  Joseph  Jackson.  The  lat- 
ter devolved  the  entire  management  of  the  foundry  upon 
him  for  some  years,  and  when  Jackson  died  Figgins  nat- 
urally expected  to  become  his  successor.  The  place  was, 
however,  sold  to  Caslon,  and  Figgins  soon  after  began 
the  type-founding  business  for  hnnself.  The  grace  and 
accuracy  of  his  cutting  procured  him  many  orders,  and  he 
soon  became  prosperous.  He  duplicated  the  type  which 
had  been  used  in  the  first  part  of  Macklin's  Bible,  and  did 
the  same  for  Bowyer's  edition  of  Hume  in  double  pica. 
In  1805  he  made  a  new  face  for  the  Domesday  Book  and 
in  1817  a  small-pica  Hebrew  with  points,  his  foundry  be- 
ing well  stocked  with  all  necessary  characters.  He  died 
on  February  29, 1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Vin- 
cent Figgins,  who  died  in  1860.  The  business  is  at  pres- 
ent earned  on  by  James  Figgins. 

Figures. — Arabic  figures  are  nearly  always  used  for 
numerals  at  the  present  time,  Roman  capitals  being  em- 
ployed only  in  subdivisions,  chapter  heading,  the  years 
of  publication  and  a  few  other  places.  Arabic  characters 
are  ten  in  number,  and  each  is  of  the  same  thickness, 
generally  an  en  ;  but  Bruce  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
made  them  thicker  than  this,  which  admits  of  a  much 
clearer  reprt^seutation  of  their  faces.  The  Liondon  Times 
and  some  other  English  journals  have  condensed  them 
to  a  thick  space,  making  them  taller  at  the  same  time. 
Where  as  many  as  three  of  the  figures  come  together  and 
another  is  added  a  comma  separates  the  three  from  the 
one,  and  this  rule  holds  good  in  every  mass  of  figures. 
Each  three  takes  a  comma.  The  year  of  our  Lord,  how- 
ever, or  any  dat«,  although  of  four  figures,  does  not  need 
one ;  nor  is  this  rule  always  followed  in  street  numbers. 
Some  print  No.  2001  Chestnut  street.  Formerly  many 
printers  omitted  the  comma  w^ith  four  figun's,  but  the 
present  usage  in  favor  of  its  retention  is  almost  unani- 
mous. Sometimes  commas  an;  omitted  in  tables  which 
are  very  close.  In  this  country  the  figures  are  always  at 
the  right  upper  comer  of  the  lower  case,  but  in  England 
they  are  generally  in  some  position  in  the  upper  case,  a 
much  more  difficult  place  for  the  workmen  to  get  hold 
of  them.  To  this  the  daily  newspapers  are  an  exception. 
The  earliest  represented  case  in  English,  that  of  Moxon, 
places  the  figures  in  the  two  lower  rows  of  the  upper 
case  at  the  left-hand  side ;  this  plan  is  imitated  in  Smith's 
case  No.  3  in  1755,  and  in  Savage's  in  1840.  Smith's  case 
No.  1  puts  them  one  row  higher,  and  this  was  followed 
in  England  till  the  long  s  was  discarded,  when  the  case 
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to  a  certain  extent  was  modifieil.  Lonl  Stanhope  in  1800 
thougiit  they  should  be  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cap- 
ital case,  making  the  tliree  nearest  box(>s  to  the  crossbar 
in  each  of  the  three  lowest  rows.  In  the  old  French  case 
the  figures  are  as  with  us,  and  as  far  as  the  difference  in 
shape  will  allow  arc  in  that  position  in  the  new  or  con- 
solidated French  case. 

There  is  usually  some  irregularity  about  tlie  running 
of  figures.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  tabular  work 
in  which  there  shall  be  almost  exactly  the  same  number 
employed  of  one  as  of  another,  but  this  very  rarely  hap- 
pens. In  a  census  report,  for  instance,  the  ages  of  the 
mhabitants  will  far  more  frequently  be  given  as  forty - 
five  than  as  forty -four  or  forty -three,  yet  there  are  more 
persons  living  at  each  of  these  years  than  at  forty-five. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  in  a  printing-ofllce  that  there 
would  be  a  run  on  5.  Every  series  begins  with  1,  and 
all  round  numbers  end  with  a  0,  while  5  has  an  undue 
proportion,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  inexactness  which 
is  natural  to  man.  The  figures  of  a  series  which  iK'gins 
with  1  may  stop  at  8  or  4  or  5,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
smaller  figures  are  more  in  demand.  The  disproportion 
is  such  that  for  thirteen  hundred  of  the  figures  1  and  0 
there  are  twelve  hundred  of  the  2  and  eleven  hundred  of 
the  3,  while  all  of  the  other  figures  have  only  a  thousand 
each.  Figures  are  frequently  put  in  a  special  little  case, 
often  macfe  of  tin,  containing  besides  them  only  conmias, 
en  quadrats,  em  and  two  and  three  em  quadmts  and 
leaders.  Such  a  case  is  very  convenient  in  setting  tables. 
Dotted  figures,  as 


3      4 


6      7      8      9      0, 


are  used  in  some  calculations,  as  arc  scratched  figures, 
like: 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  regular  Roman  face  will 
have  old-style  figures  put  with  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
thought  that  they  are  more  easy  for  the  eye  to  catch,  as 
they  rise  and  fall  below  the  line.  Thev  look  too  small  in 
lines  of  capitals.  Italic  figures  are  also  cast,  and  have 
now  become  common.  The  appearance  of  work  is  cer- 
tainly improved  by  their  use,  and  would  be  still  better 
were  not  many  kinds  badly  cut. 

Figures  require  no  periods  mt  commas  after  them  to 
indicate  a  sulxlivisicm  or  end  of  a  sentence  when  used  in 
the  tabular  way.  This  would  not  have  been  adverted 
upon  except  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  long-established 
(juarterly  reviews  of  Great  Britain  has  such  an  eccentric- 
ity, and  all  of  the  way  down  the  last  column  there  must 
be  left  a  thin  space  or  four-em  space  to  allow  for  the 
period  which  ends  the  sum  total  of  the  table.  Neither 
do  periods  accompany  page  folios  or  signatures  when 
these  are  figures.  Figures  should  be  set  off  from  a  brass 
rule  by  a  letul,  an  en  quadrat  or  a  small  space  when  they 
occur  together  in  tabular  matter.  When  ordinary  figures 
are  used  in  a  job  to  make  a  fraction,  both  the  numerator 
and  denominator  should  be  of  some  larger  and  heavier 
face  than  tlie  regular  Roman  which  would  fill  the  place. 
Nonpareil  figures  are  sometimes  used  as  superiors  in 
lines  of  bourgeoLs  and  above — pearl  for  minion  to  bour- 
geois, and  diamond  for  agate.  nimnareU  or  minion.  To 
justify  easily,  however,  they  should  be  nonpareil  for  pica 
and  agate  for  small  pica,  bilt  these  are  rather  too  small. 
English  and  American  taste  does  not  incline  to  the  usage 
in  notes  of  printing  the  reference  in  full-sized  figures  in- 
closed in  parentheses,  its  (3),  which  is  fre(^uent  in  German 
and  French  tvpography.  Figures  of  a  size  or  two  lar^^r 
than  those  oi  the  text  are  sometimes  used  in  page  folios 
when  the  wording  is  in  Italic  or  capitals,  as  they  are  hard- 
ly so  large  as  they  should  be  in  such  an  isolated  place ; 
but  if  the  heading  is  in  small  capitals  the  figures  of  the 
font  are  large  enough. 

Logotypes  are  sometimes  made  of  figures,  but  never 
for  the  idea  of  speed,  but  rather  that  of  correctness  and 
also  for  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  page.     Logo- 
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types  of  figures  are  cast  on  a  slug  the  width  of  a  column 
and  are  us^  by  compositors  on  daily  papers  to  mark  the 
matter  which  they  have  set.  Each  compositor  is  known 
by  a  number. 

In  denoting  old  stvle  and  new  style  the  years  are  some- 
times placed  beneath  each  other,  as :  February  J  J,  1732, 
or  January  6, }  §85.  According  to  one  computation  one 
date  is  used ;  acconling  to  the  other  anotlier  date.  A 
convenient  method  of  writing  them  is :  February  11-22, 
1732.  or  January  6, 1605-1606. 

Arabic  figures  were  first  introduced  in  Europe  in  the 
twelfth  century.    The  novelty  was  then  known  as  the 

GOBAB. 


TOUBTKXNTH  CKNTURT. 


Indian  system.    It  had  been  employed  in  the  East  for 
several  centuries,  but  it  is  unccrtam  when  or  from  whom 

X  7  -^  ii  (j  6'^&  f  /IT 

7  2  /A  ^tf'/v3<?.0^ 


TmRTSXNTH   CENTURY. 


it  originated.    The  zero  was  at  first  wanting,  and  did  not 
come  into  use  until  between  813  and  833.    When  figures 

•  ••  A  •:  0  joo-*o-d- 

128456789    10 


11  12  20  80 

MANnSCBIFT  OF  THB  FOUBTXEMTU  CKMTITBT. 

began  to  be  employed  those  who  had  been  educated  to 
the  use  of  the  other  numerals  objected  to  the  novelty. 


POUHTKBMTH  CBNTURT. 


In  1299  the  Florentine  money  changers  were  forbidden 
to  reckon  in  figiures,  while  the  statutes  of  the  University 


Fm'EBMTU  CBMTUBT. 


of  Padua  prescribed  that  the  price  of  books  should  be 
given  on  the  title-page,  "not  by  ciphers,  but  by  legible 
letters."  The  form  varied  from  year  to  year,  not  only  in 
the  formal  stvle,  as  in  inscriptions  upon  monuments,  but 
in  writing.    The  original  Arabic  figures  arc  those  shown 
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as  Gk>Mr.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  little 
change.  The  dotted  diagram  is  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Koman  characters  were  often 
intermingled  with  the  Arabic.  An  inscription  upon  a 
tomb  at  Siilzburg  has  1463  written  1.4.LXIII.  while  1456 


BIXTSEMTn  CKMTUBT. 


on  an  ecclesiastical  seal  is  rendered  M456.    Those  char- 
acters which  have  been  changed  the  most  are  4, 5  and  7. 


SCVEHTBIHTH    CKMTUKT. 


The  figures  as  changed  from  their  introduction  down  to 
the  time  of  Jjou'xs  XIV.  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  on 
this  and  the  preceding  page. 

The  examples  next  following  are  taken  from  buildings 
where  they  served  to  announce  the  date  of  erection  : 


8AU8BUBT  CATHSDRAL. 
1654. 


BOUBK  IN  AIX-LA-GRIFKLLB. 

1617. 


Fllete  (Sp.).— Metal  rule. 

Filets  (Fr.). — Rules ;  or,  ms  would  be  said  in  England 
and  Americii,  bras-s  nd<^.  These  are,  how^ever,  almost 
unknown  in  Fnmce,  where  copper,  zinc  or  type-metal 
rules  are  ased.    In  bookbinding,  fillets. 

Filettl  (Ital.).— Rule. 

Fillet. — A  hand -tool  used  in  finishing  in  bookbind- 
ing, upon  which  a  line  or  lines  are  engraved. 


FILLKT. 


Filling  In. — Putting  the  sheets,  after  printing  and 
drying,  between  ghized  boards  prior  to  pressing. 

Filosofla  (Ital.).— Body  eleven  of  the  Itiilian  series, 
or  about  small  pica. 
Fila  (Ger.).— A  bUnket. 

Fine  Work. — All  of  the  older  books  on  typography 
devote  much  space  to  fine  printing.  When  these  works 
were  written  this  could  alone  be  executed  upon  the 
hand-press,  either  wood  or  iron,  as  the  power-press  for 
the  first  fifty  years  of  its  use  could  not  be  deiKJuded  upon 
for  a  veiT  high  grade  of  work.  The  wooden  hand-press 
was  the  instrument  used  by  Baskerville  and  Bodoni  for 
their  masterpieces,  but  it  was  uneven  and  uncertain. 
When  the  iron  press  came  in  pressmen  had  a  mitchine  of 
more  certainty  than  its  predecessor,  but  it  has  taken  all 
the  ingenuity  of  man  from  the  time  of  its  invention  in 
1802  down  to  the  present  time  to  improve  the  iron  press 
and  the  power-press,  and  to  learn  how  to  print  wood-cuts 
or  electrotypes  made  fnmi  wood-cuts  in  the  same  fonn 
with  type,  large  and  small,  giving  each  of  them  the  pro|>er 
impression  and  bringing  out  the  proper  efTect  on  other 
work.  The  machinery  had  to  be  created  to  do  its  part ; 
the  ink  and  the  pai>er  had  to  l>e  made  better,  and  tlio 
engraving  of  the  wocxl-cuts  to  be  done  by  artists  of  merit 
and  carefully  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  printer. 


Really  first-mtc  work  must  be  executed  on  new  type  or 
electrotypes  from  new  type.  Uie  former  being  preferable. 
There  should  be  good  hning  in  the  type,  the  spacing 
should  be  regular  and  the  divisions  infrequent,  while 
careful  proof-reading  is  necesstiry.  All  of  the  kinds  of 
type  used  in  one  work  should  be  in  harmony..  Most  ele- 
gant books  lu^e  leaded  and  spaced  rather  openly.  If  the 
measure  can  be  thirty  ems  or  more  in  width  it  will  greatly 
increase  evenness  in  this  respect.  The  plates  should  hie 
well  made,  thick  and  stiff.  If  there  are  any  imperfec- 
tions which  cannot  be  remedied  a  new  plate  should  be 
obtained.  Repairs  to  plates  should  be  as  infrequent  and 
as  careful  as  possible,  as  no  substituted  letters  will  look 
exactly  the  same  as  those  in  a  w^ell-made  plate.  In  plac- 
ing the  platen  or  type  on  the  press  the  squareness  of  the 
pages  should  be  testcni  by  a  straight-edge  and  also  by  a 
notched-i'dge,  as  will  be  explained  under  Imposition. 
Perfect  re^ster  is  essential  to  a  good  book.  No  page 
should  be  short  and  none  long.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  chapter  headings  and  endings  and  the  like. 
Margins  should  be  liberal.  Theoretically,  margins  take 
up  one-half  of  the  sheet.  Thus  a  page  of  a  form  in  six- 
teens  which  contained  a  thousand  ems  in  pica  would  be 
upon  a  leaf  which  was  about  87  by  54  ems,  or  6]^  by  9 
inches,  making  a  sheet  25  by  86.  Such  a  leaf  would  con- 
tain two  thousand  ems.  But  on  much  work  a  larger 
margin  is  demanded.  The  inside  has  the  least,  the  top 
the  second,  the  outside  considenibly  more  than  the  top,^ 
and  the  bottom  is  still  larger.  It  is  on  the  two  latter 
margins  that  great  increase  comes.  The  paper  should 
be  thick,  but  not  too  thick,  as  there  is  then  great  diffi- 
culty in  folding  it,  and  it  is  apt  to  break  at  the  folds.  To 
avoid  these  difficulties  in  folding  it  is  well  to  print  only 
four  or  eight  pages  in  a  form,  work  and  turn.  There  & 
a  more  quick  and  certain  register  in  this  way.  If  cuts 
of  any  high  quality  are  to  be  used  the  paper  must  be 
smooth ;  if  fine  process  cuts,  surfaced  paper  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  fine  lines  otlieni^'ise  will  not  be  displayed 
properly.  Rough-edgtKl,  deckle-edged  or  ribbed  paper 
cannot  be  used  when  the  engravings  are  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  press  should  not  move  rapidly,  and  a  high 
grade  of  ink  must  be  employed.  For  oniinary  cut-work 
that  which  is  worth  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound 
will  sufiice,  but  for  the  best  work  this  must  be  much 
exceeded.  The  rollers  should  be  new  and  in  good  con- 
dition ;  this  is  imperative.  The  distribution  should  be 
ample.  The  more  times  the  rollers  pass  over  the  surface 
of  the  ty|)e  and  tlie  more  the  ink  is  distributed  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  effect.  Enptivings  of  the  first  quality 
need  much  ink  and  much  impression  in  their  blacks  to 
do  them  justice.  They  should  be  full  of  color  in  that 
part,  ^^^lat  degree  of  color  there  should  be  upon  the 
type  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  house.  Some  prefer 
lust  that  me;isure  of  ink  which  shall  enable  it  to  pass 
beyond  the  epithet  of  gray,  while  others  desire  as  much 
as  can  be  used  without  clogging  or  making  the  fine  lines 
lose  their  distinctive  character.  Whatever  it  is,  the  deep 
shadow  of  an  engraving,  if  it  shall  come  next  to  the  let- 
ter-press, must  not  be  allowed  to  <larken  that  portion  in 
the  least.  The  whole  page  and  the  whole  form  must  pre- 
serve an  e(iuality  of  color,  and  not  only  one  slieet,  but 
the  whole  l)ook.  To  insure  this,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
color  has  bei*n  n>aclKHl,  three  or  four  sheets  should  be  put 
away  by  the  foreman  so  that  comparison  om  be  made 
day  after  day  until  the  work  is  done.  They  should  be 
compared  in  the  best  light  which  the  pressroom  affords. 
The  make-rtMwly  is  spoken  of  under  that  title.  Only  a 
small  portion,  if  imy,  of  the  type  should  be  underlaid, 
as  otherwise  the  whole  form  will  dance.  The  overlays 
on  fine  work  should  be  cut  by  skillful  men,  who  should 
be  allowcKl  suflicieut  time  to  do  the  work  properly.  If 
it  is  a  large  form,  with  many  cuts,  two  men  can  some- 
times work  advantageously  together  in  cutting  and  past- 
ing. When  nearly  done  tli(>  results  should  be  shown  to 
tlie  foreman,  and  when  completely  done,  as  is  supposed, 
to  the  manager.    An  intelligent  examination  will  some- 
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times  reveal  new  possibilities.  The  feeding  should  be 
performed  by  experienced  hands,  and  the  denvery-board 
should  be  constantly  watched.  If  much  slow-drying  ink 
is  used  offset  sheets  should  be  placed  between  the  other 
sheets  as  they  come  from  the  press.  The  sheets  should 
be  hung  up  to  dry  and  allowed  enough  time  for  it.  Hot 
closets  wnnkle  the  paper.  Folding  should  be  carefully 
done  by  hand.  The  binder  prefers,  when  he  is  thinking 
solely  of  the  goodness  of  hCs  work,  to  have  eight-page 
sections  rather  than  larger  signatures,  as  twelves,  eigh- 
teens,  twenty-fours,  and  the  mrger  sizes  have  the  inner 
pages  thrown  out  of  their  true  centre  as  compared  with 
the  others.  Take  a  thirtv-two  page  section.  On  the 
outside  there  arc  pages  1,  §,  31,  82 ;  the  next  3, 4, 29, 80 ; 
the  third.  5, 6, 27, 28,  and  so  on  through  the  whole.  If  the 
book  is  trimmed  on  the  outside  the  edge  is  alike,  while 
the  back  of  the  last  four  pages  folded  in,  the  14, 15, 16 
and  17,  has  seven  thicknesses  of  paper  to  separate  it 
from  the  back.  This  is  a  very  serious  defect.  For  this 
reason  binders  prefer  smaller  signatures,  but  when  this 
cannot  be  had  sheets  which  divide  up  into  two  or  more 
sections.  Their  work  looks  much  more  smooth.  The 
best  work  in  binding  is  sewed. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  more  necessary  things  to  be  done 
to  achieve  fine  work.  Yet,  through  perverseness  of  the 
paper,  rollers  or  ink,  from  some  fatauty  with  the  press, 
or  from  some  undefined  cause,  a  book  intended  to  be 
beautiful  will  fall  short  of  its  mark.  Incessant  vigilance 
is  required.  Every  operation  must  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  was  only  lately  that  in  a  large  work  executed  in  a  good 
office  in  New  York  ten  thousand  copies  of  one  form  of 
a  book  were  backed  by  a  wrong  form.  The  work  was 
published  in  pamphlets  of  sixty  or  eighty  pages,  each 
separately  numben^l.  A  worked-off  form  by  some  acci- 
dent was  returned  to  or  retained  in  the  pressroom.  Or- 
ders were  to  put  on  the  pages  which  backed.  The  folios 
happened  to  fit ;  the  sheet  was  shown  to  the  foreman  of 
the  composing-room,  who  looked  at  the  page  numbers 
and  saw  that  the  first  page  read  with  the  second.  Ten 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  the  form  was  off  be- 
fore it  was  known  that  an  error  had  been  committed. 

In  fine  work  every  defective  sheet  should  be  thrown 
awav,  or  every  sheet  which  becomes  wrinkled  in  the 
bindery.  The  pa^es  should  be  read  for  bad  letters  after 
every  other  reading  has  been  completed.  Wood-cuts 
should  be  carefully  squared,  and  if  high  should  be  re- 
duced.   Brass  rule  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

Final  (Sp.). — Ornamental  tail-piece ;  end  of  chapter 
or  any  short  pase.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the  epi- 
logue, index  and  table  of  errata  of  a  work. 

Fines. — In  some  English  offices,  and  in  one  or  two  in 
this  country,  fines  are  imposed  upon  the  workman  for 
faults  or  errors  committea.  This  is  a  mistaken  policy. 
Good  workmen  do  not  voluntarily  make  errors,  and  those 
accidents  which  entail  pecuniary  loss  must  be  accepted 
as  necessary  drawbacks  m  business.  If  done  maliciously 
or  with  great  carelessness  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of  the 
man  who  committed  the  error. 

Fingers. — The  grippers  on  a  machine  which  hold 
the  paper  in  printing. 

Finiguerrs,  Tommaso,  a  Florentine  goldsmith, 
who  is  believed  to  have  invented  the  art  of  printing  from 
copperplate.  This  happened  at  about  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  typogmphic  printing.  Engraving,  both 
incised  and  relief,  h^  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  and  it  only  reciuired  an  accident  to  show 
that  the  hollows,  when  filled  with  a  pigment,  would  print 
off  the  design  upon  any  smooth,  light  surface  pressed 
against  them.  Finigucrra's  claims  to  priority  are  dis- 
puted. 

Finir  (Fr.).— To  finish. 

Finis. — A  Latin  word  used  at  the  end  of  a  book  to 
signify  its  end.  It  is  sepamted  from  the  rest  of  the  page 
by  several  blank  lines  and  is  generally  in  small  capitals, 
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the  same  usage  being  observed  when  the  English  ecjuiv- 
alent — the  end — is  employed.  Most  books  are  printed 
now  without  usins  either  of  these  forms,  and  the  custom 
of  placing  a  word  at  the  end  to  denote  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  dying  out. 

Finisher. — One  who  completes  or  finishes  the  bind- 
ing of  books. 

Finishing. — That  part  of  the  labors  of  a  bookbinder 
which  consists  in  embellishing  the  cover.  The  book  is 
complete  in  other  respects,  but  needs  to  have  its  title 
and  other  lettering  added  and  the  ornaments  impressed. 
There  are  three  partfl  to  the  outside  of  a  cover,  the  recto 
or  first  cover,  the  verso  or  last  cover,  and  the  back  be- 
tween. Besides  these  there  may  be  a  double  or  ornament- 
al worked  inside  cover.  The  ornamentation  and  lettering 
will  be  different  with  different  materials,  and  with  the 
most  usual  extra  work  may  be  executed  in  three  wavs. 
The  first  is  when  the  tool  makes  an  impression  in  ^Id ; 
the  second  when  it  gives  an  impression  only,  which  is 
known  as  antique  work  or  blind  tooling,  and  the  third 
when  an  impression  is  given  with  ink  bv  a  printing-press 
or  something  like  it.  As  the  last  is  not  hand  work,  many 
collectors  would  deny  its  claim  to  bo  a  method  of  finish- 
ing. Inlaid  work  is  sometimes  done,  gold,  silver,  mother- 
of-pearl,  paintings  or  ornamental  leather  being  set  in,  and 
ornamental  bosses,  hubs,  clasps  and  bands  and  guards  are 
occasionally  added. 

The  tools  used  in  fini^ing  are  numerous.  They  consist 
largely  of  little  ornaments  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  handle. 
Qood  designs  in  bookbinding  are  planned  beforehand, 
and  prefembly  should  be  drawn.  The  workman  takes 
one  of  these  little  stamps  or  tools  and  impresses  it  by  the 
weight  of  his  hand  upon  the  place  where  it  is  appropri- 
ate, and  then  changes  it  for  another,  which  he  stamps  in 
another  place,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  design  is  com- 
plete, the  work  perhaps  taking  weeks  or  months.  His 
hand  must  give  a  pertectly  uniform  pressure,  the  metal 
must  be  of  exactly  the  rieht  temperature,  the  bottoms 
of  the  lines  perfectly  parSlel  with  the  surface,  and  the 
lines  and  ornaments  joining  completely,  but  without  any 
appearance  of  stiffness  or  constraint.  Different  classes  of 
ornaments  and  different  methods  of  working  have  their 
appropriate  names.  To  attain  distinction  in  finishing  a 
man  must  be  an  artist  naturally,  and  have  had  much 
practice.  In  an  elaborate  pattern  many  thousand  im- 
pressions are  required.    See  Tooling. 

Polishing-irons  are  needed  of  two  kinds,  one  for  the 
sides  and  another  for  the  backs.  A  third  is  generally 
kept  for  polishing  the  board  end  papers  when  pasted 
down.  It  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose  only. 
A  gold-rag  is  required  to  wipe  off  the  surplus  gold  from 
the  back  or  side  of  a  book.  More  gold  is  laid  on  than  is 
needed,  it  being  in  the  form  of  a  sheet,  and  only  that  part 
adheres  firmlv  which  has  been  pressed  in  by  the  tool. 
The  leather  should  have  a  little  oil  well  worked  into  it, 
so  that  when  it  has  been  wiped  over  the  back  or  side  the 
eold  may  adhere  and  remain  upon  it.  This  rag  when 
full  of  gold  will  be  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  may  then  be 
melted  down  by  the  gold  refiners  and  the  waste  gold  re- 
covered. India-rubl^r  is  cut  up  very  small  and  steeped 
in  turpentine  so  as  to  render  it  as  soft  as  possible.  It  is 
then  used  for  clearing  away  any  gold  not  taken  off  by  the 
gold-rag.  This  should  also  be  melted  down.  Sponees 
are  required,  both  small  and  large.  The  lar^r  are  needed 
for  paste-washing,  and  the  smaller  for  glairing  and  siz- 
ing. Glair  may  iS  purchased  already  prepared,  or  it  may 
Ik?  made  from  the  white  of  egg,  which  must  be  very  care- 
fully beaten  to  a  froth  with  an  egg- whisk.  In  breaking 
the  figg  pains  must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  of  the  yolk 
get  into  the  white.  A  little  vinegar  should  be  mixed  w  ith 
Uie  white  before  beating  up,  and  a  drop  of  ammonia,  a 
grain  or  two  of  common  salt  or  a  small  piece  of  camphor 
will  in  some  measure  prevent  it  from  turning  putrid,  as 
it  is  liable  to  do.  Cotton  is  used  for  taking  up  the  gold- 
leaf  and  pressing  it  firmly  upon  the  leather.    Varnish 
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should  always  be  used  on  that  part  where  glair  has  been 
applied,  after  it  has  been  polisned,  the  object  being  to 
retain  the  brilliancy  and  to  preserve  the  leather  from  the 
ravages  of  flies  and  other  insects  which  are  attracted  by 
the  leather  and  eat  off  the  white  of  tgg.  The  insects  take 
away  the  surface  of  the  leather  and  spoil  the  appearance 
of  the  books.  A  small  pair  of  spring  ai viders,  some  lard , 
sweet-oil  and  a  finishing-stove  are  necessary.  A  finish- 
ing-press is  also  requisite. 

JBlind  tooling  or  antique  finishing,  the  latter  term  being 
almost  exclusively  used  in  America  by  the  trade,  is  that 
in  which  the  indentations  are  not  gilt.  The  lines  thus 
made  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  unless  that 
should  be  very  dark  indeed.  The  usual  custom  is  that 
the  boards  shall  be  very  tiuck  and  beveled,  and  the  edges 
either  dull  nit  or  red,  or  eilt  over  red.  This  class  of 
work  is  used  extensively  K>r  religious  books.  A  ^old 
line  introduced  and  intermixed  with  blind  tooling  gives 
a  great  relief  to  any  variety  of  antique  work.  The  same 
tools  are  employed,  generally  speaking,  for  gold  and 
blind  work,  although  there  are  finer  employea  on  some 
branches  of  the  former. 

The  method  of  working  in  antique  is  to  take  the  tools, 
heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  work  them  on  the 
damp  leather  a  number  oi  times,  thus  singeing  or  burning 
in  the  marks  until  the  material  has  assumed  the  proper 
color.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  have  the  work  executed 
with  accuracy  in  location,  so  that  there  wiU  be  no  irreg- 
ularity of  shape,  and  the  tooling  must  be  of  the  same 
depth  and  shade  of  color.  In  laying  out  the  work  a  few 
lines  are  marked  across  the  side  as  a  guide  for  the  tools 
and  rolls.  Thcj  form  the  ground  plan.  The  whole  side 
is  dampened  with  a  sponge,  and  after  the  depth  of  color 
is  prooucod  the  cover  is  allowed  to  dry  and  then  re- 
worked to  obtain  the  gloss. 

Working  in  gold  is  much  more  complicated,  as  it  is 
done  upon  more  materials  and  as  it  requires  the  adhesion 
of  the  gold-leaf  to  the  material.  Dmerent  substances 
require  different  treatment.  Leather  is  moistened,  but 
paper,  silk,  satin  and  velvet  must  be  treated  dry.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  leather,  the  porous  and  non-porous. 
Morocco  is  the  principal  of  the  non-porous  leathers,  with 
roan  and  all  other  imitation  morocco.  The  porous  vari- 
eties consist  of  calf  of  all  kinds,  russia  and  sheep.  The 
non-porous  leathers  need  only  to  be  washed  with  thin 
paste- water  or  vine^r  and  glaired  once ;  but  if  the  glair 
18  thin  or  weak  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  second 
coat.  The  porous  varieties  must  be  paste-washed  care- 
fully, sized  all  over  very  evenly  and  then  glaired  once  or 
twice.  In  bennninff  the  learner  makes  his  tooling  blind. 
After  this  is  done  gudr  is  penciled  in.  A  leaf  of  gold  is 
taken  out  and  spiead  evenl]^  on  the  gold-cushion ;  it  is 
then  cut  as  nearly  to  the  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
tools  as  possible.  One  of  the  pieces  of  gold  is  taken  up 
on  a  large  pad  of  cotton,  previously  slightly  greased  bv 
drawing  it  over  the  head,  there  bein^  sufilcicnt  oleagi- 
nous matter  in  the  hair  to  cause  the  gold  to  adhere.  The 
^old-leaf  is  then  laid  gently  but  firmly  on  the  imprcssiKl 
father.  The  whole  of  the  impression  must  be  covered 
and  the  gold  must  not  be  broken.  One  of  the  tools, 
heated  to  such  a  degree  that  when  a  drop  of  water  is  ap- 
plied it  does  not  hiss,  but  dries  instantly,  is  then  worked 
exactly  in  the  blind  impressions.  This  is  repeated  to  the 
whole  of  the  tooling,  and  the  overplus  of  gold  is  wiped 
off  with  the  gold-rag.  If  the  tool  is  used  too  hot  the  gold 
impressions  will  be  dull ;  if  too  cold  the  gold  will  not  ad- 
here. Lettering  is  done  in  the  same  way.  Brass  tvpe  is 
preferable  to  lc»den  type,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  melt  and 
will  last  longer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  work  in  blind 
first ;  many  experienced  workmen  use  gold,  but  learners 
acquire  the  art  more  easily  in  this  way. 

When  the  side  is  elaborately  ornamented  the  design 
should  be  drawn  on  paper.  If  any  tools  are  to  be  used 
they  should  be  held  over  the  flame  of  gas.  Tliis  will 
smoke  them  so  that  they  will  be  reproduced  in  black  on 
the  paper.    When  the  pattern  is  complete  in  every  detail 


the  four  comers  of  the  paper  are  tipped  with  a  little 
paste,  and  the  pattern  is  then  worked  through  the  paper 
upon  the  leather  in  blind.  This  being  done  completely 
the  paper  is  taken  off  and  placed  on  the  other  side,  where 
it  is  worked  the  same  way. 

The  inside  of  a  book,  when  ornamented,  is  generally 
done  before  the  outside.  The  ornamental  insidels  known 
as  a  double,  and  is  wrought  with  a  different  color  or  de- 
sign from  the  outside.  Imitation  morocco  is  generally 
used  for  publishers'  bindings  where  books  are  in  large 
numbers  and  small  in  price,  and  this  finishing  is  all  done 
in  an  embossing-press.  Roan  is  commonly  employed  for 
circulating  libraiy  work,  and  the  ornamentation  is  as  sim- 
ple as  possible. 

Inlaid  work  is  most  usual  where  one  leather  is  placed 
inside  of  a  rim,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  of  a  leather 
of  another  color.  The  most  exact  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  lay  the  one  color  on  Uie  other,  and  then  with  a  very 
sharp,  thin  knife  cut  directly  through  both.  The  part 
cut  out  of  the  lower  one  will  then  exactly  fit  into  the 
place  left  vacant  in  the  other.  Another  plan  is  to  lay 
on  a  paste  to  protect  the  leather  when  it  is  desirable  the 
color  shall  remain  unchaneed,  and  pour  upon  the  im- 
pasted leather  some  dilutee  acids  which  will  destroy  or 
alter  the  color.  This  must  bo  done  quickly,  so  as  not  to 
eat  away  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  the  acid  on  the  ma- 
terial must  previously  be  ascertained,  as  so  many  dyes 
are  employed,  unknown  as  to  their  quality  to  the  buyer, 
that  the  color  or  lack  of  color  thus  obtained  may  be  very 
undesirable.  Steel  punches  are  also  used  to  cut  out  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  inlaid.  They  are  the  counterparts 
of  the  tools  with  the  same  figure.  When  the  pieces  are 
cut  they  are  laid  where  they  are  required  in  depressions 
previously  made  by  blind  tooling.  They  must  be  well 
forced  down,  and  after  becoming  dry  tlie  book  is  pressed 
between  polished  plates  so  that  the  laid-in  leather  can  be 
thoroughly  joinea  to  the  ground  leather.  Silver,  gold 
and  other  materials  each  require  different  treatment. 

Some  books  are  polished.  The  polishin^-iron  is  heated 
and  rubbed  or  worked  from  side  to  side  quickly,  but  firm, 
ly.  The  oil  or  urease  applied  to  the  cover  previous  to 
laying  on  the  gold  will  be  sufl^cient  to  allow  the  polisher 
to  glide  easily  over  the  surface.  The  heat  must  be  suflB- 
cient  to  give  a  polish ;  but  if  the  iron  is  too  hot  it  will 
cause  the  glair  to  turn  white.  When  complete  plates  of 
japanned  tin  are  placed  between  the  book  and  the  mill- 
boards. When  pressed  sufllciently  the  book  is  taken  out 
and  if  the  sides  are  polished  they  are  varnished.  This 
is  done  with  a  ball  of  cotton.  The  varnish  being  com- 
pletely dry,  the  liook  must  again  be  pressed. 

Qraining  is  executed  by  pressing  the  leather  against 
wooden,  brass  or  copper  plates  upon  which  are  engraved 
various  minute  patterns  ;  it  may  be  done  either  before 
the  leather  is  used  at  all  or  when  the  book  is  complete. 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  the  advantage  of  hiding  any 
finger  marks  which  may  accidentally  be  on  the  call,  and 
also  partly  conceals  any  imperfection  in  the  leather. 

Dry  preparations  are  used  with  velvet  and  silk.  The 
white  of  eggs,  exposed  to  the  air  and  a  little  heat,  not 
exceeding  tlmt  of  a  hot  day  in  summer,  is  dried  and  pow- 
dered. The  powder  is  put  into  a  bottle  and  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  fine  muslin  are  tied  ovtT  the  mouth.  By 
shaking  the  bottle  the  powder  will  fall  through  in  a  fine 
shower,  but  should  fall  only  on  the  part  to  l)e  gilt.  The 
gold  is  cut  into  strips,  taken  upon  the  tool  and  worked 
rather  hot.  The  overplus  of  the  powder  can  be  bnislied 
away  when  the  finishing  has  been  completed.  Velvet  is 
very  seldom  worked  more  than  to  put  on  a  title.  Silk 
can  receive  more  elaborate  treatment.  Glair  can  be  used, 
partly  evaponited,  great  care  being  taken  that  it  sliall 
not  spread.  Such  work  is  also  done  in  the  embossing- 
press  witli  bniss  stamps. 

When  vellum  is  used  for  a  cover  it  requires  different 
treatment  from  that  employed  upon  other  materials.  It 
is  carefully  washtni  with  a  soft  sponge  and  pure  water 
to  clean  off  any  dirt.    This,  however,  should  be  done  no 
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further  Uian  is  necesBuy.  as  thus  the  surface  is  washed 
oft  also,  vellum  of  the  floer  kinds  being  srtificiallv  faced. 
The  flesh  aide  la  the  inner  side  of  the  cover.  Tne  lines 
should  first  be  worked  blind  and  then  glair  placed  upon 
them,  but  nowhere  else,  as  it  will  leave  Its  mark,  discol- 
oring the  material.  When  dry  the  gold  is  laid  on  and 
the  tool  worked  in.  The  tools  must  be  only  moderatclv 
warm ;  it  too  hot  they  would  go  through  to  the  mill- 
board, leaving  their  mark  as  If  cut  through  with  a  knife. 
When  a  title-piece  of  leather  Is  to  be  put  on  the  vellum 
is  scraped  ao  as  to  render  it  as 
rough  and  fibrous  as  posaible. 
As  vellum  Is  greasy,  It  is  hard 
to  make  the  title-piece  stick 
otherwise.  Little  tooling  is 
done  upon  this  material  as  a 
.  rule.  Parchment  follows  like 
I   methods. 

The  various  schools  of  fin- 
ishing are  known  by  different 
names,  Haslcrs  of  the  art 
Invented  new  tools,  but  the 
distinction  between  them  was 
rather  from  their  masalng 
or  assemblage  and  the  sklQ 
shown  in  their  handling  than 
from  the  tooU  themselves, 
which  were  small  and  unob- 
trusive. The  earliest  of  these  styles  was  that  known 
as  the  monastic.  In  this  the  lines  were  solid  and  firm, 
joining  frequently  with  stiffness,  and  requiring  the  use 
of  color  or  of  gold  to  give  the  requisite  form  to  please 
the  eye.  The  Venetian  atyle  followed.  Later  a  more 
delicate  shape  waa  introduced,  largely  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Orolier.  Ilia  designs,  aays  Zachnadorf,  from 
whom  Uila  work  has  drawn  largely  in  relation  to  bind- 
ing, consisted  of  bold  gold  lines  arranged  geometrically 
with  great  accuracy,  crossing  one  another  and  intermixed 
with  small  leaves  or  sprays.  These  were  in  outlines 
shaded  or  filial  up  with  closely  worked  crosB-liucs.  Not, 
however,  satisfied  with  these  simple  trscciica,  he  embel- 
lished them  still  more  by  stainmg  or  painting  them 
black,  rreen,  red  and  stiver,  so  that  they  formed  bands 
interlacing  each  other  in  a  most  graceful  manner.    These 


however,  to  tlie  fact  that  bintUng  is  now  carried  on  upon 
a  very  large  scale,  the  work  being  divided  and  subdivid- 
ed, no  one  workman  is  able  to  compass  all  bmnches,  as 
was  possible  in  the  sixteeuth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  binder  is  employed  on  work  which  must  be  hurried 
through,  and  the  patron  cannot  afford  to  have  as  many 


the  highest  praise.  Haioli  was  another  vtry  great  name. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  names  of  l)u  Seull  and 
Le  Qascon  became  noted  iis  those  of  binders  of  (lie  first 
class.  Derome,  Payne  and  others  afterwards  did  much 
fine  work.  Since  their  day  there  has  been  u  constant  suc- 
cession of  able  and  painstaking  binders  in  Fruuce.  Ger- 
many and  England,  many  of  much  distinction.    Owiug, 


days'  labor  expended  upon  a  cover  as  he  could  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  France  in  IT50  a  master  bookbinder, 
workmg  In  his  own  small  shop,  could  afford  to  sell  a 
day'a  work  for  a  dollar ;  he  gave  hia  journeyman  no 
more  than  half  of  that.  To-day  the  journeyman  In  New 
York  capable  of  doing  first-tste  finishing  work  fit  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Qrolier  Club  must  be  paid  from  thirty  to 
forty  dollars  a  week.  The  flnlsbing  is 
still  hand-work.  A  hundred  days  in 
former  times  would  have  eail  Ihi-  pa- 
tron one  hundred  dollars ;  to-day,  es- 
timating what  must  be  added  t-  * 
maater  bookbinder,  eight  o: 
dred  dollars  would  be  required.  The 
same  work  would  cost  In  Italy  or 
France  three  or  four  hundred  dollars. 
Of  the  styles  sliown  herewith,  the 
Ilarleian  took  lis  name  from  Barley. 
Eari  of  Ox- 
ford. It  was 
on  red  moroc- 
co, with  a 
broad  -  tooled 
border  and 
centre  panels. 
Payne's  style  , 
was  that  of 
a  combination 
of  small  tools. 
Many  distinguished  binders  have  appeared  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  but  conditions  are  no 
longer  favorable  for  the  cultivatiou  of  individual  skill. 
In  only  two  respects  are  we  superior  to  our  predeces- 
sors. An  art  ediicatlon  Is  much  more  common,  and  in- 
dividual fortunes  have  reached  a  magnitude  for  which 
there  are  no  former  precedents.  It  is  possible  that  bind- 
ing may  be  taken  up  as  one  of  the  amusements  of  the 
ridi,  as  the  gathering  of  bric-U-brac  and  of  paintings  has 
been,  and  that  the  collection  of  a  library  of  well-boumi 
booka  may  become  one  of  the  marks  by  which  the  rich 
who  understand  how  their  meaua  stiould  pronerly  and 
nobly  be  spent  can  be  distinguished  from  others  who 
have  not  an  equal  measure  of  taste  and  education.  But 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  general  increase  of  taste 
in  the  community.  It  ia  impossible  that  the  conatant  in- 
struction with  pen,  pencil,  graver  and  brush  shall  fail  to 
instruct  the  eyes  in  beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  at  the 
Grolicr  Club  and  in  some  private  libraries  object  lessons, 
sliowing  the  best  tliut  has  so  far  been  accomplishnl  by 
the  muslera  of  bookbinding,  are  continually  set  before 
tyros.  As  soon  us  a  demand  begins  for  superior  work 
men  will  be  found  to  satisfy  It.    Me  under  Toounq. 


PRINTINQ  AJfD  BOOKMAKINO. 
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In  IbmiAn.  Tbe  entire  number  of  works  published  in 
Finnish  from  1544  down  to  1685  amounted  to  3, 171  books, 
dztT-twomusicalcomposltionsand  nineteen  maps.  One- 
third  of  tlie  whole  was  upon  theology. 

Flre-Bftter.— An  old  term  in  England  for  a  rapid 
Better  of  type.  In  this  country  tbe  words  were  never 
thus  used. 


in  long  strips.  A  speed  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
an  bour  was  attained. 

Slmta  (Ger.).— Varnish. 

Plmi,  Joaepli  L>,  an  inventor  of  printlng-prcsaea, 
■  was  bom  on  March  19, 1887,  at  William sburgli,  N.  T. 
Be  was  apprenticed  to  Harper  &  Brotliers  In  New  York 
dtf ,  and  was  in  their  employment  when  their  old  build- 
bga  burned  down  in  1663,  prior  to  the  erection  of  tlie 
present  structure.  He  was  at  work  on  the  third  door, 
and  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  1859  he  was 
engaged  by  Frank  Leslie,  becoming  foreman  and  hitro- 
ducing  th^  many  improvements  in  pressroom  machin- 
ery. He  is  the  inventor  of  a  set-off  device  for  Illustrated 
newspapers  and  a  web  press.  Both  these  aru  in  use  In 
several  places. 

Flmi  Press. — A  system  of  rotary  presses  devised  by 
Joseph  L.  Firm  of  New  York,  of  two  kinds.  In  the  one 
a  large  type-revolving  machine  receives  and  prints  elec- 
trotypes of  tjpe  and  wood-cuts,  the  paper  l^ing  natu- 
rally neavily  charged  with  ink  in  the  aaik  parts.  After 
the  sheet  is  finished  on  one  side  it  passes  under  a  com- 
position roller,  which  takes  away  the  superfluous  ink 
and  deports  it  on  a  polished  steel  roller,  from  which  it 
is  immediately  removed  by  wiping.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  this  process  the  danger  of  on-set  is  entirely  removed, 
llie  second  side  is  then  printed.  The  other  limd  of  Finn 
prewes  is  intended  for  printing  and  folding  d.iily  news- 
papers at  great  speed,  and  no  part  is  higher  than  a  man 
can  reach. 

Plzit In  Moxon's  and  Smith's  time  the  pressman 

who  bad  wrought  longest  at  any  press.  The  other  was 
known  aa  second.  The  first  had  rather  tlie  preference 
in  choosing  what  was  to  be  done,  and  was  held  to  more 
nsponaibiilty.  This  custom  died  out  a  hundred  years 
ago.    Then  the  pressmen  were  made  alike  responsible. 

Flzst  Form. — The  form  which  contains  the  first  page 
of  the  body  of  a  work ;  with  newspapeis,  tliat  side  which 
goes  first  to  press. 

Fizat  Pkge.'-In  imposing,  tbe  first  page  of  a  regu- 
lar form  is  uways  at  the  left-nand  side  of  the  make-up, 
its  bottom  tidng  towards  him. 
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First  Proof.— The  proof  first  taken  from  the  type, 
sometimes  incorrectly  called  a  foul  proof. 

First  Side.— In  newspapers,  that  half  which  is  fint 
printed. 

Pint  atftte.— A  print  from  an  eDgraving  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  altered  in  some  respect,  although  the 
change  may  be  very  trifling.  If,  after  the  engraving  is 
done,  no  vuiationismade,  there  is  no  "stat«"  tolt.  All 
copies  are  alike.  The  flist  clianges  executed  afterwaids 
make  the  print  taken  from  the  plate  in  Its  second  state, 
and  the  ncit  is  in  its  third  state,  and  so  on.  The  first 
state  may  be.  and  probably  is,  more  valuable  than  a  suc- 
ceeding proof,  but  there  may  be  some  beauty  or  conceit 
in  the  Tatter,  or  it  may  t>c  so  much  scarcer,  as  to  make  It 
worth  much  more  tlian  that  which  preceded  it. 

Fish,  William  8.,  a  printer  of  Indianapolis, 'was 
Ixirn  in  Jennings  County,  Ind.,  on  September  11,  1845, 
and  entered  the  printW-offlce  of  Slater  &  Shlpp,  at 
Franklin,  in  that  State,  In  1859.  Twelve  months  later 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  for  nine  years  was  in 
the  book  and  job  de- 
partment of  the  Jour- 
nal. He  was  then  em- 
ployed on  the  News 
for  nearly  a  year,  but 
in  November,  1869, 
entered  the  Sentinel 
otfice.  Inafcwweeks 
he  was  made  foreman 
of  the  lob  depart- 
ment, ana  later  on  be- 
came superintendent. 
InJune,  188e,aJolnt- 
slock  company  was 
formed  under  the  title 
of  the  Sentinel  Print- 
ing Company,  which 
purchased  tike  book 
and  job  department 
of  tbe  newspaper  of 
that  name.  Of  this 
he  was  elected  presi- 
dent. He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Ty- 
pothetee  on  Its  formation,  and  was  a  dclc^te  to  tbe  con- 
vention of  the  United  Typothetie  at  Cincinnati  in  1891. 

Fisher,  Henry,  a  distinguished  English  printer, 
booluelltT  and  publisher,  who  carried  on  business  for 
many  years  at  Liverpool.  His  specialty  was  printing 
in  numlx'is  or  serial  parts.  He  was  apprenticed  as  a 
printer,  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and 
when  his  subsequent  partners  retired  he  became  the  sole 
owner  of  the  largest  printing-office  eighty  years  ago  In 
England.  In  1818  the  eslabllsliment  was  (lestroyM  by 
fire,  and  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  In  June, 
1887. 

Plst.~An  expression  for  an  index  mark,  sometimes 
called  mutton-flst  in  England,  and  made  thus :  |^~.  It 
Is  also  called  a  hand  in  America.  It  serves  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  worda  following. 

riaohe  (Ger.).— The  face  of  a  letter. 

Flange. — The  back  of  a  stick,  through  which  the 
screw  holes  pass. 

Flaring  a  Form.— Formerly,  when  working  by 
candle-light  melted  tallow  would  drip  upon  the  pages. 
To  get  nd  of  It  the  compoaitor  lighted  a  piece  of  paper 
and  put  it  on  the  grease  lo  melt  it.  He  then  brushed  it 
away  with  the  letter-brush.  This  is  of  course  obsolete, 
with  all  other  kinds  of  flaring. 

Flarlno-  Balls. — To  hum  a  piece  of  paper  against 
the  face  of  balls  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  Uiat  a 
fowl  is  singed,  only  not  so  closely.  This  was  done  to 
drive  out  the  supcrfluoiis  moisture.  After  rollers  came 
in  they  also  were  flared  to  close  the  cracks  which  came 
in  making  or  in  use. 
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Flat. — An  expression  used  to  indicate  want  of  variety 
in  an  illustration  owing  to  lack  of  light  and  shade.  In 
speaking  of  types  it  denotes  width  of  body  marks  and 
hair-lines,  so  that  a  generous  quantity  of  ink  can  be  de- 
posited. 

Flat  Gap. — A  size  of  writing-paper  measuring  14  by 
17  inches.    It  is  sometimes  also  made  as  a  book-paper. 

Flat  Paper. — Unfolded  paper  in  sheets.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  all  kinds  of  writing-papers  which 
are  put  up  nat  at  the  mills.  A  large  proportion  of  book 
and  other  papers  is  at  present  also  put  up  flat,  either  in 
cases  or  frames.  The  use  of  folded  papers  imposes  much 
labor  in  folding,  unfolding  and  repackmg,  most  of  which 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  flat  paper. 

Flat  Pull  or  Impression. — A  simple  proof  without 
underlaying  or  overlaying. 

Flat  Tint  Plates.— A  typographic  plate  used  in 
printing  colors  or  backgrounds.  It  consists  of  very  fine 
lines,  with  little  variety,  and  is  more  generally  known  as 
a  tint  plate. 

Flats. — Unfolded  paper,  properly  flat  papers. 

Fleet,  Thomas,  a  printer  of  Boston,  who  learned  his 
trade  in  England.  He  arrived  in  Boston  about  1712,  and 
for  several  years  printed  pamphlets  for  booksellers,  small 
books  for  children,  and  balla(&.  He  had  several  negroes, 
one  of  whom  worked  at  both  press  and  case,  and  was  an 
ingenious  man,  who  cut  on  wooden  blocks  all  of  the  pic- 
tures which  decorated  the  ballads  and  small  books  of  his 
master.  Fleet  acted  as  auctioneer  as  well  as  printer.  In 
1788  he  published  the  Rehearsal,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  continued  it  under  different  names  for  many  years. 
He  indulged  in  a  j^reat  many  facetious  observations  in 
it.  He  continued  it  until  his  death  in  1758,  when  he  was 
seven ty-three,  and  his  sons  continued  it  after*  him.  He 
left  a  handsome  competence. 

Fleurons  (Fr.).— Flowers  or  borders. 

Flexible  Boards.— In  binding,  when  the  stiffening 
in  the  covers  is  very  little  and  they  bend  easily. 

Flexible  Not  to  Show.- Where  a  book  is  sewed 
with  cords  not  imbedded  in  grooves  at  the  back,  but 
passine  entirely  outside  of  the  sheets.  A  thin  cord  is 
taken  doubled  for  each  band,  and  these  cords  are  beaten 
into  the  back  in  forwarding,  so  that  the  cover  may  be 
pasted  directly  against  it,  there  being  no  appearance  of 
bands. 

Fliegenkopfe  (Ger.).— Turned  letters ;  berichtigen 
FliegenkOpfe,  to  rectify  turned  letters. 

Flimsy. — Thin  paper,  such  as  bank-paper,  telegraph 
forms,  &c.,  is  thus  termed  in  printers'  and  newspaper 
slang  in  England.  In  America  the  expression  is  some- 
times used  in  connection  with  tissue-paper  or  manifold 
copy. 

Floating  Accents. — Marks  to  be  used  above  and 
below  letters,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  like  accented 
letters. — Southward.  This  term  is  not  known  here,  but 
the  custom  is.  These  accents  are  cast  large  enough  for 
canon,  and  can  be  made  for  wood  type. 

Flock  Printing.— A  method  of  printing  with  var- 
nish to  which  small  particles  of  wool  or  silk  are  after- 
wards made  to  adhere.  This  has  a  peculiarly  rich,  vel- 
vety appearance,  but  has  very  much  gone  out  of  vogue. 
As  fast  as  the  sheets  are  printed  the  flock  is  thrown  on 
with  the  fingers ;  the  sheet  is  then  tilted  and  tossed  imtil 
everjr  part  has  received  its  proportion  of  flock,  when  the 
remainder  is  shaken  off.  It  is  well  to  have  no  fine  lines 
in  the  form,  the  best  work  being  executed  on  engraved 
blocks.  There  are  a  number  of  colors  to  flock,  and  they 
can  be  used  singly,  mixed  or  in  succession.  If  bronze  is 
desired  at  the  bottom  of  the  lines,  apply  that  first  with 
a  camePs-hair  brush  ;  dry  color,  when  desired,  is  applied 
next,  frosting  third  and  lil(x;k  the  last.  Rollers  and  form 
are  likely  to  clog,  and  should  frequently  be  washed. 
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Flong. — The  prepared  paper  used  for  making  the 
molds  for  casting  stereotypes  by  the  paper  process. 

Floor  Pi. — Letters  picked  up  from  the  floor  or  sweep- 
ings of  a  composing-room.  Letters  on  the  floor  indicate 
ill-trained  compositors,  as  type  is  nearl^r  ruined  by  being 
allowed  to  fall  thus.  It  is  the  custom  in  most  offices  to 
pick  up  the  tvpes  and  place  them  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
m  one  of  the  boxes  of  a  case  or  in  the  stick,  and  to  insist 
upon  distributing  them  very  soon  after. 

Florida. — ^Printing  has  been  carried  on  in  Florida  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  Floridian,  of  Tallahassee,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1838.  The  largest  places  for  print- 
ing are  Tallahassee,  the  State  capital ;  Jacksonville  and 
Gainesville.  There  are  twelve  aailies,  ninety-six  week- 
lies and  thirteen  other  periodicals  in  Florida. 

Flourishes. — Curved  lines,  made  by  the  type-found- 
ers for  ornament.  They  are  in  manv  different  shapes, 
either  in  type  metal  or  in  brass,  but  the  latter  is  usually 
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understood.  The  taste  of  the  present  dav  is  against 
those  thus  furnished,  as  better  and  freer  lines  can  be 
made  by  expert  compositors  with  brass  rule  and  a  few 
tools. 

Flo'vers. — Floral  or  conventional  ornaments  used  for 
borders.  In  course  of  time  the  term  was  applied  to  all  little 
cuts  furnished  bv  type-founders  in  quantities,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  used  in  a  decorative  wa^.  This  is  the  older 
English  term,  the  word  border  havmg  been  used  very 
rarely  or  not  at  all  until  within  the  last  seventy  years. 
Stower  in  1808  has  twentv-eight  pages  devoted  to  flow- 
ers, from  four-line  pica  down  to  pearl.  Among  them 
are  ships,  check  en(&,  houses,  boats,  crowns  and  death's 
heads,  besides  what  might  strictly  be  termed  borders. 
With  these  it  was  the  custom  toouild  up  in  an  archi- 
tectural way  a  design  for  a  whole  ornamental  page,  ap- 
pearing to  our  present  taste  singularly  formal. 

FI7. — The  person  who  takes  the  sheets  away  from 
the  press,  and  also  the  mechanical  device  which  does  the 
same  thing.  In  the  earliest  power-presses  there  was  no 
delivery  apparatus,  and  after  the  sheet  had  been  printed 
and  began  to  be  disengaged  from  the  cylinder  it  would 
either  rail  on  a  heap  at  the  end  or  be  caught  and  curried 
around  again.  Flies,  as  the  boys  who  did  this  work  were 
called,  were  a  necessity.  The  word  itself  in  this  sense 
was  employed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moxon.  In 
this  case  the  fly  was  the  pressman  who  took  the  sheet 
from  the  tympan  after  the  press  had  completed  printing. 
The  pressman  ran  the  carnage  out  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
threw  up  the  tympan  and  frisket,  and  turned  roimd  to 
get  a  fresh  sheet.  While  he  was  doing  this  the  fly  took 
off  the  signature  already  worked.  The  common  form  of 
the  mechanical  fly  or  flyer  is  that  of  a  number  of  sticks 
or  fingers  securecl  at  one  end  to  an  axis.  When  the  sheet 
is  ready  for  delivery  the  end  of  the  fly  is  nearly  against 
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the  cylinder.  The  sheet  advances  Eiud  slides  down  tlie 
sticks  until  It  reaches  the  bottom,  when  the  axis  of  the 
fiy  is  moved  a  large  part  of  a  circle,  the  arms  goins  with 
it  and  depositing  toe  slieet  upon  the  delivery  board. 
The  fly  then  returns  for  the  next  sheet.  The  word  fly 
is  also  used  as  a  verb. 

Tly-Leaf. — A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
a  book.  Usually  one  or  more  flr-leaves  are  put  in  at 
each  end  bj  the  binder,  Init  it  will  occasionally  happen 
that  there  are  one  or  two  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sheet  printed. 

Fly-Title.— This  desl^tkin  is  sometimes  applied  In 
Ensland  to  the  half-title  m  front  of  the  general  title  or 
to  that  which  divides  sections  of  a  work.  As  applied  to 
the  title  in  advance  of  the  general  title  this  term  is  incor- 
rectly used,  the  true  designation  being  bastard  title.  The 
other  titles  mentioned  have  in  America  no  disUnctlve 

Flyer. — The  mechanical  fly  of  a  press. 

Flying  a  Friakat.— The  process  of  tunung  down 
the  frisket  of  the  hand-press  at  the  same  time  that  the 
tympan  is  put  Into  motion.  This  is  a  very  difficult  oper- 
ation to  perform,  and  yet  very  necessary  if  celerity  is  an 
object.  If  the  tvmnan  is  moved  too  far  over  at  the  time 
that  the  top  of  the  Iriskct  descends  to  its  utmost  the  face 
of  the  form  will  be  scraped  by  the  end  of  the  latter. 

Fogllo  (Itftl.).— A  sheet  upon  which  printing  ia  done. 

Fo0Uo  dl  Maeatra  (Ital.).— The  first  printed  sheet 
from  a  form. 

Folded  Paper. — Paper  which  is  done  up  in  reams 
folded  in  half  or  quired— not  flat. 

Folder. — 1.  Apieceof  ivory  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  is  folding  paper,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
malting  the  folds  pencctly  square  and  accurate.  2.  The 
prson  wlto  folds.  3.  A  sheet  bo  printed  that  pages  fol- 
low each  other  consecutively  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sheet.  Thus,  on  one  side  of  a  long  folder  the  pages  may 
be  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  while  on  the  other  side  they 
would  be  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15  and  16,  Consequently, 
9  might  back  on  8, 10  on  7,  11  on  6,  and  so  on  ;  or  they 
might  run  so  that  S  would  back  on  1,  10  on  3, 11  on  8, 
and  continuing  thus  until  the  end  was  reached.  Folders 
are  much  used  by  railroad  companies  and  real-estate 
agents.     4,  A  folaing-machine. 

Foldlng-CIiaaaa.— Chases  which  match  together, 
and  are  used  for  newspaper  work.     They  are  thin  on 
two  skies,  If  four  are  to  he  worfce<l  to- 
gether, and  on  one  side  if  two  only  are 
needed.    The  term  ia  not  used  in  the 
United  States. 


action  of  a  descending  blade,  which 

forces  the  paper  through  an  aperture 

in  the  table ;  the  sheet  is  tben  caught 

by  a  i>air  of  rollers,  which  press  it  and 

carry  It  tlirough,  completing  the  first 

fold;  this  is  repeatea  on  the  second, 

third  aitd  fourth  folds  until  all  are  done. 

The  girl  who  attends  on  the  machine 

feeds  the  sheet  to  a  gauge  or  gauges. 

as  on  a  press,  and  ma  blade  strikes  It 

eiactlv  on  the  centre.     A  second  kind 

of  folaing-machine  is  attached  to  dally 

newspaper  presses,  the  sheet  In  some 

making  a   turn   by  running  between 

guides.  BO  that  without  the  intervention  of  a  blade  the 

tlrst  fold  is  made.    From  this  time  on  the  procedures  are 

much  ss  in  the  other  machines.    Many  folders  are  made 

attachable  to  double  and  single  cvlinder  machines,  so  ss 

to  require  no  feeding.    Some  fola,  paste,  trim  and  cover 

by  litriDg  a  aepvate  feed  for  the  cover. 


position  out  ofthe  ordinary  is  necessary.  The  machine 
folds  best  the  less  there  Is  turning  or  changing  of  the 
sheet,  and  If  fed  with  paper  printed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner the  headings  will  come  wrong.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
cssan-  to  impose  the  form  in  other  ways.  The  speed  of 
a  foldiug.machine  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  baud 
foider. 

Folding -SU ok.— The  bone  or  Ivory  tool  used  In 
folding. 

FoUaoldn  (Sp.).— Paging. 

Folliren  (Oer.).— Numbering  the  leaves  of  a  book  tn- 
atead  of  the  pages.— CbJijur. 

Folio.— 1.  A  book  printed  on  paper  which  has  been 
folded  only  once,  so  that  each  sheet  consists  of  two  leaves 
or  four  pages.  2.  The  running  numtters  of  the  pages  of 
awork.  8,  Aleafcontalningacortainnumberof word^ 
hence  a  certain  number  of  words  In  writing.  In  England 
this  is  in  law  proceedings  seventy-two  and  In  Chancer^ 
ninety ;  in  New  Tork  one  hundred  words  are  requlrea. 

Folio  Port.— A  size  of  paper,  17  by  22  inches.  It  b 
found  in  a  great  varletv  of  weights  and  sizes,  white  and 
blue.  The  American  is  tiat.  two  reams  to  the  bundle ; 
the  French  is  obtained  In  one-ream  wrappcm.  In  book- 
papers  it  is  used  for  pamphlets. 

FoUetln  (Sp.).— The  lower  portion  of  the  page  of 
most  foreign  newspapers,  in  which  Is  printed  a  story, 
sometimes  In  pages,  to  facilitate  cutting  out  and  pre- 
serving. The  custom  is  now  being  imitated  in  some  of 
our  leading  dailies.  See  Feuillston,  the  French  word 
from  which  this  is  derived. 

Folleto  (8p.).— Pamphlet. 

Follo'w. — Tosce  that  sheets  In  a  gathered  book  are  In 
sequence.  Also  used  In  other  departmenta ;  by  a  com- 
positor or  a  proof-reader  to  see  that  copy  follows,  or  by 
o  pressman  in  perfecting  to  see  that  his  folios  follow. 

Follov  Copy.— A  compositor  is  frequently  told  to 
"follow  his  copy,  though  it  go  out  of  the  window." 
Practically,  however,  copy  is  never  followed,  except  in 
that  very  limited  class  of  writings  in  which  It  is  designed 
to  hold  a  person  up  to  contempt  by  showing  his  igno- 
rance and  inaccuracies,  and  in  the  other  limited  class 
where  ancient  manuscripts  are  copietl  literally.  In  all 
other  coses  some  latitude  is  taken,  and  even  the  authors 


printed  page  looks  differently  from  that  which  Is  writ- 
ten, and  punctuation  marks,  capitals  and  Italics,  whidi 
seemed  necessary  in  writing,  are  out  of  place  in  print. 
Authors  commit  many  inaccuracies. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  a  school-teacher  in  New  Tork 
wu  criticised  by  a  reporter  of  the  Tribnae  for  aomethlng 
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wrong  in  a  school  examination.  He  wrote  a  letter  de- 
fending himself,  and  that  letter  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper with  three  or  four  errors,  which  the  teacher  had 
committed.  It  was  hastily  written.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
then  managing  editor  of  that  journal,  desired  editorially 
to  know  how  such  an  ignorant  man  as  the  letter- writer 
seemed  to  be  could  fill  such  an  important  position  as  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  school.  In  the  answer  which  was 
made  by  the  teacher  he  pointed  out  that,  while  his  manu- 
script was  published  without  giving  him  a  chance  for 
revision,  Mr.  Dana's  manuscript  was  first  corrected  by 
the  compositor,  then  by  the  proof-reader  and  then  by  the 
editor  himself,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  accurate. 
This  is  true.  Flaws  can  often  be  picked  by  unlearned 
compositors  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  most  learned  men. 
Edward  Everett's  copy  was  on  one  occasion  known  to  the 
writer  altered,  and  rightly,  too,  by  a  compositor  who  was 
not  a  highly  educated  man.  Tet  Mr.  Everett  was  one  of 
the  most  accurate  writers  in  America  and  always  took 
great  pains  with  his  copy. 

If  we  only  consider  the  question  of  spelling  we  can  see 
that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
orthography  of  all  words.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  com- 
mon woixls  can  be  learned  by  a  man  with  a  good  mem- 
ory, or  perhaps  even  double  this,  but  the  other  hundred 
thousand  cannot  be  committed  to  memory.  Authors  in 
books  should  be  followed  closely,  and  no  changes  in 
words  should  be  made  except  for  positive  errors.  Tlius 
if  a  man  should  write  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  fifth 
President  of  the  United  States  it  might  not  be  an  error, 
although  he  was  preceded  only  by  Adams  and  Washing- 
ton, for  Washin^ix)n  had  two  terms,  Adams  one,  and 
Jefferson  two.  He  might,  therefore,  claim  to  be  the  fifth 
President,  as  he  was  the  fourth,  for  a  President  is  elected 
every  four  years ;  but  the  proof-reader  could  properly 
change  *'  second  President,"  if  that  had  been  written,  to 
third  President. 

In  many  cases  the  author  may  be  accurate,  although 
the  reader  and  compositor  may  think  him  wrong.  Most 
authors  look  to  the  printers  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  capitalizing,  punctuating,  hyphenizinff  and  dividing. 
No  one  would  be  more  an^y  than  an  author  who  foimd 
in  his  book  some  error  which  the  reader  had  passed  by, 
although  he  believed  it  an  error.  He  does  not,  however, 
think  it  right,  nor  does  a  printer  of  accomplishments, 
to  change  whilst  to  while,  amongst  to  among,  reliable  to 
trustworthy,  or  any  of  the  other  improvements  which 
may  suggest  themselves  to  the  brain  of  the  compositor 
or  tiie  reader.  There  doubtless  was  never  a  quantity  of 
copy  in  which  some  improvement  could  not  be  made. 
Rogers,  the  banker  poet,  would  not  allow  that  there 
were  half  a  dozen  perfect  lines  in  Shakespeare,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Cobbett's  examples  of  ungrammatical 
language  in  his  English  grammar  were  derived  from  the 
king's  speeches,  written  for  him  by  Walpole,  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool  and  others  who 
had  acquired  excellent  educations  m  the  English  public 
sdiools,  and  had  had  much  practice  as  speakers.  Strictly 
correct  writing  cannot  be  found  in  books  or  pamphlets  of 
any  length  ;  the  sentences  will  not  all  parse,  the  thought 
is  frequently  expressed  in  an  awkwara  way,  and  an  oc- 
casioiml  misuse  in  meaning  is  sure  to  be  discovered.  But 
the  printing-office  is  not  to  correct  these.  It  is  its  busi- 
ness to  put  the  words  in  type,  free  them  from  typograph- 
ical errors,  query  the  worst  expressions  to  the  author  and 
be  content.    It  cannot  act  as  either  censor  or  author. 

Fond  Sale  (Fr.,  dirty  bottom). — In  prints,  a  smear- 
ing occasioned  by  the  plate  not  having  been  burnished 
sufficiently.  The  rough  parts  retain  their  portions  of  the 
ink,  which  print  off  with  the  rest,  and  show  like  a  dirty 
wash  or  smearing.  It  is  an  evidence  of  an  early  impres- 
sion, as  after  a  time  the  plate  gets  smooth  and  this  no 
longer  shows. 

Fonderie  (Fr.). — A  foundry ;  fonderie  des  caractdres, 
a  letter  or  type  foundry. 
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Fondeur  (Fr.).~A  founder ;  fondeur  des  caract^res, 
a  type-founder. 

Fondo  (Sp.^. — Tint  ground ;  the  type  or  block  as  weU 
as  tie  impression. 

Fondo,  Blanoo  dl  (Ital.).— The  lower  outside  mar- 
gin of  the  sheet. 

Font. — A  quantity  of  type  of  the  same  size  and  kind 
used  together.  It  was  originally  all  that  was  cast  at 
one  time,  but  in  practice  it  lias  come  to  mean  all  that  a 
printer  has  of  a  certain  type,  matching  exactly  and  with 
the  same  nick ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of  this  quantity. 
In  Enelish  books  it  is  generally  spelled  fount.  A  com- 
plete font  of  letter  is  embraced  under  ten  heads,  contain- 
ing the  following  sorts : 

Capitals. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

VWXYZiE(E&. 

Shall  CAPrrALS. 

ABCDEPOniJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 

T  Z  JS  (B  ft. 


Lower  Case. 

k  1  m  n  o  p 
86  oe  fi  ff  fl  ffi 


abcdefghijk  l_ni_n  op  q  rstuvwxyz 


FlOURES. 

128456789   0. 

Points  and  Marks. 

M  -  '  ()  []  *  t  t  §  I  t  -  - 
_^-^_ ._  $  £  IP  @  lb 

Fractions. 

M  H  %  hH%%  H  %- 


Two  and  three  em  quadrats. 
Accents. 


Four  kinds  of  spaces. 
Em  and  en  quadrats. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  Italic  is  required,  with  the 
same  sorts  nearly.  Sometimes  small  capitals  of  Italic 
are  made.  Job  fonts  dispense  with  the  least  used  sorts. 
Newspaper  fonts  have  an  undue  proportion  of  capitals 
and  figures. 

Each  font  should  have  a  nick  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  of  the  same  size,  and  if  possible  from  that  of  any  of 
the  sizes  next  above  and  next  below  it,  as  careless  com- 
positors often  throw  bourgeois  into  a  brevier  case,  and 
Drevier  into  a  minion  case  if  the  nick  is  alike.  When  first 
laid  it  is  frequentlv  uneven  and  will  require  sorts  to  be 
added.  Among  these  will  nearly  always  be  included 
thick  and  thin  spaces  and  lower-case  f  s.  After  a  time 
sorts  cannot  be  added  as  before,  for  the  new  letters  are 
high  and  will  pimch  into  the  paper  or  else  be  crushed  on 
the  press.  When  the  work  is  not  particular  this  addition 
will  make  no  great  difference.  In  some  large  New  York 
offices  the  font  used  on  law  work  is  continually  sorted 
up,  and  bad  letters  are  rejected  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  font  will  never  wear  out. 

Font-Case  RaclL.— Large  racks  or  cabinets  made 
specially  for  holding  sort  cases. 

Font  Gases.— Cases  to  hold  reserve  sorts.  Their 
boxes  are  much  larger  than  those  of  other  casea 

Fonte  (Fr.).— Font  or  fount ;  a  casting. 

Foolscap. — In  England,  a  size  of  printing-paper,  17 
by  13}^  inches ;  writing-paper,  16^  by  13}^  mches.  In 
America  it  only  exists  as  a  writing-paper,  the  size  being 
12}^  by  16  inches.  The  name  of  foolscap  was  originally 
denved  from  its  watermark. 

Foong-Taon,  a  Chinese  public  official  who  is  said  to 
have  invented  printing  in  the  tenth  century.  He  damp- 
ened a  piece  of  paper  and  applied  it  to  a  block  of  wood 
which  had  previously  been  inked.  The  requisite  result 
was  attained,  and  the  Chinese  have  ever  since  followed 
this  method. 
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Foot  of  %  Letter.— The  bottom  of  the  shank  of  a 
tjpe  ;  uBuallj  grooved. 

Foot  of  tbe  Pftge.— The  bottom  or  lower  portion 
of  a  page. 

Foot  of  ft  Typa.—'ne  veiy  bottom  of  a  type,  op- 
poaed  to  the  face.  It  is  sometimes  called  feet,  becauae 
It  is  divided  in  two  bj  a  groove. 

Foot-Une.— ThebottomlineiaapBgc.  Itlaablaok 
and  does  not  appear  in  printing,  except  when  it  bran 
the  signature.  It  is  near];  always  a  line  of  quadrats,  Imt 
sometimes  is  a  slug  of  the  exact  thickness  of  a  line. 

Foot-Stop. — Tbcpieceagainst  which  tbe  hand  preas- 
man  braces  ms  foot  when  he  is  pulling. 

Footstlcka. — Sloping  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  which 
rest  with  one  side  against  a  page  of  type,  the  tieveled  side 
beine  outnard.  Between  this  and  the  chase  tbe  quoins 
which  lock  up  the  form  are  placed.  In  job-worit  of  small 
size,  and  usually  in  book  offices,  tiie  footsticks  are  of 
wood,  but  in  newspnpera  nearly  always  of  iron.  They 
should  be  a  little  shorter  than  tuc  page,  so  that  they  can- 
not bind  against  the  sidestick,  which  ought  to  extend  a 
little  lower  than  the  end  of  the  page. 


For  PreBB.— These  words,  or  "  Press"  simply,  are 
written  upon  a  revised  proof  rendy  to  be  printed  from. 
This  la  the  last  proof  wiUi  which  tlie  proof-reader  has 
anything  to  do. 

Force  de  Corpa  (Fr.). — Size  of  body. 

Foroe,  Peter,  annalist  and  printer  of  Congress, 
learned  bis  trade  in  New  York  with  William  A.  Davis, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  latter  removed  to  Wadiington 
as  Congressional  printer,  accompanied  him  as  foreman. 
He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1790.  and  among  hie  feats 
as  an  apprentice  was  adding  several  sonorous  Dutch 
names  to  those  mentioned  by  Wosbington  Irvine  in  his 
Knickerbocker'sHistory  of  New  York,  upon  the  first  edi^ 
tion  of  which  Force  was  a  compositor.  Mr.  Irving  was 
much  pleased  with  the  additions  and  Incorporated  them 
in  the  text.  Force  became  president  of  the  Typograph- 
ical Society  in  New  York  when  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  In  1814  he  sailed  in  a  sloop  for  Washington  with 
the  Congressional  printing-office,  which  was  then  very 
small,  four  single-pull,  wooden  hand-presses  being  sum- 
cient  to  do  all  of  the  work.  He  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  prominent  men  of  that  day,  and  remained 
a  lending  character  In  Waahinrton  his  whole  life.  He 
was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  when  the 
latter  withdrew  had  other  partnen).  His,  however,  was 
alwa}-s  the  dominating  mind.  In  1B23  he  published  a 
paper  in  the  interest  ofjohn  Quiney  Adams.  From  183d 
to  1840  he  was  maror  of  Waahlngton,  and  was  afterwards 
president  of  tbe  Nattoutl  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 


Science.  His  claims,  however,  on  poeterity  rest  upon  hla 
assiduona  care  in  collecting  the  documents  upon  which 
American  history  is  founded,  and  upon  his  publication 
of  the  American  Archives,  a  selection  of  the  most  note- 
worthy papeis  which  bear  relation  to  the  ilfeof  the  United 
Btatcs.  This  extended  to  nine  quarto  volumes  and  was 
prepared  with  great  pains.  After  tlie  ninth  volume  bad 
been  issued,  however,  the  officials  upon  whom  the  law 
imposed  the  neceaaity  of  giving  an  Imprimiitur  would 
not  read  the  manuscripts,  and  the  work  stopped  while 
Mr.  Force  was  still  in  the  possession  of  cnergr  and  !iad 
many  important  documente  yet  to  publish.  He  contin- 
ued his  cITorts  to  have  subsequent  officers  reverse  this 
action,  but  it  waa  unavailing,  and  with  a  sad  heart  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  cherished  object.  His  library 
was  the  largest  collection  of  Americana  ever  gathered  by 
a  private  person,  and  was  finally  purchased  by  Congress, 
forming  uie  most  valuable  portion  of  that  great  assem- 
blage 01  books.  He  was  a  kmdly.  laree-hearted  man  and 
felt  his  disappointment  deeply.  He  died  on  January  28, 
1868. 

Fore-Edge. — The  edge  of  a  book  which  Is  farthest 
away  from  the  liack. 

Foreign  lAngoftgee.— Composition  in  fordgn  lan- 
guages is  moredlracult  for  a  compositor  toexecute  than 
work  In  his  own  tongue,  and  there  are  often  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  sorts.  Under  each  of  the 
more  prominent  languages  may  be  found  rules  for  their 
composition.  There  are  three  classea  in  respect  to  diffi- 
culty and  cost  of  printing.  One  uses  the  Roman  char, 
acter,  as  do  French,  Bpamsb  and  Italian ;  this  class  takes 
only  a  slight  advance.  Another  cluss  consists  of  lan- 
guages with  different  type,  but  still  much  used  In  litera- 
ture, such  aa  German  and  Greek.  A  greater  advance  is 
required  on  them  on  account  of  tbe  necessity  of  providing 
characters  other  than  Roman,  and  there  are  many  other 
difficulties  in  Greek.  The  third  class  is  like  Arabic,  He- 
brew ,  Sanskrit  and  other  tongues  using  characters  widely 
differing  from  all  of  these,  and  on  which  no  one  Is  ever 
employed  long  enough  to  become  very  proficient.  Such 
works  ean  only  be  done  on  time,  and  should  be  charged 
for  aa  time,  with  tbe  necessair  printer's  allowance  for 
rent,  fire,  wear  and  tetir,  superintendence,  proof-reading 
and  make-up. 

It  is  usual  where  a  few  words  in  foreign  characters 
occur  here  and  there  to  allow  the  compositor  by  the  piece 
something  extra  for  his  trouble.  For  instance,  Hebrew 
words  with  kemed  vowels  arc  charged  for  by  the  em- 
ployer in  New  York  at  eight  cents  apiece  ;  notnnvingac- 
cents,  six  cents.  A  part  of  this  is  given  to  the  workman. 
German  executed  in  an  office  without  particular  facilities 
ought  to  be  worth  10  per  cent,  extra  for  reprint,  but  in 
manuscript  30  per  cent.  more.  It  Is  then  probable  that 
monev  will  be  lost  on  it.  Greek  is  worth  about  double, 
and  this  should  be  charged  for  matter  not  exceeding  a 
single  sheet.  Offices  fitted  for  this  work  may,  however, 
do  printing  in  It  for  10  or  15  per  cent.  leas.  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Italian,  French  an<l  Dutch  should  be  charged 
for  at  least  10  per  cent,  more  on  reprint  and  IS  percent, 
more  on  manuscript.  Welsh  should  take  as  much  as 
German.  It  is  Impossible  for  those  who  do  not  know 
Welsh  to  read  prootsof  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  spell- 
ing out  every  word.  This  is  also  the  cose  with  Hunga- 
rian, Polish.  Bohemian  and  many  other  languages.  In  all 
estimates  upon  work  in  foreign  tongues  there  must  be  an 
unusual  allowance  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reading 
proofs.  It  does  not  often  pay  for  an  office  to  do  woix 
in  foreicn  languages  ;  tbediawbacksare  toomany.  See 
un<ler  the  heading  of  each  language,  and  also  under  the 
head  of  Lanodaoes. 

Forel.— An  extra  cover  for  a  book,  designed  to  pro- 
tect it.     Also  spelt  forrill. 

Foreman. — The  executive  officer  of  a  printing-office. 
In  England  he  is  generally  known  as  an  overseer,  but  on 
newspapeis  there  be  is  the  printer.  Uucb  depends  upon 
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his  skill  and  executive  ability.  In  offices  of  any  consid- 
erable size  there  are  separate  foremen  for  the  composing- 
room,  pressroom  and  bindery,  and  in  very  large  offices 
this  may  again  be  subdivided  into  foremen  for  the  book- 
room,  job-room,  Adams  press  room,  newspaper  presses, 
book  pressroom,  edition  bindery  and  job  bmdery.  In 
the  Congressional  Printing-Office  there  are  half  a  dozen 
foremen  in  the  various  departments  of  the  composing- 
room.  In  such  mammoth  establishments  much  system 
is  required  to  avoid  friction.  The  foreman  of  a  printing- 
office  or  of  a  department  of  it  should  himself  have  been 
bred  to  the  business.  He  must  not  only  know  when  the 
work  is  well  done,  but  be  able  to  show  others  how  to  do 
it.  This  involves  familiarity  with  the  smallest  details. 
In  the  composing-room  he  receives  the  copy,  gives  it  to 
his  men  with  detailed  instructions,  examines  its  proness 
and  determines  whether  it  is  properly  executed.  It  the 
office  is  busy  the  stones  must  be  kept  free  from  unim- 
portant worK,  so  that  the  important  forms  can  be  made 
ready,  thus  keeping  the  presses  in  operation.  It  is  the 
business  of  every  foreman  to  see  that  his  men  and  bo)rs 
do  a  good  day's  work.  He  hires  and  discharges,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  his  department. 
The  foreman  of  a  pressroom  assigns  his  men  to  their 
presses,  determines  the  forms  they  shall  put  on,  watches 
the  impression  and  keeps  account  of  all  tiiat  is  done.  In 
each  place  books  must  be  kept,  showing  the  time  of  the 
men  ;  or,  in  the  composing-room,  the  quantity  of  type 
set.  To  do  this  the  foreman  must  be  on  hand  when  the 
office  is  opened  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  until  it 
is  closed  at  night.  He  keeps  a  record  of  the  work  per- 
formed, so  that  it  can  be  referred  to  instantly.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  apprentices  or  boys,  for  waste  and 
for  discipline.  A  large  part  of  the  success  of  any  estab- 
lishment depends  upon  the  foremen. 

Stower  lays  down  in  his  book,  published  in  1808,  a 
number  of  valuable  rules  for  foremen,  which,  in  a  mod- 
ernized form,  and  adapted  to  the  material  and  usage  of 
toKlay,  are  given  herewith.  It  is  Ids  business  in  a  small 
office  to  open  and  close  the  place,  and  to  see  that  lights 
are  out  and  the  fires  properly  and  securely  cared  for.  In 
a  larger  printing-house  there  is  a  watchman  or  porter 
who  attends  to  this  work.  He  should  be  well  acouainted 
with  the  exact  state  of  every  work  in  hand.  No  man 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  too  lar^e  a  take  of  copy,  as 
that  impedes  the  make-up.  He  Aould  see  that  forms 
are  imposed  as  soon  as  possible  after  composition  is  com- 

Eleted,  that  there  may  be  a  return  of  letter.  Occasionally 
e  may  be  obliged  to  read  proofs,  and  he  should  be  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  do  this.  He  keeps  extm  sorts  and 
leads  under  his  own  supervision,  and  if  it  is  thought  nec- 
essaiT  to  lock  them  up  he  is  the  custodian  of  tlie  keys. 
It  is  his  duty  to  examine  the  first  sheet  of  a  work  after  it 
has  gone  to  press,  to  see  that  the  press  revise  is  correct^ 
and  that  it  is  properly  imposed  for  folding.  The  sheet 
is  brought  to  him  by  the  pressman. 

A  vcr^r  important  part  of  the  foreman's  duty  is  the 
preparation  of  the  pay-roll  and  the  determination  of  the 
compensation  of  the  other  workmen.  It  should  be  his 
determination  to  keep  his  expenses  down  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  greatest  facilities 
to  the  work  and  paying  enough  to  the  men  to  get  a  good 
class  of  help.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  weekly  hands 
in  a  composing-room  ask  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  Some 
of  these  can  do  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  much  as  others. 
It  is  therefore  good  policy  to  give  superior  men  nine- 
teen, twenty  or  twenty -one  dollars,  and  to  ffet  rid  of  those 
whose  performance  is  small,  although  good.  When  both 
piece  and  weekly  compositors  are  engaged  it  is  frequently 
economical  to  put  a  new  work  in  the  hands  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  work  cim  thereby 
be  executed  at  a  given  price.  The  charges  to  customers 
on  time-work  should  be  rigidly  examined,  and  no  more 
should  be  charged  for  than  has  actually  been  spent,  while 
at  the  same  time  everything  should  be  entered,  proof- 
reading, superintendence  and  other  incidental  charges. 
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It  is  of  importance  to  see  that  the  men  are  present  at  the 
beginning  of  work  and  reEuly  to  proceed,  and  that  they 
do  not  stop  before  the  hour  of  intermission.  This  can 
more  easily  be  done  in  a  composing-room  than  In  a  press- 
room, as  the  machines  must  be  cared  for.  Yet  here,  by 
having  fires  kindled  early  and  presses  put  into  condition 
before  7  o'clock,  the  work  can  beein  almost  promptly  on 
the  stroke.  At  night,  instead  of  stopping  at  a  quarter 
of  6  o'clock,  or  ten  minutes  before,  the  nuuchines  can  run 
until  the  hour  ends,  afterwards  being  cared  for  by  a  man 
who  remains  for  that  purpose. 

Forestaj.— The  parts  of  the  extreme  end  of  the 
wooden  hand-press  supporting  the  carriage,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  bed,  frisket  and  tympan. 

Forging. — A  printer  never  should  allow  himself  to 
reprint  for  any  one  whom  he  does  not  know  anything 
having  a  money  value,  such  as  tickets  of  admission,  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness,  restaurant  checks,  note-heads, 
and  so  on,  which  may  be  used  b^  sharpers  to  deceive 
with.  Every  few  years  some  pnnters  m  our  Eastern 
cities  get  into  trouble  by  printing  securities  for  South 
American  or  Central  American  governments.  Those 
who  thus  bring  in  the  Jobs  frequently  have  no  right  to 
do  so.  The  securities  aealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  are  executed  upon  steel,  and  their  evidences 
of  indebtedness  must  be  well  engraved  and  well  printed. 
The  committee  on  this  subject  h^s  frequently  refused  to 
list  those  kinds  of  securities  which  do  not  have  their 
paper  representatives  very  carefully  executed.  Among 
the  contrivances  to  prevent  forgery  are  peculiar  inks 
which  cannot  be  imitated  nor  cleanea  off,  peculiarpaper, 

{)resswork  executed  both  on  the  rolling-press  and  upon 
ctter-press  machines,  and  singular  signatures,  number- 
ing and  gilding. 

The  paper  used  for  governments  or  for  great  corpora- 
tions is  mquently  manufactured  for  them  alone,  and 
contains  within  it  some  peculiar  fibre  or  method  of  mak- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  prevention  of 
forgery,  as  such  paper  would  not  be  made  for  any  other 
than  well-known  persons,  and  would  be  delivered  to  a 
good  business  house  for  the  execution  of  the  printing. 
The  only  chance  of  the  forger  is  to  steal  some  of  the 
paper,  and  as  paper  is  heavy  a  great  deal  cannot  be  taken 
at  once.  Printing  with  two  colors  tends  to  safety,  and 
printing  in  three  or  four  colors  is  still  more  difficult,  as 
the  number  of  printing-offices  which  can  do  this  worit 
well  is  small.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  that  what- 
ever is  done  by  one  man  habitually  can  be  done  by  an- 
other. And  there  are  no  colors  known  to  one  ink  maker 
or  chemist  which  cannot  be  repeated  by  a  second.  The 
method  chiefly  adopted  is  to  have  the  design  large  and 
of  considerable  complexity,  and  then  have  each  part  en- 
graved with  the  utmost  care.  There  are  enough  persons 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  involved  in  counterfeit- 
ing to  imitate  the  largest  and  finest  productions  of  the 
bank-note  engraver,  but  unfortunately  for  them  they 
cannot  come  together  and  work  upon  a  single  j ob.  They 
are  in  different  places  and  are  nearly  all  under  suspicion ; 
if  they  should  unite  they  would  certainly  be  captured, 
and  consequently  they  are  compelled  to  work  in  small 
squads,  two,  three  or  four  at  the  most.  Their  tools  must 
be  simple,  as  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  destroy  them, 
and  the  really  artistic  work  upon  a  certificate  or  note  is 
generally  executed  by  one  man,  as  it  is  impossible  safely 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  others.  There  is,  therefore, 
much  unevcnness  in  the  execution  of  a  counterfeit  note. 
It  may  appear  as  good  as  the  original  taken  altogether, 
but  certain  details  will  be  deficient.  Acute  eyes  soon 
discover  discrepancies,  and  the  security  is  then  no  longer 
negotiable. 

One  method  which  seemed  likely  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  imitation  was  that  of  photog- 
raphy, but  this  is  not  available  when  two  or  more  colors 
are  used,  and  it  does  not  take  a  good  reproduction  from 
monochromes.    Its  value  would  be  in  process  plates,  if 
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those  could  be  used.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the 
case  that  a  printing-plate  made  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  gelatine  or  other  sensitive  material  is  never  as  good 
as  copperplate  or  type  work.  There  is  a  certain  scratchi- 
ness  and  inefficiency  about  the  lines  which  reveal  the 
method  by  which  the  plate  has  been  made.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lines  are  charged  with  ink  the  print  looks 
roudcW  and  indistinct.  McSem  preventives  of  forgery 
therefore  consist  in  excellent  worK  everywhere,  the  offl- 
dais  knowing  that,  while  possible,  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  counterfeiters  can  imitate  with  exactitude  the 
whole  of  a  bond  or  bank-note ;  Uie  use  of  peculiar  paper, 
usually  of  a  different  color  from  that  generally  employed ; 
more  or  less  multicolored  inks ;  care  in  the  pressroom, 
to  see  that  no  sheets  ^t  lost,  mislaid  or  stolen,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  signatures  afterwards  so  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  security  can  be  easily  tested. 

The  onl^  method  not  so  far  mentioned  is  that  which 
cannot  be  imitated  by  the  hand  of  man,  although  pho- 
tography wiU  give  a  reproduction.  It  is  nature  print- 
ing. It  has  been  observed  that  in  a  kaleidoscope,  no 
matter  how  mimy  ma^  be  the  changes,  the  same  design 
never  recurs,  llie  veining  of  one  leaf  differs  from  that 
of  another,  and  however  closely  two  objects  of  one  kind 
in  nature  resemble  each  other,  were  is  always  to  be  found 
some  variation,  ^nerallv  ^^rcat.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  to  take  molds  m  wax  or  plaster,  from  which 
stereotype  plates  can  be  made.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
repeat  the  design  if  the  plate  is  destroyed.  AnoUier 
might  be  made  somewhat  like  it,  but  not  identical.  Upon 
this  subject  Alfred  E.  Parks  a  few  years  ago  read  a  pa- 
per before  the  New  York  Typoeraphical  Society  which 
gave  a  very  clear  explanation  of  what  could  be  done. 

He  remarked  that  nature  furnishes  an  infinite  variety 
of  products  and  processes  from  and  by  which  printing- 
suitaces  may  be  obtained,  each  kind  repeating  itself  some- 
what in  general  appearance,  but  never  in  detail,  each 
being  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  imitate,  and  most  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiful,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  used 
in  ordinary  ornamental  work.  Take,  for  instance,  a  lit- 
tle sulphate  of  magnesia,  commonly  called  Epsom  salts ; 
make  a  strong  solution,  cover  the  face  of  a  piece  of  plate- 
glass  and  let  it  evaporate  very  slowly.  The  glass  will  be 
covered  with  a  foliated  network  of  crystals,  somewhat 
like  window-glass  on  a  frosty  day,  except  that,  properly 
done,  the  crystals  will  be  separate  and  not  connected  at 
the  edges.  A  mold  may  be  taken  by  pressure  in  wax, 
from  which  the  salts  can  be  washed  out  by  water ;  then 
take  an  electrotype  from  this,  which  in  turn  is  to  be  used 
as  the  mold  from  which  to  obtain  the  plate  to  be  printed 
from,  and  you  have  a  beautiful  picture  of  crystallization 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  same  process,  for  the 
crystals  will  not  dispose  themselves  twice  alike  any  more 
than  the  glasses  in  a  kaleidoscope ;  nor  by  hand,  for  it  is 
too  complicated  to  draw  ;  nor  by  transferring  or  letter- 
ing, for  It  has  been  partly  printed  over  with  black  let- 
tering. Oxalic  acid  similarly  treated  gives  a  much  finer 
crystal,  and  a  plate  which  must  be  worked  with  the  best 
black  ink.  Coarser  but  still  exquisite  crystals  may  be 
obtained  by  soaking  a  slab  of  marble  in  water  all  night 
and  in  the  morning  wiping  the  top  dry  and  packing  it  in 
a  freezing  mixture.  The  water,  forced  to  the  top,  will 
freeze  in  beautiful  foliated  shapes.  The  mold  from  this 
might,  perhaps,  be  taken  in  plaster ;  but  if  wax  is  used 
it  must  be  quite  cold.  Again,  a  solution  of  gum  traga- 
canth  is  made,  as  in  the  marbling  of  paper.  Have  one 
oily  solution  and  one  solution  of  ox -gall,  which  sprinkle 
precisely  as  for  paper ;  if  preferred  add  a  few  iron  filings 
to  one  or  both  solutions.  These  solutions  will  spread  ex- 
actly as  colors  diffuse  themselves.  Having  obtained  a 
satisfactory  surface,  take  it  up  on  a  piece  of  zinc  instead 
of  paper ;  expose  the  zinc  to  acid,  as  in  the  anastatic 
process,  and  Uie  oil-covered  parts  will  not  be  affected. 
This  will  produce  a  beautiful  marbled  ground  which,  if 
well  done,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  copy.  Take 
a  sheet  of  gutta-percha ;  warm  it ;  sprinkle  iron  filings 


upon  it  and  fold  it  over  two  or  three  times,  kneadine  it 
slightly.  Let  it  get  cool  and  hard  ;  then  cut  it  carefully 
in  two  across  the  folds  and  there  will  be  a  series  of  irreg- 
ular layers  of  filings  and  gutta-percha,  the  beauty  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  skill  exerted  in  manipulat- 
ing them.  Try  again  if  not  pleased  at  first,  and  when 
suited  dip  the  smooth  face  into  nitric  acid,  which  will 
eat  out  the  iron  and  leave  the  gum.  Take  a  plaster  mold 
from  this  and  a  stereotype  plate.  A  wax  mold  cannot 
be  taken,  because  the  wax  will  stick  in  the  rough  places 
where  the  filings  have  been  eaten  out.  Of  course,  the 
lines  may  be  waved.  Take  a  block  of  some  knotty,  irreg- 
ularly grained  wood  and  have  it  planed  across  in  the  (fl- 
rection  in  which  the  grain  is  most  distorted.  Then  soak 
it  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  softer  parts  of  the  wood  will 
be  charred  and  destroyed  faster  than  the  harder  spot»,  so 
that  thcgrain  of  the  wood  will  appear  in  ridges  and  hol- 
lows. This  may  be  duplicated  by  a  plaster  cast  and 
stereotype,  and,  on  account  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  grain 
of  most  woods,  will  be  absolutely  incapable  of  reproduc- 
tion, even  by  the  same  process  and  from  the  same  block. 

If  a  pane  of  glass  is  firmly  held  by  one  point  and 
sprinkled  with  fine  sand  or  lycopodium  seed,  and  then 
ii  a  violin  bow  is  drawn  across  the  edge  so  as  to  produce 
a  musical  note  the  seed  will  arrange  itself  into  very  curi- 
ous figures — stars,  squares,  triangles  and  so  on.  These 
cannot  be  reproduced  exactly  by  the  same  process  with- 
out getting  the  same  pane  of  glass,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
same  shape,  size,  thickness  and  density,  holding  it  at 
the  same  point,  drawing  the  bow  at  the  same  place  and 
having  the  same  quantity  of  seed  sprinkled  in  the  same 
manner.  The  figures,  however,  may  be  taken  in  a  wax 
mold,  from  whicn  the  seed  may  be  eaten  out  with  acid 
before  taking  an  clectrotyi>e  plate. 

But  the  most  valuable  method  of  producing  impres- 
sions of  natural  objects  which  cannot  be  imitated  is  that 
which  is  conducted  as  follows.  If  a  soft  object  is  pressed 
powerfully  between  two  plates  of  metal  even  tolerably 
hard  it  will  nevertheless  leave  a  full  impression  on  them, 
which  can  be  used  for  printing.  Thus,  if  the  leaf  of  a 
tree  is  placed  between  two  plates  of  lead  or  copper  and 
passed  through  a  rolling-mill  each  plate  will  receive  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  leaf,  which  may  be  used  as  an 
engraved  block,  printing  the  leaf  in  white  on  a  colored 
ground.  It  may,  indewi,  generally  be  used  after  the 
copperplate  fashion.  Numbers  of  natural  objects  which 
never  exactly  duplicate  themselves  may  be  used  in  this 
manner  to  obtain  tint  grounds  of  great  beauty,  such  as 
feathers,  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  skeletons  of  leaves, 
leaves  of  the  arbor  vita,  and  so  on,  very  few  of  which 
could  be  imitated  and  all  of  which  would  be  of  value. 
A  large  feather,  with  every  alternate  vane  cut  out  care- 
fully and  removed  by  combing,  would  form  a  splendid 
ground,  for  the  barbs  and  hooKs  on  the  remaining  vanes 
would  appear  finer  than  the  finest  engraving. 

Forks. — Receptacles  which  hold  the  spindles  of  ma- 
chine rollers. 

Form. — A  page  or  pages  of  type  in  regular  order  and 
rejwly  for  printing.  It  consists  of  the  type,  the  footstick, 
the  sidestick,  the  quoins  and  the  chase.  In  book  forms 
there  are  also  additional  pieces  of  furniture  between  the 
pages.  It  is  essential  in  a  well  made-up  form  that  every 
page  shall  be  of  exactly  the  same  length,  no  one  being 
a  lead  shorter  or  longer  than  another.    This  is  accom- 

glished  by  making  up  each  page  to  a  gauge,  the  foot-line 
eing  miued  on  ordinary  paces,  blank  pages  and  short 
pages  having  quadrat  lines,  slugs  and  pieces  of  furniture 
added  until  they  are  also  of  the  length  of  the  full  pages. 
Making-up  in  a  book  form  begins  at  the  lower  page, 
nearest  tlie  left  hand,  at  one  comer  of  the  form.  'Die 
ages  having  been  laid  down,  and  compared  after  being 
aid  down  to  sec  that  none  are  trans|>osed,  the  furniture 
which  goes  Ix^tween  them  is  added,  tiie  chase  is  put  over, 
the  side  and  foot  sticks  are  laid  in  their  positions,  the 
cords  are  taken  off,  the  inner  first,  and  the  other  pages 
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&re  pushed  up  against  the  furniture  which  surrounds 
them.  Quoins  arc  then  put  In  and  tightened  with  the 
flneer ;  the  form  is  again  looked  over  to  sec  if  any  page 
ia  short  or  long,  and  Uie  locking-up  begins.  Before  the 
pages  are  really  tight  they  are  planed  down,  an  opera- 
tion which  is  genenilly  repeated  when  the  locking-up  is 
complete.  The  solidity  of  a.  form  entirely  depends  upon 
Uie  squareness  with  which  tlic  type  stands  on  lU  feet,  the 
trueness  of  the  furniture,  the  absence  of  binding,  and 
the  evenness  and  thoroughness  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
type  from  all  sides.  Metal  furniture  should  always  be 
used  when  poaalblc,  and  iron  sidesticks  and  footsticks  are 
better  than  those  made  of  wood.  Opinions  are  divided 
in  respect  to  the  value  of  wooden  and  mechanical  quoins. 
Pressure  should  first  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  pages 
rather  than  to  the  aide.  Il  the  form  is  large,  crossbara 
are  Bdvlsabie,  those  welded  in  being  preferable  to  the 
shifting  bars.  The  chase  should  be  as  thick  as  is  prac- 
ticable. If  oneof  a  pair  it  is  necessarily  tjiin  where  they 
Join.  Ail  chases  bulge  somewhat  when  locked  up,  the 
thinner  more  than  the  others.  This  cannot  be  entirely 
remedied,  but  when  it  exists  the  quoins  at  the  ends  of 
the  sidestlck  and  footstick  should  be  tighter  than  those 
In  the  middle.  Electrotype  forms  must  w  locked  up  very 
tightly.    The  cut  shown  ia  a  French  one.    It  is  not  con- 
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Bldered  good  wotfananshlp  in  this  countiy  to  have  the 
sideatlclu  and  footsticks  Incline  towards  the  centre  of 
the  form,  for  tlic  force  used  in  locking  up  one  lends  to 
make  the  other  weak.  Tlie  tidck  end  of  each  beveled 
piece  ^ould  rest  against  the  chase. 

Newspaper  forms  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
made  up  with  ex[>editioD,  sjid  consequently  it  Is  tlie 
habit  on  daily  papers  to  liandle  each  page  separately. 
This  enables  a  great  number  of  make-ups  to  work  at 
once.  Each  page  In  country  pspera  is  frequently  on  a 
■mall  stone  by  itself,  but  more  generally  on  a  stone  which 
holds  two  pages.  In  the  latler  esse  tliree  men  con  work 
at  once  on  a  given  page,  one  at  the  top,  one  at  the  bot- 
tom and  one  at  the  side,  but  in  the  former  four  men  can 
be  employed.  The  beginning  of  each  page  is  at  the  left 
hand,  nearest  lo  the  make-up.  No  furniture  of  wood  la 
used,  all  sidesticks  and  footsticks  being  of  iron.  The  or- 
dinary six  and  seven  column  pages  can  be  lifted  from 
the  stone  by  one  man  and  taken  to  the  elevator  for  the 
pressroom  by  him.  but  larger  forms  are  carried  by  two 
men.  They  lift  the  form  from  thestone  juatasif  it  were 
a  board,  and  do  not  tilt  it  on  its  edge,  and  it  ia  placed  on 
Uie  stone  in  the  same  way.  Very  heavy  forms,  or  those 
weighing  beyond  four  hundred  pounds,  are  best  taken 
off  and  on  by  a  miniature  derrick. 

If  the  form  is  intended  to  i>e  worked  on  a  type-revolv- 
ing press,  now  almost  out  of  use,  it  is  made  up  on  a  bed 
kiu>wn  as  a  turtle,  a  page  at  a  time.    Tlie  page  forma  a 


segment  of  a  cirele,  the  curve  being  very  gentle,  lite 
head-lines  and  the  heading  of  the  page  follow  thla  eurve. 
The  columns  are  made  up  on  the  top  of  the  turtle,  the 
mlea  used  at  the  end  of  articles  and  the  advertisement 
rulesbeinghollowedatthocentre  of  the  bottom  and  con- 
vex at  the  top.  Each  column  Is  secured  by  a  column 
rule,  much  thicker  at  the  lop  than  at  the  txtttom,  and 
these  column  rules  arc  rabbeted  into  the  head-line  and 
the  footstick.  After  the  whole  page  is  made  up  and  jus- 
tified the  matter  is  planed  down  and  then  locked  up  by 
screws.  Each  part  of  the  page  is  held  In  place  by  the 
other  parts,  a  necessity  for  preventing  a  loss  of  the  whole 
orapart  by  centrifugal  action.  The  whole  turtle,  mean- 
ing the  bed  and  the  form  upon  it,  ia  placed  upon  the 
outer  cireumference  of  the  drum  of  a  very  large  cylin- 
der, which  makes  three  thousand  revolutions  an  hour. 
Unless  thus  securely  faatened  there  la  great  danger  of 
accident. 

Since  the  general  Introduction  of  paper  atereotyping 
the  turtle  and  the  press  upon  which  It  waa  printed  nave 
been  dispensed  with,  but  pages  are  still  made  up  on 
trucks  with  tables,  standing  about  three  feet  high.  This 
has  been  so  great  a  convemenee  that  it  is  likely  never  to 
be  discarded^  The  furniture  Is  all  metal,  the  locking.up 
is  accomplished  by  screws,  with  or  without  the  wedge 
system,  and  the  page  is  slid  off  from  the  make-up  table 
to  the  hot  table  of  the  stereotyper.  It  is  doubtless  the 
case,  as  alleged,  that  justification  on  dally  papers  is  far 
worse  tlian  it  used  to  be  when  type  itself  was  used  upon 
the  press. 

In  lob  offices  many  forma  sre  made  up  In  chases  of 
just  aoout  the  size  of  the  paper  used.  Some  of  these  are 
very  long  In  proportion  lo  their  width.  A  useful  inno- 
vation in  England  Is  to  have  pieces  of  steel  or  iron  fur- 
niture cross  the  page,  acting  as  regleta,  ao  far  as  the 
appearance  of  the  printed  matter  is  concerned,  but  fit 
ting  into  notches  in  tlte  chase  and  sidestlck,  thus  pre- 
venting any  sagging.  Such  an  expedient  as  this  is  well 
worth  considering,  ss  poster  forms  are  frequently  the 
very  largest  which  a  press  can  take  on.  All  assemblages 
of  plates  for  a  press  aesigned  to  go  on  at  one  time  consti- 
tute a  form.  They  may  oe  for  several  sheets  of  A  given 
work,  or  for  sheets  of  different  works  imposed  or  put  on 
the  press  together. 

When  forms  have  been  worked  off  thev  are  dcpodted 
In  some  secure  place,  except  they  are  to  oe  immediately 
distributed.  Unless  they  nave  wood-cuts  in  them  they 
are  usually  wet  at  this  time,  lye  being  used  to  clean  oS 
the  ink.  It  is  common  In  moat  small  and  in  many  large 
offices  for  the  forms  to  be  set  up.  In  a  somewhat  Inclined 
position,  against  any  convenient  wail  or  frame,  some- 
times laeiug  kept  there  for  a  long  time.  Another  plan  is 
to  insert  them  m  a  rack  partitioned  off,  each  wall  having 
an  incline.  This  la  much  preferable  to  the  other  way, 
as  accldenta  can  happen  ver^  easily  to  such  exposed 
forms.  But  still  another  plan  is  to  put  the  forma  mto  a 
rack  made  of  two  cleats,  one  upright  and  against  the 
wall,  tile  other  horizontal  on  the  floor.  The  Tatter  pre- 
vents them  from  slipping  sidewlse,  and  the  one  fastened 
against  the  wall  keei)R  them  upright.  It  Is  far  cheaper 
than  the  other,  and  the  forms  can  be  looked  at  much 
more  easily.  In  a  large  office  tags  should  be  tied  to  each 
form  BO  that  It  can  be  quickly  identified.  All  the  stand- 
ing forms  should  be  frequently  examined,  the  furniture 
looked  at  and  the  quoins  tightened.  If  the  whole  looks 
very  shaky  draw  out  the  form,  place  a  letter-board  to  the 
bacK,  lay  it  upon  a  stone  and  lock  it  up  again.  If  any 
pages  are  loose  add  a  lead  or  two.  Standing  forms 
should  not  be  picked.  Manv  forms  are  laid  upon  letter- 
boards  and  there  preserved  between  one  working  and 
another.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  where  there  are 
many  wood-cuts  or  wood-mounted  electrotypes. 

Form  Dances.— When  the  tines  have  not  been  well 
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tries  if  the  torn  wfll  lift,  and  Sods  that  quadrate.  1«tt«TB 
ftnd  spaces  or  anj  of  them  drop  down  and  will  not  rise, 
it  \H  uid  thai  the  fonn  dances. — Mamn. 

Hie  tenn  is  more  properly  applied  to  a  form  when.  Id 
lieing  lifted  from  the  atoae,  kttera.  spaces  or  quadrats 
will  drop  lower  down  than  their  proper  Bituation  with- 
out entirely  diaengagiuc  themselves  from  the  form.  This 
frequently  happens. — Savage. 

Porm  Blaoa This  is  said  of  a  form  which  has  been 

properly  made  up  and  properly  lacked  up,  and  eonae- 
quently  lifts  wittiout  sagging  or  leaving  lettera  behind. 

.  o  having  too  great 
k  quantity  of  wood  in  it,  it  Lows  upward,  like  an  arch. 
The  remedy  is  to  kwsen  it  slightly,  plane  it  down,  and 
then  lock  it  up  again,  when  It  arises  from  simple  causes. 
In  other  cases  it  n  well  to  eisminc  the  form  carefully  to 
see  what  occasitMis  this  defect. 

Fonn-Bo«rd. — The  same  as  Lbtteb-Boabd,  which 

Pomt-CftrrUtge.— A  small  truck  on  two  wheels  for 
moving  forms  about.  The  tires  should  be  covered  with 
india-rubber. 


Fomi-Hook. — A  hook  used  for  flshlng  small  forms 
out  of  the  lye  trough. — Jaeobi.  This  practice  is  unknown 
in  America. 

If  elevator  to  carry  forms  from 

Form-Raoka— Racks  mode  for  holding  forms  in  a 
perpendicular  or  slanting  position. 

Fomi»  (Ital.).— A  sheet  upon  which  both  the  first 
form  and  Its  backing  are  printed.  In  Bpanlah  this  in- 
dicates a  form  of  type.  Forma  or  tamaRo.  the  size  or 
shape  given  to  the  pages  of  a  hook  so  that  they  will  cor- 
respond to  a  given  form,  as  octavo,  duodecimo,  Ac. 


considered  on  the  stone. 
FonnRtbildner  (Oer.).— A  maker-up. 
FOTmatbUdang  (Qer.). — Imposing  a  form. 
Fonnato  (Ital.).— The  size  and  shape  of  a  book. 
Forme  (Ft.). — A  form.    This  is  also  another  spelling 


rect.  "rteeditorof  tbePrintere'Be^lerwrotetoWill- 
iam  Blades,  who  replied  that  In  his  opinion  fonn  was  the 
preferable  Hpelling.  The  word  was  used  in  that  nay  by 
Hoxon,  Smith,  Luckombe,  Btowcr,  Savage,  Timperley 
and  all  Americans ;  forme  waa  used  by  only  five  persons, 
Johnson,  Hansard,  Southward,  Ooula  and  Wilson. 

Poniltiiraa(8p.). — Sorts  (to  make  up  a  shortage  in  a 
new  font  of  type). 

Fort  (Fr.).— Thick,  strong ;  papier  fort,  thick  paper ; 
un  fort  volume,  a  thick  volume. 


dghty  pages.    It  is  n 


a  thirty-t' 


1  with  a □  Inset  of 


ForwKTdlng. — The  procenes  In  binding  a  book,  fi- 
clusivc  of  the  merely  ornamental  detitilsat  the  last.  The 
term  begins  with  folding,  as  used  by  some  binders,  but 
with  some  others  only  when  the  sewing  is  completed. 
Tiie  sheets  arrive  from  the  printer's  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state,  with  the  ink  set,  and  having  passed  through  the 
standing  press,  where  the  indentations  have  been  taken 
They  are  folded  in  the  biudery.  with  one  fold  for 


ly  goes,  BS  the  thickness  at  the  fold  makes  Ihe  sheet  un- 
equal. Qreat  care  must  be  eicreiscd  in  this  operation. 
When  there  are  many  folds  or  the  paper  is  very  stiff  it 
is  advisable  to  cut  tbeheadof  the  sheets,  doing  this  just 
beyond  the  back  or  middle  fold.  This  prevents  the  sheet 
from  running  Into  a  side  crease.  The  sheets  upon  which 
sixty-four,  seventy-two,  ninetv-aii  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages  are  found  are  only  thus  imposed 
and  printed  for  the  convenience  of  presswork.  They 
should  generally  be  cut  apart,  so  that  two,  three  or  four 
sections  can  be  made  from  them,  each  of  tliese  sections 
then  folding  without  regard  to  the  others.  A  section 
differs  from  a  sheet  in  hemg  the  number  of  leaves  which 
are  sewed  together  at  once.  Much  foldlne  Is  done  by 
machinery.  See  under  Foldiko.Foldibo-HaciiinbmhI 
Skction. 

After  all  of  the  sheets  of  a  book  are  folded  thev  must 
be  brought  together,  so  as  to  make  from  the  wnole  as 
many  bwks  as  there  are  sheets  in  any  part.  A  certain 
book  mav  have  eight  hundred  pages,  with  sixteen  pages 
in  each  sheet.  The  edition  is  two  thousand.  There  are 
conseQuently  fifty  piles,  each  of  them  having  two  tliou- 
sand  sheets.  If  the  book  has  been  a  long  time  In  going 
through  the  press  nearly  all  of  the  sheets  may  b&ve  been 
folded  and  put  away  before  the  time  comes  for  binding 
any  of  them.  They  are  then  brought  out,  or  onoueh  at 
them  for  present  uses,  and  when  sultlclent  has  neen 
taken  Uiu  remainder  Is  again  put  away.  On  a  long  table 
or  on  scverul  tables  these  fifty  piles  are  arranged  hi  regu- 


two  with  an  inset  of  a  sixteen. 

r. — One  who  works  at  forwarding. 


lar  order,  each  according  U>  Its  signature  or  the  mark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  Intended  for  a  direction 
to  tbc  binder.  The  girl  who  giittu'rs  begins  at  the  last 
sheet,  laying  it  on  her  left  arm,  and  then  the  next  to  the 
lust,  and  HO  on  until  all  are  Kiitben^l,  the  sheet  last  gath- 
ered, or  the  title-page.  Iiavftig  no  signature.  She  lays 
down  this  gsthcrfng  or  colloctiou  of  sheets,  which  will 
make  one  perfect  book,  and  then  begins  another,  Sev- 
eral girls  are  usually  thus  employed  at  once,  and  when 
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the  book  Is  in  a  hiiny  nutnj  of  them.  Thef  thus  get 
Into  each  other's  vaj.  A  more  convenient  method  of 
gathering  ia  to  have  u  revolving  plntfonn,  apon  which 
the  Bbeets  are  placed  io  regular  order.  The  giria  alt 
nround  this  table,  and  as  the  piles  pass  by  them  take  one 
Hliei't  off  of  each.  Thus  great  speed  Is  attained.  See 
Qatderinq. 


thus  ID  Ijooks,  to  s> 


:  that 


misplaced.  It  is  done  very  riipidly.  When  forms  are 
imposed  as  fours,  eights,  sixtccits  or  thirty-twos  little 
difficulty  can  arise.  Signature  C  follows  signature  B, 
and  BO  on  throughnut  the  alphabet,  omitting  In  some 

Silaces  the  Jaud  in  some  others  VorW,  and  signature  11 
ollows  signature  10,  If  Bgurea  are  employed.  But  in 
twelvea,  cightcena,  twenty-fours  and  other  forma  wliich 
nre  the  multiples  of  three,  part  of  the  sheet  Is  generally 
cut  olT  and  folded  in  as  an  inset.    Thcac  are  denoted  by 


e  right.  So,  also,  pains  are  necessary  with  detached 
mnpa  or  plates.  Formerly  a  table  givm^  directions  to 
tiic  binder  where  these  should  go  was  printed  with  tlie 
book  ;  but  this  custom  has  died  out.  The  binder  must 
now  obtain  verbal  or  written  directions  from  the  pub- 
lisher or  person  who  desires  to  have  the  book  bound. 
Mention  Has  been  mailc  of  the  mark  on  the  back  of  mag- 
azines, which  Ifi  continuous  if  the  collation  is  correct. 
broken  if  any  pages  are  omitted,  and  lengthened  if  anv 
are  doubled.  This  Is,  however,  impracticable  on  worR 
gencnilly.  In  collating  the  book  is  held  in  the  right 
hand  at  the  right  top  comer ;  then,  with  a  turn  of  the 
wrist,  the  back  is  brought  to  the  front ;  the  sections  are 
fanned  out,  and  with  tlie  left  hand  the  sheets  are  brought 
back  to  an  anrie,  which  causes  them  when  releasea  to 
spring  forward,  so  that  the  letter  on  the  right  bottom 
comer  of  each  sheet  is  seen  in  turn.  The  twok  should 
always  be  beaten  or  rolled  before  putting  in  the  plates, 
especially  colored  onea. 

The  next  process  is  beating  or  rolling.  Much  of  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  work  dependa  upon  the  solidity 
which  tlie  sheets  acquire.  This  was  formerly  given  by  a 
hammer  with  a  broad.  Hat  face,  which  was  struck  against 
the  sheets  until  tliey  became  more  conipiict.  The  sheets 
were  laid  upon  a  solid  piece  of  iron  or  atone  and  pro- 
tected by  sheets  of  waate  paper  above  and  below  them 
to  prevent  glazing.    Tlie  t^ilckness  of  sheets  beaten  at 


once  vaa  about  half  an  Inch.  If  the  book  wi 
after  beating  each  part  separately  they  were  thei 
together.  The  position  of  the  paper  was  ccmi 
clwngcd.  In  rolling  fewer  sheets  are  taken.  T 
passed  through  between  sheets  of  tin,  the  madit 
ing  a  close  analogy  in  its  operation  to  a  clotheo-v 
Care  is  taken  not  to  put  in  too  many  sheets  at  cm 
have  too  great  a  pressure,  as  the  paper  becomes 
There  is  danger  also  of  set-off,  particularly  in  I 
made  to  dry  rapidly. 

In  America,  where  cloth  is  the  rule,  the  aolidlt 
book  ia  chiefly  attained  by  hydraulic  or  oUier  [ 
without  the  rolling-machine  or  without  beatine, 
of  these  operationa  are  comparatively  slow.  ^ 
draulic  press  gives  a  great  prcsBure.  Sheets  I 
down  as  tightly  as  it  can  be  done  in  an  ordinal] 
ing  press  are  sometimes  reduced  to  one-half  the 
the  hydinulic  press.  Another  method  employed 
tlie  signature  press.  In  this  the  folded  sheeta  on 
in  a  trough  with  two  sides  at  right  angles  to  eacl 
and  pressure  is  then  applied  at  the  two  enda  bi 
hydmulic.  ratchet  or  screw  power.  Used  Imm! 
after  the  sheets  are  folded,  it  insures  great  eoM 
time  and  space. 

When  the  book  is  taken  out  from  the  press  It  i 
made  ready  for  sewing.  If  for  flexible  binding  tl 
is  not  to  be  sawn  in,  but  marked ;  if  otherwise,  gnu 
made  with  the  saw.  In  the  former  the  cotd  Ilef 
outside  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  embedded  in  the  back 
cut  or  groove.  The  back  of  a  fair-sized  book  la 
intii  six  equal  portions,  with  the  excejition  of  thi 
most,  which  is  a  little  Urger.  This  ia  on  accoui 
optical  illusion.  If  they  were  exactly  alike  the 
would  seem  to  be  smaller  than  the  others.  Black 
are  DOW  made  with  a  lead-pencil  tn  each  place, 
the  head  und  tall,  as  near  to  the  end  as  possible,  i 
are  sawed  to  receive  the  kettle  or  securing  stitch, 
marks  and  grooves  must  be  made  with  great  ao 
When  the  book  is  to  be  sawn  in  it  is  marked  as 
but  the  back  is  sawed  both  for  the  bands 
and  the  kettle-stitch.  The  depth  of  the 
cut  Is  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
cord,  and  that  by  tlie  alze  of  the  book. 
If  too  larec  the  cords  move  in  the  groove 
and  the  Book  opens  bndly.  Two  thin 
cords  are  better  than  one  thick  one,  as 
they  lie  flat  on  the  back  better  than  a 
thick  cord.  This  sawing  ia  now  chiefly 
done  by  a  machine.  Sewino  and  tiie 
other  forms  of  fastening  the  sheets  to- 
gether are  treated  of  under  that  head. 
They  follow  next  after  the  process  de- 
scribed. 

The  book  is  next  trimmed,  the  end 
papers  billing  been  put  on.  Trimming 
IS  simply  to  cut  olT  the  irregularities  and 
Co  make  the  edges  true,  the  book  being 
left  as  large  as  possible.  This  is  done  In 
a  trimming-machine  when  quantities  are 
required,  but  when  only  a  book  or  two 
Is  thus  to  be  luindled  sometimes  with  a 
sharp,  brood-bladed  knife. 

Gluing  follows.  Glue  must  be  applied  uv  n 
to  the  back  to  hold  the  sections  together  a  h 
und  make  the  back  perfectly  true  during 
the  roundine  and  hacking.  Put  the  bw>k  betWf 
pieces  of  old  mill-board,  and  then  again  into  th 
press,  leaving  the  back  exposed.  Then  with  gl 
too  thick,  but  hot.  glue  the  back,  rubbing  it  in  n 
brush,  and  then  remove  tile  surplus  glue  with  the 
The  back  must  not  be  iillowed  to  get  too  drybef 
rounded,  cir  it  will  have  to  be  dampened  with  a 
to  give  the  glue  the  elasticity  ilesired.  but  it  sho 
be  wet.  It  should  be  left  about  an  hour,  or  unt 
lonjrer  feels  sticky  to  the  touch,  but  still  retail 
flexibility,    A  flexible-bound  book  should  be  r 
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themselves,  and  Od  no  account  by  the  heat  at  .  .  .. 
Zaehnsdorf  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  all  artitlcial  heat  in 
drying  in  any  process  of  bookbinding  is  injurious  to  the 

Rounding,  which  follows,  le  one  of  those  operations 
vhich  cannot  well  be  performed  by  an  amateur.    It  ap- 


plies to  the  bacli  of  a  book,  which  Is  nitulc  Ibe  seement 
of  a  circle.  Tlic  front  edge  corrcHponilH  exnttly  with  it, 
'The  book  is  to  be  laid  on  the  press  before  the  workman, 
with  the  fore-edge  towards  him  It  iu  Iheu  held  in  the 
left  hand  by  placing  the  thumb  on  the  fore-edge  and 
fingers  on  tLc  top  of  the  book  pointing  to  the  back,  so 


that  by  drawing  the  Angers  towards  the  thumb  or  by 
pressing  llngeiB  and  thumb  together  the  back  is  dnkWD 
towards  the  workman  at  an  an^lc.     In  this  position  the 


Putting  into  boards  is  the  next  process  in  leather  bind- 
ing, but  ue  last  or  nest  to  the  last  In  edition  work.  In 
tlic  latter  the  cover,  which  ia  a  board  enveloped  in  mus- 
lin, is  complete  when  added  to  the  sheets,  but  In  leather 
or  extra  work  the  pastt^boards  or  stiff  sides  arc  added 
while  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  sheela  are  ob- 
tained, cut  [o  the  proper  size,  trimmed  and  made  square. 
Edition  boards  are  cut  by  a  rotniy  cutter  into  a  number 
of  strips  at  a  time.  For  smidler  lots  table  shcarB  are  used 
for  cutting.  These  have  one  stationary  blade,  facing  up- 
wards, and  a  movable  blade  facing  downwiiids.  There 
are  also  portable  shears.  When  ready  the  covers  are  lined 
on  both  sides  for  whole  binding,  and  on  one  side  for  half 
binding.  The  reason  for  lining  them  is  t^  make  the 
boards  curve  inwards  towards  the  book.  The  various 
postings  would  cause  the  board  to  curve  the  contrary 
way  if  It  were  not  lined  ;  n  part  of  the  paper  turns  over. 
When  pasted  it  is  advisable  to  press  the  boards  to  make 
more  certain  of 
tbe  paper  adher- 
ing. When  the 
books  are  very 
thick  two  boards 
must  be  pasted  to-  BiiA-HOiRn  bhuri. 

gethcr.  not  only 

for  thickncsa  but  for  strength.  They  should  be  put  in  the 
standing  press  over  night.  Tlic  thinner  board  should  al- 
ways be  next  to  the  b^k.  After  lining  the  boards  they 
should  be  allowed  W  dry,  as  when  received  they  gener- 
ally have  considerable  moisture  When  perfectly  dry 
they  should  be  again  trimmed  und  squared.  They  are 
then  attached  to  Uie  book  by  lacing  the  cnib  of  the  cord 
through  holes  made  in  the  boanl.  The  boards  arc  to  be 
laid  on  the  books  with  their  hacks  on  the  groove  and  level 
with  the  head  ;  they  must  then  be  marked  either  with  a 
Icad-pencit  or  the  point  of  a  bodkin  exactly  in  line  with 
the  slips,  about  half  an  inch  down  the  boaid.  The  mill- 
board IS  placed  on  n  piece  of  wood  and  holes  are  pierced 
in  it  by  hammering  a  short  bodkin  through  on  the  line 
made  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  in  accordance  with  the 
size  of  the  book.  The  slips  are  scraped,  pasted  slightly.  - 
tapered  or  pointed,  and  tapped  slightly  when  the  board 
is  down  to  preveut  them  fromslippmg  and  getting  loosc- 
Wben  the  cords  are  drawn  through,  the  ends  are  cut  close 
to  the  board  with  a  knife  and  hammered  well  down  on 
the  knockiiLg-down  iroif  to  make  the  boatd  close  on  the 
slips  and  hold  them  tight.  The  slips  sliould  be  well  and 
carefully  hanimereil,  as  any  ijroiection  will  be  seen  with 
great  dUlinctness  when  the  nook  ia  covered. 

The  pile  of  books  Is  uow  put  into  the  press,  ii  tin  being 
between  each  mill-board  und  the  book.   This  ttuttcns  the 


The  book  is  then  to  be  turned  over  and  tbe  other 
side  is  treated  the  same  way,  the  book  heice  continually 
changed  or  turned  from  one  side 
totheothcruntil  It  hasits  proper 
form.  When  sulficiently  round- 
ed it  should  be  exnmine<1  U>  see 
if  one  side  is  perfectly  level  with 
the  other,  and  leveling  is  effect- 
ed by  holding  the  book  up  and 
glancing  down  its  back  and 
gently  tapping  the  places  where 
«..■.>;. ~-a._—...  It  is  uneven  until  it  is  p»!rfcctly 

true  or  uniform.  The  tliicker 
the  book  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  round  it,  and  some 
papers  wilt  be  found  more  obstinate  than  others,  so  that 
great  care  must  be  exercised  both  in  rounding  and  back- 
ing, as  the  fore-edge  when  cut  will  have  exactly  the  same 
fonn  as  the  back.  Some  books  are  not  rounded,  but  are 
made  with  a  flat  buck.  They  have  a  tendency  to  sink 
in.  In  rounding  spai«  is  Eiven  for  the  greater  thickness 
mjuired  at  the  cords  anil  for  the  stiffness  at  the  folds. 
Bucking,  the  next  process,  is  carefully  deticrfbcd  under 

BoOKBDIDIMa. 


pasted  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes  to  soften  the 
glue.  Then  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  the  glue  ia 
rubbed  off  and  the  backs  are  well  rubbed  with  a  liand- 
ful  of  pii)ier  shavings  and  left  to  dry. 

Cutting  is  the  next  pro '   — 

used  for  this,  or  a  cutting-ir 
are  first  cut  in  this  order,  and  then  the  front  edge.  In 
the  liitt^T  the  buck  is  pressed  tlat.  the  edge,  of  course,  be- 
ing exactly  the  same.  When  It  has  been  properly  done 
tlu9  voluine  vlU  rmutue  Its  origiool  rounding.  This  is 
200 
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koowD  as  cutting  in  boards.  Cutting  out  of  boards  is  & 
diSerent  process.  Tliefore-edge  is  cut  before  Kluing  up, 
if  for  casmg,  takbig  the  abte  from  tbe  case.  Tbe  back  is 
then  glued  up,  rounded  and  put  into  the  press  for  half 
an  hour  to  set  it. 

After  the  back  has  been  rounded  and  glued  it  is  cut 
at  the  edses  or  plowed.  Tbe  shaving  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  ss  nothing  adds  more  to  tbe  beauty  of  a  bocdi 
than  a  wide  margin. 

Cheap  books  are  generally  left  with  edges  in  white, 
just  aa  they  come  from  the  sewer,  but  It  is  very  cixn- 
mon  to  use  some  omantcnt.    The  edges  may  cither  be 


sprinkled,  colored,  marbled  or  gilt.  A  number  of  vol- 
umes are  clamped  very  securely  together  and  their  edges 
are  thoroughly  scraped  with  steel  scraperB  until  the  sur- 
faces are  completely  smooth.  Bizing  is  then  applied  and 
the  gold-lesf  laid  upon  It  and  left  to  dry.  Tne  gilder 
then  proceeds  to  use  his  burnisher.  The  lower  end  of 
this  instrument,  armed  with  an  oKate  or  porphyry  tip, 
La  rcBtcd  upon  the  gold,  now  dutfand  uneven,  and  the 
upper  end  rests  against  tbe  bumlahcr's  shoulder,  thus 
enabling  him  to  apply  no  Inconsiderable  power  to  his 
work.  Under  this  manipulation  the  book  edges  soon 
take  on  the  beautiful  and  lusting  lustre  so  much  admired 
by  connoisseurs. 

If  the  edKcs  are  simply  to  be  colored  tbe  aniline  or  other 
dye  Is  appfied,  miied  with  paste  and  a  little  oil  or  glair 
and  oil.  Then  with  a  sponge  or  a  brush  the  whole  of 
the  edge  is  colored.  In  colorinK  the  fore-edge  the  book 
shoula  be  drawn  back  so  as  to  form  a  alope  of  the  edge, 
SOthatwhcn  the  book  is  opened  a  certain  amount  of  color 
will  still  be  seen.  It  Is  often  necessa^  to  give  the  edges 
two  coats  of  color,  but  tbe  first  must  be  quite  dry  before 
the  second  is  applied.  A  very  good  eSect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  first  coloring  the  edge  yellow  and  when  dry  by 


throwing  on  rice,  sce<l8,  fcm  leaves,  a  bit  of  lure  or  any- 
thing else  according  to  fancy,  a:id  then  sprinkling  with 
some  other  dark  color.  OiLurNO  and  Marblino,  else- 
where described  under  these  heads,  are  also  used. 

The  head-tnind  comes  next.  This  is  au  ornamental 
band  inside  of  the  cover  at  the  veij  top  and  beyond  the 
leaves  of  tbe  book.    A  somewhat  similar  band '" ' 


as  that  which 
ing-stjtch,  but  it  In 
ornament.    " 


the  kettle-stitch 
il'y  be 
On  irood  books  It  la  a  twist  of  different  col- 


become  a  piece  of  pui 
■ """    ;ntco 

__,  _.     Stuck- 

on  headbands  are  easiest  made  by  using  striped  calico. 


glue  on  the  surface.  When  dry  the  surplus  paper  fa  cut 
off.  The  bauds  are  prepared  beforehand  by  BOcRing  with 
glue  two  or  three  pieces  of  leather  together  or  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  well  prcssineUiem,  and  then  allowing  them  to 
dry  under  pressure.  They  should  be  glued  and  dried 
twice.  Wlien  wanted  the  proper  thickness  la  chosen  and 
the  leather  fa  cut  into  strips  to  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  book.  The  usual  number  Is  five  strips.  The 
strips  of  band  are  then  moistened  with  a  little  hot  water 
to  cause  the  glue  upon  the  paper  to  melt.  Thfa  will  be 
found  to  be  a  better  plan  than  to  cut  tbe  strips  flrat  and 
then  to  glue  them.  By  the  latter  the  elue  is  likely  to 
spread  and  to  stain  the  leather  block.  In  flexible  woric 
the  leather  fa  fastened  directly  upon  the  book.  The 
bead-band  is  held  tight  by  gliung  a  piece  of  fine  linen 
against  it. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  coverings  for  a  book,  and 
each  and  all  oftheee  are  used  at  times.  They  are  leather 
In  its  various  forms ;  textiles.  Including  silk,  cotton, 
linen  and  velvet ;  imitation  leathers  and  hard  materials 
like  Ivoiy  and  silver.  In  an  ordinary  morocco  binding 
the  problem  is  how  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  two  corere, 
including  the  back,  and  turn  in  the  edges  in  the  neatest 
way.  The  skin  fa  laid  on  a  fiat  board  and  cut  according 
to  tbe  size  of  the  book.  About  three-quarters  of  an  in<£ 
should  turn  In.  The  edges  then  are  shaved  so  as  to  give 
them  a  bevel.  Thfa  fa  done  with  a  knife.  The  grain  is 
brought  up  with  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  cork.  When 
ready  the  morocco  fa  well  pasted,  each  side  having  its 
proper  projection.  The 
IxMjk  fa  laid  evenly  upon 
the  cover,  which  must 
be  gently  drawn  against 
it.  The  back  fa  made 
tight  by  placing  the 
book  on  its  front  edge 
and  bringing  the  BUn 
down  wen  over  it.  The 
sides  are  next  drawn 
tight,  and  the  bands  are  pinched  well  up  with  a  pair  of 
baud-nippers.  Tbe  four  comers  of  the  leather  are  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  knife  in  a  slanting  direction,  a  little 
paste  fa  put  on  the  cut  edge,  and  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing in  la  begun.  The  leatner  should  be  perfectly  even 
in  all  directions,  without  wrinkles.  Calf  should  not  be 
touched  with  iron  tools,  as  they  turn  It  black.  Vellum  or 
parchment  should  be  lined  with  white  paper  to  prevent 
any  darkness  of  the  board  from  shining  mrough.  Vel- 
lum must  not  be  stretehed  much,  as  when  it  becomes  dry 
It  wrinkles  and  draws  up  the  boards.  Cloth  fa  covered 
by  gluing  the  cover  all  over  and  turning  In  at  once,  glu- 
ing one  cover  at  a  time  and  finishing  the  covering  of  each 
book  before  touching  the  next.  Half-bound  wtA  fa  that 
in  which  the  back,  a  part  of  the  sides  and  the  comers  are 
covered  with  leather.  Thfa  follows,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  procedures  given  above.  The  last  of  these  opera- 
tions is  pasting  down  or  covering  up  the  Inside  board  by 
pasting  tbe  end  papers  to  the  boards.  By  thfa  any  im^g- 
ularitiea  are  hidden,  and  the  whole  fa  given  a  fresh  and 
clean  appearance.  When  all  of  thfa  fa  done  the  book  is 
complete  so  farasdurability  and  strength  are  concerned. 
It  only  needs  to  have  tbe  lettering  and  ornamental  de- 
signs lidded.  These  will  be  found  deecribed  under  the 
head  of  FiKianiNO, 

Edition  or  Cm>th  Wonx, — It  fa  proper  to  apply  the 
term  edition  work  to  books  bound  in  leather  when  done 
in  large  quantities  and  expedited,  but  it  fa  now  rarely 
usc<l  for  any  otlier  than  cloth  work.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  latter  fa  that  the  cover  fa  prepared  sepa- 
rately from  the  remainder  of  the  book  and  is  then  affixed 
to  it  by  glue.  In  thfa  work  pressing,  and  to  some  extent 
folding  aud  sewing,  fa  done  by  machinery,  and  advantage 


psiyrijfa  and  BooKXAKmo. 


is  taken  of  every  clrcumBtsnce  which  will  lessen  the  cost, 
while  at  the  same  time  prcserviog  a  pTcsentablc  appear- 
ance. The  covers  are  two  pieces  of  strong  pasteboard 
cut  square]]'  of  the  eiact  size  which  Is  nceacd,  and  l>ev- 
eled  when  required.  Thev  are  covered  with  tnuBliu,  the 
doth  extendiiig  beyond  the  boards,  so  as  to  allow  room 
for  tumlDK  in,  and  between  the  boards  so  as  to  form  the 
back  and  ninges.  The  muslin  is  glued  over  its  whole 
surface  and  then  turned  dowa  acatly  on  the  Inside,  the 
part  between  the  two  covers  being  lined  for  greater 
atrength  and  atiffne«S.  A  slight  indentation  is  made  at 
the  edge  of  the  back  to  form  the  groove  or  Joint  upon 
which  the  sides  must  play.  The  cover  is  then  ready  for 
ornament  or  flniabing. 

For  books  which  are  to  have  only  a  small  edition, 
where  expense  is  an  object,  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  freah  design  for  the  back.  Stock  ornaments,  lettering 
and  Hues  are  put  together  and  used ;  but  where  a  num- 
ber of  books  at  all  ornamental  are  to  be  made  a  brass 
design  for  the  cover  Is  advisable.  Tliis  is  in  one  piece, 
and  there  Is  no  danger  of  a  part  slipping  by,  and  it  also 
can  be  heated,  which  cannot  be  done  so  well  with  type 
or  an  electrotype,  which  is  the  nearest  substitute.  If  not 
to  be  heated  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  turned  Into  type 
metal  b;  photogiaphic  reproduction  and  then  electro- 
trped,  u  excellent.  The  lines  must  be  heavier,  ttic 
anading  less  and  the  apaccs  between  the  lines  more  than 
for  printing  on  paper.  When  flnisbcd  the  hollows  should 
iM  very  thoroughlv  routed  and  chiseled  out.  The  cover 
of  an  edition  book  as  made  separately  is  called  a  case. 
After  covering  the  inside  with  paper  to  hide  the  ragged 
edges,  and  allowing  the  cover  to  dry,  it  is  stamped  or 
eniboesed  in  the  emboesing-press.  If  the  ornaments  are 
blind  no  heat  is  required,  and  pressure  alone  Is  needed ; 
but  the  letterine  is  generally  gilt.  Glair  having  been 
put  on  and  golcTleaf  laid  over  it,  the  die  also  being  hot, 
the  pressure  makes  the  requisite  indentation,  and  the 
gold  adheres  where  the  plate  was  heated.  The  surplus 
gold  is  afterwards  wiped  off.  Since  the  introduction  of 
^b-presses  or  small  pkteu-presscs  it  has  been  found  that 
they  arc  available  for  this  work,  giving  sulticient  inden- 
tation and  printing  the  required  parts  with  printing-ink. 
Such  work  is  both  cheap  and  ornamental,  and  can  be  used 
with  good  taste.  Stronger  presses  arc  required  than  for 
diculais  or  cards,  the  lulf-niedium  doing  very  well  for 
octavo  coTcrs.    Blind  work  can  also  be  executed  on  these 


giving  a  full  color.     ^ ... ._,    — 

covera  differing  so  much  in  thickness.  Dusting,  bronz- 
ing or  frosting  ca.n  also  be  done  upon  books  tn>ntcil  in 
thu  way,  size  oeing  used  instead  of  ink.  When  the  gild- 
ing or  embossing  is  completed  tiie  muHlin  cover  can  be 
attached  to  the  book  by  uasting  the  tly-leavcs,  snd  gen- 
enlly  one  of  those  in  tonea,  colored  or  ornamented  paper. 


down  upon  the  Inside  of  tlic  cover.  Muslin  can  be  used 
to  strengthen  this  connection,  if  desired.  Half-bound 
work  and  even  good  full-bound  work  is  frequently  treat- 
ed In  much  the  same  manner.  The  covers  arc  entirelv 
Srepared  in  advance,  and  are  then  fastened  to  tbe  bow 
y  the  fly-leaves  or  by  paste  directly  on  the  back. 
Forsa  cU  Corpo  (Ital.).— The  siw  of  the  body  of  a 
letter. 

Footer,  John,  the  first  printer  in  Boeton,  was  bom 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  letfr.  He  began  printing  In  Boston  In  1674  or  167S, 
hiring  workmen,  as  be  is  not  known  to  have  learned  the 
trade  himself.     lie  died  at  Dorchester  oi 


Foster  Preas.— A  perfecting-machine,  used  in  Eng- 


land, made  upon  theordlnarrstop-i^liDder  principle.    It 
has  only  one  printing-cylinder,  wiu  no  tapes  around  It. 

Poster  TTpesettlng-ldftabliie.— An  apparatus 
for  setting  type,  Inven leu  by  FentonO.  Poster,  of  Waks- 
field.  N.  C.,  who  had  been  a  colonel  In  the  Confederate 
army.  His  machine  was  very  ingenious,  capable  of  be- 
ing mode  at  a  low  price ;  but  It  never  advanced  beyond 
tbe  experimental  stage.  It  was  first  shown  in  1874.  Ita 
action  consisted  in  dropping  the  letters  from  a  series  of 
receptiiclcs  through  grooves  to  a  central  place,  whence 
they  were  urged  forward  in  a  long  line.  There  was  no 
Justifying  or  distributing  nttachment. 

Fool  Cue.— A  ease  so  badly  distributed  that  the  let- 
ters arc  not  in  their  proper  boxes,  with  the  spaces  not 
properly  separated,  and  with  bad  letters,  wrong  letters 
and  spaces  to  be  found  in  the  quadrat  box. 

Foul  Proof. — A  proof  with  many  errors  marked  in  It. 

Fool  Stone.—Animpofiing-stone  covered  with  letter, 
quoins,  furniture  and  other  tnlngs  which  should  have 
oeen  cleared  away.  Stower  gives  a  regulation  by  which 
every  compositor  who  should  leave  u  foul  stone,  either  of 
letter  or  furniture,  was  fined  a  penny. 

FouliB.— The  name  of  a  family  of  printers  in  Scotland 
In  the  last  century  whose  work  was  extremely  handsome 
1)8  well  as  accurate.  Robert  Foulis  was  in  the  beginning 
n  barber,  but  began  work  as  a  printer  In  1740.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  printer  to  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1744  he  brought  out  a  famous  «lition  of 
Horace.  Shortly  after  this  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  of  French  at  the  university,  joined  him, 
and  their  union  of  taste  and  exactness  enabled  them  to 
print  with  credit  a  great  number  of  the  classics,  as  weU 
us  mimy  tine  works  in  English.  At  one  time  they  hung 
up  slieets  of  proofs  in  the  univerrity,  with  the  offer  of  a 
ETiInea  reward  to  any  person  who  should  find  an  error. 
Their  edition  of  Homer  is  regaidcd  as  very  splendid. 
Andrew  Foulis  died  in  I77S,  and  Robert  Foulis  died  in 
the  year  succeeding. 

Founder. — A  short  term  for  a  letter-founder  or  type- 
founder. 

Foundry  Chases. — Small  chases  used  for  stereotyp- 
ing or  electrotyping. 
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Foondrj  Cluznps. — Pieces  of  metal,  type  bi^h,  to 
protect  the  plute.    This  term  is  not  used  in  Amencu. 

Foundry  Proof. — ^The  final  proof  before  stereotyp- 
ing or  electrotyping. 

Fount.— Another  spelling  of  the  word  Font,  which 
see* 

Fountain. — A  reservoir  of  ink,  with  holes  or  inter- 
stices for  the  ink  to  pass  through  in  small  quantities  to 
a  roller  or  rollers  below.  The  quantity  passed  out  is 
regulated  by  a  gau^e,  shnilar  to  the  method  by  which 
the  waste-gate  of  a  &m  is  raised  to  allow  a  portion  of  the 
water  to  now  away.  The  higher  the  gate  is  raised  the 
more  fluid  runs  out.  Ink  of  tne  higher  qualities  is  very 
viscid,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  beforehand  with  a 
new  quality  how  rapidly  it  will  flow  through  a  given 
aperture.  The  discharge  is  also  determined  by  the  tem- 
perature, warm  ink  being  more  fluid  than  cold. 

Four-Sm  Dash. — A  metal  dash,  four  ems  long,  stiU 
cast  in  England,  but  very  rarely  here. 

Fourdzinler  Machine.— This  machine,  which  does 
for  paper-making  what  the  power-press  does  for  print- 
ing, was  invented  in  France  in  the  year  1799.  One  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  mill  at  Essonne,  in  that  coun- 
try, Louis  Robert  by  name,  conceived  the  idea  that  if  the 
paper  pulp  could  be  delivered  on  an  apron  in  a  regular 
current  and  was  evenly  distributed  the  water  could  be 
pressed  out  of  it  and  the  wet  sheet  dried  before  leaving  the 
machine.  lie  took  out  a  patent  for  this,  and  the  French 
government  gave  him  the  sum  of  8,000  francs  as  a  re- 
ward. Leger  Didot,  the  director  of  the  works,  bought 
Robert's  machine  and  his  rights  for  25,000  francs,  to  be 
paid  by  installments.  He  then  went  to  England  to  sell 
the  English  patent.  In  Uiis  he  wtis  successful,  but  his 
French  patent  lapsed.  Henry  and  Sealy  Fourdrinier 
were  the  purchasers  in  1804,  the  first  patent  having  been 
granted  in  1801  and  the  second  in  1803.  The  Fourdri- 
uiers  were  at  this  time  the  leading  stationers  and  paper- 
niiikers  in  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  Didot's  amval  in 
England  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  he  and  John  Gamble,  an 
Englishman  who  had  come  with  him  from  Paris,  began 
to  experiment,  their  working  engineer  being  Bryan  Don- 
kin,  who  was  afterwards  a  well-known  machinery  manu- 
facturer. The  attempt  was  successful,  and  in  1803  a 
machine  was  in  operation  which  performed  the  work 
satisfactorily.  Successive  improvements  were,  however, 
necessary.  In  1806  the  maclnne  with  nine  hands  did  the 
work  of  seven  vats  with  forty -one  hands,  the  one  costing 
,£734  and  the  other  £2,604.  To  make  paper  by  hand  was 
then  worth  sixteen  shillings  a  hundredweight,  but  by  the 
nuichine  it  was  only  three  shillings  and  nme  pence.  In 
1813  the  capacity  of  the  machine  was  increased  to  double 
the  quantity  of  what  it  was  able  to  turn  off  in  1806  and 
at  one-fourth  of  the  expense.  The  Fourdriniers,  it  is 
said,  spent  £60,000  upon  the  improvement  of  the  inven- 
tion, but  reaped  nothing  from  it,  as  their  patents  did  not 
last  long  enough  to  return  them  the  money  which  they 
had  paid  out.  They  failed,  in  consequence,  some  little 
time  before  their  patents  expired,  those  who  owed  them 
for  royalties  not  being  willing  to  pay  when  they  saw  that 
the  end  was  so  soon  approaching.    See  Paf£R-Makino. 

Fowler  and  Henkle  Press. — A  machine  exhibited 
in  1889  in  New  York  city,  but  manufactured  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  web  press,  but  only  takes  on  very  narrow 
sheets.  The  revolving  bed  is  in  eight  sections,  turning, 
somewliat  similar  to  a  belt,  around  two  wheels  at  eacn 
end,  the  length  bein^  greater  than  the  height,  like  a 
cipher  turned  on  its  side,  thus :  ^.  The  motion  is  truly 
cylindrical,  except  at  the  centre  for  a  space  ei^ual  to  one 
of  these  sections,  and  consequently  when  that  is  piissing 
^  under  the  impression  cylinder  it  is  perfcctljr  flat,  thus 
'allowing  fancy  types,  t4ible8  and  cuts  to  be  pnnted.  The 
moment  that  the  impression  is  completed  the  cylindrical 
motion  begins  again  for  that  section  of  a  form,  and  con- 
tinues until  it  is  in  the  centre  of  tlic  orbit  beneath,  when 
it  again  runs  flat  for  its  own  length.    Half  of  the  time 
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the  type  is  reversed,  and  in  this  position  it  is  inked. 
There  is  also  a  job  press  of  the  same  name  with  a  four- 
sided  type-bed  and  an  impression  cylinder  which  sinks 
or  rises  as  the  re  vol  ution  moves  out  of  a  true  circle.  This 
is  also  fed  by  a  web. 

Foxed. — Paper  stained  or  yellowed  so  that  it  appears 
of  a  hue  like  that  of  a  fox's  s&in. 

Fractions. — These  are  cast  on  all  sizes  from  English 
to  agate,  and  occasionally  even  smaller.  The  snmller 
generally  have  an  oblique  form  for  the  dividing  stroke, 
and  on  em  bodies,  as  this  gives  a  much  clearer  appear- 
ance, thus :  ^ ;  but  the  more  common  form  is  to  have 
the  numerator  directly  above  the  denominator,  as  in  4, 


Exchange  quotations  are  made  by  sixteenths,  as :  9*ic. 
Here  no  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  a  crossbar.  In 
sizes  above  pica,  where  no  fraction  has  been  made,  sub- 
stitutes are  manufactured  by  putting  a  thin  rule  between 
two  figures,  one  of  which  is  directly  over  the  other. 
Thus,  for  English  fractions  two  nonpareil  figures  can 
be  taken  and  the  rule  put  between.  A  Clarendon  face 
would  probably  look  the  best.  Figures  are  made  by 
every  type-founder  for  fractions  otherwise  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. In  this  case  the  centre  bar  should  be  exactly 
of  the  length  of  the  longest  figures,  but  as  the  type- 
founders do  not  generally  make  them  with  much  regHnl 
to  beauty  this  rule  cannot  sometimes  be  followed.  The 
rule  is  generally  at  the  top  of  each  character,  as :  y  ^  f , 
but  sometimes  it  is  at  the  bottom,  as :  ^  *  *.  These  are 
on  half  body,  and  in  combination  form  fractions,  as : 
J 1 ,  1 1  { .  Frequently  in  mathematical  problems  fractions 
which  are  in  reality  whole  numbera  divided  by  something 
are  represented  as  a  quantity,  in  this  crude  shape,  as: 

-S^  X   a   =  *•   Decimal  fractions  do  not  need  to  be  con- 

sidcred,  as  they  are  composed  as  easily  as  plain  matter. 
3Iany  persons  do  not  appear  to  quite  understand  them, 
however.  Seven  and  three-quarters  is  represented  in 
common  or  vulgar  fractions  by  *t%,  and  in  decimals  b 


7.75.    But  the  latter  could  be  represented  by  7^^. 
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is  frequently  convenient  to  treat  common  fractions  In  the 
same  way  as  decimals,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common 
denominator  and  then  using  only  the  numerators.  Thus 
if  it  were  desired  to  show  the  variation  between  the  dif- 
ferent spaces,  singly  and  in  combination,  this  could  easily 
be  done  by  employing  only  the  numerators  of  the  frac- 
tions which  the^  would  make.  Sixty  is  the  smallest 
common  denominator,  and  the  spaces  therefore  are  12, 
15,  ^  and  30  sixtieths  in  width.  The  whole  em  would 
be  shown  by  the  figure  on  the  left  hand  of  the  period, 
as  1.  and  the  fraction  at  the  right  hand.  Thus  2.32 
would  be  two  ems,  a  thin  space  and  a  thick  space ;  3.89 
would  be  three  ems,  two  thin  spaces  and  a  four-em  space. 
Dollars  and  cents  represent  a  whole  number  and  a  frac- 
tion, yet  are  represented  in  tables  and  very  frequently  in 
straight  setting  by  no  other  separation  than  an  en  (quad- 
rat. A  comma  in  this  place  is  sometimes  seen,  but  is  en- 
tirely wrong. 

Frageseichen  (Ger.).— The  interrogation  mark. 

Fragments. — The  odd  pages  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  work ;  also  called  oilaments.  These  are  Eng- 
lish expressions. 

Fraile  (8p.). — A  friar,  or  that  portion  of  a  form  which 
has  not  received  ink,  and  is  consequently  printed  pale. 

Fraktur. — The  Gkjmian  expression  for  their  text  or 
black-letter  characters  or  the  common  body  type.  An- 
i\i{\m  is  the  expression  for  Roman  type.  The  word  is 
occasionally  spelle<l  Fractur. 

Frame. — The  stand  or  framework  upon  which  cases 
are  placed.     See  St.\nd. 

Frame  Head. — The  top  of  a  hand-preas  was  for- 
merly occasionally  thus  called. 
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France. — Printing  began  in  France  in  the  year  1469, 
seven  years  after  the  aispersion  of  the  workmen  of  Fust 
and  Gutenberg.  Recent  statements,  however,  have  been 
made  that  at  Avignon  the  art  was  practiced  at  a  time 
considerably  before  this,  and  that  indeed  typography 
was  there  discovered.  The  details  for  these  assertions 
have  not  yet  been  made  known  fully,  and  will  be  given 
later  if  available  at  that  time  under  Tyfoorapht.  The 
first  printers  of  Paris  were  Gkrmans,  Ulrich  Gkring, 
Michael  Friburger  and  Martin  Crantz.  Thev  were  in- 
vited thither  by  the  prior  of  the  Sorbonne,  TAllemande 
de  la  Pierre,  one  of  the  most  learned  teachers  of  his  time, 
and  Guillaiune  Fichet,  a  doctor  of  laws.  The  first  book 
which  they  printed,  setting  up  their  press  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  university  itself,  was  the  Lietters  of  Gasparin 
de  Bergamos.  It  is  without  date.  Sail ust  soon  followed. 
Tlie  form  of  characters  employed  by  Gcring  and  his  asso- 
ciates resembled  those  usea  on  Roman  inscriptions  at  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  abbreviations  were  numerous. 
Capitals  were  not  used,  spaces  being  left  so  that  they 
could  be  painted  in  by  the  rubricator.  The  paper,  with- 
out beinjz  very  white,  was  strong  and  well  sized.  In 
several  of  these  works,  particularly  in  a  Psalter  and  a  Mis- 
sal, red  and  black  inks  were  employed  to  distinguish  the 
responses.  Both  of  these  books  are  handsome.  Some- 
times the  book  began  at  the  verso  or  back  of  the  leaf. 
There  were  no  titles,  no  numbers,  no  pagination  and  no 
signatures.  The  first  books  were  in  a  Roman  character, 
but  later  for  a  number  of  years  they  were  executed  in 
black-letter. 

Michael  Fribyrger  and  Martin  Crantz  most  probably 
returned  to  Germany  in  the  year  1478,  as  the  name  of 
Gering  alone  appears  in  the  publications  made  subse- 
quent to  the  month  of  October.  In  1494  he  associated 
wi^  himself  Bertrand  de  Rembolt,  who  was  originally 
from  Strasbourg.  Gering  died  on  August  23, 1510,  leav- 
ing a  considerable  legacy  to  the  College  of  3Iontugu,  and 
other  moneys  to  support  two  doctors,  one  of  whom  was 
charged  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  the  New  Testament  in  the  evening.  The  sec- 
ond printing-office  in  Paris,  which  had  for  a  sign  the  Swan 
and  the  Soldier,  was  begun  in  1478  by  Pierre  Kaiser  and 
Jean  Stoll,  both  (Germans  apparently,  from  their  mimes. 
The  number  of  printers  increased  rapidly.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  Antoine  V^rard,  who  began  m  1480  to  pub- 
lish works,  the  greater  part  in  French,  with  beautiful 
Gothic  characters.  These  publications  are  numerous, 
and  are  to  a  great  extent  upon  chivalry.  The  books  of 
hours  got  out  by  these  printers  were  very  beautiful. 
Jodocus  Radius  Ascensius,  a  learned  printer,  who  had 
been  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Uie  University  of 
Paris,  and  had  been  a  corrector  of  proofs  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Jean  Trechsel,  began  printing  in  1496.  Thiel- 
mann  Kerver  and  Philip  Pigoucliet  became  noted  as 
printers  of  ornamental  books ;  but  the  most  famous  of 
the  early  French  printers  was  Henry  Stephens,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  more  famous  son,  Robert.  Simon  Yostre 
did  some  good  work  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Sixty-nine  master  printers  had  been  in  business 
in  Paris  before  the  close  of  the  year  1500,  and  there  were 
forty  hi  Lyons.  The  work  in  the  latter  citv  was  cheap 
and  in  showy  bindings.  In  the  language  of  the  modem 
book  trade  most  of  the  publishers  or  printers  were  **  pi- 
rates." They  copied  every  good  book  issued  elsewhere. 
Their  first  printers  were  Boyer  and  Le  Roy,  in  1476. 
Angers  opened  an  ofilce  in  1477,  Chablis  in  the  next 
year,  Poitiers  and  Toulouse  in  1479,  and  Caen  in  1480. 
Twenty-four  other  places  are  known  to  have  set  up  a 
press  by  the  year  1500. 

Among  those  who  in  the  next  century  a^lomed  the  art 
or  were  notable  because  of  some  circumstances  in  their 
history  were  Simon  de  Colines,  Conrad  Neobar,  royal 

Srinter  for  Greek ;  Denis  Janot,  Etienne  Dolet,  Charles 
tephens,  Frederic  Morel  and  Sebastien  Cramoisy.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Jean  Camusat,  Antoine  V  itrc, 
Fran9ois  Langlois,  Louis  Bilaine,  Claude  Louis  Thiboust 


and  Pierre  le  Petit.  The  latter  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie  Fran9aise  in  1694. 
Seven  editions  of  that  dictionarv  in  all  have  appeared  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  eighth  is  now  in  preparation 
by  the  Academic.  In  1698  and  1718  the  name  of  Didot 
first  appears.  In  the  former  year  Marie  Anne  Didot, 
daughter  of  Denys  Didot,  was  admitted  as  a  bookseller, 
and  in  the  latter  year  Francois  Didot^  son  of  Denys,  was 
also  admitted.  This  family,  which  sheds  lustre  upon 
typography  in  France,  thus  began  by  selling  the  lxx)ks 
of  others.  The  celebrated  name  of  Barl^u  appears 
shortly  after.  Other  nam^  are  those  of  Anisson,  Beau- 
marcliais,  Panckoucke,  Debure  and  Simon.  Franklin  had 
a  private  printinff-oflSce  at  Passy  while  he  was  minister 
to  France  from  this  country.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  Crapelets  were  very  aistinguiBhed. 

In  other  cities  of  France  there  have  been  many  famous 
printers.  Trechsel  was  in  Lyons  in  1487.  Pierre  Mar6- 
chal  was  the  first  printer  for  Rabelais ;  Grjrphius  and 
Frellon  were  also  of  Lvons ;  Lallemant  was  at  Tours, 
Mame  at  Lyons,  Pinard  at  Bordeaux  and  Desrosiers  at 
Moulins.    Each  did  much  good  work. 

The  earliest  printer  in  F^ris,  Ulrich  Gering,  was,  like 
all  others  of  that  day,  compelled  to  make  his  own  typ«i. 
One  face  was  a  Roman  and  the  other  a  roimd  Gothic.  The 
latter  for  a  long  time  was  the  most  popular.  After  a  few 
years  Geofroy  Tory,  an  accomplished  man,  undertook 
tvpe-foimdin^,  and  in  1526  published  a  book  entitled 
Clmmp  Fleun,  in  which  he  laid  down  rules  for  the  for- 
mation of  typo^phic  characters.  A  certain  space  was 
to  be  divided  mto  square  compartments  by  lines,  and 
each  of  the  strokes  of  the  characters  must  conform  in 
some  respects  to  the  marks  upon  the  diagram.  Largel  v 
through  the  agency  of  Tory  black-letter  was  discarded. 
Among  the  punch-cutters  and  type-founders  who  suc- 
ceeded him  were  Claude  Garamond,  Guillaume  le  B6, 
Jacques  de  Sanlecque  and  Pierre  Moreau.  Besides  the 
French  characters  many  were  cut  for  other  tongues.  The 
King's  Printing-Ofiice,  continued  under  another  name, 
proved  a  school  of  instruction  for  letter  designers.  In 
1693  Louis  XIV.  desired  to  have  letters  cut  of  faultless 
form,  and  Jaugeon,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, was  delegated  by  it  to  make  the  designs.  He 
adopted  the  same  plan  as  Tory,  of  dividing  the  face  of  a 
letter  into  a  multitude  of  sauares,  but  went  far  beyond 
him.  A  wide  capital  necdea,  on  the  system  he  devised, 
2,804  squares  to  show  his  plan  thoroughly.  Pierre  Si- 
mon Foumier,  who  lived  early  in  the  last  century,  made 
excellent  types,  and  also  invented  the  system  of  points 
now  used  in  Germany,  France  and  America — in  this  coun- 
try of  the  size  he  designed,  but  in  France  of  greater 
magnitude,  following  the  ideas  of  Didot.  The  latter 
family  has  had  some  illustrious  type-founders,  including 
Henri  Didot,  who  made  punches  for  type  which  were  no 
more  than  twenty-five  lines  to  the  inch.  Before  him  there 
had  been  several  founders  of  microscopic  characters,  in- 
cluding Luce.  Recent  French  founders  have  done  much 
in  the  way  of  new  faces.  Many  of  these  are  presented  in 
the  Album  of  Charles  Derriey,  and  many  are  to  be  found 
in  the  specimen-book  of  the  royal  printing-office,  issued 
in  1845.  Old  faces  have  been  revived  and  new  ones  have 
varied  since.  A  pleasing  style  is  that  brought  out  by 
Claude  Motteroz,  the  letters  in  which  are  rounder  and 
fuller  than  in  other  French  tyi)es. 

Job-work  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  work 
of  a  French  printer.  The  preparation  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets constitutes  the  bulk  of  his  labors.  Jobs  are  known 
as  travaux  de  ville,  or  city  work.  In  some  departments 
they  are  excellent,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  rule 
work.  Pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Alps,  portraits,  maps 
and  other  designs  of  this  kind  have  been  thus  executed 
in  a  style  imequaled  elsewhere.  The  display  of  posters 
is  regulated  by  law,  and  in  many  other  respects  printing  is 
surrounded  by  strict  regulations. 

A  great  vanety  of  presses  are  manufactured  in  France, 
Marinoni  and  Alauzet  being  the  most  celebrated  makers. 
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re  mudi  used.    The  Tariety 


of  machiuefl  ts  Urge,  ranging  from  pouy  cylinder! 
the  largest  web  presses.  'iSAaj  are  exported  to  I 
couatries.    Less  metal  la  used  m  tliem  tlian  is  the  custom 


heie.snd  the  presses  are  run  at  a  lower  lateof  speed.  As 
distinguished  from  American  productioDS,  the  work  done 
in  Fnmce  employs  litho^pb;  much  more,  and  that  part 
is  of  a  higher  quality  m  small  and  inexpensive  work. 
Etching  is  muui  in  demand,  and  is  excellently  done. 
On  small  editions  of  good  work,  where  the  nature  of  the 
printingwUl  admit,  head-pieces  are  etched,  while  the  let- 
ter-press Is  from  type.  Wood-engrsvlng  la  weU  executed 
ana  process  engraving  is  exccllentiv  doDC.  In  the  use  of 
colors  the  French  are  admirable.  In  bookbinding  their 
work  forms  a  model  for  binders  in  other  countries. 

Fmnce  Is  a  land  of  newspapers.  One  of  the  dailies, 
the  Petit  Journal,  has  probably  the  largest  clreulation  of 
any  daily  in  existence.  It  is  small  in  size,  and  several 
copies  are  printed  at  once  upon  the  press.  Much  com- 
petition exists  among  newspapers  to  obtain  the  pens  of 
popular  writers,  but  little  competition  is  found  in  news. 
In  the  American  sense  French  journals  have  no  news.  A 
considerable  fire  or  a  serious  accident  may  happen  In  one 
comer  of  Paris  at  six  in  the  evening,  but  will  tie  unmen- 
tioned  by  any  newspaper  of  the  next  morning,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  news  gathered  in  Paris  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  which  will  be  given  here  by  a  city  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  thousand  population.  The  editor  aims 
fliBt  to  have  a  readable  and  sensational  novel,  tlien  good 
discussions  of  theatrical  and  society  matters,  then  agree- 
able miscellany,  and  lust  news.  No  Parisian  Journallat 
cares  anyUiing  about  a  "beat  "or  a  "scoop  "on  ordinary 
affairs,  but  he  would  consider  It  a  disgrace  if  his  Journal 
did  not  have  an  able  criticism  of  the  Inst  new  part  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  cost  of  production  of  newspupcia 
is  very  small.  Paper  is  as  cheap  there  as  elsewhere,  but 
few  journals  arc  larger  tlian  double  medium.  Compos- 
itors receive  less  than  half  of  New  York  wa^es,  and  clerks 
and  reporters  are  paid  very  little.  A  New  York  daily  pa- 
per of  the  firat  class  costs  at  least  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  day  to  get  It  ready  for  press ;  few  Parialiin  dailies  cost 
five  nundred  dollars.  Extraordinary  prizes  and  gifts  to 
subscribers  are  given,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Income 
of  the  journal  must  be  disposedotiu  this  manner.  The 
advertisement  columns  are  sold  to  contractors,  who  have 
Uie  exclusive  privilege  of  fllling  them,  A  French  news- 
paper has  no  adverMing  solicitora,  nor  does  it  take  in 
advertisements  over  the  counters,  except  as  a  favor  to  the 
contmctors. 

Paris  is  alone  in  the  fiiat  rank  among  French  cities  in 
regard  to  printing:  moatof  thetype-foundiiesandpress- 
biniders  are  located  there,  and  It  almost  monopolizes  the 
literary  talent  of  the  country.  Lyons  is  the  otner  city  of 
importance  in  regard  to  bookmaking. 

FmnkfOrt-on-the-Maln,  a  German  city  has  for 
manv  years  been  an  important  centre  in  type-founding 
and  in  the  printer's  supply  trade.  It  has  likewise  much 
Increased  in  importance  as  a  printing  centre.  It  employs 
about  one  thousand  hands,  nve  hundred  being  couiposl- 
tora  and  two  hundred  pressmen  and  feeders,  the  rest  t>e- 
ing  engaged  In  binderies  snd  miscellaneous  work.  There 
ere  eighty  offices. 

FiwokllQ,  Bei^Miilii,  the  chief  figure  in  America 
before  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  leading  characters  dur- 
ing it  and  directly  afterwsrds,  and  a  prmter  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  January  IT,  1706, 
N.  8.  His  father  was  an  Englishman  who  emigrated  to 
America  about  1689  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  tallow- 
chandler,  Franklin  was  the  youngest  son  by  a  second 
marriage,  his  father  having  seventeen  children  in  nil. 
After  a  brief  experience  iu  his  fatlicr's  occupation  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  brother  James,  who  had  recently  ( 


Mather's  On  Doing  Qood  were  among  the  b 
most  Influenced  him.  To  obtain  more  money  w  iiu 
books  he  Induced  hia  brother  to  allow  him  a  certai 
of  money  each  week  upon  which  he  could  snataii 
self,  and  out  of  this,  by  adopting  a  vegetarian  d 
was  able  to  save  much.  His  brother  published  ft 
paper  in  addition  to  hia  other  printing,  and  Bei: 
secretly  contributed  to  it  several  essays,  which  wei 
received  so  long  as  the  author  was  unknown ;  Im 
James  Franklin  discovered  the  writer  he  berat«d  li 


GeneralCourt  deemed 
proper,  and  for  one  of 
Its  offenses  the  editor 
was  imprisoned   and 

tinuc  the  publication. 
To  evade  this  proliibi- 
tion  the  indentures  of 
the   apprentice  were 

fiven  back  to  him  and 
Is  name  afterwards 
appeared  as  tluit  of 
the  publisher.  Hia 
brother  took  a  dislike 
to  him,  showing  it  by  ,- 


e  freely  on  public  aflaira  tb 


Franklin  determined 
to  run  away.  He 
therefore  In  October, 
1728,  secretly  em- 
barked on  board  a 
vessel  bound  to  New 

York,  and  after  landing  there  and  fulling  to  fW 
he  trudged  on  to  Philadelphia.  Andrew  Bradfo 
Philadelphia  nrinter,  had  nothing  for  him  to  do,  1 
kindly  olTerea  to  entertain  him  until  something  i 
offer.  He  found  employment  soon  after  with  S 
Keimer,  an  enthusiast  with  little  knowledge  of  bt 
or  of  printing.  Franklin  soon  came  to  be  recognl 
the  master  spirit  of  Keimer's  shop,  and,  induced  I 
fair  words  of  Sir  William  Keitli,  the  governor 


Franklin  reached  London  he  found  that  he  had 
grossly  deceived.  He  sought  and  found  employn 
a  printing-oIHcc  there,  and  during  his  leisure  hou 

Elayedhis  skill  in  swimming,  inwhiclibewasane 
le  also  made  the  acquaintjtnce  of  several  person 
afterwards  became  distinguished,  and  wrote  a  smal 
phlet  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  a  refutation  of  aw 
which  be  had  been  engaged  as  a  printer.  He  rel 
to  Philadelphia  when  Just  twenty-ooe.  Intending 
gin  a  mercantile  career,  but  the  friend  who  had  en 
him  us  an  assistant  soon  after  died,  and  he  was 
to  return  to  the  printer's  trade.  In  conjunction  ■ 
young  man  of  the  mime  of  Meredith  he  started  a  3 
two  afterwards  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  whic 
soon  verr  successful.  Tliey  also  published  a  news. 
Althougn  Franklin  had  been  guilty  of  some  cscapt 
London,  his  conduct  was  correctness  itself  in  Ph 
phja.  He  rose  before  daybreak,  shunned  no  labor, 
until  late  In  the  ni^ht,  Uved  frugally  and  took  par 
of  the  public  business  of  the  town  and  provmce 
was  a  good  workman,  and  the  productions  of  hia 
looked  well.  His  counsel  was  much  sought  by  all 
able  citizens.  He  likewise  Introduced  many  merit 
plans,  aa  sweeping  the  streets,  forming  a  militia, 
ning  a  public  library,  and  establishing  a  hospital 
WHS  early  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Asae 
His  printing  business  steadily  grew  and  his  fortuni 
it,  until inlT48,  when  forty-twoyearsof  age,  hefel 
self  strong  enough  to  dcclme  business,  and  sold  hii 
to  his  partner,  David  Hall,  on  easy  payments. 
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Before  he  had  been  lon^  in  the  province  he  was  led  to 
study  its  anomalous  condition.  Its  land  was  held  by  the 
heirs  of  William  Penn.  To  do  what  was  requisite  for 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  colony  it  was  necessary 
to  lay  taxes,  yet  the  Penn  family  strenuously  objected  to 
paying  what  the  assembly  thought  was  its  share.  There 
was  therefore  continual  bickering  between  the  governor 
and  the  popular  party,  which  was  nearly  always  in  the 
majorityj^and  of  which  Franklin  before  long  became  the 
head.  The  examination  which  he  was  forced  to  make 
of  the  authority  of  the  governors  as  derived  from  Penn 
and  the  crown  led  him  to  the  belief  that  colonies  settled 
by  Englishmen  were  united  to  Great  Britain  through  the 
crown  onl^,  that  the  parliament  had  no  authority  in  them, 
and  the  king  only  as  much  as  he  had  in  England.  Until 
lust  before  the  declaration  of  separation  from  Great 
Britain  all  discussions  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in 
the  colonies  were  based  upon  the  lines  thus  supplied  by 
Franklin.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ckneral  Ck>n- 
greas  held  at  Albany  in  1754,  called  to  concert  measures 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  to  it  he  presented  a 
paper  advocating  a  limited  union  of  Americans  which  in 
many  respects  was  much  like  that  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  United  States.  In  1751  he  was  made  deputy  post- 
master-general, introducing  many  reforms.  Li  1757,  in 
consequence  of  disputes  with  the  proprietaries,  he  was 
sent  to  England  by  the  colony  as  its  agent,  and  with  in- 
tervals he  continued  there  imtil  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities with  the  mother  country.  For  many  of  those  years 
he  was  also  the  asent  of  several  of  the  other  colonies. 
His  reputation  had  ffrown  to  be  very  great,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  leamng  men  in  Great  Britain  was  very 
extensive,  when  in  1764  he  opposed  the  stamp  act.  Two 
years  later  it  was  arranged  by  those  who  were  ready  to 
vote  for  its  repeal  that  he  should  be  examined  before 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  condition  and  temper 
of  America.  The  examination  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  and  Franklin  himself  arranged  the  interroga- 
tories. Perhaps  no  display  before  a  le^Iative  body  was 
ever  more  effective  than  this.  His  unrivaled  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  fertility  of  his  illustrations,  and  the 
aptness  of  his  replies  compelled  acceptance  of  his  con- 
clusions. The  part  he  took  m  the  transmission  of  Hutch- 
inson's letters  to  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  drew 
upon  him  the  immediate  displeasure  of  the  British  min- 
istry, and  at  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  he  was  as- 
sailed with  the  coarsest  invective  by  Weddcrbum,  the 
attorney-general,  for  his  share  in  the  act.  In  1775  he 
returned  nome  and  was  immediately  elected  a  member 
of  the  Congress.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee which  drafted  it,  the  other  two  members  who 
were  most  prominent  being  Jefferson  and  Adams.  In 
that  year  he  was  sent  to  France  as  commissioner  pleni- 
potentiary, and  had  the  happiness  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  that  country  in  1777.  All  through  the  war  he  per- 
formed the  greatest  services  for  America.  Upon  his  in- 
fluence with  the  court  of  France  depended  the  sums  of 
money  which  could  be  obtained  for  our  necessities.  He 
was  a  most  notable  figure  there,  with  his  plain,  C^uaker- 
like  dress,  his  benignant  manner,  and  his  great  intellec- 
tual activity.  With  Adams  and  Jay  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  which  acknowledged  our  in- 
dependence in  17B8,  and  the  year  after  he  returned  home. 

The  love  for  writing  which  induced  Franklin  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  write  under  the  title  of  Silence  Dogood 
for  his  brother's  paper  continued  a  strong  passion  all  his 
life.  He  poured  forth  letters,  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
articles  upon  every  question  which  in  that  age  interested 
mankind.  Many  oi  these  decidedly  influenced  the  ac- 
tions of  men ;  none  were  hurtful,  and  all  were  interest- 
ing. His  writings  are  the  only  ones  producecl  in  America 
l)efore  the  Revolution  which  are  still  read.  His  Autobi- 
ography, prepared  in  his  old  age,  seems  likely  to  last  as 
lone  as  the  language.  His  reputation  was  likewise  very 
high  as  a  scientific  man.    The  discovery  of  the  identity 


of  lightning  and  electricity  was  one  only  of  the  many 
facts  added  by  him  to  our  common  knowled^.  He  had 
been  led  up  to  this  by  a  long  course  of  previous  study. 
As  a  printer  he  ranks  high.  In  his  later  years  in  this  oc- 
cupation, when  he  had  means  to  buy  new  type,  he  pro- 
duced some  very  handsome  works.  He  had  a  private 
printing-office  at  his  residence  near  Paris,  and  brought 
over  from  that  city  type-founding  tools  so  that  his  grand- 
son could  cast  letter  when  it  was  needed.  The  pica  now 
used  as  a  standard  for  the  point  system  in  America  is 
based  upon  the  gauges  in  the  tools  he  tlius  imported. 
He  published  the  first  magazine  issued  in  America.  It 
was  entitled  the  G^eneral  Magazine.  A  number  of  his 
apprentices  were  started  in  business  for  themselves  by 
him  in  places  away  from  Philadelphia,  nearly  all  being 
successful. 

After  Franklin's  return  from  France  he  was  elected 
president  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after  the  new  government  was 
put  into  operation,  or  on  April  17,  1790,  he  died.  The 
first  part  of  his  Autobiography  was  published  the  year 
after  his  death,  the  second  in  1798,  the  third  in  1818,  the 
fourth  in  1828,  but  the  whole  was  not  issued  until  1868. 
There  are  two  full  editions  of  his  works.  Sparks's  is  the 
older  and  less  complete,  and  Bigelow's  Uie  newer.  Each 
is  in  ten  volumes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  within 
twenty-five  years  enough  more  of  his  writings  will  be 
discovered  to  require  two  more  volumes.  A  bibliograph- 
ical list  of  the  works  of  Franklin  or  relating  to  him  nas 
been  compiled  by  Lindsay  Swift  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  an  excellent  Bibliography  of  Franklin  has 
been  published  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  Valuable  col- 
lections relating  to  Franklin  are  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Lenox  Library,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York,  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  and  the  library  of  the  late  Gordon 
L.  Ford  of  Brooklyn.  Many  societies  publish  pamphlets 
containing  reports  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  honor  of 
Franklin  upon  each  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  there 
are  monuments  in  Boston,  Washington  and  New  York 
in  public  places.  There  are  more  oripnal  portraits  ex- 
tant of  him  than  of  any  other  Amencan.  A  valuable 
biography  of  Franklin  in  two  volumes  was  published  by 
James  Partoii  more  than  twenty  years  a^o ;  it  contains 
many  facts  not  in  the  Autobiography,  which  closes  while 
Franklin  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  and  en- 
riches the  whole  with  many  aaditional  circumstances. 
There  are  besides  a  dozen  other  lives,  most  of  them  with- 
out much  value.  Hundreds  of  towns  and  counties  in  tiie 
United  States  have  adopted  the  name  of  Franklin,  and 
it  has  also  become  a  conmion  given  name  for  individ- 
uals. 

Franklin,  James,  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
from  whom  the  latter  learned  the  printer's  art,  was  bom 
in  England  and  served  an  apprenticeship  there.  He  came 
to  America  from  London  in  1716,  and  soon  entered  upon 
business  in  Boston.  In  1719  he  began  printing  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette,  the  second  continuing  newspaper  published 
in  that  city.  After  seven  months  the  proprietor  took  it 
away,  but  on  August  6, 1721 ,  Franklin  published  the  New 
England  Courant  at  his  own  risk.  Tlie  paper  spoke  too 
freely  to  please  those  who  controlled  public  sentiment, 
and  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  soon  denounced  it.  Before 
the  first  year  of  its  publication  expired  Franklin  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  mto  Jail  by  the  government  for  pub- 
lishing libels,  and  in  1728  he  was  forbidden  to  publish  the 
Courant  or  any  other  journal  of  like  nature  unless  it  had 
first  been  supervised  by  the  secretary  of  the  province. 
To  avoid  this  order  it  was  afterwards  issued  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  who  had  his 
indentures  returned  to  him  for  this  purpose.  It  was  for 
this  journal  that  Dr.  Franklin  first  began  writing,  and  it 
was  from  his  brother  that  he  ran  away  to  New  lu)rk  and 
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RilUdelphla.  He  sppeara  to  liave  worked  for  Jamea 
Fnnklin  about  three  jeara  id  all.  The  latter  removed  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,iiiIT32,  and  died  tbere  three  yeare  after. 
He  bad  previously  been  reconciled  to  Ills  brother. 

FransbKiid.  (Qer.).— Full  leather,  with  handsome 
finish  and  clear,  lettered  titles ;  fonnerly  used  only  for 


calf  binding,  but  dow  generally  applied  to  any  better 
grade  of  leather  binding, 

Fnuobetta  (Ibil.).— A  frisket. 

Fraaer'a  Compoatng-Maoblne.— A  typesetting 
machine  manufactured  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Unly 


removed.  When  typesetting  begins  the  depreflslMi  of 
each  key  throws  out  a  type,  which  then  passes  through  a 
groove  downward.  There  are  a  large  number  of  grooves, 
hut  all  converge  at  the  bottom,  where  there  are  three  flut- 
tering, thin  steel  plates,  which  break  the  fall,  and  finally 
move  the  letter  into  line  with  those  which  have  fallen 
before.  A  pusher  moves  along  the  type  as  it  is  required. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  line  is  twenty-four  inches,  and 
it  can  cither  be  spaced  by  the  operator  at  the  machine  or 
passed  to  a  galley,  to  be 
Justified  away  from  the 
composer. 

The  distributhig-ma- 
chine  which  sccompaDiea 
this  separates  the  fine  of 
type  Into  its  parts  bv  the 
motion  of  keys,  and  u  not 
aided  at  all  by  special 
n  cks  The  operator  sees 
the  letters  before  him, 
Btnkes  the  proper  keys, 
and  they  fall  into  the 
proper  grooves.  It  dis- 
tributes only  seventy- 
two  letters,  experience 
having  shown  that  the 
other  characlers  occur  so 
infrequently  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  have 
grooves  for  them,  and 
uwy  are  consequently  all 
thrown  together  into  one 
comn  on  channel,  after- 
wards to  be  separated  by 
hand  The  letters  pass 
from  the  line  into  a  place 
where  they  are  separated 
by  thickness  and  by  the 
key  motion,  finally  pass- 
tog  into  the  groove 
w  n  1  c  h  communicates 
with  the  groove  of  the 
trays  placed '"  '' "  — 


the  ordinary  type  is  used,  no  special  nicking  being  nec- 
essary. Each  sort  or  variety  of  type  is  by  itself  in  a  tray 
twenty-elRht  inches  in  length.  Each  tray  is  three  inches 
broad,  and  contains  eight  grooves  or  channels  running 
the  entire  length.  The  type  ri'st  on  tlieirsidcs,  with  their 
faces  towards  the  operator.  The  whole  upper  part  con- 
^ts  of  twelve  of  these  troys,  each  being  easily  pnt  In  or 
SIS 


._. ^   .    Four  sizes  of  type  a.     _, 

machine,  and  no  power  Is  required. 

FTMqueta  (Sp.).— Frisket. 

Frste  (Ital,).— A  friar  or  light  Spot. 

Frederick  m. ,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  in  power 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printjng.  His  reign  lasted 
from  1440  to  1498,  bis  life  thus  being  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  Gutenberg.  He  was  bom  in  1415.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  any  encouiagement  to  the  in- 
Tcntors,  altliough,  ss  Arehdeacon  Coxe  remarks,  he  was 
a  monarch  "deeply  versed  in  tlie  leamtogof  the  times: 
was  much  absorb^  in  his  passion  for  letters  and  seden- 
tary occupations,  and  attached  to  the  study  of  sntiqui- 
tiea  and  heraldry."  The  only  honorary  reward,  Hansaid 
says.  "  which  the  discovery  ever  met  with  was  conferred 
by  the  latter  of  these  sciences,  in  granting  to  one  Men- 
tilius  a  title  of  nobility.  The  chief  and  only  merit  of 
this  person  appears  to  have  been  that  of  becoming  rich 
by  adopting  the  art,  after  it  had  been  established,  as  his 
own,  for  the  diploma  contains  not  a  word  on  tbe  inven- 
tion of  printing.  The  same  emperor  also  permitted 
printers  to  wear  gold  and  silver,  and  granted  coat-annor 
to  the  Typotlietje  and  Typographi  to  perpetuate  the 
honor  of  the  discovery.  This  armorial  oearing  is  still 
(1825)  claimed  by  the  professors  of  Ibe  art  in  Germany." 
It  is  from  the  arms  thusgranted  to  the  Typotheta  of  the 
city  of  Nuremberg  by  Frederick  that  the  TypothetR  in 
this  country  derive  their  insignia. 
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Free  Subjects. —Those  prints  which  are  objection- 
able from  their  indelicacy.  ~lfad«r(^. 

Freeman's  Oath.~The  initial  production  of  the 
printing-press  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  when  it  was  estab- 
lished mere  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

French  Canon. — The  name  of  a  type  formerly  used 
in  England,  which  was  a  little  larger  than  four  Imes  of 

Eica.    The  French  name  is  gros  canon ;  German,  Missal ; 
>utch,  Parijs  romcin ;  and  Italian,  canoue. 

French  Finish.— In  bookbinding,  having  upon  them 
bands  only,  with  no  tooling  whatever ;  extra  dear  leather, 
simply  titled  in  gilt. 

French  Fumitore.— A  former  name  in  England 
for  metal  furniture. 

French  Gk)Temnient  Printing-Offlce.— Every 
branch  of  the  printing  trade,  from  type-foimding  to 
bookbindmg,  is  represented  in  this  ofiice  in  Paris.  On 
the  staff  there  are,  besides  the  director  and  assistant 
director,  fourteen  managers,  deputy  managers  and  fore- 
men, and  forty  clerks,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  is  about  one  thousand. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  compositors  are  engaged, 
fifty  usually  upon  works  in  Oriental  languages.  The 
cases  used  are  double,  similar  to  those  in  Enghmd  and 
the  United  States,  instead  of  the  single  case,  with  both 
capitals  and  small  letters  in  it.  The  original  alphabetic 
arrangement  of  the  lower  case  is  shown  more  clearly 
here  tnan  by  any  other  case  known.  Beginning  at  the 
left  hand  the  upper  tier  of  large  boxes  runs  b,  c,  d,  e, 
♦,  ♦.  f .  g,  h,  and  the  next  tier  1,  m.  n,  *,  o,  p,  q.  In  1879 
there  were  fifty  hand-presses  and  one  hundred  hand- 
press  men,  with  forty-tour  power-presses.  In  this  de- 
partment there  are  about  two  hundred  hands.  Some 
women  are  employed  here;  they  get  about  five  dollars 
a  week.  There  is  a  type-founding  department.  Hero 
a  wonderful  number  oi  pimches  and  matrixes  arc  pre- 
served. In  the  Roman  fonts  certain  letters  are  made 
with  a  distinctive  mark  to  them,  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  used  in  private  establishments.  Lith- 
ography, copperplate  work  and  stereotyping  are  also 
done,  as  well  as  ruling.  Many  complaints  are  made  in 
Fmnce  that  the  ^vemment  printing-office,  in  addition 
to  handling  official  work,  takes  books  which  otherwise 
would  be  executed  in  other  printing  establishments,  and 
thus  deprives  private  printers  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
they  might  naturally  expect.  This  printing-office  was 
founded  by  Louis  Xnl.  in  the  vear  1640.  He  acted  under 
the  inspiration  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu.  Sebastien  Cra- 
moisy  was  the  first  director,  and  the  first  book  printed, 
which  was  in  Latin,  was  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

French  lAnguage.— This  language  is  found  in  the 

grintinf -offices  of  America  to  be  more  commonly  used 
1  single  words  and  quotations  than  any  other  outside 
of  English,  and  consequently  needs  much  study  by  com- 
positors and  proof-riders.  Its  literature,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  Germany,  as 
much  writing  was  done  in  it  while  German  was  still 
regarded  as  a  barbarous  dialect,  and  German  and  Eng- 
li£  scholars  thought  it  more  necessary  to  understand 
French  well  than  to  be  proficient  in  their  own  tongues. 
Frederick  the  Great  prided  himself  more  upon  his  French 
than  upon  his  victories,  although  the  battles  produced 
marked  effects  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  while  his 
writing,  althouf^h  fluent,  was  characterized  by  Voltaire 
as  incorrect.  Gibbon  thought  of  writing  his  Decline  and 
Fall  in  French,  and  Sir  William  Jones  composed  several 
works  in  it.  It  is  now  the  language  of  diplomacy,  of 
war  and  of  cookery ;  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  its  pro- 
ductions than  Spanish  or  Italian,  and  it  is  clearer  and 
neater  in  its  forms  of  expression  than  any  of  the  Ger- 
manic tongues.  These  causes  alone,  independent  of  the 
vast  accumulations  of  writings  of  previous  a^es,  must 
tend  for  many  years  to  make  a  study  of  it  highly  im- 
portant 


Modern  French  results  from  the  decomposition  or  dis- 
integration of  ancient  Latin.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  ordinary  people  of  Rome  ever  spoke  a  language  so 
highly  complicated  in  its  grammar  as  we  now  find  the 
remains  of  classical  Latin  to  be,  and  some  have  even 
asserted  that  the  common  language  of  the  lower  classes 
bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  m<Mem  Italian,  with  its 
prepositions  and  articles,  than  it  did  to  the  speech  of 
Cicero  and  Csesar.  At  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  Rome, 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  legions  were  in  many 
lands.  In  some  they  left  very  littj^  impress  upon  the 
common  speech ;  in  others,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
France,  the  Latin  thus  spread  became  the  speech  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  dwelt  in  these  countries.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  tell  by  ancient  writings  the  inflected 
form  continued  in  use  in  each  land  for  four  or  five  cen- 
turies, and  then  diverged  into  something  more  nationaL 
Ijatin,  after  a  time,  ceased  to  be  spoken,  except  in  the 
church  and  among  scholars.  Celtic  and  Giermanic  words 
were  added  in  France ;  the  adjective,  instead  of  follow- 
ing its  noun,  generally  preceded  it ;  articles  derived  from 
the  Latin  demonstrative  pronouns  were  introduced ; 
prepositions  took  the  place  of  case  endings,  and  afllxes 
were  generally  dropped.  An  example  of  rustic  Latin, 
the  oldest  form  of  French,  translated  mto  modem  French 
and  into  English,  is  here  given.  It  is  the  oath  of  Louis 
the  German  m  the  year  8& ; 

Pro    Deo     amur   et  pro  Christian   poblo  et  nostra 

Pour  de  Dleu  Tamour  et  pour  Chretien  le  people  et   notre 

F&r    qf  God  the  lore  and  for     Christian  the  people  and     our 

commun  salvament  dist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Deus 
commnn        salut  dor^navant,  en  tantque   Diea 

common        salvation  here(tfter^  in  so  much  as    God 

(to  the  degree  that) 
savir     et     podir  me  duDat,  &c. 
sayoir    et     pouvolr  me  donnera,  &u. 

to  know  and    to  be  cMe  me  will  give.,  Ac. 
(knowledge)  (ability) 

Two  principal  dialects  were  soon  developed,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  name  which  each  gave 
to  the  word  yes.  That  south  of  the  Loire  was  called  the 
Lan^uedoc,  and  that  of  the  north  Langueiloil.  The  lat- 
ter finally  became  the  chief  tongue,  but  to  this  day  vast 
numbers  of  Frenchmen  do  not  understand  book  French. 
Their  languages  differ  widely,  both  in  vocabulary  and 
grammar.  Attention  has  within  thirty  years  been  called 
by  many  scholars  and  poets  to  the  beauty  of  the  Proven- 
9al  tongue,  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Languedoc, 
and  to  several  romantic  poets  who  have  recently  beai 
produced  in  the  South  of  France.  Literary  French  began 
to  be  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Froissart's  Chronicle  is  believed  to  be  the  first  extensive 
work  in  genuine  French.  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  en- 
riched the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  forms,  and  many 
modifications  resulted  from  the  wars,  the  Reformation 
and  the  influence  of  the  printing-press.  Since  Paris  has 
had  the  art  of  printing  the  language  has  altered  much 
in  its  spelling,  and  accents  have  oeen  much  more  largely 
introduced.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Old  French  is  as  foL 
lows: 

"  Sire  Pere,  (jui  es  ds  Ciaux,  sanctifier  soit  li  tuens 
nons ;  avigne  li  tuens  Regnes ;  soit  faite  ta  volant^,  si 
(K)mme  ele  est  faite  el  ciel,  si  soit  ele  faite  en  terre ;  nos- 
tre  pain  de  chascun  jor  nos  done  hui ;  et  pardone  nos 
nos  meffais,  si  come  nos  pardonnons  a  cos  (yxi  meffait 
nos  ont ;  sire  ne  soffrc,  que  nos  soions  tempte  par  mau- 
vesse  temptacion ;  mes  sir  delivre  nos  de  mal." 

Modem  French  thus  has  it : 

*'  Notre  Pdre,  qui  es  aux  cieux,  ton  nom  soit  sanctifl6; 
ton  r^gne  vienne ;  ta  volonte  soit  faite  sur  la  terre  comme 
au  del ;  donne-nous  aujouid'hui  notre  pain  quotidien ; 
pardonne-nous  noe  p^ches,  comme  nous  lea  pardonnons 
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a  ceuz  qui  nous  out  offeus^ ;  et  ne  nous  induis  point  en 
tentation,  mais  d^livre-nous  de  mal ;  car  c'est  ft  toi  qui 
appartient  le  rdgne,  la  puissance,  et  la  gloirc.    Amen." 

The  vocabulary  of  Prench  is  derived  in  the  first  place 
from  the  language  of  Rome  in  classical  days ;  but  many 
of  the  words  which  were  then  rarely  used  in  composition, 
and  of  which  onlv  a  very  few  examples  are  known,  were 
the  roots  of  words  at  present  much  used  in  France.  The 
changes  from  both  are  most  apparent  when  the  middle 
consonant  is  struck  out,  as  in  apdtre,  beaux  and  frdle, 
from  apostolus,  bcllus  and  fraguis,  and  when  the  final 
letters  are  gone,  as  in  fait,  figue.  dette  and  nu,  from  fac- 
tum, ficus,  debitum  and  nudus.  One  consonant  is  changed 
for  another,  extraneous  letters  are  forced  in  and  prefixes 
are  added.  There  are  a  large  number  of  Germanic  words 
and  some  of  Celtic  derivation.  Greek  added  considerably 
to  the  vocabulary,  both  in  early  times  and  after  the  re- 
vival of  learning.  Like  all  other  languages,  French  has 
borrowed  much  from  other  sources  in  late  years ;  theo- 
logical terms  from  Hebrew,  musical  ones  from  Italian, 
and  commercial  and  naval  terms  from  English  and  Dutch 
are  numerous.  Sporting  words  have  chiefly  come  from 
English. 

french  literature  is  very  abundant  in  all  light  and 
graceful  works,  and  in  those  in  which  a  clear  exposition 
of  any  particular  matter  is  desired.  Among  those  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  or  before  were  Mal- 
herbe,  Bossuet,  Ck)meille,  Descartes,  Moli^re,  Pascal  and 
Racine.  Before  the  French  Revolution  and  contributing 
to  it  by  undermining  the  faith  and  destructively  investi- 
gating the  commonly  accepted  views  of  the  world  in 
religion  and  sociology  were  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Montes- 
quieu and  Buffon.  During  the  Revolution  and  the  Em- 
pire Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand  were  the  most 
notable  writers,  Delille  being  the  poet  of  the  same  age. 
At  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  Charles  X.  and  the  plac- 
ing of  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne  a  new  school  of 
writers  protested  against  the  fetters  imposed  upon  the 
language  and  upon  literary  construction  by  the  auUiors 
of  the  periods  oi  Comeille  and  Voltaire  as  interpreted  by 
the  Academy,  and  dramas  were  produced  with  the  same 
disregard  of  time  and  unity  of  place  that  were  to  be  found 
in  English  dramatic  works,  while  other  writers  began 
adding  to  the  vocabulary  sanctioned  by  the  Academy 
and  introducing  new  forms  of  sent<;nces.  Of  these  au- 
thors Victor  Hugo  was  the  most  remarkable.  Lately 
France  has  produced  many  skillful  dramatists,  graceful 
versifiers,  tender  poets,  interesting  novelists  and  thor- 
oughly able  historians.  Criticism  is  one  of  the  arts  in 
which  the  French  excel. 

French  is  nowherc  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
people  away  from  France  itself.  That  country  has  had 
many  colonies,  and  its  language  has  always  been  cur- 
rent wherever  civilized  man  was  found ;  but  the  greatest 
population  speaking  this  tongue  away  from  the  mother 
country  is  in  Cana£k,  where  over  one  million  of  people 
employ  no  other  lan^age.  Some  graceful  poets,  like 
Frechette,  adorn  that  land.    It  has  many  newspapers. 

The  approved  modem  dictionaries  in  French  are  those 
of  the  Academy  and  Littre,  both  large  and  expensive 
works.  The  most  usual  French  and  English  dictionary 
is  that  of  Surcnne.  John  Bellows,  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, has  compiled  a  pocket  dictionary  which  is  a  won- 
der of  condensation  and  is  besides  very  accurate.  For 
learning  the  language  an  Ollendorff  is  perhaps  the  best 
method.  Either  Virtue's  or  Jewett's,  published  by  Ap- 
pleton,  is  as  good  as  any  of  those  arranged  on  this  plan. 
After  one  of  these  has  been  completed  a  grammar  on 
the  scholastic  method  should  be  studied,  and  then  an 
average  of  an  ordinary  volume  should  be  read  every 
month  or  two  for  years. 

Frenoh  Metal  Blocks.— The  metal  mounting  cores 
or  risers  used  for  stereotype  plates.— cAz^^'. 

Frenoh  Metal  Furniture.— Metal  furniture  used 
In  place  of  wooden— originally  a  French  idea.— J<ico6f . 
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Frenoh  Pins. — Small  wire  nails  or  brads  used  for 
fastening  plates  to  blocks.  An  expression  used  in  Eng- 
land. 

French*  Printin(|^  in.— The  French  characters  dif- 
fer from  ours  in  havmg  no  w  and  in  having  a  great 
number  of  accents.  It  is  true  that  w  is  occasionally 
used,  but  always  in  foreini  words.  The  sorts  for  each 
of  the  letters  run  in  the  following  proportion :  Q  £  K  iE 
CE  Wc^KiECEW,  25;  ae  w  6  I  U  Y  Z  fe  Y  z  » •  '*♦[§. 
50;  E  X6x,75;  ^koBfijBPQHjQ*-*?  I.IOO; 
flldaBFGHQcMPv(,150;  MPVadlnors 
TU6789*'  :— .  200;  A  ii  C  D  N  U  i  8  4,  250;  y  zfi 
AILOR8T25;.,800;flBl0,850;«,400;E,450; 
ix  4^,500;  b  f  g  h  v '-,  1,000;  q,  1.200;  e,  1,500;  .p. 
2,000 ;  c  m,  2,500 ;  d,  8,000 ;  1  o,  4,500 ;  a  n  u,  5,000  ;  i  r 
t,  5,500 ;  s,  6,500 ;  e,  10,000.  Together,  this  font  will 
have  about  100,000  letters,  and  whI  weigh  in  pica  of  a 
large  size  200  kilograms,  or  about  410  pounds.  To  a 
hundred  kilograms  ten  kilograms,  of  spaces  and  ten  of 
quadrats  shoiud  be  added.  The  lower-case  e  is  much  the 
most  used,  having  half  again  as  many  letters  as  s,  the 
next  used,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  either  i,  r  or  t, 
the  next  in  frequency.  In  English  e  has  only  one-third 
more  letters  than  t,  the  next  used,  and  one-half  more 
than  each  of  the  next  five.  A  peculiaritv  of  French  fonts 
is  that  there  must  be  several  superior  letters,  to  use  in 
places  like  M^'*.  The  short  &  does  not  properly  form  a 
portion  of  the  font.  Another  peculiar  sort  is  the  guille- 
mets,  or  quotation  marks,  like  <  >.  The  spaces  be^n  at 
one  point.  Then  follow  one  and  a  half  points  and  two 
points,  and  they  rise  by  half  points  until  they  reach  the 
thickness  of  an  en  quadrat. 

French  type  was  the  first  cast  on  a  mathematical  sys- 
tem of  proportion.  As  in  all  other  coimtries,  the  larger 
sizes  were  first  made,  and  then  the  smaller,  but  the  lat- 
ter were  added  without  much  regard  to  proportion  with 
the  existing  sizes.  In  1787,  Foumier,  the  type-foimder, 
conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  regularity  in  the  di- 
mensions of  type,  and  made  each  size  one  point,  or  the 
seventy-second  of  an  inch,  larger  than  the  nearest  smaller 
size.  The  system  obtained  some  currency,  but  was  not 
generallv  adopted.  In  1811  Didot  brought  this  theory 
further  into  use,  with  some  modifications.  His  type  was 
larger  than  that  emploved  by  Foumier.  The  baus  is  the 
t^pe  called  Cicero,  which  is  considerably  lar^r  than  our 
pica,  and  is  only  a  very  trifle  smaller  than  Uurteen  points 
on  the  American  system. 

The  old  and  new  names,  with  their  American  equiva- 
lents, which  are  used  because  more  definite  than  English 
sizes,  are  shown  upon  the  next  page. 

The  French  face  differs  considerably  from  our  own, 
and  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Almost  every  letter  in  some  of  the  fonts  diners  from  the 
English.  In  the  excellent  book  on  typography  from 
which  the  diagrams  of  cases  have  been  taken,  that  of 
M.  Daupeley-Gouvemeur,  there  is  a  larger  hollow  in 
tlie  e ;  the  o  is  larger,  the  1  longer,  the  b  and  q  have 
widely  different  senfs,  the  double  letters  do  not  have  the 
f  make  a  perfect  ioin  at  the  top  with  the  other  letters, 
and  throughout  the  whole  there  is  adherence  to  other 
standards  than  our  own. 

The  two  cases  shown  are  both  used  largely,  the  old 
form,  or  double  case,  in  the  country,  and  the  new  form, 
or  two  cases  in  one,  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  govern- 
ment ofiice  uses  the  double  case. 

The  internal  economy  of  a  French  printing-office  differs 
much  from  that  of  an  office  in  the  United  States.  The 
foreman  of  each  department  is  known  as  the  prote.  He 
has  under  him  in  the  composing-room  the  requisite  num- 
bi'r  of  weekly  or  conscience  hands,  and  as  many  piece 
compositors  as  will  do  the  work.  The  hours  of  mbor 
are  ten.  In  some  establishments  the  men  are  paid  every 
week,  but  in  others  every  two  weeks.  Many  women  are 
employed  in  doing  work  performed  in  America  by  boys 
an(l  men,  as,  for  instance,  cleaning  presses  and  washing 
rollers.    There  are  a  large  number  of  apprentioea,  com- 
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pared  with  the  roll  of  Journeymen,  and  in  some  places 
a  technical  school  is  kept  up  to  give  the  boys  a  better 
education  and  a  better  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the 
art.  They  receive  very  little  compensation,  the  usual 
time  being  three  or  four  years.  Proofs  are  read  almost 
entirely  by  collation,  reading-boys  being  hardly  ever  em- 
ployeti.  As  a  rule  the  French  workman  is  a  sober  man. 
Trades  unions  exist  in  all  of  the  principal  towns. 

In  French  t^rpoffraphv  it  is  considered  that  a  more 
liberal  margin  is  allowable  than  is  the  custom  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  Books  are  consequently  printed  with 
a  smaller  tvpe-page  than  here.  The  title-page  is  gener- 
ally prececfecl  by  a  bastard  title  on  the  recto  of  the  pre- 
anling  leaf,  and  sometimes  by  a  little  advertisement  or 
notice  in  the  centre  of  the  verso  of  the  first  leaf.  The 
title  employs  larger  type  than  in  England  or  America, 
generally  in  condensed  letter,  spaced ;  but  whether  con- 
densed or  not,  it  is  larger  in  theprincipal  lines  of  French 
titles  than  in  English  titles.  The  body  marks  are  also 
blacker  than  is  customary  here.  The  preface  is  usually 
a  size  larger  than  the  text,  and  double  leaded,  after  which 


divisions  may  be  made  with  words  such  as  en- 1  fantin, 
pa- 1  villon.  Two  letters,  like  par-  I  mi,  rele- 1  v6,  con- 
fon- 1  du,  cannot  be  thrown  over,  r^either  can  a  small 
word,  compounde<i  with  the  word  preceding,  as  prenesc- 
I  le,  goQtez- 1  la,  ceux-  |  ci,  ccux- 1  la.  Divisions  cannot 
take  place  between  two  vowels,  as  inqui- 1  etude,  lou- 1 
ange,  propri-  |  etaire,  situ-  |  ation,  the- 1  atre,  although 
the  two  vowels  are  pronounced  separately.  When,  how- 
ever, the  vowels  which  thus  come  together  form  the  end 
of  a  word  or  prefix  used  separately  and  the  beginning  of 
another  word,  also  used  separately,  this  rule  is  not  oper- 
ative. Examples  are  extra- 1  ordinaire,  anti- 1  orlean- 
iste,  archi-  |  episcopal.  These  are  better  divisions  than 
extraor-  |  dinaire,  antior-  |  16aniste,  archie-  |  piscopal. 

The  X,  representing  cs,  and  the  y,  representing  two  i's, 
belong  as  nmch  to  the  syllabic  which  precedes  as  to  that 
which  follows.  Thus  they  can  be  annexed  to  either  line, 
as  Alex-  |  andrc  or  Ale-  |  xandrc.  fix-  [  er  or  fi-  |  xer, 
prcvoy-  I  ance  or  prevo- 1  yance,  roy-  |  aliste  or  ro-  |  yal- 
iste.  The  compound  woros.  ending  with  an  apostrophe 
showing  elision,  can  be  divided  in  that  place,  but  the 


New  Name. 


8.  Trols 

4.  Quatre    .... 

5.  cinq 

6.  Six 

7.  Sept 

7%.  Septetdemi   .    . 

8.  Halt 

9.  Neuf 

10.  Dix 

11.  Onze 

Id.  Douze  i 

18.  Trelze  j'  •    •    •    • 

14.  Quatorzel 

15.  Quinze     V  •    •    • 

16.  8eizo         ) 

18.  Dix-huit  .... 

ao.  Vln^t 

22.  VinfTt-deux      .    . 

24.  VIngt-qaatre  .    . 

S».  VliMft-hult  .    .    . 

86.  Trente-»lx  .    .    . 

44.  Qnarante-qaatre  > 

48.  Qnarante-huit      )' 

66.  Cinquante-ftix 

7i.  Soixante-doiize  . 

88.  Quatre-vin(ct-huit 

96.  Quatre-vingt-seize 

100.  Cent 


Old  Name. 


Diamant 

Perle 

Pariidenne  or  8Manoi8e 

Nonpareille 

Mifmonne 

Petit-Texte 

Gaillarde 

Petlt-Romain    .... 

Philosophio 

Cicero 


EnffllBh  Tranalatlon. 


Saint-Auinistin 
Gros-Texte    . 


Gros-Romain 
Petit-Paranffon 
On>8-Parangon 
Palestine  .    .    . 
Petit-Canon  . 
Trism^fflflte  .    . 

Gro8-<'anon  .    , 


Diamond  .  .  . 
Pearl  .... 
Parisian  or  Sedan 
Nonpareil  .  . 
Minion  .... 
UtUeText  .  . 
Wanton  ... 
Little  Roman  . 
Philosophy  .  . 
Cicero  .... 


St.  Angustin 
Great  Text 


Double-Canon  .    . 
Double-TriHnidfdste 
Triple-Canon     .    . 
(«ro88e-Nonpareille 
Moyenno  de  Fonte 


No.  of  Points 

American 

Sjrstem. 


Great  Roman    ..... 

Little  Paragon 

(Jroat  Paragon 

Palestine 

Little  Canon 

TrlsmegistuB 

Great  Canon 

Double  Canon 

Double  Trismegistus     .    . 
Triple  Canon 94 


Great  Nonpareil 
Limit  of  the  Casting 


loaw. 
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American  Equivalents. 


Half  Minionette. 

Diamond. 

Agate. 

Mmionette  (small). 

Minion. 

Brevier. 

Bourgeois. 

Long  Primer. 

Small  Pica. 

Pica  (small). 

Double  Minionette. 

English. 

Columbian. 

Great  Primer  (small). 

Great  Primer. 

Paragon. 

Double  Small  Pica. 

Double  Pica. 

Double  English  (small). 

Double  Columbian. 

Double  Paragon. 

Canon. 

Five-line  Long  Primer.- 

Five-line  Pica. 

Four-line  Paragon. 

Eight-line  Pica  (small). 

Elght-and-ahalf  line  tMca. 

Nine-line  Pica. 
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may  come  the  table  dos  matieres,  but  it  is  usually  at  the 
end.  The  distinction  between  an  index  aud  tabic  of  con- 
tenta  does  not  seem  to  be  very  cleariy  noted,  and  a  n?al 
index  is  an  uncommon  tiling  in  a  French  book.  It  is  not 
the  rule  to  sink  the  beginnings  of  chapters  or  the  sub- 
titles to  the  same  extent  as  is  followed  in  tliis  country. 
Newspapers  have  the  upper  part  of  one  or  two  pages 
divided  from  the  lower  part  by  a  cn)ss  rule.  Underneath 
this  is  the  feuilletrm  or  novel,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
journal.  No  newspapers  attain  the  immense  proportions 
of  some  in  England  and  America,  although  (arculations 
are  very  large.  It  is  said  one  journal  print.s  800,000  daily. 
Divisions  in  PVench  are  made,  as  they  are  with  us. 
upon  syllables.  Three  divisions  in  succession  are  forbid- 
den. A  single  letter  does  not  make  an  allowable  divi- 
sion, even  wnen  the  article  or  another  wonl  is  joined  to 
it,  as  in  I'e-  |  l^gance,  d'a-  |  vancc,  qu*a- 1  vant.  A  mute 
syllabic  cannot  be  thrown  over,  as  embW-  |  me,  savan- 1 
tes.  mar-  |  bre,  ils  \in- 1  rent.  It  is  preferable  to  divide 
pu-  I  bliques,  ils  pa- 1  raissent,  instead  of  publi-  |  ques, 
lis  parais^  |  sent.  Two  letters  do  not  make  a  division, 
except  in  a  very  narrow  measure,  and  then  only  when 
the  letters  are  thick.  Such  divisions  as  il-  |  lettre,  li- J 
mace,  fl- 1  ligrane  are  inadmissible.   When  unavoidable 


hyphen  is  indispensable,  as  in  ^nd'-  |  mc^re,  grand'- 1 
chose,  4  grand'-  |  peine.  When  it  is  necessary'  to  divide 
between  two  words  Joined  with  a  euphonic  t  this  al- 
ways goes  over  to  the  next  line,  as  in  ira-  |  til,  presente- 
I  t-on,  afflrme- 1  t-elle.  Two  wonls  compounded  so  as 
to  make  another  wonl  are  preferably  divided  upon  the 
originals,  as  contre-  |  expertise,  not  contre-ex-  |  pertise ; 
feld- 1  marcchal,  not  feld-ma-  |  rechal;  morte-  f  saison, 
not  morte-sai- 1  son ;  plus-  |  value,  not  plus-va-  |  lue.  In 
the  middle  of  a  word,  where  there  is  a  mute  syllable, 
the  division  should  be  after  the  syllable  rather  than  be- 
fore, as  in  courte- 1  pointe,  evene-  |  ment,  frOle-  |  ment, 
particuli^re-  |  ment,  instead  of  cour-  |  tepointe,  eve- 1 
nement,  f nV  [  lement,  particuli^-  |  rement.  When  a  com- 
poimd  wonl  is  abbreviated,  or  two  or  more  words  which 
are  hypheniziHl  when  at  full  length,  hyphens  are  taken 
in  the  abbreviation.  Thus  ch.-l.  is  used  for  chef-lieu, 
c.-d-d.  for  c*est-A-dire.  Tejclise  St.-Tjaurcnt  for  I'dglise 
Saint-Laurent,  J.-C.  for  Jesus-Christ.  It  will  be  noted 
that  proper  names  which  make  one  appellation  are  com- 
pounded, as  Tite-Live.  Certain  words  when  brought 
together  are  hyphenized.  as  in  the  interrogative  form 
peut-on,  n'est-elle,  est-ce.  Others  which  belong  to  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  speech,  and  could  not  be  compounded  in 
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English,  are  Joined,  08  dlte^-moi  (tell  me)  and  c'est^ft-dire  ouelquefois  (some,  something,  sometiRies):  S.  A.  I.,  Son 

(that  ie  to  Buy).  Altease  Imperiale  (his  imperial  highness) ;  LL.  AA.  II., 

TheapoBtrophelBusedfrcelywhentlielastcofaword  Leura  Alteases  Imperiales  (their  unperial  highneffiea); 

'    '     '          t  off,  and  the  nest  word  is  then  frcquentlv  S.  A.  R.,  Son  Alteese  Hovale  (his  roval  hlFhneaa) ;  LL. 

^  ■  ■    —    '          ■-      »Ra;aleB(tbeirrDTaTliiebDesw8): 


r^l~* 

.|." 

Thkk 

i|i|.|.|.|.l.|e|| 

1 

d 

s 
t 

3t± 

D  quadrat  in  French.    French  punctuation  Is  n: 


strictly  a  grammatlCHl  pimctuation  than  English.     In      Majestes  (their  majesties) 


I):  S.  M.,  Ba  Majesty  (his  majestj):  LL.  MM.,  Leun 


inanf  places  in  English  where  a  riietorical  pause  o 

at  a  consiilerable  diBtance  from  a  grammatical  pause  a 

comma  is  inserted,  although  against  strict  rules.    This  is 

not  done  in  French. 

The  following  are  the  i 


8a  Saintete  (his  holl- 


,.     .  (age,  century);  v.,  vers  (verse);  ' 

voy.,¥oycz (see, look);  vfr.,  vieui  fran(atB(old  French); 
V.  s.  or  T.  St.,  vieux  style  (old  style,  in  chronology). 
The  common  titles  of  respect  to  individuals,  such  as 


-^- 

8 

T 

V          V 

*  1  *  1  LttW, 

yryv 

C 

7 

.  1  r 

a 

H 

X       V    Z 

I      J 

U          N 

0 

P     1 

'!■ 

a   - 

■1' 

■|' 

*  1/^(1    () 

6 

13 

•I- 

" 

8         7         S         S          0 

b 

• 

.  1    . 

, 

« 

ff 

«  1  «_L«  1  « 

d 



"  1  M  *    --■ 

' 

Q 

m 

° 

° 

S.fl 
Sc«M 

Ka  \    a    1    Km      ■ 

SUM  jiuW^QitaU.      , 

j^ 

. 

TliftSplJB 

j     !  «u.B.i».  : 

i 

■       1      ■      1 

B"", baron;  c, centime;  cent., centim&tre;  c.-S-d.,  c'est- 
A^dire  (that  is  to  say) ;  cf,  or  cfr.,  confer  (compare) ;  C'", 
eompagnie  (company) ;  C'*,coml« (count  or  earl);  S.-C, 
JeauB-Christ ;  m.,  mitre ;  m.  d  m.,  mot  4  mot  (word  for 
word) ;  M'V  marquis ;  M*.  maltre  (master) ;  N,-8.  J.*., 
Notre-8eigneurJe8US-Chri8t(ourLord  JesuflChrist);  n.s. 
or  n.  St..  nouveau  style  (new  style);  P,,  pfre  (father— 
„  in  the  Church) ;  p.  e.  or  p.  ex,,  par  esemple  (for 


or  Mmc,  M"'  or  Mile.  Mr  or  Mgr.  First,  second,  third. 
and  so  on.  are  indicated  by  1",  2-.  8*,  or  I",  II',  III*.  This 
may  also  be  done  in  small  capitals.  Prlmo,  secundo.  ter- 
tio  are  abbreviated  1°,  8°,  3",  Percent,  la  written  K,  1%. 
Sizes  of  fxiper  are  abbreviated  in-f°  or  in  fol..  iii-4°  or  hi4. 

The  gulliemet,  or  quotation  mark,  is  used  about  as  in 
English,  allhougb  sn  interjection  of  a  word  or  two  may 
be  made  without  requirine  the  closing  of  one  quotation 
__j.t_i__.    ,  lotner.    — -■    ■         ■   — 


and  the  beginning  of  anota 
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the  following  sentence  is  correctly  printed,  although  the 
quoting  is  wrong  in  English : 

**Eh  bien,  vousvous  trompez,  lui  dis-je ;  j'ai  Tin  time 
conviction  que  vous  vous  trompez." 

"  Well,  you  deceive  yourself,  said  I  to  him ;  I  have  a 
profound  conviction  that  you  are  deceiving  yourself." 

Quotations  down  the  side  are  sometimes  used. 

The  parenthesis  is  used  as  in  English,  as  well  as  the 
brackets.  Notes  are  indicated  by  a  superior  figiire  with 
or  without  parentheses,  or  an  ordinaiy  figure  between 
parentheses.  Superior  letters  are  used  for  notes  to  notes, 
or  when  a  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  notes  is 
necessary. 

The  years  of  the  French  Republic  (that  after  the  down- 
fall of  Louis  XVI.)  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals,  as 
le  18  ventose,  an  IV.,  le  13  vendemiaire,  an  IX. 

The  orthography  of  French  words  is  not  entirely 
settled.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  is  commonly 
recognized  as  the  authority  for  printing-offices,  but  its 
influence  is  lessening.  Lexicography  has  made  many 
strides.  The  accents,  which  were  devised  originally  to 
indicate  difference  in  sound  or  in  meaning,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  a  letter,  are  very  perplexing.  Many  words, 
for  instance,  take  an  acute  accent  in  the  edition  of  that 
dictionary  of  1835  and  a  grave  in  that  of  1877.  Once  col- 
lege, manage,  siege  and  solfege  were  written ;  now  they 
are  written  college,  manage,  si6ge  and  solfege.  The 
spelling  of  1835  was  dyssenterie,  ^rysip^le,  excedent ; 
the  more  modem  is  dysenteric,  eresipele,  excedent. 

The  Academy  abstains  from  fixing  the  plural  in  many 
words,  but  the  other  dictionaries  do  not  follow  its  rule. 
Certain  words  are  spelled  in  two  ways,  as  assujettir  or 
assujetir.  devouement  or  devoQment,  gaiete  or  gatte. 
One  of  these  would  bo  preferable.  All  the  verbs  which 
have  the  acute  accent  in  the  infinitive  upon  the  next  to 
the  last  svllable  retain  the  same  accent  in  the  future  and 
in  the  subjunctive. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  Southward  for  the  foUowmg 
table  of  sizes  of  French  papers  used  in  printing : 


Frlsket. — A  thin  iron  frame  fastened  by  match  joints 
at  one  end  to  the  tympan,  and  destined  to  fold  down  upon 
the  sheets  when  they  are  to  be  printed,  preventing  them 
from  moving,  and,  with  the  sheet  which  is  pasted  upon 


Names. 

Inches. 

Names. 

Inches. 

Pfit 

.    12.2x16.6 

Raisin,    or    Grand- 

Poulet     .... 

.      8.6x11.0 

Kaisln 

19.7x25.6 

Couronne     .    .    . 

.    14.2x18.1 

Petit  J68US  .... 

21.6x27.6 

Ecu 

.    16.7-20.4 

J^us-Musiqae     .    . 

JK.0-27.6 

Coqullle  .... 

.    17.7x22.0 

(IrandJ^ns    .    .    . 

22.4  X  29.6 

Cloche  Noriuande 

.    18.8x20.4 

Petit  Colombier  or 

Telllere    .... 

.    18.0x17.3 

Solell 

23.0x81.6 

Griffon     .... 

.    18.8x17.7 

Grand  Colombier    . 

24.4  >  85.4 

Petit  Raisin      .    . 

.    12.6x17.0 

Grand  Aifirle     .    .    . 

28.8x40.0 

CaiT6 

.    17.7xaj.O 

Grand  Monde  .    .    . 

85.4x47.1 

Cavalier  .... 

.     18.6x28.6 

The  sizes  chiefly  used  are  Jesus,  carre  and  raisin.  Pou- 
let is  the  quarto  of  coqullle  after  having  been  trimmed 
for  making  octavo  letter-paper.  Coqullle  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  carre,  but  differs  as  regards  make  and  sur- 
face. Coqullle  is  a  writinff-papcr,  while  carre  is  news 
and  book.  Coqullle  also  signifies  any  hard-surfaced  or 
writing  paper.  Petit  and  grand  are  no  longer  used  in 
connection  with  raisin.  The  large  sizes  are  not  of  uni- 
form dimensions. 

Frenoh  Rules. — Short  ornamental  niles  of  eitlier 
brass  or  type  meUil  are  generally  thus  designated  in 
England. 

Fret. — When  rollers  crack  or  peel  they  are  said  in 
England  to  fret. 

Friar. — A  light  patch  in  a  printed  sheet,  ciiused  by 
too  little  ink.  It  contrasts  with  a  monk,  which  comes 
from  too  much  ink.  Both  are  occasioned  by  faulty  dis- 
tribution and  rolling. 

Friburger,  Miohael,  one  of  the  early  French  print- 
ers, began  the  art  in  Paris  with  Ulrich  Genng  and  Martin 
Crantz.  He  was  a  German,  coming  from  Colmar,  and 
probably  returned  thither  in  1478,  as  after  that  year  his 
name  no  longer  appeared  on  imprints. 

Friter  (Fr.).— To  mackle. 
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it,  from  which  the  printed  matter  is  cut  away,  designed 
to  prevent  them  from  smutting.  It  is  used  upon  all  hand- 
presses  and  upon  the  Adams  press. 

Frisket  Stay. — The  piece  of  wood  upon  which  the 
frisket  is  caught  when  it  is  thrown  up. 

Frisquette  (Fr.).— Frisket. 

Froben,  John,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Basle,  Switz- 
erland, whose  name  was  sometimes  Latinized  as  Fipbe- 
nius.  He  was  an  apprentice  of  Amerbach,  and  remained 
in  the  craft  from  1491  until  his  death  in  1527.  The  first 
edition  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament  was  published  by 
Froben.  Large  sums  were  spent  by  him  in  securing  ac- 
curacy, and  many  learned  men  acted  as  correctors  for  his 
press. 

Front  Marks.— The  lay  marks  on  the  board  nearest 
the  grippers. 

Frontespisio  (Ital.).— The  title  to  a  book. 

Frontispieoe.—The  illustration  facing  the  title-page 
of  a  work. 

Frozen  Out. — An  old  term  used  when  the  men  were 
hindered  from  working  by  reason  of  extreme  cold.  This 
is  obsolete,  as  offices  are  now  thoroughly  warmed  by 
stoves  or  steam. 

Fry,  Sdmund,  a  noted  type-founder  in  Jjondon.  who 
carried  on  business  for  najmy  years  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Henry,  succeeding  his  father,  Joseph  Fry.  Their 
foundry  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  matrixes  and 
punches  in  the  learned  languages  which  had  been  em- 
braced in  the  foundry  of  James,  and  Edmund  Fry,  who 
was  the  most  learned  type-founder  of  the  day,  added 
much  to  it  in  this  respect.  He  had  originally  lieen  edu- 
cated for  the  medioil  profession,  but  deafness,  which 
came  on  early,  prevented  him  from  following  it.  In 
1799  he  issued  a  book  under  the  title  of  Pantographia, 
containing  considerably  beyond  two  hundred  alphabets, 
among  which  were  thirty-nine  varieties  of  Greek,  for 
which  he  had  characters  in  the  house,  and  even  after  this 
he  had  many  others  made.  In  1827  he  produced  a  char- 
acter for  the  blind ;  this  was  a  Gothic  in  capitals  and 
small  capitals.  His  foundry  was  sold  to  Wilham  Thor- 
owgood  in  1828,  and  Dr.  Fry  died  on  December  22, 1885, 
being  then  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  last  years  in 
business  had  not  been  prosperous.  See  for  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Fry  under  Silhouette. 

Fry,  William,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  esteemed  the 
best  printer  of  his  day,  was  born  in  that  city  on  Febru- 
ary 18, 1777.  His  father  was  Joseph  Fry,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  sixty  years  ago  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-three.  While  his  moUier  was  making 
her  escape  from  the  citv  at  the  entrance  of  the  British 
army  in  1777,  her  household  eflfects.  with  the  child,  w^ere 
placed  upon  a  wagon  covered  with  straw.  One  of  the 
straws  accidentally  entered  his  eye  and  destroyed  its 
vision  irreparably.  He  received  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, extending,  however,  no  further  than  the  English 
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braticbea.  He  developed  a  remarkably  floe  voice,  bo- 
pnino  as  a  child  and  tenor  as  he  grew  older,  frcquentlf 
Blnging  BoloB  at  popular  concerts.  He  served  his  time  as 
a  printer,  and  in  1802  began  busitiesB  for  himself  as  a 
bookseller  at  86  Chestnut  street.  In  1806  he  formed  a 
partnership  as  a  printer  with  Joseph  L.  Kammerer,  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  as  a  manager  in  the  charity 
schools.  Mr,  Fry  was  an  excellent  pressman,  compositor 
and  proof-reader,  and  his  reputation  bad  soincreascd  that 
in  1807  hia  firm  was  selected  by  Joel  Barlow  to  print  his 
Columblad.  The  design  of  this  book  was  noble.  The 
pagewaaa  quarto.  The  paiatingsforthiswereexecuted 
b;  the  best  ariists  of 
London,  and  the  cop- 
perplate engmrings 
were  also  done  there 
and  in  France  ;  tlie 
paper  was  made  in 
Koxborough,  at  the 
Jones  paper  mill, 
each  abeet  being  aln- 
glf  examined  by  the 
pnnter  before  it  was 
wet  down;  the  type, 
which  was  large  in 
size,  was  made  by 
Binny  &  Roualdson, 
and  every  letter  was 
scrutinized  both  by  a 
member  of  tiist  firm 
and  by  Mr.  Fry.  To 
insure  correctness  he 
oITered  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  error 
fnmid  after  he  hud  revised  it  for  press.  The  result 
answcri'd  expectations.  It  wus  tlie  best  printed  book  up 
to  that  time  in  America,  and  will  eompire  favorably  wi^ 
any  since  executed.  Fiy  made  tlie  ink,  to  do  which  prop- 
erty he  studied  chemistry,  and  it  still  remains  of  ita  origi- 
nal blackness.  He  was  mdebted  for  the  order  to  Robert 
FultoQ,  then  a  porirait  pniolcr,  but  afterwards  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steamboat,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Barlow.  Shortly  after  this  ho  studiea  Hebrew,  so 
that  be  could  print  a  Bible  in  thiit  language.  His  busi- 
ness kept  stcatlily  increasing  until  1635,  much  of  tlie  work 
of  Mathew  Carey  coming  to  him  after  that  eminent  pub- 
lisher discontinued  his  own  printiug-olUcc.  Fit  &  Kum- 
merer  separated  in  1810,  but  they  came  together  again 
in  1811.  In  1814  Mr.  Knmmerer  died.  For  much  of  the 
time  after  1810  tlierc  were  two  printing-ofllces,  one  be- 
ing in  South  Seventh  street  and  the  other  near  the  debt- 
ot^  ptison.  For  a  long  time  his  establishment  was  the 
largest  in  Fhitadelphia,  and  at  a  period  when  bank-notes 
were  partially  executed  by  typography  he  was  selected 
to  do  the  work.  He  lost  heavily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  again  between  1817 
and  1819.  In  his  place  the  Columbinn  press  was  tirst 
tried,  and  when  it  proved  a  succfss  he  ordered  a  large 
number.  On  July  5,  1820,  appeared  the  National  Ga- 
zette and  Literary  Register,  of  which  Fry  was  the  pub- 
lisher and  Hobert  Walsh,  a  literary  man  of  taste  and  nigh 
1it«rury  reputation,  the  editor.  It  was  rcatmnably  suc- 
cessful, and  about  1828  the  book  and  job  ofbcc  was  dis- 
continued. Newer  and  more  scnsationiil  Journals  came 
in,  however,  and  about  1840  Pry  n'signed  the  journal  to 
his  sons.  In  1843  Charles  Stewart  Fn-,  bis  fourth  son, 
died,  and  after  tliis  he  took  very  little  interest  in  the 
buaiucss.  William  Fry  died  in  serene  old  age  on  Au- 
gust 31, 1854.  He  was  bred  an  anient  Federalist,  aft«r- 
wards  becoming  a  Whig,  and  exhibited  much  interest  lu 
public  questions.  While  still  a  ver^  young  man  he  was 
actively  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  Society  for 
the  Establishment  and  Support  of  C'ommon  Schools. 
With  Roberts  Vaui  and  James  J.  Barchiy  and  some 
other  young  men  of  the  time  be  laid  the  foundation  of 
tlie  flnt  public  school  in  Pennsylvaaia,  and  never  ceased 


to  agitate  the  question  of  public  educalioii  until  it  be- 
camegenera]underthelawsoftbeStateinl8S8.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  society  which  he  had  founded. 
He  also  took  much  int«re8t  in  other  schools.  His  sons 
attained  high  distinction.  The  eldest,  Joseph  Reese,  was 
a  scholar  and  editor  of  marked  abilities.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  military  committee  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Phihidelphia  during  the  civil  war.  William  Henry, 
the  second  son,  compmed  the  first  American  opera,  and 
was  the  well-known  critic  and  an  editor  of  the  Newlfork 
Tribune  for  many  years.  He  was  also  at  one  time  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  tobim  was  most 
largely  due  the  consolidation  of  Philadelphia.  Edward 
Plunkett,  the  third  son,  enperimented  much  in  printing, 
and  produced  in  1841  a  poster  of  Harieqiiin  and  Colum- 
bine In  eight  colors,  up  to  that  time  unexampled  i 


in  speech  and  very  skillful  as  a  writer. 

Fndge. — To  make  shift ;  to  do  work  without  the 
proper  appliances. 

Fnelle  (3p.).— Bellows. 

Ptierte  (8p.).— Said  of  Justification  when  the  line  is 
spaced  wider  than  the  measure. 

Fneraa  del  Ctierpo  (Sp.).— Size  of  the  body  (of 
type). 

Fugitive  Colon.— Designations  of  a  class  of  inks 
which  are  not  permanent  In  tone,  and  change  or  fade  on 
exposure.     Bee  under  CowiR  and  Ink. 

Ftill  Bound. — A  volume  completely  covered  with 
leather. 

Fall  Case. — A  case  welt  filled  with  type. 

Full  Color. — When  an  ample  amount  of  ink  has  been 
used  in  printing. 

Full  Face. — A  kind  of  type  on  the  Roman  model, 
but  with  very  tliidE  body  marks.    See  TITI.B. 

Full  Form  or  Page. — A  form  or  page  with  few  or 
no  breaks  or  white  Hues. 

Full  Frame. — A  compositor  having  a  regular  situa- 
tion is  said  to  have  a  full  frame. 

Full  Measure.— Type  composed  the  full  width  of 
the  stick,  and  not  in  halt  measure  or  third  measure. 

Full  Out. — la  England,  to  make  a  full  line  without 
Indenting. 

Full  Page. — A  page  filled  out  from  top  ia  bottom, 
as  distinct  froni  a  short  page. 

Fall  Point. — A  common  name  for  a  period. 

Full  Presa.- When  two  men  work  at  h  hand-press, 
in  cnntmdistinction  to  only  one  person  working,  when  ft 
Is  called  half  press.    Obsolete. 

Fall  Stop. — Another  name  for  a  period. 

Fandanient  (Qer.),- The  stone  used  in  the  bed  of 
hand-presses. 

FimdlciAn  (9p.).— Foundry  ;  font  (of  type). 

Fundlr  (Sp.).— To  coat  (type,  rollers.  &c.}. 

Funlcella  (Ital.). — Page  cord. 

Funalonl  (Itul.,  functions). — That  part  of  the  work 
of  tlie  composing-room  which  is  not  composition,  such 
as  making-tip,  reading,  &c. 

Fumltam. — This  is  the  appellation  gcnemlly  given 
to  all  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  designed  to  fill  the  spaces 
in  a  form  between  the  chase  and  the  type  or  between 
the  pages.  It  may  either  lie  beveled  or  straight,  in  the 
former  run}  making  sidesticks  and  footsticks.  and  in 
the  tatter  being  divided  into  regtets  and  thick  pieces. 
Wooden  furniture  comes  iu  lengths  of  three  feet,  al- 
though longer  strips  can  be  procured  if  desired.  Metal 
furniture  does  not  often  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  and  its 
most  usual  fonn  is  as  labor-saving  furniture  or  piecn 
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cat  to  T&riotiB  detennlnate  slKes,  which  rnn  be  joined  to 
form  longer  pieceB.  Wooden  furniture  is  of  tbe  same 
lieight  as  a  chase,  or  flve-elghthB  of  an  inch.  In  thick- 
aess  it  varies  from  the  finest  reglet  of  about  a  pearl  to 
several  inches  wide.    Beveled  fumitun:  is  never  as  wide 


States  for  wooden  furniture,  pine  and  cherry,  the  former 
being  the  cheaper.  Maliogan;r  was  once  employed.  The 
wood  is  divided  into  the  particular  lengths  wanted ,  usu- 
ally in  such  a  way  that  waat  is  cut  off  can  also  be  other- 
wise utilized.  In  printing-offices  generally  the  ordinary 
mitre  boi  must  be  used  to  hold  the  furniture  when  It  Is 
sawed,  but  large  offices  should  have  a  circular  saw.  It 
cuts  much  better  and  much  more  quickly.  In  sawing 
with  a  handsaw,  and  using  a  mitre  box,  the  saw  is  drawn 
towards  the  person  when  cutting,  the  wood  not  being 
likely  to  splinter  so  easily.  To  make  up  furniture  for  a 
new  form  the  gauge  is  set  to  so  many  pica  ems  and  new 
furniture  is  cut  from  it.  Thus,  In  course  of  time  all  sizes 
can  be  found  in  the  drawer.  Old  furniture  should  only 
be  recut  when  it  has  become  warped  or  when  the  eniU 
have  been  broken.  If  the  wooden  pieces  have  often  been 
wet  and  afterwards  dried  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
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warped.  A  nnmberof  thin  pieces  of  roglet  should  never 
be  employed  together  for  filling  up  a  bknk.  They  ;r>eld 
too  much  and  t^  unequally.  Laree  pieces  arc  required. 
Tbe  regular  lengths  which  should  be  cut  arc  for  side- 
sticks  and  footsticks,  tlie  length  and  width  of  chases, 
allowing  for  lock-up,  and  then  descending  by  half  inches 
until  they  sre  only  a  foot  Ions.  From  this  the  descent 
should  be  to  six  inches  bv  a  mird  of  an  inch,  and  from 
this  lower  by  pica  ems.  Reglets.  meaning  by  the  latter 
term  two-line  pica  and  less,  and  wider  pieces,  will  rise 
Bimilarlj  by  ems,  two  ems  and  half  inches.  Pcritaps  as 
long  a  piece  as  will  be  needed  will  be  forty  inches,  which 
will  do  for  a  ^nglc-sheet  poster  the  long  way.  But  or- 
dinurily  two  pieces  can  \»:  joined  when  required.  Labor- 
saving  wooden  furniture  is  now  common.  Cases  or  racks 
for  It  are  lo  be  had  in  several  diilercnt  styles. 

lletal  furniture  first  came  into  use  in  book  otHces  for 
the  greater  certainty  of  register.  When  forms  were 
locked  up  and  put  on  the  press  they  often  would  not 
register  on  account  of  the  warping  or  expansion  of  the 
wootl.  Iron  was  used  sixty  years  ago  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  but  it  rusted.  Type-metal  furniture  was  later 
emploved,  the  original  form  being  like  that  of  a  very 
wide  II,  as  :  H.  This  was  an<l  is  much  used  for  gutters 
and  headpieces ;  but  about  1853  or  IH-'U  a  liollow  furni- 
ture, covering  more  than  twice  the  surface  of  the  former 
device  for  the  same  weight  and  comprising  thin  and  thick 
pieces,  was  brought  out.    The  objection  against  these 


contrivances  has  been  that  they  have  rarely  been  dressed 
with  accuracy,  even  by  the  best  type-founders,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  depended  upon  for  size.  Heta!  fur- 
niture is  made  in  pieces  of  S,  8, 4,  B,  6, 8  and  10  picas  in 
width  and  4, 


Of  late  steel 
furniture  has 
been  brought 
into  use. 
With  this  the 
whole  space  is 
not    covered 

with  furniture,  but  one  piece  Is  braced  against  another 
in  such  a  way  that  comparatively  few  pieces  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Thcmetalisone-half  by  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  dimensions,  and  the  pieces  are  made  in  pairs,  be- 
ing BO  constructed  that  they  will  notch  Into  each  other. 
Tlic  lengths  begin  at  two  inches  and  rise  to  twelve,  but 
laiger  pTcces  are  made  to  order.  This  furniture  averages 
twelve  inches  to  a  pound. 

IIouKhton,  in  his  Every-Day  Book,  published  In  1846, 
in  which  the  first  suggestions  for  Qm  systematic  cutting 
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and  a  few  longer  piec 


with  poeters.    It  is  not 


necessary  wit!)  sidestlcks  and  footstieka  to  have  both  of 
them  of  the  exact  length ;  if  none  of  the  right  length  are 
at  hand  the  sidesUck  may  project  lialf  an  inch  or  an  inch 
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bejond  tbe  matter.  The  only  precaution  necesuiy  to 
omerre  is  that  it  does  not  bind  ag&iiiat  the  footatick. 

It  U  uaoBl  to  stow  away  furniture  in  draweia  of  vary- 
ing length,  each  being  the  exact  size  of  the  pieces  intend- 
ed to  be  placed  there.  While  this  plan  is  generally  not 
carried  ont  to  Ha  full  extent,  almost  all  ofBcea  try  to  ap- 

tiroxintate  to  it.  Furniture  drawers  are  made  on  the 
ollowing  described  plan,  or  something  similar  to  it.  The 
width  oltbat  here  shown  is  thirty  Inches,  the  thickness  of 
the  partitions  being  added,  and  the  depth  twenty -eight, 
the  paititlons  being  likewise  added : 


lengths  of  furniture ;  beginning  with  13  picas,  advancing 
1j J  one  pica  up  to  60  picas,  and  from  61 J^  to  70>^  picas. 
Properly  numbered  on  the  outside,  the  compositor  who 
picks  up  an  odd  piece  on  the  stone  knowa  at  once  in  what 
drawer  it  belongs.  The  giadnation  of  one  pics  c*ch, 
from  13  to  60  picas,  is  found  cloae  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses. Ko  one  has  occasion  to  use  a  saw.  for  exact  fur. 
uiture  is  always  at  hand,  aitd  the  I^eces  can  be  combined 
for  lengths  beyond  70!^  picas.  They  are  largely  used 
notonlyfoTJob-work.  but  as  head-bolts  and  gutter-pieces 
in  book  forms  and  for  the  blanking  out  of  open  forms. 


■  «    ■     w 


JJ-J 


Dearlng  divides  his  fumituredruwer  into  twenty  com- 

Eartmcnts,  be^nning  with  the  smalleat  sizes  on  the  Icft- 
uid  Bide :  13. 15,  IH,  31,  34,  30. 86, 43, 48,  54. 60.  73. 94, 
96,  108,  ISO,  144,  168,  193  and  216  ems.  He  places  it 
under  the  stone. 

DcVinne  uses  in  his  ofllce  a  cabinet  to  receive  fumi- 
tute.  It  contains  twenty-eight  drawers ;  twelve  on  one 
side  and  sixteen  on  the  otter.  They  arc  of  unequal  depth , 
to  anlt  different  lengths  of  furniture,  and  every  lengtli 
stands  on  its  narrowest  end.  If  too  long  a  piece  is  put 
in  the  drawer  cannot  be  shoved  In :  if  too  short,  its  short- 
ness is  at  once  detected,  ThisdevlceelTecCually  prevents 
the  mixing  of  lengths.  Each  drawer  is  divided  into  two 
compartments  of  proximate  sizes,  like  12  and  18  ems 
pica,  so  that  the  compositor  can  select  either  length  when 
the  drawer  la  open.  Each  comjinrtmcnt  contams  longi- 
tudinal trays  for  six  widths :  Nonpareil,  pica,  two-line. 


four-line,  six-line  and  ten-line.  The  pulling  out  and  shov- 
ing In  of  the  drawer  dues  not  throw  tlic  standing  pieces 
into  confusion,  eien  when  the  cumpartmenta  are  only 
half  full.  All  pieces  of  furniture  arc  neatly  planed  and 
squared,  and  have  the  numbers  of  tlieir  length  in  picaa 
•tamped  in  their  ends.  These  drawers  contain  sixtj 
SU 


the  furniture  of  a  form  before  sending  it  to  press. 
FoBM-QArflR. 

Fumlral,  Rloh&rd,  was  an  Enrliah  printing-preM 
builder  who  was  bora  at  Halshaw  Moor,  near  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1SZ6.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship as  an  engineer,  and  afterwards  entered  the  employ-  ' 
ment  of  a  celebrated  Srm  of  tool  makers,  becoming  a 
foreman.  Id  1859  be  began  business  on  his  own  account 
in  a  suburb  of  Manchester.  In  1S66  he  removed  to  Aid- 
wick  and  in  I8TT  to  Reddish,  where  a  long  range  of  woik- 
shops  was  erected.  He  manufactured  presses,  cutting- 
mschinca,  hot-rolling  mm-hliMt  and  all  other  apparatus 
for  use  in  a  printing- 
office,  his  WMk  being 
held  in  higb  esteem. 


Ftisa  der  Kol- 
umne  (Qer.).— Foot 
of  the  page, 

Pnst.  John.— 

This  historic  person- 
age, otherwise  known 
ss  Faust,  was  one  of 
the  three  petsons  liv- 
ing in  Mcntz  between 
lUOand  1460  to  whom 
is  sscribed  tlic  Inven- 
tion of  printing,  the 
other  two  being  John 
GutenbiTg  ana  Peter 
Schoeffer.  Fust  was  a  wealthy  coldsmith  of  that  city, 
and  appears  to  have  been  invited  into  partnership  with 
QiUenberg  that  he  might  supply  the  money  which  was 
needed.  The  latter  had  been  making  experiments  with 
types  before  he  left  Strasbourg  in  1444-0.  In  1450  the 
partnership  began.  Fu.st  supplying  1.600  florins,  and 
It  lasted  until  1455,  when  the  golcumitb  sued  Guten- 
berg for  the  recovery  of  the  money  lent,  which  then 
haa  been  swollen,  by  Interest  charges  and  other  ex- 
penses, to  3,030  florins.  The  Judges  decided  that  a 
ccrtninsumwasduefmmautenberg.  which  be  could 
not  pay,  and  In  consequence  the  whole  of  the  prin^ 
ing  apparatus  which  had  been  added  since  the  part- 
nership began  fell  into  Fuat's  bands.  The  latter 
joined  with  him  Peter  SchoefTer,  his  son-in-law,  and 
carried  on  business  until  the  tskingof  Mentz  In  1463, 
when  the  art  was  spread  abroad.  Between  1463  and 
1464  there  is  no  known  work  from  the  press  of  Fust 
and  Schoeffer.  In  1463  Fust  took  tlie  Bibles  which 
they  issued  in  tliat  year  to  Paris,  from  which,  per- 
haps, arose  tlic  legend  about  Faustus  and  the  Devil. 
See  under  Dbvii..  Id  1465  they  published  an  edition 
of  the  OfBces  of  Cicero,  and  republished  it  in  1466. 
Soon  afl«r  tliis  last  date  F 
to  Paris,  where  he  died,  i 
from  the  plague.  On  October  8< , 
brnted  tor  him. 

The  question  of  the  exact  share  which  John  Fust  had 
in  the  founding  of  tlie  new  art  will  not  be  discussed  In 
tliis  place.  Under  Qutekbero,  Jobs  ;  Ihventton  or 
FitDITIKO  ;  EOSTSB,  JUlUKEKS  JASBZOOB,  Uld  SCHOKT- 
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FRR.  Peter,  will  be  found  the  detaila  of  tbe  bistoir,  to 
far  as  known,  aod  the  argumcDte  for  and  against  (list's 
part  in  tbe  Invention.  For  a  long  time  Fust  was  said 
to  bave  bimself  acquired  a  koowl^ee  of  printing  from 
Koster,  and  to  have  convej'ed  bia  information  to  Mcntz. 
This  story  is  owing  to  Junius,  who  declares  that  a  certain 
John  was  employed  in  Holland  to  assist  tbe  priotcr  tn 
Haarlem.  He  was  bouitd  by  oath  not  to  reveal  tbe  secrets 
of  bis  busineSB,  yet  in  spite  of  this  he  seized  the  first 
favorable  opportunity,  that  afforded  by  the  fcstivitieson 
Cbmtmaa  Eve,  when  he  flew  into  the  closet  where  tbe 
types  were  kept,  packed  up  tbe  instruments  used  in  mak- 
ing them  that  belonged  to  hla  master,  nod  which  bad  been 
constructed  by  his  own  iiands,  and  slunk  away  from 
the  house  with  the  booty.  He  went  first  to  Amsterdam, 
thence  to  Cologne,  and  finally  to  Mentz,  where  be  reaped 
an  abitndiint  reward.  Junius  names  tbe  books  be  printed 
in  1442  or  1441,  which  are  not  now  known  to  exist,  and 
which  are  twelve  or  thirteen  Tears  earlier  tbari  anything 
from  Gutenberg's  press  of  which  the  dat«  can  be  deter- 
mined. This  connection  of  Fust  with  tbe  matter  is  now 
abandoned  by  all.  Tbe  wealth  of  (he  known  Post,  the 
improbability  that  printing  existed  in  Haarlem  so  earlv. 
the  immense  load  of  wooden  blocks  which  Fust  would 
have  bad  to  take  away,  and  the  futility  of  going  to  Am- 
sterdam miist  be  evident.  If  types  made  of  w<X)d  alone 
were  needed  any  skillful  workman,  with  chisel,  knife. 
saw  and  plane,  could  do  as  well  as  Kofit«r  bad  done,  with 
tbe  exception  perliaps  of  neatness  of  face.  His  practical 
experience  In  printing  was  enough.  The  material  was 
everywhere.  Tools  could  be  bought  for  a  few  tlorins, 
and  any  carpenter  could  construct  a  press. 


Fust  appears  to  have  been  a  skillful  man  of  business, 
while  Gutenberg  was  not.  The  partnership  between 
Gutenberg  and  Fust  was  for  five  years,  in  which  time  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  latter  was  to  be  completed. 
This  was  undoubtediv  one  of  tbe  Bibles.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  partnersnip,  which  were  not  speoi&ed.  Puat 
was  to  advance  to  Qutent)erg  800  guilders,  at  S  per  cent. 
interest.  The  tools  and  materials  made  by  Gutenberg 
for  the  uses  of  the  partnership  were  to  remam  mortgaged 
to  Fust  as  security  for  this  loan  of  800  guilders,  until  the 
whole  sum  should  be  paid.  When  the  tools  and  materials 
were  ready  Fust  was  obliged  by  bis  contract  to  furnish 
Gutenberg  with  800  guilders  every  year  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  tbe  paper,  vellum,  mk,  wages  and  the 
other  materials  which  would  be  required  for  tbe  execu- 
tion of  tbe  work.  For  these  advances  Fust  was  to  have 
one-half  of  the  profits  made  from  the  sale  of  tbe  prod- 
ucts of  the  partnership.  Fust  was  exempted  from  tbe 
performance  of  any  work  or  service  connected  with  the 
partnerahip,  and  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any 
of  its  debts. 

The  books  which  bear  the  joint  titles  of  Fust  and 
Bchoefferare  the  Psalter  of  1457,  in  large  folio  ;  the  same 
in  1459.  with  some  variations ;  the  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum  of  Dumnd,  14.'tB;  the  Clementine  Constltu. 
tions.  1460 ;  the  Bible  in  tbe  Vulgate,  1463  and  1465 ;  a 
German  Bible,  Bulls  of  Pope  Pius  II..  14«S ;  Liber  Bex- 
tuR  Decretalium  Bonifacii  VIH.,  1465;  Cicero's  Offices, 
146.5,  and  the  same  in  1466 :  Rhythmical  Grammar,  14W. 
A  number  of  other  books  are  supposed  to  have  ema- 
nated from  their  press  because  of  the  aimilarity  of  type 
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w->  -■  '  ot^^  choracb^r,  nud  it  is  more  dilllcult  to 
^it^^H      lay  down  rules  for  it.     In  thickneSB  it  la 

^"•••^^  a  trifle  greater  tbim  the  en  quadrat.  The 
capital  letter  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  character 
C.  from  which  it  was  separated  in  thecnrly  ages  of  Home. 
Diomed  calla  it  a  new  consonitnt.  A  numeral  O  was  an- 
cienUy  used  for  400,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  for  40,000. 

a.  H. — A  printer's  slang  expreswoD  intimating  that 
information  imparted  to  one  was  previously  known.  Au 
English  expression,  not  used  here. 

Q.  I.— A  printer's  slang  eipresaion  for  geneml  indul- 
gence, such  as  celebrating  a  birthday  or  an  apprentice 
comine  out  of  fais  time.    An 
EnglisL  exprcsdon,  not  in  use 
here. 

Qaellc. — The  language  of 
the  North  of  Scotland,  proba-      ^H 
bly  prevailing  in  early  times       ^H 
over  the  whole  of  that  country.        ^H 
It  bears   a   very  close   resem-     ^^| 
blance  to  Erec,  or  the  original      "^^^ 
language  of   Ireland,  and    is 
often  called  by  that  niimc.    It 
consists  of  eigliteen  letters,  a,  b, 

e,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  a,  t,  u.  Of  these  five  are 
vowels,  a,  c.  i,  o,  u,  and  the  remainder  are  consonants. 
Very  little  is  printed  In  Gaelic. 

Qag-Law. — A  law  passed  during  the  presidency  of 
John  Adams  which  made  it  im  otfcnso  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  any  one  to  write,  print,  utter  or 
publiah  any  fiilsc,  scandalous  and  malicious  writings  re- 
specting either  House  of  Congress  or  the  President.  This 
Very  foolish  act,  as  it  is  now  belicveil  to  bavo  been,  ex. 
pi  red  by  limitation  in  1801. 

Q*ge  Faper-Cntter.— A  paper-cutter  which  was 
formerly  manufactured  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Oftges  (Ft.).— Wages. 

Qsgner  (Pr.).— To  gain ;  to  take  in  more  words  in  the 
line,  the  sheet  or  the  page  ;  to  bo  tliinner  than  another 
face  of  type. 

Gtolllarde  (Fr ).— A  French  body  of  type  between 
eight  and  nine  points,  or  between  brevier  iknd  bourgeois. 

Oalta  (Sp.).— A  printing-olficc  Joke. 

Qal6e(Fr.). — Agalley ;  galce&coulissc,  a  slice  galley. 

Galera  (3  p.).— Galley. 

Qkler&da  (Sp.).— The  matter  contained  in  a  galley ; 
also  its  proof. 

Qalerle  (Pr.).— The  composing-room. 

Qalerin  (Sp.). — A  wooden  galley,  open  on  one  side 
and  at  the  end, 

QftU&rdft  (Sp.). — Brevier  or  eight  point. 

Q»llery.— A  term  which  is  frequent!  V  used  as  the  title 
to  books  of  illustnitions,  being  borrowea  from  the  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  statuary  generally  styled  galleries. 

Qalley. — A  shallow  quadrangular  box,  open  on  the 
top  and  at  oue  end,  into  which  type  is  placed  after  it  has 


been  set.  The  original  Implement  was  of  wood,  with  bot- 
tom, back  and  one  end  only.  This  is  still  largely  used  in 
Euroi>e  and  in  remoto  olllces  in  America.  But  most  of 
those  in  this  country  are  of  wood  and  brass,  the  bottom 
and  edges  being  brass,  while  wood  is  used  in  the  frame. 
Mimy  are  of  brass  alone,  while  there  are  also  small  gid- 
leys  made  of  tvpc  metal,  which  are  empkiyed  by  com- 
positors on  dally  papers  for  use  in  distrioution.  Zinc  is 
used  abroad.  The  usual  length  of  a  brass  galley  is  two 
feet,  and  its  usual  width  is  nt)m  five  to  ton  inches.  A 
shorter  galley  used  by  make-ups  and  job-hands  is  gen- 
erally ofconsiderable  width.  The  page  is  carefully  made 
up  on  it.  tied  and  then  slid  oS  on  the  stone.  Formerly 
shce  galleys  were  much  used.  The  bottom  of  the  galley 
was  &lse,  and  after  the  page  bad  been  made  up  this  false 


bottom  could  be  drawn  out,  with  the  matter  upon  It.  aod 
carried  to  the  stone,  where  the  page  was  deposited  bv 
sliding.  A  stimding-galley  is  one  upon  which  matter  is 
emptied  ;  a  savings-galley  one  upon  which  such  head- 
ings and  lines  are  put  as  will  sftorwnrds  prove  useful  to 
the  compositor;  an  eniptvlng-^allcy  a  place  for  empty- 
ing matter  aa  set  up,  and  a  distribuUng-galley  a  pta(« 
for  depositing  matter  which  is  to  be  distributed.  See 
under  those  heads. 

Galley-PresB. — A  press  designed  to  prove  galleys 
See  Pbook  Press, 

Oalley-Rack.— A  rack  for  galleys,  generally  after 
composition  is  completed. 
Sometimes  the  matter  Is  held 
for  ft  long  time,  and  ogreat  ac- 
cumulation results.  There  are 
therefore  several  forms  of  cod 
struction. 


Dlcnt  reating-place  for  gal- 


type. 

QalleT-SlATes.  —  An  an- 
cient term  of  derision  applied 
by  pressmen  lo  compositors. 
II.S  origin  is  obvious,  as  the 
typesetters  must  continually 
be  near  their  galleys.  The  correspMiding  term  in  Ger- 
man to  gtilluy  IS  SchilT,  a  ship  or  boat. 
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Qaller-BtiokB.— LoQK  Bidesticka  used  on  gallfys  for 
kKking  up.  Od  some  Asily  newspapers  tbi-y  tire  made 
ot  metal  ;  old  type  metal  will  answer  very  well.  They 
do  iK>t  need  to  be  strong. 

Oallows.— Id  a  wooden  hand-press  tlic  frame  at  and 
beneslh  the  end  to  hold  up  the  tympan.  so  that  it  may 
nol  fall  flat,  but  shall  be  raised  to  an  angle  of  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees.  It  has  two  legs  and  a  crositpiece  at  the 
lop,  and  beaiB  some  resemblance  to  a  guUows. 

OallowB  Sooketa.— Two  pieces  of  wood  with  square 
mortises  in  tbeni  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  gallowH. 
Tliey  are  nailed  or  screwed  upon  tbe  plonk  behind  the 
lympans .  — Samge . 

Qa3Xj,  Herrltt,  an  inventor  of  printiDg-presaes,  was 
bom  in  Wesl«m  New  York  on  August  16, 1888.  His 
father,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  settled  in  Rochester  in 
1B39.  and  died  in  1844,  leaving  his  son  without  an  inher- 
itance. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  printing  buBiness, 
for  which  be  showed 
an  aptitude.  After 
this  he  published  a 
newspiiper  and  did 
Job-printing  and  en- 
graving, but  believ- 
ing a  more  liberal 
education  would  add 
to  his  usefulness  ho 
determined  to  go  to 
college.  He  entered 
the  Itochester  Uni- 
versity In  1859,  wuH 
graduated  in  1863, 
and  afterwards  at  the 
TheologicalSeminary 
at  Auburn,  preaching 
for  two  years  regular- 
ly before  leaving  the 
seminary.  Hewasor- 
dained  ati  a  minister  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons,  and 
served  an  a  preacher  and  pastor  for  three  years,  when  be 
was  compelled  to  retm;  from  the  pulpit.  The  Universal 
printing-press  was  invented  by  him  in  18S9,  and  soon 
after  he  nuide  great  improvements  in  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus. In  1878  he  devised  a  method  for  converting  in  ma- 
chinery variable  into  invariable  velocity  without  affecting 
the  source  of  power.  Later  he  invented  self-playing  in- 
struments for  the  automatic  priKluction  of  organ  and 
pLino  music,  which  would  not  only  render  the  notes  but 
the  expression ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  his  inven- 
tlooB  have  been  in  printing  appanitus.  In  all  lines  over 
five  hundred  patents  have  Dcen  granted  to  him. 

QAlT&nlaaT  (Fr.). — To  cover  by  electro-plating,  as 
wood  letter. 

QalTajilsm.— A  form  of  electricity  which  derives  its 
name  from  Oalvani,  its  Italian  discoverer.  It  has  en- 
tered quite  extensively  into  the  work  of  electrotyping, 
a  process  which  is  described  in  several  foreign  laucuages 
by  some  word  dcriTed  from  the  name  Qalvani,  The  pro 
duction  of  electricity  in  this  case  arises  from  the  action 
of  an  acid  in  the  cell  between  two  plates  of  dissimilar 
metals,  that  which  is  the  more  oxidable  giving  out  posi- 
tive electricity.  The  forms  in  which  the  piles  have  been 
conBtructe<l  are  numerous.  When  guflntity  witli  a  feeble 
tension  is  required  a  single  pair  of  plates,  sucli  aa  zinc 
and  copper,  with  extensive  surfaces,  separated  by  very 
dilute  RCid,  will  answer ;  for  greater  power  more  plates  are 
needcl,  or  metals  which  excite  a  greater  action.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  upon  tliis  original  form. 
The  electricity  thus  excited  is  of  the  same  nature  ns  that 
given  out  by  the  common  machine,  the  only  difference 


OalTanlsmo  <Sp,).— Electrotyping. 
QalTano  (Fr,). — An  electrotype. 
OftlTanoglypby.— Amelhodofetchbguponaplate 

of  zinc,  covered  with  varnish.  Ink  or  vamisn  is  rolled 
over  the  pUte,  tbe  ink  adhering  only  to  the  parts  which 
it  touches,  every  application,  w-hcn  dry,  raising  the  coat- 
ing, and  consequently^  deepening  the  etched  lines.  From 
this  original  a  plato  Is  eleclrotyped  which  can  be  used 
typographically. 

GhUTaaogmphT'.^A  process  for  obtaining  copper- 
plate engravmgs  by  covenng  a  plate  of  silvered  copper 
with  several  coata  of  a  paint  composed  of  any  oxide,  such 
as  that  of  iron,  burnt  sienna,  or  graphite,  ground  with 
linseed-oil.  The  substance  of  these  coats  is  thick  or  thin, 
according  to  the  iutensity  to  be  given  to  the  lights  and 
shades.  The  plate  is  then  submitte«l  to  the  action  of  tbe 
galvBuic  battery,  from  which  another  plate  Is  obtained, 
reproduciug  an  intaglio  copy,  with  all  of  tbe  unevennesa 
of  tbe  original  palntmg.  lliis  Is  an  actual  copperplate, 
resembling  an  aquatint  engraving.  It  may  be  touched 
up  by  the  engraving  tools.  This  process  has  been  im- 
proved upon  by  outlmes  ctcbcd  In  tlie  nsual  manner,  and 
the  tones  laid  on  with  a  roulette.  Au  eli-ctrotyped  copy 
of  thissimk  plate  isobtained.  On  thissecond  raised  plate 
the  artist  completes  bis  picture  by  means  of  chalks  and 
India  ink,  and  puts  in  the  lights  and  shades  ;  from  this 
a  second  clectrotyped  copy  is  made.  TTiis  second  copy, 
the  third  in  the  order  of  procedure,  serves,  after  being 
touched  up,  to  print  from  by  the  copperplate  press. 

Q&lTanopIastlo  Prooess.— A  method  of  obtaining 
electrotyjies  of  fossil  flshes  and  similar  objects  which  can 
be  printeil  on  typographical  presses.  The  method  used 
in  Austria  is  deaeribea  as  follows :  By  means  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  gutta-percha  applied  to  the  stone  inclosing 
the  petriHed  llsb  a  mold  is  obtained,  which,  beinK  after- 
words submitted  to  the  action  of  a  battery,  is  quickly  cov- 
ered with  coatings  of  copper,  forminga  plate  uptm  which 
all  of  tbe  marks  of  the  fish  are  reproduced  in  relief,  and 
which,  when  printed,  gives  a  result  upon  the  paper  fden- 
ticiU  with  the  object  itself. 

OalTanopl&BUk  (Qcr.).— Elcetrotypbig, 

GnlTanotTple  (Fr,).— Electrotyping. 

Gambaro  (Ital,),— A  doublet, 

Qanar  (Sp,), — To  gain  a  line  by  running  back, 

OansefliBachen  (Ger,), — Quotalinn  marks, 

G»ranioiicliio(  Ital,).— Bourgeois.  This  type,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  our  bourgeois,  is  much  mnre  used  in 
Italy  than  here, 

Ginnunond  <Fr.). — A  size  of  type  eigual  to  ten  points 
on  Dldot's  system,  or  about  equal  to  a  small-bodied  small 

Garamond,  Claade,  a  French  type-founder  In  the 
sixtcenti)  century,  who  freed  tbe  chaiacteraof  that  nation 
from  all  of  the  Gothic  features  which  they  bad  previous- 
ly possessed.  His  inHuence  extended  to  all  of  the  Latin 
countries  and  to  Holland,  Belgium  and  England,  Fran- 
cis I.,  in  bis  anxiety  to  establish  the  University  of  I^iris 
on  the  best  possible  foundation,  showed  spet:inl  intt'rest 
In  ttie  cultivation  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Ijitiu  lan- 
guages, and  in  1!)38  ordered  tbe  erection  of  a  printing- 
office  (the  predecessor  of  the  government  printlng-offlce 
of  to-day)  to  be  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  important 
works  in  those  liingimges,  Garamond,  then  very  famous 
as  a  letter-founder,  made  for  this  ofHce  Roman  type  after 
the  models  of  Jenson,  and  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Itobert  Stephens  produced  several  exquisite  fonts  of 
Qri'ek  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  Greek  mnnuscript 
of  Ange  Vergfice,  who  held  the  oHlce  of  king's  writer  in 
Greek  letters.  This  type  was  so  beautiful  that  it  rescued 
France  from  the  discredit  of  being  far  surpassed  in  Greek 
typography  by  the  publications  of  the  Aldi.  The  ma- 
trixes made  by  Garamond  were  taken  by  Robert  StephcoB 
to  Geneva  in  1361,  when  he  fled  from  the  peisecutioaa 
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at  the  Sorbomic,  and  it  Is  believed  that  alttiougli  h  royal 
ordinanccoflMl  had  ordered  him  a  kingly  remuDeratioD 
for  his  laboiB  in  prcpHriag  this  type-  it  hiul  never  been 
paid,  and  tliat  be  conaidcrod  the  matrixes  of  GHninibnd 
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1  properly,  the  type  and  puncbea  reraaiuiug  i 
[jrintmg-office.     Paul  Stephens,  the  gTanas( 


royal  printing-office.  Paul  Stephens,  the  grandso 
Kobert,  in  1612  pledged  these  matrixes  to  the  city  of  Ge- 
neva for  a  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  and 
they  were  taken  back  to  Paris  in  1621  by  Antoine  Slc- 
pliena,  son  of  Paul,  and  printer  lo  the  king  and  clergy, 
to  be  used  on  an  edition  of  the  Greek  fatbera,  they  hnviiiK 
been  obtained  from  the  Genevan  government  by  I.OUIB 
XIII.  for  that  purpose,  GnramniHfa  type  waacelebrated 
throughout  Europe.    He  died  in  1531. 

Oaramone  (Ital,).— Ix>ng  primer,  or  body  ten  in  the 
Italian  series. 

Qardiner,  Robert  8.,  a  printer  of  Boston,  was  born 

in  New  York  on  March  8, 1943.    Ue  entered  the  printing 

trade   in   185T  as   a 

SreSH-fecder  and  of- 
ce-boy  in  tbe  office 
of  the   Daily  Trav- 
eler, Troy,  N.Y.,  and 
after  the  warwascm- 
ployud  as  clerk  and 
salesman  by  the  rail- 
way-printing  Arm  of 
Sanford,  Harroun  & 
Co.,  New  York,  that 
house  and  George 
Bailey,  of   Buffalo, 
being  at  tbe  time  the 
only   concerns   in 
America  currying  on 
tbe  business  of  print- 
ing ntilway  tickets. 
In    1M73    be   joined 
Rand,  Avery  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  1883, 
when    by   tbe    pur- 
cliaae  of  Its  railroad  plant  by  tbe  Rand-Avery  Supply 
Company,  which  company  be  then  formed,  and  which  he 
has  since  controlled  aa  vice-president  and  manager,  there 
was  establUhed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
houses  in  tbp  country.     Mr.  Oardiner  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Master  Printers'  Club  of  Boston. 
Qamlr  {Ft.).— to  furnish ;  to  supply. 
Qamltnre  (Fr.).— Furniture.    The  kinds  of  metnl 
furniture  most  use<i  in  France  arc  the  Didot.  with  two 
side  pieces  held  together  by  a  transverse  plate  with  cir- 
cular apertures,  and  tlie  garniture  t  colouues,  in  which 
bars  extend  at  intervals  from  side  to  ude. 

Qaxter. — A  curved  piece  of  metal,  used  to  hold  the 
spindle  of  a  band'press  in  position. 

Oaa. — Illuminating  gas  has  been  in  use  In  I^ondon  since 
\Wl,  Bn<i  in  New  York  since  1625.  Westmin.iter  Bridge 
was  illuminated  by  gas  in  1813,  and  one  parish  in  West- 
minster lighted  its  streets  with  it  in  1814.  Meters  were 
invented  the  next  year.  Morning  newspapers,  firat  among 
printing-ofHces,  employed  gas,  and  between  1895  and  18^ 
they  ar^  theatres  in  largo  towns  in  the  United  States  had 
passed  permanently  beyond  oil  lamps  and  candles.  In 
a  well-lighted  bootc  and  job  office  m  this  country  gas 
will  nirely  be  required  for  more  than  an  boiirin  the  morn- 
ing and  two  houTH  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  if  there  is  no 
regularnigbtworkit  is  not  essential  to  have  a  gas-burner 
at  each  stand.  On  morning  newspapers  tbe  compositor 
should,  if  possible,  have  a  stand  to  himself  and  one  gas- 
light, made  bo  aa  to  swing  to  either  case.  Where  be  only 
lu^  half  a  stand  eacli  compositor  should  have  a  light, 
with  a  good  shade.  The  emptying-gat  Icy,  the  copy-desk 
and  the  places  for  the  makeup  sliould  liave  an  abun- 
dance of  lights  considetably  above  the  lieada  of  the  men. 


Good  ventilation  must  be  provided,  as  some  of  the  goa  is 
unconsumed,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air  is  burned  out  by 
tbe  flame.    No  very  accurate  tables  have  ever  been  made 


of  the  coat  of  giis  for  a  printing-office ,  It  does  not  vary 

ver,  from  a  cent  and  a  half  an  hour  per  Ught 

with  gas  at  $2.50  per  1,000  feet.    On  newspapers  gas  has 


n  tbe       far.  howovei 


lately  been  to  some  extent  superseded  by  electric  ligbta, 
the  hLtter  being  both  cooler  and  brighter.    See  Liqht. 

Oas-Elnaiiie.— A  very  compact  machine,  taking  little 
space,  whicn  depends  upon  the  explosion  or  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  gas  by  heat  to 
move  a  piston,  as  in  tbe 
steam-engine.  This  ex- 
plosion may  take  place, 
according  to  the  type  of 
niiicliine.  at  every  out 
ward  motion  of  the  piston 
or  every  other  motion.  A 
certain  portion  of  gas, 
mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  is  forced  into  a  hol- 
low chamber  and  then  ig- 
nited, either  by  a  hot  pin, 
a  revolving  jet  of  flame 
or  some  other  way.  Tbe 
eas  becomes  vcnc  sud- 
denly increased  m  vol- 
ume and  drives  out  the 
piston.  The  gas  is  tlien  , 
extruded,  the  piston  re- 
turns on  the  backward 
stroke  and  tbe  process  Is 
repeated.  The  present 
g^-engines  have  originated  since  1876,  but  much  experi- 
menting was  done  before  that  date.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
inventors  of  the  various  machines  that  it  Is  far  more  eco- 
nomical with  coal  than  even  a  low-pressure  Cornish  en- 
gine, and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  derangement  or 
accident,  if  cleanliness  ia  observed.  It  is  very  compact 
and  noiseless,  occupies  little  floor  space,  and  requin.4  the 
service  of  no  engineer.  When  not  needed  for  work  the 
gas  can  be  turned  off,  and  the  machine  Is  stopped. 

GaoBe  (Ger.).— Tbe  alley  between  two  stands  at  which 
compositors  are  working. 

Oatber  Gorrectlona.— To  take  letters  from  tlie  case 
in  order  and  cany  them  to  the  atone,  there  to  (>e  substi- 
tuted for  wrong  letters  in  the  form. 

Qatherlng, — Gathering  of  hooka  la  to  take  one  sheet 
from  every  heap,  beginning  with  tbe  last  sheet  fltst,  viz., 
at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  range. — Moxon.  We  now  re- 
verse tbe  heap  and  place  the  nist  aignature  where  they 
used  to  place  tbe  last ;  they  then  gauered,  placing  eacn 
sheet  upon  the  other :  we  now  gather  under  each  sheet, 
which  is  a  much  quicker  way, — Sarnge. 

Gathering  ia  also  described  under  Bookhihdiho.  The 
sheets  are  folded,  a  variation  from  tbe  custom  of  the  last 
century.  Gathering-machines  are  now  uaed,  in  form  like 
n  revolving-table.  The  circumference  is  divided  into 
eight,  Icn  or  more  parts,  and  upon  each  of  these  is  a  pile 
of  sheets,  ready  folded.  Girls  sit  around  the  table,  and 
as  it  revolves  pick  one  sheet  from  each  pile ;  thus  in  one 
revolution,  if  there  are  twelve  girla  and  there  ate  enough 
piles,  twelve  complete  books  are  gathered,  IFnder  the 
old  plan  each  girl  was  in  the  way  of  all  of  the  others, 
when  many  were  employed.  The  form  of  construction 
of  tills  revolving- tabic  Is  much  like  that  of  Uie  carouinlB 
in  the  parka  of  our  great  cities.  There  is  a  circular  rail- 
way beneath,  of  a  smgle  rait ;  the  circumference  is  beU 
up  by  iron  rods  whicn  meet  at  a  perpendicular  part  In 
tbe  centre,  which  flts  into  a  socket  both  at  tbe  floor  and 
in  the  ceiling.  The  rim  is  also  securely  braced  across  the 
diameter. 

Oatheiing-Table.— A  table  upon  which  the  printed 
sheets  of  a  book  are  laid,  each  aignature  by  Itself,  and  in 
regul&r  relation  to  those  by  ite  ^dos.    "It  Is  usually  a 
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horseshoe  table,  and  the  boys  gather  on  the  mside,  so  that 
when  they  have  completed  one  gathering  they  have  only 
to  turn  around  and  commence  again.  When  there  is 
space  enough  in  the  warehouse  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  at  least  fifteen  sheets,  wiUi  room  at  the  end 
for  the  heap  and  for  the  knocking-up  of  each  gather- 
ing."— Savage. 

Qange. — 1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  de- 
termine the  len^  of  paces.  This  should  be  made  up 
after  the  matter  is  set  and  is  ready  for  the  make-up,  who 
is  shown  a  book  of  the  right  length,  or  is  told  the  num- 
ber of  lines,  or  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  page  de- 
termined on.  He  takes  a  certain  portion  of  matter,  which 
has  no  notes  or  cuts,  or  anything  except  lines  of  type 
and  leads,  and  brines  this  as  near  as  he  can  to  what  he 
has  been  shown.  The  folio  must  be  set,  with  the  line 
under  it,  and  then  the  matter  ranged  below  until  it  fills 
completely  to  the  mark.  There  mav  be  a  head  in  long 
primer,  the  line  below  in  brevier  and  the  body  in  small 
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pica,  leaded,  or  any  other  arrangement.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  this  first  made-up  page  that  there  is  no  dirt  on 
the  leads,  and  that  no  thick  or  thin  leads  have  taken  the 
pkice  of  those  of  the  regular  size.  It  is  pushed  up  com- 
pactly and  firmly,  a  piece  of  reglet  being  laid  by  its  side. 
When  it  is  believed  to  be  right  a  scratch  is  made  across 
the  top  of  the  reglet  to  correspond  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pa^e.  The  reglet  is  then  taken  away,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  a  cut  is  made  in  it  which  shows  exactly  where  the 
page  ends.  Sometimes  gauges  are  of  type  metal  or  of 
brass.  2.  The  leneth  of  the  face  of  a  letter,  taken  up 
and  down.  Thus  the  gauge  of  a  B  is  the  length  of  the 
upriffht  line  or  body  mark.  If  one  letter  in  a  font  is 
smaller  than  it  should  be  in  this  way  it  is  said  to  be  small 
in  gauge.  8.  In  bookbinding,  a  tool  used  in  finishing 
the  face  of  which  is  a  line  forming  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle. 4.  Pieces  of  cork  glued  to  the  tympan  sheets  or 
stuck  on  with  melted  roller  composition.  They  are  also 
pieces  of  pasteboard  or  card  having  a  tongue  cut  out  and 
projecting. 

Gauge-Pin.— A  pin  inserted  into  the  tympan  sheet, 
which  can  be  fastened  more  quickly  and  certainly  than 
ordinary  pins  or  ducksbills. 


OAUOB-PXNS. 


Qasette. — A  name  tliat  is  frequently  appllM  to  a 
newspaper. 

Qasetteer. — A  geo^phical  dictionary.  In  some 
countries  an  officer  appomted  by  the  government  to  pub- 
lish a  certain  class  of  news  in  the  official  organ.  It  was 
also  once  the  term  tor  him  who  prepared  the  intelligence 
or  the  comments  for  a  newspaper. 

Qed«  "WilHam. — The  name  of  the  person  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  discovered  the  art  of  stereotyping.  lie 
was  a  Scotchman,  bom  in  1690,  who  learned  the  trade  of 
a  goldsmith,  and  practiced  that  art  in  Edinburgh  with 
success.  At  that  day  many  goldsmiths  were  also  urokers 
and  bankers,  and  Gea  was  no  exception .  He  was  brought 
into  relation  with  the  printers  by  furnishing  them  with 
money  for  their  payments,  and  one  day  one  of  them  de- 
plored, in  his  presence,  the  difficulty  of  getting  type  or 
sorts  in  that  city,  there  being  no  type-foundry  nearer  to 
them  than  Lonqon,  and  urg^  upon  him  the  desirability 


of  letter-founding.  Something  that  he  said  caused  Gled  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a  cast 
from  a  page  of  type,  thus  releasing  the  characters  and 
securing  the  use  of  the  page  as  long  as  it  might  be  de- 
sired. Ue  borrowed  from  one  of  the  printers  some  type 
and  began  experiments.  It  was,  however,  very  difficmt 
to  find  any  materials  which  were  at  once  soft  enough  to 
make  the  mold,  while  at  the  same  time  strong  enough 
to  receive  another  casting.  Two  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  invention.  He  offered  a  quarter  interest  to 
one  of  the  printers  in  the  town  if  he  would  advance  suf- 
ficient money  to  establish  a  stereotype-foundry.  This 
w^as  accepted,  and  a  partnership  was  formed  lasting  for 
two  years.  Long  before  this  was  completed  the  printer, 
frightened  at  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  desired  to 
withdraw,  and  did  so  when  the  time  had  expired,  but 
without  supplying  all  of  the  money  he  had  agreed  upon. 
A  stationer  from  London,  named  William  Fenner,  who 
was  in  Edinburgh  on  a  visit,  offered  to  establish  a  foun- 
dry in  London  for  half  the  profits,  which  was  agreed  to. 
To  accept  this  offer  it  was  necessary  for  Qed  to  dispose 
of  his  business  as  a  jeweler.  He  then  went  to  London, 
but  the  enterprise  proved  unsuccessful.  Fenner  intro- 
duced him  to  Thomas  James,  the  type-founder,  and  a 
company  was  shortly  afterwards  formed  consisting  of 
Ged,  Fenner, Thomas  James,  John  James,  his  brother,  and 
James  Ged,  the  son  of  the  inventor.  Thomas  James  was 
applied  to  for  type,  with  which  to  make  experiments,  but 
he  supplied  that  which  was  old  and  worthless.  Ged  then 
appliea  to  Caslon,  who  denied  the  utility  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  asserted  that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  make  as  good 
plates  as  Ged.  A  trial  followed  in  which  the  Scotchman 
was  successful,  and  as  a  result  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1781  to  print  Bibles 
and  pniyer-books  by  this  plan. 

This  new  position  was  not,  however,  more  successful 
than  the  others,  for  James,  the  type-foimder,  was  unwill- 
ing to  see  success  follow  God's  efforts.  He  completed 
two  prayer-books,  in  spite  of  errors  purposely  made  by 
the  compositors  in  typesetting  and  batters  on  the  form 
by  the  pressmen.  After  five  years  of  struggle  he  gave  up 
the  contest.  The  books,  so  far  as  they  were  done,  were 
suppressed  by  authority,  and  the  plates  were  melted  up. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  received  from  his  friends 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  stereotyping  of  a  single  volume, 
and  having  apprenticed  his  son  to  a  printer  he  was  at 
length  eniu}]ed,  with  the  young  man's  assistance  after 
hours,  to  produce  a  copy  of  Sallust.  This  was  in  1786, 
after  he  had  been  occupied  for  about  eleven  years  in  the 
attempt.  This  public  proof  of  his  success  was  not  a  fine 
specimen  of  work,  but  was  well  enough  done  to  show  that 
there  was  really  a  valuable  art  behind  it.  Another  book 
was  brought  out  in  1742.  Ged  died  in  1749.  The  method 
used  by  him  was  the  plaster  process,  and  some  knowledge 
of  it  was  probably  obtained  by  Tilloch,  who  fifty  years 
afterwiuds  was  engaged  in  attempts  at  stereotyping. 

Qedankenstrich  (Ger.).— A  hyphen. 

Qeddes,  William  F.,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  near  Linden ,  Franklin  County ,  Pa. ,  in  1798.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Harrisburg  Journal  in  Ids  sixteenth 
year,  and  in  1825  began  publi^ing  in  Philadelphia,  and 
continue  in  that  occupation  until  he  retired  from  active 
life  in  1867.  He  was  during  this  period  the  printer  of 
Hazard's  Miscellany.  At  his  death,  on  January  29. 1888, 
he  was  the  oldest  printer  in  Philadelphia,  being  then  in 
his  ninety -first  year. 

Qelatine. — A  transparent  substance  obtained  by  boil- 
ing with  water  the  soft  and  the  solid  parts  of  animals,  as 
the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  cartilages,  bones,  tendons,  liga- 
ments and  membranes,  forming  in  solution  when  cool  a 
tremulous  mass  of  jelly.  Isinglass,  glue  and  size  are  va- 
rious forms  of  gelatine.  Ita  chief  use  in  tlie  printing- 
office  is  under  the  form  of  Glue,  which  see.  In  practice 
the  distinction  which  is  made  between  glue  and  gelatine 
is  that  the  latter  is  more  refined.    It  forms  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  substance  used  in  copying  letters,  known 
as  the  hektograph.  A  letter  is  written  in  a  peculiar  ink, 
the  page  afterwards  being  laid  down  on  the  pad  of  gela- 
tine, which  takes  off  ail  of  the  surplus  ink.  The  gelatine 
keeps  it  on  the  surface,  but  does  not  allow  it  to  spread  ; 
and  if  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon  it  a  portion  of 
the  ink  is  taken  up.  Thirty,  forty  or  even  fifty  copies 
can  be  taken  in  this  way.  ^aper  when  made  up  in  pads 
is  often  glued  together  at  one  or  two  sides.  If  this  is 
done  with  gelatine  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
about  the  pads  when  new  which  is  lost  as  they  l)econ)e 
old.  Gelatine  is  the  foundation  of  many  process  meth- 
ods of  engniving,  depending  for  this  upon  its  quality  of 
becoming  hanlened  by  light.  That  which  is  untouclied 
bv  light  IS  easil]^  washed  away  by  water,  an  acid  or  an 
alkali.  From  this  a  cast  can  be  taken  or  an  electrotype, 
or  it  can  be  used  to  print  from  without  any  further* ma- 
nipulation. More  than  a  dozen  processes  are  known,  each 
differing  widely  from  each  other.  See  under  Process 
Pbintinq. 

Qelatinlng. — Show-cards  in  gold  and  colors  an^  often 
improved  by  being  gclatined.  Procure  several  tablets  of 
flatted  ground  glass,  cased  in  wooden  frames.  A  ruck 
should  be  set  up  to  contain  these  tablets,  which  should 
each  have  a  distinctive  number  and  an  allotted  place  in 
the  rack.  The  manipubition  of  the  process  should  be  in 
a  room  where  little  or  no  dust  is  niised.  The  framed  rack 
should  be  built  with  three-inch  strips  of  wood,  like  a  dr}"- 
ing-rack  for  gumming  envelopes,  the  back  part  fastened 
to  a  smooth  wall  and  the  under  part  or  bottom  covered 
with  pasteboard.  The  sevenil  compartments  in  the  nick 
must  be  made  exactly  level,  and  it  is  best  to  have  this 
done  with  a  spirit  level,  so  that  the  requisite  horizonttd 
position  of  the  glass  tablets  should  be  exact  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  packing  up.  If  tliis  is  not  done  the  cov- 
ermg  of  tlie  fluid  material  will  not  be  altogether  equal. 
The  gelatine  itself,  which  is  a  white  glue  (H)tained  from 
bones,  as  well  as  the  offal  of  tanners,  is  obtained  in  weak, 
nearly  opaque  cakes.  The  Chinese  gelatine,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  folded  tubes,  and  is  of  a  very  fine 
white  light  substance,  of  vegetable  origin,  can  only  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Ordinary  gelatine  is  thus 
treated.  It  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  then  put  into 
a  clean  linen  cloth  and  suspended  (still  in  the  cloth)  in  a 
basin  of  water,  wliich  is  placed  in  an  open  crucible  and 
then  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by  which  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved  bv  the  boiling  water  and  the  impure 
parts  remain  in  the  cloth.  The  qimntity  of  water  and 
gelatine  should  give  a  light,  easy  fluid,  to  which  an  equal 

Sart  of  spirits  of  wine  is  then  added,  as  without  this  ad- 
ition  the  fluid  poured  on  the  glass  tablet  would  soon  get 
cold  and  spread  unequally,  while  by  means  of  the  spirits 
of  wine  it  levels  eqiuilly  and  easily.  The  most  suitable 
mixture  for  this  is  gelatine,  two  parts ;  water,  five  parts ; 
spirits  of  wine,  three  parts.  But  the  vessel  containing 
this,  after  the  addition  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  should  be 
covered  up,  in  order  that  it  may  not  evaporate.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  a  glass  vessel,  provided  with  a  measuring 
scale,  such  as  chemists  have,  should  be  used,  so  that  the 
operator  may  be  enabled  to  judge  how  much  of  this  fluid 
gelatine  is  necessary  for  a  tablet  in  order  not  to  get  too 
weak  or  too  strong  a  cover.  Before  the  pouring  out  the 
glass  tablet  should  have  a  slight  coating  of  oil  upon  the 
surface,  to  keep  the  gelatine  nx>m  sticking  to  the  tablet. 
The  subsequent  manipulation  is  conducted  as  follows : 
After  the  requisite  quantity  of  gelatine  has  been  emptie<l 
into  the  graduated  glass  it  is  poured,  in  a  semi-warm 
state,  on  the  slightly  oik*d  glass  tablet,  where  it  assumes 
a  syrup-like  consistency,  and  then  the  tablet  is  moved 

gently  to  and  fro,  until  all  parts  of  it  arc  covered  by  the 
uid.  The  tablet  is  then  put  in  its  place  on  the  rack, 
and  in  a  similar  manner  all  of  the  other  tablets  are  regu- 
larly treated.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  ^1  of  the 
fluid  mass  on  the  glass  tablet  begins  to  get  consistent, 
the  picture  or  ticket  which  is  to  be  gclatined  should  be 
moistened  with  water  on  its  back,  wim  a  sponge,  and  put 


on  the  gelatine.    Any  air  bubbles  which  may  i 

ering  should  be  preti»ed  out  with  the  hand  towa 
edges,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  edges  of : 
ture  adhere  well.  In  this  state  the  sheets  uiould 
for  two  or  three  days,  lying  on  the  rack  until  tl 
completely  dry,  when  with  a  blunted  or  dull  la 
surplus  gelatine  at  the  edg(*s  is  cut  away,  and  th 
which  now  adheres  to  the  gelatine,  is  taken  off  tl 
t4iblet.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  frame  an 
of  the  us(*d  Uiblets  must  be  carefully  cleaned  fr 
adhering  gelatine  before  they  are  used  again.— 

Qem. — A  size  of  type  made  in  England,  next  i 
than  diamond,  and  next  larger  than  brilliant.  It 
be  about  half  of  a  small-bodied  bourgeois,  or  fou 
quarter  points. 

Qenealo^cal  Works. — These  differ  mud 
other  books  in  their  excessive  use  of  abbre viatic 
peculiar  indentations  and  their  employment  of  o 
small  capitals  and  Italics.  There  are  many  une 
wonls,  and  in  this  country'  there  is  large  use  of  s 
figures.  The  first  member  of  a  family  who  settle 
colonies  is  given  the  figure  ^  the  next ',  the  thir 
so  on.  Few  families  have  gone  beyond  seven  oi 
and  none  beyond  ten.  Thus  in  a  certain  family  1 
cessive  members  would  be  known  as  John',  G 
John',  Henry*,  Thomas*,  Joseph*,  John'  and  Robei 
this  plan  John^  who  came  over  from  England 
Mayflower  or  soon  after,  is  distinguished  from  hifl 
son  John',  and  both  of  them  from  their  descendant 
Otherwise  it  is  very  probable  that  writers  may  co 
them.  Two  eminent  lawyers  of  New  York,  fatl 
son,  whose  names  were  William  Smith,  have  oiU 
confounded  by  writers.  Both  were  lawyers  and  be 
the  same  otflces.  It  is  diflicult  now  to  distinguid 
except  by  siiying  Smith  the  historian  and  Smitn  tb 
grant.  But  by  the  numbering  plan  William  Smi 
William  Smith*  are  very  easily  identified.  In  a  lar  j 
where  tliousimds  of  names  are  found  this  is  almo 
cessity.  Another  help  is  to  distinguish  them  by  n 
attached.  Thus  the  first  William  Smith  (973)  and  i 
ond  William  Smith  (1742)  are  identified  by  these  1 
although  there  may  be  a  hundred  other  William 
in  the  book.  Somewhere  is  the  definition  as  to 
Smith  is  meant.  Both  of  these  marks  can  be  v 
gether,  if  d(«ired.  Many  abbreviations  are  used  i: 
alogies,  such asa^t.  foraged ;  ob.,  died ;  m.,mairie 
wife ;  fil.,  son ;  and  d.,  died  or  daughter.  Much  ] 
found  among  records  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  i 
terms  of  heraldry,  also  used,  are  French.  It  is  a 
copying  old  reconls  that  they  shall  be  followed 
actly  as  type  will  permit,  not  correcting  misspell! 
gnimmar,  punctuation  or  other  errors.  If  moden 
a  11  they  should  be  completely  modernized.  Pedigi 
set  as  shown  under  Pedigree. 

Qeneral  Bill.— A  bill  of  the  amoimt  of  woi 
in  a  companionship  in  England  upon  a  certain  bo 
differs  from  an  individual  bill,  as  it  sums  up  the'v 
several  men. 

Qensfleisch. — The  family  name  of  John  Gut( 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing.  Hispareni 
Frielo  Gensfleisch  and  Else  Gutenberg.  Tney  h 
children,  John,  the  inventor,  and  Fnelo.  This 
Frielo  w^as  always  known  as  Gensfleisch,  but  his  b 
while  generally  known  as  Gutenberg,  was  occas 
called  John  Gensfleisch  .Jr.  A  legal  document  of  1 
of  Stnisbourg  names  him  Jolm,  called  Gen^eisc 
Gutenl)erg,  of  Meiitz.  The  name  of  GensfleiscI 
alw^avs  to  have  been  prominent  in  the  civil  distui 
of  Mentz.  The  great-great-grandfather  of  Gut 
took  side  with  one  of  the  rival  archbishops,  and 
aidcHl  him  in  burning  some  convents,  for  which  he  i 
under  ban  by  the  Emperor  Louis.  In  the  same ; 
and  other  noblemen  made  themselves  so  offensiv' 
burghers  that  they  were  obliged  to  flee  for  the! 
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The  name  of  the  brother  of  Frielo  Qensfleisch,  Sr.,  was 
John  (lensfleisch,  Sr.  lie  is  the  man  improperly  de- 
scribed by  Mecrman  as  the  elder  brother  of  John  Guten- 
berg. The  identity  of  his  baptismal  name  with  that  of 
the  inventor  of  pnnting  has  been  the  occasion  of  many 
mistakes.  The  uncle  has  been  confounded  with  the 
nephew.  The  family  was  wealthy.  It  had.  in  or  near 
Meutz,  three  houses  or  estates,  known  as  Zum  Guden- 
berg,  Zum  Jungen  and  Zum  Genstleisch.  The  members 
of  the  family  were  sometimes  called  Sulgcloch  or  Sor- 
genloch,  from  a  property  on  which  they  resided  outside 
of  Mentz. 

Qent,  Thomas.— A  printer  in  the  city  of  York,  Eng^ 
land,  who  lived  to  be  eiffhty-seven  years  old,  and  who, 
during  the  course  of  his  Jonff  life,  had  published  a  great 
number  of  small  books.  lie  was  bom  in  Dublin  and 
served  his  time  there,  afterwards  working  in  London ; 
in  1724  he  removal  his  printing-office  from  London  to 
York,  and  there  remained.    He  died  in  1778. 

Qentlemen'8  Card.— In  England  a  size  of  card  8  by 
13^  inches.    Also  called  thirds  (a  third  of  a  large  card). 

Qeometrical  Signs.— Special  characters  relating  to 
geometry.    See  Sigks. 

Qeorgia. — Printing  began  in  Georgia  in  the  year  1763, 
with  the  Gazette  at  Savannah.  James  Johnston  was  the 
printer.  This  was  the  only  place  where  the  erection  of 
a  press  was  attempted  beu)re  the  licvolution,  and  like 
many  of  its  contemporaries  the  Gazette  was  compelled 
temporarily  to  suspend  when  the  stamp  act  was  passed. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  1820  was  13 ;  in  1840,  34 ;  1^50, 51 ;  1860, 105 ; 
1870, 110 ;  1880, 200 ;  and  1890, 257.  The  chief  towns  in 
printing  are  Savannah,  Augusta  and  Atlanta,  consider- 
able job-printing  being  done  in  Savannah  and  Atlanta. 

Qdrant  (Fr.). — The  responsible  person  in  a  newspa- 
]WT ;  the  one  upon  whom  the  law  calls  in  case  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  press  laws  or  in  case  of  libel. 

Qerznan.— The  proposed  name  of  a  size  of  type  of  a 
body  equaling  one  and  a  half  points.  It  is  neeclless  to 
say  that  this  size  has  never  been  made,  although  letters 
OS  small  have  been  produced  by  process  work. 

Qerznan  Language. — The  earliest  authentic  men- 
tion of  the  Germans  is  found  in  Caesar.  Tlicy  then  in- 
habited the  same  country  which  they  now  do.  Their 
language,  however,  to  judge  of  it  by  existing  remains, 
was  more  artiflcial  than  at  present,  moditications  of  ideas 
being  expressed  more  by  inflections  of  the  words  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  language  belongs  to  the  Germanic 
group,  of  which  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Danish  and 
the  German  are  the  chief  subdivisions,  but  which  also 
includes  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Frisic  and  Belgian.  The 
various  tongues  of  this  group  arc  now  spoken  by  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  01  people,  while  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, which  include  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  some  lesser,  arc  only  used  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  Toother  these  two  groups  of  lan- 
guages embrace  all  that  is  worth  learning  or  knowing 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
other  languages  themselves,  the  poems  and  light  litera- 
ture containea  in  them  and  the  particular  geography  and 
history  of  tlie  coim tries  where  they  are  spoken.  The  earli- 
est example  of  a  Germanic  tongue  is  that  contained  in  the 
Moeso-Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
that  speech  between  360  and  379.  This  is  not  the  ances- 
tor of  the  German  language,  but  was  closely  related  to 
its  progenitor.  There  are  remnants  of  Anelo-Saxon, 
another  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  of  Old  High  German  in  the  seventh  century.  By 
800  a  little  had  been  written  in  German,  and  by  9<X) 
there  was  a  perceptible  gain ;  but  the  habit  of  writing 
in  Latin  everything  fit  for  preservation  caused  neglect 
of  German,  and  except  poems  and  songs  there  was  a 
paucity  of  literature  In  it  until  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.    Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  set 


the  standards  of  the  language  in  1534.  Before  that  what- 
ever was  written  was  in  one  of  the  dialects  in  which  Ger- 
man is  so  rich,  one  predominating  after  another ;  the 
translation  fixed  the  written  language  in  the  present  New 
High  German.  The  printing-press  gradually  found  its 
readers  among  those  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  and 
German  began  to  be  cultivated  everywhere,  although 
colleges  still  gave  instruction  in  the  ancient  tongue  of 
Rome,  a  practice  which  has  continued  down  nearly  to 
the  present  time.  There  are,  indeed,  professors  now  liv- 
ing who  prefer  to  teach  and  to  write  in  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  ^reat  writers  in  tlie  drama,  poetry  and 
criticism  appcareii.  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Wicland,  Schil- 
ler and  C^the  are  among  the  great  names  which  ap- 
peared then  or  soon  after.  They  left  the  literature  with 
an  independent  stamp  upon  it,  uninfluenced  by  French, 
which  had  previously  been  much  cultivated,  and  in  forms 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  German  press  has  been  extremely  productive,  and  at 
the  present  day  he  who  wishes  to  examme  with  thorough- 
ness any  department  of  pure  knowledge  must  be  famiflar 
with  (German.  Printing  is  inexpensive,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  of  research  adds  much  to  the  reputation 
of  an  author  and  indirectly  to  his  income,  as  very  many 
are  employed  as  professors  in  univeraities,  where  they 
depend  upon  fees  from  the  scholars,  and  othera  have  gov- 
ernment posts.  The  cost  of  living  is  low,  the  German 
man  of  lettera  not  expecting  to  receive  the  pecuniary 
returns  which  an  Americim  or  Englishman  would  think 
were  his  due  if  successful,  and  he  has  intelligent  criti- 
cism and  co-operation.  Examples  of  this  research  may 
be  given  in  philology,  Biblical  criticism,  classical  antiqm- 
ties,  geography,  ancient  and  modem  history,  &c.  The 
system  of  eaucation  there,  demanding  considerable  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  knowledge  at  the  gymnasiums, 
and  then  permitting  choice  of  specialties  at  the  univer- 
sities, has  much  to  do  with  the  number  of  learned  men. 
German,  in  comparison  with  English  and  French,  is  a 
highly  inflected  language.  It  has  four  cases  and  three 
genders,  the  latt^ir  not  following  nature  generally,  and 
adjectives  and  pronouns  are  also  inflected.  The  verb  and 
preposition  arc  much  like  English,  the  older  and  most 
needed  verbs  being  irregular,  as  they  are  with  us.   Trans- 

{)osition  of  words  is  more  easy  in  German  than  in  Eng- 
ish,  and  still  more  so  than  in  French.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty with  a  student  is  in  remembering  the  genders  and 
the  cases.  The  most  necessary  words  have  commonly 
the  same  origin  as  in  English,  as  Brod,  bread ;  Haus, 
house ;  Mond,  moon ;  Wasser,  water ;  Milch,  milk.  They 
are  compounded  or  welded  together  freely,  as  we  do  in 
railroad,  which  in  German  is  Eisenbahn,  iron  road.  There 
is  none  of  that  sharpness  and  clearness  of  usage  in  Ger- 
man respecting  the  use  of  words  regularly  formed  which 
prevails  with  us.  We  cannot  say  immovable  for  im- 
movable ;  nor  can  we  say  imforgetf  ulness,  disremember, 
superiorly.  Usage  of  the  best  writers  has  sanctioned  one 
or  two  forms  of  expression  and  practically  forbidden  the 
rest,  as  it  has  also  in  French ;  but  in  German  any  regular 
form  can  be  used,  sanctioned  or  unsanctioned  by  usage, 
if  correctly  derived  from  German  words  and  their  suf- 
fixes or  prefixes. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Gennan  and  Moeso-(jk>thic  is 
herewith  given,  tlie  former  being  taken  from  Luther's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  1522,  with  modern- 
ized spelling . 

McESO-GoTiiiG. — Attar  unsar  thu  in  himinam,  veihnai 
namo  thein.  Qimai  thiudinassus  theins.  Vairthai  vilja 
theins  sve  in  himina  jah  ana  airthai.  Illaif  unsarana 
thana  sintein  an  gif  uns  himma  daga.  Jah  aflet  uns  thatei 
skulans  sijaima  svasve  jah  veis  afletam  thaim  skulam 
unsaraim.  Jahnibriggaisunsinfraistubnjai.  Aklausei 
uns  af  thamma  ubilin.  Unte  thcina  is  thiudangardi  jah 
mahts  jah  vulthus  in  aivins.    Amen. 

German. — Unser  Vater  in  dem  Himmel,  dein  Name 
werde  gehciliget ;  dein  Reich  komme ;  dein  Wille  go- 
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schehe  auf  Erden  wle  im  Himmel.  Unser  tftglich  Brot 
gib  uns  heute,  und  vergib  \ms  unsere  Schulden,  wie  wir 
unsem  Schuldigern  vergeben ;  uud  f  ilhrc  uns  nicht  in 
Yereuchimg,  sondem  erlOso  uns  von  dem  Uebel.  Denn 
dein  ist  das  Reich  und  die  Kraft  und  die  Herrlichkeit  in 
Ewigkeit.    Amen. 

The  study  of  German  is  not  very  difficult.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  of  our  common  words  are  to  be  found  in  that  lan- 
guage, although  disguised ;  its  accent  resembles  ours,  and 
althoufl[h  there  are  some  difficult  sounds  they  are  acquired 
after  a  little,  and  can  then  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
ear.  The  spelling  of  German  is  regular  and  is  unattended 
with  such  curious  combinations  as  are  found  in  English 
and  French.  The  language  of  common  people  is  quickly 
learned ;  but  that  of  science,  literature  and  history  has 
many  words  which  cannot  be  understood  even  by  know- 
ing the  elements.  Tbus  while  St.  Mark  can  be  under- 
stcNod  in  most  places  after  a  few  weeks  of  study,  the  same 
time  devoted  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  pro- 
duce very  little  results.  Acquisition  of  German  is  best 
made  in  books  on  Ollendorff's  plan,  then  followed  by 

grammars  on  the  old  method,  continually  supplemented 
y  outside  reading  and  by  conversation  with  Germans. 
A  good  plan  is  to  learn  extracts  from  good  authors  by 
heart.  The  most  common  small  English  and  German  dic- 
tionary foimd  here  is  Oehlenschlftger's ;  larger  dictiona- 
ries are  Adler's  and  Grieb's.  A  valuable  large  German 
work  is  Grimm's  WOrterbuch,  and  there  are  many  others. 
The  orthography  of  German  has  altered  considerably 
since  the  invention  of  printing.  One  difficulty  which  the 
language  has  always  had  is  in  distinguishing  the  lighter 
from  the  heavier  labials,  an  uncertainty  which  still  pre- 
vails in  speech,  although  the  spelling  has  been  fixed  by 
usage.  Thus  the  final  consonant  in  und,  and,  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  t ;  bleiben,  to  sta^r  or  to  remain,  might  be 
pronounced  bleipen  anjwhere  in  Germany  without  ex- 
citing remark ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  German  in  America  to  say  take  instead  of  dake. 
Where  there  was  doubt,  usage  has  sanctioucKi  one  form. 
For  instance,  in  a  book  published  in  1572  Truckerei  is 
used,  instead  of  Druckerei.  The  latest  change  before  the 
middle  of  this  century  was  that  of  y  to  i  in  such  words  as 
seyn,  but  of  late  the  silent  h  has  been  dropped  by  many 
printers  in  words  like  Theil.  This  usage  is  not  uniform. 
Qerxnan,  Printing  in.— The  chief  fact  which 
strikes  those  who  attempt  to  read  a  German  book  or  to 
Btudv  German  typograpny  is  that  the  characters  are  in 
blacK-letter,  or  in  that  style  which  was  used  by  copyists 
in  Germany  before  the  mvention  of  printing.  These 
have  been  slij^htly  modified,  but  at  no  tune  has  the  popu- 
lar taste  inchned  towards  the  shape  of  the  letters  used  in 
England,  Holland,  France  and  the  countries  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  The  German  character  is  called  at  home 
Fraktur,  or  broken  ;  and  the  Roman  letters  are  known 
as  Antiqua,  or  old.  In  speaking  of  the  alphabets  the 
latter  is  called  the  Latin,  and  the  characters  Latin  letters. 
The  German  alphabet  has  the  same  number  of  letters  as 
English,  excepting  that  in  the  Fraktur  I  and  J  have  the 
same  letter  as  a  capital.  When  type  is  set  in  Roman  a 
distinction  between  the  two  is  maae.  The  letters  are  as 
follows : 

ABCDEFGH  lorJ  K    L    M    N    0 

^  o  a  s  x  u  58  a®  X  5)  3    *    6  ti. 

P     Q    R     8     T    U    V    W   X   Y    Z    AE  OEUE. 

abcbcfg^tj     !     Imnopq 
abcdcfghijkl     innopq 

r8ftubtt)E^3tjffnfl4c!II 
rss     t     uv     wxyztzfffiflchckll 

6    ff    n    ft    fi    5    ti. 
ss  ss  si    St  ac  oe  ue. 

Of  these  the  capitals  which  differ  most  from  the  Eng- 
lish are  ik  and  $  (K  and  V),  and  in  the  lower  case  those 
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wbich  are  most  unlike  are  f,  f,  %  and  p  (k,  long  s,  x  and 
y).  The  strange  and  ambiguous  letters  are  here  grouped 
together : 

$  (B)  and  $  (V).— The  latter  is  open  in  the  middle, 
the  former  joined  across. 

€  (C)  and  6  (E).— C^  (E)  has  a  little  stroke  in  the  mid- 
dle projecting  to  the  right,  which  (£  (C)  has  not. 

@  (G)  and  8  (8).— 8  (S)  has  an  opening  at  the  side, 
while  ®  (G)  is  closed,  and  has  besides  a  perpendicular 
stroke  within. 

ft  (K).  91  (N)  and  91  (R).— ft  (K)  is  rounded  at  the  top, 
91  (N^  is  open  in  the  middle,  and  "St  (R)  is  joined  in  the 
middle. 

9R  (M)  and  SB  (W).— 3R  (M)  is  open  at  the  bottom,  but 
as  (W)  is  closed. 

3  stands  for  both  I  and  J.  Against  a  vowel  it  is  J  ; 
against  a  consonant  it  has  the  power  of  I. 

The  i  (i)  and  \  (i)  are  distinguished  from  each  otber  by 
the  latter  falling  below  the  line. 

Lower-case  b  (b)  and  1^  (h). — The  b  (b)  is  perfectly  closed 
below ;  b  (h)  is  somewhat  open  and  ends  at  the  bottom, 
on  one  side,  w^ith  a  hair  stroke. 

Lower-case  f  (f)  and  f  (s). — The  f  (f)  has  a  horizontal 
line  through  it,  while  f  (s)  has  one  on  the  left  side  only. 

Lower-case  m  (m)  and  to  (w). — The  m  (m)  is  entirely 
open  at  the  bottom,  but  the  to  (w)  is  partly  closed. 

Ix)wer-case  r  (r)  and  i  (x). — The  s  (x)  has  a  little  hair 
stroke  below,  on  the  left. 

Lower-case  b  (v)  and  p  (y). — The  b  (v)  is  closed  at  the 
bottom ;  ^  (y)  is  somewhat  open  below,  and  ends  with  a 
hair  stroke. 

The  other  letters  can  be  distinguished  from  the  com- 
parisons given  above ;  ff  (ff)  from^J  (ss),  fi  (si)  from.fi  (fl) 
and  g  (ss)  from  ^  (tz).  The  other  double  letters  are  a 
(ck),  4  (ch),  ft  (fl)  and  ft  (st).    There  is  a  double  a  (U). 

A  font  in  Fraktur  characters  has  no  small  capitals  and 
no  Italic.  Emphasis  is  given  by  putting  thin  spaces  be- 
tween the  letters  of  important  words,  or  in  works  where 
great  delicacy  does  not  need  to  be  observed  by  using 
heavier  type.  The  lower-case  e  is  most  used  of  all  char- 
acters; next  follow  n,  r,  i,  d,  a,  t  and  u.  The  proportions 
are  54,  84,  24,  22, 16, 15, 15  and  14.  Together  these  let- 
ters embrace  two-thirds  of  the  sinele  lower-case  letters, 
and  e  has  about  19  per  cent.  The  letter  least  used  is  x. 
The  punctuation  and  subsidiary  marks  are  known  as  the 
Punkt  (period),  Komma  (comma),  Kolon  (colon).  Semi* 
kolon  (semicolon),  Ausrufzeichen  (exclamation  maiiL), 
Fragezeichen  (interrogation  mark),  Di vis  (hyphen).  Para- 
graph (section  mark),  Parenthese  (parenthesis),  Elam- 
mem  (brackets),  Stemchen  (asterisk),  Ereuzchen  (dag- 
ger), Strich  (da^)  and  Apostroph  (apostrophe).  There 
are  many  commercial  abbreviations. 

The  German  script  characters  are  very  unlike  the 
black-letter  or  the  forms  of  writing  used  in  England, 
France  and  America.  The  peculiarities  are  shown  m  the 
characters  on  the  page  following. 

The  case  in  use  in  (^rmany  is  generally  large  and  wide, 
having  both  lower  case  ana  capitals  in  one.  There  are 
two  crossbars,  running  from  the  top  down,  the  most  used 
letters  being  between  these  bars,  those  beyond  them  be- 
ing less  frequently  employed.  The  bars  are  not  so  high 
nor  yet  so  stronff  as  those  used  in  America.  These  two 
bars  are  dividca  unequally  at  right  aneles  by  another 
bar,  which  runs  from  one  side  to  the  ot£er  of  the  case. 
Above  are  four  rows  of  boxes,  and  below  six.  Li  the 
other  direction  there  arc  ten  full-sized  boxes,  some  being, 
however,  divided  into  two  and  some  being  doubled.  Be- 
ginning at  the  top  left-hand  comer  of  the  case,  the  capi- 
tals are  taken,  running  in  the  first  row  from  A  to  E ;  in 
the  second  from  L  to  U,  and  having  four  additional  boxes 
at  the  ri^ht-hand  side  of  the  third  row.  The  figures  are 
at  the  left.  The  next  row  is  of  little  used  letters.  Below 
these  are  the  lower-case  letters,  a,  e,  d,  m,  i,  n,  o,  t,  u  and  r 
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having  double^ize  boxes.  The  space  box  with  us  is  by 
them  appropriated  to  en  quadrats,  and  a  part  is  taken 
from  the  1  box,  immediately  beyond  it,  for  tive-em  spaces. 
The  position  of  the  smaller  boxes  bears  no  relation  to 
their  situation  in  English  offices,  but  there  is  a  rude 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  large  lower-case  letters. 
When  Roman  is  set  the  small  capitals  have  the  farthest 
row,  the  capitals  next,  the  third  nas  the  figures  and  the 
remainder  of  the  capitals,  and  the  fourUi  row  is  accents. 
The  lower  case  is  arrange  nearly  as  the  Fraktur  case 
is.  The  case  is  more  crowded,  as  there  are  more  char- 
acters. 

In  this  country,  where  more  Ckrman  is  set  than  any- 
where else  away  from  the  centre  of  Europe,  the  cases 


ter,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  is  also  in  Roman,  the 
printer  must  have  very  much  unused  type.  Both  old- 
style  Roman  and  modem  Roman  are  employed.  The  cut 
of  the  latter  is  somewhat  different  from  English  fac»8. 
as  other  patterns  are  followed.  The  types  most  used 
for  the  body  of  a  work  are  Bourgeoise  and  Corpus,  but 
sometimes  Cicero.  Quotations  and  notes  are  in  Petit  or 
Nonpareille.  Matter  is  rarely  so  profusely  leaded  as  in 
France,  nor  are  margins  so  wide. 

Capitalizing^  in  German  is  done  differently  from  that 
in  English.  Every  noun  takes  a  capital,  and  not  alone 
proper  nouns  or  those  words  which  are  constructively  so. 
When  an  adjective  is  preceded  by  a  word  which  shows 
it  to  be  taken  in  a  substantive  sense  it  requires  a  capital. 


Aa      BbCc      DdEe      Ff      G      g      Hh      lijj 


K    k    L     1     M     m 


Xn      OoPp     Qq      RrSs      TtU      u      VvWwXxY      yZz 


GKBMAir  flCBlPT  AI.PIIABST. 


are  double,  as  English  cases  are,  and  are  laid  somewhat 
in  the  same  way.  The  lay  shown  on  page  280  is  that 
adopted  by  the  "New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitunf. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  left-hand  comer  will  strike  every 
American  and  English  printer.  It  is  two  large  boxes 
left  vacant  to  be  used  for  extra  e's,  quadrats  or  for  any 
other  sorts  which  should  prove  redundant  in  distribu- 
tion, or  which  might  be  needed  in  composition  when  the 
ordinary  boxes  were  not  laree  enough. 

German  types  do  not  conform  to  a  general  standard. 
Two  or  three  makers  have  a  different  system  of  points, 
varying  from  each  other  and  from  English  and  American 
standards.  The  names,  with  a  somewhat  approximate 
American  equivalent,  are  as  follows : 


Names. 


Size 

in  French 

Points. 


American  Name. 


Diamant  .    .    . 

Perl 

Nonpareille  .  . 
Colonel  .  .  . 
Petit  .... 
BoargeolHe  (Borfris) 
Corpus  (Oarmond) 
Disoendian  .  . 
Cioero  .... 
Mittel  .... 
Tertia  .... 
Text  .... 
Doppelcicero  . 
Doppelmittel  . 
KleineKanon  . 
OroheKanon  . 
Kleine  Babon  . 
Urobe  Sabon  . 
Kleine  Missal  . 
Orobe  Missal    . 


4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 

10  . 

11  . 

12  . 
14  . 
16  . 
84  . 
88  . 
SS  . 
40  . 
04  . 
68  . 
80  . 
06   . 


Diamond. 

Pearl. 

Nonpareil. 

Minion. 

Brevier. 

Boorgeois. 

Long  Primer. 

Small  Pica. 

Pica. 

English. 

Great  Primer. 

Paraxon. 

Fonr-line  Minionette. 

Doable  Great  Primer. 

Double  Pan^ron. 

Four-line  Small  Pica. 

Six-line  Pica. 

Five-line  Great  Primer. 

Seven-line  Pica. 

Nine-line  Pica. 


The  basis  of  calculations  is  Cicero.  The  height  to  pa- 
per is  rather  greater  than  that  of  American  types,  but 
varies  much. 

One  great  drawback  which  is  found  in  every  German 
office  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  fonts  of  both  black- 
letter  and  Roman.  The  former  is  much  the  most  used, 
particularly  in  commercial  work  in  German  towns,  but 
as  many  languages  are  there  printed,  and  as  scientific 
books  are  chfefly  dcme  in  Roman,  while  much  other  mat- 


as  nichts  Neues,  nothing  new.  The  words  which  demand 
this  in  a  succeeding  word  are  etwas,  viel,  wenig,  nichts, 
allerlei,  genug  and  fthnlichen.  Adjectives  derived  from 
places  or  countries  are  written  small,  as  frankfurtisch, 
cnglisch,  prcussisch,  Frankfort,  English,  Prussian.  Ad- 
jectives which  form  a  part  of  a  compound  proper  name 
take  capitals,  as  das  Schwarze  Meer,  the  Black  S<Mk. 
The  names  of  persons  used  as  adjectives  take  capitaJs, 
as  Grimmsche  Marchen,  Grimm's  stories;  Didotsdto 
System,  Didot's  system ;  but  where  they  are  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  not  relating  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
name  is  borrowed,  small  letters  are  used,  as  lutherische 
Eonfession,  Lutheran  confession.  The  first  personal  pro- 
noun is  written  with  a  small  letter,  as  ich  (I),  but  the  per- 
son addressed  is  Sie  (you).  When  the  extreme  of  old- 
fashioned  ^liteness  and  formality  is  used,  as  in  Euer 
(you),  that  is  also  capitalized.  Words  in  apposition,  be- 
ing a  proper  name,  although  one  is  an  adjective,  are  capi- 
tanzea,  as  Friedrich  der  Zweite,  Frederick  the  Second. 
Words  are  divided  on  the  pronunciation  and  not  on 
the  etymology.  Thus  lie- 1  ben,  not  lieb- 1  en ;  En- 1 
dung,  not  Ena- 1  ung.  When,  however,  woras  have  be- 
come joined  together,  either  with  or  without  prefixes  or 
sufilxes,  they  are  divided  according  to  their  originals, 
when  no  violence  is  done  to  the  pronunciation,  as  war- 

I  um,  vor- 1  aus,  her- 1  ein,  beob- 1  achten.  Inter- 1  esse, 
Mikro-  I  skop.  When  a  consonant  comes  between  two 
vowels  it  belongs  to  the  second  one,  unless  it  violates 
the  rule  concemmg  ioining  of  wonis  just  given,  as  tre- 

I  ten,  le- 1  sen,  nfl- 1  hen.  Double  letters  which  are  con- 
sonantal, as  ch,  sch,  dt,  ph  and  th,  ctmnot  be  divided,  and 
both  parts  must  go  in  the  second  line,  as  Brftu- 1  che, 
Orthogra-  |  phie,  Stft- 1  dte,  Verwan-  |  dte.  One  rule  as 
laid  down  is  directly  contrary  to  tliat  which  formerly 
existed  in  English.  In  our  tongue  where  the  small  s 
ended  a  sylkble  the  long  f  began  one,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  marking  the  sharp  pronunciation,  words  in  German 
which  contain  a  double  s  in  such  a  way  that  one  ends 
one  syllable  and  a  second  one  begins  another  are  divided 
hei-  I  ssen,  ^ei  ffcn,  Fn*  |  sse,  8U-f{e.  It  is  in  Roman 
characters  that  the  two  s's  are  used ;  in  Fraktur  the 
common  double  s,  ft,  is  employed.  When  two  or  more 
consonants  come  together,  unaffected  by  the  previous 
rules,  Uie  last  syllable  takes  the  last  letter,  and  the  other 
is  joined  to  the  first  syllable,  as  hftr*  |  ten,  Ach- 1  sel, 
Fin- 1  ger.  The  double  consonants  st  and  sp  are  indi- 
yisibie;  they  belong  to  the  aecoxid  line,  as  Laiten.   The 
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Home  rule  applies  to  pf  when  following  r         .  ... 

pfen,  Kar-piea.  worda  very  differently  from  the  printed  lonn  and  from 

HyphenH  are  used  for  cooneetlnK  words  temporarily  tbe  method  given  in  the  pronouncing  dictionaries.    In 

used  together,  as  they  are  in  EneliBn.    Words  are,  bow-  certain  words  this  variation  esiHta  even  among  the  highly 

ever,  consolidated  more  freely  t£an  in  English,  making  educated  class.     In  verse  no  poet  hesitates  to  use  a  re- 

to  all  appearance  one  word.     Many  years  ago  there  was  dundant  syllable  where  that  syllable  la  not  pronounced 

a  very  popular  book  in  tlngll^  entitled  Thinks-I -to-  in  coramoD  usage.    There  consequently  exists  a  habit  of 

Myself.    Most  printers  in  America  would  put  apacet  denoting  thb  omisBioabyanapostropbe.aslBdoneaome- 
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where  hyphens  are  here  used,  but  In  Qcmmn  It  would 
not  be  thought  singular,  and  such  words  can  undergo 
grammatical  clianges  and  be  put  into  relationships  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  hi  English,  as:  "The  Thhiks-I- 
to-Myselfs  are  nearly  exhausted.  We  must  reprint," 
AnoUier  usage  in  German  is  to  take  two  or  more  words 


tjmce  by  us  in  tbe  word  thro'.  Examples  are  .  Ich  lieb' 
ihn,  das  leid'  Ich  nicht ;  heil'ge.  Certain  words  are  always 
joined  in  pronunciation  which  follow  this  rule,  as  ist's 
(is  It),  geht'B  (does  it  go).  Wliere  a  preposition  is  con- 
solidated with  one  of  the  articles  the  apostrophe  is  not 
used,  as  am,  beim,  lum,  unterm.    When  proper  names 
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connected  in  sense  with  another,  and  the  last  one  consoli- 
dated with  it  or  hjpheni  zed  with  it,  and  to  places  hyptien 
after  tlio«e  words  which  are  remote  from  the  last  one,  aa 
Feld-  und  Garten f rue bte,  field  and  garden  fruit ;  Vo- 
kalUnge  und  -kurze.  long  and  short  vowels  (literally, 
vowellong  and  short).  Sometimes  a  hyphen  is  used  to 
separate  one  word  from  another  in  meaning,  as  to  dis- 
tinguish Brd-rTicken  from  Erdrllcken, 
Apostrophes  arc  used  in  printing  to  indicDte  an  omls- 
— ' Thegmmmarof 


skm  of  sound  where  a  vowel  comes. 


are  In  thegenltive.  but  end  with  letters  wbfd>  easily  take 
on  s  after  them,  the  apostrophe  Is  omitted,  as  Cfcero« 
Briefe,  Schlllere  Gedichte  (Cicero's  Letters,  Schiller's 
Poems) ;  but  where  it  is  difficult  to  add  an  s  the  apostro- 
phe la  put  there,  as  Demosthenes'  Reden  (DemOBthenea'a 
Speeches). 

The  German  accents,  A,  0  and  Q.  Indicate  the  omission 
of  the  letter  e.  It  was  formerly  denoted  by  a  small  e 
over  the  top  of  the  other  letter,  and  was  shown  also  by 
two  perpendicular  maAs.    Tbe  compoaltor  nuut  not 
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imagine  because  he  sometimes  sees  these  marks  over  the 
top  of  a  word  and  sometimes  does  not  see  them  that  the 
one  or  the  other  is  wronff.  Tliey  may  both  be  right,  in 
different  places.  It  is  also  permissible  in  jobs,  inscrip- 
tions, capital  lines  and  other  places  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  spell  out  these  compound  letters.  Some 
projxT  names,  as  Goethe,  are  always  written  in  full,  yet 
m  his  lifetime  his  name  was  frequently  printed  as  Gothe. 
A  general  practice  is  to  use  letters  and  figures  of  the 
ordinary  size,  in  Italic,  for  references  to  notes,  accom- 
panied by  one  parenthesis,  as  a),  Roman  is  also  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Folio  headings  of  books  printed  in  Fraktur  are  usually 
in  type  like  tlie  text ;  headings  to  sections,  or  subdivi- 
sions of  headings,  in  type  sliglitly  larger  and  blacker  than 
the  text. 

Quotations  of  words  or  sentences  are  indicated  by  two 
sharp-pointed  commas  before  the  bottom  of  tlio  letter 
where  the  quotation  begins,  and  the  same  upside  down 
where  it  ends,  as  ir^udf^tegen."  The  same  usage  is  ob- 
served in  Roman  diameters,  as  ,,Die  Kunst  zu  sterben.'* 
Apostrophes  are  not  used  for  tliis  purpose. 

Tlie  German  marks  of  correction  are  much  like  those 
in  English.  Bad  and  wrong  letters  are  indicaUni  by 
writing  tbe  rigbt  letter  in  the  margin.  Paragraphs  are 
shown  by  a  bracket  marked  in.  The  dele  or  take-out 
mark  is  the  same  as  in  English,  but  resembling  the  Ger- 
man form  of  d  more  than  ours.  A  doublet  is  Known  as 
a  Hochzeit,  or  wedding.  The  space  niiirk  in  English 
(  ^  )  is  employed  in  German  to  indicate  a  high  space,  a  lead 
f>eing  up,  or  a  rectification  of  spacing.  As  there  is  no 
Italic,  and  emphasis  is  indicated  by  thin  spacing  em- 
phatic words,  a  special  mark  is  contrived  for  this,  whicli 
IS  a  straight  line  with  a  number  of  inclined  strokes  cross- 
ing it.  To  show  that  durchschossene  WOrter,  as  these 
aire  described,  should  be  altered  back,  a  wave  line  is  used 
in  the  margin.  A  word  which  cannot  be  deciphered,  or 
for  which  there  are  no  sorts,  is  shown,  as  in  English,  with 
the  feet  at  the  top  and  the  heads  down.  Crooked  lines 
have  parallel  straight  lines  drown  against  them,  above 
and  below.  Run-m  paragraphs  are  marked  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

The  sizes  of  German  papera  are  as  follows,  for  writing- 
paper  (Schreibpapier): 


Size, 
Names.          in  Inches. 

Names. 

Size, 
in  Inches. 

Si-hlllnirle      ....  12.2x15.8 
C.'anzlei  <\t  Kcichs- 
format 12.9 « 16.5 

Canzlei  ant  rimmed. 
Pro  imtria  .... 
Lowen 

18.10x16.0 
14.1  xi7.8 
14.8  X  19.8 

Those  for  lUTOunt-books  i 
mer  being  glazed  and  the  Iti 

md  drawing-papers,  the  for- 
ktter  not,  are : 

Size, 
Names.          in  Inches. 

Names. 

Size, 
in  Inches. 

Klein  Median  .    .    .  15.6x20.0 

Median 16.5x21.5 

(iross  Median  .    .    .  17.8x28.2 
Klein  Royal      .    .    .  19.2x24.8 
Noten  RoyaKf or  mu- 
sic)     19.9  >  20.3 

(iTOSS  Royal     .    . 
Super  Royal     .    . 
Imperial  .... 
Klein  Adler.    .    . 
Elephant .... 

.  20.7-27.1 
.  21.5x28.2 
.  22.8x29.8 
.  34.4x86.5 
.  26.8x96.8 

There  are  no  fixed  sizes  of  printing-papers,  the  sheets 
always  being  cut  to  order,  each  publisher  choosing  his 
own  'size. 

Capitals  of  Fraktur  are  not  used  together  in  titles  and 
headmgs,  but  these  headings  are  put  in  lower  case  capi- 
talized. 

The  use  of  heavier  rules  than  is  customary  in  America 
is  permitted  in  tabular  matter,  and  instead  of  using 
dashes  or  short  brass  rules  across  the  page  and  long  rules 
going  up  and  down  without  being  broken,  the  brass  rules 
cross  the  page,  and  the  up  and  down  rules  are  broken. 

Qerxnan  Printing  in  America. — The  German 
press  in  the  United  States  is  more  powerful  than  in  any 
other  country  besides  the  three  in  which  the  language 
is  indigenous.    Printing  was  done  in  America  in  tlutt 


tongue  shortly  after  the  emigration  from  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1710. 
Christopher  Sauer  printed  a  newspaper  at  Germantown 
in  1789,  and  Joseph  Crellius  one  in  1748.  Many  large 
and  important  works  were  issued  at  Ephrata,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, before  the  Revolution.  In  1810  there  were 
ei^ht  German  newspapers  in  tliat  State.  Shortly  after 
this  the  number  began  to  incre^ise,  and  there  were  also 
printers  who  did  job-work  in  German,  but  liad  no  news- 
paper. The  earliest  printer  in  New  York  who  did  much 
in  this  way  was  Ludwig,  who  was  bom  of  American 
parents,  and  learned  the  language  after  reaching  matur- 
ity. The  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  was  established 
in  1884,  and  is  now  probably  larger  and  more  profitable 
tlian  any  German  newspaper  published  in  the  Old  World. 
In  1850  there  were  138  German  newspapers  in  the  Union, 
and  in  1880  641  periodicals  of  all  kinds.  In  1890  there 
were  797  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ; 
New  York  had  110,  Ohio  104,  Pennsylvania  90,  Wiscon- 
son  87,  Illinois  74,  and  Missouri  45.  Ninety-one  were 
daily.  Tlie  largest  book  hitherto  published  m  America 
in  the  Gk;rman  language  is  an  encyclopiedia,  edited  by 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Schem.  It  is  the  German  Conversa- 
tions-ljcxikon,  with  copious  American  additions  origi- 
nally. 

GGermany. — The  general  opinion  of  all  nations  is  that 
Germany  was  the  birtliplace  of  printing.  The  claims  of 
only  two  places  bi^sides  Mentz  have  ever  been  entertained 
in  this  connection  by  any  large  number  of  persons.  They 
are  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  and  Strasbourg,  in  one  of  the 
provinces  lately  taken  by  Germany  from  France.  It 
seems  incontestable,  however,  at  this  period  of  time,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  done  at  Haarlem  the  work  led 
to  nothing.  It  was  not  printing  from  movable  types,  cast 
in  a  mol(C  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  typo^phical 
remains  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  an 
ollice  at  Mentz  are  extant.  As  related  elsewhere,  Guten- 
berg began  his  attempts  at  printing  in  Strasbourg,  re- 
moving to  Mentz  about  the  year  1444.  From  the  time 
when  the  forty -two  line  Bible  was  published  it  is  appar- 
ent that  work  on  it  must  have  begun  as  early  as  1450. 
The  quarrel  between  Gutenberg  on  one  side  and  Fust 
and  S^hoeffer  on  the  other  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  two  printing-oflices  in  Mentz,  which  continued  until 
the  sacking  of  the  town  in  1462,  wlien  the  art,  hitherto 
kept  a  secret,  was  spretid  everj'where,  as  the  workmen 
were  compelled  to  earn  their  subsistence  in  new  places. 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  began  again  at  Mentz,  and  Guten- 
berg at  Eltville,  a  village  not  far  from  that  city.  The 
work  there  did  not  appear  under  his  name,  but  the  types 
were  his.  The  office  passed  into  the  hands  of  relatives 
by  marriage,  Henry  and  Nicholas  Bechtermilntz.  After 
them  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Life 
in  Common. 

Printing  seems  to  have  next  been  done  at  Bamberg. 
The  date  1461  has  been  assigned  for  this,  and  the  name 
of  the  printer  is  given  as  Albert  Pfister.  Claims  are  also 
made  tliat  work  was  done  in  Stra-slwurg  in  1458,  by  Men- 
tel  and  Eggestein.  Ulric  Zell  began  at  Cologne  in  1462, 
Gunther  zSiner  at  Augsburg  in  1468,  Henry  KefFer  at 
Nuremberg  in  1469,  Helyas  Helye  at  Mftnster  in  Argau 
in  1470,  Peter  Drach  in  Spire  in  1471,  John  Zainer  in  Ulm 
in  1473,  Lucas  Bnmdis  in  Merseburg  in  1473,  Conrad  Fy- 
ner  in  Esslingen  in  1473,  Lucas  Hrandis  in  Lubeck  in 
1475,  Conrad  Blauberen  in  1475,  M.  Q.  and  G.  Reyser  in 
Eichstadt  in  1478,  Dold  and  Reyser  in  Wttrzburg  in  1479, 
and  Marcus  Brand  in  Ijcipsic  in  1481.  Vienna  did  not 
have  a  printing-oflSce  till  1482,  and  Munich  till  1500.  The 
art  spread  with  great  rapidity.  There  were  sixteen  mas- 
ter printers  in  Strasbourg  before  1500.  SchoelTer's  ofllce 
in  Mentz  did  much  work,  but  that  city  was  soon  sur- 
passed by  botli  Strasl)ourg  and  Cologne.  In  the  last- 
named  place  twenty-two  printing-oflices  existed  before 
1500.  Ulric  Zell,  who  dwelt  there,  was  the  firet  of  the 
early  printera,  after  the  triumvirate,  who  made  a  repu- 
tation.   Nuremberg  had  the  chief  printing-office  of  the 
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the  Harpers  of  to-day.    He  had  twenty-four 
Nuremberg  and  o£Sccs  at  Basle  and  Lyons,    ae  ovgaa 
fn  U73. 

Block-printing  did  not  cease  at  once  in  Gennany.  For 
years  the  image'prtDters  endeavored  to  keep  in  competi- 
tion wjth  the  new  sad  more  Bkillful  art,  and  they  even 
Invoked  the  aid  of  the  maeistrates  io  prevent  wood-en- 
gravings tieing  used  with  fitter-press.  But  their  efforta 
were  ineSectual.  Slowly  the  new  process  drove  out  the 
older  one,  and  in  the  end  it  destroyed  also  the  trade  of 
the  oilligraphcrs,  who  hod  t>eeD  so  important  in  the  two 
or  three  centuries  before.  Some  msnuscripts  were  still 
copied  in  preference  to  the  rude  lettering  of  types. 

The  condiMona  of  printing  in  the  cradle  yeara  and  tor 
a  century  after  varied  little  from  those  in  France  or  in 
England.  Many  towns  now  prominent  in  printing,  as 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  had  attains  no 
importance  then  ;  but  printing  increased  everywhere. 
The  industry  and  painstaldng  of  the  Germiin  workman 
made  him  desirable  in  other  countries.  Germans  intro- 
duced the  art  in  France,  and  were  among  those  who  car- 
ried It  to  Italy.     None  of  the  very  great  improvements 


land,  but  the  English  method  was  that  introduced  i 
Germany  by  John  Watts,  an  Englishman,  who  learned 
the  art  In  America.  Electrotyping.  except  in  an  ama- 
teur way,  began  in  America,  and  casting-machiucs  for 
type-foundries  also  originated  here.  The  improved  hand- 
press  was  English,  as  was  the  first  power-press,  although 
the  inventor  was  a  German.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Ger- 
man book  trade  is  Lcipsic,  where  a  multitude  of  presses 
are  employed.  Berlin.  Frankfort,  Vienna  (which  Is  here 
treated  as  a  German  city,  although  beyond  the  geograph- 
ical limits  of  Germany),  Munich.  Btuttgart  and  other  cities 
do  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  found  a  multitude  of  oilices  which  need  only  op- 
portunity to  abow  that  they,  too.  are  equal  to  fine  and 
elaborate  work.  The  early  masters  of  wood-engraving, 
DUrer  and  Holbein,  were  Germans.  Until  the  close  of 
thelasteentury.when  Bewick  revived  the  art  in  England, 
no  contestants  appeared  in  this  field.  Among  the  famous 
nrintera  producca  in  Gennany  are  Breitkopf.  Trattner, 
Trassler,  Decker.  GOschen,  linger,  Cotta,  HHrtel,  Tauch- 
nttz ,  Teubner,  Brockhaus  and  Auor.  Many  of  these  were 
learned  ;  some  of  them  were  type-founders,  and  others 
were  booksellere  on  a  great  scale.  Many  had  ofBces  in 
which  the  most  elaborate  works  could  be  produced. 
Among  the  more  noted  type-founders  are  Hchelter&Gie- 
secke,  Genzsch,  Krcbs,  Poppelbaum  and  Bauer.  Print- 
ing-presses are  made  In  many  places,  the  Successors  of 
K&m^  &  Bauer  enjoying  a  high  reputation.  One  of  the 
principal  developments  of  printing  in  Qenuanv  has  been 
lithographic  work.  Nowhere  is  this  better  done,  or  In 
better  taste,  and  the  quantity  is  enormous.  The  ut  was 
first  discovered  there. 

In  June,  1880.  there  were  in  Germany,  excluding  Aus- 
tria, in  1,800  cities,  3,886  printing-olficcs.  1,610  litho- 
graphic establishments,  and  659  which  combined  both 
kfaids  of  work,  making  4,665  offices,  with  8,000  hand- 


«  and  S, 900  power-presses  for  type-work  and  6,800 

presses  and  1,000  powec-pressca  lor  litbographinir. 

In  these  places  93,000  men.Jl.eOO  women  and  8,400  i 


prentices  were  employed.    Fifteen  thousand  books  were 

Siblished.  Berlin  had  21S  offices,  Hamburg  89,  Munich 
,  Cologne  85,  Leipaic  78,  Frankforton-Uie-Main  68, 
Dresden  40  and  Stuttgart  35.  Thirty-five  towns  had  ten 
or  more  printing-offices  each.  There  were  eight  type- 
foundries  in  Berlin,  five  in  Leipslc.  five  in  Frankfort- 
on-tbe-Maln  and  fourteen  in  other  places.  There  were 
eight  press  manufacturers  in  I^ipsic,  eight  in  Berlin  and 
twenty  elsewhere.  Four  wood-type  makers  supplied  the 
need  of  large  wooden  letters,  and  sixteen  Ink-makets 
monufocturM  that  commodity. 


At  a  sUghtly  later  dale  a  more  perfect  censos  was 
made  of  the  work  done  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungair 
and  Switzerland.  It  should  be  recollected  that  in  thu 
last  country  more  than  four  Bfths  of  the  people  speak 
German.  The  "Swiss  swords "spokoi  of  are  men  who 
work  either  at  case  or  press.    The  flguns  in  1886  were : 
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There  were  in  Germany  also  4. 186  office  clerks  and  370 
warehousemen,  besides  laborers  engaged  day  by  day ;  In 
Austria-HunKary  there  were  693  clerks  and  99  warehouse- 
men, and  in  Switzerland  330e!crks  and  38  warehousemen. 
The  horse-power  used  was  as  follows : 


Nnmber  of  EDElnn. 

Oer- 
inanr. 

Aiuaia-    Swtti- 
Hnii«»i7-|«hurf. 

steam-eiurtnei 

^ 

1 

Hi^^^^to^  :;::::: 
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Several  masters  refused  to  give  these  statistics,  and  one 
office  at  Tet«row,  In  Mecklenburg,  reported  that  It  uses 
wind  as  motive-power,  working  night  and  day  when  it 
blows  favorably. 

The  whole  number  of  offices  in  Germany  at  the  last 
datewas:  Letler-presa, 8,458 ;  lithographic,  1,295;  both 
conibionl,884i  giving  a  total  of  6,582  ^  In  Austria  Hun- 
gary, letter  press,  757  ;  lithographie,  165  ;  both  com- 
bined, 197  -,  giving  a  total  of  1,119 ;  and  In  Switzerland. 
letter-press,  847 ;  lithographic,  139 ;  both  combined,  36 ; 
makingatotalof 623.  Afterthccensusof  1880Germany 
had  a  population  of  45,500.000  inhabitants,  Austria-Hun- 
garyabout  88.000.000,  and  Switzeriaud  about  8,000.00a 
in  Germany  there  is  one  office  to  8.000  inhabitants ;  in 
Austria  only  one  to  80,000,  There  were  in  Germany 
siity-seven  printers'  libraries,  having  38,000  volumes. 

In  thirty-two  towns  of  the  Qerman  empire  there  are 
eighty-six  type-foundries,  employingalloMtberSaS  jour- 
neymen and  178  apprentices.  Of  these  I'^areemployed 
in  Frankforton-the-Mftin.  Berlin  has  181.  Leipeic  161, 
Hamburg  73,  Munich  30,  Dresden  13,  Brungwiek  11.  and 
the  smnlltown  of  Offenbach  86. 

In  Germany  there  are  3.963  newspapers.  In  trade  and 
Industry  tliet«  are  474  papers ;  agriculture,  SSI ,-  Uw, 
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politics,  statistics  and  pollticnl  ecoDomy,  SM ;  education 
and  instruction,  19(1;  medicine,  158  ;  hiistorjr  and  geog- 
repliy,  121  ;  commerce,  118  :  Protestant  tlieology.  115 ; 
ouier  religious  beliefs,  SI ;  Jewish  theology,  19.  Bibli- 
ography and  the  book  trade  possess  thirty-three  repre- 
senbhtives,  while  shorthand  shows  no  less  than  Ufty-seven 
papere. 

Newspapers  are  very  numerous  in  Oermnny.  No- 
where, eicept  in  the  United  States,  are  uiore  printed  to 
a  given  population.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  very  high 
chankclcr,  and  are  written  by  men  of  Judgment  and  ex- 
perience, Utbers  are  scarcely  more  than  a  regiatci  of 
advertisements.  Many  technical  and  scientiOc  joumals 
and  nuigazines  are  issued.  Books  are  usually  sent  forth 
unbound,  Tiie  quality  of  wood  and  copperplate  engrav- 
ing done  iu  Germany  is  very  bish.  but  books  do  not  usu- 
ally appear  as  well  aa  they  should  on  account  of  the  poor 
quality  of  paper  employed.  The  colored  work  with  type 
and  bordeiB  ts  excellent. 

The  entrance  into  the  printer's  trade  in  Qermany  was 
at  one  time  closely  ([iiarded.  Each  man  liad  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  being  legally  indentured,  and  he  was 
formerly  obliged  to  spend  a  year  or  more  on  his  travels 
so  that  De  might  improve  his  art.  These  years  were  de- 
scribed OS  WnnderjBlire,  In  moat  of  the  countries  knowa 
elsewhere  as  Germany  he  was  obliged  to  show  a  certain 
income  before  he  cnuld  marry,  and  when  be  became  a 
master  printer  his  way  was  surronnrttd  by  thorns.  The 
laws  regulating  the  press  are  very  strict. 

Get  In. — Directions  to  thin  space  or  not  to  space 
widely,  ao  that  more  matter  may  come  into  a  certain 
number  of  lines.    The  contrary  is  to  drive  out. 

Getting  the  Pitch. — An  English  expreSHion  for  set- 
ting the  form  of  type  at  the  right  distance  from  the  edge 
of  Uie  mil  chine. 

QeTiane  (Ocr.).— Tlie  em  quadrat. 


CUft. — A  clique  or  sub-society  of  pressmen  in  London. 
To  get  work  In  many  London  ollices  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  pressman  hIuiII  belong  to  the  same  society  or 
union  as  the  other  men.  He  must  also  be  a  member  of 
their  gift,  which  may  possibly  extend  to  half  a  dozen  or 
adozen  places  of  business,  finould  he  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing in  cither  of  these  prcBBrooniH  without  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  gift  wiiich  holds  control,  the  other  workmen 
would  make  life  unpleiisant  to  him.  The  gifts  are  known 
as  the  Lion'sgift,  the  TigiT'a  gift,  or  by  some  otlicr  mean- 
ingless name.     They^meet  in  public-houses. 

Qlldlng'.— Gliding  is  applied  in  binding  to  the  upper 
aide  or  edge  of  a  book,  but  rarely  to  the  lower,  and  Is  also 
us^  for  the  title  and  ornaments  on  the  back  and  side,  Li 
all  good  work  gold-leaf  is  used.  This  is  very  thin,  and 
must  be  handled  with  great  rare.  Wlien  lettering  isdone 
bv  hand  the  letters  arc  set  up  and  properly  spaced,  and 
placed  in  a  type-holder  in  which  their  faccamust  be  made 
perfectly  level  before  the  typo  case  or  holder  is  screwed 
up.  Thus  arranged  they  arc  warmed  over  u  Hniahing- 
Btovc,  gas  flame  or  charciml  lire  until  they  attain  the 

E roper  lemjierature,  and  are  then  carefully  worked  In 
lind,  by  pressing  the  types  uniformly  upon  the  surface 
to  be  lettered.  The  lettering  space  is  then  dampcne<l 
with  vinegar  and  when  dry  tbe  imprcssioiiR  are  penciled 


ter  being  fixed  in  a  handle — are  employed ;  but  this  is  a 
method  falling  into  disuse  and  not  certiiin  to  give  a  uni- 
formity of  reaults.  If  not  hand  tooled,  the  book  or  its 
cover  is  inserted  in  a  press,  when  u  heated  die  comes 
down  against  it.  This  is  a  very  much  swifter  operation 
thui  the  other,  and  the  die  can  be  applied  with  the  same 


certainty.  It  gives,  however,  no  opportunity  for  varia- 
tion or  tlie  display  of  individual  skill.  When  the  cover 
la  fltKt  withdrawn  from  the  press  it  looks  very  much  sa 
ft  did  when  It  went  in,  the  forms  of  the  letters  being  at 
flnt  scarcely  visible,  but  when  the  superfluous  gold-lest 
Is  wiped  away  they  come  fully  into  view,  distinctly  de- 
fined, and  extremely  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  super- 
fluous gold  is  rubMd  off  with  a  rag,  a  piece  of  sponKy 
rubberoelngused  to  clear  away  the  gold  not  taken  up  DT 
the  rag.  As  fast  as  the  rag  or  rubber  tjecomes  filled  wltn 
gold  it  is  put  away,  and  when  a  quantity  accumulates 
the  whole  is  melted  and  the  superfluous  gold  recovered. 
When  the  edges  are  gilt  the  book  Is  put  into  the  press 
straight.  If  unsized,  uie  paper  should  be  sized  and  left 
ta  dry.  Then  it  Is  to  t>e  scraped  flat  and  perfectly  even. 
A  mixture  of  black-lead  and  thin  glair  is  to  be  painted 
over  the  edge  and  well  brushed  with  a  hard  brush  until 
It  Is  diT.  The  edge  is  again  glaired,  after  which  the  leaf 
is  applied,  and  after  becoming  thoroughly  dry  It  is  bur- 
nished, which  brings  out  the  Dcauty.     Gilding  may  also 


be  done  o' 


Q  which  a 


black-lead  ie 


loolts  much  like  Kokl,  but  is  much  cheaper.  It  becomes 
black  In  time.  No  trouble  Is  taken  to  save  waste  metal, 
and  each  book-cover,  after  ttcing  stamped  with  the  hot 
die.  Is  simply  put  through  a  bruabing-miichine. 

Gill's  Hot-Rollinp  Machine.— A  machine,  origi- 
nally of  American  origin,  but  now  manufactured  at  Red- 
dish, England.    Sheets  arc  fed  into  it  just  as  they  are  In 


I  press.  They  pass  through  polished  hot  roll- 
ers under  presHure,  the  operation  thinniug,  drying  and 
calendering  the  paper  rapidly.  The  mat-hine  Is  much 
more  valuable  in  England  than  it  would  be  here,  as  paper 
la  there  usually  worked  wet,  thus  taking  off  the  gloss, 
which  is  restored  by  the  pressure,  and  the  ink  is  set  and 
the  paper  dried  by  the  same  process.  Very  few  of  these 
machines  arc  used  in  America, 

Girths.  —The  leathern  straps  which  arc  fastened  to  the 
barrel  of  the  rouncc  iu  the  ordinary  hand-press.  One 
leads  to  the  front  of  the  press  and  is  there  secured,  and 
the  other  is  simibirly  held  at  the  rear.  When  the  rounce 
is  turned  one  of  these  becomes  taut  and  winds  on  the 
barrel,  the  bed  atlvancing  in  that  direction.  The  other 
strap  or  girth  is  unwound  at  the  same  time  that  the  Qrat 
one  is  wound. 


length, 
of^the 


make  the  page  of^the 
right  lenglb. 

Giving  Oat  Pkper. — When  paper  arrives  from  the 
mill  or  the  dealer  it  is  in  reams  or  their  multiples.  Il  is 
receipted  for,  placed  ia  a  coDvenient  spot,  tuid  finally 
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given  out  to  the  pressman.  There  would  be  nothing 
more  to  be  said  if  paper  was  always  perfect  and  if  no 
sheets  were  ever  destroyed  or  injured  upon  the  press ; 
but  losses  unfortunately  happen  from  all  of  these  causes. 
Customers  give  orders  for  so  many  copies  of  a  work  or 
of  a  job,  and  enough  must  be  pnntea  to  aUow  for  all 
waste  or  spoiling.  It  is  the  right  of  the  customer  when 
he  asks  for  a  thousand  copies  of  a  job  to  have  that  very 
number,  and  not  nine  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy. 
The  printer  has  some  spoiled  sheets  on  hand,  it  is  true, 
but  to  allow  for  them  he  should  have  given  out  in  the 
beginning  a  thousand  and  thirty  or  forty  sheets,  or  what- 
ever amount  would  overcome  the  tendency  to  smaller 
numbers.  On  Japanese  paper,  for  instance,  whidi  is 
very  costly,  the  waste  may  be  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
third.    Full  count  must  be  given,  nevertheless. 

Most  papers,  remarks  De  Vinne,  are  put  up  in  folded 
(]^uires  of  twenty-four  sheets,  making  four  hundred  and 
eighty  sheets  to  the  ream.  The  two  outer  are  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  inner  eighteen  quires.  On  common  print- 
ing this  inferiority  is  m  most  cases  too  imperceptible  to 
deserve  notice ;  on  nearly  all  grades  of  writing-paper 
most  of  the  outside  sheets  are  imperfect  and  should  not 
be  mixed  with  the  perfect  quires.  The  amount  of  im- 
perfection in  the  outsidcs  varies  with  different  makers. 
As  a  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  more  than  four  hundred 
and  forty  perfect  sheets  to  the  ream  of  writing-paper ; 
on  some  papers  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  sheets.  In  making  up  first-class  blank-books  from 
fine  writing-papers  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  allow 
only  twenty-two  sheets  to  the  quire.  The  forty  sheets 
over  were  reserved  for  outside  or  fly  leaves  and  for  waste 
in  ruling.  After  a  time  it  became  a  custom  with  many 
blank-book  makers  to  coimt  twenty  or  eighteen  sheets 
as  a  quire,  and  finally  they  lowered  their  standard  to  six- 
teen, fifteen,  or  even  fourteen.  This  naturally  produced 
a  reaction,  and  now  many  first-class  stationers  count 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  sheets  to  the  quire,  and  as- 
sume all  the  wastage  themselves. 

In  job-work,  the  size  of  the  job  being  known,  a  calcu- 
lation is  made  as  to  the  size  of  paper  which  will  most 
accurately  fit  the  work.  Thus  4  by  9  inches  will  cut  to 
advantage  from  24  by  36  paper,  but  there  would  be  a 
waste  on  23  by  32  or  24  by  42.  When  the  job  is  very 
large,  and  time  enough  is  given,  it  will  pay,  where  any 
particular  sizes  are  required,  to  order  the  whole  to  be 
specially  made  at  a  paper-mill.  There  is  such  a  variety 
of  job-work  that  it  is  hnpossible  to  make  any  statement 
on  waste  which  will  answer  for  all  kinds.  Small  editions 
are  more  wasteful  tlian  large,  and  fine  work  than  coarse. 
Colonxl  work  spoils  a  great  deal.  Much  also  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  paper,  thin  and  weak  paper 
wasting  more  than  that  of  good,  firm  quality.  In  givmg 
out  paper  for  printing  books  in  long  editions  the  margin 
of  waste  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  paper  and  the 
quality  of  presswork.  On  the  commonest  kind  of  book 
and  pamphlet  presswork  the  usual  allowance  is  forty- 
three  quires  to  the  thousand  sheets,  which  gives  a  sur- 
plus of  thirty-two  sheets  to  the  thousand.  On  finer  work 
lorty-four  quires  are  needed,  a  surplus  of  fifty-six  sheets. 
For  wood-cut  presswork  of  the  best  quality,  or  for  press- 
work  in  many  colors,  a  larger  allowimce  is  needed,  if  per- 
fect copies  are  insisted  on.  When  five  hundred  copies 
arc  wanted  of  any  full  sheet,  blank  or  job,  5  per  cent,  (or 
twenty-four  sheets)  must  be  added  to  the  ream  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  sheets  to  make  up  the  full  comple- 
ment. To  allow  a  fair  margin  for  the  inevit-ible  waste 
in  handling  and  bad  feeding,  and  to  give,  as  every  fair 
printer  desires,  a  surplus  of  a  few  sheets  over,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  another  5  per  cent,  to  the  four  hundred  and 
eighty  sheets,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  Much  paper  is  now  made  in  reams  of  five  hun- 
dred sheets.  In  calculating  upon  i)aper  it  is  always  well 
to  see  whether  it  cannot  l)e  printe<l  in  double  size  or  even 
larger,  duplicating  the  forms  by  electrotyping  or  stereo- 
typing ;  thus  the  handbill  above  spoken  oi,4  by  9  inches, 
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could  be  printed  twenty-four  at  a  time,  and  in  a  week  a 
printer  could  turn  out  from  one  press  a  million  and  a 
quarter. 

Glair. — ^The  white  of  eggs  beaten  up,  much  used  in 
bookbinding. 

Qlanzdeckel  (Ger.).— Smooth  cardboard. 
Qlasear  (Sp.). — To  calender  (paper) ;  glaseado,  calen- 
dered. 

Glasgov. — The  principal  city  of  Scotland  and  an  im- 
portant printing  centre.  The  art  early  achieved  much 
prominence  there  from  the  efforts  of  two  brothers,  Rob- 
ert and  Andrew  Foulis,  distinguished  alike  for  the  beauty 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 

aXatten  (Gter.).— To  calender. 

GUaaed  Boards.— The  sheets  of  mill-board  used  m 
the  standing-press. 

QIaaed  Paper. — Paper  the  surface  of  which  is  very 
hard  and  shiny. 

Qlen,  James. — An  eaHv  Boston  printer.  He  was 
employed  by  Sewall  after  Foster's  death. 

QlosiUa  (Sp.).— Type  of  seven-and-a-half  point  body. 

Gloss. — An  additional  lustre  given  to  any  substance 
by  pressure  or  tlie  admixture  of  some  other  material, 
but  used  in  printing  concerning  printing-inks  and  the 
face  of  paper  or  cards. 

Glossary. — A  dictionary  of  difiicult  words  or  phrases 
in  any  language,  writer  or  calling ;  a  dictionary  or  vo- 
cabulary of  obscure  or  antiquated  words. 

GUossing-Machine. — A  machine  to  varnish  the  sur- 
face of  a  printed  sheet,  so  as  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 
See  Varnisuinq. 

GUoTer,  Josse. — A  clergyman  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  who  interested  him- 
self in  the  college  then  starting  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
desired  also  to  provide  it  with  a  printing-press.  He  was 
rector  of  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  from  1628  to  1686,  when  he 
tendered  his  resignation  tor  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
New  Enghmd.  fie  preached  in  London  concerning  the 
new  colony,  and  traveled  through  parts  of  England  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  funds  for  the  college,  which  had 
already  begun.  The  records  of  Harvard  College  say  that 
"  Mr.  Josse  Glover  gave  to  the  college  a  font  of  prmting 
letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave  towards 
furnishing  of  a  printing-press  with  letters  forty-nine 
pounds,  and  some  more."  The  "  benefactors  to  the  first 
fonts  of  letters  for  printing  in  Cambridge,  in  New  Eng- 
land, were  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Capt.  James  Oliver, 
Capt.  Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake  and  Mr.  Hues." 
Glover  embarked  in  the  summer  of  1638,  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  children,  in  the  John  of 
London,  and  died  on  the  passage.  He  had  with  him  a 
printing-press,  and  a  printer  (Stephen  Daye)  who  was  to 
superintend  the  printing,  and  also  three  men-servants 
to  work  the  press.  Mrs.  Glover,  who  had  been  Eliza- 
betli  Harris,  afterwards  married  the  Rev.  Heniy  Dunster, 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  died  in  1643.  Mr. 
Glover  had  considerable  property  in  New  England ;  he 
had  two  sons  and  three  aaughtcrs,  and  one  of  his  sons 

fraduated  at  Harvard  in  1650.    The  press  was  set  up  in 
Ir.  Dunster's  house. 

Glue. — A  material  derived  from  the  hoofs,  hides,  &c., 
of  animals  by  boiling ;  it  is  much  used  in  binding.  W hen 
good  it  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  whole  dav  with- 
out dissolving:,  but  swelling  up,  while  inferior  glue  will 
partly  or  entirely  dissolve.  It  should  be  of  pale  color, 
but  this  is  imitated  in  some  qualities  by  bleadiing  with 
acid.  When  it  is  to  be  put  to  use  it  should  be  broken 
up  and  soaked  for  twelve  hours,  then  boiled  and  turned 
out  into  a  pan  to  get  cold ;  when  cold  pieces  may  be 
cut  out  and  placed  in  the  glue-pot  as  desired.  It  loses 
much  strength  by  frequent  remelting.  It  should  dways 
l>e  used  as  hot  as  possible.  Glue  is  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal components  in  roller-making.   It  is  brc^en  up  into 
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bits,  soaked  in  water,  and  melted  at  a  low  temperature, 
then  being[  mixed  with  molasses.  This  compound  is  not  a 
true  chemical  one.  The  glue  forms  the  basis,  and  little  by 
little  the  molasses  escapes  or  dries  up.  It  is  very  tender 
when  new,  but  when  old  it  is  like  a  hard  piece  of  india- 
rubber. 

Glycerine. — A  non-crystallizable,  oily,  viscid,  color- 
less and  odorless  liquid,  possessing  a  sweet  taste,  and 
employed  for  a  venr  large  number  of  purposes  in  a  print- 
ing-omcc.  It  is  soluble,  and  mixes  readily  in  aU  propor- 
tions with  water,  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  has  solvent 
powers,  does  not  freeze  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  not 
volatile  and  is  of  value  as  a  preservative  agent.  Dearing 
gives  the  following  as  among  its  valuable  properties  for 
printere: 

Type  which  has  been  papered  and  kept  for  a  long  time 
sometimes  sticks  badl^.  It  can  easily  be  separated  by 
pouring  a  little  glycerine  over  it,  leaving  it  over  night, 
and  then  washing  it  off  with  warm  water.  Offsets  arc 
prevented  by  rubbing  glycerine  on  the  tympan-sheet,  in- 
stead of  oil.  It  is  much  superior.  Old  rollers,  too  hard 
and  dry,  can  often  be  renovated  and  made  to  do  good 
service  bv  ^ving  them  a  coat  of  glycerine  after  wasmng. 
Rub  well  with  the  hand,  let  stand  a  day,  or  as  long  as  the 
condition  of  the  roller  may  require,  then  sponce  off  and 
allow  to  dry  to  the  right  suction.  Glycerme  Is  used  in- 
stead of  molasses  in  making  rollers. 

Ink  can  be  prevented  from  skinning  over  by  covering 
the  top  of  the  can  with  a  thin  layer  of  glycerine.  A  bare 
coating  is  sufficient.  A  flex ible  compound  for  paper  pads 
can  be  made  by  taking  one  part  sugar,  one  part  linseed- 
oil,  four  parts  glycerine,  ei^ht  parts  of  glue  or  gelatine, 
and  a  little  aniune  dye  to  give  color.    Cover  the  glue  or 

fclatine  with  water  and  soak  for  lialf  an  hour  to  soften. 
*our  off  all  of  the  water  and  melt  it  by  hcatinjB;  in  a  pail 
or  biisin  placeil  in  another  kettle  containing  boiling  water. 
After  melting,  put  in  the  sugar  and  glycerine,  remember- 
ing to  stir  well ;  add  the  dye,  and  then  thoroughly  stir 
in  the  oil. 

Godfrey  Giipper-Machlne. — A  small  job  press  of 
the  platen  kind,  manufactured  in  London.  It  prints  16 
by  lOJ^.  The  heap  to  be  printed  is  laid  by  the  feeder  in 
such  a  way  that  sheet  after  sheet  is  caught  by  grippers 
without  attention  and  held  by  them  during  the  entire 
process  of  printing.  "VThen  that  is  completea  other  grip- 
pers lay  it  on  the  pile.  The  feeder  docs  not  need  to  put 
his  hand  in  any  dangerous  position  to  feed  or  to  take  off, 
and  the  inventors  claim  an  average  speed  of  2,500  an 
hour,  which  can  be  doublctl  on  much  work.  Specimens 
showing  the  work  at  2,500  an  hour  arc  very  good. 

Qods. — The  nine  quadrats  used  in  throwing  or  jefflng 
by  compositors.    This  expression  is  not  used  in  America. 

Qolng  Up  the  Form.— Beating  from  the  hither  to- 
wards the  farther  side  is,  in  pressman's  phrase,  called 
"going  up  the  form." — Mojton. 

Qold. — The  heaviest  and  most  valuable  of  the  metals 
obtained  in  any  abundance.  It  is  exceeded  in  specitic 
gravity  bv  platinum,  and  in  value  b^  one  or  two  very 
rare  metals.  Its  density  is  19.8.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  yellow  color,  by  the  beautiful  polish  which  it  takes, 
and  by  its  pre-eminent  ductility  and  malleability.  It  can 
be  beaten  into  leaves  which  will  require  282,000  to  equal 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  wires  made  from  it  are  tlie 
smallest  that  the  art  of  man  can  compass.  It  resists  the 
attacks  of  nearly  all  acids  and  compounds.  In  the  print- 
ing trades  it  is  employed  as  gold-leaf  in  bookbinding. 

Qold  Broxuse. — Very  fine  powder  used  in  gold  print- 
ing. It  is  dusted  on  after  the  form  is  printed  with  a  prep- 
aration specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

Qold-Coshion.— A  padded  cushion,  about  12  by  6 
inches,  covered  with  white  calf,  the  rough  side  outwards, 
upon  which  the  gold-leaf  used  in  bookbinding  can  be 
laid  and  cut. 

Qold  Bdges.— Another  term  for  gilt  edges. 


Qold  Ink. — Ink  of  a  golden  color ;  it  sometimes  has 
particles  of  bronze  mixed  with  it. 

Qold-Knife.— A  knife  used  for  cutting  gold-leaf.  It 
is  long  and  straight. 

Qold-Leaf. — Gold  beaten  into  very  thin  leaves— oc- 
casionally used  for  printing  purposes,  but  more  particu- 
larly for  the  decoration  of  book  covers  and  edges.  It 
has  been  employed  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The 
Egyptians  ornamented  with  it  their  furniture  and  sar- 
cophagi, on  which  the  gold  is  still  to  be  seen.  Their  gold 
was  b^ten  out  between  the  membranes  of  the  intesnnes 
of  an  ox,  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  emplojred  parch- 
ment. The  Roman  poets  make  occasional  allusion  to  snld- 
ing,  one  comparing  it  to  the  brilliant  gloss  of  a  spider's 
web  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  another  adapting  the 
word  as  a  synonym  of  the  luminous  vapors  seen  about 
the  setting  sim.  In  all  succeeding  times  the  practice  of 
beating  out  the  leaf  between  parchment  or  membranes 
has  never  been  departed  from,  and  no  device  has  been 
invented  to  supersede  hand  manipulation  in  bringing 
the  leaf  to  its  required  thinness.  From  one  himdrea 
and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  leaves  make 
an  inch  in  thickness,  three  or  four  hundred  being  equal 
in  that  respect  to  a  common  sheet  of  paper.  Even  the 
rays  of  the  sun  will  pass  through  such  leaves,  and  the 
color  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  laid  will  frequently 
be  distinctly  shown.  One  common  method  of  gilding 
edges  is  to  have  gold  over  red.  The  tints  of  gold-leai 
vary  from  deep  orange  red  up  to  a  pale  silvery  hue. 
Pale  leaf -gold  is  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold :  deep  hues 
are  usually  intermixed  with  a  slight  amount  of  copper. 
Duteh  gold  is  copper-leaf  colored  yellow  by  the  fumes 
of  molten  zinc.  Various  solutions  are  also  used  to  alter 
the  tint  of  gold-leaf  when  laid.  The  best  gold-leaf  is  pre- 
pared from  gold  containing  1^  per  cent,  dloy  of  copper. 

Gold  with  its  alloys  is  first  cast  in  ingots,  then  rolled 
into  sheets,  which  are  cut  into  squares  and  sublected  to 
the  hammering  process  on  the  anvil.  First  the  plates 
are  extended  to  the  size  of  the  packs,  four  inches  square, 
when  they  are  cut  into  four  pieces  and  again  hammered. 
A  third  hammering  is  given  to  the  pieces  when  they  have 
reached  the  size  of  the  pack  and  Ix^en  subdivided.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  with  which  the  hammering 
began  are  now  increjised  to  twenty -four  hundred  pieces. 
The  process  of  hammering  is  long  and  tedious,  and  re- 
quires the  nicest  determination  of  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  blows.  The  anvil  itself  is  convex  at  the  top ;  so 
also  is  the  hammer.  When  the  sheets  of  metal  have  at- 
tained a  certain  thinness  they  arc  placed  between  the  pre- 
pared skin.  The  beater  never  strikes  consecutively  in 
the  same  ])lace.  A  sense  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  observa- 
tion is  required  to  ascertain  when  the  metal  is  sufficient- 
ly thin.  During  the  subsequent  si^panition  and  sorting 
of  leaves  all  draft  has  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
The  first  hammer  use<l  weighs  sixte'en  pounds,  the  second 
twelve  pounds  and  the  last  ten  iK)unds.  The  gold  is  laid 
into  books  of  twenty -five  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which 
is  first  smoothed  and  rubbed  with  red  chalk  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  adhering.  Dutch  metal  is  sold  in  bundles 
of  twenty-five  hundred  leaves  each. 

Qold  Preparation. — Any  adhesive  varnish  which 
may  be  used  for  gold  printing. — Sfiuthward. 

Qold  Printing. — In  letter-press  printing  any  work 
executed  in  gold  or  in  the  bronzes  which  resemble  gold. 
The  methods  with  bronze  are  explained  under  that  word. 
With  gold-leaf  it  does  not  vary  much  from  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  bookbinders.  It  is  nearly  always  upon  silk  or 
satin.  A  dried  glair  preparation  is  placed  upon  the  silk, 
the  form  is  heated  so  that  the  type  is  hot,  and  the  im- 
pression is  then  taken.  Gold  size  can  be  used  for  the 
printing,  laying  the  gold-leaf  upon  it  afterwanls.  The 
impression  m  lx)th  cases  should  be  strong. 

Qoldachnitt  (Ger.).— Gilt  edges. 
Good  J&48.— In  England,  live  advertisements. 
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Good  Color.— Sheets  printed  neither  t 
too  light. 

Qood    Copy. — Plain,  Ipgible  nnd  atraightforward 
manuficript  or  reprint.    This  is  applied  to  fat  cop  j  also. 
Qood  Matter. — Composed  tjpe  not  printed,  or  or- 
dered to  be  kept  standing  with  a  view  to  reprinting.    An 
English  czprcseiun. 

Good  ITight.— The  finish  of  copy  by  telegraph  is  in- 
dicated by  the  words  Qood  Kight,  written  at  the  end. 

Good  of  the  Chftpel. — Forfeitures  and  other  chapel 
dues  collected  for  the  good  of  the  chapel,  to  be  spent  as 
it  approvi«.    See  Cbapel. 

Good  inrork.^This  is  so  called  in  a  twofold  sense. 
Tlic  master  printer  calls  it  good  work  when  the  com- 
positors and  pressmen  have  done  their  duty,  and  the 
workmen  call  it  good  work  If  it  be  light,  easy  work,  and 
they  have  a  good  price  for  it. — Stoaer. 

Goose. — A  printers'  abbrcvintton  for  wayzgoose,  or 
bean-feast,  the  festival  given  in  England  by  ouster  print- 
ers to  their  workmen.    These  words,  or  anythiu^  amiitar 
to  them,  do  not  appear  ever  to  ha  ve  been  used  in  America. 
QordOQ,  George  P..  inventor  of  the  Gordon  press, 
was  bom  atSalcm.N.  U., in  the  year  1810.    He  kametl 
the    printer's    trade, 
and   early   embarked 
in    business  in   New 
York,  having  a  small 
office  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.     In  1834 
or  IBBo  he  began  mak- 
ing experiments  in  the 
construction  of  card- 
presses,  but  did  not 
apply  for  a  patent  un- 
til 1850.    The  preced- 
ing  job-presses    had 
txien  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, anil  the  one  he 
brought  out  at  this 
time   b>ul    many  de- 
fects,  w  h  i  c  li   were 
afterwards  remedieil. 
In  all  he  built  more 
than     one     hundred 
kinds.    Among  his 
presses  was  the  Firefly,  which  was  fed  with  strips  of 
cards,  and  coidd  turn  out  ten  thousand  an  hour.    About 


atill  largely  mode.  After  beginnine  the  press  manufac- 
turing business  he  aimndoned  printmg,  and  after  a  while 
putupafoctoryof  large  size  at  lialiway,  N.J.  He  died, 
leaving  a  large  estate,  on  January  27, 1878. 

OoTdon  Preea.— A  small  press  used  in  Job-work  and 
originated  about  IWW.  It  has  a  rotating  inlc-<liHtributing 
disk,  inside  of  whicli  is  another  ink  disk,  revolving  in  the 
contrary  direction, but  both  verv  slowly.  By  this  means 
an  excellent  ilistribution  of  the  Ink  is  cnecteil,  as  the  mll- 
ers  pass  over  an  entirely  new  surface  every  time  they 
reach  the  disks.  It  is  a  strong  press  ami  well  put  to- 
gether. 

GOtleo  (8p.).— Bbck-leltcr  or  Old  English;  G6tico 
aleman,  German  test. 

Qothlc. — SevemI  meanings  attach  tn  the  word  Gothic 
In  printing.  As  used  generally  by  writers  it  means  the 
type  which  beats  a  certain  sort  of  resemblance  to  the 
present  German  and  the  Old  English,  bnt  which  preceded 

ThccommontneaningofGothicnmong  printers  is  that 
it  is  a  certain  kind  of  Iloniun  type,  without  serifH  or  flour- 
ishes, and  havine  the  whole  cliaracter  mode  of  a  single 
thickness  of  stroke ;  thus :  H.  It  is  probably  the  most 
legible  type  made,  when  only  used  for  a  few  words ;  but 
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when  a  large  quantity  is  employed  together  its  monot- 
ony and  blackness  destroy  this  effect.  It  Is  much  used  in 
posters  and  handbills,  programmes,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  work  excepting  In  books,  where  It  is  proscribed. 

Gothlque  (Fr.),— GoUdc.  This  is  used  In  French  as 
synonymous  witli  black-letter ;  the  American  expression 
Gothic,  a  letter  without  serifs  and  with  lines  all  of  the 
same  weight,  has  no  relation  to  it. 

Gouge. — A  tool  used  in  finishing  in  bookbinding:  the 
cutting-edge  is  a  line  forming  the  segment  of  a  drcle. 

Qk>npU  GramreB.  — Fac-similcs  of  water-color  paint- 
ings. They  are  printed  in  colors  from  photogravure 
plates.  The  plate  is  inked  by  hand  in  dlnerent  colored 
printing-inks,  and  the  picture  is  printed  by  one  impres- 
sion. The  plate  is  then  cleaned  and  again  inked  in  colon 
for  another  impression,  and  so  on. 

OoBiie  de  Card4ii  (Sp.).—Dni venal  Joint. 

Graining -Boards.— Boards  having  Indentations  or 

EHinlng  upon  which  the  leather  used  in  bookbinding  is 
d  and  pressed,  thus  giving  that  material  the  appear- 
ance required.  Metal  plates  which  are  known  as  grain- 
Ing-platea  are  also  useo  for  the  same  purpose. 

Qrammar. — A  thorough  acquaintance  with  English 
grammar  is  of  great  use  to  printers,  who  are  always  ex- 


straight.  On  daily  newspapeis,  where  the  copy  is  wri^ 
ten  hurriedly,  it  is  impossible  to  show  proofs  lo  writers, 
and  besides  the  proof-reader  would  not  generally  know 
from  whose  peu  a  faulty  sentence  came.  Nevertheless, 
the  paper  must  be  grammatical.  The  proof-reader  is  not 
expected,  however,  to  change  in  cases  where  the  error 
can  only  be  discerned  by  some  rule  not  generally  blown, 
or  where  there  is  a  dilierence  of  opinion.  Faulty  ety- 
mologies, such  as  "  dilapidated  "  in  connection  wiihahat, 
can  rarely  be  corrects.  This  comes  from  lapis,  a  stone, 
A  building  can  bedilapidated,  as  It  may  fall  to  pieces.  It 
becomes  unstoned,  English  grammar  is  the  simplest 
used  in  any  language  which  uses  type  and  has  many 
books.  At  the  same  time  its  words  must  be  employed 
according  to  the  senses  given  by  the  best  authors,  and 
neologisms  or  words  in  new  uses  are  regarded  as  very 
objectionable. 

The  only  error  into  which  a  proof-reader  is  likely  to 
fall  with  articles  is  to  discover  whether  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  silent  h,  as  in  "an  histori(»l  "or  "a 
historical,"  Opinions  are  divided  in  this  country  on  the 
propriety  of  adding  an  n  to  the  article  in  this  ci 


America  we  ncariy  always  say  "a  hospital,"  butin  Eng. 

land  "an  bnapitaf."   No  rule  can  b — ■" '~ 

of  these  words  that  all  will  adhere 


Errors  in  nouns  are  in  wrong  usage,  not  attending  to 
the  examples  of  good  writers,  and  in  the  formation  of 
plurals.  Some  erroneous  plurals  arc  still  used,  as  "  eera- 
phims"  and  "cherubims. 

The  adjective  forms  its  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  cr  and  est,  except  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  error,  althoue-h  it  may 
be  inelegant,  to  add  these  suiHxcs  to  polysyllaoles.  So 
also  more  and  most  can  be  used  with  wonls  of  one  sylla- 
ble, OS  most  good.  An  offense  against  taste  or  a  good 
ear  is  not  necessarily  a  fault  in  grammar. 

In  pronouns  care  should  be  taken,  where  one  is  sepa- 
rated at  some  distance  from  the  verb  which  governs  it, 
tliat  the  objective  case  is  not  used  where  the  nominative 
case  sboulcl  be.  The  verb  "to  be  "is  followed  and  pre- 
ceded in  all  cases  by  tbe  nominative  case.  There  fs  really 
no  distinction  between  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases  in  noims  :  there  the  classification  is  purely  ideal 
But  pronouns  have  an  objective  case  in  lum,  her,  me. 

The  verb  and  its  agreement  with  its  nominative  form 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  English  grammar.  When 
Ibe  two  words  are  against  eacb  other  tUmost  the  only 
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chance  of  error  is  in  treating  a  collective  noun  as  singu- 
lar where  it  should  be  plural,  or  tlie  contrary.  It  is  good 
English  to  say  the  "  army  is  "  or  the  "  amiy  are,"  but  it 
is  not  good  Ekbglish  to  use  one  in  one  place  and  the  other 
in  another  place.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  treat 
collective  nouns  as  singular,  but  this  cannot  always  be 
done.  The  inquiry  in  a  doubtful  sentence  should  be  to 
discover  to  wluch  noun  a  verb  refers,  and  make  these 
two  words  agree.  Throw  aside  all  of  Uic  remainder  of 
the  sentence  for  the  time  being. 

The  imperfect  should  be  distinguished  from  the  past 
participle,  and  neuter  verbs  should  be  distinKui&ed 
from  active  verbs.  Thus  it  is  wrong  to  say  fiat  the 
"  hen  sets,"  which  should  be  that  she  "  sits."  Lay  and  lie 
and  a  number  of  other  words  should  be  similarly  distin- 
guished. Two  or  more  singular  nominatives  require  the 
Slural  verb  just  as  much  as  one  plural  nominative.  A 
isjunctive  conjimction  requires  the  singular  verb,  even 
where  there  are  two  nominatives.  Participles  are  used 
as  adjectives,  as  in  a  *'  walking  gentleman,"  but  no  word 
ending  as  a  participle  and  apparently  a  participle  can 
thus  be  used  unless  there  exists  a  verb  from  which  the 
p^iciple  has  been  regularly  formed.  The  same  rule 
exists  with  the  past  tense  used  as  an  adjective,  as,  for 
instance,  **  talented."  There  is  no  verb  **  to  talent,"  and 
consequentlv  there  can  be  no  **  talenting  "  or  "  talented." 
The  mark  of  the  infinitive  must  never  be  separated  from 
the  verb  itself.  "To  justly  consider,"  therefore,  is 
wrong;  the  words  should  be  "justly  to  consider," or 
"to  consider  justly."  Adverbs  cannot  be  used  intcr- 
changeablv  with  adjectives,  but  there  are  some  words 
which  are  Doth,  as  "  well. "  Prepositions  always  govern 
the  objective  case,  even  though  the  objective  is  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  "  Who  was  it  by  ?  "  should  be 
"  Whom  was  it  by  ?  "  or  more  easily,  transposed,  "  By 
whom  was  it  ?  "  Many  prepositions  nave  a  special  force 
or  use  from  long  association  with  a  particular  woid,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  write  them  in  such  a 
relation.  The  reason  why  *  *  reliable  "  is  rt^garded  as  being 
wrong  is  that  rely  is  always  followed  by  upon  or  on ; 
therefore  the  compound  should  be  "  relionable  "  or  "  re- 
liuponable."  Prepositions  as  a  rule  should  not  be  at  the 
end  of  sentences,  nor  should  other  small  words ;  yet  it 
is  better  to  leave  them  there  than  to  have  the  sentences 
harsh  and  awkward.  Grammar  is  an  attempt  to  state 
the  correct  usages  of  a  language,  but  the  granmiar  of 
necessity  must  always  be  less  full  than  the  speech,  as 
some  combinations  occur  so  infrequently  that  no  settled 
customs  exist,  and  in  this  case  a  good  ear  must  decide. 

Lon^  or  awkward  sentences  are  best  mended,  where 
authonty  exists  for  the  change,  by  dividing  them  up  into 
several  diorter  sentences.  It  is  better  to  repeat  noims, 
pronouns  and  verbs  than  to  run  the  risk  of  confusion  by 
leaving  them  out.  While  words  should  be  employol  in 
their  classical  usage,  there  are  occasions  when  the  whole 
value  of  an  expression  depends  ui)on  some  one  pungent 
word  for  which  authority  cannot  be  given,  as  John  Kan- 
dolph's  "doughface,"  denoting  somewhat  nearly  what 
Halifax  wouldhave  termed  a  trunmer.  There  must  have 
been  a  time  when  no  word  had  an  authority.  Forca^ 
words  should  be  avoided.  Everything  can  be  told  m 
English. 

'Diere  are  several  hundred  gninunars  of  the  English 
language.  As  simple  and  valuable  as  any  arc  Bullions's 
andGreene's.  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammar 
is  the  largest  in  English,  and  has  much  valuable  matter. 
Ck)bbett'8  Grammar  has  a  wonderful  number  of  exam- 
ples of  ungrammatical  language.  There  are  many  books 
which  detd  with  false  English.  Latham's  is  a  good  his- 
torical grammar. 

Gkran  Canon  (Sp.). — Large  canon ;  a  name  given  in 
Spain  to  type  of  forty-two  points. 

Gkran-Cassa  (Ital.). — A  case  in  which  certain  sorts 
have  run  out,  although  otiiers  are  abundant. 

Qrand  Capitales  (Fr.).--Capital8. 


Qrand  Papier  (Fr.).— Large  paper. 

Gbranear  (Sp.).— To  rub  or  file  the  sides  of  type. 

Glrangerising. — To  grangerize  is  to  take  a  book  to 
pieces,  interlay  the  leaves  on  larger  sheets  of  paper,  and 
to  insert  between  them  prints  illustrating  the  text,  also 
on  paper  to  match  the  other  leaves.  This  is  so  called 
after  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  who  about  1750  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  England  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  its  being  extra-illustrated  by  the  insertion 
of  prints,  principally  portraits.  The  fashion  has  contin- 
ued from  that  time  dot^n  to  the  present.  Very  few  of 
the  prints  could  be  obtaineil  apart  from  books,  which 
were  rutlilessly  despoiled  that  their  illustrations  might 
be  used  elsewhere,  and  they  of  course  were  rendered 
worthless  from  the  point  or  view  of  the  collector,  who 
desires  only  perfect  copies.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  thm  duodecimo  extended  to  a  thick  quarto,  and 
one  work  published  in  this  city,  originally  having  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  has  been  extended  to  seven 
thoustmd.  When  this  is  done  systematically  the  book  is 
read  through,  pen  in  hand,  and  every  name  and  every 
allusion  noted  that  can  possibly  be  illustrated.  An  effort 
is  then  made  to  obtain  prints  that  bear  upon  them.  Book- 
stores and  libraries  are  ransacked.  Many  can  easily  be 
obtained,  but  for  others  there  must  be  years  of  waiting. 
John  Bagford,  an  English  shoemaker,  projected  a  His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  Printing,  which  was  to  be  grangerized 
with  the  titles  of  rare  books.  He  tore  out  all  of  the  titles 
that  he  could  obtain  in  both  public  and  private  museums, 
and  accumulated  no  less  than  forty  volumes  of  titles,  rep- 
resenting the  mutilation  and  destruction  of  thousands 
upon  thousimds  of  bibliographical  treasures.  Theatrical 
books  are  very  often  treated  in  this  way. 

Gbraphic  Machine. — A  single-cylinder  machine,  so 
named  because  first  used  for  the  Graphic  newspaper,  in 
England. 

Gbrappe  (Ital.).— A  brace. 

Gbra88-Hand. — A  compositor  temporarily  engaged 
in  the  place  of  another,  a  practice  common  in  newspaper 
offices.  An  English  ex  pression .  Li  America  he  is  known 
as  a  "sub,"  or  substitute,  the  other  term  not  being  used. 

Grassing. — A  compositor  in  England  taking  occa- 
sional jobs,  or  assisting  on  a  newspaper ;  subbing. 

Gbrattoir  (Fr.).— An  ink-slice. 

GbraTeur  de  Caracteres  (Fr.).— Letter-cutter. 

GbraTeurs  (Fr.). — Engravers. 

GbraTure  (Fr.). — Engraving,  cutting ;  gmvures,  en- 
gravings. 

Qrease. — A  slang  expression  in  England  for  the  more 
technical  one  of  fat ;  that  is,  good  work. 

Qreat  Britain. — The  British  Islands,  comprising 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales  and  tlie  Channel  Isl- 
anas.  The  printing  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  parts,  and 
in  England  and  Scotland  to  a  very  great  ext<.>nt.  Nearly 
all  work  is  in  English.  The  other  tongues  in  which 
work  is  done,  according  to  the  order  of  importance, 
are  Welsh,  French  and  Gaelic.  Erse  and  Manx  require 
very  little.  In  1892  there  were  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  2,255  newspapers,  of  which  there  were  in 
England  1,763,  1,802  being  in  the  provinces  and  461 
in  London.  Wales  had  95  newspapers,  Seothind  206, 
Lxiland  167  and  the  British  isles  24.  Of  these  there 
were  publislied  daily  in  England  138,  Wales  6,  Scotland 
20,  Ireland  19,  and  two  in  the  Channel  Islands.  In  1846 
there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  551  jour- 
nals, 14  being  daily.  Twelve  of  the  latter  were  in  London 
and  two  in  Dublin.  There  are  at  present  1,901  magazines 
and  reviews. 

Qreat  Numbers. — Long  working  numbers  in  print- 
ing were  once  thus  called. 

Qreat  Primer. — A  large  size  of  printing-type,  chiefly 
used  in  book  work  in  printing  pulpit  Bibles,  la  j  ob- work 
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it  affords  nmny  display  faccB.  Great  primer  ta  double 
bourgeois,  or  four  lines  diamoud  in  size,  nnd  is  a  little 
smaller  than  tlirec-linc  nuupareil,  witli  ivhieli,  however, 
it  is  equivalent  on  llie  point  sysU^m,  wliicli  reckons  this 
as  eighteen  points.  Four  lines  and  a  qunrter  make  on 
inch.  InFrcndiitisknownaserosKomBiu or gros teste, 
the  bonllea  of  which  differ,  the  former  being  11  lone  primer 
and  a  brevier,  which  is  a  true  great  primer,  and  the  liitter 
two  breviers,  wliich  is  a  Columbian.  In  German  it  is 
called  Tertia,  in  Dutch  text,  in  Italinn  testo  and  in  Span- 
ish gros  romoin  or  iloble  breynrio  (sinlccn  points). 
Eighteen  point  is  cnllcd  i>ctit  puningon. 

This  lino  is  in  Groat  Primoi*. 


I!  formed  in  a,  mimner  unlike  the  Roman, 
man  and  the  other  tongues  which  use  bluck- letter  also 
employ  Komaa,  and  the  diHerencc  between  the  Fraktur 
and  the  onliunry  charuclers  is  slight  company  with  that 
which  exists  between  either  of  them  and  the  Greek.  In 
form  most  Greek  is  like  Italic ;  it  is  inclining.  In  lower 
case  there  is  very  Utile  appearance  of  anything  like  a 
serif,  although  the  capitals  are  provide<l  with  them.  As 
a  rule  the  ItMly  marks  are  heavier  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding size  m  Koman. 

The  Greek  language  is  in  capitals  and  small  letters, 
like  the  English,  there  being  seven  vowels  and  seven- 
Some  of  these  have  two  or  more 


their  English  equivalents  and  their  power . 


KuKllBb. 

'AXfK   . 

.    Alpha 

lh',t.r    . 

.     Beta 

r.tn/i.x 

.    Gamma 

MXra  . 

.     Delta 

•E^iXiv 

.    Gt'silou 

Z^r«    . 

.    Zctu 

'lira      . 

.    Eta 

l-if,T<t      . 

.    Theta 

Vwr.t    . 

.    Iota 

A-,ta-».. 

.    Kai.pa 

.}<>/,  f3^„ 

.    Ijinibda 

Mv  .     . 

.    Mu 

RiiElisb     I  KiuDcrleal 


Sigma 
Tau 

rpsilon 


Sixteen  of  tticse  letters  are  said  to  have  eome  from 
the  Phoenician  (^admus  (alx>ut  1500  B.  C).  These  are 
A,  U,  r.  J.  K, ;,  K,  A,  M,  A  .O,  n,  1>,  2,  rand  r.  Four, 
according  to  Pliny,  vetc  added  by  Bilamedes  at  the  time 


of  the  Trojan  war,  being  '^,  3,  *  and  X ;  and  four  by 
Simunides  of  Cos  during  the  Persian  war,  being  Z,  H,  V, 
il.  The  O  and  X  are  also  attributed  to  Fplcbarmus  of 
Sicily.  The  ancient  letters  were  all  uncial,  or  what  we 
should  call  capital ;  the  present  cuisive  or  round  letters 
occur  fiTst  in  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  AugUBtUH,  and  re- 
semble the  Coptic  shapes.  The  cursive  characters,  with 
a  multitude  of  ligatures,  have  been  in  constant  use  since 
the  tenth  century  of  the  Current  era.  The  Greeks  wrote 
originally  from  right  to  left,  afterwards  allenutel;  boUi 
ways,  and  lastly  neom  left  to  right. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  order  is  not  the  same  as  in 
English,  g,  z  and  i  bein?  transposed  forward,  two  o's, 
longandshort,  being  used,  th,  eh,  phand  pa  being  added, 
and  c,  f,  v,  w  and  y  being  omitted,  although  in  our  older 
books  the  upsiloa  is  nearly  always  translitcralcd  as  y. 
There  are  no  Italics  or  small  capitals,  liiere  is  an  aa- 
tonisbing  number  of  occenlB,  or  what  are  commonly 
called  Buch  by  the  English  reader,  which  are  however 
entitled  by  Greek  grammarians  accents  and  breathhigs. 
These  are  very  mmute,  and  are  usually  cast  upon  Uie 
body,  but  under  some  circumstances  may  precede  or  go 
over  the  letter.  The  use  of  aU  of  them  is  governed  by 
strict  rules. 

The  accents  and  aspirates  are  shown  on  a  magnifled 
scale  in  the  lines  below  given.  Their  explnnatlou  is  as 
shown  in  the  table  herewith : 

>     *     /     \     V     i\     '/ 
i\     •"     •«■     T     ••     J*     »f 


'  I^nis. 

'  Lenis  grave. 

'  Circumflex  asper. 

"Asper  acute. 

■  Acute. 

■  Grave. 

-  Circumflex. 

•  DiKresis  grave. 

'  Lenisacu 

e.  1  '  Cireumflei  Icnis. 

,  ^ 

"lyV 

S7  * 

as  < 

113  i 

141  V 

109  i 

3  e 

JO    T 

31  (5 

58  X 

59  * 

86; 
&7i 

\nt 

141  u 
"43* 

170  i. 

171  a 

\l 

3J  p 

6a  Q 

SS! 

116  i 

144  ii 

I7»  A 

3i  V 

61  a 

89  1 

117  s 

'4i* 

173' 

6  ( 

34  P 

6j  i 

90I 

118  £ 

H6i 

174  ' 

IIX 

63  d 

911 

1.9  B 

'47  e 

'75  ■ 

8  ■) 

64  i 

93  i 

148* 

176" 

9  fl 

37  A 

65    B 

93  i 

13?  S 

14911 

177  • 

38  B 

66  a 

94i 

131  6 

iSoB 

178  ■ 

39  r 

67  a 

«i 

U3B 

151  B 

ijg- 

40  A 

68  i 

96  J 

IJ4» 

151* 

ifio- 

13  X 

41   E 

695 

97  i 

IHV 

iJJ  0 

iSi- 

14  ^ 

43  Z 

70  i 

■98  ■■ 

116  q 

.546 

i8j' 

IS    V 

43  H 

71  £ 

99  1 

137.; 

IJS  £i 

183" 

i6  t 

44  e 

73  a 

100  I 

138^ 

>S6i 

184' 

I?    0 

4S  I 

73  a 

139  fl 

iS?- 

185- 

[8    IT 

4G  K 

74  fi 

103  ! 

'JO  4 

,l»li 

186- 

'9  P 

47  A 

75  a 

103  s 

■31* 

1S9- 

1S7- 

48  M 

76  a 

.04  J 

131  il 

i6a^ 

iS8_- 

49  N 

77  i 

losf 

'33  5 

l6t  i 

50  S 

78  i 

106  t 

1344 

163  - 

23  r 

SI  0 

79  J 

107; 

'3S'i 

16a  i 

Keintd 

24    V 

S3  n 

8a  f 

108  i 

«36;i 

,6U 

I8ga 

1%  f 

S3  1' 

81   I 

1096 

'37  fl 

165  £ 

190  « 

Si 

54  1 

83  ; 

iioi 

133  li 

166.: 

19'  ff 

SS  T 

83  '• 

III  i 

■39  e 

167  & 

'93  ¥ 

iH  u> 

S6  r 

84/ 

'"  °. 

MQfl 

168^ 

'93  p 

Most  of  the  diacritical  marks  are  used  with  TOwels, 
citlier  alone  or  combined  together  as  diphthongs.  The 
voweb  are  a,  e,  r/,  i,  u,  v  and  u,  the  proper  di^tbonga 
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at,  II,  Of,  av,  fv,  ov,  and  the  improper  diphthongs  «,  y, 
a},  Tfv,  cjv  and  t;;.  The  a,  ^  and  o^  have  the  second 
letter  (  )  of  the  diphthong  written  underneath.  This 
is  c^ed  iota  subscriptuni,  and  is  generally  so  written 
with  these  letters.  But  when  capitals  are  used  the  iota 
is  written  in  at  length,  as  JE2II0THI  =  de6itorxf. 

Every  word  in  Greek  which  begins  with  a  vowel  or 
diphthong  has  a  mark  over  this  initial  vowel  or  diph- 
thong called  a  breathing ;  it  Js  placed  over  the  second 
vowd  of  a  diphthong,  as  ex^f  ^'?.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  breathings,  the  rougli  and  the  smooth,  gener- 
ally know^n  by  the  names  of  spiritus  asper  and  spiritus 
lenis.  The  rough  breathing  gives  the  power  of  the  let- 
ter h  to  the  vowel,  as  in  o/,  pronounccKl  hoi,  tnndi'^EHrcop, 
Hector.  The  mark  is  like  a  turned  comma.  The  smooth 
breathing  seems  to  have  no  power.  It  is  shown  by  a 
mark  like  a  comma  over  the  letter,  as  in  dry  p.  The 
letter  r  or  rh  has  a  rough  breathing  over  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  and  when  two  p's  come  together  in  the 
centre  the  second  has  this  mark,  the  other  having  the 
smooth  breathing,  but  there  is  no  rough  breathing  when 
there  is  only  a  smgle  p.  In  some  modem  editions  the 
breathings  over  pp  are  omitted. 

Nearly  all  Greek  words  have  an  accent,  but  very  few 
have  more  than  one.  The  exceptions  are  a  very  few 
small  ones,  which  arc  known  as  atonies.  A  few  other 
small  words  known  as  enclitics  have  their  accent  usu- 
ally upon  the  preceding  word,  with  which  they  are 
closely  connected.  Only  one  syllable  of  a  wonl  is  ac- 
a>ntea  with  an  acute  or  circumflex.  Tlio  acute  can  stand 
on  one  of  the  last  three  syllables  ;  the  circumflex  on  one 
of  the  last  two.  The  other  syllables  of  the  word  for- 
merly had  a  grave  accent,  but  one  is  not  at  prt^sent  gen- 
erally employed.  It  now  only  occurs  in  the  last  sylliible. 
The  acute  accent  inclines  tt)  the  right,  as  in  notifiSoo,  the 
grave  inclines  to  the  left,  as  in  Okodcopdi.  In  this  the 
second,  fifth  and  seventh  letters  have  grave  accents, 
while  the  third  letter  has  an  acute.  From  the  acute  and 
grave  arose  the  circumflex  ( " ).  Thus  «  came  from  dd^ 
w  from  6d  and  ij  from  id.  When  the  accentt»d  syllable 
has  alfio  a  breathing  the  acute  and  grave  arc  placet!  after 
the  breathing  and  the  circumflex  above  it,  as  in  ?/,  cJ,  o. 
When  it  is  a  capital  thev  or  any  one  of  them  are  placed 
before  it,  as  *7/,  !Q.  With  a  proper  diphthong  their 
place  is  over  the  second  vowel,  as  Uvre,  OiV.  An  im- 
proper diphthong  is  treated  as  a  single  vowel,  taking 
Its  accents  before  the  capital  and  over  tlie  vowel  shown, 
as  in  "Aidrfi  =  aSf/^.  When  a  diaeresis  occurs  the  acute 
accent  is  between  the  two  dots,  while  the  circumflex 
stands  above.  The  use  of  the  diieresis  is  the  same  as  in 
English,  separating  the  second  of  two  vowels  from  coa- 
lescing with  the  first.  It  will  therefore  be  stH^n  that  a 
set  of  accents  and  breathings  for  Greek  consists  of  acute, 
grave,  circumflex  and  diteresis  for  all  the  vowels,  seven 
m  number,  and  the  iota  subscript  for  a,  y  and  a? ;  the 
rough  and  smooth  breathings  for  p;  the  combination 
of  two  accents  or  of  one  accent  and  a  bri*atliing  for  each 
of  the  vowels,  and  a  rough  and  smooth  breathing,  and 
acute,  grave  and  circumliex  accents  to  use  In^fore  c*api- 
tal  letters  or  in  other  places  where  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed over  them. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  accent  in  the  same  wonl 
with  the  same  meaning  does  not  always  n^maiu  the  same. 
The  acute  accent  changes  into  the  gnive  under  some 
circumstances.  Accents  are  also  used  to  mark  a  differ- 
ence in  meaning  in  a  word,  as  in  the  French  ou,  or,  and 
o^,  where.  Thus  fiio^,  life,  is  distinguished  from  fitoi, 
bow  ;  hifno^,  people,  from  drffioi,  fat.  Certain  vowels 
arc  cut  off  when  the  next  wonl  Ixjgins  with  a  vowel,  as 
aV  dXXajy  for  aVo  ctXXooy^  an  apostrophe  being  used 
at  the  end  of  the  first  word  as  tlie  mark  of  elision.  When 
two  words,  one  ending  and  the  other  Ix^ginning  with  a 
vowel,  are  blended,  as  in  our  word  wherever,  the  last 
letter  of  the  first  word  is  dropped,  the  succeeding  vowel, 
with  its  mark,  answering  for  the  whole.  This  is  known 
as  coroniB.    Syllables  end  with  a  vowel  and  begin  with 


a  consonant,  this  forming  the  rule  of  division.  When, 
therefore,  a  consonant  stands  between  two  vowels  it  is 
construed  as  belonging  to  the  second.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  are  correct:  7ro-ra-//oS,  o-t/fo-fjat, 
e-dxovy  €-fiXa-tl}a.  Compound  words  are  divided  ac- 
conling  to  the  originals,  as  we  divide  horse-man  and 
rail-road.  When  a  consonant  is  doubled  under  certain 
circumstances  the  first  consonant  ends  a  syllable,  and 
the  other  begins  one.  There  are  exceptions.  Marks  for 
quantity  are  used  by  grammarians  and  annotators,  being 
the  same  tliat  are  us^  in  all  other  languages  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  signs,  "  for  short  syllables  and  "  for  long 
syllables.  When  employed  in  Greek  the  other  marks 
which  may  be  necessary  are  inserted  lief  ore  the  vowel, 
but  they  are  generally  omitted.  Capital  lines  used  for 
headings  or  in  titles  frequently  omit  all  accents,  but 
sometimes  have  them  preceding  the  character  to  which 
they  refer  and  sometimes  place  them  over  the  top.  In 
the  latter  case  they  must  Ix;  separately  justified.  Some 
letters  are  kerned,  to  give  greater  room  for  the  face  in 
one  direction. 

Theoretically,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have 
the  accents  separate  from  the  letters,  as  it  would  lessen 
the  number  of  sorts  required,  but  although  this  has  been 
done  it  is  difllcult  to  compose  them  easily  and  justify 
them  exactly.  A  neat  accent  should  not  have  a  body 
more  than  a  quarter  of  that  used  for  the  text.  Thus  a 
pica  would  take  a  half  nonpareil,  or  three  points,  and  a 
brevier  would  require  a  two-point  IkxIv,  to  which  quad- 
rats, spaces  and  accents  should  be  nmde.  A  double  set 
of  characters  is  also  required  for  the  vowels  in  the  text, 
one  full  body  and  the  other  cut  away.  Tliese  objections 
do  not  apply  to  great  primer  Greek  and  larger. 

There  are  several  characters  which  have  two  forms, 
as  for  tlieta  3  and  B,  and  for  sigma  d  and  ?.  The  latter 
is  final,  the  former  l)eing  used  in  the  centre  of  words. 
Yet  of  late  the  5  has  been  employe<l  in  syllable  endings, 
althou£:h  in  the  centre  of  the  word. 

The  letters  which  are  much  alike,  or  which  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  one  for  anotlier,  are  as  follows :  A, 
alpha  ;  A,  delta,  and  A,  lamlxla  ;  //,  eta,  and  77,  pi ;  Z, 
zeta,  and  ^,  sigma ;  S,  thetA.  and  O,  omicron  ;  7*,  tau, 
and  r,  upsilon.  In  lower  case  they  arc  :  5,  delta,  and 
J^,  theta ;  C,  zeta,  and  ^  xi ;  //,  mu,  and  t>,  upsilon ;  r, 
nu,  and  t;,  upsilon ;  o,  omicron,  and  d,  sigma ;  and  in, 
one  form  of  pi,  and  «,  omega.  The  letters  which  con- 
trast much  with  English  are  :  F  y,G;  J,  I) ;  C,  z  ;  H  7, 
E;  yiA,  L;  /£,m;  k,  n  ;  S$,  X;  //;r.  P;  Pp,  R;  S  d, 
8 ;  2^,  u  ;  and  H  gj,  o.  The  double  letters  are  all  unlike 
those  in  English,  (-)  0,  tli ;  ^  </>,  ph  ;  X  ^,  ch  ;  and  ^,  ps. 

In  punctuation  several  characters  are  employed  aif- 
fercntly  from  the  modem  languages.  The  comma  is 
alike  ;  the  colon  or  semicolon  is  a  Period  upside  down ; 
the  interrogation  is  a  semicolon.  The  other  points  are 
alike.  For  greater  relief  to  the  eye  and  to  show  subdi- 
visions in  the  paragraph  some  authors  and  annotators 
put  a  large  blank,  of  three,  four  or  five  ems,  where  a 
new  paragraph  would  be  made  in  English. 

The  Greeks  expressed  their  numbers  by  letters.  The 
first  eight  letters  stood  for  the  units,  with  an  additional 
character,  which  signifies  6,  and  is  therefore  ranged  in 
the  sixth  place  ;  the  second  rank  consists  of  tens,  and  is 
formed  of  the  eight  succeeding  letters,  with  an  additional 
character,  which  signifies  00 ;  the  third  rank  consists  of 


w. 


IKX). 


Beta.    Gamma.    Zeta.       PL      Sigma. 


FBCUTXAR  CnARACTEBfl  IN  GREEK. 


hundre<ls,  and  contains  eight  letters,  with  an  additional 
character,  which  signifies  900,  as  here  given.  An  accent 
under  each  letter  in  the  fourth  rank  signifies  a  thousand, 
and  the  letter  itself  expresses  the  number  of  thousands 
which  are  meant.  The  letters  of  the  first  three  ranks 
are  marked  with  a  mark  on  tiie  top,  like  a  bookkeeper's 
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checkJDg-maTk,  to  <listiDguish  tlieni  from  the  letters 
marked  with  b  Bimilar  check  below.  Ry  compoimiling 
the  lettora  anv  number  may  be  oxpreMcd ;  tbus,  fa" 
make  11  ;  nff,  22 ;  A>',  33 ;  pS'.  104 ;  ae;  1006. 
Borne  uncommoD  letters  urc  also  ahowii. 

The  Qreeks  sometimeB  employed  capitals  Instead  of 
ttie  numbers  of  wbich  tlicy  are  the  ioltlid  letters.     Thus 

I  was  used  for  ono,  IT  tor  five,  J  for  ten,  H  for  a  hun- 
dred, X  for  a  thousand  and  M  for  ten  thousand.  These 
letters  may  be  repwittd  four  times,  except  11,  ns  //,  3  ; 
111.  3 ;  nil,  4 ;  ^ J,  20 ;  JJJ,  30  ;  ^J^J,  40.     8o  ^1. 

II  ;  ilJ//,  23  ;  /7/,  6 ;  *Jn,  15.  Sometimes  these  letters 
are  inclosed  in  a  piiucl,  open  at  the  bottom,  as  [~^  Tlds 
gives  a  power  tlve  times  hs  great.  Thus  [^  is  Ave  times 
ten  or  SO,  and  f3<l  is  5,000.    /.  or  one,  is  never  inclosed. 

Inscription  Greek  is  the  earlier  form  of  Greek,  entirely 
in  capitals,  but  of  a  ditfercnt  Bhape  from  tliat  later  used. 


The  eharactcrs  ai 


B    .    . 

.    .    Bcu 

r  .  . 

.    .    Gamma 

A    .    . 

,     .    Delta 

e  .  . 

.     .     £i>sllon 

2  .  . 

.    .    Zcta 

H    .    . 

.     .     Eta 

0    .    . 

.     .    Tbeta 

1    .  . 

.     .    lota 

c   .   . 

.    .     Kappa 

A    .    . 

.     .    Lambda 

N 


Tau 
UpailoD 


letters,  witii  their  accents.    Yet,  when  this  can  be 

complished,  it  is  an  ndvantage.     In  doing  this  the  obTl- 

ouB  English  pronundution  is  used,  and  not  that  of  Greece, 

Kal    or    supposed. 

Th^tlf^ntwonls  ^en,^  Letters. 

of  the  following 

sentence  are  road  as 

follows : 

UATKP^tifKSr  d 
iv  roH  ovpavoti. 
-Pater  (caps, 
space)  bemOn  (cir- 
cumflex over  o, 
space)  bo  (space)  en 
{e  Icuis,  space)  tois 
(i  circumflex,  space) 

u   a  n  <1   circumflex 


For  an  ordinary 
sized  oflloe  two 
foDta  of  Greek,  bre- 
vier and  small  pica, 
will  be  enough. 
Large  oltlccs  will 
need  nonpareil,  bre- 
vier, long  primer 
and   pica  or  small 

C'  a,  besides  a  little 
ge  type  for  titles. 
It  would  be  weU  to 
have  all  Greek  type  distributed  by  i 
large  book,  tike  a  dictionary  or  a  Bible 


Greek  type  is  cast  by  one  foundry  in  New  York,  one 
In  Philadelphia  and  one  iu  Boston,  Borne  kinds  now  in 
use  in  the  United  States  have  been  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  from  Germany,  tlie  variety  of  faces  in  those 
countries  being  much  larger  than  here,  and  the  quantity 
of  type  of  tliat  kind  set  being  much  Krcatt^r.  Paces 
are  cut  from  diamond  to  double  pica,  or  hirger.  Ameri- 
can founders  will  purchase  foreign  faces  or  matrixes,  if 
desirwl.  A  heavy  face,  generalif  known  as  a  Porson,  is 
in  use  for  headings  and  emphasis.  Emphasis  in  gram- 
mars is  sometimes  given  by  thin  spacing  between  the 
lettcis,  and  in  Wcstcott  Ss  Hort's  New  l^tament  quo- 
tations are  shown  by  the  use  of  inscription  Greek.  Both 
of  these  methods,  however,  are  exceptional.  It  is  a  queS' 
tion  whether,  in  ktrgu  books,  it  would  not  pay  to  have 
small  capitals  cut.  as  has  been  done  in  Germany,  and  for 
a  temporary  expedient  underscoring  the  words  with  a 
brass  rule  would  look  weU.  This  could  be  adopted  in 
all  job-work  for  colleges.  It  has  not  been  approved  by 
scholars  for  books, 

A  complete  font  of  Greek,  according  ki  Caslon,  the 
English  type-founder,  couaista  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  - 
three  characters.  HacKcllar  fives  one  hundred  and 
seventy -four.  Diagrams  according  to  each  are  shown. 
But  in  former  years  the  cose  required  many  more  sorts. 
Savage  requires  two  hundred  and  two.  When  ligatures 
and  abhrcviationH  were  in  use  seven  hundroil  and  flfty 
boxes  were  required  for  the  different  sorts.  The  induce- 
ment for  the  nrst  founders  of  tlie  art  to  perplex  them- 
selves with  cutting  and  casting  so  many  abbreviations 
and  contractions  was  probably  a  desire  to  imilute  Greek 
writing,  and  to  produce  in  type  the  flourishes  of  the 
pen ;  but  what  could  prompt  them  to  confound  them- 
selves with  un  infinite  number  of  ligatures  cannot  so  well 
be  accounted  for,  remarks  Uansunl.  Savage  has  col- 
lected all  of  the  abbreviations  which  have  been  currently 
in  use  in  former  times,  and  these  are  here  reproduce<l. 
They  were  found  necessary  bv  him  in  superintending 
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When  a 

;t  largely  in  Greek,  enough  Greek  must  be  on  hand 
for  two  or  three  weeks'  composition  by  the  man  or  men 
employed  upon  it.  There  are  very  few  editora  who  will 
return  their  laat  proofs  on  ihia  kind  of  books  with  prompt- 


century  contractions  were  common ;  they  have  now 

almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  proportion  of  letters  in  Greek  varies  much  from 
that  In  English.  The  small  n  (a)  in  a  font  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  letters  requires  4,050 ;  (-(u),  4,000;  *(e), 
8,700;  w{u),a,700;  r(t),  B.BOO;  7(e), 8,170;  <.(o),  8,100; 
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i(i),  2,800;  ^(m),  2.000;  E(b),  3,000;  d(d),l,87S:  x(k), 
1,800 ;  p  (t),  1,750 ;  «  (p),  1,050 ;  /J  (b),  1,800,  and  a>  (0), 
1,100.  The ieaat used  lower-case]etterisib(ps),of  wbicb 


issued  in  Orecce.  The  language  docs  not  differ  much 
from  classic  Gruck,  and  is  easily  underetood  by  those 
scholars  wlio  have  been  thoroughly  educated  and  who 


there  are  290.     The  capital  most  used  is  I  U),  wliich  re-      iiavc  devoted  a  little  atteotioa  to  it.    Athens  is  the  chief 


quires  825. 

The  first  printing  in  this  language  was  in  the  Cicero 
de  Olflciis,  by  Fust  and  Schoeffcr  lu  1405,  at  Hcntz, 


publishing  centre  for  Ixtth  books  and  newspapcre.  __ 
tliriving  univcisity  is  situated  there,  and  greftt  attention 
is  now  paid  U>  the  fonuer  history  and  litenUurc  of  tile 
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"Hie  characters  were  exceedlngli^  rude,  and  many  of  the 
letters  were  the  ssme  iis  useil  in  other  printing.  The 
first  book  printed  wholly  in  Qrecb  was  the  Qrammar  of 
Lascuris,  in  Milan,  clevt-n  yenrskler.  The  Aldine  presa 
afterwards  produced  many  beautiful  works,  aud  from 


country.    To  some  extent  Greek  is  spoken  throughout 
tlic  whole  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Greek  is  nut  odvantan^ousl^  si't  in  ofllces  which  do  not 
mtjic  a  business  of  it.  Even  if  the  compositor  is  a  good 
classical  scholar  the  case  is  rarely  used,  the  quantity  of 
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that  time  lo  this  nil  printera  whose  class  of  busini'Ss  re- 
quires it  liave  ba<l  on  hand  Greek  type,  lu  this  coun- 
try tliC  chief  employment  is  in  text-books,  but  in  Ger- 
many and  Englirad  many  works  are  brought  out  which 
are  inleuddl  fur  the  library  of  the  acholur. 

At  tlic  present  day  Greek  is  considerably  used  in  news- 
pajK-rs  in  the  Hjist.  Journals  lire  publiahi-d  in  Conslan- 
tinuple  and  Cairo  in  that  language,  and  many  ure  now 


type  is  small,  sorts  may  be  missing,  and  he  lucks  the 
familiarity  which  comes  fn>m  constant  eraplovment. 
The  rate  laid  dowu  by  De  Vinne  for  charges  to  uie  cus- 
tomer is  four  cents  a  word,  when  occurring  separately, 
not  to  be  justified  En  ;  that  is,  when  the  Greek  and  the 
text  arc  of  the  same  sizwi  letter,  as  long  primer.  When 
requiring;  justilicution,  as  small  pica  or  brevier  in  long 
priincr,  six  cents  a  word.    For  classical  works,  commeih 
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taricB,  &c.  Id  wbfch  Qreek  wonla  are  profuadj  UBcd, 
an  advance  per  thousand  enia  Bliould  be  aaked,  as  fol- 
lows, tlie  wonls  Dot  being  iuBtitied :  For  less  than  an 
average  of  flvu  words  to  a  tliouHand  ems,  the  words  to 
be  counted.  If  the  words  average  from  five  to  seven, 
twenty  cents  a  thousand  ems  extta ;  from  eight  to  twelve, 
thirty  centsextra;  from  thirteen  to  twenty,  forty  cents; 
more  than  twenty  the  words  should  be  counted  at  two 
cents  each.  Common  Orcek  is  worth  f  1.50  on  reprint 
and  $1.76  on  manuscript.  In  no  case,  however,  should 
the  price  per  thousand  ems  exceed  12,  If  the  words 
are  justified  they  should  count  as  a  word  and  a  half 
each.  These  figures  should  be  slightly  abated  now,  as 
the  price  of  bookwork  was  onc-flftb  bigbcr  when  Hr. 
De  Vimie  wrote  his  Price  List  than  It  is  at  the  present 
day.  Tables  in  Greek  take  the  extras,  as  id  grammar, 
wlierc  paradigms  are  set  in  columns. 

Greek  L«jigii»ge.^The  earliest  of  the  longua^ 
of  Europe  which  was  reduced  to  writing  and  ombodifxl 
raucli  literature.  The  Qiceks  belong  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean nice,  and  their  language  shows  marked  resemblance 
loallotbcr  tongues  of  tuat  family.  Thecarly  history  of 
Greece  is  lost  m  the  mista  of  antiquity.  Tradition  as- 
criln-s  the  introduction  of  writing  to  Cadmus,  who  went 
from  Phcenicia  to  Thebes,  and  there  is  much  resemblance 
between  tlie  Greek  fonns  of  the  cbarac1<ir8  and  those  used 
in  Palestine.  Authentic  history  is  gcneraltj  supposed  to 
beginatabouttheperiod  of  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.C. 
Bvforc  tliis  time  Homer,  or  the  poets  usualty  known  as 
Homer,  had  written  the  verse  bearing  liis  name,  which 
is  Justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  poetiy 
no  existence.    Hesiod  was  the  next  writer.    Afterwartfs 


a  lung  list  of  poets  distinguished  by  geniu 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Alcicua,  8e 

I,  Kndar  and  Theocritus.     The  (Iriimat^ta  include 


appeared, 
ipbo,  Ana- 


i£schylus,  Bophocles,  I<hinpides,  Aristoi>hanes  and  Me- 
nandcr.  The  liistoriims  include  Herodotus,  Thucydides 
anrl  Xcnopbon  ;  the  reasoncrs  and  mond  writers,  Soc- 
lales,  Aristotle,  Plato  and  Plutarch.  The  literature  of 
the  Greeks  was  abundant  in  very  mun^  other  ways  than 
those  here  mentioned,  and  was  distmgiiialied  for  its 
purity  from  florid  omameut,  the  simplicity  with  which 
thoughts  wen;  cxpresBe<l,  and  the  cultivation  of  style. 
Except  Ibat  of  the  Hebrews  uo  other  very  curly  litera- 
ture ID  rvmarkablc  for  the  perfection  with  which  ideas 
are  expressed.  The  value  of  the  others  Is  for  the  infor- 
mation cont^uncd.  Alexandria  became  the  principalseat 
of  Qreciau  bieiature  two  centuries  i^fore  the  common 
era,  but  the  language  was  largely  spoken  over  the  whole 
of  the  enslem  half  of  the  Mediterranean,  After  Rome 
became  the  principal  city  of  the  globe  its  citizens  em- 
ployed Greeks  as  teachers,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
considered  essential  to  wctl-educatcd  Itomans.  When 
Christianity  came  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and 
explanations  and  dcfenscsof  tliem  were  written  in  Greek, 
We  have  at  present  none  of  the  New  Testament  in  He- 
brew, although  it  is  believed  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Gospels  were  written  in  that  language.  When  Roman 
literature  became  deliased  Grecian  literature  declined 
with  It  in  quality,  although  muny  ecclesiastical  and  his- 
torical writers  conUnued  tneir  compilations.  By  the  flf ti 
and  sixth  centuries  the  older  and  more  original  authors 
were  forgotten,  and  remained  so,  both  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires,  until  after  the  Invention  of  print- 
ing. For  eight  or  nine  centuries  little  was  proilueeii  by 
any  writer  which  for  itself  alone  was  worth  possessing. 
It  miK'ht  contain  some  fact  or  have  in  it  something  which 
would  tie  valuable  historically.  The  downfall  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1458  drove  from  that  city  a  great  number 
of  persona  skilled  In  tile  language,  many  of  whom  after- 
wanls  found  employment  with  Aklus  or  with  other 
printers  in  preparing  books  for  tlie  press.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  forty  or  fifty  yeara  of  search  for  manu- 
icripts  of  early  Greek  authors  which  next  fnllowcd  that 
the  majority  of  books  written  before  the  Christian  era 
had  perished,  and  thai  among  the  works  lost  were  some 


of  the  most  important  ever  written.  Since  that  period 
B  few  more  texts  have  been  found,  but  It  is  believed, 
unless  some  of  the  books  shaU  bo  contained  in  the  libra- . 
■ercd  in  the  cities  now 
tbe  Italian  pcninsnlB, 
that  they  are  forever  gone.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tbo 
language  has  never  ceued  to  be  spoken  as  a  vernacular, 
andeven  at  the  present  day  docs  not  differ  widely  from 
that  used  two  thousand  vears  ago.  It  is  somewhat  more 
simple,  as  all  modem  languages  ate.  The  early  pro- 
nunciation is  lost. 

The  Greek  language  is  distinguished  for  its  elaborate 
giammatical  system.  Distinctions  in  meaning  are  ex- 
pressed by  changes  In  the  endings  of  words.  In  no  other 
of  the  languages  of  Europe  arc  the  Joiningsor  the  artic- 
ulations so  b^utifuUy  clear  or  so  consistent  with  eocb 
other,  The  studv  of  tliia  language  is  therefore  regarded 
with  great  favor  uy  Krammanans,  as  more  can  tlicreby  be 
learned  respecting  the  mechanism  of  speech  than  by  any 
other  method.  Taste  and  good  judgment  as  a  rule  con- 
trolled the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  their 
freshness  and  subdued  tone  afford  excellent  models  for 
the  students  of  to-day, 

Greek  can  be  learned  by  interlinear  translation,  by  the 
study  of  gmmmars  and  by  committing  to  heart  long 
extracts,  or  by  instruction  orally  through  a  notive  oT 
Greece,  Kendrick's  Greek  Ollenuorff  is  a  good  work  on 
tihat  plan  ;  Haillcy's  Greek  Grammar  has  much  repuUi- 
tion  among  those  who  study  through  gnimmar,  and 
there  are  several  well-known  texts  on  the  interlinear 
plan.  The  largest  English  and  Greek  dictionary  is  tbat 
of  Liddell  and  Scott,  which  bos  been  republished  by 


Tribune,  was  bom  of  Bcoteh-Irish  descent  at  Amherst, 
N,  H.,  on  February  3, 1811.  lie  displayed  great  eager- 
ness in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  when  a  small 
boy  read  every  book 
that  could  be  bor- 
rowed in  his  neigh- 
borhood. This  love 
for  books  led  him 
to  become  a  printer, 
and  in  1826  he  en- 
tered as  an  appren- 
tice the  ofllce  of  the 
Northern  Spectator 
ot  East  Poultney, 
Vt.  He  became  an 
expert  workman, 
and  also  took  an  ae- 
tivc  interest  in  poli- 
ties. In  June,  ISM), 
his  apprenticeship 
was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  the  dis- 
continuance of  the 
Spectator.  Shortly 
after  he  made  a  visit 
to  his  father,  who 
had  in  the  meantime 

but  after  working  a  little  in  several  olHceH  in  that  neigh- 
borbood  he  determined  to  go  to  New  York,  walking  the 
entire  distance,  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  He 
reached  that  city  in  August,  1831,  and  after  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  And  work  at  last  obtained  employ- 
ment. In  January,  183S,  he  hcgan  the  printing  busbeaa 
for  himwlf  in  conjunction  with  Francis  Btoiy.  They 
printed  among  other  things  the  first  penny  daily  ever  Is- 
sued. Itse<1itor  was  Dr.  Horatio  D.Bhepard,wno  began 
the  enterprise  with  much  faith,  but  little  money,  and  that 
was  exhausted  in  less  than  three  weeks.  After  an  ex- 
istence of  six  months  the  parinersliip  of  Greeley  &  Btory 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Story,  but  the  printing 
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business  was  carried  on  by  Greeley  and  two  otliers.  In 
1834  they  began  tlie  publication  of  the  New  Yorker,  a 
Whig  journal,  which  proved  a  success  viewed  from  the 
editor's  point  of  view.  It  gave  long  credits,  however, 
and  when  it  closed  up,  several  years  after,  it  was  found 
hnpossible  to  collect  the  greater  portion  of  the  money 
due.  Greeley  was  the  editor,  ana  it  was  charged  with 
his  views,  varying  much  from  those  which  it  had  been 
the  habit  to  ex  press  in  journals  previously.  Reform  and 
humanitariim  progress  were  the  subjects  of  a  very  largo 
part  of  its  contents.  In  1840  he  edited  the  Log  Cabin, 
a  campaign  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Harrison. 
The  Daily  Tribune  was  begun  on  April  10, 1841,  its  cap- 
ital being  borrowed  money,  and  the  Weekly  Tribune  was 
first  issued  the  next  autumn.  Success  attended  tliesc  ef- 
forts. The  journal  was  enterprising,  it  had  more  and 
better  election  news  than  any  other,  and  it  well  repre- 
sented the  views  of  a  large  party  in  politics,  while  de- 
voting particular  attention  to  moral  questions.  He  was 
matenaily  assisted  in  this  by  Thomas  McElrath,  a  lawyer, 
but  formerly  a  printer,  who  joined  him,  taking  the  busi- 
ness management,  and  who  prevented  shipwreck  upon 
the  same  rocks  which  had  mjured  Greeley's  previous 
ventures.  In  1850  the  Tribime  became  a  double  sheet, 
and  in  1854  it  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  London 
Times.  Great  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  typograph- 
ical appearance  of  the  journal,  and  it  developed  a  taste 
on  the  part  of  printers  of  newspapers  which  aid  not  pre- 
viously exist.  Li  this  office  began  the  use  of  the  com- 
positor's slug,  the  phalanx  and  the  present  system  of 
measuring.  There  also  was  begun  the  plan  of  inviting 
the  worlmien  to  join  as  part  owners.  Greeley  &  McEl- 
rath asked  all  who  held  a  position  of  any  responsibility 
to  purchase  one  or  more  sliares  of  stock  and  to  become 
identified  with  the  paper  as  proprietors,  rather  than  as 
wage-earners,  offering  to  lend  them  the  money  necessary. 
Many  accepted.  Greeley  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  a  portion  of  one  term,  lasting  from  December, 
1849,  until  March,  1850,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
advocacy  of  postal  reform  and  his  exposures  of  the  evils 
of  the  mileage  system.  In  1851  he  made  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  serving  as  one  of  the  jurors  at  the  world's 
fair  in  that  year.  After  his  return  he  published  a  book 
entitled  Glances  at  Europe.  Several  years  afterwards  he 
again  went  over,  when  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
lail  at  Clichy ,  in  France,  on  account  of  debts  of  the  New 
York  Crystal  P&lace,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tors. In  1859  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  being 
warmly  received.  His  paper  had  by  this  time  acquired  a 
remarkable  influence,  it  was  read  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  persons  with  nearly  the  same  certainty  tliat  its 
assertions  were  true  as  if  they  were  coutainea  in  Holy 
Writ.  All  clergymen,  reformers,  teachers  and  believers 
in  the  development  of  mankind,  as  well  as  all  who  de- 
sired to  put  down  evil  by  process  of  law,  were  its  read- 
ers. It  devoted  much  attention  to  agriculture,  to  tem- 
perance, and  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  denounced 
everything  evil.  He  was  assaulted  and  injured  by  a  con- 
gressman for  strictures  upon  the  South,  which  made  him 
more  popular  still. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  gave  the  government 
all  of  the  assistance  in  his  power,  but  his  impatience  at 
the  slowness  of  McClellan's  advance  on  the  Peninsula  in- 
duced him  to  pen  some  very  harsh  strictures  upon  the 
conduct  of  that  campai^.  During  the  war  he  was  one 
of  the  most  important  civilians.  After  it  closed  he  en- 
tered, in  conjunction  with  Gerrit  Smith,  upon  the  bail 
bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  in  prison,  but  not  likely 
to  be  tried  for  years.  This  was  an  unpopular  act,  and 
lost  him  much  of  the  respect  of  his  party.  The  sales  of 
a  book  he  was  writing  stopped  at  once.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Grant  as  President  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  many  other  Re- 
publicans sharing  in  this  feeling.  At  first  he  limited 
himself  to  noting  faults  as  he  discovered  them,  but  later 
denounced  nearly  all  the  acts  of  the  odministiation.    At 
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the  convention  of  the  dissatisfied  Republicans  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1872  he  was  nominated  for  President,  and  the 
Democratic  party  in  their  convention  also  took  him  up. 
He  entered  into  the  ctmvass  with  much  spirit,  speaking 
with  great  ability  almost  every  night.  The  contest  was 
against  him,  however,  and  when  the  election  took  place 
he  was  in  a  great  minority.  There  were  not  as  many 
dissatisfied  ^publicans  as  he  had  believed,  and  many 
Democrats  refused  him  their  support.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  campaign  his  wife  was  taken  ill  and  died  a  few 
days  after  the  election ;  the  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments for  the  Tribime  had  fallen  off  very  greatly,  thus 
inluring  the  other  stockholders,  who  were  liis  warmest 
friends ;  the  control  of  the  newspaper  had  gone  into  new 
hands,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  express  his  sentiments 
freely ;  his  exertions  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  in 
attendance  at  the  bed  of  his  wife,  bad  been  beyond  his 
strength,  and  shortly  after  ho  developed  indications  of 
insanity.  He  was  removeil  to  a  private  insane  asylum 
at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there  on  November  29, 
1872.  His  fimeral  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  as  many  distin- 
guished men  as  ever  came  together  on  an  occasion  of 
tiiiskind. 

Greeley  left  two  daughters  and  a  very  modest  estate, 
considering  the  opportunities  he  had  had  for  acquiring 
wealth,  from  a  certain  lack  of  ability  to  discriminate 
between  those  who  were  around  him,  he  was  much  im- 
posed upon,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  pecuniary  aid  to 
worthless  schemes  and  worthless  persons.  As  an  editor 
he  was  the  most  powerful  of  his  day,  portly  by  the  skill 
he  possessed  of  stating  facts  so  that  they  should  be  un- 
derstood by  every  one,  and  partly  from  the  influence  he 
had  acquired  by  his  character.  He  represented  the  party 
of  progress  and  reform — those  who  wished  to  make  the 
world  better — and  he  never  stinted  his  efforts  in  this 
direction.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  internal  im- 
provements and  of  a  protective  tariff.  Singular  in  his 
appearance,  from  a  certain  carelessness  and  eccentricity 
in  dress  and  an  infantile  expression  of  countenance,  he 
was  better  known  and  more  caricatured  than  idmost  any 
other  American  of  that  day.  He  spoke  and  lectured 
much,  and  was  always  present  at  political  conventions 
of  his  party,  where  he  exercised  great  influence.  Be- 
sides the  books  mentioned  he  was  the  author  of  Hints 
Towards  Reform,  a  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery 
Extension,  an  Overland  Journey  to  San  Francisco,  Es- 
says on  Political  Economy,  What  I  Kiiow  of  Farming, 
and  the  American  Conflict.  This  was  a  history  of  the 
late  war  of  considerable  value.  He  wrote  an  mterest- 
ing  autobiography  under  the  title  of  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life.  There  are  also  lives  of  him  by  James  Porton, 
L.  U.  Reavis  and  Lewis  D.  In^ersoll. 

He  took  an  active  interest  m  the  condition  of  work* 
iugmen,  and  in  1850  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Typographical  Union.  After  his  death  the 
members  of  the  various  printers'  imions  attempted  to 
erect  a  monument  of  type  metal  in  his  memory,  but  this 
project  was  aban<loned,  and  a  bronze  bust  was  designed 
by  Calverley,  which  was  erected  in  Greenwood.  Most 
of  the  money  was  c*ontributcd  by  the  employuig  print4;rs 
of  New  York.  A  colossal  bronze  monument  has  bet.^n 
placed  by  the  Tribune  before  its  door,  and  the  journey- 
men printers  of  New  York  have  lately  obtained  sutti- 
cient  money  for  another  statue,  which  will  be  erected 
somewhere  in  that  city. 

Gbreen. — A  roller  is  said  to  be  green  when  it  is  new. 

Gbreen. — ^This  distinguished  family  of  printers  began 
with  Samuel  Green*  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  was  the 
second  printer  there.  He  had  two  sons  who  practiced 
the  art  in  both  Cambridge  and  Boston,  Bartholomew*  and 
Samuel'.  Timothy*  was  the  son  of  Samuel*,  and  grand- 
son of  Samuel* .  He  removed  to  New  London.  Timothy 
Green*  was  the  son  of  Timothy*.  In  1727  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  Eneeland,  going  to  New  London  and  sue- 
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oeeclinff  his  father  in  1752.  Bartholomew  Green*  was  the 
son  of  Bartholomew  Green*.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  Green , 
Bushel!  &  AUen.  Two  of  his  sons  were  printers.  Bar- 
tholomew^ never  had  a  press  of  his  own.  John^  was  the 
other.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Green  was  the  mother 
of  Joseph  Dennie*,  the  e<litor  of  the  Portfolio,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  first  person  in 
America  who  sustained  himself  by  his  pen.  All  who 
preceded  him  had  some  other  occupation  by  which  they 
made  a  part  at  least  of  their  subsistence.  Jonas  Green^ 
was  the  son  of  Timothy  Green',  who  settled  at  New  Lon- 
don in  1714.  He  printed  in  Boston  a  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,  by  Judah  Monis.  In  1740  he  opened  a 
printing-ofliice  in  Maryland.  John  Green^  was  the  son 
of  Bartholomew',  of  Green,  Bushell  &  Allen,  lie  began 
business  with  Joseph  Russell  in  Boston.  I Ic  was  the  last 
of  that  name  who  printed  in  Massachusetts.  Three  of 
the  sons  of  Timothy'  of  New  London  were  printers. 
Samuel*  died  in  May,  1752,  leaving  three  sons  who  were 
printers.  Timothy^  was  the  partner  of  Knceland,  as  has 
been  related.  Timothy*  was  the  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing Timothy*,  and  son  of  Samuel*.  lie  set  up  a  press  in 
Norwich,  but  he  remained  chiefly  in  New  London.  He 
had  two  sons  who  were  printers.  One  of  these,  Samuel*, 
succeeded  his  father,  and  the  other  settled  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.  Samuel  Green*  of  New  Haven  was  the  third 
son  of  Samuel  Green*  and  grandson  of  Timothy  Green* 
of  New  Ijondon.  He  was  taught  printingby  his  uncle, 
Timothj'*.  He  was  joined  by  liis  brother  Thomas*  from 
Ilartfonl  in  1767.  Samuel*  died  in  17»9.  Thomas*,  a 
son  of  Thomas*,  sucoMided  him.  Anne  Catherine  Green 
married  Jonas  Green*  of  l^ryland,  and  in  1767  succeeded 
him  as  printer.  William  Green*,  her  son,  became  her 
partner.  His  brother,  Fre<lerick  Green*,  some  time  after 
William's  death,  succeeded  him  and  his  mother. 

Green,  Bartholoxnev',  a  son  of  Samuel  Grecn^ 
was  in  partnership  with  his  father  at  Cambridge  for  a 
few  years.  He  remove<l  to  Boston  in  1690,  but  was  soon 
burned  out,  when  he  retumeil  to  Cambridge.  In  1693 
be  went  IwK'k  to  Boston.  In  April,  1704,  he  began  the 
publl(.*ation  of  the  Boston  Ncws-Ix^tter  for  John  Camp- 
IkjII,  postmjistcr.  It  was  continued  by  Green  and  his 
successors  until  1776.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
which  was  published  continuously  in  America,  although 
a  single  copy  had  been  brought  out  scjveral  years  before. 
Green  printed  for  the  college  and  also  for  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  most  distin- 
guished printer  of  his  day,  and  did  more  business  than 
any  of  the  others.  He  wjis  a  i)ious  and  benevolent  man. 
He  died  on  Decemlwr  28, 1732. 

Gkreen,  Duff,  Congressional  printer,  bom  in  Georgia 
in  1780,  attempted  in  1884  to  establish  a  printer's  coUege 
or  its  equivalent  in  Washington,  l^ys  were  to  entt»r  it 
as  students,  and  were  to  pay  their  expi'nses  by  labor  in 
tlie  government  printing-office.  It  was  an  ill-considered 
scheme,  and  as  it  was  immediately  fought  by  every  jour- 
neyman compositor  the  institute  was  not  very  long  hved. 
He  died  in  1875. 

Gtreen,  Saxnuer,  the  second  printer  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  a  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Elizabeth  Green, 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  that  town.  Sam- 
uel, then  sixteen  years  of  age,  arrived  with  Governor 
Winthrop  in  1630.  What  he  followed  in  his  early  life 
is  unknown.  He  began  printing  about  16-19,  when  he 
must  have  been  thirty -five  years  old.  It  appenrs  from 
the  reconls  that  there  were  in  Cambridge  m  1656  two 
presses,  one  brought  over  by  Daye,  and  the  other  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  for  the  Propagati(m  of  the  Gospel. 
There  were  fourteen  sizes  and  faces  of  tvpes.  The  chief 
work  done  by  him  was  printing  the  Bif)le  in  the  Indian 
language.  **It  was  a  work  of  so  much  consequence," 
reniarks  Thomas,  **as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Engkind,  as  well  as  that  of  King 
Charles,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated."  A  year's  board  of 
the  workmen  cost  seventy-five  dollars ;  fifty  shillings 


sterling  was  charged  for  printing  each  sheet,  a  thousand 
impressions,  and  tne  paper  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ream. 
Of  late  these  books  have  become  scarce  and  high  priced. 
The  New  Testament  sold  at  the  Brinley  sale  for  $700, 
the  Bible  for  $1,000.  Mr.  Green  continued  in  business 
until  about  1690,  when,  having  become  old,  he  retire<l. 
He  was  a  captain  of  the  militia  conipauy,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  town-clerk.  He  died  in  Cambridge  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1702,  being  then  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  No 
printing  was  done  in  that  town  after  his  death,  and  the 
printing  materials  were  removed  and  sold.  He  hail  nine- 
teen children,  eight  by  his  first  wife  and  eleven  by  his 
second.  SeversJ  of  these  learned  the  trade  of  printer 
and  carried  on  business.  In  Boston,  in  Connecticut  and 
in  Annapolis  they  were  long  settled.  He  disc^ontinued 
business  just  before  Bradfoi3  sc^t  up  in  New  York,  about 
seventeen  years  after  printing  had  been  begun  in  Boston, 
and  seven  after  it  had  been  begun  in  Philadelphia. 

Green,  SaznueP,  Jr.,  was  the  son  by  his  first  wife  of 
Samuel  Green*  of  Cambridge.  He  was  taught  printing 
by  his  father,  and  priutcfl  in  Boston  in  1682,  his  l)eing 
the  third  name  in  the  annals  of  printing  there,  following 
Foster  and  Glen.  He  is  represented  as  bcMug  an  excel- 
lent man,  and  Dunton,  the  English  bookseller,  who  vis- 
ited Boston  about  this  time,  speaks  of  his  wife  as  "a 
model  from  which  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  best  of 
wives."    He  died  of  smallpox  in  1690. 

Gbreenland. — A  printing-press  has  Ixjen  established 
in  Greenland,  dating  from  1860.  It  is  at  Go<lhab,  on  the 
western  coast.  An  illustrated  paper  with  the  name  of 
Atnagagli-uti  (the  Literary  Piistime)  is  publishcnl  there 
by  the  Esquimaux,  who  themselves  provide  both  liter- 
ary matter  and  the  illustrations. 

GbreTe  (Ft.). — Strike ;  grdviste,  striker. 

Qrlff  (Ger.>— A  handful  (of  type). 

Gbripper. — The  fingers  which  grip  or  catch  the  sheet 
in  a  printing-machine. 

Gbripper-Machines. — In  England,  machines  which 
use  fingers  or  grippers  for  laying  on  the  sheets. 

Gbroller. — Tlie  eminent  bibliophile,  Jean  Grolier  de 
Servin,  Vicomte  <l'Aiguisy,  was  l)om  at  Lyons,  Fnmce, 
in  1479.  He  was  descended  from  an  Italian  family,  and 
during  a  residence  in  Italy  beainie  acquainted  with  Eras- 
mus and  Aldus.  Louis  All.  sent  him  to  Mihm  as  finan- 
cial administrator.  He  was  then  ambassador  at  Home, 
and  upon  his  return  to  Fnmce  in  15;)/)  was  made  one  of 
the  four  treasurt^rs  of  the  government,  which  he  held 
through  four  reigns.  He  died  in  Paris  Octol)er  22, 1 565, 
aged  eighty -six.  The  principal,  occupation  of  Grolier*s 
life  was  the  collection  of  fine  books.  He  employed  gooil 
printers,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  but  it  was  upon  bind- 
ing that  he  left  the  greatest  impress  of  his  individuality. 
Many  binders  were  employed  by  him,  and  from  them 
he  recjuired  their  best.  All  of  the  bindings  that  still  re- 
main of  his  are  of  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  in 
many  styles,  and  with  much  frcedom,  as  well  as  exact- 
ness. See  Finishing.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  style  of  lettering  the  book  upon  its  back.  None 
but  the  finest  material  was  used  by  him.  A  common 
insc'ription  upon  his  books  was  Gn)lierii  et  Amicorum, 
intimating  that  his  books  were  intc^ndcKl  for  himself  an(l 
his  friends.  At  his  death  he  Mi  a  library  of  more  than 
three  thousand  volumes. 

Qrolier  Club. — A  club  in  New  York  city  com  poseti 
of  lovera  of  well-bound  and  well-printed  books.  It 
started  in  January,  1884,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house 
of  Rob(»rt  Hoe,  Jr.  Soon  aft<»r  it  took  rooms  at  No.  64 
Madison  avenue,  and  in  1888  moved  into  a  house  of  its 
own  at  No.  29  East  Thirty-second  street.  Originally 
there  were  only  fifty  meml»ers,  but  that  numlKT  has  in- 
cn'ased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  fifty  non-resident 
niemlK'rs.  Nearly  all  of  the  niemlK'rs  are  collectors  or 
connoisseurs  of  books,  and  since  its  organization  lectun>s 
have  been  reiK»ate<lly  delivered  upon  subjects  relating 
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to  their  production,  tDcludinK  amonK  them  De  Yinne's 
Historic  Printing  Types,  ititthewsa  Pmctical  Book- 
biiullng  and  Fraser'B'Two  Hundred  Yeara  of  Book  Illiu- 
troting  in  America.  Several  very  handsomely  printed 
booka  have  been  publisbe<l  by  the  elub,  such  as  the  De- 
cree of  Staire  Chamber,  Irving's  Knickerbocker  and  the 
Philoblblon  of  Richard  dc  Bury.  The  club  bids  fair  in 
the  future  to  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  printing, 
illustrating  and  binding. 

Qroove.— 1.  The  groove  in  the  short  bar  of  a  chase 
to  allow  of  the  pointing  of  a  sheet  at  press.  2.  The  hol- 
low between  the  two  posts  at  the  l>ottom  of  each  type. 
This  groove  is  made  hya  little  plow  or  grooving  instru- 


very  large  forms  con  be  lifted  without  danger  of  be 
pint.  Tbere  is  always  a.  tendency  to  sagging  in  the  c 
trcof  a  large  form.    A  grooved  chose  consists  of  a  chase 


iodcz  makers,  copyists,  poets  who  could  not  get  their 
veraea  published,  and  translatois.  The  pay  was  less  for 
compilations  than  is  now  paid  in  London  for  copying  on 
a  typewriter.  An  author  frequently  subsistfd  a  whole 
year  on  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  those  who  were  at  onetime  residents  of  Qnib 
street  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Fox  tbe  martyrol- 
ogist.  Swift  and  other  wits  attacked  the  class  who 
dwelt  there,  but  the  most  severe  assault  was  by  Po|ie,  in 
his  Dunciad. 

Onadft0itATe  (Itol.).— To  take  in,  as  more  matk-r  in 
a  pomgraph. 

QnaldTapear  (Sp.).— To  place  the  quires  orfoMs  of 
paper  back  and  edge  alternately,  in  wetting  or  packing. 

Quardad. — Books  are  said  to  be  guarded  when  the 
plates  are  mounted  or  sewn  on  guards  instead  of  being 
stitched  or  pasted  in  the  ordinary  way, 

Ghiards. — Strips  of  paper  inserted  In  the  backs  of 
books  for  pistes  to  be  pasted  on.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  book  from  being  uneven  when  filled.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  cardboard  or  paper  frames 
upon  which  prints  arc  mounted. 

QaaniaoeT  (Sp.). — To  gnmfsh  a  page  with  a  rule 
or  liorder ;  to  make  ready  the  cyUnder  of  a  press  with 
blankets,  tympon-sbeets,  &c. 

Gnamlcldn  (Sp.). — Furniture  for  imposition. 

GnatemKla. — The  printing-predi  was  not  introduccil 
Into  Guatemala  until  1660.    Some  of  the  more  soutliem 


and  sidcslicks,  with  grooves  in  the  inner  side,  and  mov- 
able iron  regtets,  about  a  greiit  primer  in  thickness,  work- 
ing in  them.  The  grooves  bcine  continuous  nil  around 
the  inside  of  tlic  chose  nnil  sidcstfcks,  the  iron  reglcts  cnu 
be  introduceil  into  any  portion  of  the  matter,  the  some 
as  ordinary  reglcts. 

Gros-Batarde. — An  old  face  of  type  the  same  as 
BECRGTARr,  which  sec. 

OrOBBa  Ifompeiiglla  (Ital.,  great  nonpareil). — Tlic 
largest  size  of  type  with  a  specilic  name  known.  InEug- 
lish,  after  reaching  the  mngnitude  of  cnnon,  all  of  the 
larger  sizes  are  known  as  so  many  lines  pica.  They  be- 
gin at  four-line  pica,  which  is  next  larger  than  canon. 
Qrossa  nomperiglia  is  eighty-six  points  on  the  Italian 
system,  or  ninety-three  on  the  American.  It  is  conse- 
quently equal  to  seven  and  a  half  lines  of  pica,  or  to  six 
lines  of  pica,  one  of  small  pica  and  one  of  lung  primer. 

QroBBO  Faran^one  (Itnl.,  ^at  Paragon). — Body 
twenty  of  the  Italian  scries,  whicli  is  as  large  as  body 
twenty-one  of  the  American  scries.  It  Is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  double  small  pica.  Gros  Pamngon  is  the  Spanish 
cguivalent. 

Oround  Blocks.— The  blocks  which  are  first  printed 
when  others  are  to  follow ;  otherwise  tint  blocks. 

Oroand  Tints.— The  colors  used  for  making  tints, 
or  the  blocks  from  which  these  are  printed. 

Qmb  Street. — A  street  in  London  in  which  then 
was  for  many  years  a  large  number  of  poor  sutboiB, 
who  produced  compilations  and  books  to  order  for  a 
mere  pittance.  It  was  originally  tenanted  bv  those  who 
manufactured  bows  and  arrows  and  other  thines  neces- 
ssry  in  archery.  Before  the  introduction  of  printing  It 
was  Inhabited  by  text-writers  and  authors  of  A  B  C"s. 
The  name  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  for  the 
past  two  centuries  is  probably  not  older  than  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  During  the  Commonwealth  it  was 
s  kind  of  Alsatia,  and  its  alley-ways,  large,  odd-shaped 
dwellings  and  pecuUnr  inhabitants  macle  it  as  safe  a 
refuge  for  any  <me  pursued  either  liy  individuals  or  the 
government  lis  coukl  well  be  foimil.  For  over  a  century 
Uiis  street  continued  to  be  the  resideace  of  small  writers. 


adopted  as  tlie  ofllciid  oraan.  In  1797  a  weekly  paper 
was  launched  In  connection  with  a  politico-economical 
society ;  in  1820  two  journals  appeared,  imd  after  this 
new  ones  sprung  up  almost  every  year,  olthoiigb  few 
survived.  Most  of  the  newspapers  now  publi8he<l  in 
Central  America  arc  political  organs ;  the  news  Is  stale, 
but  there  arc  occasionallv  scicntiflc  articles  and  install- 
ments of  tnuislated  novels.  The  most  important  books 
tliat  have  been  published  are  the  two  histories  of  Guate- 
mala, written  respectively  by  Fuentes  y  Guzman  and 
Dimiingo  Junrros ;  both  of  these  works  belong  to  colo- 
nial times. — Miiyo  W.  lIcuelHnt. 

Ghiemlre  (Itol.). — To  surround  a  page  with  its  nec- 
essary furniture. 

GuemltuTa  (Ital.).-^FuTniture. 

Quide. — A  piece  of  reglet  or  a  lead,  hung  li^  a  string 
over  the  cflpiUil  case,  beneath  which  the  copy  is  phicdf 
As  it  Is  set  the  ^uide  is  moved  down  to  cover  up  the 
part  which  is  finished  and  to  afford  an  indication  to  the 
compositor  as  to  how  far  he  has  set.  Most  compositors 
in  the  Untied  States  do  not  use  one,  but  on  tlic  continent 
of  Europe  it  seemsalmost  indispensable.  Veryelalwrale 
guides  arc  shown  in  several  books.  Southward  tells  the 
compositor  not  to  use  a  guide  to  indicate  the  place  in 
the  copy  at  which  he  Is  working.  A  guide  fs  in  reality 
a  drawback  rather  than  an  aid. 

Quldea.— The  groove  in  which  the  plow  moves  upon 
the  face  of  the  cutting-press, 

aalUemetB(Fr.).— Quotation  marks.  Tbey  differ  in 
form  from  those  usctl  in  English  and  German,  their 
shape  being  •  >. 

Onlllotlna  or  Cortador  Pollg  ono  (Sp.).- Upright 
mitering-macbine . 

Ghilllotlne. — A  term  used  for  a  cutting-mocbine  in 
England. 

Qalnea  Edge. — In  bookbinding,  a  roll  with  a  pat- 
tern similar  to  the  edge  of  an  old  guinea. 

Qull. — In  Englanrl.  if  points  arc  blunt  or  thick  and 
ieax  the  point-hole  on  the  diect  they  are  said  to  be  gulled. 
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Guxnxned  Paper. — Pftper  in  various  colors  or  sizes 
ready  gummed. 

Ghuns. — Certain  natural  vegetable  exudations  which 
soften  or  dissolve  in  water,  and  yield  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect mucilage.  Properly  speaking  they  are  insoluble 
in  spirits.  Gum  resms  are  impcr&tly  soluble  in  both 
water  and  spirits,  and  resins  arc  insoluble  in  water,  but 
perfectly  soluble  in  spirits.  Gum  is  only  foimd  in  com- 
merce in  the  solid  state.  Gum  arable,  gum  hogg  and 
gum  tragacanth  are  those  most  commonly  used  in  print- 
ing and  bookbinding,  starch,  flour,  dextrine  and  other 
substances  which  form  pastes  being  used  where  cheap- 
ness is  essential. 

Gun  MetaL — Frequently  used  in  England  for  com- 
posing-sticks. It  is  composeil  of  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
tin  to  one  hundred  of  copper. 

Gobs  ((Jer.).— A  font,  a  casting. 

GKitenberg,  John,  inventor  of  printing,  was  bom 
about  the  year  13d9  in  the  city  of  Mcntz,  Germany,  at 
that  time  the  leading  town  in  the  Rhine  confederation, 
and  having  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
san<l.  His  father,  Friclo  Gensfleisch,  and  his  mother. 
Else  Gutenberg,  came  of  grxxi  families,  and  were  in  easy 
circumstances,  possessing  three  residences  in  different 
neighborhoods  and  havmg  other  property.  The  son 
probably  took  the  mother's  name  so  that  it  should  not 
become  extinct.  Occasionally,  however,  he  was  known 
as  Gensfleisch,  and  so  appears  in  documents.  Civil 
disturbances  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Strasbourg,  where  he  was  mentioned  by  name  in  a  proc- 
lamation. In  1432  he  visited  Mentz.  In  1434  he  caused 
the  arrest  of  the  town-clerk  of  Mentz,  who  was  then  on 
a  visit  to  Strasbourg,  on  the  ground  that  the  city  of  his 
birth  owed  him  a  sum  of  money.  Relenting,  however, 
he  consente<l  to  the  offlcial 's  return .  In  1 436  he  appeared 
as  defendant  in  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
with  Anne  zur  Isemen  Thur  (Anne  of  the  Iron  Gate  or 
Door).  The  conclusion  of  the  suit  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  generally  believed  that  Gutenberg  married  the  plain- 
tiff. In  1439  he  was  once  more  a  den^ndant  in  a  lawsuit, 
broug:ht  against  him  by  George  Dritzehen,  a  citizen  of 
Strasbourg. 

Ver}'  little  is  known  of  any  of  the  events  of  Guten- 
berg's life  before  the  trial  of  this  suit.  When  the  case 
was  brought  up  Dritzehen  declared  that  he  appeared  on 
account  of  a  partnership  which  had  existed  between  An- 
drew Dritzehen.  his  brother,  lately  deceased,  and  Guten- 
berg, which  had  been  profitable.  George  and  Claus 
Dritzehen,  a  third  brt>ther,  were  the  natural  heirs  of 
Andrew,  and  had  asked  Gutenberg  to  take  them  into  the 
partnership  in  the  stead  of  Andrew,  which  he  refused, 
although  the  brothers  were  willing  to  assume  the  lia- 
bilities which  Andrew  had  contracted  on  account  of  lead 
and  other  materials.  In  answer  Gutenberg  said  that  this 
complaint  seemed  to  him  very  imjust,  as  the  surviving 
Dritzehens  could  easily  learn  the  nature  of  tlie  agreement 
which  had  existed  between  their  brother  and  himself. 
Andrew  Dritzehen  had  come  to  him  many  years  before 
and  asked  him  to  teach  him  certain  secrets ;  it  was  for 
this  reason  and  to  comply  with  his  request  that  he  had 
taught  him  how  to  polish  stones,  from  which  Andrew 
had  derived  a  good  profit.  Gutenberg  also  stated  that 
oth<T  secrets  which  had  been  communicated  to  Hans 
Rifl'e  and  Anthony  Heilmann  were  disclosed  to  Andrew 
Dritzehen  at  his  solicitation.  These  secrets  were  relat- 
ing to  something  by  which  money  could  be  made,  and 
Dritzehen  was  made  a  partner.  lie  had  never  paid  com- 
plct4'lv  for  his  share,  but  di(Hi  in  debt  to  Gutenoerg.  It 
IS  plain  tliat  the  partnership  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
trade  in  commodities.  It  was  a  manufacturing  partner- 
ship covering  three  articles.  The  first  work  was  polish- 
ing stones,  by  which,  the  Dritzehens  said,  their  brother 
ha<l  made  a  profit.  The  second  was  making  mirrors,  as 
appeared  by  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnessi^s.  The 
thml  wtis  a  secret  and  had  cost  much  money.    Dritzehen 


had  worked  night  and  day  upon  it ;  he  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  article  to 
be  manufactured  was  not  in  a  mercliantable  condition. 
Gutenberg  had  made  a  discovery,  which  had  been  ex- 

Slained  to  his  partner,  and  which  had  so  impressed  An- 
rew  with  its  value  and  practicability  Uiat  he  had  risked 
his  "  goods  and  his  inheritance." 

The  witnesses  did  not  make  it  clear  what  this  invention 
was,  and  although  the  Dritzehens  must  have  known  they 
likewise  refrained  from  probing  the  matter.  They  prob- 
ably hoped  that  the  onler  of  the  court  would  put  them 
in  possession  of  a  share  of  the  business  and  with  it  the 
secret.  As  soon  as  Andrew  died  Gutenberg  sent  his  per- 
sonal servant  to  the  place  where  the  work  was  being 
prosecuted,  where  four  pieces  were  lying  in  a  press,  to 
take  them  away  and  separate  them.  These  were  held 
together  by  two  buttons.  When  detached  no  one  could 
tefl  what  they  were  for.  A  press  had  been  made  for 
them  by  a  carpenter,  and  a  jeweler  had  been  for  a  long 
time  engaged  m  "doing  work  connected  with  printing." 
It  was  abo  proved  that  the  *  *  forms, "  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  melted  before  Gutenberg's  eyes. 

An  examination  of  this  testimony  will  show  that  in 
1439  Gutenberg  was  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  me- 
chanical ability,  and  that  he  had  the  faculty  of  persuad- 
ing others  to  help  him.  Hans  RifTe,  then  the  mayor  of 
Lichtenau,  Andrew  Heilmann  and  Andrew  Dritzehen 
had  each  asked  to  be  taken  into  partnership,  and  after 
Andrew's  death  George  and  Claus  Dritzehen  had  like- 
wise sought  to  be  associated  with  him.  The  latter  must 
have  known  that  so  far  the  business  last  entered  into  had 
been  unsuccessful,  as  their  brother  had  spent  all  of  his 
money,  but  in  spite  of  the  loss  he  had  not  desired  to  with- 
draw. Neither  had  RifTe  nor  Heilmann.  It  was  a  very 
expensive  experiment  that  these  men  were  prosecuting, 
and  there  was  little  to  show  for  the  money.  The  making 
of  punches,  matrixes  and  casting  apparatus  answers  to 
these  conditions.  The  cost  is  very  great  in  proportion  to 
size.  There  were  a  press,  forms  which  could  he  melted, 
and  tlie  labor  of  a  ieweler.  The  latter  would  probably 
be  employed  in  making  the  punches,  the  forms  would  be 
some  types  which  haa  been  cast- or  their  matrixes,  and 
the  press  was  for  trial  of  the  results.  No  printing  had 
been  done,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  paper  and  ink,  and 
the  quantity  of  either  that  might  be  needed  for  experi- 
ment was  very  small.  Various  explanations  have  been 
made  of  the  four  pieces  connected  and  fastened  by  a  but- 
ton. Of  late  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  it  was 
a  type  mold.  Tliese  are  not  now  in  four  pieces,  but  were 
once  so  made  for  the  convenience  of  cnsting  two  or  three 
sizes  of  type  with  one  implement.  As  made  to^ay  they 
slide  only  one  way,  so  that,  while  they  adapt  themselves 
to  differences  in  the  thickness  of  letters,  they  are  only 
available  for  one  size,  up  or  down.    In  the  early  ages  it 
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FRESnVT  ADJTUSTinENT  OT  MOLD.        FORMKR  ADJU8TM BNT  OF  MOLD. 

was  probably  necessar}'  to  have  adjustable  molds,  and 
perhaps  the  inventor  was  unable  at  once  to  discover  how 
he  could  make  the  apparatus  so  that  it  could  be  available 
otherwise.  Whatever  this  tool  might  have  been,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  by  most  inquirers  that  the  art  began 
in  Strasbourg,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  earlier  than 
any  other  place  it  took  up  the  labors  begun  in  Mentz. 
The  first  book  printed  which  we  know  about  showed  an 
experience  which  must  be  denied  to  novices.  Between 
1439  and  1455  this  knowledge  could  have  been  acquired, 
but  not  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  last  years  of  Gutenberg's  experiments  in  Stras- 
bourg were  pnxluctivc  of  no  results  that  we  can  now 
see.  He  remained  in  debt,  and  sold  all  of  his  property 
in  succession  to  sustain  himself.  At  last  he  retumcMl  to 
Mcntz.    On  October  6, 1448,  he  appears  as  a  borrower 
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r  Mentz  in  the  orig[niil  binding  of  ad  old  acoount-  of  thirtv-nix  liDos:  tbisc  on  tbe  paragon  body  a 

book  of  1451.    It  is  from  thclypcsof  the  Biblt  of  thirty-  types  of  the  forty-two-line  Bible.     The  small  types,  so 

six  lines,  and  in  one  place  the  letter  i  is  rev<>rscd,  a  posl-  far  as  we  know,  wiirc  never  uoed  elsewbeie. 

tive  proof  that  it  is  typogrHnhically  printe^l  anij  is  not  To  carry  on  tliis  work  Oiitrnbcrg  was  obliged  to  to- 

from  a  block-book.    It  is  probable  tliiit  many  other  little  sort  t^  the  money-Ieiulent.    lie  lind  no  inrains  of  Lis  own. 

books  were  issued  b«-fore  the  great  Bible  came  out,  for  and  to  bring  bis  invention  to  a  succesBTuI  point  be  had 


JOHN    OUTENBEBG. 


Out«Dt»erg  could  not  have  continued  borrowing  money, 
year  after  year,  without  showing  rcaults,  nnd  it  was 
euler  and  cheaper  to  experiment  on  iictual  hooka  tbiin 
on  things  which  were  Ui  be  thn)wn  iiway  when  printed. 
Besides  this  fnigment  the  earlirat  proctuctioiis  of  the 
press  are  some  U'tters  of  IntlnlgcDce.  issued  in  1454  or 
14S5.  Tbc  wonling  is  siibshiTitially  tbe  same,  hut  tliey 
are  diBtinguisliol  frain  each  other  by  th<-  numlier  of  lines, 
one  biiving  thirty-one.  om-  ttiirtv-two  and  one  thirty. 
Each  has  two  sizes  of  type,  varylDg  from  a  type  smaller 
348 


.Tohnnn  or  .Tohn  Fust,  a  goldsmitb  of  that 
city  and  ii  niiin  of  means.  The  Hluiy  of  tbis  agreement 
isniimileil  under  tlie  head  of  Fust,  Gutenberg  no  doubt 
promisi^l  ii  RjHxtly  return  of  the  money  invested,  which 
he  wnR  pri'vcnUv)  by  clrcu instances  from  doing,  as  many 
other  invcnUm  have  been  prevented :  the  agreement  was 
lonsely  drawn  on  his  ttide,  and  Fust  took  advantage  of  its 
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commonly  known  as  the  Mazarin«  from  its  hav- 
en discoveriHl  iu  tlie  library  of  the  canlinal  of  that 
is  the  earliest  book  issued  from  the  ^)ress,  but  many 
uding  several  of  the  most  acute  bibliographers — 
lin  that  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines  is  entitled  to 
onor.  It  is  thus  called  because  there  are  so  many 
Q  a  column.  The  latter  is  in  double-pica  body,  and 
illy  bound  in  three  volumes ;  the  former  in  paragon 
sually  in  two  volumes.  The  number  of  copies  of 
azarin  Bible  still  in  existence  is  over  twenty,  seven 
upon  vellum.  It  is  on  a  large  page,  with  wide 
ns,  and  large  spaces  were  left  in  the  text  for  the 
initial  letters  which  were  to  be  painted  in.  The 
have  very  black  faces.  The  body  marks  are  full, 
icenders  and  descenders  fp  little  further  than  the 
and  square  letters,  the  hair-lines  are  heavy,  the  dis- 
between  one  letter  and  the  next  is  very  small,  and 
lole  effect  is  of  extreme  blackness.  Double  letters 
bbrcviations  were  liberally  used.    The  register  is 

The  ink  is  black  and  clear  in  most  copies,  but  on 
9  grayish .  Red  lines  were  printed  in  places.  There 
AKed  differences  in  color  in  dilTereiit  parts.  The 
book  was  of  1,282  printe<l  pages,  without  the  sum- 
of  contents,  and  was  generally  printed  in  sections 

leaves,  or  five  double  leaves  nested  in  together. 

line  is  full.  There  are  no  blanks  and  no  white 
I  for  a  relief  to  the  eye.  The  whole  appearance  of 
ok  is  imposing,  although  Judged  according  to  our 
n  standards  it  is  not  legible, 
believed  that  this  t)ook  was  finished  in  1455,  though 
is  no  exact  proof  of  this.  One  illuminator  added 
copy  the  following  colophons : 
U  VolHme. — Here  endeth  the  First  Part  of  the  Old 
nent  of  the  Holy  Bible,  which  was  illuminated, 
ated,  and  bound  by  Henry  Albcch,  or  Oremer,  on 
Butliolomew's  Day  (August  24),  in  the  year  of  our 
L456.  Thanks  be  to  God.  Hallelujah. 
nd  Volume. — This  Book  was  illuminated,  bound, 
srfected  by  Henry  Cremer,  vicar  of  the  Collegiate 
h  of  Siiint  Stephen  in  Mentz,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
iption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (August  15),  in  the  year 
•  Lord  1456.  Thanks  be  to  God.  Halleluiah, 
lound  copies  were  sold  at  different  times  and  places 
ices  varying  from  twelve  guilders  to  sixty  crowns, 
n  twenty-five  years  a  copy  on  vellum  has  sold  for 
H),  and  on  paper  for  $18,500.  Gut(*nberg's  name 
ot  attticheti  to  it,  and  the  publication  was  anony- 
for  he  had  been  ousted  fn)m  the  office  created  by 
brts.  On  NovemlK»r  6, 1455,  Fust  demanded  pay- 
for  his  bond.  Had  business  been  good  Fust  would 
bly  have  been  satisfied  with  having  Gutenberg  con- 
in  the  partnership,  as  if  he  had  once  made  money 
em  he  would  probably  do  so  again.  The  inventor 
nprepared  for  so  hasty  an  action  by  Fust,  and  did 
mseli  appear  in  court,  sending  his  workmen.  He 
>  defense  to  offer  and  felt  tlrnt  an  appearance  would 
'less.  The  verdict  was  in  Fust's  favor,  and  all  of 
aterial  created  since  the  partnership  passed  into 
nds. 

cuberg  was  at  this  time  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
!  did  not  sit  down  quietly  after  his  types  were  taken 
him.  He  had  lK*eii  able  to  devise  the  implements 
first  place ;  he  had  had  sixteen  or  more  years  of  ex- 
,ce  in  their  use,  and  he  deUTiuinetl  to  found  a  new 

Conrad  Huraerj',  the  clerk  of  the  town  of  Mentz, 
iras  also  a  physician,  provided  him  witli  the  means, 
i  mortgage  did  not  cover  all  of  the  materials  used 
common  stock ;  it  did  not  (embrace  the  large  types 
able-pica  body,  and  probably  not  some  other  ma- 
..  Work  must  have  been  Ix^gun  immediaU»ly  in  the 
lace,  for  with  the  face  just  named  he  printed  a  cal- 
for  1457.  In  1461  he  printed  a  Letter  of  Indulgence 
i  new  type.  In  1460  he  published  a  (yatholicon,  a 
»f  748  pages,  in  double  column,  which  contained  a 
grammar  and  dictionary.  Several  pamphlets  have 
een  attributed  to  Guteut^Tg. 


A  book  which  has  generally  been  believed  to  be  from 
his  press,  but  which  has  no  proof  within  itself  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  or  the  time  when  it  was  is8ue<l,  is 
the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines.  It  is  a  large  demy  folio  of 
1,764  pages.  The  register  of  the  first  section  is  defect- 
ive ;  the  spacing  is  bad,  and  the  whole  shows  inexperi- 
ence. LatiT  sections  are  much  better  printed.  8om«'  of 
tlie  characters  were  ust^  in  the  InduJgi*nce  of  thirtv-on(; 
lines  and  in  the  Donatus  of  1451.  It  is  therefon^  Ix^lieved 
by  some  that  this  Bible  pre(!eded  the  other,  the  type  l)e- 
ing  ready.  Another  evidence  relied  upon  to  show  that 
this  booK  was  the  first  is  a  statement  of  Ulrich  Zell.  a 
very  early  printer.  He  says  in  the  (-ologne  Chronich*  of 
1499 :  "In  the  year  of  our  Lonl  1460  they  began  to  print, 
and  the  first  book  they  printed  was  the  Bible  in  I^atin ; 
it  was  printed  in  a  large  letter,  nisembling  the  letter  with 
which  at  present  missals  are  printed."  This  is  the  only 
early  Bible  to  which  this  statement  will  apply.  The 
types  were  new.  Typi^s  cast  from  the  same;  iiiatrixes 
frequently  appear  in  other  works,  some  with  definite" 
dates,  but  they  are  always  worn. 

Whatever  business  (lUtenberg  had  built  up.  however, 
by  1460  or  1461  was  destroyed  by  the  events  of  1462.  In 
1461  Diether,  Count  of  Isenburg,  was  the  archbishop  and 
elector  of  the  city.  Another  prelate,  Adolph  II.,  (-ount 
of  Nassau,  claimed  the  archbishopric  and  madt^  war 
upon  the  town,  which  supported  Diether.  On  the  night 
01  October  27  and  28, 1462,  the  town  was  assault(>d  and 
taken  by  the  followers  of  Adolph.  Its  noblest  citizens 
were  murdered  and  the  place  was  sacked.  All  industry 
was  destroywl.  By  this  calamity  Fust  and  8cliot»ffer7» 
office  was  probably  destroyed,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
workmen  were  spread  abroad.  Gutenberg  may  have 
received  no  damage  to  his  type,  as  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  characters  were  within  the  fortifications,  but  his  busi- 
ness was  stopped.  For  three  years  nothing  of  value  was 
printed  in  Mentz  by  either  printing-office.  In  1466  that 
which  contained  Gutenberg's  types  was  in  active  opera- 
tion at  Eltville,  a  village  near  by.  and  where  Gutenberg's 
mother  was  bom.  A(lolph  had  selected  it  for  his  n>si- 
dence,  and  in  1465  he  made  Gutenberg  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  **  for  agreeable  and  voluntary  stTvice 
rendered  to  us  and  our  bishopric."  What  these  services 
w^ere  is  not  known.  His  office  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  and  Nicholas  Ik'chtemiQntz,  relatives  of  his  by 
marriage.  Gutenberg  printed  no  more.  His  labors  in 
that  capacity  were  eiidetl.  The  art  was  then  practices  1 
by  many,  and  would  soon  be  familiar  to  hundnnls,  ea(!h 
year  showing  greater  results  and  impn)ved  pnxMKlures. 
In  1467  the  hltville  office  produced  a  Vocabulary,  in  330 
quarto  pages,  with  the  types  of  the  C^atholicon. 

Gutenberg  died  before  February,  14(J8.  Nothing  is 
known  of  tlie  circumstances.  Coursui  Humery  shortly 
after  agreed  that  Gutenberj^*s  types  and  instrum<>nts 
should  never  be  used  except  m  the  city  of  Mentz.  They 
remained  with  Nicholas  Bechtermt^ntz  until  his  death, 
then  going  into  the  possessicm  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Life  in  Common,  at  Marienthal.  In  1508  they  were  sold 
to  Frederic  Ilauman  of  Nuremberg,  who  estjiblisluHl  a 
printing-office  in  Mentz  and  used  these*  types  iu  many  of 
his  books.  Here  they  remained  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Almost  all  of  the  .sfaitements  contaimnl  al)ove  have  been 
denied  by  some  writers,  and  a  very  large  school  denies 
that  there  is  anything  definitely  known  al)out  Guteuberg 
except  that  he  was  a  printer  of  Mentz,  and  that  he  was 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  John  Fust  against 
him  in  1455.  The  story  of  his  trial  for  bn»ach  of  promise 
is  declare<l  to  be  a  forgery,  as  well  as  the  pnx*e<Hlings 
in  the  Dritzehen  cast*  in  Slni-sbourg.  Van  der  IJnde,  a 
Dutchman,  who  examined  the  Koster  legend  with  acute- 
ness  and  local  knowle<lge,  completely  demolishtMl  it,  and 
incidentally  placed  Gutenberg  in  a  much  8tn)nger  posi- 
tion than  he  had  occupitni  before.  He  also<lispute<l  the 
claims  of  Fust  and  SclioetTer  to  an  equality  in  the  inven- 
tion, and  showed  that  the  chief  merit  must  have  belonged 
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to  Gutenberg.  Thus  with  Roster  dismissed  as  a  myth, 
and  Schoeffer  and  Fust  placed  far  behind,  an  increased 
importance  attached  to  the  remaining  one  of  the  four  to 
wliom  the  invention  is  commonly  ascribed.  Hessels, 
another  Dutchman,  possessed  of  greater  knowledge  of 
printing,  bibliography  and  the  appearance  of  early  type 
than  Van  der  Linde,  but  with  less  skill  as  a  reasoner  or  a 
dialectician,  began  the  investigation  anew  shortly  after, 
lie  found  some  of  Van  der  Linde's  assertions  unsupported 
by  authority,  as  he  had  often  taken  quotations  without 
verifying  them.  In  consequence  he  had  frequently  fallen 
into  error.  Neither  were  all  of  the  documents  relating 
to  Gutenberff  such  as  would  stand  scrutiny.  As  a  result 
Hessels  produced  a  book  in  which  he  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  Gutenberg  myth,  as  he  claimed  it  to  be,  and 
certainly  produced  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  an  emrly  Dutch 
origin  to  the  art,  as  many  type-printed  lei^ets  and  small 
books  have  been  found  in  Holland  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  boolcs 
of  the  Dutch  printers  at  the  time  when  typography  was 
known  to  be  practicxMl  there.  Where  did  these  little 
books  come  from  and  where  w^ere  they  printed  ?  Tlieir 
rough  appeanmce,  he  a.sserted.  indicated  that  they  could 
not  have  been  copied  from  the  productions  at  Mentz. 
For  these  reasons  many,  including  the  late  William 
Blades,  maintained  that  there  probably  was  a  double  in- 
vention of  the  art ;  one,  in  a  rude  and  unskillful  form,  in 
Holland,  and  another,  much  more  perfect,  in  Germany. 
The  contest  is  still  going  on. 

The  claims  of  Gutenberg  to  be  considered  the  inventor 
of  printing  may  thus  be  briefly  summarized,  throwing 
aside  the  documents  which  some  have  declared  doubtful : 

There  was  some  printer  in  Mentz  as  early  as  1451,  as  is 
shown  by  an  account-book  of  that  date,  in  which  a  part 
of  a  Donatus  containing  a  reversed  i  is  to  be  found. 
In  1454  or  1455  three  Letters  of  Indulgence  were  issued 
there,  one  of  them  in  the  types  used  in  the  1451  Dona- 
tus, and  later  in  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines.  Whoever 
printed  the  last  printed  the  first.  In  1455  an  almanac 
was  printed,  a^ain  in  the  same  type.  Until  this  time  the 
printer  was  unknown,  but  in  the  next  year  it  was  shown 
who  he  was,  as  he  was  sued  by  Fust,  his  partner,  for  non- 
fulfillment of  a  contract  begun  in  August,  1450.  The 
record  of  the  trial  proves  that  John  Gutenberg  was  tlie 
anonymous  printer.  Fust  did  none  of  the  work,  as  he 
was  expressly  exempted  from  it  by  the  terms  of  the  part- 
nership. He  was,  besides,  a  money-lender  and  a  gold- 
smith, and  presumably  hud  interests  in  many  different 
directions.  Gutenberg  was  thrust  out  on  November  6, 
1455 :  on  August  24  ensuing  the  great  Bible  was  bound 
which  had  just  been  produced,  ft  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  printing-oflSce  at  the  dawn  of  the  art  to 
have  sent  forth  a  book  as  great  as  this,  containing  three 
millions  of  ems,  and  going  on  the  press  more  than  six 
hundred  times,  in  ten  months.  It  must  have  been  partly, 
if  not  wholly,  produced  during  tlie  existence  of  the  part- 
nership. 

Fust  would  most  certainly  have  refused  to  lend  any 
money  to  Gutenlwrg  or  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
him  unless  he  had  expecUil  to  get  his  money  back.  In 
August,  145(),  he  was  convincetl  by  Gutenberg  that  he 
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had  a  new  and  valuable  invention ;  that  there  was 
in  it,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  be 
Gutenberg  to  begin  work  at  once.  Fust  was  to 
work ;  SchoefTer  was  the  year  before  a  student  in 
and  was  only  twenty -one  years  of  age.  After  the 
between  the  two  men  was  broken  Gutenberg  ws 
in  a  very  short  time  to  be^in  again,  and  produced 
from  time  to  time  until  his  death  in  1468.  Dr.  Hu 
the  possessor  of  his  printing-oflice,  then  agreed 
Gutenberg's  tools  in  use  only  in  the  city  of  Ment: 
pointing  out  that  he  rcgard(Kl  them  as  sacred  reli< 
On  October  8, 1458,  Charies  VII.  of  France,  1 
learned  that  Messire  Guthemburg,  chevalier,  a  ma 
trous  in  engraving  and  in  type  and  punches,  ha 
fected  the  mystery,  sent  one  of  the  officers  of  hii 
to  obtain  information  about  the  ''said  form  and 
tion,  there  to  hear,  to  consider  and  to  learn  tli( 
Nicholas  Jensen  was  selected.  In  1468  Peter  Sch' 
who  had  been  Fust's  partner  after  Gutenberg,  de 
that  "He  who  is  pleased  to  endow  miehty  met 
knowledge  has  given  us  two  distinguished  masi 
the  art  of  engniving,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
both  living  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  and  both  illustri 
the  first  printers  of  books."  In  1505  John  Schoe 
grandson  of  Peter,  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  said 
was  *'  printed  in  Mentz,  the  city  in  which  the  adn 
art  of  typogmphy  was  invented,  in  the  year  1450, 
ingenious  John  Gutenberg,  and  afterwards  perfec 
the  cost  and  by  the  work  of  John  Fust  and  Peter  S 
fer."  About  1514  Trithemius  related  a  convei 
which  he  had  had  some  thirty  years  before  with 
Schoeffer  himself.  Schoeffer  declared  that  the  a 
invented  in  Mentz,  bein^  planned  by  John  Gutenl 
citizen  of  that  town.  ''When  he  hiul  spent  all  hie 
erty  in  his  search  after  this  art,  and  was  almost 
whelmed  with  difflculties,  unable  to  find  relief  fro 

Suarter,  and  meditating  the  abandonment  of  his  pi 
Gutenberg  was  enablcclby  the  counsel  and  by  the  i 
of  John  Fust,  also  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  to  finish  the 
which  he  had  begun." 

Concurrent  testimony  is  borne  by  many  other  pe 
Matthias  Palmer  in  1474,  Polydore  Virgil  in  1517, 1 
feling  in  1499,  two  professors  at  Heidelberg  in  14fl 
Philip  dc  Lignamine,  in  1474,  each  bear  witness  to  ( 
ber^.  A  multitude  of  writers  assert  that  the  begj 
of  the  art  was  at  Mentz,  among  others  bein^  Yai 
at  Cologne  in  1478,  Caxton  at  Westminster  in  14( 
Archbishop  Berthold  of  Mentz  in  1486,  and  Meyde 
of  Mentz  m  1494.  A  monument  and  a  tablet  wei 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Gutenberg,  one  shortlj 
his  death  and  the  other  in  1508. 

Qutter. — The  space  between  those  two  adji 
pages  whose  folios  added  together  make  one  mor 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  form,  supposing  th 
lowest  page  began  with  1.  Thus  in  a  sixteen-pagi 
the  2  and  15,  the  6  and  11.  It  is  the  narrowest 
between  pages  in  the  form. 

Qutter  Sticks.— The  pieces  of  metal  or  fur 
used  to  separate  pjiges  wiiich  are  side  by  side. 

QTpBUxn. — Sec  Plaster-of-Paris. 
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THE  eighth  letter  in  English.  It  is  one  of 
the  letters  which  are  much  used,  and  yet  it 
^  falls  a  little  short  of  those  most  required. 
On  Roman  coins  and  inscrii)tions  and  in 
manuscripts  H  has  a  diversity  of  mean- 
ings, such  as  honestas,  hie,  homo,  habet,  hora,  honos, 
Hadrianus,  &c.  In  the  L^tin  of  the  Middle  Ages  H 
meant  200,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  200,000.  H  forms 
the  standard  for  letter-cutters  in  designing  capitals. 
After  the  lower-case  m  \a  made,  by  which  the  bottom  of 
the  non-descending  lctt(>rs  S&  determined,  tlie  H,  begin- 
ning at  the  same  lower  line,  ascends  until  it  reaches  the 
height  for  which  this  character  is  designed,  and  bottom 
and  top  then  form  the  gauges  for  all  other  capitals.  The 
sltape  IS  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Eta,  or 
long  e. 

Haarlem.— A  city  in  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  famous  as  one  of  the  three  towns  in 
which  the  art  of  printing  is  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
It  is  on  the  river  Spaame,  tlurec  miles  from  the  sea,  ten 
miles  from  Amsterdam  and  sc^venteen  from  Levden.  It 
now  has  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  bronze  statue  in  honor  of  Koster, 
whom  the  Dutch  regard  as  the  inventor  of  printing.  At 
pn>sent  there  are  a  number  of  printing-offices  there,  as 
well  as  a  famous  tyx>&'foundry. 

HaaTstricli  (Ger.).— The  fine  line  of  a  letter. 

Hagar,  'WilXlam,  a  type-founder  of  New  York, 
who  was  bom  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  in  1798.  He  was  first 
apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  but  in  1816  went  to  New 
^  ork,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Elihu  White.  He 
proved  a  skillful  workman,  and  in  1888  became  a  part- 
ner. When  the  firm  was  reconstructed  shortlv  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  White  he  withdrew,  but  by  himself  and  later 
in  partnership  with  others  continued  business  until  his 
death  in  December,  1863.  He  was  at  one  time  the  owner 
of  Bruce's  type-casting  machine,  and  introduced  it  into 
many  foreign  countries.  The  business  was  subsequently 
conducted  by  his  sons  as  Hagar  &  Co.  They  were,  how- 
ever, unfortunate,  and  their  place  was  closed,  the  tools 
and  materials  being  purchased  by  the  three  other  New 
York  type-foundries  Jointly.  Lately  tiie  matrixes  and 
punches  were  broken  up. 

Hailing,  Thomas,  an  English  printer  of  the  present 
day.  who  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  England,  on  October  8, 
18:i0.  He  became  an  apprentice  to  his  grandfather  at 
Cheltenham.  In  1852  he  took  charge  of  the  private 
printing-ofilce  of  William  J.  Linton,  the  famous  wood- 
engraver.  This  was  closed  in  1854.  About  1857  he  re- 
tumwl  to  Cheltenham,  where  he  had  inherited  his  ^nmd- 
father*8  ofllce,  and  the  business  soon  quadruplecf  He 
was  the  first  who  began  the  publication  of  a  specimen 
exchange ;  in  1877  he  issued  a  trade  Journal,  called  Hail- 
ing's  Circular,  and  in  1879  he  published  a  volume  of 
Specimens  of  Printing.  His  was  the  first  esttiblishment 
in  England  in  which  American  type  was  used. 

Hair  Leada.— Very  thin  leads  are  thus  called  in 
England. 

Hair-Liine. — Any  kind  of  character  in  which  the 
thick  and  thin  lines  are  alike  destitute  of  much  thick- 
ness.   The  lines  are  liner  than  in  skeletons.    This  is  also 


said  of  the  fine  lines  in  letters.    They  gradually  increase 
in  thickness  as  the  size  of  the  character  grows  larger. 

This  is  a  Hair-Line  Letter. 

Hair  Spaces. — ^Ycry  thin  spaces,  sometimes  six  to 
an  em,  but  they  are  more  generally  st^ven  or  eight.  On 
large  sizes  of  book  type,  ranging  from  pica  to  double 
small  pica,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  them  of  ten 
or  twelve  to  the  em.  Beyond  these  sizes  a  lead  makes  a 
good  hair  space.  Occasionally  a  card  or  a  sheet  of  hard 
paper  is  cut  to  make  hair  spaoes  for  small  sizes  of  type 
where  they  become  necessary,  as  will  sometimes  happen 
between  letters,  in  order  to  set  one  off  from  another. 
Headings  are  sometimes  hair  spaced,  but  it  is  most  usual 
to  put  five-em  spaces  in  such  places  where  separation  is 
newled  at  all.  In  some  offices  in  New  York  the  experi- 
ment has  lately  been  tried  of  adding  six-em  spaces  to  the 
ordinary  thick  space,  where  the  line  needs  to  be  spaced 
out,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  taking  out  the  thick 
space  and  inserting  an  en  quadrat.  It  is  stdd  to  work 
well.  Hair  spaces  should  never  be  used  in  place  of  five- 
em  or  other  spaces,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  extreme 
necessity,  which  will  not  happen  to  a  man  on  regular 
bookwork  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  year.  They  should  be 
reserved  for  corrections  on  the  pre.ss  and  for  job-work. 
They  are  very  liable  to  be  lost  or  become  short  after  be- 
ing used  for  a  little  time,  so  that  an  olllce  which  permits 
their  use  must  expect  to  renew  them  very  frequently. 

Halbfette  (Ger.). — A  heavy-faced  type  somewhat 
condensed.  *  *  Fette  "  is  full-face ;  ' '  halbfette  "  would  be 
nearly  full-faced  condenseil. 

HalbgeTierte  (Ger.). — En  quadrats. 

Half  Binding. — Half  roan,  half  calf,  half  morocco, 
half  russia  mean  that  the  back  and  comers  of  a  book 
are  covered  with  the  leAther  or  material  mentione<l,  the 
sides  being  covered  with  cloth  or  marbled  paper ;  where- 
as quarter  binding  means  leather  back  only  and  not  cor- 
ners.— Caspar. 

Half  Case.— A  case  one-half  of  the  usual  length. 

Half  Chase. — One  of  two  chases  which  are  worked 
together,  being  thin  where  th<?y  meet,  and  frequently 
having  projecting  points  in  th(^  one  to  lit  into  hollows 
in  the  other,  so  that  they  must  register  exactly  with  each 
other. 

Half  Frame. — In  England,  a  single  stand,  or  stand 
to  accommodate  one  compositor  only. 

Half  Large  Cards. — A  size  of  canl  in  England, 
8  by  2^4  inches. 

Half-Plate  Paper. — Machine-made  paper  of  fine 
and  soft  texture  usal  for  wooil-cuts. — JacM. 

Half  Press. — When  only  one  person  works  at  the 
press.  He  consequently  must  beat  or  roll  as  well  as 
pull.    Obsolete. 

Half  Sheet. — Bookwork  in  America  is  now  gener- 
ally printed  in  half-sheet  fashion.  When  thus  printe<l 
there  are  two  copies  on  one  sheet,  as  the  sheet  works  and 
turns.  If,  for  instance,  there  are  sixt<»en  pages  on  a  slieet 
of  a  book  the  common  method  is  to  impost'  it  so  that  all 
of  the  pages  shall  be  in  a  single  form.    Then,  when  the 
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requisite  Dumber  hare  bcra  printed  on  noe  side  tbo  sheet 
is  tumc<l  over  nnd  tlic  buck  ia  worked.  Tile  register  Ib 
more  certiiin.  mistakes  in  imposition  nrc  more  quickly 
aacertitincd,  nud  tlic  work  proceeds  more  amooUily, 

Half  TInto. — A  tcnn  applied  to  those  pftrta  of  an 
illuBtmtiou  which  are  of  partiul  depth. 

Half  Tone. — Tliat  class  of  process  pngraving  in 
whieli  the  rpqiiisito  lines  in  relief  are  given  hy  meiins  of 
a  screen,  tlirongh  whicli  the  liglit  [inases.  Nnturc  forma 
a  pboloerupliic  picture  in  many  insensible  gradations, 
the  sur^ioe  being  entirely  Bat.  If  a  pliotograph  on 
metal,  mounted  of  the  proper  heiglit,  were  to  be  placed 
on  n  printine-pTcss  the  siilisequcnt  impression  would  be 
entirely  black.     It  is  necessary  to  hreuk  up  this  surface 


bedeseribwi  under  Procbss  PRiBTimi.  The  engravings 
matle  by  the  luilf-tonc  methods  are  peculiarly  soft  and 
agreeable,  but  are  apt  to  l>e  indefluitc. 

Half  Work  or  Half  Tim©.— He  that  works  but 
three  <laye  in  ttic  week  does  but  linlf  work. — Miaon. 
Half  time  ia  at  the  present  day  usually  extended  tbrougli 
tbe  week,  labor  bcmg  done  in  the  mnmitig  or  afternoon 
of  each  day.  On  newspapers  men  are  sometimes  given 
a  furlough.  Tliis  is  when  too  many  men  are  employed, 
and  a  certain  number  are  laid  off  each  day. 

Hall,  DftTld,  n  partner  of  Fmnklin.  was  tram  in 
Beotland  and  liroueht  up  as  a  printer  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  employeil  by  William  Btrahan  in  fjondon.  and  went 
to  Ptiiladelpliia  on  his  recommendation  in  1744.  The 
nejtt  year  he  formed  a  partnersliip  with  Fmnklin.  which 
lasU-u  cigtitcen  years.  After  this  bad  ended  he  furmeil 
another  with  Wdliam  Bellera.  as  Hall  &  Sellers.  Their 
business  was  lucrative ;  they  priuted  for  tiie  government 
and  continued  the  I'eimsylvania  Gaiiette.  Besides  print- 
ing. Halt  carried  on  a  stationery  and  bookselling  busl- 
Dcss.    He  died  on  ]>ecember  34, 1T73. 

Hall,  Franoia,  for  m.iny  Tears  publisher  of  the  Com- 
mcieiul  Advertiser  of  New  \  ork,  died  in  New  York  on 
August  11. 1800,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  lM>m 
in  England,  but  came  to  America  as  a  boy.  learning  tlie 
printing  business  after  arriTal.  He  entered  the  oltii^e  of 
tbe  Commercial  Advertiser  in  1811,  In  ISIS  became  part 
owner,  but  Liter  solo  owner,  and  continued  thus  until 
1864.    He  was  much  esteemed. 

Hallenbeck,  John  Johnson,  a  printer  of  New 
York,  was  Iwm  in  the  city  of  Alliany  in  the  year  1820. 
He  served  bis  lime  partly  wilbE.&K.IIosfordnnd  partly 
with  other  pnutcrs. 
In  1836  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  was 
there  lirst  employed 
by  John  P.  Trow, 
who  was  then  in 
Ann  street,  and  after- 
wards was  engaged 
at  other  bouses.  In 
1842  he  went  into  the 
olHce  of  Harper  &, 
Brothers,  and  in  184U 
iKcanio  foreman  of 
Iheir  pressroom.  In 
tliis  position  lie  dis- 
pbiyul  great  abilities 
as  'a  manager.  In 
IWiOlie  l>cgim,  in  eon- 
ImictioD  with  M.  B. 
Wynkoop  and  John 
Thomas,  the  firm  of 
Wynkoop,  Hallen- 
beck lib  Thomas,  whieli  eomniandeil  a  large  traile.  Mr. 
iliomas  aftt.Twards  withdrew,  and  tlic  Arm  In  its  latest 
years  adileil  tlie  two  sons  of  Sir.  Hiillenbeek,  William  E. 
and  Hurry  C-    He  was  an  active  member  and  au  olHccr 


of  the  first  Typothetffi,  and  was  at  one  time  a  president 
of  the  Typogrnpliicjil  Society.  His  death  occurred  on 
May  6,  laSl,  the  day  after  that  of  William  C.  Martin,  the 
two  men  being  tbe  oldest  members  of  the  Typotbetic  at 
the  time. 

Hamilton,  Andre's,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  in 
colonial  times,  who  was  called  to  New  York  to  defend 
Zeoger  when  he  was  charged  with  lllieling  the  govern- 
or. That  functionary  had  appointed  some  new  judges. 
and  tbey  had  distwirrM  the  lawyers  resident  in  New  ^  ork 
who  were  most  capable  of  making  a  defense.  The  court 
refused  to  allow  Zenger  to  introduce  testimony  to  justifv 
the  libel,  Hamilton  thereupon  in  a  long  and  able  speecli 
wrought  upon  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  jury 


ger  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  a  salute  was  fired  as  he 
returned  liomc.  and  the  freedom  of  tbe  city  was  given 
him  In  a  gold  box.  From  this  defense  rose  the  phrase 
familiar  to  every  New  Yorker,  "smart  as  a  Ptailatlelphia 
hiwycr."  It  esttiblished  to  a  great  extent  tbe  liberty  ol  the 
press  on  this  si<le  of  the  water,  contrasting  most  favor- 
ably with  the  liaish  decisions  in  England  at  that  time  and 
for  many  years  after. 

Hammer.— The  tool  used  by  pressmen  or  machine- 
minders  for  locking  up  the  forms  on  tlie  bed  or  coIHd. — 

Hammond,  WllUam  J.,  ex-president  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Typographioil  Union,  was  tiom  in  Jefferson 
County,  Mo.,  on  Septembers,  1836,  and  teamed  the  print- 
ing business  In  the  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 
Afterwards  he  carried  on  a  book  and  job  oHlce  with  a 
partner  under  the  name  of  Charles  &  llammond.  He 
then  removed  to  New  Orleans.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  entered  tbe  Confederate  service,  serving  to 
tbe  close  of  the  Htnieglc.  In  ms  he  was  elected  to  tbe 
Ijegislature  of  Ijouislana.  With  these  cxceptiomi  he  has 
remained  steiulily  at  the  case.  He  was  elected  the  pre«- 
dent  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  at  its  ses- 
sions in  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  Uiclimond,  in  1070. 
1871  and  1873.  He  also  presided  over  the  Federation  of 
Urgiiuized  Trade  and  I^abor  Unions  of  North  America, 
bekl  in  Chicago  in  1884. 

Hand.— See  Index. 

HandbllL — A  smalt  bill,  generally  on  book  or  news 
paper,  intend»l  to  be  banded  to  persons  in  the  street,  left 
at  liuii.'ies  or  phuK'S  of  business,  or  posted  against  walls. 
It  Is  usually  priuted  only  on  one  si<te,  and  allows  the  use 
of  black  or  heavy  type.  This  terra  would  not  be  applied 
a  any  very  hirgc  bill,  a  slieet  of  medium  ticlng  about  the 


Handful. — That  quantity  of  type  which  Is  taken  \vp 
at  once  in  distribution  or  In  making  up  when  no  cord  is 
around  it.  It  should  not  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  as  large  haudfiils  arc  occasionally  pied,  even  bj 
the  most  expert  men.  Piling  of  one  handful  on  another 
to  a  consideraiile  height,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  should  be 
strictly  forbidden  by  foremen . 

Hand-Inker.- A  contrivance  to  enable  tbe  pressman 
on  a  hand-press  to  do  his  own  inking.  Originally  two 
men  were  reijuired  to  work  at  a  press,  one  to  lay  on  the 
sheet  and  print  it,  and  tlie  other  to  ink  the  form.  Afl<>r 
tbe  iron  press  l>ecame  common  a  boy  took  Ihe  place  of 
one  miin  at  the  rear,  but  about  1830  Samuel  Pairlamb, 
of  New  York,  inventi'd  an  inking-niachine,  by  which  tbe 
press  did  its  own  inking,  more  power  being  necessary 


p,  but  all  alike  hml  some  method  by  wTiicb  the 
pn»Hiiiiin,  in  running  out  tlie  l>e«i,  wound  up  a  puller, 
which  causiii  tlie  roller  to  pass  over  the  form  after  the 
frisket  was  thrown  up.  There  was  no  question  that 
the  wi>rk  was  bilter  done  tlian  by  an  ordinary  careless 
boy.    One  of  tbe  brat  necessities  was  for  a  nuler-etaDd 
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beliind  tbe  press  cuntaiuing  one  or  two  wooileu  rollers, 
upon  which  the  composition  roller  was  pliiccd.  uud  an- 
othor  woa  of  a  railway  posaiDg  iit  each  end  of  the  bed 
and  I'xicuding  over  on  the  roDer-stand.  It  involved 
greut  lubor  on  Uic  port  of  the  preBameu  luid  was  before 


mnny  ycara  anpeiscdcd  by  the  stcam-iDker  and  by  the 

Adams  press. 

Handle  of  the  Preaa Tbe  lever  which  is  seized  by 

the  workman  on  a  hnnd-prcM  sud  pulled  over  towards 
him.  Where  hia  hand  touches  it  is  large,  round  and 
Hmoolh,  a  wooden  surface  being  placed  over  the  luetul 

Hand  Letten — Letters  fixed  in  handles  for  the  con- 

vcnii-nci!  of  bookbinders,  one  tn  each  handle.  Theae  let- 
ters ahould  be  of  brass,  as  they  arc  exposed  to  heat. 

Hand-Made  Paper.— Paper  which  ia  made  entire- 
ly by  hand,  a  alow  and  ledioua  proecaa,  used  chiefly  for 
niie  ctlitiona.  It  is  too  expensive  for  general  purposes. 
It  has  rough  or  what  arc  known  as  d<«kle  edgca.  It  ia 
cither  laid  or  wove,  and  can  be  obtained  of  many  degrees 
of  roughness.  It  is  unsuitable  for  very  delicate  cnfrruv- 
iugH,  as  the  lines  do  not  touch  the  aurfacc  well.  Home 
very  fiue  writing-papers  are  hand  mode.    Sec  Pai'eh. 


is  aet  according  to  the  reqiiireii  body  of  llic  metiil,  and  ia 
niailc  exceedingly  true.  The  melted  mctiil.  being  poured 
into  thia  B])ace,  auiks  to  the  bottom  into  the  mabix,    Bco 

TyPE-FoUNDIKO. 

Hand-Presa. — Those  forma  of  the  press  whidi  pre- 
ciili-d  the  powt-r-press,  and  which  retiuired  only  the  force 
of  one  or  two  men  to  operate  them.  The  earliest  hand- 
preas  was  undoubtedly  very  much  like  that  now  uaed  as 
a  wine-preaa  in  Southern  Europe  and  ns  ii  press  in  ware- 
houses in  thia  country.  It  was  u  screw,  turning  tlirough 
a  nut,  and  as  the  screw  was  moved  tiie  nitesaiirydcpri's- 
BioD  W]i8  obtaiiie<i.  This  movement  was  very  alow,  and 
after  the  impression  was  obtained  the  platen  had  to  be 


laboriously  raistil,  although  then'  was  Iheo  no  presaure. 
Among  the  tirat  improvenient«  must  have  been  the  alid- 
Ing-bcd  ami  Ihe  frisket.  No  early  print  exists  in  which 
both  of  these  are  not  exhiliiu-d. 

The  first aubatantinl  improvement  wna  made  by  WiHem 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  native  of  Anuitertliiin,  He  caused  nine 
improved  preasea  to  be  madc,cikche«lledafteroneof  the 
nine  muses,  as  Clio  or  Eutorpe.  The  screw  in  tbia  case 
was  attached  to  a  spring,  which  flew  back  as  aoon  iia  the 
impression  was  taken.  It  was  in  1020  that  this  imnruve- 
nient  wiia  originated.  Tliis  form  soon  spread  «11  over 
the  globe,  and  continued,  with  a  few  modifications,  to 
be  the  kitid  uaed  until  the  introduction  of  the  Stanhope 

In  the  Blaew  press  the  bed  was  of  stone.  It  rested  in 
a  cotHu,  securely  leveled  and  packed,  and  whs  run  in  part 
of  the  way  to  give  a  portion  of  the  impression,  and  then 
a  little  further  to  complete  it.  This  apparatus  whs  all 
made  of  wood,  except  the  atone  bed,  the  points  on  which 
the  screw  and  munce  revolved,  aud  the  iinila  and  little 
screws.  The  main  part  was  forme«l  uf  two  upright  posts, 
mortised  into  a  board  on  tlie  Hixir  and  into  a  hcad-picee 
and  secured  against  otlier  timlicrs.  Then  there  were  tlirce 
Ironaverse  timbers  beaidea  thoae  at  ttie  bottom  and  top. 
The  top  was  known  as  the  cap ;  that  below,  which  was 
of  the  aanie  thlckncsa,  was  the  head,  aud  the  very  heavy 
one  next  to  the  bottom  was  called  the  winter.  The  other 
parts  were  the  feet,  or  the  foundation  frame :  the  till,  a 
plank  running  from  side  to  wde.throuEh  which  H  square 
aperture  waa  cut ;  the  hoae,  paaaiiig  through  tills  aper. 
ture  and  holding  the  supjKirtB  of  the  phiten  in  a  perfect 
poaition  :  the  gartor,  a  eurvnl  piece  wtiich  held  the  spin. 
die ;  the  hooka,  by  which  the  platen  was  auapcnded ;  Ihe 
worm  or  hollow,  through  which  the  screw  passed  \  tile 
nut,  the  hollow  into  wlilch  Ihe  end  of  the  acrew  turned ; 
eye  of  the  spindle,  the  jtlace  where  tbe  end  of  the  Imif 
entered  the  shaft  of  the  screw;  toe  of  tbe  suhidic,  the 
lower  end  of  the  screw,  which  comes  to  a  point ;  shank 
of  the  spindle,  the  body  of  the  scn,'W  \  plalen,  the  flat 
piece  which  Is  iinpresacd  upon  the  paper  and  the  top  of 


the  type ;  bur,  the  lever  by  which  force  is  ap|>lied ;  han- 
dle of  Ihe  bar,  that  part  which  was  amaht  by  the  hand 
of  the  pressman  :  hiud-posts.  the  updglit  poats  at  tlie 
rear  of  tlie  checks ;  Iiind-niils,  Ihe  horiwrntal  pieces  of 
wood  wiiicb  pass  from  the  cheeks  to  the  hind-posta; 
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WLtlgcs  of  the  till,  tin-  upplliioccs  used  to  tighten  the 
hose  ill  the  till ;  caniiiKC,  thiit  piirt  of  tbc  press  which 
aiipnortod  the  beil,  a  uciinition  contrary  to  that  oow 
\mcA  :  oaUit  fromu  of  the  curriikgtf,  the  outer  part  of  this 
carriage ;  the  ribs,  the  projecting  pieces,  of  wood,  but 
with  &  Hteel  mil  laid  in,  upon  wbich  tlie  coffin  or  bed 
slipped ;  the  forestay,  tlie  support  of  tlie  end  of  the  presB 
furthest  from  the  cheeks :  the  cheeks,  the  great  upright 
posts  which  held  the  i)la(cQ  and  the  screw  at  all  times, 
anit  the  bed  at  ttic  moment  of  impression ;  the  winter, 
the  thioli  block  below  the  bed  of  the  uress  at  Uiu  time  of 
Impression,  and  which  eniiblos  the  boJ  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  screw ;  the  head,  the  corresponding  piece  above 
the  platen ;  the  spit,  the  axis  upon  which  the  wheel 
turns;  the  wheel,  a  round  cylinder  underneath  the  bed 
of  the  press  u^ioa  which  the  straps  which  draw  the  bed  of 
the  press  are  wound  and  unw<iund ;  the  lounce.  the  han- 
dle to  the  spit  and  wheel ;  the  coffin,  a  square  frame, 
fonning  partof  tlie  bed,  intowhich  the  stone  upon  which 
the  form  was  laid  was  embedded  ;  Ibe  plank,  the  sup- 
port for  the  coffin,  but  longer ;  the  gallows,  the  stay  for 


thetvm 


n  the  bed  w 


and  printing  nmterials  for  his  nephew  to  ae 
in  New  Haven,  found  it  necessa^  to  give  sinci  instruc- 
tions to  Caslon.  the  type-founder,  who  supplied  him. 
This  was  in  1758.    He  says : 

"If  you  can  persuade  vour  press-maker  to  go  out  of 
bis  old  load  a  little  I  would  have  the  ribs  mode  not  witb 


mt;  the  sockets.  Into 


the  face  roundmg  outwards,  as  usual,  but  a  little  hollow 
or  rounding  inwards  from  end  to  end :  and  the  cmntps 
made  of  hard  cast  brass,  fixed  not  across  the  ribs,  but 
longways,  so  as  to  elide  iu  tlic  hollow  face  of  the  ribs. 
The  reason  is  that  brass  and  iron  work  together  iK'tter 
than  iron  and  iron.  Such  a  press  never  gravels ;  the  hol- 
low face  of  the  ribs  keeps  the  oil  better,  and  the  cramps, 
bearing  on  alar^ersurfitee,  do  not  wear,  ao  in  the  coinnion 
method.    Of  this  I  have  hud  many  yeais'  experience." 

The  hand-press  thus  described  and  made  was  in  use 
exclusively  until  about  181)2,  when  the  Btanbope  came 
In.  Its  largest  size  was  medium,  and  its  greatest  prr- 
fonnanco  two  thousand  sheets  a  day,  thus  being  equiva- 
lent to  about  an  hour's  work  on  a  cylinder  press  with  a 
double-medium  form.  Much  of  the  work  thus  done  was 
exceedingly  good,  considering  the  imperfection  of  thcai>- 
paratus.  The  tlrst  attempt  to  make  any  improvement, 
after  the  time  of  Biaew,  was  that  of  Anisson.  a  French 
printer,  who  about  1783  turned  his  attention  to  strength- 
ening the  hand-press.  There  is  no  detailed  account  of 
,■.,..  -■-■--,^  |,y(  j(.  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substitution 


the  form  was  ileposited  prepimilory  for  printing ;  the 
tymi>an  and  frisket,  being  the  sume  as  now  used  ;  and 
the  stay  of  the  ciirriHge,  the  piece  of  wood  which  stopped 
tlie  movement  of  the  coffin.  Other  names  also  were 
used.  A  press  of  the  standard  dimensions  was  six  feel 
and  one  inch  high,  and  between  the  cheeks  one  foot  and 
eleven  inches.  The  cap,  which  projected  over  all,  was 
three  feet  long.  The  total  length,  allowing  for  the  fris- 
ket wbeu  thrown  out,  was  about  eight  feet.  The  largest 
form  which  could  be  taken  was  about  twenty-six  inches 
in  length  and  about  twenty-two  in  width,  but  only  half 
of  tiiis  could  be  printed  at  once,  ns  the  platen  was  not 
large  enough,  being  only  thirteen  by  nmeteen  inches. 
The  strength  of  the  press  was  not  equal  to  printing  a 
whole  medium  sheet,  nor  could  the  pressman  exert  power 
enough.  As  these  presses  were  built  chiefly  by  common 
carpenters  and  joiners,  they  were  fretiuently  defective. 
It  was  not  until  iibout  the  elosc  of  tlie  last  century  tliat 
they  were  luaiiufnctured  by  peraoiis  who  made  a  busi- 
ness of  press-building.    Dr.  franklin,  in  ordering  a  press 


of  iron  for  wood  and  the  use  of  greater  leverage.  Lord 
BUnhope  began  his  experiments  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  aided  in  tJiemby  Walker,  an  ingen- 
ious machinisl.     In  substance,  they  consisted  in  discard- 
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the  fonn  b;  meauH  of  a  syetem  of  levris  wliich  accumu- 
hXe\{  the  |)owcr  towiinis  the  end.  The  ulil  haud-preflB 
ri'guired  as  much  strength  when  tl)c  pull  wus  bvguu  aa 
at  any  time  afWrwarda.     One  nf  tht  ^reat  noveltiea  in 

this  roDitisted  in  having  the  chocka  and  the  v'"' 

'"  "■  ■ '"      i 

]  them  were 

secured  the  liba,  "fhc  extreme  width  of  the  staple  was 
four  feet,  and  the  height  was  three  feet  and  eleven  inches. 
Other  pieces,  ditTeriog  from  those  in  the  wooden  press, 
were  the  T,  the  wooden  frame  upon  which  the  press  was 
slood ;  the  Htandard,  or  forestay,  which  was  in  the  form 
~  a  fork,  and  held  up  the  forward  parts  of  the  press ; 


of  the  screw  and  through  the  lever  communicating  power 
to  it ;  the  long  hciul.  the  arbor  and  the  coupling-l^r.  serv- 
ing tiie  same  purpose ;  Clio  bar  and  handle,  pulled  by  the 
workman  to  make  the  impression :  the  piston,  which  re- 
eeive<l  the  lowercud of  the  screw  ;  the  back  phite  and  top 
pbitp,  twounimportant  parts;  the  balance-iron,  knuckles 
and  weight,  Bervingtocausc  the  bur  and  handle  to  return 
after  giving  an  impression ;  and  the  table,  or  what  is 
(ulled  in  America  the  bed.  Later  pn-ss-niakers  invented 
ticw  names  for  the  parts  which  tliey  introduced.  The 
renult  tif  the  construction  of  tlie  titunbope  press  induced 
uuny  priulcrs  and  some  press-makers  lo  apply  a  system 


ductive  of  goo<l  resultB,  for  the  framework,  desigi 


tluit  the  press  could  ni 


which  were  scimcwliat  inellnetl.  When  pover  was  ap- 
plied they  were  forc*^  iutj>a  |M>rpcndiculur  ]K«itii>D,  thus 
developing  much  pressure.  The  Cogxer  press  was  built 
very  strongly.    It  liad  a  multiplied  cross-arm  lever. 


drawing  about  one-quarter  round  a  coliw,  into  which 
were  fitted  two  studs  of  eusc-hardcned  iron  with  convex 
faces,  whicli,  when  put  into  motion  by  the  lever,  moved 
up  inelined  planes  of  iinei|ual  degrees  of  inclination. 
The  velocity  decreased  and  the  power  increased,  until  In 
the  end  tlie  latter  was  almost  infinite.  This  press  was 
much  used.  Other  presses  in  England  in  early  days  were 
the  Hope,  Stafford,  Barelay,  Watts,  Napier,  I>e  Heine, 
RusseJ,  Proascr,  Brown  nnd  Hidley.  Tlie  Columbian, 
which  arrived  from  America  in  1818,  became  the  popu- 
lar [iress,  anil  with  the  Albion  is  now  the  favorite  in  the 
British  Islands. 

No  extensive  manufacturers  of  wooden  prcttscs  existed 
in  America  in  tlie  last  i-entury.  Adiim  Kaniage.  who  be- 
gan business  in  Philatlelphia  somewhere  about  1800,  was 
the  only  one  of  much  importance.  Ills  presses  had  a  very 
solid  frame  of  wood.  After  iron  pnsiscs  came  in  he  re- 
tonstruetcd  his  old  designs,  substituting  an  iron  bed  for 
the  old  cofiin  and  stone,  and  an  iron  platen  instead  of  a 
wooden  one.     Up  to  1887  he  had  manufactured  twelve 


abou 


23  by  Its,  but  requiring 


lulls.    Washington 


much  less  force,  weakened  and  yielded  under  the  appli- 

ealion  of  so  much  power,  and  speedily  bemnie  so  racked 

■  ■    ot  be  kept  in  order.    The  Stanhope 

e  opposition  from  pressmen,  as  the 


character  of  the  pull  was  so  different  from  that  to  which 
they  had  be<'n  accustomed.    The  original  charge  for  this 

Cres8WaauinetyKuineasforademysize,24by  IBinchea; 
iter  it  was  sold  for  sixty  guineas.  An  iron  Imnd-jjnxs 
of  thiN  size  now  sells  iu  England  at  tliirty-llve  guineas. 
The  press  was  not  introduced  very  rapidly.  In  1830  the 
majority  of  presses  used  in  Kugland  were  wooden  ones, 
which,  until  1845,  were  considerably  emplojred.  Here 
and  there  one  lingered  until  1860.  In  America  an  iron 
press  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  before  1811,  nor 
were  any  made  here  until  about  1817.  Ik-fore  that  time, 
however,  some  daily  papers  In  New  York  and  Pfailadcl- 
phia  hiid  imported  presses  from  England. 

Presses  were  soon  matle  by  many  otlier  persons  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Huthven,  invented  by  a  printer  of 
that  name  in  Edinburgh,  was  in  its  highest  jmrt  no  more 
than  four  feet  liigh.  Tlie  lever  was  iiushod  <iowDward 
by  Ihc  preaaraan's  left  hanil,  aided  by  the  weight  of  his 
body.    TheKoworth  pressdcpeuded  upon  two  iron  rods, 


ami  Smith  jiresses  coHt  at  this  time  |310.     The  original 
price  for  this  Bi7.e  in  America  whs  A400. 

In  1818  George  Clynier.  who  had  invented  a  very  in- 
genious press,  took  it  to  Ijondon  witli  testimonials  from 
the  leading  printers  of  New  Yoric  and  Phlliulelphia.  See 
Ci.vMKit  Puksh.  It  was  very  siicci-ssfiil  Ihero  and  iu  the 
WestofQrealBrituin.and  was  well  received  on  the  Con- 
tinent.   In  this  country,  however,  it  has  bcco  very  little 
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used.  ThcWoflliinj^ton  anil  Smith  presseswere  lower  Id 
price,  very  simple  in  const nictiuo  luid  admirably  built. 
Very  few  rnrclgD  hand -proMKii  or  power-prcaaea  have 
ever  bceo  usctl  on  this  side  of  tliu  wiiUr. 

lu  Amcricsi  the  carliuit  pmiB  uu  the  new  pattern  suc- 
cceilmg  the  Culumbian  was  proluibly  the  Wells.  Tlds 
was  the  invention  of  John  1.  Wells  ol  Hartford.  It  had 
a  systvm  of  ronipound  levers.  The  flnit  of  this  mahe 
was  linisti»l  in  1819.  In  WXi  the  Stunsbiiry  press  began 
to  be  used,  and  in  1821  Peter  Smith  ohtained  a  patent. 


la  a  popular  press  in  New  England.  Several  preaaes  K- 
sembling  tiie  Wasliinglion  were  made  between  1630  and 
1860,  but  all  have  disappeared,  and  at  present  no  other 
hsnd-presa  is  made,  nitii  the  exception  of  tbe  Stansbury, 
used  lor  hat  tips,  and  the  little  amateur  prcsaea.  Binre 
tlie  expiration  of  the  pati!uts  upon  this  machine,  however, 
several  other  firms  than  K.  Iloe  &  Co.  have  taken  up  its 
manufacture.  Certainly  no  piece  of  machinery  could  be 
better  constructed  or  more  suited  to  a  workman. 

The  Washington  preaa  consists  of  two  upright  pieces, 


,     wrought-iron  rod 

msidc,  so  as  to  diminish  the  danger  of  giving  way  when 
rcaisting  the  impression.  Across  the  top  la  a  thick  piece 
of  iron,  against  which  rests  the  end  of  the  upright  lever 
by  which  force  la  applied.  Below  this  deep  head,  and 
separated  about  two  feet,  is  a  corresponcnngly  thick 
transverse  piece  which  holds  up  tbe  bed  when  moved  in. 
The  platen  is  suspended  by  two  coiled  springs  and  two 
rods.  Upon  the  lower  transverse  piece  of  tbe  press  tmt 
the  two  runways  for  tbe  Im^.  At  the  farther  eud  they 
are  sustained  by  a  single  upright  leg.  When  an  impres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  the  fiisket  and  tympan  are  furied 


This  was  the  tlrst  of  the  long  scries  of  patents  granted 
to  tlie  house  now  known  as  K.  Hoe  &  Ck>,  The  press  was 
manufactured  by  them  for  many  years,  but  its  produc- 
tion was  discontinued  about  188U,  aa  the  Wtislilngton 


tagc  tliat  if  the  bar  was  suddenly  let  go  when  an  ii_ 

Rruaaiun  had  Ijeen  taken  it  would  lly  back  with  so  much 
tree  as  to  cause  its  parts  to  Jump  from  tlieir  sockets. 
Its  power  was  obtained,  like  that  of  the  Washington 

Srcss,  from  the  straigbteuiug  of  a  knee-joiut,  but  Oicy 
Iffctt^  in  one  nispect.   In  the  Washington  the  knee-joint 


Arm,  which  iii  tnni  sold  it  to  the  IIocs.  The  latter  also 
afterwaixls  manufactured  the  Stansbury  press.  Adam 
Hnmage  niade  a  wrongbt-iron  press,  differing  consider- 
ably in  ap|>earance  from  uiiy  otiier.  which  is  still  in  lim- 
ited use.  Sh<'lden  Graves  invi-ntcd  a  pn'ss  e.ilkil  llie 
Anicrican,  which  was  manufactured  by  ICumage.  Tlie 
Tufts  press,  numufiictuixid  by  Isaac  Adams,  was  and  still  proofs. 
S56 


down  ;  the  rouncc  is  turned  until  the  be<1  is  directly  un- 
der the  platen  ;  the  handle  of  the  bar  is  pulled,  rMulting 
lu  a  correspouding  movement  in  the  other  levers :  the 

Clatcti  is  forced  down,  makes  the  imprrasion,  and.  aided 
y  the  springs,  the  bar  falls  buck.  The  rouuce  is  then 
turneil  in  Uie  contrary  direction  to  its  pn'vious  motion ; 
the  bed  moves  bock,  the  tympun  and  frlskct  ore  thrown 
up,  the  sheet  is  taken  off.  and  the  bed  is  ready  for  a  new 
rolling  and  the  tympan  for  a  new  sheet  of  paper. 

In  Fmnco  those  who  have  tjccome  Icnown  as  invenlois 
or  manufacturers  of  hand^resses  are  Didot,  Gaveaux, 
Thounelier,  Villebois  and  Frapie.  In  general  these  im- 
provements were  later  than  tuooe  in  England.  In  Ger- 
mouy  Haas.  Freitag,  Iloflman,  Delsler,  Dingier,  Schu- 
macher, llagar  and  others  made  Improvements.  Man; 
hand-presses  arc  still  used  in  Europe  on  job-work  and 
on  work  wliich  would  certainly  be  done  in  this  country 
—  cylinders. 
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haying  sockets  by  which  the  ends  of  the  roller  are  held. 
Some  hand-rollers,  however,  have  two  handles  and  are  of 
considerable  size. 

Handvzitina. — The  deciphering  of  handwriting  is 
one  of  the  most  oiflScult  problems  tSsX  a  printer  has  to 
encounter.  3Io8t  persons  form  some  letters  badly,  but 
some  have  many  bad  ones.  In  each  case  the  difficult 
wonls  can  only  be  translated  by  looking  at  the  context. 
This  difficult}^  is  nearly  always  in  the  lower  case,  for 
when  the  capitals  are  hard  to  decipher  and  stand  in  a 
connection  that  does  not  instantly  reveal  them  there  is 
no  use  in  puzzling  over  them.  The  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted are  nearly  always  in  the  twenty-one  lower-case 
letters  most  used,  j,  k,  x,  q  and  z  occurring  so  infrequent- 
ly that  they  are  not  likely  to  make  the  difficulty.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  rules  which  shall  show  the  irregu- 
larities of  writers.  They  can  only  be  learned  by  careful 
study. 

The  handwriting  of  some  countries  difTcrs  widely  from 
those  of  others.  A  specimen  of  (German  script  letters  is 
shown  under  the  head  of  German,  Printing  in.  The 
nations  which  have  a  handwriting  founded  upon  the 
same  basis  that  English  has  differ  in  many  minor  particu- 
lars. So,  also,  does  the  handwriting  of  tcKiay  differ  from 
that  of  the  last  century,  and  that  from  the  styles  prevail- 
ing in  the  sixteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  To  under- 
stjind  them  a  special  study  must  be  made  of  the  charac- 
ters. This  is  known  as  pahrography.    See  Manuscript. 

Hanging-Galley. — A  small  galley,  with  hooks,  to 
haug  on  the  upper  case.    An  English  usage. 

Hanaing  Indentation. — A  method  of  setting  type 
so  that  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  shall  be  longer  than  the 
others.  The  first  line  is  flush  and  the  second,  third  and 
so  on  indented  an  em  or  two.  This  method  is  used  by 
some  dictionaries,  and  is  largely  employed  on  newspa- 
pers in  book  reviews  when  the  title  oi  a  book  is  set  forth 
at  length.  The  following  from  the  Ilolbrow  Library, 
the  titfe-page  of  the  first  translation  of  a  classic  into  Eng- 
lish made  on  the  American  continent,  is  an  example : 

Ovid's  METAMORpnosis.  Englished  by  Q.  8.  (Georee 
Sandys).  Imprinted  at  London,  1626.  Original  Edi- 
tion .  With  Engraved  Title  by  Cecil  and  Frontispiece 
by  Marshall ;  feok-Plate  of  the  Eari  of  Weems,  1706. 
Two  Plates  by  Picart  Laid  in.  Folio,  half  calf,  red 
edges. 

Hangs. — Type  is  said  to  hang  when  it  is  found  to  be 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  is  also  said  to  be  off  ita 
feet.  The  remedy  for  this,  if  the  type  is  locked  up,  is 
to  unlock  the  form  and  push  up  the  face  with  the  hand 
until  the  type  is  again  perpendicular. 

Hang  the  Platen. — To  tie  the  platen  to  the  hose- 
hooks  in  a  wooden  press. 

Hang  Up  Paper. — To  hang  the  sheets  upon  the  pole 
to  dry  after  they  have  been  printed.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  bookwork  is  now  printed  diy,  and  that 
inks  are  made  which  will  oxidize  very  rapidly,  little  is 
now  done  in  the  way  of  hanging  up  paper.  Yet,  as  in  the 
British  colonies  and  in  England  American  practices  are 
not  followed,  the  following  is  extracted  from  Hansard 
upon  the  subject : 

**  When  the  paper  is  worked  off  the  warehouseman 
takes  the  heap  ana  carries  it  to  the  room  where  poles  are 
fixed  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  the  slieets  to  dry, 
and  this  most  generally  is  the  appropriation  of  every 
room  in  a  printing-office  that  has  sufficient  height  for  the 
paper,  when  hanging  on  the  poles,  to  be  out  of  danger 
from  the  workmen's  lights.  He  lays  the  heap  down  on 
a  stool  or  table  of  a  convenient  height,  then  takes  the 
handle  of  the  peel  in  one  hand  and  lays  the  top  part  down 
upon  the  heap,  so  that  the  upper  ^ge  may  reach  near 
the  middle  of  the  sheet,  and  with  the  other  hand  he 
doubles  up  so  much  of  the  printed  paper  as  he  thinks 
sufficient  to  hang  up  at  one  lift,  which  should  be  about 
seventeen  slieets,  as  near  as  he  can  guess ;  or,  if  he  has 


pole-room  to  hang  them  on,  twelve  and  down  to  six,  ac- 
cording as  he  can  allow  time  for  drying.  Some  ware- 
housemen to  forward  their  work  will  hang  up  a  quire  or 
more  at  a  lift,  which,  through  ita  thickness,  keeps  wet  a 
long  while,  when  it  bears  heavy  on  the  pole ;  besides,  it 
often  draws  out  turpentine  from  the  wood,  which  leaves 
a  yellow  stain  upon  the  paper.  But  supposing  the  poles 
well  seasoned  and  not  likely  to  stain,  still  it  is  hazaidous 
and  ought  on  no  account  to  be  allowed.  Some  kinds  of 
paper  are  much  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others,  and 
particularly  that  part  which  rests  on  the  pole,  as  it  re- 
tains the  water  better  than  the  sides,  which,  having  the 
advanta^  of  the  air  circulating  between,  get  diy  first. 
*' Having  thus  doubled  the  first  lift  on  the  peel  he 
shifts  the  peel  with  his  right  hand  two  or  three  inches 
towards  the  lift,  and  then  taking  an  equal  quantity  for 
another  lift  doubles  that  on  the  peel,  and  continues  so 
doing  until  he  has  got  as  many  lifts  as  the  peel  will  carry. 
Then  he  raises  it,  holding  it  aslant,  that  the  Sorter  fold  of 
the  sheets  may  open  from  the  peel  in  order  to  convey  them 
over  the  pole ;  and  then  drawing  the  peel  from  under 
rests  the  lifts  on  the  pole,  and  inserting  one  end  of  the 
peel  so  as  to  take  all  the  lifts  but  one  he  raises  them  so 
as  to  slide  easily,  leaving  the  next  lift  lapping  about  one 
inch  over  the  first,  proofing  in  the  same  manner  till  he 
has  disposed  of  all  the  lifts  he  cairied  up  by  that  loading 
of  the  peel.  He  then  at  his  table  reloads  and  proceeds 
as  before.  It  will  sometimes  be  necessary,  when  the  end 
of  a  pole  is  exposed  to  any  strong  current  of  air,  as  a 
window,  &c.,  to  lock  the  last  lift.  This  is  done  by  fold- 
ing a  lift  two  or  three  times  so  as  to  concentrate  its 
weight  in  a  small  compass.  By  hanging  this  over  the 
last  lift  near  the  window  it  will  generally  prevent  the  air 
from  taking  the  sheets  off  the  poles." 

Hansard,  LfUke,  an  eminent  English  printer,  was 
bom  in  Norwich,  England,  in  1748,  and  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  Stephen  White  of  that  city.  When  he 
was  clear  of  his  time  he  went  to  London  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  office  of  John  Hughs,  where  his  extraordi- 
nary diligence  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  man  to 
assist  William  Day,  the  manager.  When  Mr.  Day  died 
the  whole  management  devolvefl  upon  Mr.  Hansard.  In 
1799  he  became  a  partner,  and  in  the  following  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  entire  proprietorship  of  the  business.  The 
office  which  he  thus  held  in  possession  was  perhaps  the 
first  in  the  world  at  that  time  m  respect  to  the  speed  with 
which  work  could  be  turned  out.  The  government 
offices  in  Vienna  and  Paris  were  for  learned  works ;  Didot 
and  other  great  French  printers  paid  little  attention  to 
dispatch,  and  the  London  offices  were  small  compared 
with  their  present  dimensions.  The  daily  papers,  from 
which  something  could  have  been  learned  were  they  like 
those  of  the  present  day,  only  employed  eight  or  ten  men 
on  composition  and  five  or  six  on  presswork.  Mr.  Han- 
sard was  a  man  gifted  with  the  power  of  organizing  and 
controlling  business,  and  endowed  with  the  utmost  en- 
ergy. He  possessed  particular  skill  in  casting  off  copy 
ana  also  in  laying  out  tables,  both  very  necessary  on  hur- 
ried government  work.  A  branch  printing-office  was 
opened  to  accommodate  his  busin<>8s,  his  sonsl)eing  taken 
into  partnership  with  him  under  the  title  of  Luke  Han- 
sard &  Sons.  He  died  in  1828,  but  the  business  is  still 
carried  on. 

Hansard,  Thomas  Curson,  an  eminent  printer  of 
Tendon,  was  the  sou  of  Luke  Hansard,  for  many  years 
printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  began  business 
m  1805  in  Peterborough  court,  where  he  was  the  succes- 
sor to  Thomas  Rickaby ,  and  on  tlie  expiration  of  his  lease 
in  1823  removed  to  a  more  central  location  in  Paternos- 
ter row.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  I/ondon.  His  reputation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  publication  of  his  Typographia,  a  well- 
conceived  and  well-executed  book,  in  which  he  gives 
thorough  directions  for  carrying  on  every  part  of  a  print- 
ing-office, together  with  many  historical  and  illustrative 
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notes.  He  was  in  1810  impriBoned  three  months  for  a. 
libel  of  which  he  was  only  toe  prioter  and  which  did  not 
come  under  his  observation  until  the  matter  had  been 
sent  out.  He  was  verj  succesaful  in  his  business,  and 
the  tmde  are  indebted  to  him  tor  man;  valuable  ideas. 
In  ISOe  he  became  con- 
cerned in  the  publlcatioD 
of  Hansard's  ParlUmen. 
taiy  Debntea.  a  steno- 
graphic reproduction  of 
speeches  in  Parliament, 
a  woric  since  carried  on 
bj  hie  successors.  These 
publicationa  comprise 
nearly  five  hundred  portly 
volumes.  Healsobrtiught 
out  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials  and  a  Parliamen- 
tary History  of  England. 

ilumes  in  re 
He   died  < 
May  14. 1888.    His  son,  of 
the  same  name,  wrote  the 
article  o 
pffdia  B 
of  1859. 

Hard  Impreoelon. — Where  ho  much  impreaaion  la 
given  as  to  force  the  types  into  the  paper. 

Hard  Ink. — Inic  when  too  much  boiled  ia  thus  desig- 
nated.— Jaeobi. 

Hard  Juatlfyiiig— If  a  comj>oBitor  fills  hia  stick 
very  stlfF  with  letters  or  spaces  it  is  said  to  be  hard  jus- 
tified,— Moxon. 

Hard  Packing. — An  American  system  of  making 
ready  for  printing  dry  paper. — Jaeobi.  A  full  account 
of  this  will  be  found  under  Makhjo  Roast. 

Hard  Paper.— Paper  with  a  smooth,  hard  surface 
and  compact  body.  It  is  a  writing-paper.  Tfje  best 
quality  is  tub-sized  and  loft-dried  hy  the  slow  process  of 
atmospheric  evaporation.  A  well-made  tub^ized  and 
loft-dried  paper  will  permit  the  use  of  the  most  caustic 
ink  wiUiout  spreading  or  blotting,  will  admit  of  a  free 
and  rapid  motion  of  the  flncat  pen  without  any  scrateh- 
ing  of  the  surface,  and  if  of  the  best  stock  may  be  folded 
and  refolded  without  cracking  the  fibres. 

Hard  Pull.— When  the  bar  of  the  press  goes  stiffly 
It  Is  said  to  be  a  hard  pull, — Savage. 

Hard  THTork.— With  compositors,  ill-written  copy, 
much  Italic,  Latin  or  Greek  or  marginal  notes,  or  few 
breaks,  Ac.,  is  called  bad,  heavy,  hardwork  ;  with  press- 
men, small  letter  and  a  large  form  is  called  hard  work. — 

JfiwR. 

Harpel,  Oscar  Heoir,  a  Cincinnati  printer  of  high 
reputation  who  Dubliahed  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Print- 
erdom  and  the  Typograph.  or  Book  of  Specimens,  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  much  of  theprearnt  high  condi- 
tion of  American  printing  ia  due  to  Harpel.  His  borders 
and  combinations,  and  the  skillful  selections  for  adorn- 
ment made  by  him  from  the  specimea-books.  had  been 
Bvviously  unknown,  but  were  immediately  imitated, 
e  was  an  easy  and  graceful  veraiQer.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  been  a  reaident  in  Cincin- 
nati for  fifteen  or  more  yeara  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  November  20, 1681.  in  Louisville,  Ky,  He 
was  about  fifty  years  ot  age. 

Harper  A  Brothero.— This  eminent  publishing  Arm 
was  founded  by  two  printers.  James  ana  John  Harper. 
The  former  was  bom  on  April  18, 1795,  and  the  latl«r  on 
January  22, 1797.  Their  father.  Joseph  Harper,  lived  at 
Middle  Village,  some  five  miles  cast  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  where  lie  was  a  carpenter.  James  in  his  fifteenth 
year  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  printer,  went  to 
New  York  and  sought  and  found  a  place,   lie  was  duly 


ticed  in  1812  to  Jonathan  Beymour,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  printer  in  New  York,  and  he 
profited  by  the  instruction  there  given.  Five  years  was 
the  term  of  service  in  each  case.  When  James  Harper 
completed  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  in  several  otiier 
offices,  includlngSeymour'B,  having  as  press  companion 
there  Thurlow  weed.  As  soon  as  Jonn  was  free,  he 
having  purchased  a  portion  of  his  time  from  his  master, 
the  two  brothers  formed  a  partnership  as  J.  &  J.  Harper. 
They  had  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  their  father 
lent  them  a  little  more.  With  this  they  bought  a  second- 
band  wooden  press  and  some  type,  also  second-hand. 
The  oIKce  was  on  Dover  street.  Bhortty  after  Joseph 
Wesley  Harper  was  apprenticed  to  hia  two  older  broth- 
ers. The  first  book  pnnte>d  by  them  waa  Beneca's  Morals. 
The  publisher  was  Evert  Duyckinck,  a  veteran  book- 


during  the  lifetime  of  any  of  the  Harper  brothers  k 
also  Mineca's  Morals,  sixty  years  after.  It  issued  from 
the  press  on  the  day  that  Fleteher  Harper  died.  Two 
removals  were  caused  by  fire,  first  to  180  Fulton  street, 
near  Broadway,  and  then  to  280  Pearl  street.  They  very 
early  established  a  high  reputation  among  bookseUersfor 
swiftness  and  accuracy,  and  their  work  Increased  very 
rapidly.  In  1818  or  181B  they  began  to  publish  for  them- 
selves, but  still  did  work  for  others.  They  did  not  dis- 
continue genera]  printing  until  about  1836.  In  1828 
Joseph  Wesley  Harper  was  taken  into  partnership,  hav- 
ing completed  hia  time,  and  Fletcher  Harper  became  an 
apprentice.  In  1827  he  also  was  admitted  to  the  finn. 
At>out  this  time  a  bindery  was  added,  and  in  1630  a 
alercotyping  establishment.  The  business  ha<l  then  be- 
come tne  lareest  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  it  has  since 
maintained  tnis  position,  with  the  exception  of  the  gov- 
cmmcufoiflce,  which  is  larger.  For  years  the  members 
of  thia  firm  kept  no  accounts  against  one  another,  each 
drawing  from  the  common  fund  a  '  ' 
quired.  In  1880  they  wi 
1833  the  title  of  the  firm  w 
While  at  all  ti 


8  publishing  original  works,  the 
bulk  of  their  labors 
for  many  years  waa  in 
reproducing  English 
b<mks.  Their  skill  as 
printers  enabled  them 
to  execute  this  work 
with  more  haste  than 
their  neighbors,  and 
many  of  their  moder- 
ate-sized books  were 
brought  out  in  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight 
hours.  Several  series 
of  books  for  libraries 
and  schools  were  pub- 
lished which  were  in 
great  demand,  such  as  ■ 
Uie  Family  Library. 
About  1883  they  be- 
gan to  use  a  power- 
Ercsa,  but  it  did  not 
ave  n  fellow  for  five 
or  six  yesra,  the  other  machines  In  1885  bring  thirty -seven 
hand-presses.  About  1840  Adams  preaaes  were  more  ex- 
tensively used,  and  in  1842  they  printed  upon  one  ot  them 
Harper's  Family  Bible,  the  first  large  work  published  in 
America  for  which  overlays  were  systematically  made 
and  the  forms  thoroughly  made  ready.  On  this  book, 
too,  the  first  American  electrotypes  were  used,  the  crude 
process  which  was  then  adoptt^  destroying  the  wood- 
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UDtit  1890  they  occupied  eevprel  buildings  on  Cliff 
street  not  made  for  a  pnntiDg-olBce.  A  new  edifice  waa 
then  erected  in  Frenklin  square.  Uq  December  lU.  1858, 
a  workman  threw  a  lighted  matcli  into  what  he  Buppoaed 
to  be  a  pail  of  water,  Dut  which  proveil  to  be  camphene, 
a  highly  inflammable  liquid.  The  flumea  spread  rapidlj. 
imil  in  a  few  hours  everything  was  deatroyod.  With 
great  energy  tbe  brothers  proceed  to  re-establisli  their 
bualnesB.    Kew  plates  were  manufactured,  other  preasea 


Three  years  before  this  the  Harpers  had  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  Harper's  Ma^ziue,  which  proved  a  success  at 
ouce.  In  1857  the  WeeUy  was  issue<l.  ]jat«r  periodicals 
have  been  the  Bazar,  a  ladies'  journal,  and  Young  Folks, 
for  children.  All  these  hsye  been  eminently  successful. 
Among  the  moat  difllcult  works  publiabed  )i^  them  in  lat-e 
years,  considered  from  the  printing  standpoint,  have  been 
a  Qreck  Lexicon,  edited  by  Henry  Drisfer,  and  McClin- 
tock  and  Strong's  Cyclop^ia.  In  tlieir  establlahment 
every  process  of  making  a  book  is  performed,  from  writ- 
iug.  illustrating  ami  engraving  to  biniling  and  sclIiuK. 

James  Harper  waa  in  1844  mayor  of  New  York.  All 
of  the  brothers  were  earnest  Methodists  and  gave  largely 
in  charity.  JamesHarpcrdIedonMarch25, 1889,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  thrown  from  a  carriage.  Joseph  Wes- 
ley died  on  February  14.  1870 ;  John  on  April  22,  1875. 
and  Fletcher  on  May  29, 1877.  They  were  Bucccetlc<l  by 
their  sons,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  grandsona,  numbering 
among  them  many  men  of  ability.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  are  Joseph  W.  Harper,  John  W.  Harper, 
i.  Henry  Harper,  Jolin  Harper,  James  Tbomc  Harper 
and  Horatio  H.  Harper. 

Harrla,  Banjamln,  publisher  of  the  flrst  newspaper 
in  America,  issued  by  him  at  the  Loudon  Coffee  House  in 
Boston  on  September  25.  IGOO,  and  entitled  Publick  Oc- 
currences. It  was  printed  on  three  pages  of  a  folded 
sheet,  leaving  one  page  blank,  with  two  columns  to  each 
page,  anil  each  page  was  about  eleven  inclies  in  length. 
Richard  Pierce  was  the  printer.  It  was  intended  to  issue 
this  journal  monthly,  but  the  authorities  condemned  it. 
alleging  that  it  came  out  contrary  to  law,  and  contained 
"reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."  They  strictly  for- 
bade "  anything  in  print,  without  license  Hrst  obtained 
from  those  appointed  by  the  goveninient  to  grant  the 
same."  This  seemed  sufficient  to  crush  the  newspaper, 
and  its  existence  waa  forgotten  until  a  copy  was  aincov- 
ered  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Felt  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in 
London  aomo  fifty  years  ago.  No  other  newspaper  was 
started  in  Boston  until  1704.  Harris  was  an  Englishman 
who  had  been  in  the  pillory  for  unlawful  printmg.  He 
went  to  New  England,  where  he  was  by  turns  bookseller, 
coffee-house  keeper  and  printer,  becoming  the  olllclal 

Srinler  of  Massachusetts  m  1692.  but  returning  to  I.on- 
aa  ^mut  1694.  There  he  was  a  printer  and  bookaeller 
in  Gracechurch  street,  and  published  a  newspaper  called 
tiie  LtHidon  Poet.  Dunton  dcacribes  him  as  both  ingen- 
kius  uid  innocent. 

Haniobairg— Tbe  capital  of  Pcnnsylviwia.  Print- 
bg  l)egau  here  in  1791.  with  the  Oracle  of  Dauphin,  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  city  is  now  a  considerable  cen- 
tre of  Job-printmg.  anditdoes  the  printing  for  the  State. 
"There  are  now  Ave  dailies  and  eight  other  periodicals 
published  there.  Much  boolcbinding  machinery  is  man- 
ufactured in  Harriaburg. 

HaiTOan,  Oilbart  King,  an  inventor  of  printing 
machinery,  waa  bom  at  Corfu,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y., 
on  September  23.  1885,  He  waa  graduated  from  the 
Brockport  Collegiate  Institute,  assisted  in  surveying  a 
part  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  between  Batt    '" 


of  the  Buffalo  Dally  Courier,  and  the  next  year  was  the 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sauford.  Warren  &  Har- 
iDun,  wnich  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  Courier. 


They  also  did  a  large  job-printing  buBiness.  In  1859  he 
secured  a  patent  covering  the  attachment  of  a  conaecu- 
tive  numlwriug  wheel  to  a  Gordon  Firefly  press,  thus 
allowin?  the  production  of  consecutively  numbered  rail- 
road ticKcts.  So  much  bad  the  demand  for  tickets  in- 
creased that  he  devised  a  railway  coupon  ticket  printing- 
press,  which  would  print  and  number  consecutively  any 
railway  coupon  ticket  under  thirty  inchea  in  length,  or 
would  produce  in  an  liour  10,000  consecutively  num- 
bered railroad  single  tickets,  as  might  be  desired.  The 
first  ticket  on  the  cnn- 
Hccutively  numbered 
plan  by  a  printing- 
press  waa  here  pro- 
duced, It»»s]nl800 
and  tlie  ticket  read 
from  New  lorK  to 
Washington  Then 
were  six  ccitipona  In 
March,  1862  ^lessra 
Sanfotd  and  Harroun 
removeil  to  Is  ew  Y  ork 
city,  liavtuff  sold  their 
rig'hta  in  the  Conner 
to  Mr.  Warren  and 
tiiken  bis  ticket-pnut- 
'  n  g     establishment 


An  H 


atnse  business 


ladone     Ini 
tiou  with  consecutive 

numbering  came  the 
invention  of  cunctl 
ing  stamps  witli changeable  dates  cawsforholdingtick- 


punctiea  to  cancel  with  cachiiavinga  distinctive  de- 
vice, and  n  gnat  number  of  blanks  and  blank  booka  so 
that  the  tickets  could  be  followed  fnim  printing  till  de- 
struction. Many  of  tbe  methods  were  imitated  in  bank- 
ing, Insurance  and  general  business.  When  Mr.  Harroun 
began  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  paper  made  in  rolls 
except  for  wall-paper,  and  no  paper  manufacturer  waa 
wilting  to  undertake  to  furnish  him  with  paper  thus  put 
up.  Mnally,  by  subsidizing  a  New  Haven  tirm  of  paper 
manufacturers  and  giving  them  a  bond  of  indemnity, 
they  put  in  tlie  proper  machinery  and  lie  obtained  what 
he  desired.  Shortly  afterwards  Bullock  began  using  pa- 
per in  the  sjime  way.  In  1868  Mr,  Harroun  retired  from 
business,  selling  out  his  interest,  and  sought  to  improve 
hia  health  by  a  long  voyage.  Since  his  return  he  has  been 
engag^  chielly  in  hia  own  private  affairs. 

'H.B.rty,  Daild.  a  printer  who  aerved  an  apprentice- 
ship to  Keimer  in  Philadelphia  and  succeedea  him  in 
businesa.  He  was  extravagant  and  became  involved, 
anil  within  a  year  followed  Keimer  to  Barbados,  employ- 
ing his  former  master  as  a  journeyman.  He  again  hod 
businesa  troubles,  and  sold  his  establishment  toK eimer, 
who  found  friends  to  help  him  in  the  purchase.  Harry 
then  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  became  a  farmer. 

H&rtford.— Thomas  Green  began  printing  in  Hart- 
ford in  1764,  Ebeuezer  Watson  being  a  partner  for  two 
years.  In  1769  the  latter  became  proprietor,  but  died  in 
1777.  His  widow  continued,  in  partnership  with  Good- 
win, until  she  married  Barziliailliulson,  thuacarnrlngon 
business  for  a  long  time.  Since  the  Revolution  Hartford 
has  been  an  important  town  in  respect  to  typography. 
At  that  time  and  for  yeara  afterwards  the  "Hartford 
wits"  had  H  high  reputation,  and  several  of  them  pub- 
lished hooka.  One  bookseller  there  brought  out  many 
works  designed  for  children,  and  it  also  was  a  great  cen- 
tre of  Bible  printing.  Later  it  was  and  still  remains  the 
chief  town  in  the  subscription  book  business,  many  firms 
having  grown  rich  from  prosecuting  thia  calling.  As  a 
natural  consequence  much  printing  is  done  there.  It  is 
also  a  centre  in  the  insurance  interest.  Four  daily  and 
sixteen  other  newspapers  arc  published  in  Hartford. 
Two  typesetting  machines  are  manufactured  there. 


AMEHICAN  DtVTIONAST  OF 
Hi^ttsialST',  Robert,  the  inventor  of  a  typcBetting      ncis  uf  the  guide-plate  beneath,  and  also  come  directly 


and  Hftcrwanls  was  employed  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
in  Buperint«nding  the  erection  of  cotton-Bpinnina:  ma- 
chinery. Subsequeutly  he  was  engaged  in  tlie  Calcutta 
mint.  In  1863,  having  been  prostrated  by  fever,  he  re- 
turned to  Manchester,  hia  nttcution  ttien  bemg  called  to 
the  subject  of  setting  type  by  niacbincry.  He  had  a 
brother  who  wasaprinter.imd  in  his  woric  saw  how  slow- 
ly hand  cumpoaitiou  was  executed.  In  June,  1897,  he 
took  out  his  tlr«t  patent,  and  iu  April,  1859,  produccil  a 
complete  mach me,  tberesultof  long  practical  tests.  Dis- 
covering that  the  appnratusBufferedfrom  thelacltof  an 
cfOcient  distributer,  he  turned  hiB  attention  iu  this  direc- 
tion, and  in  18T3  produced  one  which  was  Batisfactorr. 
A  short  time  before  hia  death,  which  happened  on  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1889,  he  completed  a  ruby  (agutc)  machine,  the 
firat  ever  made  which  would  set  that  size  of  type. 

Hkttenley  Compoilnq^-M&chliie — A  machine 
built  by  Robert  Uatteisley  of  Manchester,  England,  and 


^'d 


his  successors.  Upon  a  frame  about  three  feel  square 
and  five  feet  high,  without  the  pedestal,  are  iield  two 
type-charges,  upper  and  lower  case,  which  coutnin  the 
supply  of  iettem  in  horizontal  channels.  The  ends  of 
these  channels  abut  and  fit  over  the  converging  chan- 


is  just  sufficient  opening  to  permit  the  letter  to  peM 
eefy  into  the  converging  channels  of  the  gui<le-plat«, 


line  is  drawn  down  and  pushed  into  the  end  of  a  machine 
composing-stick  which  will  hold  sixty  lines  of  minion. 
The  operator  spaces  out  the  matter  as  needed  from  two 
Bpace-bowls  placed  close  to  the  atick,  and  prcceedB  witli 
the  next  line.  With  this  machine  there  is  a  distributer, 
which  is  generally  attended  by  girls.  The  two  empty 
tvpe-charKCB  from  the  composing -machine  arc  jilaced 
side  by  side  across  an  inclined  plane.  A  galley,  similar 
to  that  ordinarily  used  in  printing-ofllces.  is  provided  for 
holding  the  matter  to  be  distributed,  and  a  small  steel 
plate,  to  which  is  lixcd  an  index-bar.  is  situated  at  Uie 
ends  of  the  chauuels  of  tiie  sup  ply -tables.  At  the  front 
edge  of  this  steel  plutc  is  placM  u  double  row  of  V- 
toothed  steel  combs.  When  the  column  of  matter  ha« 
been  slipped  upon  the  galley  a  line  is  taken  or  sliced  off 
from  its  end  into  h  distributing-stick  held  in  the  hand. 
This  is  practically  a  box  capable  of  holding  one  line, 
and  connected  with  mechanism  by  which  the  letters  are 
puslied  into  the  supply- tables.  The  operator  having  read 
the  line  contaiiied  in  the  stick  points  each  letter  at  the 
corresponding  letter  indented  on  the  index-bar.  and  the 
V  comb  before  mentioned  briugs  the  stick  into  exact 

Eosition  for  the  openings  of  the  channels,  while  mecban- 
im  connected  with  the  stick  pushes  the  letter  down  the 
channel.  The  stick  being  brought  back  the  pusher  re- 
covers ita  position  and  is  ready  to  eject  the  nest  letter. 
The  mechanism  is  such  thai  it  is  impossible  for  letters 
of  greater  thicknesses  than  the  proper  one  to  be  passed 
into  the  ebannet,  and  as  the  type  is  distributed  into  the 
supply -tables  in  rows  face  upwards  correction  is  made 
convenient  anil  clean  cases  are  insured.    A  ftrrtlie  charge 
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which  may  thus  be  entirely  recharged  with  type  in  half 
a  minute.  The  girls  soon  get  expert,  and  earn  twenty 
shillings  a  week,  at  a  penny  a  thousand  ens,  or  four  cents 
a  thousand  ems,  thus  maKing  their  week's  work  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  ems.  The  type- 
setter claims  a  speed  of  three  thousand  ems  an  hour. 

Hat-Tip  Press.— A  press  used  to  print  by  gold-leaf 
upon  silk  or  satin  for  the  interior  of  a  hat.  llie  plate 
or  types  must  be  hot.  The  methods  are  the  same  as  in 
bookbinding. 

Hatton  Machine. — A  small  treadle  platen  machine 
manufactured  in  England. 

Haqgae  (Fr.).— An  overlay. 

*"  HaTen  Cap. — In  England,  a  size  of  brown  paper 
26  by  21  inches. 

Head. — 1.  The  space  at  the  head  of  the  page.  2.  The 
top  of  a  book.  8.  The  title  or  caption  of  an  article  in  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  4.  The  end  of  a  stick,  or  the 
solid  part  against  which  the  end  of  a  line  presses.  5.  A 
solid  block  of  wood,  used  in  the  hand-press  of  the  last 
century  and  before,  situated  some  little  distance  above 
the  bed,  and  against  which  acts  tlie  screw  used  to  give 
the  impression  to  a  sheet.  This  is  resisted  below  both 
by  the  bed  and  the  winter,  a  correspondingly  thick  block. 

Head  and  Tail. — The  top  and  bottom  of  a  book. 

Head-Band. — The  ornamental  piece  of  silk  or  cot- 
ton used  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  back  of  a  book  to 
give  a  finish  to  it. 

Heading-Chases. — Chases  made  for  the  headings 
in  account-books  and  in  blanks.  They  are  wide,  but  of 
little  length. 

Head-Liine. — The  caption  at  the  head  of  the  page, 
in  the  same  line  with  the  folio.  In  a  newspaper,  the 
caption  of  an  article. 

Head-Page. — The  first  or  dropped  page  of  a  book, 
or  one  of  its  chapters  or  sections. 

Head-Pieces. — Engraved  blocks  of  wood  used  at 
the  lieads  of  chapters  and  divisions  of  books  to  take  away 
the  impression  of  bareness  which  these  great  open  spaces 
would  otherwise  give,  or  for  purposes  of  pure  ornament. 
They  may  also  be  in  type  metal  or  on  steel  or  copper, 
although  the  last  are  very  rare.  Printers  who  do  a  busi- 
ness of  any  size  ought  to  have  numbers  of  these  ennttved 
for  their  own  use,  and  not  depend  upon  the  stock  derive<l 
from  the  type-founder.  They  give  an  individuality  to 
their  work  which  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise.  Ii  in- 
tended for  long  use  it  is  well  to  conventionalize  them  and 
make  the  lines  of  some  considerable  thickness.  Very  fine 
lines  will  soon  wear  away.    See  Tail-Pieces. 

Head-Role. — The  rule  sometimes  used  after  a  head- 
line in  a  book ;  the  rule  at  the  top  of  a  page  of  a  news- 
paper. 

Headsticks. — ^Furniture  put  at  the  head  of  pages, 
when  imposing,  to  make  margin. 

Heads  and  Signatures  are  included  in  the  meas- 
urement of  pages  by  the  employing  printer,  as  they  used 
to  be  by  the  journeyman.  This  type  must  be  supplied 
and  put  into  its  place  as  well  as  the  other  lines,  and  it 
must  always  be  charged  for. 

Health. — Much  attention  should  be  paid  in  printing- 
oflices  and  bookbinderies  to  health.  There  is  nothing 
really  iniurious  to  life  in  either  printing  or  bookbinding, 
but  the  Dad  sanitary  arrangements  frequently  found  and 
the  carelessness  of  those  employed  in  these  occupations 
frequently  result  in  permanent  mjury.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  when  most  printing-offices  were  in  garrets, 
drinking  habits  were  common,  and  closets  were  not  pro- 
vided, health  was  early  impaired ;  but  at  present  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  at  work  m  printing-ofiices  men  who  are 
past  seventy  years  of  age,  and  there  arc  a  number  now 
living  in  New  York  who  are  past  eighty.  One  at  eighty- 
five  goes  regularly  to  his  employment.    The  needs  of  the 


trade  are  good  liffht,  air  and  water ;  freedom  from  dust 
and  draft ;  sufficient  heat  and  necessary  conveniences. 
All  offices  should  be  laid  out  so  that  the  compositor  shall 
have  abundant  light  upon  Ids  cases.  If  he  learns  his 
trade  in  a  dark  comer  it  is  likely  to  result  in  his  picking 
up  false  motions,  for  he  cannot  see  how  to  take  up  his 
letters  correctly.  His  eyes  are  certain  to  be  strainea  and 
to  become  injured  by  the  undue  tax,  and  a  habit  of  rub- 
bing them  is  engendered.  Perhaps  rubbing  them,  if  the 
knuckle  were  perfectly  clean,  would  not  result  in  much 
harm,  but  it  is  most  generally  done  with  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  the  lead  dust  enters,  inflaming  the  eye,  de- 
scending through  the  lachrymal  canal  into  the  nose  and 
thence  mto  the  mouth  and  stomach.  Colics  and  lead- 
poisoning  result  from  this,  if  long  kept  up,  and  falling- 
wrist  is  an  extreme  injury  from  it.  The  harm  done, 
however,  does  not  usually  go  as  far  as  this.  The  fingers 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  eye  when  there  is 
the  least  lead-dust  upon  them.  Until  a  generation  ago 
it  was  common  for  compositors  to  put  tlieir  wet  cases  by 
the  fire  to  dry  them.  The  compound  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony of  which  type  metal  is  maae  gives  off  when  heated 
very  injurious  fumes,  and  paralysis  and  lead-poisoning 
were  then  much  more  common  than  now.  Tne  fingers 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  a  sore  or  wound,  as  tney 
irritate  and  keep  up  the  inflammation  or  injury  by  the  me- 
tallic dust  there  deposited.  Dust  also  enters  the  nose  and 
mouth  from  blowing  out  cases,  which,  however,  is  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time.  This  cleaning  should  always  be 
done  in  a  closet  away  from  the  composing-room,  as  the 
dust  if  blown  out  there  immediately  settles  on  other  ob- 
jects in  that  room.  A  convenient  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  dust  is  to  take  the  wire  case-covers  now  made, 
fasten  them  on  securely,  reverse  the  case  and  then  knock 
out  what  remains,  blowing  off  that  which  is  upon  the 
type.  This  is  an  easier  and  more  perfect  way  than  by 
blowing  out  the  whole. 

The  windows  should  be  high  and  broad,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  upper  sashes  can  be  let  down.  Curtains 
should  be  at  every  window  in  which  the  sun  ever  shines. 
There  must  be  an  abundtmce  of  water,  and  more  than 
one  faucet  or  wash-dish  for  washing  hands,  if  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  is  at  all  gn>at.  Soap  and  towels 
should  be  provided  by  the  office,  and  the  latter  should  be 
frequently  changed.  There  is  no  excuse  anywhere,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  an  electrotype-room,  for  the  black  towels 
which  are  occasionally  found.  In  cases  where  the  office 
will  not  provide  towels,  the  compositor  should  do  so  him- 
self. The  place  for  washing  should  be  light,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  hands  can  be  clearly  seen.  Permission 
to  eat  lunches  in  the  rooms  should  not  be  given  to  those 
who  will  not  see  to  this  very  important  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  that  lead-dust  is  poison.  There 
should  be  some  contrivance  for  boiling  a  kettle  of  water 
in  the  room  or  near  by,  that  tea  or  coiice  can  be  made  by 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  go  out.  If  the  office,  however, 
is  large  and  rich  and  can  spare  the  space,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  set  aside  a  room  where  a  dozen  men  can  sit  down 
at  once  and  eat  their  lunches.  It  would  be  better  still, 
however,  if  the  men  should  go  to  their  homes.  It  is  much 
more  advantageous  to  them.  Heat  should  be  properly 
attended  to.  There  are  certain  men  who  wish  the  ther- 
mometer kept  beyond  70  degrees,  and  some  even  desire 
it  as  high  as  74,  while  there  are  others  who  would  prefer 
to  have  it  at  65,  64,  63,  or  even  62.  Those  who  desire 
these  extremes  are  always,  however,  in  the  minority,  and 
the  range  may  be  limitecl  from  66  to  70,  and  the  exact 
degree  can  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  men.  The 
foreman's  feelings  are  not  a  guide.  He  does  not  exercise 
as  much  as  some  of  the  others,  and  he  very  frequently 
wears  a  coat  the  whole  time.  Ventilation  should  be  seen 
to  by  an  engineer,  and  ought  to  be  good. 

An  abunaance  of  water-closets  should  be  provided, 
those  for  the  men  sepantte  from  and  at  some  distance 
from  those  of  the  women.  They  should  be  provided  with 
tanks  overhead,  so  that  a  sufficiency  of  water  will  always 
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be  available  to  flush  out  the  pipes.  Toilet-paper  is  dearer 
than  waste-paper,  but  the  bills  for  plumbing  are  far  more 
moderate  where  the  former  is  usea. 

With  artificial  light  there  is  danger  that  the  eyes  may 
Buffer,  particularly  with  electric  lights  which  show  tlie 
pulsations  of  the  engine  which  gives  power.  A  shade 
^ould  be  worn  over  the  eyes  with  all  artificial  lights. 
In  country  towns  where  petroleum  is  used  workmen 
must  be  cautioned  against  turning  their  lights  down.  It 
saves  a  little  oil,  but  the  combustion  then  becomes  very 
imperfect  and  the  air  is  soon  filled  with  deleterious  fumes. 
The  practice  results  in  lung  diseases.  Petroleum  should 
never  be  burned  except  with  the  flame  at  its  utmost,  just 
below  the  smoking-point.  Ice  should  be  supplied  to  the 
men  and  women  at  the  expense  of  the  office.  It  is  un- 
hygienic, but  is  craved  by  every  one  in  siunmer  time,  and 
also  prevents  many  men  from  resorting  to  ale-houses 
and  beer-gardens.  No  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  al- 
lowed, nor  any  so-called  tempenmce  drinks  peddled.  As 
made  by  or  for  peddlers  they  are  vile  concoctions ;  but 
ginger  pop  and  lemonade,  made  in  the  place,  are  not  lia- 
ble to  the  same  objections.  Peddlers  should  be  forbid- 
den to  bring  in  decayed  bananas  or  fruit,  or  anything 
which  is  injurious  to  health,  and  the  foreman  should 
occasionally  stop  them  and  examine  their  baskets.  A 
mutual  medical  assistance  society  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have,  charging,  say,  twenty  cents  a  week  to  each  man 
and  giving  him  five  dollars  a  week  in  case  of  sickness,  or 
charging  more  and  granting  a  greater  allowance.  Such 
societies  are  in  existence  in  nearly  all  of  the  larger  offices 
in  New  York. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  said  that 
computations  have  been  made  in  England  about  the 
death  rate  among  printers.  Dr.  Ogle,  who  conducted 
the  inquiries,  states  that  the  death  rate  has  lessened  ma- 
terially. According  to  the  results  in  other  occupations 
there  would  have  been  a  mortality  of  1,071  out  of  an  as- 
sumed population  of  64,641  printers  between  the  age  of 
twentv-fi  ve  and  sixty-five.  Their  real  mortality  was  678, 
three  beiu^  occasioned  by  lead-poisoning.  The  amount 
of  lead-poi.soning,  however,  in  a  given  industry  is  not,  as 
Dr.  Ogle  points  out,  to  Ix^  measuml  so  well  by  the  deaths 
attributable  to  this  cause,  for  these  would  probably  be 
only  the  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  as  bv  the  deaths  at- 
tributed to  diseases  of  those  organs  which  are  known 
to  suffer  from  chronic  exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead. 
There  was  a  hi^h  mortality  in  phthisis  (consumption). 
The  deaths  registered  as  due  to  this  cause  were  461  to 
the  thousimd,  as  against  an  average  of  220  for  all  males. 
This  was  attribute  by  the  physiciim  to  dust. 

Heap. — As  many  reams  or  quires  as  are  set  out  by  the 
warehouse-keeper  lor  the  pressmen  to  wet.  The  quan- 
tity of  paper  furnished  at  one  time  to  tlie  pressmen. 

Hebreiir. — The  language  used  in  Palestine  in  e«rlv 
ages,  and  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  written.  It  is 
a  orauch  of  the  Semitic  lanjj^a^es.  Arabic,  with  which 
the  Ethiopian  is  closely  allied,  is  one  Semitic  language, 
and  the  Arams&an,  in  two  dialects,  known  as  the  (^mil- 
dee  and  Syriac,  is  another.  The  Phcrnidan  and  Punic 
are  the  remaining  tongues  of  this  group.  Very  little 
remains  of  any  early  Hebrew  excepting  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  but  a  large  literature  has  developed 
among  the  Jews  since  the  dispersion,  mostly  upon  points 
connected  with  their  customs,  laws  and  ecclesiastical 
usages.  The  Talmud  is  the  greatest  storehouse  of  this 
literature.  It  is  divided  into  two  collections,  the  Jeni- 
salem  Talmud,  compiled  before  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  the  sixth  century.  Each  of 
these  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Mishna,  or  text,  and 
the  Ckmara,  or  commentary.  The  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  written  at  various  times,  the  Pentateuch 
containing  tlie  oldest  writings  now  preserved,  exceeding 
in  antiquity  those  of  Greece.  The  earlier  books,  it  is 
supposed,  were  brought  together  by  Ezra.  The  spoken 
language  was  extinct  among  the  common  people  at  the 
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close  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  it  was  discontin- 
ued in  writing  and  conversation  among  the  upper  classes 
during  the  century  preceding  the  advent  of  Christ.  The 
New  Testament  lias  been  preserved  to  us  in  Greek,  and 
if ,  as  is  supposed,  the  originals  of  the  synopticalgospels 
were  in  Hebrew  they  speedily  disappeared.  T^e  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people  then  was  in  Aramsean. 

Alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A.  D.  70,  the  Jews 
were  scattered  among  all  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  Talmud  previously  spoken  of  was  an  attempt  to 
gather  up  the  knowledge  still  extant  amon^  the  people 
concerning  their  history  and  holy  things,  with  explana- 
tions, so  uiat  tlie  memory  of  them  should  not  be  lost. 
Upon  religious  matters  the  succe<Mling  writers  have  been 
voluminous,  and  something  has  been  contributed  by  au- 
thors in  this  tongue  upon  other  subjects,  small,  how- 
ever, in  comparison  with  strictly  Hebraic  matters.  They 
are  now  most  strict  and  well  informed  in  religious  mat- 
ters in  Poland,  ttiking  that  country  in  its  ancient  extent, 
and  most  productive  in  a  literary  way  in  Germany.  To 
that  country  are  sent  English  and  Ameriam  Hebrews 
who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  position  of  rabbi. 
In  these  two  countries  Hebrew  mixed  with  the  vernacu- 
lar is  spoken,  written  and  printed,  the  compound  being 
barbarous  but  easily  understood  by  people  of  the  He- 
brew race.  It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  the  Jews 
in  the  world  may  be  seven  or  eight  millions.  All  receive 
some  instruction  in  Hebrew. 

The  dep^e  of  civilization  which  the  Hebrews  attained 
in  early  times  seems  to  have  been  indigenous.  A  shep- 
herd tribe,  emigrating  to  Egypt  and  remaining  there  for 
a  few  generations,  they  imbibed  from  the  dwellers  in 
that  kingtlom  some  of  the  philosophy  and  knowledge  of 
which  it  was  the  centre,  but  their  8ul>sequent  intercourse 
with  other  nations  was  small,  and  their  liti'niry  and  re- 
ligious growth  seems  not  to  have  been  much  influenced 
by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Phcrnicians  or  Syrians.  Only 
in  Uie  time  of  Solomon  did  they  attract  the  attention  of 
foreigners.  Thus  their  language  altered  very  slowly. 
When  they  became  exposed  to  troubles  with  other  coun- 
tries their  speech  took  on  new  expressions,  and  finally 
ceased  in  its  older  form  to  be  talked  at  all.  The  Chris- 
tians paid  little  attention  to  Hebrew  when  they  began  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  most  of  tlieir  commentaries 
were  upon  the  translation  of  Jerome  or  the  older  I^tin 
version.  This  indifference  to  Hebrew  continued  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  nor  were  there  good  Hebrew  gram- 
mars and  lexicf)ns  in  existence  for  non-Hebraic  scholars 
till  alK)ut  two  hundred  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
study  of  its  rules  and  the  determination  of  the  meaning 
of  its  wonls  has  been  assiduously  carried  on.  This  vo- 
cabulary is  scanty,  however,  and  with  many  words  which 
have  only  one  or  two  ancient  examples  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  the  meaning  may  be,  as,  for  instance, 
the  woni  *  *  selah,"  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms. 
The. study  of  Hebrew  literature  and  grammar  is  most 
thoroughly  pursued  in  Germany,  as  there  are  manv 
highly  educated  men  there  who  have  theological  knowl- 
edge, and  the  Jews  in  that  country  have  also  done  much 
to  elucidate  the  difficulties  in  their  language. 

The  language  reads  from  right  to  leu.  Almost  every 
word  is  composed  of  three  clmracters,  which  are  conso- 
nants, and  have  a  syllabic  character,  the  vowels  not  being 
expressed  or  l)eing  shown  only  by  points.  These  con- 
sonants are  genenilly  persistent  or  unchangeable  in  all 
derivative  forms,  the  inflexion  being  that  of  the  vowels. 
The  verb,  in  respect  to  tenses  and  moods,  is  scanty,  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  conjugations  which  show  repeating, 
causation,  suffering,  and  so  on.  There  are  only  two 
tenses.  There  is  very  little  distinction  of  case.  All 
nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine.  There  is  almost 
no  syntax.  The  style  only  admits  of  stringing  together 
certain  words,  tied  with  the  conjunction  **and"  and 
with  a  verb. 

Hebreiir  Caaes. — Cases  used  for  composing  in  that 
language. 
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Hebrew  Printing.— This  is  the  most  difficult  work 
which  comes  into  an  ordinaiyprintiiig-office,  the  trou- 
ble arising  from  its  accents.  Tnese  are  not  indispensa- 
ble, but  nearly  every  commentator  or  author  demands 
them,  and  as  these  marks  are  minute,  causing  them  to 
be  easily  battered  and  broken,  thev  cause  much  labor 
and  anxiety.  There  are  twenty-two  letters,  most  of  them 
somewhat  square  in  shape.  Some  of  these  have  two 
forms.    The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  as  follows : 


1 

• 

■  . 

I. 

& 

11 

Bqalva- 
lent. 

Name. 

Signification  of  the 
name. 

II 

1 

^ 

H 

> 

Aleph 

Ox 

1 

2 

b,  bh 

Beth 

House 

2 

} 

g.gli 

Gimel 

Camel 

8 

n 

d.  dh 

Dalcth 

Door 

4 

n 

h 

He 

Window 

5 

1 

V 

Vau 

Hook 

6 

r 

z 

Zain 

Weapon 

7 

n 

ch 

Clieth 

Fence 

8 

t3 

t 

Teth 

Snake 

9 

% 

y 

Jod 

Hand 

10 

3 

1 

k,  kh 

Caph 

Bended  hand 

20 

h 

1 

Lamed 

Ox  goad 

30 

0 

D 

m 

Mem 

Water 

40 

3 

1 

n 

Nun 

Fish 

50 

D 

s 

Samech 

Prop 

60 

V 

f 

Ain 

Eye 

70 

D 

«1 

p,  pii 

Pe 

Mouth 

80 

y 

r 

te 

Tsaddi 

Fish  hook 

90 

,    P 

q 

Eoph 

Back  of  the  head 

100 

n 

r 

Resh 

Head 

200 

ir 

sli  or  s 

Schiu 

Tooth 

800 

n 

t,  th 

Tau 

Cross 

400 

The  names  here  given  to  the  letters  are  those  used  in 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Scriptures.  They  arc 
spelled  very  diflferently  by  modem  authors,  but  no  two 
agree  on  the  same  form.  The  significations  are  those 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  early  times,  although 
the  resemblance  is  in  many  cases  not  now  to  be  perceivS, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  definitions,  like  much  other  an- 
cient history,  is  doubtful. 

The  five  characters  which  have  a  diiTerent  shape  at 
the  end  of  a  word  (final  letters),  ]^  C]  |  □  *] ,  termiiiate, 
with  the  exception  of  D,  in  a  perpendicular  stroke,  di- 
rected downwards,  while  the  conunon  form  has  a  hori- 
zontal connecting  line,  directed  towards  the  following 
letter. 

Hebrew  is  read  from  right  to  left.  The  division  of  a 
word  is  not  allowed.  To  complete  a  word  certain  let- 
ters are  at  times  dilated  (made  broad).  These  are  in  our 
printed  books  the  five  following  : 


n 

Tan. 


If  em.      Lamed. 


S 


I    I 
He. 


Aleph. 


Another  method  in  (Germany  is  to  borrow  a  letter  or 
two  from  the  next  line,  enough  to  fill  out  the  measure. 
The  same  letters  are  again  used  in  their  proper  place. 
In  some  work  abbreviations  are  useil,  but  this  is  not 
allowed  on  the  Bible.  The  sign  of  abbreviation  is  an 
oblique  stroke,  like  an  acute  accent,  at  the  top  of  the 
letter,  but  before  it. 


The  Hebrews  had  no  special  marks  for  numbers.  The 
numeral  system  shown  is  not  employed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment text,  and  is  found  first  on  coins  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

The  vowels  are  indicated  by  points,  somewhat  as  they 
are  in  shorthand  bv  Pitman's  system.  Bv  this  method 
brd  may  stand  for  bread,  bride,  bird,  boara  or  broad,  by 
adding  vowels,  so  that  a  Hebrew  word  of  three  letters 
expresses  the  changes  of  time,  place,  intensity  or  mean- 
ing by  a  difference  in  the  vocalization.  When  the  lan- 
guage was  without  accents  it  must  have  been  much  more 
difiicult  to  understand  manuscripts  than  now.  There 
are  three  primary  vowel  sounds,  a,  e  and  o,  the  e  also 
indicating  an  i,  and  o  the  u  soimd.  As  a  rule,  these 
vowels  are  placed  below  the  consonant  to  which  they 
refer,  but  are  occasionally  over  and  sometimes  inside  of 
the  character.  As  only  three  principal  vowel  sounds 
were  distinguished,  no  others  were  designated  in  writ- 
ing, and  even  these  were  represented,  not  by  appropri- 
ate signs,  but  bv  certain  consonants,  whose  feeble  sounds 
had  a  very  weak  affinity  with  the  vowel  sounds  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Thus  '\  represented  u  and  also  o ;  ^  represented 
1  and  e.  A  was  regularly  omitted,  except  at  me  end  of 
a  word  where  long  a  was  represented,  in  Hebrew,  by  n 
and  more  seldom  by  K.  These  two  letters  stood  also  for 
final  e  and  o.  Until  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  lan- 
guage no  other  signs  for  vowels  were  employed.  Guess- 
work must  have  feen  resorted  to.  Thus  131,  differently 
vocalized,  meant  dabhar  (a  word),  debher  (a  pestilence), 
dibber  (he  hath  spoken),  dabber  (to  speak),  dobher  (sp«JL- 
in^),  dubbar  (it  has  been  spoken). 

In  Hebrew  certain  deviations  from  custom  in  other 
lan^ages  arc  allowed,  as  setting  words  in  larger  type  to 
indicate  adoration,  and  in  smaller  t^e  to  express  detes- 
tation or  enmity.  Certain  combinations  must  be  avoided, 
as  they  use  characters  which  can  only  be  employed  re- 
specting the  Deity. 

Hebrew  employs  many  accents.  Besides  the  vowels, 
half  vowels,  a  syllable  divider,  a  compounding  letter, 
rhythmical  accents,  and  marks  showing  the  stress  of 
voice,  with  its  cessation,  are  given.  The  latter  answer 
nearly  to  our  punctuation  marks.  There  is  a  series  of 
very  slight  vowel  sounds,  which  may  be  called  half  vow- 
els. The  most  prominent  of  these  sounds  is  sheva,  like 
a  colon  l)elow  the  line.  Its  pronunciation  is  like  that  in 
a  hurried  attempt  at  every,  which  most  people  would 
then  say  cv'ry.  Where  the  apostrophe  is  would  be  de- 
noted in  Hebrew  as  evsry.  There  are  seven  of  the 
common  accents,  cast  in  or  used  separately  from  the  let- 
ters. Qamcts,  like  a  small  Gothic  capital  t  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  line  ;  pattaeh,  a  hyphen  -  below  the  letter ; 
seghol,  like  three  little  dot«,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
V  pyramid,  also  below  the  letter.  These  three  marks 
indicate  a.  Chireq  is  a  period  .  below  the  line  ;  tsere  is 
a  colon  ..  laid  sidewise,  also  below ;  sliurek  is  a  dot  at 
the  side ;  qibbets  is  three  dots  in  a  \  staircase,  and  cholem 
is  a  dot  over  the  top.  The  vowel  sign  is  put  under  the 
consonant  after  which  it  is  to  be  pronounced.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions.  A  short  dash  even  with  the  top 
of  the  letters  connects  the  words  together. 

The  accents  and  peculiar  letters  are  in  part  as  follows. 
The  first  accents  are  from  1  to  89,  being  the  most  usual 
ones : 

I      t     I     4      S      •      T       8       •     10    11    It    IS    U    16     !•     IT     it    10  » 

^'  *?  ©  D  p  i  D  B  «  ^'  p  -1  B^'  |y  fc^'  Ir'  fc^  n  h 

tltttttitSMtTMMMaiMat     M     M     M     Bf     MM 

THB  MOST  USUAL  DEBBBW  ACCXMTS. 

The  other  accents,  either  in  combination  with  the  char- 
acter aleph  or  not.  follow.    The  explanation  of  all  must 
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be  Bouglit  for  in  Hebrew  gnunmars,  of  whicb  there  arc 
many  in  EnglUb ; 

t«HKIttt^Mtttttt 
K     {t     tt     ^'     ({     ti     ^,     tt     »t     ^< 

'^     S     '^     ^     9     ^r     ^     ^''  H"  ^ 


Tliese  accents  are  bj  no  meaoa  all  which  ran  be  used. 
Many  of  them  must  be  iascrtnl  Id  the  clcctrotype-plate, 
and  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  lead  all  copy  in  Hebrew. 
If  in  fair-sized  t;pe.  the  letter  having  little  shouldet, 
tliere  should  Ik  a  non- 
pareil slug  between. 
this  giving  an  oppor- 
tiiait;  for  moat  of  the 
extraoTdinary  accents 
toliejustiflcain.  Com- 
poaitioD  is  flonc  in  £ng' 
fish  offices  usually  by 
setting  from  left  Ui 
riglit.  ttie  nick  being 
against  the  composing' 
rule.  The  bottom  ac- 
cent are  justified  in 
against  the  letters,  and 


cents  each  if  they  do  not  require  to  be  Joatifled  in,  and 
twelve  cents  if  titey  do.  If  without  points,  six  and  nine 
cents.    All  extras  are  also  counted. 

Another  Hebrew  type  is  common,  known  as  the  Rab- 
binical. It  is  used  in  familiar  letter  writing  and  in  ordi- 
nary matters,  the  letters  employed  in  the  Bible  being 
re^rded  as  too  sacred  to  be  used  in  tbe  common  aSaiis 
of  life.     Ttie  following  are  tbe  characters  : 

Pt"lp)5PDlfi3'l>PIlPfJ3fr 

There  are  peculiar  final  letters. 
Another  form  yet  is  the  deutsch-rabblnische  or  jDdisch- 
deutsclie  charactera.  Througbout  all  countries  in  which 
Hebrew  is  yet  spoken  by  a  large  number  of  persons  it 
has  been  modified  and  enlarged  by  the  language  of  the 
countiT,  and  thus  a  corrupted  idiom  arose.  In  Qer- 
many  m  particular  this  Is  the  case.  The  printing  there 
iadotie  in  a  cbaracler  somewhat  like  the  Habblnical,  but 
diiferiiig  in  many  letters.  German  is  also  written  by 
Uiem  in  Hebrew  characters. 

The  abbreviatlona  in  current  Oennan-Hebrew,  Span- 
iah-Hebrew  or  Polish  Hebrew  manuscript  cannot  t)e  Imi- 
tated in  type,  aa  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  pecuiiar. 
The  case  in  Hebrew,  as  ahown  by  MacKellar,  is  given 
upon  this  page, 

In  an  ordlnaiy  font  of  Hebrew,  containing  10,000 
alcpbs,  or  a's,  the  proportions  of  the  most  used  letlere 
areas  follows:  Aleph, 
10,000;  beth,  2.800; 
gimel,  8,000 ;  daletU, 
I.SOO :  he,  10,500 ;  vau 
12,000;  zain,  3,000 
cheth,  5.000;  teth, 
2,000;     iod,    11,000 
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1.000;    final 
600;    lamed, 


turned  around.  The 
Jewish  offices  of  New 
York,  however,  it  is 
found  by  Inquiry,  do 
not  do  this,  but  set 
from  Uie  end  of  tlie  line 
forward,  and  after  it  Is 
Justified  putin  the  sep- 
arate accents.  The 
only  method  in  which 
Hebrew  can  be  done  in 
ordinary  offices  is  on 
time,  the  compositor  as 
well  as  the  employer 
being  thus  paid.  By 
DeVlnne's  Price  List. 
Hebrew,  if  without 
points,  should  be 
charged,  for  at  |1.30 
for  reprint  and  11.00 
for  manuscript ;  with 
vowel  points  on  sep- 
arate body,  each  to  be 
cast  up  according  to 

the  body  when  made  hibbew  i 

up.  {2  (oT  reprint  and 

ti.lO  for  manuscript ;  kerned,  with  vowel  points.  $4,35 
for  reprint  and  (4.00  for  manuscript ;  kemea,  with  vowel 
points  and  accents,  ^,75  for  reprint  and  (5  for  manu- 
script. These  prices  should  only  l>c  used  for  strict  book- 
worK,  on  an  order  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
ems.  They  are  entirely  too  low  for  pamphlets.  Hebrew 
words  with  vowelson  kerned  lettersure  estimated  at  eight 
904 


10.000  ;  mem.  o.uuu 
final  mem,  3,000 ;  nun 
5,000;  final  nun,  2, 
400;  samech.  2.100 
ain,  4,600  ;  pe,  2,000 
lioal  pe,  1,«)0:  taad 
di,  l,eO0  ;  final  tsaddi, 
1,100;  koph.  1, 
resh,  6,000 ;  schin,  12,- 
000 ;  tau,  2.800.  The 
whole  font,  excluding 
accents  and  peculiar 
murks,  as  well  as  dilat- 
ed letters,  has  187,100 
letters.  They  therefore 
occur  In  frequency  in 
the  following  order:  8, 

ch,  ain,  d,  p.  g,  z,  b, 
tau,  ts,  s,  teUi  and  q. 
The  first  seven  letters 
as  here  given  are  more 
than  half  the  font,  and 
with  Uie  next  three 
about  three-quarters. 

In  executing  Hebrew 
works,  if  many  special 
marks  are  employed, 
no  more  convenient 
method  can  be  sug. 
mm  cut.  gcsted    than    that    of 

electrotyping  and  in- 
serting some  of  the  special  marks  In  the  plate,  all  having 
been  put  Into  type  that  was  possible.  No  font  would 
have  ail  characters,  and  much  time  would  be  lost  In  hav- 
ing them  cut  and  cast  by  type-founders.  Wbere  it  is 
proposed  to  make  tliese  altcrslions  in  the  plate  space 
must  be  left  above  the  letter  or  wherever  else  the  marks 
are  to  come.    Tables  can  also  be  drawn  by  an  expert 
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draftsman  with  india  ink,  and  then  photo^phcd,  so 
that  process  plates  can  be  made  from  the  originals. 

The  use  oi  Hebrew  types  in  printing  dates  back  to 
1475,  when  in  three  cities  of  £uroi)e  they  were  employed 
almost  simultaneously.  The  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was 
printed  at  Soncino  in  1488  by  a  family  of  German  Jews. 
Few  offices  in  America  below  the  first  rank  are  provided 
with  a  stock  of  type  in  this  language. 

Hectograph  or  Hektograph.— A  method  of  pro- 
ducing copies  from  a  compound  of  glue  and  glycenne. 
A  thin,  even  slab  of  this  is  cast,  upon  which  the  paper 
to  be  copied  is  laid  face  downwards.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  sheet  has  been  there  long  enough  it  is  lifted,  the 
bulk  of  the  ink  having  soaked  in  the  meantime  into  the 
upper  layer  of  the  glue  and  glycerine.  Other  sheets  laid 
upon  it  and  gently  prised  talce  oH  enough  ink  to  secure 
a  perfectly  legible  fac-simile,  and  this  the  compound  con- 
tinues to  do  until  from  twenty  to  fifty  copies  are  ready. 
In  some  cases  even  one  hundred  copies  have  been  print- 
ed. Ordinary  copying-ink  or  a  special  ink  gives  the  best 
impressions. 

Heft  (Ger.). — A  book  unbound  is  geheftet ;  a  stitched 
part  of  a  book  is  a  Heft.  Theil  is  a  part,  and  Hefte 
might  be  translated  freely  as  numbers. 

Height  to  Paper. — The  length  of  a  type  compared 
with  other  type.  A  letter  which  is  lower  than  another 
will  not  print,  as  it  receives  no  ink  and  no  pressure ;  this 
is  low  to  paper.  A  letter  which  is  too  long  is  high  to 
paper.  There  has  long  been  a  discrepancy  between  the 
heights  of  type  cast  in  Boston  and  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  much  more  marked 
discrepancy  in  English  foundries.  In  tlie  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  there  are  two  divisions  corresponding  to  the 
works  executed  there.  One  is  called  the  Learned  side 
and  the  other  the  Bible  side.  To  prevent  mixing  fonts 
or  borrowing  in  the  two  parts  of  this  printiug-ofiice  two 
lengths  of  type  are  cast,  corresponding  neither  to  each 
other  nor  to  those  of  any  other  British  foundry.  They 
differ  more  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Some  type 
made  for  amateurs  in  America  is  only  half  an  inch  tall. 
The  correct  standard  is  ninety -two  one-hundredths  of  an 
inch.  Copperfaced  type  is  a  little  higher  to  paper  than 
other  type,  as  there  is  a  film  of  copper  on  tlie  top.  Stere- 
otyping by  the  papier-mache  process  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  type  long,  as  the  letters  are  heated  under  pres- 
sure and  have  only  one  way  to  expand.  If,  then,  the  next 
time  that  this  type  is  used  after  distribution  it  is  mixed 
with  other  type  which  has  not  been  so  used  the  unused 
letters  arc  low.  So  in  a  matrix-casting  niachine  enough 
matrixes  must  be  provided  for  any  possible  occurrence 
of  little-used  characters,  while  not  many  more  are  riven 
for  the  much-used  characters.  A  particular  matrix  bear- 
ing the  cluiracter  j,  having  been  unused  for  half  an  hour, 
and  therefore  being  cold,  is  placed  between  an  n  and  an 
o,  each  having  been  used  fifty  times  within  that  half  hour. 
Hot  metal  has  been  poured  against  them,  and  they  also 
have  become  hot,  too  much  so  for  the  hand  to  hold .  Nat- 
urally there  is  much  unevenness  in  the  bar  nuide  from 
this  assembled  line  of  matrixes. 

Heliographj. — A  general  name  for  all  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  for  printing  on  a  sensitized  metal  plate  by 
means  of  photography  or  sunlight. 

HellograTure. — Goupil's  French  process,  by  which 
the  object  is  photographed  on  cop})er  and  etched,  the 
result  being  not  unl&e  copperplate  in  aqua-marine. 

HellotTpe. — A  method  of  photography  analogous  to 
the  process  of  lithoppaphy,  in  which  the  pnnting  surface, 
after  exposure  to  light  passing  through  a  photographic 
negative,  acquires  me  power  of  absorbing  water  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  it  has  been  protected  from 
the  action  of  light,  and  also  takes  ink  in  the  exact  ratio 
that  it  has,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  light,  acquired 
the  power  to  repel  water.  Between  the  years  1869  and 
1872  Ernest  Edwards,  formerly  of  London,  now  of  New 


York  city,  made  a  number  of  improvements  in  coUot^e 
printing  which  resulted  in  the  heliotype.  The  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  improvements  are  the  hardening 
of  the  gelatine  film  by  chrome  alum,  and  detaching  it 
from  the  support  upon  which  it  is  first  prepared.  When 
completed  it  is  a  thin  sheet  or  skin  of  gelatine,  tough  and 
flexible.  For  printing  it  may  be  plac^  on  a  plate  of  zinc 
or  attached  to  a  cylinder.  It  may  be  preserved  and  used 
for  printing  as  occasion  may  aemand.  See  Process 
Printing. 

HeliotTpographj. — An  early  name  for  one  of  the 
methods  of  process  engraving. 

Hell. — The  receptacle  for  broken  and  battered  lettere ; 
the  old-metal  box  ;  the  shoe.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  hell  box.  A  term  analogous  to  this  is  the  French 
and  Italian  devil's  box. 

Heznpel,  Henr7  Adolph,  the  inventor  of  the  Hem- 
pel  quoin,  was  bom  at  Waltersburg,  in  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  Germany,  in  1886 ;  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  government  printing-office  of  Englehard  &  Rey- 
her,  in  the  city  of  Gotha,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1866.  lie  was  employed  at  various  places  here  as  a 
printer,  and  in  1873  conceived  the  idea  of  a  mechanical 
quoin.  Hempel's  experiments  were  continued  until  in 
1878  he  devised  his  present  arrangement,  which  has, 
however,  since  been  modified  and  has  proved  successful. 

Heznpel  Quoin* — A  metal  quoin  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  divided  the  longest  way  diagonally.    By 

the  action  of  a  key  op- 
erating upon  ratchets 
the  narrow  parts  of 
these  two  wedges  are 
driven  outwara,  and 
THK  UEMPKL  Quoix.  thc    thickucss   of  the 

quoin  is  increased.  A 
tongue  in  one  part  fits  into  a  hollow  in  the  other,  and 
thus  prevents  any  slipping  up  or  down.  In  practice 
this  quoin  is  found  Xo  hold  well  and  to  lock  up  conven- 
iently and  strongly. 

Henrj,  John,  an  inventor  of  printing-presses  and  a 
writer  on  typography,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1818,  came  to 
New  York  in  the  yeiir  1843  after  learning  the  printer's 
trade.  In  1858  he  began  the  publication  of  a  journal 
calleil  the  Printer,  the  firet  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  trade  in  this  country  which  was  not  linked  to  the 
fortunes  of  some  type-founder  or  ink-maker.  It  contin- 
ued with  regularity  until  1865,  and  a  few  numbera  were 
publislied  auer  that  date.  Much  that  is  valuable  to  the 
typographical  historian  is  found  in  its  pages.  He  a  short 
time  afterwards  edited  the  Typographic  Messenger  for 
James  Conner's  Sons,  but  in  1868  began  the  manufacture 
of  printing-presses.  They  worked  well,  but  Mr.  Henry 
made  no  money  from  the  venture,  and  finally  sold  out 
his  rights.  He  later  invented  many  devices  which  were 
popuLir,  and  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  print- 
ing-trade journals.    He  died  on  May  13, 1889. 

Henrj  Press. — A  press  made  of  various  sizes  suit- 
able for  printing  countrv  newspapers,  job-work  or  books 
and  invented  by  John  Henry.  It  was  a  large  cylinder, 
and  was  brought  out  about  the  time  of  the  war.  It  had 
a  crank,  by  which  the  pn^ssman  could  move  the  machin- 
ery, if  desired,  no  steam  being  required. 

Hens.— The  end-pieces  of  a  brace.  The  centre  is  a 
cock,  and  together  they  are  a  cock  and  hens. 

Herausgeber  (Ger.).— A  publisher  or  editor;  not 
necessarily  an  author  or  writer.  The  expression  is  used 
in  connection  with  pamphlets,  newspapers,  reviews  and 
periodicals. 

HerausBiehen  (Ger.).— To  pull  out. 

Herculean  Rule-Cutter. — A  small  but  very  strong 
cutting-machine  for  rules  or  leads,  used  in  England. 

Herhan,  L.  Stephen,  an  early  inventor  of  stereo- 
typing, who  brought  out  his  process  in  1797  in  Paris.    He 
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had  letters  made  like  matrixes,  so  that  wlien  composed 
the  metal  could  be  flowed  on  them  and  a  perfect  pUte 
made.  The  process  proved  too  costlj  for  general  use. 
HlatOB.— A  defect  in  the  text,  bj  which  a  word  or 
words  may  be  destroyed,  lost  or  omitted.  It  may  b« 
very  eitcnBive. 

Hlckok,  WUliam  Orrllle,  a  maDufactni^  and 
resident  in  HairisbuTK,  Pa.,  born  on  October  6, 1815.  near 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  In  1834  he  entered 
his  father's  book- 
pubiisbing  house  as 
foreman,  and  soon 
began  his  parecr  as 
a  mechanician  and 
inventor.  There 
were  many  crude 
devices  with  which 
be  was  dissatialled, 
such  as  the  harul- 
made  pens,  and  he 
set  himself  about 
improving  them. 
In  1888  he  removed 
to  Chambersburg, 
Pa. ,  and  in  the  year 
1889toHaiTi9hurg, 
the  businesa  in  thn 
meantime  having 
passed  into  hla 
bands.  In  1846  he 
began  in  a  limited 
way  the  mnnufac- 
turc  of  bookbinders'  mnchincs  and  toots.  Seven  years 
luter  be  erected  a  building  for  liimself,  and  in  1854  the 
main  building,  at  present  occupied  by  the  works  which 
lie  started,  was  put  up.  Un  JuW  30.  1886,  tbc  business 
was  chan^d  into  an  incorporated  company,  Mr.  Ulckok 
being  president.  It  is  now  very  extensive.  Mr.  Uickok 
died  on  May  25, 1891. 

Hieragl};phlc.— This  word  (derived  from  tbe  Greek 
UporXvipiKoi,  sacred  character  or  enBraving)  was  ap- 
plied by  ancient  writers  exclusively  to  the  sculpture  and 
inscriptions  on  public  monuments  in  Egypt,  bccituse  it 
WHS  titougbt  that  they  could  be  understood  only  by  tbe 
priests  and  those  who  were  initiated  into  tlieir  mysteries ; 
but  in  modem  times  the  term  lias  been  used  fur  any  pic- 
ture-writing. This  is,  however,  inaccurate,  as  the  rep- 
resentations by  Indians  of  tbe  events  of  the  cbase  or  of 
war  can  In  no  case  be  called  bieroglvpliic.  It  seems  more 
properly  to  apply  U>  those  marks  drawn  originally  from 
pictures,  by  which  events  are  remembered  and  thoughts 
communicated,  but  which  have  lost  their  original  form. 
Thus  in  German  a  dagger,  f,  indicates  death,  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  a  notice  of  decease.  In  the  same  way  Qermans 
WTit«  □  m.  for  square  miles.  The  Egj-ptians  carried  this 
system  of  arbitrary  signs  to  a  great  extent,  and  as  they 
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bad  no  other  writing  in  tbe  beginning  ft  must  have  pui- 
zled  tbc  priests  to  keep  these  marks  in  remembrance.  A 
case  came  lately  under  observation  where  an  apple-ped- 
dler, wbo  could  neither  read  nor  write,  kept  an  account 
with  a  number  of  workmen.  One  of  them,  wbo  wore 
glasses,  was  indicated  In  the  vendor's  book  by  s  drawing 
of  the  spectacles,  and  against  this  were  upright  strokes, 
each  meaning  a  cent.  Utber  workmen  bad  other  signs. 
Thus.  In  Eeypt,  particular  marks  were  used  to  indicate 
the  idea  of  King  or  of  war.  The  luimber  of  these  signs 
was  assorted  by  Cbampollion  to  be  864,  of  wbich  perhaps 


some  were  duplicates.  They  were  arranged  In  e^htecn 
different  classes,  of  which  ten  signs  were  in  tbe  flrst.  or 
celestial  botlies ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  second, 
or  human  flgures  taken  in  various  positions  j  and  sixty  in 
tbe  third,  orhuman  limbs,  taken  separately.  Aftera  long 
period  of  time  these  hieroglyphics  were  used  arbitrarily 
to  represent  sounds  or  letters,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
original  alphabets  of  all  of  the  Oriental  nations  were  in 
like  manner  representative.  A  very  acute  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  New  England,  now  dead,  asserted,  and  this 
has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  by  other  Hebraists, 
that  tbe  original  alphabet  in  that  tongue  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  tbe  tiling  whose  Initials  tbey  were  borrowed 


k  complete  list.  Much  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  the 
study  of  hieroglyphics,  but  It  cannot  be  stud  that  the 
most  learned  In  this  line  have  acquired  tbe  key  com- 
pletely. Tbey  are  more  like  tbe  well-informed  scbool- 
boy  wbo  has  taken  bis  Latin  lessons  regularly  being  put 
to  translating  difllcult  authors  he  has  never  before  si 


that  which  is  worn,  but  type  beatrf  to  make  newspaper 
matrixes  becomes  longer  than  type  not  so  heated. 

Hlgb  Line. — A  term  applied  to  a  type  which  ranges 
above  the  rest  in  a  line. — MaeKeUar. 

Hlgb  QoadratB. ^Quadrats  used  In  stereotyping  or 
elcctrotyping  wbich  are  neariy  ss  high  as  the  type  upon 
which  ctiaracters  are  found.  Tbey  are  thus  made  to  pre- 
vent the  plaster  or  was  from  descending  Into  tbe  hollows 
between  tbe  words,  as  they  would  render  the  removal  of 
the  moid  difficult  and  very  likely  cause  breaks. 

High  SpaceB. — Bpaces  purposely  made  higher  than 
usual  that  tlioy  may  be  employed  in  elcctrotyping  or 
stereotyping.  The  space  ascends  to  about  eigbty-slx 
one-huntlrcaths  of  an  inch  in  height.  These  shoula  not 
be  mixed  with  low  spaces. 

HUl,  Isoao,  a  celebrated  editor  and  printer.  Hill 
learned  his  trade  in  the  otBce  of  tbe  Amberet  Cabinet. 
He  was  bom  in  Asbbumham.  Mass.,  on  April  6.  1788. 
In  1600  he  settled  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  fur 
many  years  tbe  editor  of  the  Patriot.  In  1890  he  was 
ciccled  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1837  was 
chosen  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  continued  in 
office  by  re-election  three  terms.    He  was  a  very  skillful 

{lolitician  and  wielded  great  influence  in  Wauiingtou. 
le  died  on  March  32,  iSl. 

HUl,  Roirland,  an  English  postal  reformer.  He 
was  born  at  Kidderminster,  England,  in  October,  1795. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  tbe  South  Aus- 
tralian Commission,  in  which  capacity  he  sided  in  found- 
ing and  organizing  the  colony  of  South  Australia.     In 
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either  with  stereotype-plates  or  movable  type,  s 
bodying  an  Improved  inking  apparatus.  It  wasdesigned 
to  print  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  on  both  sides  at  one 
operation,  which  was  to  be  cut  up  into  sheets.  Means 
were  also  suggested  fordoing  this  simultaneously  on  two 
rolls,  so  that  two  copies  could  be  struck  off  at  one  revo- 
lution of  the  cylinders.  Tbe  machine  was  actually  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  about  £3,000,  and  was  for  a 
while  in  operation ;  but  a  difficulty  attending  the  im. 
pression  of  stamps  upon  every  copy,  which  was  then 
required  by  law  to  be  done,  interfered  with  its  use,  and 
the  proper  subsidiary  machinery  also  had  to  be  devised. 
"rhe  invention  came  too  soon.  Hill's  attention  was  soon 
after  absorbed  by  bis  schemes  for  postal  reform,  and  be 
paid  no  further  attention  to  the  press. 

Hind  PoatB.— Upright  posts  at  the  rear  of  a  wooden 
bond-press  which  serve  to  siiSeu  it.    On  one  coiner  wu 
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the  ink-block  ;  a  middle  piece  served  as  a  support  for  the 
bed  when  it  was  completely  run  in. 

Hind  RkUs.— HorizoDtal  pieces  of  wood  fitting  at 
one  end  into  the  cheeks  of  a  wooden  liand-press  and  at  the 
other  into  the  hind  poata. 

Hlatorj. — One  of  the  chief  departments  of  litcmture, 
which  furnishes  on  immense  field  for  all  departments  of 
typographical  labor.     It  Is  a  narrative  of  events. 

History  of  Printing.— An  account  of  the  various 
events  nbich  relate  to  this  subject  will  be  found  under 
Pristikq,  the  Isvbntion  oy  Prihtino,  Qittenbkro, 
Fust,  Koster  and  ScHoayFER,  and  the  mimes  of  the 
particular  individuals  who  have  since  l>ecome  famous  in 
the  art.  as  well  as  under  the  titles  of  ttic  various  towns 
aud  countries  where  printing  has  been  carritd  on.  Many 
other  headings,  also,  will  afford  more  or  leas  connected 
accounts  of  various  events  which  have  happened  in  the 
development  of  the  calling. 

HochllthogzmpUe  (Ger.). — An  etching  on  stone  In 
relief,  strong  enough  to  be  electrotyped. 

HoohMlt  (Ger,).— A  doublet. 

Hoe. — The  name  of  a  diHtinruished  family  of  invent- 
ors and  mHcliinists  who  have  been  engaged  in  making 
presses  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
original  Hoe  wits  Robert,  who  came  to  this  country  fn 
1803,  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Hose,  Leieester- 
shire.  England,  where  he  was  bom  in  1784.  He  was  ap- 
prenlicca  to  n  carpenter,  but,  attracted  by  reports  of  the 
rondition  of  the  workingmen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
purchased  the  remainder  of  his  time  when  nineteen  years 
old  and  came  to  the  United  States  Yellow  fever  was 
prevalent  when  he  arrived,  but  he  found  shelter  with 
(Jrant  Thorbiim,  a  seedsman,  where  he  also  was  attacked 
with  the  epidemic.  After  liis  recovery  he  established 
himself  as  a  carpenter,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  a 
daughter  of  Matthew  Smith,  of  Westchester.  He  con- 
tuiued  as  a  carpenter  and  printer's  joiner  for  many  ycaia, 
also  making  hobby-horses ;  but  soon  after  his  brotticr-in- 
law,  Peter  Smith,  invented  a  printing-press  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  him  and  another  brother,  MatOiew, 
It  was  a  good  pms.  and  the  demand  Increased  sufllciently 
for  Hoe  to  announce  himself  as  a  printing-press  maker  In 
1825,  both  bis  brothers-in-law  having  died.  About  this 
time  Jonas  Booth,  an  Ingenious  printer,  Iiad  constructed 
a  power-prew,  which  was  in  use  Id  New  York  for  print- 
ing a  Murray's  Gnmmar ;  Trendwcll  had  invented  an- 
other, which  was  employed  in  Boston,  aiid  the  Diiily 
Advertiser  had  imported  a  third  from  England.  Tliese 
facts,  together  with  the  favorable  reports  he  had  from 
London  as  to  the  working  of  machine-presses,  induced 
Hoe  to  study  Uieir  principles  carefully,  and  he  began  to 
repair  them  when  called  upon.  Boon  after  he  began  their 
manufacture,  the  llrst  press  of  his  make  being  used  on 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York.  About  1830 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  the  conduct  of  business  fell 
into  the  bands  of  bis  oldest  son  and  his  nephew.  Matthew 
Smith,  the  son  of  his  old  partner.  Hcdied  in  1833  at  the 
age  of  fortv-nine.     No  authentic  portrait  of  him  exists. 

Richard  March  Hoe,  the  oldest  son  of  Itohert  Hoc,  who 
it  the  time  of  hU  father's  death  only  twenty  yen 


::r  of  Broome  and  Sheriff  streets,  purehssed  the  Wiisli- 
inglon  press  from  Ruat  &  Tuniey,  iidded  the  manufac- 
ture of  Htccl  cireular-aawa  to  hia  business,  and  applie<l 
himself  sedulously  to  the  Improvement  of  the  cylmder 

Srean.  The  type  of  machine  atlopted  by  him  was  that 
evlsed  by  Nupier,  the  large  single  eyljmler.  hut  it  was 
soon  better  eonatruclcd  than  it  was  m  England.  The 
genius  of  Hoe  as  a  mechanic  wua  quickly  ahown  by  the 
improvements  he  made,  am!  it  soon  became  known  tliat 
no  metal  work  could  Iki  better  executed  than  in  his  shop. 
In  1842  he  admitted  Into  parlucrahip  with  himself  his 
brotiters  Robert  Hoe  and  Peter  Smith  Hoe,  an<l  be  ap- 


plied himself  to  the  conatruction  of  the  rotarj|  press. 
This  was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  new  machine  was 
put  into  operation  on  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  in  1847. 
The  principle  of  rotary  impression  was  not  new.  It  had 
been  thought  of  by  fiicholson  in  the  laat  centu^.  had 
been  applied  by  the  Christian  Advocate  in  New  York  In 
1838,  and  was  reinvented  by  Rowland  Hill  in  England 
in  ISai.  Wilkinaon  had  also  tried  Uie  plan  here ;  but 
the  machines  made  by  Colonel  Hoc  were  practical.  They 
did  the  work  every  day,  and  there  was  no  need  of  fur- 


ther experiment  i 
preceded  by  aeveral 
months  the  press  of 
Applegath  In  IjOndon, 


0  defects.    Their  construction 


gcds 


what 


like  it,  but  wltli  a 
ticiil  instead  of  a  hor- 
izontal cylinder.  It 
also  worked  better,  as 
tlie  liondon  Times,  for 
which  it  was  made, 
discarded  Applegath'a 
machines  in  the  end 
and  introduced  those 
made  by  Hoc.  Num- 
bers had  previously 
been  made  for  other 
English  Journals. 
These  machines  were 
liist  made  with  four 
cylinders,  and  those 
with  six,  eight  and  ten 
were  afterwards  eon  stmcted.  All  of  these  were  in  opera- 
tion before  1860.  Bee  Press.  Besides  tliese  ColonelHoe 
had  constructed  large  and  small  cylinder  and  double- 
cylinder  presses,  and  almoet  all  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  the  bookbinder's  and  printer's  trades.  He  also 
made  every  variety  of  wooden  implement  used  in  these 
occupations,  this  work  in  1840  constituting  a  preponder- 
ance of  tlic  business,  liut  fonning  only  a  small  portion 
twenty  years  later.  The  introduction  of  paper  stereo- 
typing rendered  possible  the  introduction  of  newer  and 
more  compact  presses,  and  good  advantiige  waa  taken  of 
the  opportunity.  One  other  American  and  one  English 
manufacturer  succeeded  in  bringing  out  machines  and 
vailinff  themaelvea  of  tliia  new  devi(«  before  It  w 


ilopted  by  the  Hoes ;  but  it  proved  very  successful  in 
heir  hands.  Theformcrswift  iireases  were  as  tall  as  an 
onlinary  thrco-story  house  in  tlio  country,  and  eicited 


the  wonder  of  tlic  spectator  from  their  sl/e  and  complex 
ity  of  parts ;  the  new  could  be  put  into  a  bachelor's  hall 
bedroom.  'The  number  of  aitciidania  whs  greatly  dimin- 
ished, as  the  later  machines  were  fed  by  s  web.  See  Web 
"     '       were  originated  or 

J   :ly  after  tne  close  oi 

Civil  War  the  establlahmriit  reniove<l  from  Gold  si 
to  the  comer  of  Bnxime  and  Sheriff  streets,  where  a  line 
manufactory  had  been  cn-cted,  covering  an  entire  block. 
In  18S0  the  manufactory  of  Adams  presses  in  Boston  was 
bought,  and  alHiut  tlie  end  of  the  war  works  were  l>egun 
in  Ix»ndon.  The  hist  years  of  Richard  M.  Hoe's  life  were 
occupied  in  collecting  a  lilmiry  on  typography,  which 
was.  however,  dispcmrd  after  his  dcatli.  This  happened 
on  June  7,  lf«8,  in  Florence,  Italy,  while  traveling  for 
pleasure.  He  will  long  be  remembered  In  New  York  aa 
a  kindly,  whole-souled  man,  having  great  ability  in  his 
(»1ting,  and  of  sterling  wortli.  A  marble  bust  of  him  Is 
in  possession  of  the  New  York  Typothetie.  Peter  Smith 
Hoe  is  now  tlie  only  one  of  his  brothers  living.  Robert 
Hoc,  a  son  of  Robert  and  grandson  of  the  original  Robert, 
is  a  well-known  book-collector,  ond  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  tlic  flmt  prcsideut  of  the  Grolier  Club. 

Hoe  PreiB. — The  name  of  n  large  number  of  presses 

nianiLfiictured  since  1833  by  Robert  Hoe  and  his  sons. 

gnio<tsous  and  successors.     At  fltat  these  were  wooden 

presses  and  the  Smith  and  Rust  presses,  the  last  better 
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known  as  the  Washington.  About  1828  they  began 
making  machine-presses  on  the  Napier  model ;  in  1888 
the  double  Napier  press,  and  in  1847  the  type-revolving 
press.  Later  improvements  have  been  the  stop-cylinder 
and  the  web  perfecting  press.  Some  of  the  aistmctive 
features  of  these  presses  will  be  mentioned  under  the  arti- 
cles Presses  ana  Web  Presses.  A  vcr^  ffreat  variety 
of  machinery  is  now  manufactured  by  this  house. 

Hoffhiann,  Francois  Igxiace  Joseph.— An  in- 
ventor of  a  system  of  stereotyping  in  1783  called  poly- 
typy  or  logotypy.  HoUmann  made  a  matrix  of  clay 
and  plaster-of-paris,  mixed  with  ^m  and  potato  starch ; 
his  experiments  continued  until  1798.  Ue  was  an  Alsa- 
tian by  birth. 

Hojay  Impreso  en  (Sp.).— A  sheet  printed  on  one 
or  both  sides. 

Hojaa  de  Ghiarda  (Sp.).— Fly-leaves  of  a  book. 

Hojaa  de  Lata  (Sp.). — Strips  of  tin,  in  the  form  of 
leads,  used  in  making  register  on  the  press. 

Holbein,  Hans. — A  celebmted  painter  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  was  also  noted  K)r  his  masterly  en- 
gravings upon  wood.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when  he 
was  bom  or  where,  but  the  date  has  been  placed  between 
1495  and  1498,  and  most  biographers  believe  that  the 
place  was  Augsburg.  Holbein's  reputation  as  a  wood- 
engraver  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  series  of  illustrations 
known  as  the  Dance  of  Death.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  England  in  1554. 

Holds  Out  or  Not  Holds  Out.— These  terms  are 
applicable  to  the  quires  of  white  paper,  to  wrought-off 
heaps,  to  gathered  books,  and  to  sorts  of  letter.  If  quires 
of  white  paper  have  twenty-five  sheets  each  in  them  they 
say  the  paper  holds  out  five  and  twenties.  Of  wrought- 
off  heaps,  the  heap  that  comes  off  first  in  gathering  is 
said  not  to  hold  out.  Of  gathered  books,  if  tiie  intended 
number  of  perfect  books  are  gathered  they  say  the  im- 
pression holds  out ;  but  if  the  intended  number  of  per- 
fect books  cannot  be  gathered  off  the  heaps  they  say  the 
impression  holds  not  out.  And  so  for  sorts  of  letter. — 
Stower. 

Hole. — An  ancient  term  for  a  private  or  imlicenscd 
printing-office.  This  very  expressive  word  gives  a  good 
description  of  the  place  where  such  work  was  executed. 
It  must  have  been  in  a  room  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  attract  attention ;  it  could  not  have  been  on  a  thor- 
oughfare or  other  open  space.  Windows  must  be  closed, 
space  was  small,  the  work  hurried,  and  the  men  must 
have  often  slept  there.  Later  this  term  was  applied  to 
places  where  obscene  works  were  printed. 

Holland. — This  is  the  name  usually  given  by  English- 
speaking  people  to  the  country  known  to  the  French  as 
the  Pays-Bas  and  to  the  Gennans  as  the  Niederlande. 
Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,  is  located  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Europe  and  borders  on  the  North  Sea.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  people,  and  it  is  still  claimed  bv 
many,  that  printing  was  invented  in  Haarlem,  Holland., 
before  1440.  The  earliest  work  to  which  a  date  is  at- 
tached is  in  1472.  After  Holland  had  secured  recognition 
of  her  independence  from  Spain  the  press  was  very  pro- 
ductive. The  first  improved  manual  press  was  by  Blaew 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  types  cut  at  Haarlem  and  else- 
where maintained  for  years  a  superiority  over  those  of 
the  remainder  of  Europe.  English  printers  were  sup- 
plied with  their  best  fonts  from  Holland  until  Oaslon 
arose,  and  the  famous  family  of  printers  known  as  Elze- 
vir will  be  remembered  as  long  as  typography  has  an 
existeuc;e.  Amsterdam  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  book 
trade,  as  well  as  of  newspapers.  Some  years  ago  Hol- 
land had,  with  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions, 
867  hand-press  printers  and  98  steam-printers,  with  158 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  paper.  There 
were  eighty -seven  bookbinders  and  ten  map  and  chart 
publii^ers. 
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Hollandem  (Ger.).— To  paste  the  sheets  of  a  book 
together  on  the  back,  using  no  sewing  or  other  binding 
to  keep  them  together. 

Hollo'v  Quadrats. — Pieces  of  type  metal  so  cast 
that  in  the  centre  there  is  a  round  or  oval  space.  Where 
the  curve  most  nearly  approaches  the  centre  of  the  sides 
the  wall  between  is  very  thin.  They  are  much  used  as 
frames  or  chases  for  miniature  job-work. 

Holt,  John,  an  early  printer  of  New  York  city,  was 
bom  at  Williamsburgh,  Va.,  in  1721.  Failing  as  a  mer- 
chant, he  went  North,  and  in  coni unction  with  James 
Parker  published  the  Connecticut  Gazette  at  Hartford  in 
1755.  After  a  time  he  went  to  New  York,  becomine:  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Gazette,  which  was  the  boldest 
in  tone  of  all  the  newspapers  in  that  city,  opposing  the 
acts  of  the  king's  advisers  strenuously.  The  Journal  was 
the  name  of  a  paper  of  Holt  which  succeeded  the  Gazette, 
in  which  he  had  no  proprietary  interest.  In  1770  Holt 
established  a  press  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  was  seized  by 
Lord  Dunmore  in  1775  on  account  of  its  revolutionary 
doctrines.  Holt's  New  York  Journal  was  published  un- 
til 1776,  when  the  British  occupied  the  city ;  it  was  then 
issued  at  Esopus  and  Pou^hkeepsie.  He  was  the  printer 
to  the  State  during  the  Revolution.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  New  York,  obtained  a  new  face  of  tjrpe  and 
printed  a  semi-weekly  paper.  He  died  on  January  80, 
1784.  His  wife  continued  the  newspaper,  which  was  sold 
in  1787  to  Thomas  Greenleaf . 

Holzschneidekunst  (Ger.).— The  art  of  wood-en- 
graving in  all  of  its  forms. 

Holzschneider  ((Jer.).— Wood-engraver. 

Holsschnitt  (Ger.).— A  wood-cut. 

Hombro  (Sp.).— The  shoulder  of  type. 

Home  for  Union  Printers.- By  the  liberality  of 
George  W.  Childsand  Anthony  J.  Dre.Yel  of  Philadelphia, 
who  each  gave  $5,000  to  the  International  Typographi- 
cal Union,  a  home  for  printers  was  establish^  by  that 
organization  at  Coloraao  Springs,  Col.,  eighty  acres  of 
ground  having  been  given  by  residents  of  Uiat  place  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Childs,  who  had  previously  made 
many  benefactions  in  a  modest  way  for  the  relief  of  the 
craft,  determined  in  1886  to  give  a  considerable  fund  for 
anj  object  which  they  might  deem  desirable,  and  was 
jomed  m  this  by  Mr.  Drexel.  The  money  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  interest,  while  each  year  the  union  printers 
gave  the  value  of  a  thousand  ems  of  type.  At  the  ses- 
sion at  Denver  in  1889  it  was  resolved  to  use  this  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  a  home,  and  Colorado  Springs 
was  chosen  as  the  place.  The  construction  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  preparation  of  the  grounds  occupied  about 
two  years.  It  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Childs  on 
Mav  12,  1892,  addresses  also  being  delivered  by  James 
McKenna,  the  vice-president  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and  Jacob  H.  Ghillinger,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  wjis  formerly  a  jour- 
neyman printer.  There  was  a  very  large  attenaance  at 
the  opening  ceremonies,  including  many  offlcere  and 
members  or  the  Typographical  Union  and.  the  members 
of  the  National  Press  Association.  The  building  is  four 
stories  and  basement  in  height.  A  square  tower  projects 
from  the  buiMing  at  the  south  and  a  round  tower  at  the 
north  end.  These  towers  rise  one  hundred  feet  above 
grade.  The  structure  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 
long  by  forty-four  feet  wide,  with  a  wing  twenty  by 
fortv-four  feet,  and  is  built  of  gray  lava  stone  with  re(l 
sandstone  trimmings.  There  are  sixty-three  rooms,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  furnished  by  various  unions. 
The  total  money  paid  out  was  $66,916.44.  The  receipts 
for  the  home  have  been  $79,828.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
surplus  on  hand  of  $9,708.56.  after  deducting  one  unpaid 
bill  of  $8,198.  A  number  of  gifts  have  lately  been  made 
towards  tlie  purposes  of  this  institution  by  the  employing 
printers  of  the  large  cities,  printapally  for  a  library,  and 
It  is  supposed  others  will  join  in  this  movement 
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Hook  TTp.— Tlic  CDd  of  a.  ibc  turned  over  Bud  brack- 
eted into  tlie  line  above. 

Hooker,  John.— An  EngllBhtnaii  who  invented  a 
typesetting-machine  of  much  merit.  He  was  a  manHger 
in  Clowes's  printing-oHicc,  In  iiis  machine  electricity 
ia  umkI  to  communicate  between  tlie  key -board  and  the 
typc-channela ;  distribution  ia  done  by  hand. 

Hopkins,  Qeorge  Folllott,  an  eariy  printer  of  New 
York,  was  bom  at  Amciiia,  Dutcheaa  County.  N.  Y. ,  on 
June  1. 1770.     It  is  euppoerd  tliat  Hopkins  learned  the 

?rinting  trade  at  Hnrtford,  as  he  whs  flrat  known  in  New 
ork  in  1795  in  conjunction  with  Noali  Webster,  the  leu- 
icographer,  who  lind  previously  rcsidcil  in  Connecticut. 
He  was  the  publisher  of  the  Miucrva,  the  Federalist  or- 


! rioter  of  ta8t«  1 
Et'lared  that  for  nuny  yeais  in  New  York  almost  all 
manuscript  works  were  executed  eillicr  by  Hopkins  or 
Jonathan  Seymour,  who  whb  in  partneisliip  with  him  for 
a  portion  of  the  time.  About  1825  Hopkins  sold  out  bis 
printing-office  and  went  to  the  West,  but  soon  returned, 
having  been  unfortunate.  He  continued  in  business, 
the  last  few  years  in  a  smaller  way  than  formerly,  until 
about  1845,  when  he  removed  to  bia  farm  near  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  dying  there  on  August  D,  1848.  Ho  wns  twice  mar 
ried,  one  ofhis  daughters  being  the  wife  of  George  Pope 
Morris,  the  poet. 

Horn-Book.— A  contrivance  wliieli  eiiat«i  before 
the  invention  of  printing  and  which  was  dengned  to  pro. 
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Prayer,    This  single  leaf  was  set  in  a  wooden  frame, 
fashioned  with  a  handle  at  the  bottom  like  a  lady's  band- 

glass.     In  the  handle  there  was  a  hole  for  a  string  sr  "^   ' 
Uic  horn-book  could  be  slung  to  the  school-boy's 
Covering  the  printed  sheet,  and  protecting  it  iron 


belt. 
the 


boy's  destructive  fingernails,  there  was  a  plate  of  horn 
shaved  down  thin  enough  lo  make  it  perfectly  transpa- 
rent. Sometimes  the  priatcd  sheet  whs  simply  pasted  on 
tbo  plate  of  bora. 

HorqolllA  (8p.).^ — The  fork,  a  piece  in  stop-cylinder 
and  other  presses  which  detains  the  cylinder  at  the  mo- 
ment of  gauging  tlie  ahect. 

Horse. — The  stage  on  the  bank  upon  which  press- 
men lay  the  heap  of  paper.    See  Bank. 

Horsea- — Pressmen  were  thus  called  on  account  of 
the  arduous  and  exhausting  character  of  their  labor. — 

Horsing. — Charging  for  work  before  it  is  cierutcd. 
Dead  itorse,  money  tlius  obtained  which  iniist  tw  paid 
back.    Horsing  it,  to  read  proof  without  a  copy-holder. 

Hoae. — In  a  wooden  hand-press,  the  box  which  sur- 
rounded the  spindle  or  screw  and  held  it  la  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  It  was  itself  held  in  place  by  being 
inserted  in  the  till,  a  slielf  extending  from  one  upright 
post  to  the  other. 

Hosa  Hooks.— Hooks  fastened  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hose  or  box  in  which  tlie  screw  of  a  wooden  hand- 
press  turns.  Tliey  fit  into  corresponding  hooks  on  the 
top  of  the  platen,  and  serve  \a  keep  that  suspended. 

Hot  Pressing.— A  mode  of  pressing  h^  means  of 
hot  plates  liiid  at  inlervsls  between  tlie  ordmarr  presa- 
ine-bourds  and  plsced  in  a  powerful  press.  This  gives 
a  nigh  polish  lo  the  paper  and  Ink.  It  Is  now  rarely 
resorted  to  in  America,  as  the  object  Is  attained  by  dry 
printing  with  hard  packing.  It  seems  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Baskerville  in  thelastccnturr,  andwasinuse 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1803.    See 

WAREUOrSINO. 

Hot  Rolllng.^A  mode  of  roUingby  mennsof  healed 
cylinders  whicli  botli  drv  and  press  Uie  work  at  the  same 
time.    See  Gill's  Hot-Rolling  Macuine. 

Houghton,  HenrjOecar.adistinguished  printer  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  bom  at  Sutton,  Vt.,  on  April  30, 
1833.     lie  entered  the 

firintcr'scallingatBur- 
Ington,  in  that  State, 
and  remained  in  that 
town  until  he  had 
learned  all  that  his  em- 
ployer could  teach  bim. 
lie  was  subsequently 
employed  at  Nunda, 
N.  Y.  Returning  to 
Vemicntbe  entered  the 
University  at  Burling- 
ton, and  four  years 
later,  in  1848,  was  ^d- 
uated  from  that  insti- 
tution. He  then  at- 
tempted to  find  II  ijliice 
ns  s  teacher,  but  failed. 
and  went  to  Boston, 
tliere  setting  type  in 
the  day  time  and  re- 
porting lectures  and  speeches  in  the  evening.  He  ac- 
cepted a  pro])osition  made  by  a  friend  to  Join  in  a  print- 
ing venture  at  C^nmbridge  in  1849,  the  firm  being  Bolies 
&  Houghton.    After  Mr.  Holies  retired,  three  years  later. 


Tide  an  Indestructible  school-book  for  hoys.  The  horn- 
book was  a  small  broadside  made  up  of  the  alphabet  at 
the  top,  in  capitals  and  small  letters,  a  list  of  the  vowels, 
«  number  of  the  commonest  syllablee,  and  the  Lord's 


racy  and  pains  displayed  in  composition,  with  the  even- 
ness and  regularity  iif  presuwork.  soon  giive  him  a  good 
reputation,  and  the  estsblislinient  s))ceaily  required  en- 
In  1H64  he  became  t  member  of  t&e  firm  of 
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Hurd  &  Houghton,  book  publishers,  with  offices  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  It  afterwards  became  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  and  later  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Mr. 
Houghton  has  been  maj^or  of  Cambridge  and  president 
of  the  Boston  Master  Printers'  Club,  and  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  TypotheUe, 

Houghton,  Thoznaa  Shaw,  author  of  the  Printer  s 
Every-Day  Book,  died  in  Southport,  England,  in  1871. 
His  book,  published  thirty  years  before,  had  considerable 
value.  It  had  an  account  of  how  newspapers  should  be 
made  up,  and  gave  the  first  hints  for  labor-saving  furni- 
ture, rules  and  leads. 

Hours. — 1.  Pressmen  once  counted  their  work  in 
tokens  of  250  sheets  as  hours.  This  usage,  however, 
went  out  long  before  hand-presses  were  superseded  by 
power-presses.  It  gave  too  high  a  standard  of  perform- 
ance, for  few  pressmen  could  pull  and  few  coula  beat  as 
fast  as  this,  even  on  one-pull  presses.  With  two-pull 
presses,  of  course,  the  difficulty  was  increased.  It  is  not 
probable  that  manv  pressmen  ever  made  a  practice  of 
exceeding  2,000  pulls  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  2.  Pmyers 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  appointed  to  be  said  at 
certain  hours  in  the  day.  Those  written  and  painted  for 
great  ladies,  kings  and  noblemen  were  the  most  skillful 
productions  of  the  day.  They  were  enriched  with  minia- 
tures, landscapes,  representiit  ions  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures or  from  popular  hagiology,  and  were  bound  with 
exceeding  care.  Fine  examples  even  now  bring  great 
sums.  8.  Compositors  reckon  their  lines  when  working 
in  companionships  by  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
type  and  its  measure.    Not  used  in  America. 

House  Marks. — Corrections  in  proofs  which  the 
piece-hand  is  not  expected  to  execute. — Jacobi.  Such 
marks  are  known  in  America  as  office  marks. 

Ho've,  Qeorg  ^.roprietor  of  the  Sydney  Gazette, 
who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  New  South 
Wales.  He  was  bom  in  St.  Kitts,  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  went  to  New  South  Wales  in  1800,  and  shortly  after- 
wards induced  tlie  authorities  to  send  for  type  and  a  press 
to  London.  When  they  reached  there  he  took  them  in 
charge  and  brought  out  the  Gazette  on  March  5,  1803. 
The  colony  was  then  fifteen  years  old.  He  liad  great 
difficulties  in  getting  supplies  or  in  repairing  any  acci- 
dent, as  he  was  six  months  distant  from  London,  and  a 
letter  would  not  be  answered  under  a  year.  A  strict 
censorship  was  also  established,  his  proofs  frequently 
being  marked  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  He  died  on 
May  11, 1821,  being  then  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

Ho've,  Joseph,  the  soa.^  a  Ix)yalist  editor  who 
emigrated  from  Massachusetts  to  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  wa  ,ti  in  Halifax  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1804.  When  he  wa^  ^irteen  he  began  to  lejirn 
the  printer's  trade,  and  in  1827  became  part  proprietor 
of  the  Weekly  Chronicle.    The  next  year  he  was  sole 

{)roprietor  of  the  Nova  Scotian.  He  was  elected  to  Par- 
iament  in  1836,  and  became  in  1840  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Cabinet.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence, 
a  fine  onitor,  and  the  leader  of  his  political  party.  In 
1863  he  became  premier.  When  it  was  proposed  to  have 
Nova  Scotia  enter  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  one  of 
the  confederation  he  opposed  it  with  all  his  strength. 
After  it  was  accomplished  he  became  president  of  the 
council  and  afterwards  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in 
Halifax  on  June  1, 1873. 

Hub. — Each  of  the  projecting  thick  bands  on  the  back 
of  a  blank-book. 

Huber  Press. — A  series  of  presses  made  at  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  comprising  a  two  revolution,  two  color  and 
perfecting  press.  In  the  latter  the  sheet  is  feil  at  one 
side,  and  passing  between  the  l)ed  and  one  impression 
cylinder  receives  the  impression  from  the  first  form ;  it 
is  then  taken  by  the  grippers  to  the  other  impression 
cylinder  and  carried  up  between  the  two  cylinders  and 
around  between  the  bed  again,  where  it  receives  an  im- 
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pression  from  the  second  .form  upon  its  opposite  side. 
There  is  an  offset  apparatus  Xo  diminish  the  diance  of 
injury  bv  the  trans^rring  of  ink  from  one  side  to  the 
otner.  To  nil  these  presses  there  is  an  easy  reversal  and 
very  little  jar. 

Hudson,  Frederic,  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Journalism,  was  bom  at  Quinc^,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He 
early  went  to  New  York,  becommg  connected  with  the 
New  York  Hemld  and  advancing  by  successive  steps 
from  the  lowest  rounds  of  the  ladder  until  he  became 
managing  editor.  He  occupied  that  position  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  retired  on  a  ]>ension  shortly  afterwards 
to  Concord,  and  there  wrote  his  Journalism  m  the  United 
States  from  1690  to  1872.  It  contains  many  facts  other- 
wise inaccessible,  and  is  distinguished  for  accuracy  and 
fair-mindedness.  He  died  in  Concord  on  October  21 .  1875, 
in  consequence  of  an  accident. 

.  Hueca  (Sp.). — A  term  applied  to  broad-faced  type. 

Huella  (Sp.). — An  impression  which  shows  on  the 
back  of  a  sheet  when  printed. 

Huahs,  John,  a  printer  of  London,  bom  at  Thame. 
Oxfordshire,  in  1703.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at 
Eton  College,  and  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a 
printer  in  London.  Hughs  began  business  for  himself 
m  1730,  and  ranked  for  vears  very  high  in  his  profession. 
About  1763  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
North,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Eton,  the  ap- 
pointment of  printer  to  Parliament.  He  died  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry, 
who  retired  in  1799  and  die<l  in  1810.  This  house  was 
the  predecessor  of  that  of  Hansard. 

Hungary. — A  country  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  polit- 
ically annexed  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  from  which 
the  emperor  derives  the  lesser  of  his  two  titles,  imperial 
and  royal.  The  language  is  unlike  all  others  in  Europe 
west  of  Turkey,  and  belongs  to  the  Tartar  group.  In 
its  earlier  years  Hungarian  was  not  cultivated,  all  rec- 
ords and  letters  being  in  Latin,  and  that  tongue  was  em- 
ployed for  all  public  purposes  and  as  the  unguage  of 
{)ariiament  and  the  universities  until  1848.  Neverthe- 
ess,  there  is  a  large  body  of  Hungarian  literature,  mostly 
the  creation  of  this  century  and  the  last.  Many  books 
are  now  printed  in  Magyar.  There  are  now  more  than 
600  Hungarian  newspapers,  267  of  which  are  published 
in  the  capital,  Budapest.  Besides  these  there  are  181 
magazines  and  newspapers  printed  in  foreign  (not  Mag- 
yanc)  languages  wit£dn  the  kingdom. 

Hurenkind  (Ger.). — A  line  which  runs  over,  ending 
a  pani^niph  on  two,  three  or  four  letters,  something 
which  IS  always  forbidden  in  good  houses. 

Husillo  (Sp.). — The  spindle  of  a  hand-press. 

Hydraulic  Press. — A  machine  in  which  the  pres- 
sure of  a  piston  on  a  body  of  water  of  relatively  small 
sectional  area  is  made  to  propagate  the  force  to  a  cylin- 
der of  multiple  area,  where  the  force  is  directly  as  the  dif- 
ference and  the  speed  inversely  as  the  difference.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  hydrostatic  press.  A  press  operating 
on  this  principle  is  used  in  printing-offices  and  bookbind- 
eries,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  other  places  where  great  and 
steady  pressure  is  required.  This  powerful  engine  was 
first  suggested  by  Pascal,  based  upon  the  hydrostatic 
principle  of  fluidity,  or  that  property  by  which  water  and 
other  fluids  are  capable  of  transmitting  pressure  equally 
and  freely  in  every  direction.  A  hydraulic  press  consists 
essentially  of  two  parts.  One  is  a  cistern,  or  large  col- 
unm  of  water,  to  which  communication  is  given  by  a 
pipe  to  a  smaller  cylinder,  in  which  there  is  a  plunger. 
The  plunger  is  moved  by  power,  and  drives  the  current 
of  water  before  it  into  the  larger  reservoir.  Every 
square  inch  of  the  ram  at  the  top  is  acted  upon  with  the 
same  force  that  is  imparted  by  each  square  inch  of  the 
plunger.  But  as  the  ram  is  larger  than  the  plunger, 
the  force  thus  exerted  is  greater.  If  it  is  four  times  as 
great  in  diameter  it  acts  with  sixteen  times  the  force,  and 
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if  thirtT  times  the  diameter  with  Dine  bundred  times  the 
foTce.  Tberam.of  couTBe.  asceDdsvcryslowlj.  A  valve 
prevents  the  outflow  nf  tlie  water  when  the  plunger  rises 
for  another  Btrolie.    In  1796  Bramah,  adistmguiobed  eu- 


giueer  in  Gre«t  Britain,  made  the  hydmatatic  press  avail- 
able. It  Is  much  stronger  and  more  compact  than  any 
screw  or  lever  press,  and  requires  no  laborious  work  in 
unscrewing,  which  in  some  other  presses  is  alnoet  aa  dif- 
ficult as  to  apply  pressure  at  first. 

Hyglana. — See  Hkalth. 

Hjmn-Book.  —A  volume  coDlaining  the  hymns  used 
b^  a  religious  society.  These  arc  usually  on  small  pages 
w  margins,  and  are  printed  compactly  r~  '     ' 

inly  works  ha' 
small  pages.    It  would  be  well,  therefore,  on  the  smallest 


and  Bibles  a: 


le  only  works  havlns  large  editions  with 


If  four  pages  should  be  electrotyped  together,  with  tl 
proper  margin.  There  Is  less  danger  of  their  being 
of  register. 

Hyphen. — The  mark  of  division  and  also  of  union. 
It  is  a  very  short  dash,  used  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  Indi- 
cate that  a  portion  of  a  word  has  been  carried  over  to  the 
next  line,  in  good  newspapers  it  is  forbidden  to  divide 
a  word  of  four  letters,  auch  as  up-on,  for  the  reason  that 
care  In  spacing  would  either  dnve  out  the  flrst  part  or 
take  in  tile  second,  and  in  book  ofRcea  the  same  rule  is 
applied.  Many  persons  carry  this  prohibition  much  fur- 
ther, not  allowing  divlHions  of  less  than  six  letters,  and 
that  not  with  two  letters  on  one  side,  as  in  be-side  ;  others 
allow  none  where  the  original  word  cannot  be  divided  in 
the  singular,  and  think  that  no  difFcrence  should  be  made 


'  It  fa 


where  there  is  a  plural,  aa  In  rider  or  rid-ers.  Such  a 
division  aa  hors-ea  is,  of  course,  inadmissible  anywhere. 
Some  forbid  divisions  which  do  not  look  well,  as  lev-yiog, 
on  the  ground  that  y  as  a  separate  syllable  ought  never 
to  begiu  a  line.  See  Divisiok.  The  more  atnctly  such 
rules  are  kept  up  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  space 
evenly,  and  llarperA  Brothers,  seeing  Uie  embarrassment 
that  their  men  sometimes  eiperiencc,  allow  divlslona 
coDsecutlvely  for  many  lines.  Lsually,  however,  printers 
forbid  more  than  two  lines  to  be  divided  in  succession, 
and  nearly  all  forbid  more  than  three. 

Books  nave  frequently  been  brought  out  with  v 
few  divisions,  and  sometimes  having  none 
possible  on  measures  of  twenty -live  emsnnd  over  to  atroid 
divisions  entirely,  excepting  perhaps  on  tbeHrst  lineof  a 
paragraph,  and  even  then  it  may  he  escaped  if  a  friendly 
editor  or  author  will  change  or  transpose  a  word.  The 
longest  word  of  one  syllable  in  English  is  strength,  which 
takes  alMUt  three  cms.  It  may  come  in  such  a  place  that 
no  more  tljun  strcng  can  get  in,  whirl)  would  involve  for 
spacing  out  perhaps  two  ems,  for  the  preceding  space 
must  be  counted.  Taking,  therefore,  on  good  bookwork 
two  thick  spaces  as  tlie  extreme  which  can  be  used  by 
the  compositor  in  any  one  place.  It  would  require  seven 
words  to  avoid  this,  which  in  a  measure  of  twenty  or 
twenty-two  ems  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure.  A  word 
may  lie  borrowed  from  a  preceding  line  to  help  out,  but 
this  cannot  be  done  at  the  be^nning  of  a  paragraph.  It 
is  totally  inadmissible  to  thm  space  between  letters  to 
drive  out  a  word  ;  even  in  very  narrow  measures,  with 
run-in  eula.  It  should  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  said 
that  Tom  Jones  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1780  by  DIdot, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  ainglc  division  in  the  whole 
work.  It  was  in  English,  and  tlic  editor,  Berquin,  know- 
ing that  the  rules  for  division  in  that  language  were  not 
the  same  as  in  French,  resolved  t.^  t>e  would  shock  no 
English  readers  and  would  put  it  Mil  of  the  com poei tor's 
power  \o  err.  lie  therefore  gave  orders  that  not  a  single 
word  should  be  divided,  and  this  rule  was  followed  out, 
Bnin,  a  well-known  writer  on  typography  in  French, 
ttrought  out  his  book  on  this  subject  without  divisions, 
and  Munsell  did  the  same  with  one  of  his  books. 

A  second  very  important  use  of  hyphens  is  in  COM- 
POiNDiKO,  which  sec.  This  is  not  done  as  freely  as  In 
either  French  or  Oertnan,  but  it  is  frequently  carried  to 
a  ridiculous  extent.  There  is  a  foreign  usage  of  the 
hyphen  which  may  be  defended  on  grounds  of  reason, 
but  although  educated  printers  have  been  familiar  with 
It  for  thirty  yeaia  or  more,  it  has  not  yet  gained  much 
currency  in  America.  It  Is  the  practice  of  putting  a 
hyphen  after  a  word  wh'  ;li  would  take  it  if  it  immedi- 
ately ioined  a  word  with  — hich  it  would  make  a  com- 
pound, aa  in  "  short-  or '  i^lived  persons."  "wood-  or 
steel -engraver."  &c.  Hy'pu^ns  are  sometimes  used  for 
leaders,  separated  by  em  or  two-em  quadrats.  But  while 
they  look  well,  they  are  apt  to  be  crusbe*!,  and  are  also 
likely  to  penetrate  the  paper.  Hyphens  should  be  a  four- 
em  space  or  a  thick  space  in  width,  but  are  sometimes 
cast  by  founders  on  en  sets  for  figure  work.  About  half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  letters  of  a  font  are  hyphens. 
This  character  cannot  be  used  to  lengtfien  an  en  dash  and 
make  that  available  for  an  em  dash.  In  German,  where 
a  hyphen  is  used  to  indicate  compounding,  Bachmann 
declares  that  a  thin  space  ia  necessary  ou  each  side. 
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THE  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  As  a  capital  it 
is  a  straight  line  with  a  serif  above  and  below, 
and  as  a  lower  case  it  is  distinguished  by  having 
a  dot  over  it,  the  only  letter  which  lias  one.  ex- 
cept j.  These  two  letters,  in  fact,  were  identical 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  the^r  were  differentiated  from 
each  other  it  was  done  by  making  the  consonant  i  longer 
than  the  vowel  i.  and  the  capital  consonant  I  with  a  little 
curve  at  the  bottom  which  the  vowel  did  not  have.  In 
dictionaries  these  two  letters  were  treated  as  one  until 
after  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  and  in  some  works 
this  confusion  is  still  carried  on.  In  a  I^atin  religious 
book,  printed  in  Belgium  since  1880  for  the  use  of  the 
pious,  ejus  appears  as  eius  and  jacet  as  iacet.  In  the 
upper  case  J  does  not  appear  by  the  side  of  I,  but  is 
transposed  to  the  place  where  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of 
the  alphabet  should  be.  It  is  preceded  by  X,  Y,  Z.  In 
the  lower  case  i  is  among  the  most-used  letters.  It  is 
as  thin  as  any  alphabetic  letter,  and  the  capital  I  is  the 
thinnest  capital.  The  lower  case  varies  setwise  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  an  em,  and  the  capital  from  two- 
fifths  to  one-half.  The  manuscript  letter  for  the  capital 
is  very  misleading.  In  many  persons*  penmanship  the 
two  are  exactly  alike,  although  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber who  extend  the  bottom  stroke  much  below  the  line. 
Where  the  writer  confounds  the  two,  or  where  no  other 
J  occurs,  it  is  better  to  construe  them  thus  in  initials  than 
as  I.  Three  or  four  of  the  commonest  first  names  begin 
with  J,  such  as  John,  James  and  Joseph,  while  compar- 
atively few  take  I. 

Ibarra,  Joachlzn,  printer  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
carried  the  typographical  art  to  a  dcg^rce  of  excellence 
unknown  in  that  country  before  his  time.  Ibarra  was 
a  native  of  Saragossa,  where  he  was  bom  in  1726.  His 
presses  produced  fine  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  Mazara- 
bic  Missal,  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  Don  Quixote,  and 
Qrabriars  Spanish  translation  of  Sallust.  He  invented 
a  superior  kmd  of  printing-ink.  Dr.  Franklin  speaks  in 
lenns  of  high  commendation  of  him.  Ibarra  diea  in  1 785. 

Icelandic. — The  language  of  the  people  of  Iceland. 
The  type  of  Icelandic  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Swedish  or  Danish.  The  Saxon  th  and  the  gq  form  two 
additional  letters.  Formerly  the  black-letter  characters 
were  used,  but  now  the  custom  is  to  use  the  Roman  letters. 
Runic  characters  were  employed  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  about  the  year  1000.  The  language 
itself  is  the  oldest  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  a  meml^r 
of  the  Scandinavian  family,  but  is  far  more  richly  in- 
flected than  Danish  or  Swedish,  having  altertnl  very  little 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Little  printing  is  done  in 
Icelandic,  as  the  whole  population  of  Iceland  does  not 
exceed  65.000.  There  are  three  or  four  newspapers. 
Printing  was  introduced  into  Iceland  in  1531,  when  a 
breviary  was  printed  at  lloolum  from  types  rudely  cut, 
it  is  alleged,  m  wood.  In  1574,  however,  metal  types 
were  provided,  and  several  works  were  brought  out. 
After  a  period  of  decline  printing  was  revived  in  1778. 

IconotTpe.— An  American  process,  invented  by 
William  Brah  of  Milwaukee,  for  engraving  an  intaglio 
or  sunken  drawing  in  a  transparent  ground  on  a  trans- 
parent base  over  the  original  drawing,  which  can  then 
DC  electrotyped  and  used  for  typographical  printing. — 
Catpar. 
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Idaho. — The  name  of  one  of  the  United  States.  In 
1870  seven  and  in  1880  ten  newspapers  were  published 
in  Idaho,  the  earliest  then  living  having  been  founded 
in  1864.  Newspapers  there,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
West,  preceded  all  other  attempts  at  printing.  In  1890 
thirty -eight  newspapers  were  issued.  Boise  City,  the 
capiud,  IS  the  chief  town. 

laualar  Funtaras  (Sp.).— To  equalize  the  points 
so  that  margins  shall  be  equal. 

Illinois.— The  name  of  one  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union.  Printing  was  introduced  into  Illinois 
in  1815  at  Kaskaskia  by  Matthew  Dimcan.  In  Chicago 
a  newspaper  was  published  in  1838  by  John  Calhoun. 
It  was  entitled  the  Chicago  Democrat.  Springfield  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  in  1^7.  Peoria  in  1834,  and  Galena 
in  1828.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  issued  in  1840 
was  48 ;  in  1850,  107 ;  in  1860,  286 ;  in  1870,  505 ;  in 
1880. 1.017;  and  in  1890, 1,809.  Of  these  111  were  daily. 
1  tri-weekly,  20  semi-weekly,  988  weekly,  5  bi-weekly, 
82  semi-monthly,  190  monthly,  4  bi-monthly  and  8  quar- 
terly. Illinois  stands  second  in  number  of  periodicals 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  in  the  number  of 
copies  issued  is  third,  being  exceeded  by  both  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Besides  Chicago,  the  chief  centres 
of  population  and  printing  are  Alton,  Aurora,  Belleville, 
Bloomington,  Cairo,  Decatur,  Joliet,  Peoria,  Quincy, 
Rockford  and  Springfield.  Combined,  however,  these 
smaller  towns  would  not  make  a  respectable  second  to 
Chicago,  which  monopolizes  the  trade  and  news  of  that 
section  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  printing-offices  and  newspapers  in  the  State 
outside  of  Chicago  are  small ;  the  latter  are  generally 
print<;d  on  the  auxiliary  plan,  and  the  drummers  of  Chi- 
cago take  away  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  printing 
which  might  otherwise  be  done  in  the  local  centres.  The 
amount  oi  business  in  Chicago  is  enormous.  In  news- 
piipers  it  only  falls  behind  ^w  York  and  London,  and 
in  printing  behind  them  and  Philadelphia. 

niuxnination. — The  decoration  formerly  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  books  or  chapters,  or  whole  pa^s, 
consisting  of  paintings,  frequently  in  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  Tlie  term  illuminated  is  derived  from  the  use  of 
minium  for  a  red  color  by  the  artists ;  hence  called  min- 
iatores  or  illuminatores.  Qilding  of  two  kinds  was  also 
employed,  flat  and  raised  or  embossed.  A  great  variety 
of  colors  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  gilding.  Oc- 
casionally something  of  the  same  kind  is  attempt^  now, 
but  the  multiplicity  of  times  the  form  must  go  on  the 
press  raises  the  cost  of  the  work  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
practically  forbid  it. 

Illustrated  Nempapers. — Illustrations  have  al- 
ways been  used  by  printers,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
printing  them  pn)perly  in  a  short  time  they  were  little 
employed  on  newspapers  imtil  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. The  first  attempt  in  English  which  continued 
was  in  Punch  in  1841.  although  the  Penny  Magazine,  a 
periodical  giving  information  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
a  populariziHl  cyclopedia,  had  used  illustrations  largely 
from  its  beginning  in  1882.  This  magazine  was  reprinted 
in  America ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  Illustrated  London 
News  was  established  in  1848  that  it  could  be  said  that 
illustrated  journalism  had  begun.    The  fijrst  of  these 
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periodicals  in  the  United  States  was  Gleason's  Pictorial, 
published  in  Boston  about  1850.  Frank  Leslie's  be^an 
in  1854,  and  Harper's  Weekly  in  1857.  The  magazine 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  begun  several  years  be- 
fore, had  been  quite  freely  illustrated.  Since  tnat  time 
many  newspapere  have  relied  chiefly  upon  their  pictures 
for  their  sale,  mcluding  among  them  one  daily  paper,  the 
Graphic,  and  many  have  freely  used  illustrations,  though 
not  placing  so  much  stress  upon  them.  When  process 
cuts  were  so  made  that  they  became  available  the  daily 
papere  began  to  use  them  and  have  kept  up  the  practice. 
Wood-engraving  is  little  employed  on  new8pai)ere,  ex- 
cept on  those  with  the  most  means,  as  process  illustra- 
tions cost  very  much  less.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  to 
get  a  fair,  cheap  portrait  suitable  for  a  newspaper  for 
two  and  a  half  dollars,  if  process  work  is  used  ;  n\e  dol- 
lare  will  get  a  ^ood  one.  The  cheapest  price  for  which  a 
wood-cut  of  this  kind  could  be  maae  is  about  eight  dol- 
lare ;  but  for  firet-rate  small  portraits  Harper  &Brothera 
and  the  Century  Company  pay  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
dollare.  A  portrait  on  wood,  covering  an  octavo  page 
and  engraved  by  a  firet-rate  artist,  is  worth  two  hundred 
dollare.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easj  to  be  seen 
what  an  immense  advantage  process  engraving  has  over 
the  other  method.  Another  advantage  is  the  swiftness 
with  which  it  can  be  executed.  Its  demerits  are  that  it 
requires  a  smoother  paper,  is  frequently  shadowy  and 
indistinct,  does  not  define  certain  lines  with  clearness 
enough  and  cannot  be  accentuated.  In  every  painting 
or  drawing  of  merit  something  is  left  out,  something  em- 
phasized ;  but  nature  copies  defects  as  well  as  beauties ; 
therefore  illustrated  papere,  like  the  Scientific  American, 
which  show  machinery,  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  wood  for  their  engraving. 

Illustrated  newspapere  require  a  good  and  smooth  pa- 
per. If  jmrocess  engravings  are  to  be  used ,  a  very  smooth 
paper.  The  articles  are  so  written  that  illustrations  can 
be  employed,  and  frequently  the  only  reason  for  the 
article  is  that  the  engravings  may  have  some  illustrative 
text.  Wood-engravings,  when  required  to  be  done  with 
speed,  are  sketched  on  a  block  of  the  right  size.  This 
consists  of  sixteen,  thirty-two,  forty-eight  or  sixty-four 
pieces  clamped  together.  The  moment  the  sketch  is  done 
m  its  main  features  it  is  divided  among  as  many  artists 
as  can  be  employed  on  it,  each  taking  a  section.  When 
they  are  done  each  engraver  takes  a  block  and  finishes  it 
up,  the  most  important  parts  being  confided  to  the  best 
engravere.  When  all  the  parts  are  completed  they  are 
again  clamped  together  and  are  ready  to  be  printed  from 
or  to  be  electrotyped.  They  are  rarely  printed  from  the 
wood,  as  the  blocks  would  very  soon  be  aestroyed.  Usu- 
ally speaking,  when  colore  are  employed,  the  form  must 
go  on  the  press  as  many  times  as  there  are  colore.  En- 
gravings should  be  separated  at  some  distance  itom  the 
text  in  order  to  give  them  their  full  effect,  and  every 
one  should  be  carefully  squared  and  trued  up.  Column 
rules  should  not  be  piecea  in  an  illustrated  paper.  All 
lengths  should  be  on  hand.  Reglets  and  long  leads  and 
slugs  are  also  required.  When  the  form  is  worked  off, 
if  wood-cuts  have  been  employed,  the  type  should  not 
be  washed  until  they  have  In^en  taken  out  and  the  space 
filled  up.  Then  washing  can  be  done.  A  regular  stor- 
age system  should  be  adopted  for  cuts,  for  many  will 
be  required  again.  A  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  occasionally  available  for  the  next  fifty 
yeara.  Lithography  does  not  answer  well  for  illustra- 
tions in  newspapere.  The  pictures  have  too  little  detail 
and  appear  coarse.  Presswork  must  also  be  done  a  sec- 
ond time.  See  under  Enqravinq,  Process  Printing 
and  Wood-Enoraving. 

nituitratloxi. — To  decorate  a  book,  Job  or  newspaper 
by  engravings.  This  has  become  very  common  since  the 
discovery  of  process  plates,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become 
still  more  common.  Illustrations  may  be  made  by  relief 
or  in  intaglio,  or  by  lithography.  Each  of  these  processes 
is  described  under  its  separate  head.    Sometimes  the  il- 


lustrations are  printed  in  one  or  more  colore  other  than 
black. 

Pains  should  be  taken  to  adapt  engravings  to  the  kind 
of  paper  which  is  to  be  used  and  to  the  method  of  print- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  print  a  lithograph  with  as  many 
clear  and  distinct  lines  as  can  be  given  by  wood-ennav- 
ing,  and  that  again  cannot  be  as  minute  as  by  the  photo- 
graphic processes.  The  extreme  of  clearness  is  reached 
by  steel-engraving,  for  while  process  lines  may  be  as  close 
together  and  as  fine,  they  cannot  be  varied  as  well  as  in 
steel,  nor  can  unnecessary  lines  be  omitted  if  the  engrav- 
ing is  in  half-tone.  In  color-printinff  much  depends  upon 
the  background  and  upon  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  inks.  Illustrations,  as  a  rule,  require  better  inks  and 
more  rapid  drying  inks  than  letter-press  work,  as  there 
are  places  where  the  color  is  massed  to  form  a  solid  bit  of 
black.  Such  drying  inks  are  made  by  all  manufacturere. 
DIustrations  in  colore,  where  it  is  not  neceasarv  to  have 
a  fac-simile  of  nature,  can  be  printed  in  four,  five  or  six 
tints  sufllciently  near  to  the  truth  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Toy-books  for  children,  illustrations  for  comic 
newspapere,  like  Puck  and  Judge,  and  ordinary  labels 
are  thus  executed.    Some  only  require  three  colore. 

Imitation  Morocco. — A  leather  sometimes  known 
as  French  morocco,  and  made  from  sheepskin.  It  is  of 
both  German  and  French  manufacture.  The  latter  is 
the  best  and  is  used  in  hand-work  in  full  binding,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  in  the  place  of  Turkish  morocco.  The 
leatiier  is  elaborately  stamped  to  hide  imperfections  and 
is  a  fair  imitation  of  the  Turkish  leather. 

Imitation  Parchment.— Paper  chemically  treated 
so  as  to  resemble  parchment.  It  is  dipped  into  sulphuric 
acid  somewhat  diluted,  and  then  passed  through  a  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  immediately  becomes  change 
in  almost  all  of  its  qualities,  resembling  leather  more  than 
paper.  It  becomes  touf^h,  hard  and  fibrous  without  al- 
teration in  weight.  It  gives  a  writing  substance  far  bet- 
ter than  animal  parchment,  and  has  b^n  largely  used  on 
this  account  by  architects  and  engincera  for  their  plans. 
It  takes  oils  and  varnishes  freely.  It  beare  rubbine  bet- 
ter than  any  kind  of  paper,  and  almost  as  well  as  uieep- 
skin.  It  serves  as  a  substitute  for  vellum  in  bookbind- 
ing ;  as  a  material  for  policies,  certificates,  &c. ;  it  is  a 
strong  paper  for  school-books,  and  as  covering  for  Jare 
and  bottles  of  various  kinds  is  excellent.  Ordinary  pa- 
per, even  after  being  printed  upon,  can  be  converted  into 
this  vegetable  parchment.  It  is  also  made  waterproof. 
Photographs  can  be  made  upon  it. 

Imitation  Vellum. — A  paper  made  to  resemble  vel- 
lum, prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  imitation  parch- 
ment, but  thicker. 

Impaginatore  (Ital.). — lie  who  makes  up  the  pages 
on  the  galleys. 

Imperfect  Paper. — Reams  of  paper  not  made  up 
to  the  full  number  of  a  printer's  ream.  Hand-made, 
drawing  and  writing  papere  are  sometimes  imperfect  and 
run  a  few  sheets  short. 

Imperfections. — 1.  When  type  comes  from  a  foun- 
dry there  are  frequently  many  lettere  short.  These  must 
be  cast,  and  are  called  imperfections,  because  the  font 
was  imperfect  without  them.  Different  kinds  of  work 
run  to  different  sorts,  however,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  the  whole  of  a  font  can  be  set  out  evenly,  so  that 
until  the  letter  is  entirely  worn  out  sorts  must  from  time 
to  time  be  purchased.  2.  Sheets  rejected  on  account  of 
being  in  some  respects  imperfect,  and  for  which  othere 
are  required  to  make  the  work  complete.  8.  Sheets  re- 
quired by  a  binder  to  make  good  the  books  which  are 
imperfect  tlirough  bad  gathering,  collating  or  spoiled 
sheets. — Jacoln. 

Imperial. — In  England,  a  size  of  printing-paper 
80  by  22  inches ;  writing-paper,  84  by  22  inches,  in 
America,  writing-paper,  22  by  80,  but  occasionally  28 


by  81 ;  printing-paper,  22  by  82. 
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Imperial  Cap. — In  England,  a  size  of  brown  paper 
29  by  22  inches. 

Imperial  Press. — A  hand-press  used  in  England, 
inrcnted  by  Messrs.  Sherwin  and  Cope  many  years  ago. 

Imiponer  (Sp.). — To  impose  (forms). 

Imiporre  (Ital.). — To  impose. 

Imposioidn  (Sp.). — Furniture  (for  imposing). 

Imposing. — Arranging  and  locking  up  a  form  of 
type  in  a  chase. 

Imiposing-Beds. — A  bed  of  stone  upon  which  forms 
are  imposed  or  laid.  Sometimes  these  are  of  iron.  In 
Germany  forms  are  usually  imposed  upon  letter-bonrds, 
laid  upon  tables. 

Imposing-Iron.— An  imposing-bed  made  of  iron. 
Thus  used  in  England.  It  is  called  an  imposing  bed. 
table  or  stone  here,  the  actual  material  of  which  it  is 
made  not  being  considered. 

Imposing-Stone. — The  stone  on  which  compositors 
impose  or  place  forms.  Also  said  of  metal  plates  or  slabs 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  although  incorrectly .  A  stone 
should  be  at  least  two  inches  thick,  and  the  best  quality 
used  in  America  has  been  of  Italian  marble.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
other  marbles  are  Just  as  good.  Slate  has  been  some- 
what used  for  this  purpose.  Stones  sliould  be  mounted 
in  firm  wooden  frames,  perfectly  horizontal,  and  after  be- 
ing laid  should  be  secured  in  their  supports  by  pouring 
plaster-of-paris  aroimd  the  edges.  The  surface  of  the 
stone  shoiild  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  higher  than 
the  frame  ;  this  facilitates  sliding  matter  on  or  off  a  brass 
Kalley  without  difficulty.  The  surface  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth.  If  after  long  usage  it  becomes  rough 
the  mce  should  be  reground. 

Imposing-SurfiEkce. — Another  term  for  imposing- 
stone. 

Imposition. — The  art  of  laying  down  pages  so  that 
when  locked  ud  and  printed  they  will  come  in  a  regular 
consecutive  oruer  in  the  printea  and  folded  sheet,  with 
the  appropriate  margin.  Locking  Up,  Making  Up, 
Mabgin  and  Signati:r£b  are  separately  treated.  Little 
more  than  the  order  of  pages  will  be  discussed  in  this 
place.  The  various  sizes  of  sheeta  are  a  single  page,  a 
single  page  and  ita  backmg,  and  four,  ei^ht,  twelve,  six- 
teen, eighteen,  twenty,  twenty- four,  thirty-two,  thirtv- 
six,  forty,  forty-eight,  sixty-four,  seventy- two,  ninety-six 
and  one  himdred  and  twenty-ei^ht.  One  page  is  known 
as  a  broadside,  four  as  a  folio,  eight  as  a  quarto,  sixteen 
as  an  octavo,  twenty-four  as  a  ducdecimo ;  the  other  sizes 
are  called  by  the  number  of  leaves,  as  16mo,  d6mo,  96mo. 
Duodecimo  means  twelve  leaves,  octavo  eight  leaves  and 
quarto  four  leaves,  of  course  in  each  case  with  twice  as 
many  pages.  At  present  forms  are  generally  worked 
with  all  of  the  pages  intended  to  permit  that  sheet  on 
one  side.  After  as  many  impressions  have  been  made  as 
are  desired  the  sheet  is  turned  over  and  the  same  form 
is  worked  on  the  other  side.  This  is  called  the  half -sheet 
method,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  work  and  turn ;  but 
it  will  occasionally  happen  that  only  the  pa|^  which  are 
to  appear  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  are  to  be  pnnted  at  once, 
as  in  a  newspaper,  where  the  fourth  and  first  pages  are 
printed  together.  When  this  is  finished  the  form  is  taken 
off  and  another  is  put  on  having  the  second  and  third 

Sages.  When  this  impression  is  completed  that  sheet  is 
one.  Many  newspapers  are  thus  pnnted,  and  this  fre- 
quently happens  in  job-work ;  but  few  books  are  executed 
in  this  manner  in  the  United  States.  Multitudes  are  thus 
worked  abroad.  By  the  half-sheet  method  a  complete 
sheet  is  printed  at  each  impression,  and  two  when  both 
sides  arc  worked ;  but  by  tlic  other  method  only  half  of  a 
sheet  is  printed  at  one  impression.  It  still  needs  to  have 
the  other  side  printed,  in  books  with  cuts,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  let  one  side  of  the  paper  dry  before  working 
the  other,  pressmen  here  nearly  always  print  sheetwise. 
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Still  another  method  of  imposition  is  that  known  as 
the  leaflet,  much  favored  by  railroads.  In  these  pam- 
phlets the  folding  is  effected  m  such  a  way  that  one  page 
reads  consecutively  after  another,  the  back  of  one  leaf 
being  the  outer  margin  of  another.  Neither  the  rule  that 
the  two  pages  alongside  of  each  other  must  add  together 
more  than  the  total  number  of  pages  in  the  form  nor  the 
other  rule  about  the  addition  of  pages  heading  together 
applies.  They  are  without  law.  Folding-machines  have 
also  peculiar  ways.  When  it  is  known  that  a  book  a  lit- 
tle different  from  ordinary  is  to  be  folded  on  one  of  these 
machines  it  is  well  to  get  from  the  binder  a  sheet  marked 
as  he  desires  the  pages  to  be  laid.  Otherwise,  while  cor- 
rectly imposed,  the  method  will  not  be  that  most  conven- 
ient for  the  machine. 

The  four  sides  of  the  pages  are  known  respectively  as 
the  head,  foot,  front  ana  back,  the  head  being  that  part 
which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  leaf,  the  foot  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  front,  if  an  odd  page,  at  the  right,  and  if  even 
at  the  left  of  the  leaf,  when  the  book  is  opened,  and  the 
back  at  the  reverse  side  from  the  front  or  between  the  two 
pages.  This  may  be  thus  shown,  the  pages  not  being  re- 
versed, but  as  the  reader  sees  them : 

Head.    Head. 
8  9 


Foot.    Foot. 
1.— Masoinb  or  A  Book. 

These  two  pages  form  one  side  of  two  leaves.  On  the 
other  side  of  these  two  leaves  are  other  pages,  numbered 
7  and  10,  the  seven  being  back  of  the  8  and  the  10  back 
of  the  9.  They  are  the  centre  pages  of  a  form  of  sixteen 
pages.  Whatever  the  form  of  imposition,  except  that  of 
uie  leaflet,  the  pages  always  come  together  in  this  order. 
Paces  8  and  9  are  together,  7  and  10, 6  and  11, 5  and  13, 4 
and  13, 8  and  14, 2  and  15  and  1  and  16.  All  regular  forms 
begin  making  up  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  the  head 
of  the  page  being  away  from  the  compositor  and  its  foot 
towards  him.  That  is  page  1.  Page  16  lies  alongside  of 
it  in  a  form  of  sixteens ;  in  a  form  of  eights  page  8,  and 
in  a  form  of  thirty-twos  page  33.  Each  even  page  is  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  form  as  the  odd 
page  immediately  preceding  it.  Thus,  whatever  the  kind 
of  regular  imposition,  1  and  3, 7  and  8, 3  and  4  are  at  equal 
distances  from  the  middle  of  the  form.  If,  therefore,  1  is 
at  the  extreme  right  lower  comer,  2  must  be  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  lower  row,  or  at  the  extreme  top  of  the 
left-hand  row.    That  depends  upon  the  fold. 

When  there  is  only  one  fold  in  a  sheet  that  fold  must 
be  between  the  backs  of  pages.  When  there  are  two 
folds  the  first  is  between  the  heads  and  the  second  be- 
tween the  backs.  In  a  slice t  of  tlirce  folds  the  first  is  at 
the  front,  the  second  between  the  heads,  and  the  third 
through  the  back.  In  a  slieet  requiring  four  folds  the 
first  is  at  the  foot,  the  second  at  the  front,  the  third  be- 
tween the  heads  and  t  he  fourth  through  the  back.  These 
rules  are  only  varied  in  the  cases  of  a  half  sheet  of  octa- 
vo imposed  eight  pages  in  a  row,  heads  on  a  line,  or  in  a 
form  to  tum  lengthwise  of  the  pages,  and  in  a  half  sheet 
of  sixteens  of  oblong  music  pages.  In  the  two  former 
the  first  fold  is  at  the  front  instead  of  between  the  heads, 
and  in  the  latter  the  first  fold  is  at  the  foot  instead  of  the 
front. 

The  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the  paper  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  imposition,  for  very  heavy  paper  cannot 
be  worked  on  large  forms,  unless  the  sheets  are  after- 
wards cut  before  folding.  When  more  than  two  folds 
are  found  the  inner  leaves  are  farther  out  than  the  out- 
side leaves,  and  it  is  impossible  on  heavy  paper  to  make 
the  folds  exactly  true  and  cause  the  paper  to  lie  smooth- 
ly. For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  use  small  forms.  Large 
l!onnB,  except  upon  very  thin  paper,  will  not  admit  of 
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food  folding,  and  if  on  thin  paper  the  sheets  feed  and 
deliver  badly.  Thirty-two  pages  on  a  sheet  are  almost 
the  extreme  on  good  presswork.  If  the  sheet  is  divided 
into  two,  four  or  more  parts  each  of  these  is  known  as 
a  section.  The  large  forms  are  a  combination  of  the 
smaller.  They  are  thus  printed  for  economy  of  press- 
work,  but  they  must  be  divided  for  the  convenience  of 
the  binder.  This  liability  to  bunchiness  is  greater  in  the 
twelves,  twenty-fours  and  other  irregular  jforms  than  in 
the  eights,  sixteens  and  thirtj-twos,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Riverside  Press  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  one  of  the  b^t 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  has  for  a  generation 
printed  no  twelves  or  other  irregular  forms.  These  are 
imposed  as  eights  or  sixteens.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  paper  to  match  the  size  of  the  form.  In  fold- 
ing some  binders  make  a  slit  at  the  top  between  the  pages, 
on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the  sheet  lie  even. 

All  of  the  regiUnr  forms  of  type  have  the  first  pages  fol- 
low each  other  consecutively  around  the  comers.  They 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  ways : 

8-page  form.       16-page  form.       82-page  form.      64-page  form. 


1 


8 
2 


8  8 

1  4 


1 


8 
2 


8 

1 


8 

4 


I 


[  in  n 


2.— OoRNiR  Pages  of  Each  Imposition. 


the  page  number,  and  next  narrowest  at  the  top ;  and 
each  row  of  pages  heads  the  same  way.  In  the  next  the 
imposition  is : 
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6.— Thirty-two  Paoks  in  a  Form. 


And  in  the  last  the  order  is  thus : 


z 


8 


The  inside  pages  do  not  matter.    Thus  the  first  of 
these  diagrams  elaborated  is  as  follows : 
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8 
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8.— Eight  Paoks  in  a  Form. 


The  second  is  on  this  wise : 
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4.— Sixteen  Pages  in  a  Form. 


Those  who  have  learned  the  imposition  of  the  forms 
given  above,  with  a  twelve-page  form,  have  practically 
fearaed  tiie  mystery  of  all.  The  laying  out  of  larger 
adiemes  is  a  detail.  The  margin  comes  at  the  side  of 
each  quarter,  being  narrowest  at  the  side  farthest  from 
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6.— Sixtt-pour  Pages  in  a  Form. 

If  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  the 
comer  pa^s  would  be  the  same  as  where  there  are  thirty- 
two,  and  if  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-cdx,  suppos- 
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ing  such  an  imposition  existed,  it  would  be  the  sume  as 
if  there  were  sixty-four ;  for  each  alternate  one  changes 
the  position,  the  fours,  sixteens  and  sixty-fours  bemg 
alike,  and  the  eights,  thirty-twos  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eights. 

It  is  impossible  for  most  compositors  to  memorize  elab- 
orate schemes  of  imposition,  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  by 
the  various  primary  rules  of  imposition  any  regular  fonii 
can  be  laid  down  without  knowing  any  other  than  the 
comer  pages,  simply  by  addition.  These  rules  are  ns 
follows : 

1.  Every  odd  page  has  its  folio  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  every  even  page  at  the  beginning.  Therefore,  as 
each  page  is  paired  with  a  companion  page  in  a  form, 
the  left-hand  page  when  its  bottom  is  towards  you  is  an 
odd  page,  and  the  right-hand  page  is  an  even  page.  The 
entire  row  of  pases  nearest  tne  make-up  has  its  bottom 
towards  him,  ana  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  read  them  ;  the 
next  row  has  its  heads  the  other  way ;  the  third  reverses 
it  again,  and  so  on.  In  correcting  matter  the  composi- 
tor finds  this  reversal  a  very  serious  disadvantage. 

2.  This  companion  page  is  always  as  distant  from  the 
centre  in  point  of  paging  as  the  first.  If  one  belongs  to 
the  first  half  of  the  form  the  other  belongs  to  the  second 
half.  Thus  in  a  sixteen-page  form  the  8  and  9  come  to- 
gether, the  7  and  10,  ana  so  on.  The  first  page  of  the 
form  lies  closest  to  the  last  page ;  thus  1  and  16  are  to- 
gether. When  the  folios  of  any  two  pages  so  Joined  are 
added  together  they  amount  to  the  same  sum  as  the  folios 
of  any  other  two  like  pages,  and  that  sum  is  one  more 
than  the  number  of  pa^es  in  the  form,  if  the  lowest  page 
in  a  form  is  1.  Thus  m  a  sixteen-page  form  these  two 
pages  would  amount  to  17,  in  a  thirty-two  88,  and  in  a 
sixty-four  65.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  absolute  pagi- 
nation of  the  form,  which  might  begin,  for  example,  on 
page  821  and  end  on  page  386 ;  but  the  first  page  of  this 
form  is  821,  the  eighth  828  and  the  sixteenth  886.  The 
companion  page  to  821  would  be  886,  to  824  888,  and  to 
828  829.  The  relative  order  of  the  pages  is,  however,  to 
be  taken.  This  rule  and  that  preceding  insure  that  the 
two  pages  shall  be  right  in  their  relations  toeac^h  other 
and  that  the  margin  snail  be  right. 

8.  Each  odd  page  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  form  as  the  even  page  which  backs  it.  Thus 
if  1  is  at  a  comer  2  must  be  at  a  comer ;  if  11  is  next  to 
a  comer  12  must  be.  This  is  a  necessity,  for  however 
the  paper  is  printed  it  must  be  in  such  a  shape  that  ever}- 
page  must  be  properly  backed. 

4.  In  all  regular  forms  the  pages  whose  heads  come  to- 
gether have  folios  which  when  added  together  are  either 
one  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  pages  in  a  fomi, 
or  one  more  than  once  and  a  half  the  number  of  pages 
which  it  contains.    Expressed  algebraically,  they  are 

either  •§-  h-  1  or  x}^  -\- 1 .    Thus  in  an  eight-page  form  the 

lower  pages  are  1,  8,  7,  2.  The  total  number  of  pages  in 
this  form  is  eight,  consequently  some  of  these  will  add 
with  the  pages  against  their  head  to  5,  for  that  is  one 
more  than  haUT  the  number  of  pages  in  the  form,  and  the 
others  will  add  to  one  more  than  the  whole  number,  to 
which  half  has  been  added.  That  will  be  18.  All  pages 
thus  tried  must  be  either  5  or  18.  If  then  we  take  the  1 
4  is  added  to  it,  making  5 ;  8  has  5  added,  making  18 ;  7 
has  6  added,  making  18,  and  2  has  8  added,  miiking  5. 
Tbe  rule  about  pages  lying  alongside  of  each  other  ma^' 
also  be  expressed  algebraically,  as  jr-fl  equals  their 
totals.  An  ingenious  French  printer  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem by  which  every  fact  in  regard  to  the  order  of  pages 
IB  expressed  algebraically. 

5.  The  forms  with  numerous  pages  are  simply  the 
smaller  forms  with  other  pages  inserted  between  those 
there  shown.  Thus  the  imposition  of  a  sixteen-page 
f omi  is  the  same  as  tlmt  of  a  four,  other  pages  being  be- 
tween them ;  a  thirty-two  is  that  of  an  eight,  two  rows 
of  pages  being  between  the  upper  row.  or  4,  5,  6, 3,  and 
the  lower  row,  or  1, 8,  7, 2.    There  are  also  two  rows  be- 
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tween  2  and  8,  at  the  right  hand,  and  7  and  8 ;  and  two 
other  rows  between  1  and  4  and  8  and  5.  Shown  in  a 
diagram  it  is 
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7.— A  Skxlbtom  op  THiimr-Two  Pages. 


A  sixty-four  is  represented  in  skeleton  form  thus : 
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8.— A  Skblktoit  of  Sixtt-voub  Paqks. 


Something  more  is  necessary  in  a  form  as  large  as  this. 
The  outside  pages  of  this  form  are  a  true  octavo ;  the 
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pages  in  the  centre  make  it  up  to  a  sixteen.  Addition 
at  the  head  of  these  pages  would  give  sixteen  more  pages, 
and  when  that  is  done  a  similar  aadition  at  the  sides  would 
show  what  the  remainder  is.  In  this  diagram  the  ruo- 
cessive  stages  are  shown : 
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9.— Skklktok  of  Sixtt-four  PAeis,  Pabtlt  Fillxd  Up. 

In  this  diagram  a  skeleton  of  a  sixtj-four-pa^e  form 
is  shown.  First  are  given  the  comer  pages,  set  m  Italic 
full-face.  They  follow  the  rule  of  1,  2.  8,  4.  Next  are 
found  the  Roman  full-face  figures  immediately  after,  just 
as  in  a  sixteen-page  form,  beginning  with  5  and  continu- 
ing until  16.  The  5  jumps  two  figures  from  4,  then  the 
line  passes  to  6,  in  the  next  compartment,  jumping  from 
this  across  the  diagram,  but  foUowinga  rule  all  the  time 
until  the  number  is  completed.  The  Roman  figures  are 
obtained  by  adding  the  folios  already  found  to  those  of 
the  pages  which  should  go  to  their  head  in  order  to  num- 
ber 33.  This  rule  filled  the  blanks  in  the  four  upright 
rows ;  the  blanks  in  the  four  rows  still  vacant  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addine  each  number  to  one  at  its  side  in  order 
to  sum  up  65.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  left-hand  outside 
row  is  1,  B,  7,  2,  and  the  right-hand  4, 5, 6, 8,  just  as  in  an 
eight-page  form.  Adding  the  eight  other  paees  neces- 
sary to  make  a  sixteen-page  form  they  fit  in  this  larger 
form  exactly. 

The  imposition  of  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fol- 
lows the  same  rule.  The  form  itself  is  very  uncommon, 
and  is  given  in  the  various  books  rather  as  showing  what 
can  be  done  than  for  its  practical  use.  On  paper  24  by 
88  the  size  of  the  leaf  would  be  only  2%  inches  by  8, 
and  the  printed  page  in  long  primer  would  be  eleven  and 


a  half  by  fourteen  and  a  half  ems.  Sixty-fours,  seventy- 
twos,  eighties  and  ninety-sixes  are  also  rather  curiosities 
than  anything  else,  their  use  being  rare  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  cases  where  an  extra  four,  eiffht  or  sixteen  pages 
are  left  over  at  the  end  of  a  book  ana  it  is  desired  to  im- 
pose the  last  form  so  that  the  whole  may  be  worked  to- 
gether, thus  saving  one  presswork.  Of  course  the  size 
of  the  paper  must  oe  altered.  It  is  impossible  to  fold  a 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  on  ordinary  paper  without 
cutting,  as  the  creases  are  unmanageable. 

Irregubir  forms  are  those  in  which  a  transposition  tal^cs 
place  in  order  to  gain  some  advantage  in  folding  or  press- 
work,  or  where  any  number  of  pages  other  than  the 
SQuares  of  two  are  printed.  These  latter  are  all  multiples 
01  three  or  five,  and  most  of  them  require  the  sheet  to  be 
cut  after  it  is  printed.  In  some  cases  they  can  be  folded 
in  without  previous  cuttinj^.  Eightcens  and  a  few  otlier 
forms  require  a  transpositton  of  some  of  the  pages  after 
the  first  side  is  worked  off  and  before  the  form  can  go  on 
again.  The  methods  of  imposing  these  odd  forms  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  there  are  also  many  ways  of  im- 
posing the  regular  forms.  Formerly  it  was  much  more 
necessary  to  understand  irregular  imposition  than  now, 
as  paper  was  so  dear  that  every  particle  had  to  be  econo- 
mized, and  presswork  was  so  high  pric^  that  every  de- 
vice had  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount.  In 
New  York  at  the  present  day  nine  thousand  ImpressionM 
of  a  sixteen-page  form  of  octavo  can  be  finishea  in  a  day 
at  a  cost  of,  sav,  ten  dollars  for  presswork.  The  paper 
might  cost  eighty  dollars.  Seventy  years  ago  in  New 
York  the  employer  would  have  chargea  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  same  amount  of  work  which  thus 
could  be  afforded  at  present  for  ninety  dollars.  Then 
presses  could  not  print  a  double-medium  sheet ;  very  few 
could  print  one  of  mcilium  size.  It  is  probable  that  tiie 
matter  would  have  to  be  imposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  three  forms,  or  three  sheets  of  eight  pages  each, 
smaller  than  ou r  octi*  vos.  These  twenty-seven  thousand 
impressions  would  h«  ve  required  two  men  for  two  weeks, 
their  wages  being  at  about  ten  dollars  a  week.  Thus  the 
presswon^  would  have  cost  forty  dollars.  Three-quarters 
must  be  added  to  this  for  the  employer's  charge.  The 
same  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  at  three  dollars  a  ream, 
the  common  price  then,  would  have  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  at  a  time  when  printing  was  detir,  that  on  a 
job  which  then  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  (but 
which  now  csm  be  executed  for  ninety),  while  tlie  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  the  public  was  very  small,  there 
should  have  been  a  desire  to  save  in  every  way  and  to 
utilize  every  scrap  of  paper  and  every  part  of  presswork? 
Thus  we  find  in  our  old  books  directions  for  imposing 
every  varietv  of  fragment.  A  book  ends  with  four  pa^^ 
left  over.  Another  book  ends  with  ten  over,  and  a  third 
ends  with  six.  The  printer  must  try  whether  the  three 
cannot  be  imposed  together  as  a  twenty.  Savage  gives 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  ways  of  imposition,  some  of 
our  most  useful  forms  being  unknown  to  him,  and  all  ou 
paper  not  more  than  24  by  35. 

Inside  impositions  are  not  so  much  used  as  formerly. 
Every  deficiency  in  tlie  hand-press  had  to  he  guarded 
against,  and  the  forms  were  small.  It  is  much  easier  in 
a  large  form  to  prevent  light  pages  from  being  cnished 
or  over-inked  than  when  tliey  occur  in  a  small  one,  the 
same  press  being  used.  This  transposition  must  take 
place  by  quarters,  each  combination  of  four  pages  which 
IS  together  being  removed  to  a  new  location,  so  that  the 
comers  are  inside.  Sec  for  an  example  of  this  under 
the  six  teens  (diagram  21).  Another  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  divide  the  form  in  the  middle,  taking  that  which  was 
on  the  left  and  placing  it  on  the  right.  Of  course  com- 
panion pages  cannot  be  divided. 

Forms  which  contain  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four, 
thirty-six,  forty,  forty-eight,  seventy-two  and  ninety-six 
pages  are  more  troublesome  than  others,  either  imposed 
from  the  centre  or  not.    They  consist  of  a  regular  form 
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fonned  from  a  multiple  of  four  and  two,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  other  pages.  Thus  a  form  of  twelve  pages 
is  an  eight  and  a  four ;  an  eighteen  a  twelve,  a  four  and 
a  two ;  a  twenty  a  sixteen  and  a  four ;  a  twenty-four  a 
sixteen  and  an  ei^ht ;  a  thirtv-six  a  thirty-two  and  a 
four ;  a  forty  a  thirt^-two  and  an  eight ;  a  forty-eight 
a  thirty-two  and  a  sixteen ;  a  seventy-two  a  sixty-four 
and  an  eight,  and  a  ninety-six  a  sixty-four  and  a  thirtv- 
two.  If  to  be  folded  in  without  cutting,  usually  only 
one  row  of  pages  is  thus  treated.  If  cut  off,  the  strip  of 
leaves  can  bo  placed  in  any  position  that  it  is  desired  to 
have  it.  Thus,  in  a  twelve-page  form  the  offcut  can  be 
either  1,  2, 11, 12 ;  8,  4, 10. 11 ;  or  5,  6,  7,  8.  Most  com- 
monly the  inset  is  placed  in  this  third  position,  sometimes 
in  the  first,  but  verv  rarely  in  the  second,  as  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  fold. 

Signatures  are  used  on  the  first  page  of  each  form  and 
on  each  inset.  The  obiect  of  signatures  is  to  ^uide  the 
binder ;  one  on  each  sheet  is  enough,  but  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  have  them  in  a  second  place  when  complex 
forms  arc  printed.  A  secondary  signature  takes  a  star, 
and  a  thiid  signature  two  stars.  Thus  in  a  form  of 
twelve  pages  the  main  sheet  takes  its  signature  on  page 
1,  and  the  secondary  signature  goes  on  the  inset,  which 
probably  is  page  5.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
insets. 

Having  these  general  ideas  in  mind,  the  consideration 
of  each  form  in  detail  can  be  taken  up.  No  directions 
need  be  given  for  broadsides,  which  include  handbills, 
posters,  and  all  work  printed  on  one  side  only,  nor  for 
l«aves  printed  on  both  sides.  They  can  be  printed  as 
1, 2,  or  2, 1,  with  equal  freedom.  Folios  may  be  imposed 
two  pages  at  a  time,  as  in  countrjr  newspapers,  or  four 
pages  at  a  time,  as  is  done  in  ofiices  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  type : 
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11.— Iknbb  Fobm. 
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18.— Impohbd  Toostitkb. 

This  imposition  is  common  for  newspapers.  Work- 
ing in  this  way,  and  standing  at  tlie  top,  the  make-up 
can  see  his  tyt>e  perfectly,  the  head  being  against  him. 
When  imi>08ed  together,  the  bottom  of  the  lower  row  of 
pages  is  against  the  make-up,  and  he  con  see  the  upper 
row  better  than  he  can  the  lower.  Forms  like  the  nrst 
two  can  also  be  printed  together,  in  a  long  strip,  by  sim- 
ply making  the  mar^ns  right.  Thus,  if  the  pages  were 
octavo  pages,  rec|uinng  nine  inches  in  height  for  paper, 
they  could  be  prmted  on  a  strip  nine  inches  by  twenty - 
four,  turned  and  worked  on  the  back,  and  then  divided, 
being  a  sheet  of  twelve  inches  by  nine. 

Quartos. — A  quarto  is  a  sheet  having  four  leaves  or 
eight  pages.  If  the  parts  are  imposed  separately.  1, 4, 
5  and  8  arc  in  the  outside  form,  and  the  other  pages  in 
the  inside  form.    One  imposition  is : 
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18.— OuTKB  Fobm. 
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14.— IxiiBB  Fobm. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  imposition  together  is  by  tak- 
ing the  inside  form  and  turning  it  around  so  that  its 
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16.— IMPO0ED  TOUBTHKB. 


extreme  right  will  head  against  the  extreme  left  of  the 
otiier  form ;  but  this  can  be  and  would  be  imposed  in  a 
small  office  by  dividing  the  form  and  printing  the  two 
parts  separately.  Tlie  sheet  in  the  example  turns  length- 
wise of  the  pages.  In  the  most  usual  imposition,  how- 
ever, the  paper  turns  crosswise  of  the  sheet.    It  is : 
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16.— ()UTEB  FouM. 


Innbb  Fobm. 


Little  work,  however,  is  done  in  book  offices  except  on 
octavos  and  smaller.  Quarto  and  folio  pages  are  often 
printed  eight  or  sixteen  at  a  time,  and  therefore  folh^w 
the  rules  of  imposition  of  the  greater  number  of  pages. 
The  usual  octavo  imposition  is : 
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17.— <)¥TBB  Fobm. 


18.— ImcBB  Fobm. 
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19.— Imposed  Tooethbb. 


It  frequently  happens  that  a  form  must  be  imposed 
differently,  as  when  a  hollow  page  or  pages  or  a  delicate 
engraving  would  otherwise  be  at  the  sides.  The  lower 
leu-hand  comer  or  quarter  of  the  form  is  transpofied  to 
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the  upper  right-hand  comer ;  the  lower  rieht  comer  is 
moyed  to  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  and  the  two  quar- 
ters thus  transferred  take  the  place  of  the  others.  Origi- 
nally they  are  like  No.  20 : 


A        D 
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90. — QUABTEBfl  OF  A  FORM, 

Uktranbpossb. 


21.— QUARTKIM  or  A  FORM, 

Tranhposid. 


After  the  transposition  they  are  like  No.  21.  None  of 
the  pages  are  otherwise  changed.  They  stand  the  same 
relatively  to  each  other  in  the  quarter  that  they  did  before. 
These  quarters  are : 
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24.— C 


28.-B 
Quarters  or  a  Form,  Skfarated. 


26.— D 


The  quarters  here  shown  do  not  make  an  imposition. 
They  are  simply  given  to  show  that  a  complete  form 
is  made  up  of  parts,  and  that  these  parts  can  be  placed 
in  new  positions,  the  sheet  still  being  so  that  it  am  be 
folded. 
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28.~SiZTEXN  Pages  Imposed  from  the  Centre. 

Duodecimo. — As  noted  previously,  a  duodecimo  is  a 
sheet  of  eight  leaves  with  an  inset  of  four,  making 
twenty  four  pages  in  all.  It  is  usual  to  cut  off  this  inset 
and  fold  it  in  at  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  but  circum- 
stances may  reauire  it  to  be  at  the  outside.  There  are 
also  methods  ot  imposing  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cut  off  the  addition  of  four  leaves.  A  duodecimo  mrm 
is  capable  of  being  imposed  in  many  ways,  as  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cut-off  or  other  inset  enables  this  sheet  to 
be  printed  in  a  manner  impossible  with  regular  imposi- 
tions. For  instance,  in  diagram  No.  28  the  top  row  could 
be  imposed  so  that  the  heads  would  be  at  the  top,  the 
whole  row  beine  turned  around,  and  the  foot  of  11  com- 
ing against  the  foot  of  8.    When  duodecimo  is  imposed 


twelve  pages  at  a  time,  then  to  be  tumed  and  worked 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  laid  thus  : 
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27.— Duodecimo. 


The  top  row  of  pa^es  is  the  one  cut  off,  and  is  where 
the  crossbar  of  the  chase  is.  The  margin  in  this  place 
is  the  foot  mar^n  of  one  page  and  the  head  marnn  of 
another.  The  signature  is  on  the  first  page  as  usual,  and 
on  the  first  page  of  the  offcut.  A  regular  form  of  duo- 
decimo, printing  both  sides  at  once,  is : 
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28.— Duodecimo.  Both  Sides  Tooether. 

The  form  here  shown  can  also  Iw  used  as  a  guide  for 
other  purposes.  The  sixteen  pages  on  one  side  of  the 
cross  can  be  employed  for  an  imposition  of  that  kind, 
following  them  in  their  order,  but  paying  no  attention 
to  the  omissions.    They  would  be : 
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The  offcut  is  also  a  real  imposition,  having  eight  pages, 
and  beginning  at  1  it  runs : 
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A  sheet  of  duodecimo  without  cutting  is : 
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88.— DuoDBOiMO,  WITHOUT  CuTmro. 
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EiOHTEBNB. — Eighteens  are  not  now  much  used,  the 
simpler  forms  taldng  their  place.  When  printed  in 
eighteen  pages,  then  to  perfect  on  itself,  this  form  is  as 


80.— Outer  Form.  81.— Inner  Form. 

French  Sheet  or  Duodecimo. 

This  was  named  after  the  discoverer,  a  girl.  By  plac- 
ing it  with  page  21  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer,  and 
always  folding  towards  the  person,  there  are  no  waste 
movements.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  registering,  bind- 
ers very  rarely  use  mis,  except  for  cheap  work. 
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81.— A  Form  or  Eiohtebns. 

given  in  No.  34.    After  the  first  side  is  printed  pages  11 
and  8  are  to  be  transposed  to  the  places  of  pages  7  and 
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A  Sheet  or  Eighteens  to  be  Folded  Up  Together. 


Sixteenmo. — The  next  size  is  sixteenmo,  a  barbarous 
word,  but  which  is  firmly  established  in  printing-offices. 
This  follows  the  rule  of  comer  pages  of  quartos,  the 
second  page  being  on  a  line  with  the  first  and  heading 
the  same  way.  Duodecimos  are  now  largely  imposed  in 
forms  of  sixteen  and  thirty-two  pages.  The  regular  im- 
position of  a  sixteenmo  is  as  follows  : 


12,  and  they  into  the  places  thus  left  vacant.    Then  the 
second  side  can  Ix?  pnnted. 
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88.— Outer  Form.  88.— Inner  Form. 

iMPoerrioN  or  a  Sixteenmo. 

Printed  separatelv,  the  left-hand  half  backs  on  the 
right-hand  half,  and  they  are  often  printed  separately. 
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86.- A  Halt  Sheet  or  Eighteens,  Requiring  no  TRANSPOflmoN. 

This  method  of  imposition  is  very  objectionable,  as 
there  will  be,  when  the  paper  is  cut  up,  three  single 
leaves. 

Two  difficulties  with  eighteens  are  that  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  either  the  lay  of  the  form  or  the  method  of 
folding  after  the  sheet  is  printed.  But  there  is  very  little 
reason  now  for  using  such  an  imposition.  An  eigh teen- 
mo  page  can  be  worked  in  eight-page  forms  on  paper 
1%%  by  16  inches ;  in  sixteen-page  forms  on  paper  16  bv 
85}^,  and  in  thirty-two-page  forms  on  paper  25)^  by  S^. 
Sixty-four  pages  could  be  done  on  paper  82  by  50  or  51. 
As  paper  is  now  easy  to  be  obtained  of  all  sizes,  this  kind 
of  imposition  will  frequently  be  found  the  best. 
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No.  42  lies  alongside  of  No.  41  in  imposition,  being  at 
its  left.  The  sheet  then  turns  end  for  end.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  largest  form  used  in  bookwork  when  it  is  all 
folded  up  as  one  section,  but  even  this  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  last  fold. 
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88.— Outer  Fokm.  80.— Innbr  Form. 
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48.— A  Sheet  of  Thirty-twos— Inner  Form. 
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».— Uau  a  Sheet  of  Twentt-fouro,  wtthout  Cuttwo. 
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41.— A  Sheet  of  Thirtt-twob— Outer  Form. 
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48.— Half  a  Sheet  of  Forties. 

A  forty  is  very  rarely  imposed,  except  at  the  end  of  a 
book,  to  save  a  little  paper  and  presswork.  It  is  among 
those  numerous  impositions  wluch  are  to  be  found  in  the 
older  books  and  wh  ich  have  very  little  real  utility .  Some 
of  them  arc  extremely  complicated,  the  pages  requiring 
transposition  after  one  side  is  worked  in  oriler  to  render 
them  right  on  the  second  side.  This  half  sheet  of  forties 
is  the  same  as  a  sheet  of  twenties,  and  an  examination 
of  the  diagrams  will  show  the  reason  for  the  change  of 
name.  So  rare  is  the  imposition  of  twenties  and  forties 
that  Joseph  Sabin,  the  eminent  bibliographer,  a  few  years 
since  denied  its  existence.  He  had  not  met  with  any  ex- 
amples in  the  books  he  was  engaged  in  cataloguing.  It 
would  be  easy  to  impose  them  othen;\ise,  so  that  the  inset 
could  be  folded  in  without  difliculty  in  other  places  in 
the  sheet. 
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In  the  following  the  left-hand  side  is  a  complete  form  of 
twenty-four  pages,  as  is  the  right-hand,  each  making  an 
entire  sheet,  but  the  right-hand  being  gathered  after  the 
left-hand.  It  will  be  seen  that  beginning  with  this  im- 
position the  parts  of  forms  are  separate  sheets,  having 
no  relation  to  each  other.  The  first  twenty-four  pages 
here  might  be  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  second 
twentv-four  a  part  of  a  medical  treatise.  It  is  simply 
a  method  of  saving  presswork.  In  the  forty-eights  the 
parts  are  1,  2;  in  the  seventy-twos,  1,  2.  3;  and  in  the 
ninety-sixes,  1,  2,  8,  4.  Each  of  these  parts  is  independ- 
ent of  the  other.    The  sheet  when  printed  on  one  side 


a  connection,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  a 
wonder  to  country  printers  how  some  Jobs,  for  instance, 
tags,  are  worked  so  cheaply  in  the  great  cities.  It  de- 
pends upon  this  economy. 
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is  turned  over,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  the  second  side  is 
worked.  Then  the  paper  is  cut  apart,  making  two  shoeta 
in  one,  tliree  in  the  other  and  four  in  the  last.  This  is 
capable  of  still  further  extension,  and  can  be  carried  as 
far  as  the  press  will  allow. 

This  principle  is  very  little  understood.  Most  com- 
positors who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  fold- 
ing and  the  operations  of  a  press  have  an  idea  that  a  sheet 
once  printed  must  be  folded  in  some  way,  and  that  if  they 
cannot  do  it  properly  it  is  because  the^  have  not  been 
well  instructed.  This  is  a  mistike.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fold  a  slicet  having  many  pages.  The  folds  are 
harsh  and  intractable.  A  workman  only  needs  to  take  a 
common  folio  paper  and  fold  it  so  as  to  nuike  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -eight  pages  and  he  will  recognize  the 
difficulty.  There  is  no  trouble  in  feeding  the  sheet  or  in 
imposing  the  form,  but  the  folding  is  nearly  impossible. 
Therefore  the  sheets  are  cut  and  make  lesser  ones.  Sup- 
posing a  Job-printer  had  a  variety  of  cards  to  print  at 
once,  and  decided  to  put  them  on  a  half-medium  press, 
feeding  a  large  sheet  of  card-board,  which  could  be  cut 
up  afterwards.  The  No.  6  cards  coidd  make  one  row, 
the  No.  5  another  row,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  size  of  the 
press  was  reached.  Then  the  presswork  would  begin. 
Afterwards  the  cards  could  be  cut  up.  Each  of  the.se 
cards  would  be  for  a  diiTerent  man,  and  they  would  bear 
no  relationship  to  each  other.  Neither  must  there  be  any 
correspondence  between  the  first  twenty-four  pages  in  a 
forty-eight  and  the  second  twenty-four.    There  may  be 
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45.— Half  a  Shbbt  or  Sixtt-foubs. 

While  the  remarks  upon  No.  44  arc  correct  as  to  fold- 
ing, it  w^ill  sometimes  happen  that  a  sheet  is  wanted 
which  will  all  fold  up  at  once,  although  having  many 
pages.  An  almanac  is  an  instance,  and  some  kinds  of 
patent-metlicine  pamphlets  afford  other  instances.  In 
this  case  a  sixty-four,  worked  as  a  half  sheet,  gives  the 
required  size  and  form.  It  is  printed  and  then  turned 
for  the  reiteration,  making  two  complete  sheets.  With  a 
thin  paper  the  folding  can  be  accomplished.  The  largest 
l)ook-paper,  83  by  46,  would  give  pages  of  crown  octavo, 
the  leaves  being  5^^  by  8^  inches,  but  this  size  usually 
comes  only  in  heavy  papers.  A  double  24  by  38  or  other 
size  made  in  all  weights  would  be  more  advantageous. 
It  is  impossible  to  print  a  very  fine  book  as  a  sixty -four 
unless  afterwards  cut  up  into  sections. 

The  succeeding  diagrams  are  simply  illustrations  of 
what  can  be  done  in  certain  cases.  They  follow  the  rule 
laid  down  under  No.  44.  We  may  at  some  day,  when 
automatic  feeding  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and 
when  presses  are  larger  or  when  web  presses  are  used  on 
books  of  large  editions,  see  an  extension  of  this  system 
of  imposition.  The  Century  Magazine  and  Harper's 
Monthly  are  now  printed  sixty-four  pages  at  a  time,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  larger  presses  or  differently  con- 
structed ones  may  demand  still  larger  forms.  The  difii- 
culties  on  the  part  of  getting  the  plates  or  the  type  ready 
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are  now  out  of  the  way ;  the  problem  lies  with  the  press. 
It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  size  of  the  press  the 
fewer  impressions  will  be  requisite  to  print  a  certain 
number  of  pages.  Between  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  discoveries  of  Lord  Stanhope  four  octavo  pages 
made  a  form ;  with  the  iron  hana-press  eight  pages : 
with  the  power-presses  from  one-half  more  to  double  the 
size.    The  Century  machine  is  still  larger.    The  mag- 


nitude of  the  machine  to  come  none  can  tell.  It  may 
much  exceed  anything  we  now  think  of. 

Diagrams  46  and  47  are  identical,  until  pa^e  72  is  im- 
posed. The  last  twenty-four  pages  are  then  added.  The 
diagram  of  the  left-hand  section  would  make  a  good  im- 
position of  a  half  sheet  of  twenty-fours. 

In  this  sheet  there  are  really  four  forms,  the  first  at  the 
left  having  from  pages  1  to  24 ;  the  second,  next  to  it, 
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from  25  to  48,  the  third  from  49  to  72,  and  the  fourth 
from  73  to  96.  Each  of  these  lesser  sheets  has  twenty- 
four  pages. 

In  the  last  of  these  diagrams  there  are  four  forms,  di- 
vided from  each  other  longitudinally,  and  each  havinff 
thirty -two  pages.  The  first  is  from  1  to  82,  the  second 
from  83  to  64,  the  third  from  65  to  96,  and  the  last  from 
97  to  128.  Each  of  these  strips,  being  sixteen  pag^  long 
by  two  high,  turns  on  itself,  then  l^ing  divided  in  the 


five  on  a  page.  This  will  make  fifty  pages.  As  soon  as 
the  compositor  has  set  the  first  five  cases  he  sets  the  last 
five.  These  are  imposed  together  and  worked  on  the 
Job  press.  Then  the  second  pa^  and  next  to  the  last 
are  printed,  so  as  to  give  a  backme  to  pages  1  and  50. 
Then  the  other  pages  are  proceeded  with. 

(Quired  impositions  are  of  two  or  four  pages,  the  latter 
being  w^here  both  sides  of  the  two  leaves  are  printed  at 
once.    The  whole  number  of  pages  that  are  to  be  in  the 
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centre  of  the  length,  and  making  tw^o  octavo  forms, 
printed  upon  both  sides.  Thus  ei^it  sixteen-page  pam- 
phlets can  be  printcil  at  once.  The  cutting  up  of  the 
paper  would  not  be  in  strips,  but  one  cut  across  the  nar- 
row way,  and  three  in  succession  on  each  of  the  halves. 
Each  of  these  pamphlets  might  be  on  different  matter. 
Quiring. — Formerly  many  books  of  small  size  were 
done  by  quiring,  and  m  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies those  of  large  size  were  frequently  so  handled. 
Note-paper  as  received  by  the  public  from  a  stationer  is 
quired,  each  succeeding  sheet  being  nested  in  that  pre- 
ceding. A  familiar  case  of  quiring  is  in  an  ordinary 
four-page  country  paper  with  a  four-page  supplement. 
This  is  folded  in  lK?tween  the  pa^es  previously  known 
as  2  and  3,  but  which  by  this  quiring  become  2  and  7. 
Quiring  is  frequently  adopted  by  little  job  ofilces,  as,  for 
instance,  in  court  dockets.  So  many  cases  go  to  a  page. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  determine  how  many  pages  uie 
entire  docket  will  make,  and  to  cast  off  the  work  accord- 
ingly.   Suppose  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases, 
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book  or  pamphlet  is  determined.  It  must  be  divisible 
b^r  4.  Supposing  it  to  be  64,  the  pages  printed  together 
will  be  as  follows : 


1—64 

9—56 

17—48 

25—40 

2—63 

10—55 

18—47 

26—89 

3—62 

11     54 

19-46 

27—88 

4—61 

12-53 

20—45 

28—87 

5—60 

13—52 

21—44 

29—86 

6--59 

14—51 

22—48 

80-85 

7—58 

15h-50 

23—42 

81—84 

8—57 

16—49 

24-41 

32-33 

The  pages  which  are  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf  are  1, 
8,  5,  7,  and  so  on ;  those  which  back  them  are  2,  4.  6. 8, 
and  continuing.  Pages  32  and  33  come  in  the  centre  of 
the  book. 

Leaflets. — These  are  much  used  by  railroads  and 
real-estate  men,  and  in  some  other  classes  of  business. 
They  are  thus  made  for  convenience  of  carrying  in  the 
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M)cket.    lu  many  cases  there  is  a  large  map  on  one  side. 
[liey  seem  to  have  been  unknown  oefore  the  general 
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itrodiicti<m  of  the  power-press.     Margins  are  nearly 
I  ways  narrow. 

Imposition-Book. — The  book  useil  in  a  composiug- 
lom  in  England  to  indicate  the  progress  of  a  work  and 
ne  number  of  pages  credited  to  each  compositor. 

Ixnposition-Soales. — The  various  schemes  or  plaas 
y  wfich  pages  are  laid  down  on  the  stone  for  iniposi- 
on. — Jtieobi,   In  America  we  say  schemes  of  imposition. 

Iznprenta  (Sp.). — A  printing-office  ;  the  material  or 
lant  of  a  printing-office ;  printing  (art  of). 

Ixnpresidn  (Sp.). — Impression  ;  (the  act  of)  printing ; 
le  printed  work. 

Impresor  (Sp.).— Printer. 


Impressioxi. — 1 .  The  pressure  applied  to  the  form  by 
means  of  a  platen  or  cylinder  to  give  a  print  from  type 
or  from  a  cut.  Tliis  is  regulated  by  screws  or  wedges, 
according  to  the  kind  of  press,  and  is  further  regulated 
by  bearers  and  by  overlays  and  underlays.  All  parts  of 
a  form  do  not  usually  receive  the  same  impression.  This 
is  greater  at  the  edges  than  in  the  centre.  Bearers  are 
therefore  so  contrived  that  a  portion  of  the  pressure  sliall 
fall  on  them,  and  that  they  shall  shield  the  matter  inside. 
It  is  essential,  also,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  ink  and  a 
greater  amount  of  pressure  shall  be  on  those  lines  and 
those  portions  of  cuts  which  rec^uirc  to  be  the  blackest. 
The  tendency  of  modem  printing  is  to  use  no  more  ink 
than  shall  be  necessary'  to  give  a  readable  impression.  It 
must  not  be  overclmrged.  Consequently  only  the  thin- 
nest possible  tilm  of  ink  is  used  to  cover  the  tops  of  let- 
ters. When  a  body  mark  occurs  wider  than  the  sixth  or 
seventh  of  a  pica  tnis  plan  cannot  be  employed,  nor  can 
it  give  satisfactory  rt^ults  on  a  cut.  Each  of  these  must 
have  abundance  of  color.  Therefore,  when  a  line  in  dis- 
play is  likeh'  to  be  gray  it  is  raised  by  an  underlay  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  more,  and  being  above 
the  other  letters  receives  more  ink  and  having  more  im- 
pression leaves  more  on  the  sheet.  Underlaying,  how- 
ever, ctmnot  be  done  extensively  unless  when  low  plates 
or  type  are  in  a  form  mixed  with  those  of  normal  height. 
Overlaying  is  a  method  of  increasing  the  pressure  by 
pasting  against  the  impression  cylinder  or  upon  a  tym- 
pan  pieces  of  paper  so  that  a  greater  force  is  applied  to 
the  type.  The  ink  is  taken  on  much  more  completely, 
and  when  the  type  or  cut  is  rolled  again  it  receives  a 
supply  much  larger  tlian  places  of  equal  size  against 
which  there  is  no  pressure  of  overlays.  A  skillful  nwin- 
agement  of  impression  therefore  is  the  art  of  obtaining 
a  well-printed  sheet.  2.  An  engraving.  The  first  and 
most  valuable  impression  from  an  engraved  plate  is  called 
remark  proof  (French,  remarque).  and  has  a  special  i^etch 
or  emblem  engraved,  at  the  engraver's  fancy,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  plate,  such  ns  a  head,  a  landscape  m  outline,  &c. 
Of  these  there  are  usiuilly  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  copies ; 
but  they  are  frequently  omitted  altogether  in  all  save  the 
most  costly  plates.  The  remark  having  been  i)olisheil 
off,  the  second  impression,  artist's  proof  (French,  epreuvc 
d'artiste),  is  distinguished  by  having  the  name  of  tlie 
painter  or  engraver  in  signature,  and  consists  usually  of 
an  edition  or  200  copies.  The  third  impression,  proof 
before  letters  (Fn»nch,  epreuve  avant  la  lettre),  is  taken 
before  the  title  has  been  engraved  on  the  plate  and  is 
never  signed  bv  the  artist  or  engraver,  but  has  their 
names  engniveci  in  small  letters  on  the  right  and  left 
hand  comers  of  the  plate  respectively.  The  edition  of 
this  impression  is  usually  a  hundred.* 

Impression  en  Cooleurs  (Fr.). — An  impression  in 
colors ;  printing  in  colors. 

Impression  Screws. — The  screws  which  regulate 
the  amount  of  pressure  in  a  printing  press  or  machine. 

Impression  Sheets. — Tlie  sheets  which  are  placed 
between  tlie  tympan  or  around  the  cylinder  to  receive 
the  impression. 

Imprimatur  (Lat.). — *'  I^t  it  be  printed ;"  the  im- 
j)rint  of  a  firm ;  also  used  by  the  proof-reader  in  some 
foreign  countries  in  marking  proof  as  ready  for  print- 
ing ;  the  permit  of  the  censor  used  at  tlie  present  day 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  hienirchy  in  approbation  of  a 
lu)man  Catholic  work. 

Imprimer  (Fr.). — To  print. 

Imprimerie  (Fr.). — ^Printing-office. 

Imprimeur  (Fr.). — ^Printer. 

Imprimir  (Sp.).— To  print. 

Imprint. — The  name  or  address  of  the  printer  affixed 
to  a  job,  or  his  name  upon  the  title  or  bnck  of  the  title 
of  a  book,  thus  signifying  that  it  has  been  printed  by 
him.  On  jobs  it  should  always  be  very  small.  It  never 
should  be  used  except  when  the  printer  is  thoroughly 
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satisfied  with  the  production ;  in  other  cases  he  should 
omit  it.  In  England  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  printer  to 
put  his  name  upon  every  newspaper  which  he  publishes. 
This  is  generally  done  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  colunm 
of  the  last  page. 

In  Boards. — When  a  volume  is  cut  after  the  mill- 
boards are  attached  it  is  said  to  be  "  cut  in  boards."  This 
is  also  applied  to  a  st^lc  of  binding  in  which  the  boards 
are  merely  covered  with  paper. 

In-Douae  (Fr.).— Duodecimo. 

In-Polio  (Fr.).— Folio. 

In-OctaTe  (Fr.).— Octavo. 

In-Quarto  (Fr.).— Quarto. 

In-8elae  (Fr.).— Sixteens. 

In  the  Hole. — A  compositor  behindhand  with  his 
copv  and  keeping  his  companions  waiting  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  England ;  in  America  it  is  generally  said  he  is 
in  the  gap. 

In  the  MetaL — Anything  in  type;  the  reverse  of 
anything  in  print ;  for  mstnnce,  to  re^id  a  revise  in  the 
metal  without  taking  a  proof. 

In  the  Opening. — When  compositors  wait  for  a 
companion  to  finish  his  copy  in  order  that  the  making- 
up  may  be  passed,  the  person  so  w^uited  for  is  declar^ 
to  be  in  the  opening.    80  Sidd  in  England. 

Incassamento  (Ital.). — Laying  cases. 

Inchlostro  (Ital.).— Ink. 

Incunabula. — This  term  (derived  from  the  Latin 
cuna^,  signifying  cradle)  is  applied  to  those  editions  of 
books  (the  beginnings  of  printed  literature)  which  were 

Printed  before  the  year  1600,  a  period  of  about  fifty  years, 
^eignot  explains  it  as  signifying  editions ''  qui  touchent 
au  berceau  de  I'imprimerie."  fiintinc  had  by  tliat  time 
spread  through  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Switzerland,  England  and  some  otlicr  coun- 
tries, and  had  begun  to  assume  some  of  its  present  ap- 
pearance. These  books  are  much  sought  for.  Catalogues 
and  works  upon  them  are  numerous,  so  that  the  collector 
who  begins  with  a  retisonable  amount  of  money  and  con- 
siderable time  can  attain  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
concerning  them,  if  he  is  in  Europe.  American  libraries 
have  very  snmll  collections  of  incunabula,  the  best,  prob- 
ably, being  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York.  A  Knowledge  of  Ijiitin  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
who  aspires  to  any  solid  knowledge  on  this  subject,  as 
two-thirds  of  the  works  known  under  this  title  were  pub- 
lished in  that  language. 

Indelible  Ink. — Special  ink  of  a  lasting  character, 
used  mostly  for  marking-ink. 

Indent. — A  line  set  back  or  forward  a  little ;  for  in- 
stance, the  beginning  of  a  panigraph,  which  is  generally 
indented  an  em. 

Indentation. — The  setting  back  of  a  line  somewhat. 
A  common  indentation  is  to  indent  an  em  quadrat  at  the 
beginning  of  a  panigraph.  A  hanging  indentation  is 
where  the  first  line  is  flush  or  begins  with  the  beginning 
of  Uie  line,  and  other  lines  are  indented  one,  two  or  three 
ems.  It  is  usual  to  indent  one  em.  Where  matter  is 
leaded,  and  is  thirty  ems  in  width,  it  looks  well  to  indent 
one  em  and  a  half ;  if  forty  ems  tlie  indentation  should 
be  two  ems,  and  if  fifty  ems  the  proper  amount  is  three 
ems. 

Index. — 1 .  The  mark  £3^,  commonly  known  as  a  fist 
or  hand  in  a  printing-office.  In  small  type  the  index  is 
always  pointing  to  the  end  of  the  line,  but  in  large  type 
it  is  made  both  right  and  left  handed,  and  is  of  colossal 
size  in  wood  type.  As  a  mark  of  reference  an  index  is 
the  seventh,  immediately  following  the  paragraph. 

2.  The  word  index  is  applied  to  a  short  alphabetical 
summary  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  consisting  of  a  ref- 
erence and  the  page  number,  so  tliat  the  passage  sought 
can  be  instantly  found.    It  differs  from  a  table  of  con- 
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tents  b^  being  arranged  according  to  the  subject  and  not 
accordmg  to  the  order  in  which  the  matter  may  appear 
in  a  book.  A  good  index  is  something  very  much  to  be 
desired  in  all  books.  The  fuller  the  index  the  more  val- 
uable is  the  book.  As  a  rule  the  unimportant  words  are 
omitted  in  an  index.  Thus,  if  the  **  Life  and  History  of 
the  Times  of  George  Washington "  were  to  be  indexed 
it  would  probably  appear  as  "Washington,  Gkorge,  Life 
of,"  or '  *  Washington,  George,  Times  of."  In  an  ordinary 
index  even  important  words  may  be  omitted  or  put  in 
the  rear  to  bring  out  the  more  distinctive  ideas.  Thus 
* '  Works  of  John  Hancock  "  is  better  indexed '  *  Hancock, 
John ,  Works  of. "  Where  space  will  allow  entries  should 
be  made  under  as  many  titles  as  possible.  Indexes  usu- 
ally begin  flush,  end  without  a  comma,  and  arc  carried 
out  by  leaders  to  the  distance  which  the  greatest  number 
will  require.    Thus,  in  lines  like  these 

Prince  Consort,  Early  Life  of 197 

Printinflr,  Discovery  of 47 

PriEe-Ffghting,  Why  it  should  be  Discour- 
aged     1017 

there  should  be  a  space  of  nn  em  quadrat  before  197  to 
allow  for  the  first  figure  in  1047.  Lines  run  over  and  are 
indented  by  a  hanging  indentation.  Indexes  take  an 
extra  charge.  They  are  usual Iv  in  double  columns,  but 
sometimes  reach  three,  four  and  five. 

Index  Sxpurgatorius  or  Index  Ldbrorum 
Prohibitorum  (Lat.). — A  list  of  books  prohibited  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Index-Making. — Proof-readers  and  authors  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  make  indexes,  and  it  is  well  to  know 
an  expeditious  and  thorough  method.  That  which  next 
follows  is  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  a  very  skillful  literary 
man  and  printer  in  England : 

"  *  What,*  I  am  sometimes  asked, '  is  the  least  trouble- 
some way  of  making  an  index?  Can  the  plan  I  follow 
be  bettered?'  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  index  to  be 
manufactured  is  not  of  a  special  nature,  rc(][uiring  subdi- 
visions of  subjects.  Galley  slips  being  obviously  useless 
for  the  purpose,  one  must  wait  until  a  comi)lete  proof 
of  the  book,  made  up  into  numbered  pages,  is  to  hand. 
Beginning  at  chapter  one,  the  author  carefiilly  dictates 
to  a  shoitliand  amanuensis  every  separate  item  and  its 
page,  completing  cross-references  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  a  good  index  cannot  be  too  full. 
When  the  last  page  is  reached  the  amanuensis  will  write 
out  the  references,  leaving  a  blank  line  between  each, 
on  sheets  of  ruled  paper  01  uniform  size.  A  second  as- 
sistant will  then  call  over  the  whole  of  the  written-out 
references  and  cross-references,  which  will  be  carefully 
checked  by  the  book.  During  the  progress  of  this  te- 
dious business,  and  in  fact  untu  the  index  is  completed, 
the  author  may  be  a  man  of  leisure. 

"  Mistakes  corrected,  the  sheets  are  scissored  through 
the  blank  lines  into  sepanite  slips,  and  each  placed  unc&r 
its  own  letter  in  an  open  case  divided  into  compart- 
ments mtirked  from  A  to  Z.  Such  a  case,  made  of  cloth 
or  leather,  with  collapsible  gusset  pockets,  may  be  got  for 
two  or  three  shillings.  All  the  A  slips  are  now  taken  out. 
arranged  in  proper  sequence  (Aa,  Ab,  &c.),  and  pasted  in 
their  |)roper  order  on  one  side  of  sheets  of  paper  of  uni- 
form size,  which  for  the  printer's  guidance  should  be  con- 
secutively numbered.  The  other  letters  follow,  and,  with 
perhaps  as  little  trouble  to  the  author  as  he  could  reason- 
ably expect,  the  work  comes  to  an  end.  The  written  slips 
having  been  previously  checked,  the  index,  when  in  type, 
can  be  safely  corrected  from  them,  and  the  wearisome 
tiisk  avoided  of  separately  looking  up  in  the  book  every 
reference  for  verification." 

In  some  respects  this  is  not  adaptable  to  all  needs.  A 
shortlumd  writer  is  not  always  available ;  there  ma^  be 
no  second  assistant,  and  a  pocketbook  with  collapsible 
gusset  i)ockets  may  not  be  at  hand.  Take  the  book  and 
make  the  references  on  paper  four  inches  wide.  Let 
each  reference  be  at  least  an  inch  in  deptJi.   When  done. 
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according  to  the  method  given  by  Mr.  Tuer,  divide  into 
four  subdivisions,  A  to  E  inclusive,  P  to  K  inclusive,  L 
to  Q  inclusive,  and  R  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  When 
done  divide  the  first  lot,  A  to  E,  into  five  portions,  and 
continue  this  plan  until  the  A  is  done.  Then  subdivide 
that  until  every  word  which  begins  with  an  A  is  alpha- 
betized down  to  its  very  last  letter.  If  you  have  twenty 
thousand  slips  and  four  thousand  of  them  refer  to  A  to 
E,  one  thousand  willprobably  be  enough  for  A,  and  two 
hundred  for  A  to  M.  Begin  pasting  as  soon  as  Ab  is 
done,  and  continue  until  allare  finished.  Scrutinize  the 
slips  as  they  are  pasted,  and  when  all  done  go  over  them 
again  to  see  that  they  are  alphabetized  rightly.  This 
must  also  be  done  in  the  proof.  If  it  is  found,  after  the 
A*s  are  pasted  up,  that  some  stray  word  like  *'  Astle  "  is 
among  the  O's,  write  it  in.  The  verification  against  copy 
should  be  before  the  sheets  are  cut  up.  These  sheets 
should  be  Just  the  width  of  the  index  slips.  On  this  plan 
no  pocketbook  is  necessary  and  no  assistants  are  required, 
except  when  the  references  are  indexed  against  the  orig- 
inal. An  element  of  danger  arises  in  the  use  of  a  short- 
hand writer.  He  may  write  down  Newbury  Library 
where  it  should  be  Newberry  Library,  and  not  discover 
his  error.  A  plan  much  used  in  Washington  is  to  write 
the  references  on  cards  or  stilF  paper  and  number  them, 
without  pasting. 

Index  Matter. — Matter  pertaining  to  the  index  at 
the  end  of  a  work. 

India. — A  vast  region  in  the  south  of  Asia,  compris- 
ing two  great  peninsulas  and  the  country  to  tiie  north 
for  a  long  distance  and  inhabited  by  manv  nations  and 
tribes.  The  population  approximates  two  hundred  mill- 
ions. Many  languages  are  spoken.  Printing  seems  to 
have  begun  with  the  publication  of  a  Tamil  dictionary 
at  Ambalacate  by  the  Jesuits  in  1679.  Type  in  Tamil 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  Tranquebar  in  the 
next  century,  and  in  1714  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  were  printed  upon  it.  It  was  desired  to 
finish  the  New  Testament  in  this  language,  but  paper 
was  lacking,  and  the  printers  cast  smaller  type,  so  that 
fewer  pages  might  accomplish  the  work.  The  metal  was 
obtained  from  tne  leaden  wrappings  around  some  Chesh- 
ire cheeses,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  missionaries  from 
England.  In  1719  the  Testament  was  completed  in  this 
small  type.  Pondicheny,  the  capital  of  the  French  East 
Indies,  had  a  printing-omcc  in  1784.  Calcutta  did  some 
printing  for  the  Sanskrit  scholar  Charles  Wilkins  in  1778 ; 
the  same  year  there  was  published  at  Hoogly  Halhed's 
Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Ltmguage.  3Iadras  printed  an 
almanac  and  a  New  Testament  in  1772,  and  at  Bombay 
printing  was  done  in  1792.  Before  most  of  these  places 
had  be^un,  however,  printing  was  executed  at  Colombo, 
on  the  ishmd  of  Ceylon.  It  began  there  in  1737,  and  was 
in  Singhalese. 

The  multitude  of  languages  spoken  in  India  has  had 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  extension  of  printing.  No 
one  of  the  languages  was  so  important  in  comparison 
with  the  others  as  to  exclude  them  from  competition, 
and  none  had  a  circulation  everywhere.  Besioes  there 
was  English,  the  language  by  which  East  Indians  ob- 
tained access  to  the  thought  and  knowledge  of  Europe, 
and  in  which  laws  and  ofilcial  regulations  were  first 
made  known.  Hindoostanee  is  the  language  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  and  is  next  to  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish in  extent.  It  is  spoken  by  all  Mussulmans  in  India 
and  by  verv  many  Hindoos,  as  well  as  all  well-informed 
persons,    llie  Lord's  Prayer  in  Hindoostanee  is : 

Ai  ham&re  Bap,  jo  Ssm&n  par  hai,  terd  ndm  muqad- 
das  ho.  Ter!  badsh&hat  dwe.  Terl  mar^t,  Jaisi  asman 
par  hai,  zamln  par  bhi  howe.  Hamdrf  roz  ki  rot!  dj 
hamen  de.  Aur  hamdre  qarz  hamen  mu'af  kar  jaise 
ham  bh!  apne  qar^xlaron  ko  m'u'af  kafte  liain.  Aur  ha- 
meQ  azmaish  meQ  mat  d&l,  balki  burdi  se  bacha ;  kyilnki 
b^hdhat  aur  qiidrat  aur  Jalal  hamesha  terd  hi  haln. 
Amin. 


^lahrattee  is  spoken  by  about  six  millions  of  people  ; 
Tamil  by  about  ten  millions ;  Telinga  or  Teluga  by  about 
fourteen  millions.  Besides  these,  printing  is  done  in  Ben- 
galese,  Assamese,  Badaga,  Baluchi,  Bandelkhandi,  Bi- 
kaniri,  Chamba,  Dogri,  Gondi,  Gujarati,  Harotee,  Hindi, 
Kachdrf,  Kanarese,  Kauauji.  Kfitclu,  Khasi,  Koi,  Kon- 
kani,  Kumaoni,  Magadhi,  Malayalim,  Marwari,  Mon- 
ddri,  Musalman-Bengali,  Nepalese,  Uriya,  Pali,  Palpa, 
Paniabi,  Rajmahdli,  Sanldli,  Sindhi,  Singhalese.  Tulu 
and  Ulaini.  Some  of  these  have  many  newspapers  and 
publish  a  number  of  books  annually.  Besides  the  lan- 
guages in  the  above  list  there  is  the  Sanskrit,  which  is 
no  longer  spoken,  but  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
many  of  the  newer  tongues  as  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  Eng- 
lish. It  is  the  sacred  language  of  India,  and  contains 
the  books  from  which  information  must  be  sought  upon 
early  mythology  and  beliefs.  The  liteniture  is  abun- 
dant, compared  with  Hebrew.  Pali,  a  more  modem  lan- 
guage, also  contains  much  historical  matter,  but  is  less 
elaborate  than  Sanskrit.  It  is  a  sacreil  language.  The 
written  and  printed  characters  of  India  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  drawn  from  Sanskrit  f onus,  and  the  study  of 
its  ancient  works  is  still  much  pursued  by  the  natives,  as 
it  is  in  Europe,  but  for  different  reasons.    See  Sanskrit. 

The  principal  cities  in  which  printing  is  done  are  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta,  Madras  and  Lucknow.  In  the  last-named 
place  a  Mahommedan  publisher  named  Kishore  employs 
twelve  hundred  men  in  printing  and  illustrating  books. 
He  issues  hundreds  in  Hindoo,  and  many  in  Sanskrit. 
Persian,  Arabic  and  English,  besides  the  minor  Indian 
tongues.  A  dailv  newspaper  and  numerous  pamphlets 
are  also  producecf,  and  nearly  all  of  the  materials,  includ- 
ing even  type  and  paper,  are  made  at  his  charge. 

Kecent  statistics  show  that  there  are  1,094  presses  in 
India,  294  being  in  the  Northw^est  Provinces  ana  in  Oude, 


229  in  Bengal,  ^28  in  the  British  territory  in  Bombay  and 
20  in  the  native  states ;  200  in  Madras,  1 1  in  the  Punjab, 
26  in  Burmah,  16  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  10  else- 
where. The  newspapers  printed  in  English  are  127.  and 
in  the  vernaculars  277.  The  number  of  periodicals  in 
India  is  284,  of  which  102  are  in  English.  The  books 
printed  in  the  vernaculars  in  one  year  were  7,990,  and  in 
English  784. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  vernacular  newspa- 
pers have  a  circulation  of  less  than  three  hundred  each ; 
about  one  hundred  have  a  circulation  of  from  three  to 
seven  hundred  copies ;  fifty  publish  between  seven  him- 
dred  and  a  thousand,  and  twenty-seven  have  a  circula- 
tion of  over  a  thousand.  In  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
these  papers  flourish  abundantlv.  There  are  over  fifty- 
nine,  twenty  of  which  are  published  in  Calcutta.  A 
number  of  newspapers  arc  published  in  English  which 
are  not  conducted  by  Englishmen,  but  are  written  and 
managed  entirely  by  natives,  and  reflect  native  views. 
Some  of  the  most  singular  English  ever  written  appears 
at  times  in  the  columns  of  these  papers,  abounding  in 
curious  infelicities  and  in  uses  of  colloquial  English  for 
serious  subjects  and  vice  versa,  but  correct  in  syntax  and 
etymology. 

Paper  is  produced  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  of  the 
coarser  kind.  Most  materials  are  obtained  from  Europe, 
although  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  are  made  there. 
Since  the  virtual  discovery  of  Sanskrit  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  the  consequent  impetus  given  to  philological 
studies,  many  foundries  in  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land have  vied  with  each  other  in  producing  satisfactory 
representations  of  it.  Many  of  the  other  faces  have  also 
been  cast.  In  some  the  printing  is  done  both  in  native 
chanicters  and  in  Roman  letters. 

India  Ink. — An  ink  used  in  drawing,  of  a  very  deep 
black.    See  Lnk. 

India  Paper.— Paper  of  a  thick  substance,  but  of 
verj'  fine,  silky  texture  and  of  a  wann  color ;  it  seems  to 
have  the  quality  of  imbibing  ink  much  better  than  paper 
of  any  other  description.    It  is  not  subject  to  mildew. 
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This  paper  is  used  for  fine  impressions  by  engravers,  and 
is  imported  from  China.  It  is  called  bv  the  Chinese  lehi, 
and  is  made  from  hemp,  mulberry  l^rk,  cotton,  bamboo, 
rice  straw,  barley  stniw,  and  from  the  interior  membrane 
of  silkworm  cocoons.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  stalks 
of  a  year's  growth  are  used.  The  pulp  is  mixed,  after  it 
has  been  prepared,  with  a  given  proportion  of  a  vegeta- 
ble gum  called  hotong  in  China.  The  paper  is  molded 
in  molds  made  of  fine  l^mboo  filament.  The  sheets,  sixty 
feet  in  length,  which  the  Chinese  are  said  to  make,  are 
supposed  to  be  fabricated  by  artfully  joining  several 
small  sheets  at  the  moment  oi  laying  the  paper.  India 
paper,  being  too  thin  to  bear  handlmg  or  any  strain,  is 
mounted  on  vellum,  which  serves  as  a  lining,  and  the 
white  borders  of  which  set  it  off.  The  sheets  are  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  and  may  be  preserved  for  years. 

India  Proofli. — Artists'  or  engravers'  proofs  pulled 
on  india  paper. 

India-Rubber  Blanket.— A  sheet  of  cloth  faced 
with  india-rubber,  and  used  with  mixed  forms  of  old  and 
new  type,  and  at  other  times  where  ease  in  makine  ready 
rather  than  careful  work  is  desired.  See  under  Making 
Ready. 

India-Rubbered. — Books  when  interspersed  with 
plates  are  sometimes  coated  at  the  back  with  india-rub- 
ber to  save  stitching  or  the  expense  of  guarding.  When 
open  the  book  will  Be  perfectly  flat.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  after  a  time  the  rubber  loses  its  elastic 
quality  as  well  as  its  tenacity,  and  this  binding  is  then 
of  no  value. 

Indian  Xjan^uages. — Two  classes  of  languages  arc 
known  under  this  name,  those  spoken  in  the  East  Indies 
and  those  spoken  in  Americ^i.  The  former  are  described 
with  as  much  particularity  as  space  will  permit  under 
India,  and  what  is  here  said  will  apply  only  to  the  lan- 
guages of  America.  They  differ  widefjr  from  all  of  the 
tongues  of  the  Old  World.  Balbi,  in  his  Ethnographic 
Atlas,  gives  four  hundred  languages  to  America.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  are  in  North  America,  sixty 
in  Centra]  America,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  in  South 
America.  He  divides  them  into  eleven  classes.  A  study 
of  these  languages,  however,  has  not  been  pursue<l  ac- 
tively by  many  philologists,  and  as  a  result  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  IS  extremely  deficient.  None  of  them  was 
redfuced  to  writing  before  the  advent  of  Europeans  upon 
these  continents,  and  few  now  have  more  than  one  or  two 
dozen  books  published  in  them,  except  the  Aztec  and  the 
Quichua,  the  languages  of  the  governing  races  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Many  glossaries  have  been  compiled  by  mis- 
sionaries in  these  different  tongues.  In  the  Cherokee 
language  the  achievement  ascribed  to  Cadmus  by  pop- 
ular history  was  repeated ;  George  Guess,  one  of  that 
nation,  knowing  no  English,  reinvented  letters  and  in- 
troduced them  among  his  tribe.  This  was  in  1826.  One 
book  printed  in  the  language  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
great  feat  of  the  early  American  press.  It  is  Eliot's  Bible. 
At  auctions  it  brings  a  great  price.  The  most  power- 
ful of  the  Indian  nations  which  came  into  contact  with 
the  whites  during  the  early  period  was  the  league  of  the 
Iroquois.  These  people  live<l  in  the  centre  and  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Lord's  Praver  in 
the  language  of  the  Mohawks,  the  most  eastern  of  these 
confederated  tribes,  is  as  follows : 

Songvvaniha  ne  karongiage  tigsideron :  Wesagsando 
gegtine ;  Saiana  ertsera  ivve ;  Tagsere  Cffnijivvan  Karon- 
giagon  siniiugat  oni  ohvvonsiage ;  Niadevvigni  serage 
tagkvvanaranon  dagsik  nonvva :  Tondagvvan  govi  iug- 
ston  ne  iungvvarigvvannerre  siuiiugtoni  siagvvadade- 
rigvviugstonii ;  Nenni  togsa  dav  vagsarinet  devvadadem 
geragtonge ;  Ne  sane  saedsi  adagvvags  ne  kondig  scro- 
hase. 

In  printing  Indian  languages  the  same  words  may  be 
differently  spelled,  according  to  whether  they  were  writ- 
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ten  down  by  German,  French,  Spanish  or  English  travel- 
ers or  missionaries.  Most  of  the  languages  along  the 
American  great  lakes  were  first  reduced  to  writins^  by 
French  priests,  and  their  orthography  differa  widely  &om 
that  employed  by  the  English  soldiera  and  huntera  who 
afterwards  visited  the  same  regions. 

Indiana  was  practically  unsettled  until  about  1820. 
Printing  began  at  Vincennes  in  April,  1804,  by  Elihu 
Stout,  who  brought  out  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Indi- 
ana Gazette.  The  oflice  was  burned  in  1806,  and  that 
year  Mr.  Stout  began  another  paper  there  entitled  the 
Western  Sun,  which  is  still  issuea.  Printing  began  at 
Fort  Wayne  in  1833,  at  Logansport  in  1829,  Conneraville 
in  1826,  Brookville  in  1819,  Corydon  in  1814,  3Iadison  m 
1815,  Indianapolis  in  1822,  and  New  Harmony  in  1825. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  in  1810  was  1 ;  in  1840, 
78 ;  1850. 107 ;  1860, 186 ;  1870, 298 ;  1880, 467,  and  1890, 
651.  Of  these  88  were  daily  and  465  weekly.  There  is 
no  very  large  centre  of  printing,  apart  from  newspapers. 
In  both  respects  Indianapolis,  the  capital,  is  the  chief 
city.  The  other  principal  cities  are  Lafayette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Evansville,  Logansport,  New  Albany,  Rich- 
mond and  Terre  Haute. 

Indianapolis,  a  city  of  Indiana,  was  laid  out  on  paper 
in  the  year  1821,  being  then  designated  as  the  capital  of 
the  territory.  Previously  there  was  no  settlement.  Sev- 
eral newspapera  began  shortly  after,  the  publishere  of  the 
first,  the  Inaianapolis  Gazette,  being  George  Smith  an<l 
Samuel  Bolton.  W  hile  Indianapolis  is  not  a  great  print- 
ing centre,  there  are  a  number  of  iob  ofliices,  some  of 
considerable  size.  Seven  dailies  ana  seventy-one  other 
periodicals  are  published  in  the  city. 

Indice  (Ital.). — An  index  or  fist,  as :  |^*. 

Indorse. — In  England,  the  titles  of  le^al  documents 
or  prospectuses  which  appear  on  the  outside  when  fold- 
ed. This  word  used  as  a  noun  is  uncommon  here. 
Americans  say  indorsement. 

Indotint. — A  print  derived  from  a  process  invented 
by  T.  C.  Roche  of  New  York,  and  in  which  the  plate, 
usually  of  copjjer,  is  roughened  or  pitted  by  exposure  to 
the  sand-bhist,  in  order  to  cause  the  sensitive  film  to  ad- 
here tenaciously.  Extra  toughness  and  tenacity  are  also 
produced  in  the  film  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the 
chromatized  gelatine.  After  exposure  under  the  nega- 
tive the  uncbainged  bichromate  is  washed  out  and  the 
plate  is  dried.  Plates  thus  made  can  be  used  in  the 
power-press  and  one  thousand  copies  an  hour  have  been 
printed  from  them. 

Industrial  Co-operation. — ^That  form  of  union  of 
labor  and  capital  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  work- 
men engaged  in  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile  enterprise 
are  also  interested  as  proprietors.  The  earliest  example 
of  this  in  printing  since  the  business  attained  much  mae- 
nitude  was  the  sale  of  shares  of  New  York  Tribune  stock 
by  Greeley  &  McElrath  to  their  employees ;  but  in  a 
smaller  form  it  has  been  known  more  or  less  in  various 
occupations  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Ships 
were  fitted  out  for  whalmg  in  New  Bedford  and  Nan- 
tucket in  which  the  shares  were  nearly  all  held  by  those 
who  sailed  in  the  vessels.  Country  stores,  known  as 
union  stores,  on  this  ba»s  have  been  common  since  1840. 
The  modem  form  of  co-operation,  however,  has  been 
most  marked  in  England.  There  some  workmen  in  Roch- 
dale more  than  forty  years  ago  combined  their  earnings 
and  estiiblished  places  for  trade  so  that  they  might  buy 
at  the  lowest  rates.  They  and  others  have  had  success. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  London  in  gro- 
ceries is  at  the  co-operative  stores,  where  articles  can  cer- 
tainly be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  at  the  ordinary 
tradesman's.  These  trading  associations,  when  of  any 
size  or  in  cities,  have  nearly  all  proved  failures  in  Amer- 
ica. Those  which  have  been  successful  were  small  or  in 
the  country,  where  it  was  possible  to  watch  the  persons 
who  conducted  the  trade.  Manufacturing  enterprises 
have  done  better,  as  the  margin  of  profit  that  they  yield 
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has  been  greater  and  the  rewards  ottered  to  diligence  and 
care  have  been  more  palpable.  The  whole  number,  how- 
ever,  which  has  thus  been  profitable  is  small.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  an  exception  to  this  in  joint-stock  financial  en- 
terprises. These  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  many,  and  once  a  year  the  participants  have 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  directors.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
sav,  however,  that  an  ordinary  stockholder  in  a  railroad, 
rollinff-mill,  cotton  factory  or  iron  mine  has  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  he  has  no 
power  to  rectify  an  abuse  if  he  sees  onei  The  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  the  largest  stockholders,  and  it 
does  as  seems  b^t  to  it,  the  sm^ler  stockholders  receiv- 
ing scant  consideration.  This  class  of  enterprise  is  usu- 
ally excluded  from  consideration,  however,  by  those  who 
taik  about  co-operation.  An  example  of  industrial  co- 
operation which  would  be  considered  a  true  one  by  the 
fnends  of  this  cause  would  be  eight,  ten  or  more  work- 
men Joining  together  to  do  some  manufacturing,  each 
putting  in  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars.  Theo- 
retically speaking,  if  the  men  drew  out  for  living  only 
ordinary  wages  and  attended  to  business  they  Siould 
make  money.  They  are  generally  men  of  more  intelli- 
gence and  more  capacity  than  others,  else  they  would  not 
have  the  money  to  invest.  It  is  too  frequently  the  case 
that  bickering  begins  with  the  business.  One  must  lay 
out  the  work  for  the  day  and  another  attend  to  money 
matters.  Frequently  from  lack  of  business  experience 
the  last  is  done  badly.  Materials  are  purchased  at  high 
rates,  and  contracts  are  taken  at  too  low  figures.  Then 
there  are  times  when  goods  are  not  paid  for,  or  when 
tlux>uf  h  some  miscalculation  much  is  left  on  hand  which 
should  have  been  sold  in  the  season.  Many  men  are  ex- 
cellent workmen  who  cannot  lay  work  out  well  for  others 
or  succeed  in  getting  a  maximum  production  from  each 
hand.  These  causes  together  usually  compel  some  to 
drop  out  from  the  enterprise,  and  if  it  is  at  all  succeas- 
ful  the  leaders  take  more  stock.  Gradually  the  number 
diminishes  to  a  half  dozen,  and  then  to  two  or  three,  when 
the  whole  business  is  on  the  footing  of  any  other.  It  is 
possible  that  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  now 
ffoing  on,  may  in  the  end  be  solved  by  some  form  of  in- 
dustrifd  cooperation — not,  however,  that  form  in  which 
the  smidler  stockholders  are  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  They  will  receive  its  profits 
and  remain  constant  to  the  place  where  they  have  ob- 
tained employment. 

Inferior  Figures. — Special  figures  cast  or  made  to 
range  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter,  thus :  i  a  s.  One  use  of 
these  is  in  chemistry. 

InfSdrior  Letters. — Small  letters  which  are  cast  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  as :  .  •  i . . ;  the  reverse  of 
superior  letters. 

Ingrain  Maohine. — A  rotary  machine,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  named  after  the  late  proprietor  of  the 
Illustrated  £ondon  News. 

Inhalt  (Ger.).— Contents. 

InhaltSTerseiohniss  (Ger.). — Table  of  contents  or 
index.  The  Germans  do  not  rise  to  a  conception  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  any  more  than  the  French, 
who  call  eadi  ts^le  des  mati^res. 

Inlcial  (Sp.).— Initial  Getter). 

Initial  Letters.— Following  the  example  of  the  cal- 
ligraphers  the  first  printers  left  blanks  for  the  initial 
letters  of  chapters  and  books,  which  were  to  be  filled  up 
with  pen  or  pencil.  Afterwards  a  skeleton  letter  cover- 
ing the  space  was  sometimes  printed,  also  designed  to  be 
added  to.  In  the  former  case  a  small  letter  was  often  print- 
ed so  as  to  indicate  to  the  scribe  or  illuminator  what  was 
needed.  Sometimes  the  small  letter  was  written  in.  The 
monks  preferred  to  have  these  spaces  left  blank  in  the 
religious  works  which  they  bought,  as  there  were  nearly 
always  several  expert  illuminators  in  the  convent  whose 
labor  would  cost  nothing,  while  if  done  by  the  printer  a 


charge  must  be  added.  In  1475  Erhard  Ratdolt  of  Venice 
began  to  use  wood-cut  initials,  thus  preceding  all  others. 
They  were  known  as  litenu  fiorcntes,  lettrcs  toumeures 
and  typi  tomatissimi  by  different  persons,  but  were  not 
generally  adopted  until  the  close  of  that  centuir.  Cax- 
ton  introduced  tliem  in  some  of  his  works,  llie  large 
and  elaborate  initials  used  shortly  after  were  known  as 
lettres  grises.  They  were  engraved  either  on  wood  or 
metal,  and  answered  not  only  as  initials,  but,  when  cir- 
cumstances pemiittcHl,  as  ornaments  elsewhere.  What 
are  known  as  "two-line  letters ''to-<lay  then  came  into 
use.  Other  letters  also  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  the  large,  highly  ornamented  initial 
letters  used  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford,  were  known 
there  as  Dutch  Bloomers,  from  the  word  sounding  some- 
thing like  this  which  in  that  language  signifies  flowers. 
Pierced  initial  ornaments  came  into  use  about  the  same 
time.  These  were  wooden  blocks  having  a  centre  open- 
ing or  mortise,  around  which  were  many  ornamental  ar- 
rangements— a  landscape,  a  group  of  flowers,  an  assem- 
blage of  faces.  This  centre  was  reserved  for  a  single 
letter,  which  was  justified  and  wedged  in.  When  type- 
founding  revived  in  England,  CaSon,  Baskerville  and 
their  contemporaries  paid  no  attention  to  these  great  in- 
itials, and  confined  their  attention  to  plain  two-line  faces, 
Roman  and  Italic.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  however,  great  numbers  of  initial  letters  of  a 
more  ornamented  type  have  been  made  by  European  and 
American  founders,  as  well  as  devised  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lishers by  artists  who  have  no  connection  with  a  type- 
foundry. 

Initier  nn  Apprenti  (Fr.).— To  instruct  an  appren- 
tice in  his  calling. 

Ink. — A  substancx^  used  to  mark  upon  paper  or  other 
material.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  writing  and  printing  ink. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  pigment  held  in  u  fluid  solution 
which  gradually  dries  and  leaves  a  more  or  less  legible 
impression  upon  the  paper.  The  writing-ink  of  the  an- 
cients was  essentially  different  from  that  now  employed. 
Its  basis  was  finely  divided  charcoal  mixed  with  a  mu- 
cilaginous or  adhesive  fluid  ;  it  was  much  less  easily  de- 
stroyed than  modem  writing-ink,  and  much  resembled 
printer's  ink  both  in  the  nature  of  \X»  coloring  ingredient 
and  in  its  indestructibility.  Writing-ink  is  now  a  chem- 
ical compound,  and  not  a  mere  mechanical  mixture.  Its 
basis  is  proto-gallate  and  proto-tannate  of  iron,  which  by 
oxidation  becomes  per-gallate  and  per-tannate,  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  oxygen  of  air  effecting  this  change  gradu- 
ally that  recent  writing  is  of  a  comparatively  light  color 
ana  subsequently  becomes  black.  The  common  ingre- 
dients are  nutgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  in  fact,  while 
printer's  ink  may  be  regarded  as  a  black  paint,  common 
writing-ink  may  be  regarded  as  a  bLick  dye.  Brande's 
Dictionary  gives  as  a  good  recipe :  Aleppo  galls,  bruised, 
six  ounces ;  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces ;  gum  arable, 
four  oimces ;  water,  six  pints.  Boil  the  galls  well  in 
the  water,  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  keep  the 
whole  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  occasionally  shaking  it. 
In  two  months  strum  and  pour  off  the  ink  into  glass  bot- 
tles, which  must  be  well  corked.  To  prevent  mould,  add 
one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  three  drops  of  creo- 
sote to  each  pint  of  ink.  In  making  good  writing-ink 
the  great  object  is  to  regulate  the  portion  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  the  galls.  If  this  should  be  in  excess,  although 
the  ink  may  at  first  appear  black,  it  will  subsequently 
become  brown  and  yellow.  Gum  is  added  to  retain  the 
coloring  matter  in  suspension,  to  prevent  too  great  fluid- 
ity in  the  writing,  anti  to  protect  the  vegetable  matters 
from  decomposition.  Many  other  substances  are  used  for 
making  ink. 

When  writing  has  through  9igQ  become  yellow  and  in- 
distinct it  is  b^use  the  vegetable  matter  has  decayed 
and  mere  rust  or  peroxide  of  iron  is  left.  By  carefully 
applying  infusion  of  galls  the  writing  may  be  rendered 
blacker  and  more  legible.   This  meth(»  was  successfully 
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adopted  in  deciphering  the  manuscript  of  Gaius,  a  work 
on  Koman  law  which  attracted  great  attention  amonf 
learned  men  in  Qermany  sliortly  after  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  which  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  aecipher  it.  Modem  writing-ink,  unlike  the 
ancient,  is  readily  destroyed  by  chlorine,  acids  and  alka- 
lies. Indeed  if  the  paper  has  been  made  with  an  excess 
of  any  of  these  things  it  very  likely  will  act  upon  the  ink, 
which,  however  good,  will  in  time  become  discolored. 
Blue  writing-ink  is  now  much  used.  It  is  sometimes 
made  from  mdigo  and  sometimes  from  prussian  blue  as 
a  basis.  Aniline  inks  also  find  extended  use.  They  write 
more  freely  than  the  old-style  inks,  and  cim  be  obtained 
of  almost  all  colors.  They  are,  however,  fugitive.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  is  not  so  with  the  best  kinds,  but  suifl- 
dent  time  has  not  elapsed  since  their  use  began  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

India  ink  is  made  in  cakes  from  lampblack  and  size  or 
animal  glue,  with  the  addition  of  perfumes  or  other  sub- 
stances not  essential  to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  It  is  used 
in  China  with  a  brush,  both  for  writing  and  painting.  It 
is  employed  in  Europe  and  America  lor  designs  in  black 
and  white,  in  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  alTonl- 
ing  various  depths  of  shade,  according  to  the  degree  of 
dilution  with  water.  Our  common  lampblack  is  not  suf- 
ficiently fine  for  the  purpose.  Fluid  India  ink  can  now 
be  purchased  at  the  stores  in  very  small  quantities.  This 
ink  is  blacker  than  any  other  ink,  and  Ls  especially  adapted 
for  use  in  photo-illustration,  where  only  really  black  ink 
is  available.    Blue,  brown  and  violet  inks  take  badly. 

Marking-ink  is  employed  for  marking  linen.  It  is  a 
solution  of  nitnite  of  silver,  written  with  a  pen  upon  the 
fabric  to  be  marked,  after  the  latter  has  been  moistened 
with  an  alkaline  solution,  as  potash  or  soda.  By  this 
process  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  upon  and  combines 
with  the  cloth  so  as  to  be  scarcely  removable  by  any  re- 
agent which  does  not  also  destroy  its  texture.  This  ink 
can  also  be  used  without  moistening,  but  not  so  perfectly. 

Sympathetic  inks  are  such  as  arc  invisible  until  heat 
or  some  wash  is  applied,  and  the  A\Titing  then  becomes 
visible.  There  arc  many  varieties.  Copying-inks  are 
such  as  will  allow  letters  to  be  placed  in  a  pre,s8  and  then 
afford  a  copy  without  rewriting.  Of  these  there  are  also 
many  varieties.  Ink  powder  is  made  by  mixing  the  in- 
gredients in  A  dry  state  and  adding  cold  or  boilin?  water 
m  certain  proportions  when  ri'quired  for  use.  Print- 
ino-Ink  is  treated  imder  that  head. 

InlL  Block. — A  receptacle  for  ink  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  keg.  With  a  wooden  hand-press  it  was  made 
of  beech,  in  length  thirteen  inches,  depth  four  inches, 
and  width  nine  inches. 

InlL  Brajer. — A  small  wooden  implement  for  rub- 
bing out  the  ink  on  the  table.     See  Bkayek. 

Ink  Cylinder. — The  revolving  iron  roller  in  the  ink 
ductor  which  imparts  a  given  quantity  of  ink  to  the  vi- 
brating roller. 

Ink  Ductor. — The  receptacle  similar  to  a  trough 
which  holds  the  ink  at  the  end  of  a  machine. 

Ink  Fountain. — The  ductor  of  a  machine  is  gener- 
ally thus  called  in  America. 

Ink  Knife. — The  long  blade  in  the  fountain  which 
regulates  by  means  of  keys  the  amount  of  ink  to  be  given 
at  each  impression.  It  is  also  the  knife  by  which  ink  is 
taken  out  of  the  package  and  laid  ui)on  the  ink  block  or 
the  brayer  of  a  hand-pre^. 

Ink  MuUer. — A  wooden  implement  used  for  rub- 
bing out  the  ink  on  the  table. 

Ink  Photos. — ^This  name  is  given  by  Sprague  of 
London  to  photolithogniphs  in  half-tone.  pn'partMl  by  a 
process  which  is  kept  secret.  The  pictun^s  do  not  show 
the  decided  dotted  chanictcr  of  the  Meiseiiba(;h  negative, 
but  are  wavy  tine  grained  and  soft. 

Ink  Slab. — The  table  on  which  ink  is  distributed. 
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Ink  Slice. — A  small  iron  implement  used  for  lifting 
ink  out  of  cans. 

Ink  Solvent. — A  wash  for  cleansing  type. 

Ink  Table. — The  surface  on  which  ink  is  distributed. 

Ink  Up. — To  run  up  color  on  the  rollers,  or  to  coat 
press-rollers  with  a  coarse  preservative  ink  when  they 
are  out  of  use. 

Inkers. — The  large  rollers  on  a  printing-machine 
which  apply  the  ink  to  the  type.— t/a«^'. 

Inking  Apparatus. — The  parts  of  a  hand-press  or 
machine  applied  for  inking  purposes. 

Inkoleum. — A  patent  liquid  used  with  ink  for  thin- 
ning purposes  or  to  facilitate  drying. 

Inlaying. — Plates,  illustrations,  &c.,  too  small  for  a 
book  can  be  inlaid  into  margins  of  any  size,  taking  the 
place  of  mounting.  This  work  can  w  so  neatly  done 
that  the  difference  between  these  and  the  other  leaves  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Inner  Form. — The  pages  of  type  which  fall  on  the 
inside  of  a  printed  sheet  in  sheet-work ;  the  reverse  of 
the  outer  form ;  the  second  and  third  pages  of  a  folio 
newspaper. 

Inner  IVmpan. — The  reverse  of  the  outer  tympan ; 
the  side  which  is  lifted  to  place  the  sheets  in. 

Insertion. — Copy  left  out  by  accident,  or  additional 
wonls  or  copy  supplied  by  an  author,  is  thus  termed.  In 
a  newspaper,  one  insertion  is  to  publish  an  advertisement 
once  and  two  insertions  is  to  publish  it  twice. 

Inset. — When  one  sheet  is  laid  inside  of  another,  both 
bein^  folded.  Thus  the  supplement  to  daily  newspa- 
pers IS  often  an  inset  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  pages. 
In  book  imposition  an  inset  is  equivalent  to  an  off  cut,  as 
the  supplementary  leaves  must  generally  first  be  cut  off 
before  they  can  be  set  in.  Sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
this  is  called  an  insert. 

Inside  Quires. — The  good  quires  of  a  ream ;  distinct 
from  outsides. 

Inside  Reams. — Gk)od  and  selected  paper ;  applied 
more  especially  to  drawing  or  hand-made  papers  of  4^0 
sheets ;  mill  reams  of  473  Sieets  contain  top  and  bottom 
outside  quires. — Jacobi. 

Instructeur  (Fr.).— Teacher. 

Intaglio. — Engmving  so  executed  that  the  lines  are 
hollows,  in  opposition  to  relief  work.  The  latter  is  that 
used  in  wood-engraving.  Each  line  intended  to  be  print- 
ed stands  up  above  the  hollows,  but  in  intaglio  printing 
only  those  lines  give  an  impression  which  are  below  the 
surface.     The  top  does  not  print. 

Inter. — Abbreviation  used  in  the  reading  department 
for  note  of  interrogation. — Jacobi, 

Intercalare  (Ital.). — An  intercalation. 

Interchangeable  System.— That  system  of  cast- 
ing type  by  which  a  line  of  long  primer  and  one  of  pica 
are  exactly  eipial  in  depth  of  b«ly  to  two  lines  of  small 
pica,  or  a  line  of  nonpareil  and  one  of  pica  are  equal  to 
two  lines  of  bourgeois.  With  type  as  formerly  cast  tliis 
could  rarely  be  done.  Two  lines  of  ordinary  small  pica 
are  larger  than  a  line  of  pica  and  one  of  long  primer,  and 
the  sjime  is  true  of  a  line  of  pica  and  one  of  nonpareil 
compared  with  two  linos  of  bourgeois.  Tlie  interchange- 
able feature  has  been  gained  by  making  each  size  a  mul- 
tiple of  a  very  small  measure  of  magnitude,  called  a 
point.  Non])2ireil  is  six  times  as  large,  bourgeois  nine 
times,  long  primer  ten,  small  pica  eleven  and  pica  twelve. 
Each  of  the  other  old  sizes  has  now  definite  magnitudes. 
Suppose  that  a  space  to  be  filled  is  fifty -five  points.  This 
can  \Mi  done  with  four  lines  of  pica  and  one  of  minion ; 
five  of  small  pica ;  five  of  long  primer  and  one  of  pearl ; 
five  of  bourgeois  and  one  of  long  primer ;  six  of  brevier 
and  one  of  minion ;  seven  of  minion  and  one  of  non- 
pan^l,  and  eight  of  nonpareil  and  one  of  minion.  See 
Standards  of  Type. 
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rleaved. — When  wood-cuts  are  printed  they  are 
heeted  to  prevent  set-off.  A  boy  stands  at  the 
y-board  of  a  press,  and  as  fast  as  one  sheet  is  de- 
he  lays  another  sheet  upon  it.  Such  sheets 
be  of  a  different  size  and  paper,  so  that  they  can 
Eu;ted  wiUiout  difficulty.  An  extra  charge  is  made 
\. 

rllgner  (Fr.).— To  lead, 
rlinear  (Sp.).— To  lead  (matter). 

rlinear  Matter. — Small  type  of  an  explanatory 
between  lines  of  larger  character. 

•rlinear  Translatlozis. — Lines  so  spaced  that 
nslation  will  be  directly  under  or  over  the  corre- 
ig  word  of  the  text.  It  is  usual  to  put  the  text 
3r  type  than  the  translation.  In  cases  where  three 
)f  languages  must  be  shown,  the  text  cim  be  in  a 
^pe  and  the  translations  in  small  type,  one  in  Ro- 
la  one  in  Italic.  A  third  can  be  in  small  capitals 
ized,  a  fourth  in  Italic  small  capitals  capitalized. 
If  th  in  capitals  of  a  still  smaller  size,  but  not  small 
L  to  be  of  the  same  size  of  face  as  the  small  capi- 
e where.  Two  plans  are  used  in  justifying.  One 
3t  the  main  line  lirst,  estimating  roughly  by  the 
w  the  size  of  each  w^ord  will  compare  with  those 
irst  translation.  Spaces  and  em  quadrats  are  put 
the  line  is  not  properly  spaced.  The  next  Ian- 
is  then  set,  adopting  the  same  precautions,  and  so 
Ik  last.  When  till  are  done  the  words  which  need 
lest  space  in  translating  another  word  are  given 
ze,  and  then  the  others.  The  line  which  takes  the 
1  sets  the  gauge  for  the  others.  For  instiince, 
meinen  Sie  ?  "  in  Genniin  is  shorter  than  the  cor- 
iing  English,  "What  do  you  mean  (siiy)?"  and 
iiently  the  sentence  as  last  given  must  be  allowed 
3e,  and  the  other  will  have  too  nmch  ;  but  suppos- 
x>  be  translated  literally  a  mark  of  transposition 
e  used,  for  the  words  do  not  follow  the  sjime  order, 
done  by  figures  over  the  top,  which  must  also  go 
'  in  the  centre  of  the  words  to  which  they  refer, 
w: 

quelle  %oque  a     eu  lieu  leur  ar- 

14  9 

what     epoch   has  hod  (was)  place  (placed)  their  ar- 


flgures  take  the  centre  of  the  words  "  lias  had," 
.""tlieir"and  '"arrival."  The  other  method  is  to 
>r  example,  English  in  liomau  and  Latin  in  Italic 
same  size  of  type.    The  matter  is  thus  set  up  : 

69  all  vici  the  villager  atqv^  and  omnia  all  CBdi- 
le  buildings,  qiuB  which  quisque  any  one. 

double  line  is  set,  as  near  as  may  be ;  then  the 
s  picked  out,  compared  with  the  English  words 
lately  following,  and  citlculation  made  for  the 
It  can  soon  be  ascertiiined  what  the  exact  spac- 
>uld  be.    Thus  it  appears  when  finished : 

es       tici         atque  omnia       adificia,  qwB 

the  villages  and     all      the  buildings,  which 

>. 
•/. 

imber  of  examples  of  interlinear  translations  can 
1  throughout  this  work,  as  for  example  under 
H  Language. 

trlineare  (Ital.).— To  lead. 

irlineas  (Sp.).— Leads. 

»rlinee  (Ital.).— Leads. 

irnational  Copyright. — Under  the  head  Copt- 
will  ha  found  tlie  law  enacted  in  1891  by  C'ongress, 
as  the  general  reasons  for  copyright.  The  enact- 
jowever,  was  made  only  a  few  days  before  that 


portion  of  this  work  which  contained  that  article  passed 
through  the  press,  and  no  previous  reasoning  could  de- 
termine what  effect  it  would  have  ux)on  the  bookmaking 
trades.  The  agitation  to  secure  ri^its  to  foreign  authors 
began  as  far  back  as  1837  when  Henry  Clay  presented 
the  address  of  the  English  authors  to  the  Senate.  A  bill 
was  prepared  which  hmited  its  beneficial  features  to  au- 
thors of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  and  required 
reprinting  here.  It  was  repeatedly  presented  between 
that  time  and  1842  by  Mr.  Clay.  After  his  decease  in 
1852  the  struggle  was  continued  by  Charles  Sumner,  and 
the  text  of  a  treaty  which  incorporated  international 
copyright  was,  by  the  exertions  of  Edward  Everett,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  laid  before  the  Senate.  At  about  the 
time  Charles  Dickens  revisited  this  country,  in  1867,  in- 
terest was  revived,  and  in  1868  the  International  Copy- 
right Association  was  formed.  In  1872  the  question  was 
first  debated  in  Congress,  and  it  came  up  nearly  every 
session  after  that  until  1883,  when  the  American  Copy- 
right League,  composed  of  authors  and  publishers,  was 
formed.  The  Chace  bill  was  the  twelfth  and  last  intro- 
duced. Its  author  was  Jonathan  Chace,  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  offered  on  Januarjr  21, 1886,  was 
discussed,  amended,  postponed  and  lost  sight  of  repeat- 
e<lly.  Mr.  Chace  saw  tlmt  he  must  enlist  on  his  side  the 
material  support  of  all  bookmakers,  and  his  bill  was 
framed  so  as  to  give  the  most  ample  protection  to  them. 
It  was  finally  passed  on  March  4, 1891,  to  take  effect  on 
July  1  of  the  same  year.  It  required  great  exertion  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  were  interested,  and  delegations 
from  the  printers,  the  authors  and  tlie  publishers  were 
almost  constantly  in  attendance  during  the  two  sessions 
next  prior  to  the  enactment. 

The  act  was  asked  for  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  the 
foreign  author,  a  right  so  indisputable  that  nothing  fur- 
ther need  be  said  upon  this  subject.  It  strengthen^  the 
American  publisher,  as  he  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
know  what  he  could  offer  a  British  author,  without  fear 
of  having  another  American  edition  in  com{)etition  with 
his  which  would  destroy  his  profits.  A  popular  book 
hjis  sometimes  been  repnnted  by  five  or  six  firms  at  once. 
It  would  increase  the  quantity  of  his  business,  as  there 
are  many  books  written  in  England  which  circulate  more 
largely  here  than  there,  and  which  ought  first  to  be  pub- 
lislied  here,  as  this  is  the  larger  market.  '  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  dictionaries  and  encTclopfledic  books.  Ten 
thousiind  copies  only  were  sold  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Encyclopeedia  Britimniai  in  England ;  forty  thousand  of 
the  authorized  edition  were  sold  here.  It  these  books 
were  copyrighted  in  Americji  it  would  be  more  conven- 
ient to  make  them  on  this  side,  and  this  would  increase 
the  publisher's  business.  The  author  would  be  benefited, 
as  his  work  might  then  be  sold  in  both  countries,  and  he 
would  be  especially  benefited  if  a  novelist  or  a  writer  of 
light  books,  because  the  former  competition  would  be 
removed.  No  publisher  will  pay  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  volume  of  sketches  or  travels  or  a  novel 
when  he  can  get  one  as  good  for  a  couple  of  dollars. 
Qreat  Britain  now  supports  two  hundred  novelists ;  the 
United  States  not  one,  unless  the  matter  is  furnished  to 
a  periodical.  The  printer  and  vender  are  benefited,  be- 
cause if  the  publisher  issues  more  volumes  they  must 
prepare  them.  The  type  must  be  set  here,  Uiepaper  and 
ink  manufactured,  and. the  covers  put  on.  With  pros- 
perity to  the  manufacturers,  it  is  natural  that  publishers 
shall  be  able  to  offer  to  authors  better  terms  and  a  greater 
variety  and  quantity  of  work.  It  would  naturally  seem 
that  America  would  be  the  coimtry  where  works  of  sci- 
ence and  research  should  be  printed,  as  here  they  are  most 
largely  sold  and  studied.  In  all  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence the  reputation  of  Americans  stands  as  high  as  in  the 
mother  country,  and  the  only  classes  of  writing  in  which 
inferiority  is  to  be  noted  are  belles-lettres,  the  classics 
and  philology.  The  equipment,  however,  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  has  been  wonderfully  strengthened 
within  a  few  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  within  a  score 
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of  years  we  shall  be  on  an  eqiuility  with  England  in  all 
matters  except  in  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  India, 
in  which  her  governmental  control  enables  her  to  take 
precedence,  and  in  the  text  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
which  will  be  cultivated  by  her  in  deference  to  old  tra- 
dition. We  mav  reasonably  look  for  the  publishing  cen- 
tre of  the  world  to  be  New  York  long  before  that  city 
reaches  the  population  of  London.  ^  far  the  new  law 
has  not  affected  the  manufacture  of  books  materially  in 
the  United  States,  and  progress  in  this  direction  will 
doubtless  be  slow,  although  sure. 

The  essential  changes  m  the  new  copyright  laws  are 
not  numerous.  Former  laws  provided  that  no  citizen  of 
a  foreign  state  or  nation  should  be  protected  by  Ameri- 
can copyright.  They  made  no  restrictions  as  to  the  coun- 
try where  the  printmg  of  books  covered  by  copyright 
should  be  done.  The  new  laws  permit  foreigners  to  take 
out  an  American  copyright  on  the  same  basis  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  two  cases :  First,  when  the  nation  of  the 
foreigner  permits  copyright  to  American  citizens  on 
subsUtntiafly  the  same  basis  as  its  own  citizens ;  second, 
when  the  nation  of  the  foreigner  is  a  party  to  an  inter- 
national agreement  providing  for  reciprocity  in  copy- 
right, by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United  States 
can  become  a  part^  thereto  at  its  pleasure.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  conditions  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  proclamation.  The  new 
laws  require  that  all  books  copyrighted  under  them  shall 
be  printed  from  type  set  within  the  United  States,  or 
from  plates  made  therefrom.  In  the  case  of  photographs 
protected  by  American  copyright  tlie  negatives  are  to 
be  made  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  case  of  litho- 
graphs or  chromos  the  drawings  are  to  be  executed  in 
Uie  United  States.  The  importation  of  foreign  editions 
of  books  covered  by  American  copyright  is  prohibited. 
A  book  within  the  statute  need  not  be  a  book  in  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  viz.,  a  volume 
made  up  of  several  ^eets  bound  together ;  it  may  be 
printed  only  on  one  sheet,  as  the  words  of  a  song  or  the 
music  accompanying  it.  The  literary  property  intended 
to  be  protected  by  the  act  is  not  to  lie  determined  by  the 
size,  form  or  shape  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance,  but 
by  the  subject  matter  of  the  work.  Nor  is  this  question 
to  be  determined  by  reference  to  lexicographers  to  ascer- 
tain the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  wora  book. 

Records  must  be  kept  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  the  books  received  are  to  be  part  of  the  library.  The 
librarian  must  make  an  annual  report  of  the  transactions 
of  his  office  in  relation  to  copyright.  Each  copyright 
shall  be  assignable,  and  the  instrument  must  be  recorded. 
If  the  book  required  by  law  is  not  deposited  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  copyright  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $25. 
No  one  ctm  maintain  an  action  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right imless  notice  of  copyright  is  printed  on  the  nrst 
page  of  every  book  or  upon  its  reverse.  Unauthorized 
representation  of  a  copyrighted  dramatic  composition 
may  be  punished  by  a  penalty^  of  (100  for  the  nrst  and 
$50  for  each  subsequent  publication.  No  action  can  be 
maintained  in  the  courts  for  forfeiture  or  penalty  unless  it 
shall  be  begim  within  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
arises. 

International  TTpographical  Union. — An  or- 
ganization of  ioumeymen  printers  extending  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  north 
thereof,  having  for  its  object  the  assistance  of  each  other 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  just  nite  of  wages.  The  present 
society  only  dates  from  1869,  having  been  preceded  by 
the  National  Typographical  Union,  organized  in  1852, 
and  that  again  bjr  the  Printers'  National  Union,  begin- 
ning in  1850.  It  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
trades-unions  in  America.  A  typographical  society  ex- 
isted in  New  York  in  the  year  1795,  answering  some  of 
the  purposes  of  a  union,  and  in  1800  it  prppan?d  a  senile 
of  prices.  It  dieil  out  before  1805,  and  the  New  York 
Typographical  Society,  then  a  tmdes-uuion,  succeeded  it 
in  1809.    Philadelphia  liad  a  society  on  the  same  lines  in 
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1802,  Washington  in  1814,  and  Boston  and  Albany  very 
early ;  but  these  societies,  idthough  actuated  by  the  same 
feelings,  did  not  appoint  delegates  to  a  central  body. 
The  first  common  action  of  the  journeymen  printers  of 
the  United  States  was  in  resistance  to  Duff  Qreen's  pro- 
posed college  for  boys,  in  which  manual  labor  and  in- 
struction were  to  be  mixed.  This  was  in  1834.  In  1837 
a  convention  of  printers  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York.  Delegates  were  present  from  many  cities.  It  is 
not  known  what  action  was  taken  or  who  the  officers 
were.  The  societies  mentioned  above  and  others  existed 
until  1850,  and  indeed  some  of  them  are  still  maintained ; 
but  most  had  become  purely  beneficial  and  benevolent 
societies,  and  did  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  union 
of  to-day.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  change  the 
conditions  of  things,  but  they  were  ineffectual,  and  the 
societies  disappeared  or  changed  in  character.  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6  of  New  York  is  the  fifth  trades- 
imion  which  has  existed  in  that  city,  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  Franklin  Typographiod  Association,  lasting 
from  1828  until  about  184C 

Unions  were  established  almost  simultaneously^  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  some  other  cities  at  the 
end  of  1849  or  begmning  of  1850.  They  naturally  felt 
that  their  condition  would  be  improved  by  co-operation, 
and  the  three  societies  named  joined  in  issuing  a  circu- 
lar urging  the  formation  of  other  societies  and  the  send- 
ing of  defegates  to  a  national  convention  of  journeymen 
prmters  in  New  York  on  December  2, 1850.  Delegates 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Kentucky  assembled  on  that  day  at  Stoneall's  Hotel 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  John  F.  Keyser  of 
Philadelphia  as  temporary  chairman,  and  Franklin  J*. 
Ottarson  of  New  York  as  secretary.  The  permanent 
organization  chose  John  W.  Perogoy  of  Maryland  as 

g resident,  George  E.  Greene  of  Kentucky  and  M.  C. 
>rown  of  Pcnnsvlvania  as  vice-presidents,  and  F.  J.  Ot- 
tarson of  New  York  and  John  Hartman  of  New  Jersey 
as  secretaries.  A  code  of  seven  propositions  was  pre- 
pared. In  it  were  recommended  tne  adoption  of  travel- 
ing certificates,  regulation  and  adjustment  of  the  various 
scales  of  prices,  so  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  each 
other ;  keeping  a  registry  of  rats,  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  fund,  and  receiving  no  one  in  any  society  who 
could  not  bring  a  certificate  from  the  place  he  had  left. 
An  executive  committee  was  formed  to  put  these  ideas 
into  operation,  so  far  as  possible. 

At  the  second  meeting  held  in  Baltimore  in  the  year 
1851  there  were  delegates  from  eieht  States.  The  name 
was  changed  from  the  Printers'  National  Union  to  the 
National  Typo^phical  Union,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  recognizing  this  national  body  as  the  supreme 
legislative  head,  and  providing  that  all  imions  thereafter 
established  should  be  by  authority  and  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  the  National  Union.  At  we  Cincinnati  meeting 
the  next  year  the  new  title  was  assumed.  Lots  were  cast 
for  precedence,  as  the  unions  were  to  be  numbernl.  In- 
dianapolis became  No.  1,  Philadelphia  No.  2,  Cincinnati 
No.  3,  Albany  No.  4,  Columbus  No.  6,  New  York  No.  6, 
Pittsburg  No.  7,  St.  Louis  No.  8,  Buffalo  No.  9,  Louis- 
ville No.  10,  Memphis  No.  11,  Baltimore  No.  12.  Boston 
No.  13  and  Ilarrisburg  No.  14.  At  the  next  meeting  in 
Pittsburg  a  new  feature  came  up.  J.  A.  Smith  of  New 
York  presented  the  petition  of  the  New  York  Co-opera- 
tive Union  for  a  charter.  It  was  composed  of  more  than 
three  hundred  book  and  job  printers.  He  declared  that 
No.  6  did  not  embrace  one-tenth  of  the  workmen  in  New 
York,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  this  tenth  were  morning 
newspaper  workmen,  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  book 
and  job  hands.  The  application  was  refused,  as  it  would 
be  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent ;  two  societies 
might  exist  in  one  place,  conflicting  with  one  another. 
In  1861  no  session  was  held  on  accoimt  of  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Upon  examination  of  the  questions  which  came  up  be- 
fore this  body  in  its  earlier  years  they  will  be  found  to 
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be  much  the  same,  allowing  for  dilTerences  in  the  situa- 
tion, as  those  now  debated,  excepting  a  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  That  was  not  then  spoken  of.  The 
abolition  of  the  contract  system  and  the  limitation  of 
boy  labor  were  as  prominent  as  any  subjects  which  were 
discussed. 

In  the  cities  the  membership  was  then  chiefly  among 
the  morning  newspaper  printers,  and  the  largest  society 
did  not  number  over  four  hundred  memmrs.  Only 
about  twenty  imions  were  really  alive,  and  numy  of  these 
hari  a  very  small  membership.  The  Civil  War  injured 
these  societies  badly.  In  the  strikes  which  followed  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  necessaries  the  journeymen  were 
frequently  beaten,  and  their  organizations  were  in  many 
cases  given  up.  In  1863  a  meeting  was  held  at  Cleve- 
land, and  another  at  Ix)uisvil]e  in  1864.  In  June,  1865, 
they  met  at  Philadelphia,  where  a  resolution  was  offered 
reconunending  subordinate  imions  to  so  amend  their  scale 
of  prices  as  to  constitute  ei^ht  hours  a  day^  work.  The 
body  declared  that  this  was  mexpedient.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  in  1866,  at  Chicago,  delegates  being  present  from 
the  States  lately  at  war  with  the  United  States.  From 
this  time  onward  imionism  has  been  steadily  gaining, 
taking  the  whole  country  together,  although  having  times 
when  there  were  many  suspensions  of  subordinate  soci- 
eties. Up  to  about  this  time  union  men  and  non-union 
men  worked  freely  together  in  all  book  tmd  iob  offices, 
but  the  institution  of  chapels,  chairmen  and  working- 
cards  gradually  accomplished  a  great  chani^e.  AU  mem- 
bers of  the  union  after  this  time  were  obliged  to  carry 
with  them  a  ctird  containing  a  permission  from  the  local 
society  for  them  to  work  within  its  jurisdiction  and  show- 
ing to  what  time  dues  had  been  paid.  Not  to  have  such 
a  card  was  evidence  that  the  compositor  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imion.  Gradually  most  large  offices  in  the 
United  States  became  subject  to  the  control  of  the  so- 
ciety. Local  societies  aided  each  other  in  strikes  and  in 
other  matters,  which  they  had  not  done  before,  and  dis- 
cipline became  much  more  strict.  As  the  members  con- 
trolled the  work  in  many  offices,  it  was  necessary  for 
printers  who  desired  to  work  in  them  to  join  the  subor- 
dinate unions,  and  the  list  was  in  consequence  very  much 
strengthened.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  of  the  union 
printers  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  numbered 
two  thousand  out  of  a  total  of  about  thirty  thousand. 
In  New  York  there  were  not  more  than  four  hundred  in 
^ood  standing.  At  present  there  are  over  four  thousand 
in  that  city,  and  the  total  in  the  United  States  and  the 
British  dominions  is  about  thirty -three  thousand.  These 
numbers  are  out  of  a  total  of  about  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  printers  in  New  York,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  in  the  two  countries  embraced  in  the  area  of 
the  International  Union.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  pro- 
portion will  ever  be  much  greater,  as  in  the  small  towns 
there  is  no  incentive  to  belong  to  a  printers'  society,  and 
even  in  the  large  cities  there  are  many  offices  where  no 
question  is  ever  asked  concerning  the  relations' of  the 
men  to  the  union,  and  where  the  men  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Compositors  are  very  (juickly  taught,  and  for  ordinary 
work  can  be  obtainea  m  almost  any  number,  thus  pre- 
venting any  marked  disproportion  in  the  prices  of  labor 
in  cities  of  about  the  same  size,  as  if  prices  should  be  un- 
duly high  in  any  one  workmen  would  gravitate  thither, 
a  surplus  would  soon  be  created  and  the  usual  law  of 
cumpetition  would  reduce  wages. 

In  1869  the  scope  of  the  National  Union  was  enlarged 
so  as  to  take  in  ihh  Canadas  and  maritime  provinces,  and 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  No  change  was  made  otherwise. 
Much  irregularity  in  prices  had  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  when  the  veterans  returned  in  1865 
there  was  a  surplus  of  workmen.  All  kinds  of  business 
were,  however,  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  there 
were  many  speculative  projects.  As  a  result  the  quan- 
tity of  printing  was  largely  increased,  and  the  overplus 
of  workmen  did  not  at  once  show  itself.    Prices  were 


exceedingly  high,  and  many  proprietors  after  a  while 
sought  to  exercise  economy  by  employing  low-priced 
help  and  female  labor.  As  a  result  a  large  number  of 
offices  were  lost.  A  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  get  them 
back,  and  the  president  of  the  National  Union,  Robert 
McKechuie  of  New  York,  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation : 
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PROCLAMATION. 

To  Vie  TypogranMeal  Uniofis  under  (AeJyrUdictUmqf  the  National 
Tifpogrcqmcal  Union  : 

In  accordance  with  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  In  me  at 
the  last  semion  of  the  National  Typographical  Union  I  hereby 
issue  this  Proclamation  of  Amnesty  to  All  Printers  (whether 
expelled,  suspended  or  otherwise  punished  for  faults  committed) 
within  the  lurisdiction  of  the  National  Typographical  Union  who 
shall,  within  the  time  hereinafter  specifled,  make  application 
in  due  form,  accompanied  by  the  usual  initiation  fee  of  the 
subordinate  union  within  whose  Jurisdiction  the  applicant  may 
at  the  time  of  such  application  reside ;  and  it  shall  oe  the  duty 
of  said  subordinate  union  to  elect  such  applicant  to  membership 
without  regard  to  his  past  record,  or  without  any  fine,  pain  or 
penalty  whatsoever,  other  than  the  initiation  fee  aforesaid. 

This  amnesty  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
18G8,  and  continue  in  full  forc«  till  the  first  day  of  December, 
1868,  in  all  subordinate  unions,  except  those  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  Territories,  where  it  shall  take  effect  immediately  on 
its  reception,  and  so  continue  for  three  months  thereafter. 

All  charges  pending  against  members  on  the  date  of  this  am- 
nesty going  into  effect  shall  be  quashed,  unless  the  accused  mem- 
ber desires  on  investigation,  in  which  case  his  trial  shall  proceed, 
and  if  found  guilty  he  shall  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this 
amnesty. 

Charges  preferred  against  members  after  the  date  aforesaid, 
viz.,  the  first  day  of  September,  1868,  shall  take  the  usual  course ; 
and  the  accused  parties,  if  found  guilty,  cannot  claim  exemption 
from  punishment  or  reinstatement  under  this  amnesty. 

All  laws  or  portions  of  laws,  whether  of  the  National  Union  or 
subordinate  unions,  that  may  be  construed  as  confiictlng  with 
the  caurying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  amnesty  are  hereby 
suspended  for  and  during  the  period  aforesaid. 

To  the  end  that  the  object  contemplated  by  the  National  Union 
in  ordering  this  amnesty  may  be  fully  accomplished,  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  each  subordinate  union  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  ^e  same  throughout  its  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  of  all  subordinate 
unions  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  number  of  printers 
admitted  to  membership  under  this  amnesty,  and  forward  the 
same  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Union 
immediately  aft^  the  expiration  of  said  amnesty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
[Seal]  the  seal  of  the  National  Union  this  twenty-first 

day  of  August,  1868. 
John  Collins,  R.  McKECHNIE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  President. 

This  proclamation  produced  some  beneficial  results, 
but  the  desire  for  economy  wjis  still  very  strong,  and 
when  the  panic  of  1873  came  on  prices  were  lowered 
little  by  little  all  over  the  country.  In  1870  they  were 
at  their  maximum :  in  1873  they  fell,  and  the  decline  con- 
tinued until  about  1881.  During  the  two  or  three  years 
nearest  to  1^30  they  were  the  lowest,  measured  by  pur- 
chasing capacity,  ever  known  in  the  historj'of  America. 
At  present  they  are  at  the  highest.  Taking  New  York 
for  an  example,  prices  are  found  to  be  in  1800,  seven 
dollars  a  week ;  1809,  eight  dollars ;  1820  to  1840,  nine 
dollars ;  1840  to  1850,  ten  dollars :  1852  to  1862,  eleven 
dollars ;  1862,  twelve  dollars ;  1863,  fourteen  to  fifteen 
dollars;  1864,  eighteen  dollars;  1865,  twenty  dollars; 
1866,  twenty  to  twenty -two  dollars ;  1870,  twenty  dol- 
lars ;  1873,  eighteen  dollars.  The  same  rate  is  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  articles  which  are  now  higher 
than  before  the  war  are  butcher's  meat,  tish  and  rent. 
Most  other  articles  are  as  low  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago,  and  some  much  lower;  taking  these  things  alto- 
gether a  week's  wages  will  buy  more  tlian  at  any  former 
i>eriod. 

The  prominent  questions  which  have  been  liefore  this 
society  during  the  last  few  years  liave  been  somewhat 
the  same  as  those  at  the  beginning.  Then  offices  were 
small  and  the  men  were  brought  mto  intimate  ct^iit^ct 
with  their  emi)loyers;  but  of  Tate  years  printing-offices 
hiive  largely  been  cjirriwl  on  like  manufactories,  the  em- 
ployers not  knowing  their  men  by  sight,  and  the  men 
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having  no  dealings  with  the  masters  except  through  com- 
mittees, often  of  strangers.  Thus  the  question  which  is 
the  most  important  wiUi  them  to-day  is  tnat  of  discipline, 
BO  that  effective  force  can  be  applietl  when  employers 
resist.  In  many  offices  no  one  can  be  employed  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  union  ;  in  many  others  a  non-union 
man  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Every  member  is  known  to 
the  local  secretary,  and  many  secretaries},  from  having 
this  knowledge,  are  applied  to  when  extra  compositors 
are  wanted.  Offices  which  are  not  under  the  control  of 
tiie  union  are  interfered  with  when  they  have  important 
contracts  on  hand,  as,  for  instance,  directories,  which 
must  come  out  within  a  certain  time.  Should  such  with- 
drawal of  lumds  prove  successful,  the  only  method  of 
getting  the  work  out  promptly  is  to  come  to  terms  with 
tiie  union,  and  that  means  employing  only  union  men  in 
the  future.  At  present  organization  of  state  unions  is 
going  on,  so  that  all  of  the  sources  of  supply  may  be 
reached. 

Lately  the  union  has  received  a  gift  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  from  George  W.  Childs  and  Anthony 
Drexel.  This  gift  has  been  much  enlarged  by  other  indi- 
viduals and  by  the  various  local  unions,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  beautiful  asylum  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.  The  home  was  opened  on  May  12, 1892. 
See  Home  for  Printers. 

The  principal  questioas  in  which  the  International 
Union  is  now  interested,  besides  that  of  organization, 
which  insures  attention  to  its  demands,  are  the  sliorten- 
ing  of  the  hours  of  bibor,  the  enhancing  of  the  price  paid 
to  that  labor,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  work. 
It  is  claimeil,  for  instance,  if  in  a  certain  city  there  are  a 
thousand  compositors,  of  whom  one  hundred  are  gener- 
ally unemployed,  that  by  cutting  down  hours  to  nine  a 
demand  would  arise  for  the  unemployed,  and  all  could 
then  be  at  work.  To  a  gR*at  extent  this  equalization  of 
labor  htis  been  carried  out  on  morning  papers.  It  is 
believed,  too,  by  many  unionists  that  if  workmen  would 
stand  together  hours  could  be  cut  down  in  the  great 
cities,  and  concessions  thus  made  would  be  followed  by 
similar  ones  in  the  smaller  places.  They  claim  this  re- 
duction as  a  matter  of  justice,  alleging  that  when  the 
cities  were  small  workmen  could  reach  their  places  of 
employment  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  leaving  their  homes,  but  that  now  the  time  averajjos 
more  than  an  hour.  The  former  time,  including  conimg 
and  going,  was  ten  and  a  half  hours ;  the  present  time  is 
twelve  and  a  half.  They  refuse  to  l)elieve  the  employ- 
ers who  tell  them  that  their  work  will  go  away  to  other 
cities  if  hours  are  shortened ;  and  they  also  disbelieve 
any  statements  that  customers  will  curtail  the  amount 
of  their  orders  because  the  price  is  higher  for  a  certain 
quantity.  Many  resolutions  have  been  passe<l  by  them 
upon  the  apprenticeslup  question,  but  little  has  been 
done,  either  by  them  or  the  employers,  to  see  that  boys 
are  really  taught  their  trade.  The  International  Union 
originally  only  embmced  printers,  both  compositors  and 
pressmen,  but  almost  their  entire  membership  was  of 
compositors.  Afterwanls  unions  were  organized  among 
the  pressmen  separately  from  the  others,  and  later  among 
the  stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  the  feeders,  the  fold- 
ers, and  histly  the  report<»rs.  The  pressmen  have  gener- 
ally seceded,  forming  a  new  international  union,  but  in 
the  larger  cities  there  are  freciuently  both  organizations. 
By  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Boston  in  1891  there 
were  nominally  293  typographical  unions  (compositors), 
45  pressmen's  unions,  18  of  sU;reotypers  and  electro- 
typers. 1  of  stereotypers'  helpers,  10  of  press-feeders,  5 
of  bookbinders  and  2  of  type-founders.  From  this  list, 
however,  must  be  abstracted  as  dead,  no  delegates  hav- 
ing been  sent  or  returns  made,  20  typographical  unions, 
29  pressmen's  unions,  3  of  stereotypers.  6  of  press-feed- 
ers, 3  of  b(X)kbinders  and  1  of  type-founders.  The  total 
membership  was  33,704,  and  the  amount  of  dues  received 
by  the  suboniinate  unions  was  $219,085.53.  The  largest 
societies  were  the  New  York,  >%ith  3,840  members ;  Phila- 
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delphia,  1,100 ;  Boston,  1,074 ;  Chicago,  1,250 ;  Washing- 
ton,  1,250  ;  Albany,  577 ;  Pittsburg,  595  ;  Cmcinnati, 
578 ;  Detroit.  462 ;  Baltimore,  387 ;  San  Francisco,  753 ; 
St.  Paul,  456;  Denver,  425;  Toronto,  508;  German- 
American  of  New  York,  380 ;  Pressmen's  of  New  York, 
459.  The  average  memben^ip  of  a  union  is  105,  but 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  great  size  of  some ;  most  of  the 
societies  number  less  than  25.  The  number  of  strikes 
during  the  year  had  been  47,  and  the  number  of  men 
involved  1,189.  Their  cost  had  been  $19,039.78.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  International  Union  for  the  twelve- 
month had  been  $35,747.90. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  at  which  the  an- 
nual conventions  of  the  International  Union  and  its  pre- 
decessors have  been  held,  and  the  name  of  the  president 
then  elected : 

1850— New  York J.  W.  Pereiroy,  Baltimore. 

1851— Baltimore J.  L.  Gibbons.  LooisTille. 

1858— Cincimiati J.  S.  Nafew,  Albany. 

1858— Pittsburff Gerard  Stith,  New  Orleans. 

1854— Buffalo Lewis  Graham,  New  Orleans. 

1865— Memphis       Charles  F.  Town,  New  York. 

1856- Philadelphia     .    .    .    .  M.  C.  Brown,  Philadelphia. 

1857— New  Orleans    ....  William  Cuddv,  8t.  Louis. 

1858-  (*hica#ro R.  C.  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

1860— Boston R.  C.  Smith,  PhUadelphia. 

1860— Nashville John  M.  Farquhar,  Cnlcai^. 

1861— No  session. 

1868- New  York John  M.  Farquhar,  Chioaffo. 

1808-Cleveland Eu/rane  Vallette.  Philadelphia 

1801  -Tioulsville Addis  M.  Carver,  ClncinnatL 

1866— Philadelphia     ....  Robert  E.  Craig,  St.  Louis. 

1866— Chicago John  H.  Oberly,  Cairo. 

1867-  Memphis John  H.  Oberly,  Cairo. 

1868— Washington      ....  Robert  McKecnnie.  New  York. 

1860— Albany Isaac  D.  GfiorK®,  NashvUlo. 

1870— Cincinnati W.  J.  Hammond,  New  Orleans. 

1871— Baltimore W.  J.  Hammond,  New  Orleans. 

1872— Richmond W.  J.  Hammond,  New  Orleans. 

1878— Montreal W.  R.  McLean,  Washington. 

1874-  St.  Louis William  H.  Bodwell,  New  York. 

1875— Boston      Walter  W.  Bell,  Philadelphia. 

1876~Phlladelphia     ....  John  McVlcar,  Detroit. 

1877— l-iouisville Darwin  R.  Streeter,  St.  Louis. 

1878— Detroit John  Armstrong,  Toronto. 

1879— Washington      ....  Samuel  Haldeman,  Washington. 

1880-Chicag(> William  P.  Atkinson,  Erie. 

1881— Toronto George  Clark.  St.  Louis. 

1882- St.  Louis George  Clark,  St.  Louis. 

1888— Cincinnati Mark  L.  Crawford,  Chicago. 

1884— New  Orleans     .    .    .    .  M.  R.  H.  Witter.  St.  Louis. 

1886— New  York M.  R.  H.  Witter.  St  Louis. 

1886-  -  Pittsburg William  Aimlson,  Nashville. 

1887- Buffalo William  Alraison,  Nashville. 

1888-  Kansas  City Edward  T.  Plank,  San  Francisco. 

1880— Denver     .....  Edward  T.  Plank,  San  Francisco. 

1890— Atlanta Edward  T.  Plank,  San  Francisco. 

1891— Boston William  B.  Presoott,  Toronto. 

1893 -Philadelphia     ....  William  B.  Prescott,  Toronto. 

Those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  the  same  time  have  been : 

law,  F.  J.  Ottarson  and  J.  Hartman;  1851,  H.  A. 
Guild,  treasurer ;  M.  F.  Conwiiy,  secretary  ;  1853,  G.  11. 
Randall,  treasurer  ;  R.  R.  R.  Dumas,  secretiiry  ;  1858, 
M.  C.  Brown,  treasurer ;  H.  H.  Whitcomb,  secretary : 
ia54-57,  H.  n.  Whitcomb  ;  1858,  George  W.  Smith  ; 
ia59-63,  Thomas  J.  Walsh ;  1864-65,  Wilfiam  F.  Moore  : 
1866-67,  Alexander  Troup  ;  1868-1873,  John  Collins ; 
1874-75,  W.  A.  Hutclunson ;  1876-77,  John  H.  O'Don- 
nell  ;  1878-79,  William  White  ;  1880-81,  William  H. 
Trayes ;  1882,  Mark  L.  Crawfonl ;  1883-84,  WiDiam 
Briffijrs  ;  18a5,  E.  S.  Mcintosh ;  1886,  D.  M.  Pascoe ; 
1887-1892,  W.  S.  McClevey. 

Interpunction. — The  same  as  Punctuation,  which 
see.     The  woni  is  rarely  used. 

Interpanktion  (Ger.).— Punctuation. 

Interrogation. — A  mark  (?)  to  indicate  a  question. 
It  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  interrogatory,  but  in  Spanish 
is  also  used  in  an  inverted  position  at  the  beginnmg,  as 
we  might  do  in  a  sentence  like  this :  i  Who  is  this  man  ? 
This  mark  is  only  used  in  English  for  a  direct  question, 
and  not  at  all  where  a  question  is  implied.  In  such  a 
place  the  ordinary  comma,  semicolon,  colon  and  period 
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are  employed.  A  thin  space  or  hair  space  precedes  the 
interrogation,  but  sometimes  a  shoulder  is  cast  before  it. 
This  mark  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  early 
printers. 

Interrogatories. — A  chiss  of  legal  work  in  England 
consisting  of  (questions  and  answers.  We  have  much  of 
it  in  America  m  the  shape  of  law  reports. 

Introduction. — A  term  applied  to  the  preliminary- 
portion  of  a  work,  to  some  extent  explaining  its  purpose. 

Invention  of  Printing.— Printing  is  generally  re- 
garded as  having  originated  in  Europe  about  the  year 
l4t"50,  but  some  forms  of  the  art  are  of  greater  antiquity, 
and  specimens  liave  descended  to  us  from  the  classic^ 
ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
tliat  the  invention  could  have  been  delayed  much  longer, 
as  each  part  of  the  work  had  been  separately  executed, 
and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  combine  the 
diiferent  procedures,  uniting  with  them  some  method 
of  making  the  types  cheaply.  Cattle  and  slaves  were 
branded  in  most  ancient  times ;  bricks  and  cylinders  had 
stamps  impressed  upon  them,  some  containing  many 
words,  and  these  cylinders  were  made  in  numbers,  so 
tliat  they  could  be  sent  to  difFerent  places  at  the  same 
time.  They  answered  admirably  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  clay  was  inexpensive, 
the  impression  was  not  difficult,  and  the  permanence  of 
the  whole  was  secured  when  desired  by  baking.  Thus 
prepared,  the  cylinders  could  be  preserved  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  Roman  potters  stamped  their  names  m  ex- 
actly the  same  way  upon  the  wares  they  made.  They 
usea  in  some  cases  single  letters,  as  a  bookbinder  now 
does.  The  Qreeks  engraved  maps  on  plates  of  metal  in 
the  manner  of  copperplate  engravers,  although  not  re- 
versed, and  could  have  attained  the  later  results  if  they 
had  known  how  to  fill  the  hollows  with  a  black  pigment 
and  to  lay  sheets  of  parchment  upon  them,  submitting 
the  whole  to  pressure.  No  one  seemed  to  think  of  the 
idea  of  impression  and  coloring  together.  Stencils  were 
recommended  by  Quintilian  as  an  aid  for  boys  in  learn- 
ing how  to  write.  Stamps  were  used  for  signatures,  and 
this  usage  continued  imtil  the  revival  of  learning  after 
the  Dark  Ages.  Procopius  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
Justinian  employed  a  pierforated  golden  plate  to  assist 
him  in  affixing  his  signature.  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  did  the  same  thing.  It  also  appears  that 
"  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  and  the  kings  who  were  his 
immediate  successors  formed  the  strokes  of  their  mono- 
grams by  following  with  the  pen  all  of  the  openings  cut 
mto  the  plate  or  tablet  laid  upon  the  act  to  which  they 
wished  to  subscribe.  As  they  changed  from  time  to  time 
this  cut-plate  [or  stencil],  perhaps  oy  design,  it  resulted 
that  their  signature  was  not  always  the  same." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancients  came  very  near 
to  a  discovery  of  the  art,  and  experiments,  indeedf,  may 
have  been  tned  with  something  like  a  block-book.  So 
learned  a  nation  and  so  acute  in  all  the  practical  affairs 
of  life  as  the  Roman  must  have  had  among  it  many  cit- 
izens who  would  have  seen  the  advantage  of  repeating 
the  mark  of  a  stamp  upon  many  leaves,  and  that  tliey 
did  not  do  so  must  l^  ascribed  to  mechanical  difficulties 
which  had  been  overcome  by  the  year  1450.  Paper  in 
our  sense  did  not  exist  before  about  800.  Papyrus,  com- 
posed of  flat  portions  of  reeds  glued  together  to  make  a 
fair-sized  page,  was  the  predecessor  of  paper.  It  would 
probably  have  torn  apart  imder  the  action  of  the  press, 
was  extremely  uneven  in  thickness  and  very  porous. 
The  ink  was  without  the  qualities  which  we  now  regard 
as  necessary.  It  was  a  tmn  wash,  made  of  soot,  thick- 
ened with  gum,  and  occasionally  reinforced  with  an  acid 
to  make  it  bite.  Vellum  and  parchment,  then  also  used, 
are  greasy  and  hard  to  handle,  and  to-day,  with  all  of  the 
improvements  in  machinery  and  ink,  both  are  regarded 
as  undesirable  substances?  to  print  upon.  Neither  was 
there  any  mechanical  skill,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
among  the  Romans.    Architecture  was  almost  the  only 


art  which  required  the  co-operation  of  many  persons  in 
which  they  were  successful.  Simple  labor-saving  de- 
vices were  never  known  upon  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
farmer  of  Tuscany  and  the  former  Papal  States  still  uses 
the  plow  which  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Virgil  when  he 
was  writing  his  Georgics,  and  Honice  Greeley  recorded 
his  surprise  forty  years  ago  at  seeing  a  carpenter  in  the 
North  of  Italy  make  holes  through  a  board  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  instead  of  an  auger.  Cicero  perceived  that  the 
letters  of  tlie  alphabet  by  permutation  might  reach  an 
infinity  of  combinations,  but  this  knowledge  led  to  no 
discoveries.  What  he  said  was  to  contradict  the  idea 
that  tlie  world  had  been  created  by  chance.    It  reads : 

"  Why  could  not  the  one  who  believes  this  possible 
also  believe  that  if  there  were  thrown  upon  the  earth  by 
thousands  the  twenty-one  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed 
in  gold  or  any  other  substance,  they  would  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  order  which  is  found  in  the  Annau  of  En- 
iiius  ?  " 

Plutarch  tells  us  about  an  action  of  Agesilaus,  who 
wished  to  inspire  his  troops  witli  courage.  "  Seeing  his 
soldiers  discouraged,  Agesilaus  wrote  secretly  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  but  reversed,  the  word  *  Victory ; '  then 
taking  from  the  soothsayer  the  liver  of  the  victim  he 
laid  his  hand,  thus  written  upon,  against  it,  keeping  it 
there  the  time  necessary,  meanwhile  appearing  plunged 
into  imquiet  meditations.  Thus  he  remained  imtil  the 
marks  of  the  letters  hnd  taken  and  w^ere  printed  upon 
the  liver.  Then,  showing  it  to  those  who  were  about  to 
begin  the  battle,  he  said  to  them  that  by  this  inscription 
the  gods  foretold  their  victory." 

Professor  Karabaceti,  a  German,  has  recently  been  ex- 
amining some  old  Egyptian  records,  and  declares  that 
movable  types  of  wood,  both  for  letter-press  and  orna- 
ments, were  in  use  in  Egypt  five  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Gutenberg.  What  confirmation  he  is  able  to 
give  to  tliis  is  not  known. 

The  earliest  invention  of  anything  resembling  modem 
printing  was  made  in  Cliina  about  the  year  1000,  but  xylo- 
graphic  printing  had  been  in  use  long  before.  Blocks  of 
wood  were  secured  in  clay  or  held  fast  by  some  other 
means,  and  were  inked  by  means  of  a  brush.  Upon  them 
the  sheet  was  laid,  and  pressure  was  applied  upon  the 
back  by  another  brush.  This  was  a  great  step  forward, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  elsewhere,  as  China  was  se- 
cluded from  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Chinese  method  was  ever  heard  of  in  Europe 
by  any  p<TSon  who  felt  tempted  to  multiply  a  manuscript 
by  mechanical  means.  When  the  art  began  slowly  to  be 
developed  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  ana  the  Low  Coun- 
tries it  was  in  connection  with  playing-cards  and  with 
initials  used  in  books.  The  great  capitals  which  began 
chapters  and  books  could  easily  be  made  of  their  proper 
shaf>es  by  the  impression  of  a  single  type  held  by  the 
hand  or  driven  in  by  a  hammer  upon  the  proper  place. 
All  of  the  ornaments  which  afterwards  were  ne^ed 
could  more  certainly  thus  be  painted  where  they  should 
be,  as  painters  divide  off  a  canvas  into  squares  before 
attempting  to  use  the  brush ;  but  it  is  to  playing-cards 
that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  impulse  whic£  gave 
birth  to  printing.  They  have  a  universal  language,  and 
can  be  as  readily  understood  by  a  Russian  boor  as  by  a 
Dutch  merchant,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  or  a  French  prince 
of  the  blood.  Unvarying  in  their  patterns,  (filing  for  no 
nicety  of  execution  and  certiiin  of  sale,  the  bulk  of  tlie 
work  in  anything  approaching  to  printing  before  the  time 
of  Gutenberg  was  in  playing-cards.  In  their  manufac- 
ture could  be  tested  the  press,  the  ink  and  the  card-board. 
Image-leaves  and  block-books  took  up  tlie  work  and  ex- 
tended it.  Cards  were  known  as  far  back  as  1338,  imd  in 
1441  the  makers  of  cards  in  Venice  complained  to  the 
Senate  that  their  trade  in  these  articles  and  in  printed 
figures  had  suffered  much  damage  by  the  considerable 
number  which  were  printed  and  painted  outside  of  tiiat 
city.  Their  use  came  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  which  de- 
rived the  play  from  Hindoostan.   A  similar  game  existed 
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In  China,    In  Europe  the  carda  were  both  priated  and 
BtcDciled. 

The  second  advance  on  the  road  to  typography  was  in 
the  imaec-prints,  which  seem  to  have  originated  about 
1490.  Bnuill  pictures  were  engraved  on  wood  and  then 
printed,  either  by  a  press  or  by  something  liice  a  proof- 
planer.  The  ink  employed  was  thin  and  watery,  inclining 
to  a  brown  rather  than  to  a  black,  and  the  texture  of  the 
paper  wna  harsh.  Many  of  these  pictures  were  intended 
to  oe  colored  afterwards  b^  bund,  the  lines  of  the  engrav. 
tng  serving  to  give  direction  to  the  brush  of  the  colorist. 
The  tints  were,  however,  most  generally  applied  by  a 
stencil-plate,  which  frequently  slipped  to  one  side.  The 
earlieHt  of  these  image-prints,  or  that  which  is  regarded 
as  being  the  earliest  by  the  majority  of  bibliograpbcra. 
Is  a  St.  Christopher.  It  has  a  date  upon  it  of  1438.  It 
represents  St.  CliriHtopher  as  carrying  ttie  iufiiut  Jesus 


across  a  stream.  After  1430  there  are  several  others  ex- 
tant, and  tJiose  arc  comparatively  numerouB  which  were 
executed  between  1440  and  14o0.  All  were  found  in  re- 
ligious houses,  and  the  whole  of  them  relate  to  religious 
subjects.  Although  these  prints  were  all  discovered  in 
Genunuy  or  the  Netherlands,  or  a  little  fringe  of  coun- 
try just  beyond  their  limits,  many  have  no  distinctive 
Genpau  marks ;  they  might  have  been  drawn  or  printed 
ebcwherc.  That  the  image-prints  preceded  type-print- 
ing is  clear,  and  it  Is  also  certain  that  the  practice  ac- 
quired thus  led  to  beneticial  n>au]ts  for  the  art  soon  to 
be  developed.  The  press  almost  certainly  wag  put  into 
use  for  working  off  the  requisite  number  of  cojiies.  To 
understand  this  we  must  entirely  dismiss  the  idea  of  a 
press  as  it  exists  at  present.  The  ancient  device  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  a  nder  press  or  press  for  any  common  or 
coaree  use.  except  that  the  amount  of  iron  employed  in  it 
was  Uie  very  smallest  that  could  bo  made  effective.  The 
screw  was  wooden,  the  nut  was  wooden,  and  the  stand- 
ards were  so  likewise.  The  lever  to  turn  the  screw  was 
a  long  stick.  What  answers  to  the  pl.iten  and  the  bed 
was  (H  wood,  altlioiigh  after  a  time  the  latter  was  made 
of  stone.  Only  the  necessary  nails,  small  screwH,  the  end 
of  tlic  great  screw  and  the  socket  for  it  to  turn  in  were  of 
iron.  On  the  lower  ledge  or  bod,  as  it  is  called  in  Amer- 
ica, the  wodleii  block  wlijcb  was  to  be  printed  rest^.-d.  It 
was  iirobubly  inked  by  a  cloth  cushion  stuffed  with  wool. 
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turned  down  far  enou^  to  giTe  the  imniessioQ.  It  is 
hnjirohahle  that  this  could  nave  been  done  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  about  three  hundred  a  day,  although  on 
the  modem  hand-press  two  hundred  and  forty  is  conud- 
ered  the  standard  of  an  hour's  work.  With  the  imper- 
fection of  the  apparatus  and  the  ignorance  of  the  work- 
man of  anything  which  could  increase  Ids  speed,  this 
would  seem  to  be  as  high  as  possibly  could  be  obtained. 
There  are  positive  early  statementa  that  this  was  the 
rate  attaioM.  The  proof-planer  might  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  a  soft  wood-cut  would  be  very  much  injured 
by  five  hundred  impressions  thus  taken,  and  it  would 
have  been  destroyed  In  two  Uiousand.  The  frotton,  fre- 
quently said  in  ue  older  books  on  the  Invention  of  the 


pages  frequently  bear  evidences  of  a  verv  hard  impres- 
sion, the  paper  being  much  indented  on  tne  printed  side 
and  raised  upon  the  other.  A  soft  cushion  could  not  do 
this ;  neither  could  a  soft  cushion  he  rubbed  over  the 
back  long  enough  to  produce  the  polished  appearance 
seen  on  the  verso  of  these  prints.  The  ink  was  thin  and 
would  not  have  held  the  paper  tn  its  proper  place.  At 
the  present  day  the  engraver  has  a  thin  paper  on  which 
to  take  proofs.  He  lays  the  sheet  upon  the  block,  cov- 
ered  with  a  very  thick  and  gliit[nous  ink,  much  stiffer 
than  the  ink  employed  on  newspapere,  and  after  making 
sure  that  the  paper  really  touches  the  engraving  he  pro- 
duces his  impression  by  rubbing  one  part  of  the  paper 
withan  ivory  burnisher,  then  proceeding  to  another  part. 
The  thin  paper  enables  him  to  see  bow  well  he  has 
reached  his  desired  end,  and  if  there  is  any  place  where 
he  baa  not  obtained  the  requisite  blackness  he  applies 
the  burnisher  again.  The  friction  against  the  top  of  the 
paper  is  very  sligbt,  but  the  friction  from  a  cushion  in 
such  a  place  would  be  so  great,  provided  it  was  pressed 
down  hard  enough  to  make  a  good  impression,  that  the 
paper  would  slip  from  the  part  where  it  was  first  laid 
and  destroy  the  entire  work.  This  would  be  the  case  if 
the  present  ink  should  be  used,  but  how  much  more  so 
woidd  it  be  the  result  when  the  common  ink  of  1420  or 
1430  was  employed,  an  ink  which  hsd  \ety  little  more 
stickiness  than  the  ordinary  writing-fluid  of  to-day! 

A  second  advantage  which  was  developed  by  the  print- 
ing of  images  and  cards  was  the  required  improvement 
In  the  quality  of  the  Ink  Just  spoken  of.  The  first  ink 
was  caAon  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  gum,  but  the 
medium  was  afterwarda  changed  to  oil.  The  carbon  had 
to  be  used  in  large  quantities  so  as  to  completely  satu- 
rate the  menstruum  which  held  it,  and  undoubtedly  there 
were  many  experiments  before  the  proper  substance, 
boiled  liuseed-oil,  was  discovered.  A  third  acquisition 
from  experience  was  the  use  of  bearera  or  pieces  of  wood 
or  metal  as  high  as  tlie  block  which  was  to  be  printed. 
The  bearers  biid  no  ink  upon  them,  but  they  prevented 
undue  pressure  at  anv  one  of  the  sides  of  the  engraving. 
Of  course  this  was  cone  more  or  less  imperfectly,  but 
with  the  Irregularity  of  construction  of  the  old  presses 
such  n  device  was  far  more  necessary  than  it  is  now. 

From  Image-prints,  with  or  without  a  line  or  two  of 
teit  upon  them,  to  block-books,  or  books  of  text  alone, 
cut  upon  wooden  blocks,  the  step  was  not  great.  The 
early  block-books  were  small ;  the  number  of  letteis  upon 
a  page  was  few,  and  when  one  block  was  injured  it  was 
recut.     Many  of  these  opuscules  have  recently  come  lo 

Sht ;  others  have  been  known  for  hundreds  of  years. 
e  use  of  this  method  of  orintlng  did  not  cease  when 
typography  was  invented,  for  the  blocks  thus  mode  had 
the  same  ndvantnges  which  arc  now  afforded  by  stereo- 
typing. They  couhleasily  bcputaway  ;  the  edition  could 
be  large  or  small,  as  required,  and  the  preparation  of  a  set 
of  blocks  would  consume  li^ss  time  than  would  be  neces- 
sary for  cutting  punches  and  driving  luatriiea  for  a  new 
type.     Printers  to  this  day  in  country  olQces  cut  lines 
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with  chisel  and  penknife,  so  that  they  may  have  them 
on  hand  when  required,  such  as  "auction,  "vendue," 
"reiil  estate,"  "suiughter."  They  are  quickly  cut  on 
pine,  and  cost  less  than  the  wooden  or  metel  types  which 
otherwise  must  be  purchased .  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
ceive that  the  inventors  of  typography  should  themselves 
have  been  familiar  with  blocK-printing  in  order  to  go  still 
further.  Ten  minutes  of  observation  of  the  work  of  one 
of  the  artisans  employed  in  this  occupation  would  show 
the  theory,  and  the  materials  to  work  with  had  already 
to  some  extent  been  brought  forward  and  used.  Paper 
had  been  in  existence  for  centuries,  and  the  method  of 
wetting  it  in  order  to  soften  and  equalize  the  impression 
must  have  been  known,  as  it  was  too  harsh  and  unyield- 
ing to  print  otherwise.  It  was  very  thick,  hard  and  un- 
even. The  screw  press,  the  bearers,  the  fiisket  to  guard 
the  sheet  against  bein^  smutted,  and  the  ink  were  aQ  pro- 
vided ;  wlmt  remained  was  to  discover  that  letters  could 
be  separately  and  cheaply  made  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  He  who  first  attained  this  knowledge  and  then 
put  it  into  actual,  everyday  practice  was  the  inventor  of 
printing. 

Under  the  head  of  Eostbr  the  claims  of  the  adherents 
of  this  inventor  are  stated,  and  the  stoiy  of  how  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  matter,  what  he  did  and  how 
be  was  tinally  despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  is 

given.  At  first  it  is  said  that  he  cut  words  for  the  grati- 
cation  of  his  children ;  then  he  made  pages,  and  finally 
discovered  how  to  cut  apart  the  characters  so  that  they 
could  be  recombined.  Supposing  tiiat  Uie  block-books 
of  Holland,  including  the  bpeculum  Salutis,  in  which 
^pography  and  xylography  are  combined,  are  his,  as  is 
declared  in  Haarlem,  the  discovery  fell  dead.  No  other 
person  in  Haarlem  imitated  him,  as  Gutenberg  was  imi- 
tated in  Mentz.  His  books  are  few  and  small ;  they  are 
not  equal  to  those  produced  by  the  early  Qerman  type- 
printers  nor  to  those  of  the  Italians.  Knowledge  of  his 
claims  died  out  completely,  as  he  had  no  successor.  The 
earliest  book  from  Haarlem  with  a  date  is  that  of  1473. 
None  earlier  from  any  part  of  Holland  is  known.  The 
question  with  a  student  of  typography  is  whether  the  in- 
vention of  printing  was  really  nmde  in  Holland ;  whether 
the  process  was  valuable  ana  practicable,  and  whether  it 
was  preserved  in  Holland  or  transmitted  by  a  more  or  less 
roundabout  route  to  Germany.  No  doubt  is  entertained 
that  letters  and  blocks  were  cut  in  HoUand  at  an  early 
day,  whether  by  a  legendary  Eoster  or  not  is  not  mate- 
rial. The  contention  of  his  supporters  is  that  separate 
letters  were  cut  by  him,  first  in  wood  and  tlien  in  metal, 
and  that  finally  the  latter  were  cast — thus  enabling  t^e 
characters  prepared  for  one  book  or  one  page  to  be  em- 
ployed on  another  book  or  another  page. 

At  the  present  day  the  smallest  letter  made  by  a  wood- 
letter  manufactory  is  two-line  pica,  or  a  third  of  an  inch. 
No  doubt  is  entertained  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  it 
to  cut  characters  of  the  size  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  an  inch, 
or  even  of  a  sixth ;  but  the  modem  wood-letter  m^er 
works  with  instruments  of  much  precision.  His  pattern 
is  a  large  letter  of  the  kind  whidi  he  desires  to  repro- 
duce, ami  from  which,  by  means  of  a  pantograph,  Uie 
image  is  reduced  to  a  smaller  siz^.  Since  the  oeginning 
of  systematic  cutting  by  Darius  Wells  in  1827  many  im- 

Srovcments  have  been  made  and  many  tools  have  been 
evised  for  this  special  purpose.  Smaller  type  than  two- 
line  pica  are  not  made,  because  it  is  di£Qicult  to  cut  them, 
difficult  to  divide  them,  and  hard  to  keep  them  in  order 
in  a  printing-office.  A  little  moisture  or  a  slight  acci- 
dent would  completely  destroy  their  usefulness ;  but  the 
legendary  plan  was  to  engrave  on  a  block  as  many  letters 
as  could  conveniently  be  put  on  it,  the  necessary  space 
being  left  for  the  saw.  When  all  was  done  they  were 
cut  apart  and  were  in  a  condition  to  use  for  a  book. 
Were  this  really  the  case  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
see  in  early  books  from  Holland  the  irregulanty  of  body 
which  would  characterize  such  letters,  together  with  a 
constant  variation  of  face  or  shape,  as  each  character  was 


repeated.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fact. 
The  early  Dutch  work  seems  to  be  solid  in  body,  though 
the  characters  are  irregular.  Take  a  hundred  letters 
from  one  page  and  compare  them  with  a  himdred  from 
another  page,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  repeated.  They 
make  a  conmion  error,  but  it  is  not  identical.  They  have 
the  characteristics  of  block-books,  but  not  those  of  typog- 
raphy. Wooden  type  could  not  stand  as  close  to  eacn 
other  as  do  the  letters  in  the  early  Holland  books.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  Heber  Wells,  whose  experience 
of  forty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-letter  gives 
weight  to  his  views,  that  the  letters  were  cut  upon  long 
strips,  for  the  preparation  of  which  instruments  of  suffi- 
cient precision  existed.  The  wood  might  have  been  pre- 
pared of  the  right  height,  cut  into  strips,  fastened  secure- 
ly and  letters  engraved  upon  each.  Then  they  could 
be  used  as  metal  types  are  used ;  but  the  warping  from 
wetting  and  drying,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  charac- 
ters upon  a  square  body,  and  the  fact  that  the  writers 
who  derive  their  views  from  Junius  expressly  say  that 
the  blocks  were  cut  apart,  preclude  us  from  accepting 
the  view  that  their  letters  were  thus  made.  Some  of  the 
early  books  of  Holland  which  are  said  to  be  done  typo- 
graphically answer  very  closely  to  block-books  in  over- 
han^ng,  in  adaptation  to  particular  necessities,  and  in 
havmg  each  letter  like  others.  If  executed  in  wooden 
letters  the  characters  would  have  been  broken  off  in  the 
overhanging  part,  the  letters  would  have  been  more  out 
of  line  than  they  appear  in  these  ancient  relics,  and  the 
constant  labor  of  recuttine  must  have  been  encountered. 

The  Roster  theory,  or  that  there  was  an  actual  Koster 
who  did  printing  before  1450,  has  been  given  up  every- 
where except  in  Holland,  although  many  oibliographers, 
learned  in  their  art,  maintain  that  there  was  an  early 
development  of  the  art  in  Holland,  not  imitated  from 
Germany.  The  chief  historic  basis  for  this  rests  upon  the 
statement  of  Ulric  Zell.  In  1499  the  writer  of  the  Cologne 
Chronicle  declared  that  "Master  Ulric  Zell,  of  Hanau, 
now  a  printer  in  Cologne,  through  whom  the  art  was 
brought  to  Cologne,"  had  communicated  as  follows  to 
him : 

"  Although  the  art  [of  printing],  as  has  been  said,  was 
discovert  at  Mentz,  m  the  manner  as  it  is  now  gener- 
ally used,  yet  the  first  prefiguration  was  found  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  Donatuses  which  were  printed  there  before 
Uiat  time.  From  these  Donatuses  the  beginning  of  the 
said  art  was  taken,  and  it  was  invented  in  a  manner  much 
more  ingenious  thtm  this,  and  became  more  and  more  in- 
genious." 

Nothinfi^  here  contained  is  incompatible  with  the  in- 
vention of  typography  at  Mentz,  for  there  is  no  question 
that  many  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  things  necessary  for  the  art,  and  in  rude  printing  in 
several  places,  if  not  many,  before  the  master-stroke  of 
casting  letters  in  a  mold  was  put  into  practice.  The 
l^iflets  and  little  books  which  are  now  ascribed  to  Dutch 
sources  before  1460  are  very  imperfect  in  workmanship, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  were  executed  as 
early  as  that  date.  The  number  of  the  incunabula  which 
have  cLEdms,  according  to  Hessels,  to  rank  in  the  list  of 
those  produced  by  imknown  printers  in  Holland  before 
a  definite  date  appears  is  forty-seven.  Four  of  them  are 
editions  of  the  Speculum,  nineteen  of  some  Donatus  and 
seven  of  the  Doctrinale.  They  are  in  five  different  types 
and  are  probably  from  five  different  Dutch  presses. 
"  Compared  with  the  earliest  dated  books  of  1473  and 
onward  printed  in  Holland,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, while  their  brotherhood  to  the  Dutch  manuscripts 
and  bloc^k-books  of  about  thirty  years  earlier  is  appar- 
ent." Mr.  Blades  was  unable  to  see  how  these  could  fol- 
low the  finished  productions  of  the  press  at  Mentz,  while 
by  allowing  them  to  be  the  earliest  all  difficulty  could  be 
avoided .  This  was  simply  because  he  viewed  the  impres- 
sions with  the  eye  of  a  nineteenth-century  typographer, 
brought  up  in  England.  In  that  country  there  is  a  re- 
markable uniformity  in  the  quality  of  its  work,  and  the 
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changes  which  have  happened  there  within  the  last  fiftj 
years  have  affected  village  and  great  city  alike.  It  is 
doubtless  the  case  that  a  press  erected  in  a  remote  por- 
tion of  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  would  produce  books 
very  much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  ofHce  in  I^ondon ; 
but  this  would  not  be  so  where  the  compositor  and  press- 
man had  picked  up  his  knowledge,  nor  where  he  was  not 
instructed  by  workmen  of  taste  and  experience.  In  the 
United  States  such  lack  of  judgment  and  such  inferior 
work  have  been  common.  Those  who  recollect  the  pro- 
ductions of  Poughkeepsie  prior  to  the  war,  tasteless,  de- 
formed and  ridiculous,  ana  compare  them  with  the  con- 
temporarv  work  of  Buffalo  can  easily  understand  how 
beauty  of  work  can  characterize  one  place  and  be  com- 
pletely absent  in  another  at  the  same  time.  The  case  of 
early  Dutch  printers  bears  comparison  with  that  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  in  England  who  wrote  a  system  of 
divinity  and  then  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
printing  it,  assisted  by  his  servant-girl.  Yet  he  had 
eood  examples  to  Iook  at.  The  early  printers  of  Hol- 
umd,  if  such  there  were,  used  old  type  and  bad  paper, 
and  guessed  at  methods  of  procedure.  They  and  many 
other  fifteenth-century  printers  were  like  the  amateurs 
of  the  present  day,  who,  with  a  cheap  press  and  a  few 
pounds  of  type,  but  no  tvpographical  education,  essay  to 
turn  out  work  beyond  their  capacity.  Where  and  from 
whom  were  the  printers  to  learn  wrnit  practices  to  avoid 
and  what  to  follow  ? 

By  card-making,  image-printing  and  the  manufacture 
of  block-books  Europe  moved  on  to  the  discovery  that 
by  putting  one  letter  after  another  a  page  of  characters 
cpuld  be  assembled  and  printed  from,  the  letters  after- 
wards being  used  on  another  page  or  in  another  book, 
and  that  these  letters  could  be  cheaply  and  perfectly 
made  by  casting  in  a  mold.  To  wnte  a  Bible  would 
require  three  or  four  years ;  but  by  printing  the  work 
could  be  done  in  half  the  time,  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand coj^ies  being  ready  at  once.  The  phrase  so  often 
used  in  former  days,  that  printing  was  **  the  art  preserv- 
ative of  all  arts,"  has  become  so  well  worn  and  so  trite 
that  we  scarcely  think  of  its  truth ;  but  the  possession 
of  one  printing-press  in  Rome,  as  imperfifct  as  that  of 
Gutenberg,  during  the  period  from  the  rise  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  a  commanding  position  until  the  death  of  Au- 

Sustus,  with  the  labor  of  two  men  and  devoted  to  pro- 
ucing  what  had  been  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  would  have  given  us  a  corpus  of  the  histoir, 
the  poetry,  the  dnuna,  the  biographies  and  the  scientific 
writings  oif  liome  such  as  we  do  not  and  never  sliall  be 
able  to  possess.  The  marbles,  the  manuscripts,  the  coins, 
the  architecture  which  still  remain  would  be  poor  indeed 
in  comparison.  There  could  have  been  no  question  that 
out  of  the  number  printed  then  some  would  have  es- 
caped until  1460,  either  in  themselves  or  by  copies.  The 
world's  opinion,  outside  of  Holland,  is  that  this  wonderful 
art  begtm  at  Mentz.  Disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  rel- 
ative sliares  of  Gutenberg,  Fust  and  Schoeffer  in  the  in- 
vention, but  practically  none  out  of  Holland  as  to  the 
fact  that  this  German  city  was  the  birthplace.  Upon 
this  Ilessels,  who  denies  the  claim  of  Gutenberg  to  any 
higher  rank  than  that  of  one  of  the  first  printers,  says  : 

*'  When  we  now  place  together  the  clear  documentary 
testimonies  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  printing  (1454 
to  1468)  at  Mentz,  we  see  tliat  they  all  come  from  3Ientz 
itself.  Everybody  connected  with  the  art  speaks  of  it  in 
the  most  public  and  imreserved  manner ;  its  importance 
is  as  fully  realized  and  advertised  during  that  period  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day ;  the  German  nation  is  even  con- 
gratulated on  possessing  it ;  there  is  never  any  secrecy 
about  it ;  once  (about  I4i"il6)  it  is  even  called  a  new  art." 

The  three  i)er8ons  who  were  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  art  were  John  Gutenberg,  John  Fust  and 
Peter  Schoeffer.  The  former  is  generally  l)elieved  to  be 
the  inventor.  As  the  traditional  account  of  printing  has 
it,  Gutenbcrc  was  the  discoverer  of  the  theory,  and  first 
made  movable  type  with  cut  metal  faces ;  Fust  was  the 
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generous  patron  who  supplied  the  money  and  who  had  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  working  on 
metal ;  and  Schoeffer  was  the  ingenious  calligrapher  who 
brought  the  art  to  its  perfection  by  inventing  the  method 
of  casting  the  types.  There  is  little  truth  in  this.  Guten- 
berg appears  by  the  suit  at  law  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tive workman,  toiling  for  the  perfection  of  his  new  art ; 
Fust  was  the  money-fender,  who  insisted  upon  the  return 
of  the  money  he  had  lent,  with  usurious  interest,  and 
Schoeffer  was  the  young  student  and  calligrapher  who 
succeeded  in  supplanting  the  inventor  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  business.  In  a  summary  way  it  may  be  said 
that  John  Gutenberg,  who  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  who  had  lived  for  a  part  of  his 
life  in  Strasbourg,  returned  to  Mentz  in  or  before  Octo- 
ber, 1448.  In  November,  1455,  he  was  sued  by  Fust  for 
the  recovery  of  sixteen  hundred  guilders  and  interest, 
which  had  been  si)ent  on  wages,  rent,  vellum,  paper  and 
ink.  The  goldsmith  gained  the  action  and  seized  for  his 
satisfaction  the  oflice  containing  the  material.  Several 
pieces  had  already  been  printed  at  Mentz,  presumably 
by  Gutenberg,  and  one  as  far  back  as  1451.  On  August 
lo,  1456,  a  Bible  wiis  printed  at  Mentz,  and  in  August, 
1457,  Fust  was  in  partnership  with  Schoeffer,  a  relation 
which  continued  until  the  death  of  the  former.  Another 
Bible  was  printed  at  about  this  time,  but  no  date  is  at- 
tached to  it.  There  are  thus  three  great  books  to  be 
printed  before  the  last  date,  besides  numerous  fragments, 
by  these  three  men,  one  of  whom,  Fust,  never  took  any 

Eart  in  the  mechanical  processes.  The  Psalter  was  the 
Lst  of  the  three,  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  after 
once  using  colophons  Fust  and  Schoeffer  should  have 
abandonea  them.  We  know,  besides,  when  the  forty- 
two-line  Bible  was  completed.  A  book  as  great  as  the 
Psalter  could  not  well  have  been  executed  by  any  early 
printer  with  two  or  three  workmen  in  less  time  than  a 
year,  nor  could  the  Bibles  have  been  completed  under 
two  years  each.  Allowing  a  year  for  casting  types,  cut- 
ting additional  punches  and  making  matrixes,  and  con- 
ceding that  the  origimil  punches  and  matrixes  had  been 
made,  we  have  six  ydlrs  during  which  labor  must  have 
been  carried  on  in  that  city  for  making  ready  the  first 
books.  It  might  very  easily  have  recjuired  two  or  three 
years  more,  but  it  must  have  taken  at  least  this  space  of 
time.  They  were  all  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  same 
oflice,  executed  by  persons  who  had  acquirt»d  much  expe- 
rience. They  bear  favonible  comparison  in  most  respects 
with  the  work  of  the  Elzevirs  and  the  Stephenses,  and 
it  is  e\ident  that  they  are  not  the  productions  of  tyros. 
Gnmted,  therefore,  that  time  was  necessary;  that  Fust 
produced  sliortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
with  Gutenberg  a  book  so  large  and  so  fine  that  its 
punches  could  not  have  been  made  and  its  type  cast  and 
set  in  the  brief  year  and  a  half  next  succeeding ;  that 
Gutenberg  had  been  employed  ever  since  August.  1450, 
in  something  which  was  undoubtedly  printing,  although 
from  the  tenus  of  the  agreement  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
it  might  not  have  been  block-printing ;  and  that  several 
other  large  works  had  been  issued  in  Mentz  between  the 
date  when  Fust's  agreement  began  with  Gutenberg  and 
the  known  date  on  the  Psalter,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  this  work  must  have  been  done  by 
Gutenberg  and  by  no  one  else,  even  putting  to  one  side 
the  confirmation  from  other  sources.  To  imagine  two 
offices  in  Mentz  at  the  same  time  capable  of  planning 
and  executing  books  like  the  two  Bibles  and  the  Psalter 
is  to  believe  that  two  inventors  were  simultaneously  at 
work  on  the  same  problems  and  that  each  alike  attaine<l 
success.  Miracles  were  once  wrought ;  but  who  would 
now  believe  that  two  Edisons  could  by  accident  be  found 
in  Orange,  two  men  like  Watt  in  Glasgow,  two  Fnmk- 
lins  in  Philadel])hia,  each  employed  on  the  same  ques- 
tions, and  each  alike  successful  ? 

A  long  contest  has  t^ikeu  place  upon  the  subject  of 
whether  the  first  metal  types  were  cut  or  cast.  Apart 
from  the  legendary  accoimt  saying  that  they  were  cut, 
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there  are  circumstances  which  lend  plausibility  to  the 
idea.  It  is  difficult  to  cast  kerned  or  overhanging  type, 
even  now,  but  many  of  these  letters  are  very  close  to  each 
other  and  do  overliang.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to 
the  facsimile  of  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines  on  page  41 
he  will  see  that  in  the  second  word,  discipline,  an  over- 
hanging long  s  is  shown.  The  space  between  the  c  and 
the  1  is  far  less  than  any  type-founder  would  now  use, 
even  in  the  cases  requiring  most  condensation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  first  and  second  letters  in  the 
third  line,  and  indeed  it  is  visible  everywhere.  Letters 
han^  over  as  in  the  capitals  in  the  last  words  of  the  first, 
third  and  sixth  lines.  The  last  letters  of  the  eighth  line 
are  apparently  a  logotype,  so  close  are  they  together. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  were  many  logotypes 
useil  at  the  beginning,  and  that  many  letters  were  cut  and 
rccut.  In  Caxton's  work,  undoubtedly  done  with  mova- 
ble type.  Blades  has  discovered  in  a  single  font  many 
duphcations.  As  the  punches,  made  of  copper  or  of  tyj)e 
metal,  wore  out  new  ones  were  cut.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  first  place  how  closely  the  general  effect  is  pre- 
served. The  types  in  the  last  line  seem  in  their  general 
effect  to  be  the  same  as  those  on  the  first,  although  mi- 
nute differences  can  be  told  by  the  magnifying-glass. 
The  lining  above  and  below,  both  in  the  small  letters 
and  in  the  ascending  and  descending  ones,  is  very  exact. 
There  is  much  irregularity  in  the  letters  themselves,  but 
they  conform  to  a  rule  in  this  respect.  The  most  im- 
portant test,  however,  is  the  absolute  identity  of  some  of 
the  letters  with  those  in  other  places.  There  are  about 
five  hundred  letters  shown  in  this  fragment.  If  the  types 
were  cut  very  few  of  them  would  be  enough  like  others 
to  deceive  the  eye  into  an  impression  of  identity,  for  each 
character  would  look  differently ;  but  compare  in  this 
the  counters  or  hollows  in  the  centre  of  the  letters,  the 
gt^neral  form  of  the  characters,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
irre^larities,  the  breaking  of  the  serifs,  the  weight  of  the 
strokes,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  few  discrep- 
ancies which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
wear  or  miscasts.  Serifs  of  type  cast  on  soft  metal  would 
break  very  quickly,  and  fine  lines  would  cease  to  be  con- 
tinuous. Many  defects  in  casting  occur  even  in  our  day. 
The  closeness  of  the  letters  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
file,  which  would  soon  allow  one  letter  to  touch  against 
the  next.  The  combined  letters  were  very  numerous. 
They  include<l  pp,  ff,  ss,  st,  ti,  tu,  re,  cu,  ct,  si,  de,  co,  ci, 
te,  ce,  or,  ve,  po,  fa,  he,  be,  as  well  as  contractions  for  pro, 
um,  em,  en,  the,  uer,  bus,  bis,  sed,  am,  tur,  qui,  qua?, 
quod,  secundum  and  others. 

One  great  difficulty  in  belie\ing  that  these  were  cut 
types  arises  from  the  length  of  time  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  get  enough  chiiractc^rs  to  compose  a  paee.  At 
the  present  time  a  punch-cutter  will  require  a  day  for 
each  good  Roman  letter,  and  two  or  thn>e  letters  a  da^ 
are  all  that  he  ctin  do  on  fancy  fonts,  when  the  shape  is 
regular,  but  which  does  not  require  too  great  conformity 
to  an  established  model.  If,  therefore,  a  page  had  two 
thousand  letters,  as  many  of  the  earliest  pages  had,  it 
would  have  taken  a  letter-cutter  four  hundred  days  to 
make  enough  for  that  one  page,  cutting  five  each  day. 
The  great  expense  of  this  can  readily  be  seen,  but,  as  M. 
B<'mard  says:  "How  am  we  suppose  that  intelligent 
men  like  the  first  printers  would  not  at  once  find  out  that 
they  could  easily  cast  the  face  and  body  of  their  types 
together  ?  "  No  proof  has  ever  been  sliown  that  bodies 
such  as  are  now  made  by  type-founders  for  special  pur 
poses,  eutiri'ly  blank  and  suitable  for  being  engraved 
upon,  were  then  employed.  Such  proof  as  we  have  is 
that  the  types  were  then  made  as  they  always  have  been 
since.  Two  or  more  forms  of  a  single  letter  were  em- 
ployed together ;  letters  were  filed  away  so  that  more 
characters  could  occasionally  be  placed  m  a  line,  which 
were  always  thin  spaccnl,  and  defective,  miscast  and  bat- 
tere<i  type  were  used  wherever  possible.  These  are  the 
causes  of  all  of  the  mysteries  of  irregularity  in  early 
characters. 


The  mold  of  the  early  printer  was  the  mold  now  used 
in  hand-C4isting— not  perhaps  so  well  made,  but  embody- 
ing the  same  ideas.  At  the  same  time  it  may  have  been 
that  some  of  the  larger  charucters  were  cast  in  the  sand, 
as  poster  type  was  in  the  last  century.  For  such  char- 
acters they  may  have  used  wooden  punches,  but  copper 
was  sharper  and  more  durable.  The  matrixes  of  ordi- 
nary type  were  probably  of  lead ;  some  drives  of  this 
material  were  used  a  hundred  years  ago  in  European 
foundries.  Almost  every  metal  was  employed  in  com- 
bination with  lead  to  form  type  metal,  and  about  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  valuable  qualities  of  antimony  in 
this  respect  were  discovered. 

The  unfortunate  division  between  Gutenberg  on  the 
one  hand  and  Fust  and  Schoeffer  on  the  other  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  two  printing-offices,  of  wliich  the 
latter  was  the  larger  and  better  appointed.  The  almost 
entire  loss  of  Gutenberg  could  not  be  repaired  at  once, 
and  the  cutting  of  a  new  set  of  punches  would  take  a 
very  large  part  of  the  year.  Under  the  head  of  each  of 
the  principal  actors  in  this  matter  at  Mentz  are  traced 
the  successive  steps  taken  in  the  development  and  spread- 
ing abroad  of  this  art.  Bi'fore  the  capture  of  the  town 
by  Adolphus  the  number  of  copies  of  their  productions 
which  had  been  distributed  were  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
the  art.  Intelligent  men  could  have  seen  and  grasped  the 
idea  of  repetition  of  letters  upon  a  page,  even  if  all  those 
who  had  practiced  as  workmen  and  their  tools  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  deluge  or  an  earthquake.  Printing  had 
already  begun  at  Bamberg  and  Strasbourg. 

According  to  Ilessels  the  productions  of  the  press  at 
Mentz  began  with  1454,  the  Indulgences  being  me  first. 
Then  followed  several  Donatuses,  an  almanac,  a  calen- 
dar, a  broadside,  a  leaf  and  the  two  Bibles,  one  of  forty- 
two  and  the  other  of  thirty -six  lines.  Four  types  were 
used,  together  with  an  initial  V,  two  large  initials  M  and 
an  initial  U.  These  types  were  afterwards  used  by 
Schoeffer,  Pfister  and  Bechtermunz. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  denied  the  claims 
of  both  Mentz  and  Iltiarlem  to  the  discovery.  The  first 
books  have  no  printers'  names  upon  them  and  no  dates 
or  places,  and  it  has  consequently  become  easy  to  assert 
the  pret<.»nsions  of  others.  The  Book  of  Four  Stories 
was  printed  by  Albert  Pfister  at  Bambers  in  1462.  and 
it  has  since  been  pn>ved  that  the  types  of  this  work  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines.  Many 
rashly  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Pfister  must,  tliere- 
fore,  have  been  tlie  printer  of  both.  He  subsequently 
printed  other  works,  all  on  the  same  face  of  type.  His 
earliest  book  sliows  that  his  tvpe  was  old  and  well  worn ; 
the  appearance  of  his  work  fs  me;m,  and  his  wood-cuts 
are  far  inferior  to  those  used  in  the  books  generally  as- 
scribed  to  the  trio  at  Mentz.  One  of  his  books  is  in  Ger- 
man, where  new  letters,  like  w,  were  required.  These 
were  sharp  and  well  defined,  while  the  other  letters  were 
very  much  worn.  Pamphilo  Castjildi  is  given  cnniit  for 
being  one  of  the  inventors.  It  is  said  that  tlie  use  of 
initial  letters  of  glass  had  been  practiced  in  Italy  for  a 
century  before  1457,  the  scribes  finding  them  of  advan- 
tage. Castaldi,  when  he  discovcrinl  this,  at  once  saw  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  print  entire  books,  instead  of  oc- 
casional letters,  with  movable  letters.  He  gave  the  idea 
to  Fust,  who,  returning  to  his  partners  in  1456  or  a  little 
before,  enabled  them  to  appropriate  the  idea.  In  1457 
they  produced  the  Psalter,  the  first  book  printed  with 
movable  characters  of  wood.  This  is  tlie  story  as  we 
have  it.  The  details  show  great  inaccuracies,  apart  fn>m 
the  question  of  main  importimce.  Even  granting  that  the 
narrative  is  true,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Cjistaldi  ever  printed  anything.  The  i>oint 
to  which  he  advancetl  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans. 

John  Mentel  of  Strasbourg  is  another  alleged  discov- 
erer. He  died  in  1478,  and  upon  his  tombstone  is  an  in- 
scription declaring  that  he  was  the  inventor.  The  stone 
was  apparently  erect<jd  long  after  his  death.     The  date 
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which  his  priucipal  8upiK)rler8  give  for  the  discovery  is 
1440.  His  son-in-law,  Feter  Schoiffer,  and  Martin  Flach 
at  once  made  use  of  the  art ;  but  a  servant  of  Mcntel, 
called  John  G^usfleisch,  after  stealing  the  secret,  fled  to 
Mentz,  where  he  soon  established  himself,  through  the 
aid  of  Gutenberg,  a  very  rich  man.  The  types  were  of 
wood,  and  pierced  through  the  sides  by  wire.  This  story 
appears  to  have  been  fabricated.  In  the  records  of  the 
city  of  Strasbourg  Mentel  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
1457,  then  being  a  Goltschnber  or  gold-writer ;  in  an- 
other record  of  the  same  year  his  name  is  found  in  a  list 
of  artists  and  painters.  A  Koman  printer  in  1474  declared 
that  Mentel  Imd  a  printing-oflice  in  Strasbourg  in  1458, 
in  which  he  printed  three  hundred  sheets  a  day,  after  the 
manner  of  Fust  and  Gutenberg.  This  gives  him  an  early 
rank  as  a  printer,  but  concedes  him  no  standing  as  an  in- 
ventor. Other  persons  who  are  claimed  to  have  invented 
the  art  are  Gresmund,  Hahn,  Jensen,  Regiomontanus, 
Pannartz,  Sweinheym  and  Vaelbaeske.  The  towns  in 
which  these  persons  and  the  others  mentioned  are  said 
to  have  exercised  their  art  were  Augsburg,  Avignon, 
Basle,  Bologna,  Dordrecht,  Feltre,  Florence,  Haarlem, 
Ltlbeck,  Mentz,  Nuremberg,  Rome,  Russemburg,  Stras- 
bourg, Sclielestadt  and  Venice. 

The  art,  planted  in  Mentz,  was  not  long  in  extending 
elsewhere.  Mentz  lies  at  about  the  centre  of  Germany 
at  the  west.  Travelers  were  constantly  passing  from  it 
to  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Be- 
fore the  dispersion  of  the  printers  by  the  quarrel  between 
the  archbishops  in  1462  the  art  had  advanced  to  Stras- 
bourg and  Bamberg.  The  exodus  gave  one  well-known 
printer  to  Ck)logne.  Ten  years  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  four  other  cities ;  another  ten  years  increased 
this  number  by  twenty-two.  The  Netherlands  had  five 
towns  to  which  printing  had  been  introduced  by  1484, 
Spain  and  Portugal  twelve  by  1486.  England  began  in 
1477.  France  and  Italy,  with  Germany,  were  the  coun- 
tries where  the  new  invention  was  most  used,  and  where 
the  greatest  improvements  were  made.  In  1458  the  King 
of  France  sent  Nicholas  Jensen  to  Mentz  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  art.  He  was  nominated  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  mint.  The  knowledge  he  thus  gained  was  thor- 
ough, and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  attempted  to  get 
enough  money  to  establish  an  oflice,  but  failed,  and  went 
to  Italy.  In  Venice  he  became  famous.  Sweinheym 
and  Pannartz  preceded  him,  setting  up  a  press  at  Subi- 
aco  in  1465.  They  removed  to  Rome  two  years  later. 
John  de  Spira  began  at  Venice  in  1469,  and  in  the  next  year 
printers  started  at  Milan,  Foligno,  Trevi  and  Verona. 
The  amount  of  printing  done  there  soon  surpassed  that 
in  GJermauy,  while  a  very  decided  advance  was  made  in 
quality.  The  types  soon  assumed  the  Roman  form,  and 
in  1471  Jensen  printed  books  with  this  style,  well  cut 
and  with  a  face  agreeable  to  modem  taste.  His  press- 
work  was  also  excellent.  Venice  became  the  centre  of 
printing  and  bookmaking.  Over  two  hundred  printers 
liad  practiced  the  art  there  before  the  year  1500,  includ- 
ing among  them  Aldus  Manutius.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  Italics,  and  books  in  Greek,  which 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1476,  were  first  printed  in  Italy. 

in  France  the  art  was  not  so  soon  introduced.  Three 
printers,  Ulrich  (Bering,  Michael  Friburger  and  Martin 
Grant z,  went  to  Paris  from  Germany  in  1469,  and  other 
printers  soon  began.  In  Lyons  the  first  office  was  in 
1476,  and  in  Angers  in  1477.  Many  beautiful  books  were 
printed  in  France  within  the  quarter  of  a  century  next 
following,  and  the  erudition  and  accuracy  of  the  St€- 
phenses  in  classical  work  left  an  impression  upon  F^nch 
typography  which  remains  to  the  present  day. 

The  early  printed  books  differ  widely  from  those  now 
issued.  The  printer  of  to-<lay  is  a  creature  of  precedent, 
as  much  so  as  a  lawyer.  Before  a  lxx)k  is  printed  in  a 
particular  manner  he  desires  to  see  some  similarly  printed 
work,  so  that  he  may  be  iustified  to  his  conscience  and  to 
the  public.  He  dnjads  tlie  unfavorable  comments  of  his 
contemporaries  and  rivals.    The  early  printer  cared  for 
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none  of  these  things.  He  wished  to  sell  his  book,  and  to 
do  so  conformed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  handwriting 
and  customs  of  the  best  scribes  in  his  neighborhood.  Our 
Roman  letter  is  a  copy  of  the  handwriting  used  at  Rome 
and  Venice  in  1460 ;  our  Fraktur  is  a  modernized  copy  of 
the  German  handwriting  of  the  same  a^.  The  earliest 
books  had  no  title,  the  printinj^  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page.  Sometimes  this  was  the  &8t  page  of  an 
index  or  table  of  contents,  and  there  might  be  a  brief 
description  of  tiie  book.  As  paper,  vellum  and  parch- 
ment were  alike  costly,  and  the  calligraphers  had  been 
trained  to  economize  these  materials,  the  printer  imitated 
them.  There  were  no  leads  as  a  rule,  their  use  not  having 
been  discovered  for  several  years  after  printing  began. 
All  matter  was  taken  in.  The  spaces  were  thin ;  the  re- 
lief ^ven  by  Imes  of  quadrats  is  nardly  ever  seen,  almost 
all  blanks  being  avoided  by  the  use  of  abbreviations.  In 
Froben's  Latin  Bible  of  1514,  executed  long  after  prin^ 
ing  had  become  a  settled  occupation,  the  first  verses  in 
Gknesis  read  thus : 

In  pricipio  creavit  de  celu  &  terra.  Terra  aute  erat 
inanis  &  vacua :  &  tenebre  erat  sup  facie  abyss! :  &  spus 
dni  ferebat  sup  aqs. 

In  this  brief  extract  no  less  than  seventeen  words  are 
abbreviated.  The  whole  chapter  is  one  run-up  para- 
graph. The  comma  is  a  small  upright  mark,  and  colons 
and  periods  comprise  the  only  otiier  indications  of  punc- 
tuation. The  leaves  arc  numbered  and  not  the  pages. 
In  the  earliest  books  a  blank  was  left  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  or  subdivision,  so  that  the  illuminator  mi^ht 
be  enabled  to  paint  in  the  appropriate  letter  with  or  with- 
out some  other  drawing  or  painting.  Outline  types  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  calligrapher  to  secure  the  proper 
shape.  Placed  where  the  letter  should  be  it  was  smartly 
forced  down  bv  a  light  hammer  or  mallet  if  there  was  no 
ink  upon  it ;  if  there  was,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  must 
sufilce.  Then  the  color  could  be  applied  afterwards  in 
exactly  the' proper  lines. 

Although  the  title  was  omitted,  yet  frecjuently  such 
words  as  "incipit  liber"  or  *'here  begins"  introduce  the 
text.  At  the  end  of  the  book  were  generally  to  be  found 
the  title,  name  of  author,  printing  place  and  date,  fre- 
quently with  some  pious  ejaculation.  The  concluding 
paragraph  was  known  as  a  colophon  or  rubrum,  as  it  was 
often  written  in  red  ink.  Sometimes  it  was  printed  in 
red  after  the  work  was  finished.  This  was  not  always  the 
case,  and  frequently  it  was  two  or  three  words,  as  *  *  finis," 
*•  explicit  liber,"  "hie  est  finis,"  **  here  ends,"  or  the  like. 
The  size  of  the  paper  is  not  uniform,  even  in  the  same 
volume,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  length  and 
width  of  the  pages  are  not  alike,  the  page  gauge  and  the 
measure  having  oeen  altered  while  the  work  was  in  prog- 
ress. Some  early  books  have  no  catch-words  and  no 
pagination.  Many  letters  have  imusual  forms.  Wrong 
fonts  were  very  common,  and  proof-reading  in  the  mod- 
em sense  was  little  cared  for.  Let  the  words  be  right 
and  it  did  not  matter  about  capitals,  punctuation,  a 
well-considered  system  of  abbreviations  or  a  broken  or 
smashed  letter.  Printers'  marks  or  ornamental  devices 
occur  in  many  of  them.  Borders  were  frequently  used 
after  the  first  few  years.  They  were  engraved  on  wooil. 
Many  early  books  had  a  few  copies  struck  off  on  vellum. 
Books  were  mostly  bound  in  wood,  entirelyor  half  cov- 
ered with  leather,  liogskin  or  parchment.  To  attach  the 
cover  to  the  book  itself  strips  of  parchment  were  used. 
Many  were  designed  to  be  secured  by  hasps,  comer-pieces 
or  chains  to  a  table  or  wall. 

The  tools  tJien  used  by  printers  were  few  in  number. 
The  press  was  the  old  cheese  or  wine  press  very  little 
modified.  The  ink  has  been  described.  The  paper  was 
hard,  rough  and  unyielding,  made  in  hand-molds,  of 
course,  and  very  small  in  size.  The  lar^t  was  about 
20  by  35  inches.  It  was  generally  gray  m  color.  The 
type  was  without  a  nick,  varying  m  different  fonts  from 
mree-quartcrs  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
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height,  and  it  had  a  beveled  shoulder.  To  print  upon 
it  the  paper  required  to  be  wet  and  a  thick  blanket  was 
needed.  Blades  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  composing-rule 
was  not  known  at  the  beginning.  The  stick  must  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  earliest  years,  although  Gutenberg 
may  have  placed  the  types  in  a  form  with  his  fingers.  A 
stick  is  shown  in  the  arms  of  the  printers  of  Nuremberg, 
now  used  hy  the  Typothetee,  and  Moxon  illustrates  one  in 
his  3Iechanick  Exercises.  It  was  at  first  made  of  wood, 
and  so  remained  for  many  years.  Chases  must  have  been 
originated  within  the  first  years,  as  to  put  the  t^pes  into 
a  wooden  rim  was  too  troublesome.  The  lay  of  the  case 
in  French,  Italian  and  English  was  undoubtedly  alpha- 
betical, with  some  exceptions,  as  remains  of  it  can  still 
be  seen.  The  galley  was  the  common  wooden  galley,  but 
for  a  score  of  years  or  so  this  was  not  known.  The  com- 
positor placed  his  copy  upon  the  farther  side  of  his  case 
or  upon  part  of  his  upper  case,  but  this  usage  was  not 
general,  as  we  learn  from  some  old  authorities.  Some- 
times the  coi)y  was  read  aloud  to  the  compositors,  each 
in  turn  listening.  Red  ink  was  made  and  was  occasion- 
ally used.  PerSaps  the  greatest  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  printer  of  that  day  and  this  was  that  there  was 
no  subdivision  of  employments.  One  of  the  fifteenth 
century  bought  his  paper,  and  called  in  a  carpenter  or 
joiner  to  assist  him  with  his  wooden  work,  but  every- 
thing else  he  was  obliged  to  do  himself.  He  cast  his 
own  type  and  dressed  it,  made  his  ink,  set  up  his  pages, 
worked  them  off,  bound  the  book  and  sold  it.  He  mftht 
even  have  written  the  work,  as  Caxton  did  many  of  his. 
If  his  press  needed  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  printer 
must  give  the  details  to  the  loiner ;  if  an  engraving  was 
to  be  made  he  must  cut  it.  His  establishment  was  small, 
rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  men,  and  he  was  subject 
to  interference  by  magistrates  and  men  high  in  author- 
ity. To  move  sometimes  became  necessary.  The  press 
could  be  put  upon  the  back  of  one  mule,  and  another 
one,  or  two  at  the  most,  could  carry  all  his  types.  If 
type  metal  was  scarce  and  there  was  a  superabundance 
of  w's,  while  Ts  were  short,  the  molds  were  taken  down, 
the  furnace  started  and  enough  of  the  one  kind  was  melt- 
ed up  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other.  Migratory 
offices  were  common  in  the  early  history  of  the  art.  Edi- 
tions were  small.  Two,  three  and  four  hundred  copies 
were  regarded  as  sufficient.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
book,  not  a  Bible,  a  prayer-book  or  a  school-book,  was 

Erinted  in  an  edition  as  mrge  as  a  thousand.  If  the  col- 
Ltion  ran  short  and  some  sheets  were  reprinted  no  ^eat 
care  was  taken  that  these  sliould  be  an  exact  fac-simile 
of  the  missing  sheet.  None  of  the  very  early  works 
seemed  to  have  attracted  any  attention  from  the  public 
because  of  their  beauty,  not  even  the  Psalter  of  Fust  and 
Schoeffer,  or  the  great  Bible  of  Qutenberg.  In  the  re- 
spects in  which  they  now  arc  admired  they  did  not  sur- 
pass the  work  of  good  copyists,  but  in  other  respects 
they  were  inferior  to  the  work  with  which  they  were 
compared.  The  borders,  initial  letters  and  nibncation 
could  not  be  so  well  done  on  a  printed  page  as  on  a  writ- 
ten one.  The  copyists  undoubtedly  looked  upon  print- 
ing as  a  mechanical  art,  inferior  in  its  quality  to  that 
practiced  by  them,  and  having  no  preference  except  in 
Its  cheapness. 

Those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  are  very 
numerous.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  continual 
succession  of  works  upon  this  topic,  and  a  number  were 
issued  before  that  period.  Until  the  present  century, 
however,  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  it  by  printers 
themselves.  They  had  been  content  to  take  their  opin- 
ions from  book  lovers  and  collectors,  many  of  whom  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  and  were 
unable  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  old  traditions  and  preju- 
dices. Oi  late,  however,  the  earliest  remains  of  typog- 
raphy have  been  examined  with  scrupulous  c^rc  botli  by 
pnntcrs  and  bibliographers ;  traditions  have  l)een  sifteci, 
books  have  been  compared,  translations  of  old  Latin 


works  have  been  revised,  and  manuscripts  have  been  ex- 
amined. Much  had  been  imposed  upon  the  world,  and 
many  accepted  conclusions  were  shown  to  be  false.  The 
new  arts  of  lithography  and  process  engraving  have  been 
used  to  give  to  those  who  are  distant  from  the  original 
books  an  idea  of  their  appearance,  and  each  of  the  sub- 
sidiary questions  has  been  taken  up  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  one  topic,  al- 
though not  perhaps  upon  the  main  question.  All  of  the 
early  books  which  treat  of  the  beginning  of  printing  are 
in  Ijatin.  Among  the  older  books  which  should  be  con- 
sulted are  Schoepflin's  Vindicise  Typographicce,  Wolfs 
Monumenta  Typographica,  Meerman's  Origines  Typo- 
graphies, Maittaire's  Annales  Typographici,  and  Ham's 
Hepertorium  Bibliographicum.  The  later  school,  which 
investigated  everything,  includes  Bernard's  De  I'Origine 
et  des  Debuts  de  rlnmrimerie  en  Europe,  De  Vinne's  In- 
vention of  Printing,  Blades's  Life  of  Caxton  and  Penta- 
teuch of  Printing,  Skeen's  Early  Typography,  Weigel's 
Anfftnge  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  itfadden's  I^ttres  d'un 
Bibliographe,  Holtrop's  Catalogus  Librorum  Sa^culo 
XV**  Impressorum  and  his  Monuments  Typoffraphiques 
des  Pays-Bas  au  Quinzidme  Si^cle,  Campbell's  Annales 
de  la  Typographic  Neerlandaise,  Reed's  History  of  the 
English  letter  Foundries,  Conway's  Woodcutters  of  the 
Netiierlands,  Meurs's  Eeulsche  Kroniek  en  de  Coster- 
le^ende  van  Dr. Van  der  Linde,  Hessels's  Qutenberg: 
Was  He  the  Inventor  of  Printing  ?  Hessels's  History  of 
the  Invention  of  Printing,  Hessels's  Haarlem  the  Birth- 
place of  Printing,  not  Mentz,  and  Van  der  Linde's  Haar- 
lem Legend.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanuica,  under  the 
head  l^pography,  Hessels  has  summarized  his  knowl- 
edge upon  this  question. 

There  are  three  schools:  those  who  hold  with  the 
Dutch  that  the  art  began  in  Holland ;  tliose  who  believe 
with  the  Qcrmans  that  it  began  in  Mentz,  and  a  third 
school,  of  which  Blades  was  a  conspicuous  exponent. 
The  latter  had  settled  down  into  the  belief  of  a  double 
creation.  "The  examination  of  many  specimens," he 
says,  **has  led  me  to  believe  that  two  schools  of  typog- 
raphy existed  together.  The  ruder  consisted  of  those 
Snnters  who  practiced  their  art  in  Holland  and  the  Low 
ountries,  and  who  by  degrees  only  adopted  tlie  better 
and  more  perfect  metho<&  of  the  school  founded  in 
(Germany  by  the  celebrated  trio,  Gutenberg,  Fust  and 
Schoeffer." 

The  further  spread  of  typography  is,  according  to 
Hessels,  indicated  by  the  following  data :  1470  at  Nu- 
remberg (Johan  Sensenschmidt,  Friedr.  Creusner,  Anton 
Koberger,  &c.),  Beroua  or  Beromtlnster  in  Switzerland 
(Helyas  Helye,  alias  De  Llouffen),  Foligno  (Emilianus  de 
Orfinis  and  Johannes  Numeister),  Trevi  (Johann  Rey- 
nard), Savigliano  (Hans  Qlim),  Paris  (first  printers  the 
three  partners  Ulrich  Gering,  Michael  Friburger,  Martin 
Krantz);  1471  at  Spires,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Florence, 
Milan,  Naples,  Pavia,  Treviso ;  1472  at  Esslingen,  Cre- 
mona, Mantua,  Padua,  Brescia,  Parma,  Monreale  (Mon- 
dovi),  Fivizzano,  Verona,  lesi  (?),  St,  Ursino  (?) ;  1473  at 
Lauinffen,  Ulm  (perhaps  as  early  as  1460),  Merseburg, 
Alost,  Utrecht,  Ijvons,  Messina,  Buda ;  1474  at  Louvain, 
Gknoa,  Como,  Savona,  Turin,  Vicenza,  Valencia  (?); 
1475  at  Lttbeck,  Breslau,  Blaulieuren,  Burffdorf,  Trent, 
Cracow  (?),  Modena,  Reggio  (in  Calabria),  Cagli,  Caselle 
or  Casale,  Pieve  (Piove)  di  Sacco,  Perugia,  Piacenza, 
Saragossa ;  1476  at  Rostock,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Angers, 
Toulouse,  Polliano  (Poffliano) ;  1477  at  Reichenstein,  Do- 
veuter,  Gouda,  Delft,  Westminster,  Lucca,  Ascoli,  Pa- 
lermo, Seville  ;  1478  at  Oxford,  St.  Maartensdyk,  Colle, 
Schussenried  (in  Wllrtemburg),  Eichstfldt,  Geneva,  Vi- 
enne,  Trogen  (?),  Chablis,  Cosenza,  Prague,  Barcelona  ; 
1479  at  Erfurt,  Wllrzburg,  Nimeguen,  Zwolle,  Poitiers, 
Toscolano,  Pinerolo,  Novi,  Lerida,  Segorbe ;  1480  at 
London,  St.  Albans  (or  in  1479),  Oudenarde,  Hasselt, 
Reggio  (in  Modena),  Salamanca,  Tolotlo,  Nonantola, 
Friuli  (?),  Caen ;  1481  at  Passau,  I^eipsic,  Ma^eburg, 
Treves,  Urach,  Casale  di  San  Vaso,  Saluzzo,  Albi,  Rouge- 
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mont  (?) :  1482  at  Reutlingen,  Memmingen,  Metz,  Pisa, 
Aquila,  Antwerp,  Promentour,  Ziimora,  Odense ;  1483 
at  Leyden,  Kuilenburg  (Culenborg),  Ghent,  Chartres, 
Chalons-sur-Mame  (?),  Troyes,  Gerona,  Stockholm ;  1484 
at  Bois-le-Duc,  Siena,  Udine,  Soncino,  Klastemonburg, 
Winterbur^,  Rennes,  Loudcac ;  1485  at  Heidelberg,  Rat- 
isbon,  Pescia,  Vercelli,  Treguier  or  Jjnntreguct,  Salins, 
Burgos,  Palma,  Xeres ;  1486  at  Monster,  Stuttgart,  Chi- 
avasco,  Voghera,  Casal  Maggiorc,  Abbeville,  Brtlnn, 
Scbleswjg :  1487  at  Ingoldstadt,  Gaeta,  Rouen,  Murcia  ; 
1488  at  Stendal,  YitcrTO,  Gradisca,  Besan9on,  Constanti- 
nople ;  1489  at  Hagenau,  San  Cucufat  (near  Barcelona), 
Ck)ria,  Pamplona,  Tolosa,  Lisbon  ;  1490  at  Orleans.  Gre- 
noble, Ddle  ;  1491  at  Hamburg,  Nozzano,  GoupiUi^res, 
Angouldme,  Dijon,  I^ntenac ;  1492  at  Zinna,  Valladolid, 
Leiria ;  1493  at  LUnebure,  Cagliari,  Freiburg  (in  Breis- 

Siu),  IJrbino,  Acqui ;  1494  at  Oppenheim,  Monterey, 
raga ;  1495  at  Freisiugen,  Freiberg,  Scandiano,  Forli, 
Limoges,  Schoohoven  (monastery  Den  Hem),  Wadstcna, 
Cettinie ;  1496  at  Oflfenburg,  Provins,  Granada ;  1497  at 
Munich,  Barco,  Carmagnola,  Avignon ;  1498  at  Tubin- 
gen, Peri^ueux,  Schiedam,  Tarragona ;  1499  at  Montser- 
rat,  Madrid ;  1500  at  OlmUtz,  Pforzheim,  Sursee,  Per- 

gignan,  Valenciennes,  Jaen.  Printing  was  introduced 
ito  Scotland  in  1505  bjr  the  establishment  of  Andrew 
Millar  at  Edinburgh,  and  into  Ireland  at  Dublin  in  1551. 
As  for  non-European  countries  and  towns,  printing  was 
established  in  Mexico  in  1544,  at  G^a  about  1550,  at  Tran- 

?uebar  in  1569,  at  Terceira,  in  the  Azores,  1583 ;  Lima  in 
585,  Manila  and  Macao  (CJhina)  in  1590,  in  Hayti  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Puebla  in  1612, 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  in  1688,  Batavia  in  1668,  Philadel- 
phia in  16a5,  New  York  in  1693,  Tiflis  in  1701,  German- 
town  in  1735,  Ceylon  in  1737,  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  in 
1766,  Madras  in  1772,  Calcutta  in  1778,  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1789,  Bombay  in  1792,  in  Egypt  (at  Alexandria,  Cairo 
and  Gizeh)  in  1798,  at  Sydney  in  1802,  Cape  Town  in 
1806,  Montevideo  in  1807,  Sarepta  in  1808,  Valparaiso 
in  1810,  Astrakhan  in  1815,  in  Sumatra  and  at  Ilobart 
Town  and  Santiago  (in  Chili)  in  1818,  in  Persia  (at  Tehe- 
ran) in  1820,  and  at  Chios  about  1821. 

InTexitOTj. — An  inventory  of  every  printing-office 
should  be  taken  either  at  the  close  of  the  year  or  on 
July  1,  when  business  is  the  lightest.  Allowance  should 
be  made  for  wear  and  te^r  and  other  depreciation,  as  laid 
down  imder  Dei>reciation  of  Material. 

InTerted  Coxninas. — Commas  turned  upside  down 
placed  before  quoted  matter  to  show  that  it  is  extract- 
ed ;  they  are  followed  at  the-  end  by  an  equal  number 
of  apostrophes,  which  close  <lie  qu'^tation.  In  Amer- 
ican custom  two  commas  are  used  for  the  beginning  of 
a  (quotation ;  the  English  use  one  comma.  A  quotation 
within  a  quotiition  here  has  one  comma,  but  in  Engbmd 
two.  For  further  quotations  inside  of  others  the  rule 
of  two  and  one  alternately  seems  to  be  the  best.  The 
following  may  be  given  as  an  example : 

"  I  asked  John  to  t«ll  me  what  he  s:iw  and  heard  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder.  '  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  found  Henry 
there,  and  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  man  charged 
with  the  offense,  whose  name  was  William  Hendrickson. 
He  said :  "  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  aiTair  I  harnessed 
my  horse  and  drove  over.  Uenrlrickson,  who  was  ac- 
cused, was  on  the  ground.  I  asked  him :  '  William,  did 
you  commit  this  horrible  crime  ? '  He  turned  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face  and  declared  emphatically .  '  I  did 
not.  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  was  I  near  here.'  After 
some  further  conversation  I  left.  I  don't  l)elieve  he  did 
it."  Henry  seemed  well  acquaintetl  with  Hendrickson, 
and  has  much  confidence  in  his  innocence.'  You  will  of 
course  understimd  that  I  could  not  go  over  there  myself, 
and  I  rely  a  great  deal  upon  wliat  John  tells  about  Henry's 
belief  in  the  matter." 

Inverted  commas  are  also  used  for  emphasis,  in  this 
case  nearly  always  two  together.  Ships  are  (juoted  in 
some  books,  as  the  *'  City  of  Paris,"  and  so  are  horses, 
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newspapers,  parts  in  the  drama,  fictitious  persons  and 
nicknames.  A  noted  new8pax>er  of  New  York,  in  speak- 
ing about  the  '*boys,"  that  is,  those  politicians  who  do 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  election  work,  always  charac- 
terizes them  as  "Barney,"  "Mike,"  " Dannv."  " St<!ve," 
and  so  on.    Properly  speaking,  nicknames  should  not  be 

a  noted.  Dan  Webster,  Harry  Clay,  Abe  Lincoln  and 
[aggie  Mitchell  should  be  printed  thus  and  not  as 
"Dan"  Webster,  "Harry"  Clay.  "Abe"  Lincoln  and 
"Maggie"  Mitchell.  Some  printing-offices  use  instead 
of  inverted  commas  characters  like  reversed  apostrophes. 
Turned  commas  take  a  thin  space  after  them,  and  another 
thin  space  is  used  before  the  apostrophes.  The  latter 
part  of  this  rule  is  not  observed  in  many  offices. 

InTictas  Maohine.— A  small  treadle  platen  ma- 
chine used  for  jobbing  purposes  in  England. 

InTolacmxn. — The  cover  to  a  cylinder  of  wood,  bone 
or  gold,  around  which  in  antiquity  the  scroll  of  papyrus 
or  parchment  was  rolled. 

lo'Bra. — Printing  began  in  the  State  of  Iowa  on  May 
11, 1836.  On  that  day  John  King  published  the  Dubuque 
Visitor.  Tlie  next  year  the  low^a  News  was  begun  in  the 
same  place  bv  Russell  &  Coriell.  The  next  t4>wns  were 
Montrose  and  Burlington  in  1837,  and  Fort  Madison  and 
Davenport  in  1830.  The  first  steam-press  was  used  in 
the  office  of  tlie  Davenport  Gazette  in  1855,  and  the  first 
daily  began  there  in  1854.  In  1840  there  were  4  new.s- 
papers ;  in  1850, 29 ;  1860, 130 ;  1870, 233 ;  1880, 569,  and 
1890,  807,  of  which  45  are  daily  and  658  weekly.    The 

Srincipal  towns  in  a  printing  sense  are  Burlington.  Ce- 
ar  Rapids,  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque  and  Iowa 
City,  upon  the  press  which  print<;d  the  Dubuque  Vis- 
itor, the  first  journal,  it  is  said  were  afterwards  printed 
in  succession  the  first  newspapers  in  Western  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  It  w^as  burned  by  a  band  of  ma- 
raud mg  Sioux  in  1862,  then  being  at  Sioux  City  Falls. 

Ir  en  Alcance  (Spj. — A  notification  to  the  com- 
positor that  his  copy  runs  on  to  the  following  take. 

Irish. — Printing  in  the  Irish  language,  otherwise 
known  as  Erse,  a  C-eltic  tongue,  is  as  old  as  1571,  when  a 
catechism  was  printed  in  it  at  Dublin.  Colonel  Vallan- 
cey ,  in  his  Irish  Grammar,  gives  three  different  alphabets 
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of  the  Irish  language ;  the  first  consists  of  twenty-five  let- 
ters, the  second  of  twentv-six,  and  the  last  of  sixteen.  In 
the  first  the  order  of  the  hitters  was  b,  1,  f,  s,  n,  h,  d,  t,  c,  a. 
m,  g,  ng,  z,  r.  a,  o,  u,  e,  i,  eu,  oi,  ui,  io  and  ao ;  in  the  mou- 
crn  one,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  i,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u  and  h. 
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In  addition  to  the  last  list  the  ancients  used  qq,  zz,  ng, 
ea,  to,  oi,  y  and  ao.  It  is  stated  by  Irish  historians  that 
the  laneuage  was  reduced  to  writing  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  by  the  Romans  into  Britain.  The  present 
order  is  that  of  the  Romans. 

There  are  some  contractions,  cast  as  one  letter.  Man jr 
of  the  letters  are  silent,  and  consequently  the  pronunci- 
ation varies  considerably  from  the  spelhng.  It  is  sup> 
posed  that  there  arc  about  a  million  of  people  in  Ireland 
who  Ciin  speak  no  other  language  than  tnis,  and  that 
another  half  million  speak  it,  at  t^e  same  time  knowing 
English.  Several  British  type-founders  make  Irish  char- 
acters. 

Iron. — One  of  the  most  common  metals,  possessing 
^reat  tenacity,  hardness  and  rigidity.  No  other  metal 
18  so  useful.  It  differs  from  nearly  all  other  metals  in  its 
capacity  of  acquiring  and  retaining  magnetism  and  by 
its  property  of  welding.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.78.  It 
is  used  in  printing  as  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  as  cru- 
cible steel .  Bessemer  steel  has  been  very  little  employed . 
Iron  types  or  stereotypes  are  sometimes  used  for  printing 
on  boxes.  The  mold  having  been  made  in  sand,  the  metal 
IB  cast,  afterwards  being  diisscd  up  somewhat  on  the  face 
and  planed  on  the  back. 

Iron  Shooter. — Special  sticks  made  for  locking  up 
formes  where  the  quoins  are  small. — Jacobi.  This  ex- 
pression is  unfamiliar  to  Americans,  the  equivalent  here 
being  an  iron  shooting-stick. 

Irregular  Bodies. — In  a  strict  sense  tliose  bodies 
which  are  between  two  known  and  recognized  sizes  of 
type,  as  minionette  between  minion  and  nonpareil ;  but 
in  the  older  and  historical  sense  those  type  which  have 
not  long  been  in  use,  or  which  orip^nated  Ion?  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  are  thus  distinguished.  In  this 
way  paragon,  small  pica,  bourgeois,  minion  and  some 
other  sizes  were  called  irregular  during  the  last  century. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  sizt^s  which  are  neither  non- 
pareil, brevier,  long  primer  nor  pica  or  their  multiples  are 
occasionaUy  sodenominated.  Stowersays  that  they  were 
seldom  introduced  by  the  printer,  from  the  apprehension 
that  his  office  might  be  thrown  into  confusion  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slight  difference  which  exists  between  tliose 
fonts  and  others  m  point  of  size.  There  ought,  however, 
to  he  no  confusion  m  an  office,  even  between  minion  and 
brevier,  which  are  the  nearest  together.  I f  possible,  how- 
ever, different  nicks  should  be  used  for  those  which  arc 
nearly  alike  in  size. 

Italian. — This  language  is  spoken  through  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  as  a  lingua  franca  throughout  half  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  Latin, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  than  Spanish,  and  much  closer 
than  French.  There  are  three  theories  of  its  origin.  One 
is  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  Latin  and  existed  concurrently 
with  it  during  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Gtesars  and  before, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  simply 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  while  Latin  was  the 
language  of  literature.  Much  corroboration  is  given  to 
this  view  by  a  number  of  obscure  words  known  to  exist 
in  antiquity,  but  rarely  found  in  good  classical  autliors, 
while  cognate  forms  are  found  in  the  speech  of  to-day. 
For  instance,  cavallus,  French  clieval,  Italian  cavallo,  in 
classical  Latin  equus ;  bellus  (French  belle),  in  classical 
Ijatin  pulcher.  It  is  argued  that  the  language  of  Sallust 
was  too  highly  involved  for  common  people  ever  to  learn 
it.  A  second  view  is  that  the  common  Ijiitin  and  classi- 
cal Latin  were  altered  by  time,  and  together  concurred 
in  making  the  Italian  of  to-day,  new  words  of  course 
coming  in.  A  third  view  is  that  the  present  Italian  is 
simply  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  tongue,  modified  by 
the  ignorant  and  careless.  It  is  certain  that  some  rustic 
I^atin  was  talked  as  early  as  the  seventh  century^,  and  by 
the  year  800  or  900  it  had  become  perfectly  distmct  from 
Ijatin  in  w^ords  and  grammar.  The  earliest  complete 
specimen  is  of  the  year  1105. 


It  assumed  a  literary  form  earlier  than  any  other 
Romance  tongue,  and  earlier  than  any  Qermanic  one. 
Dante  began  writing  in  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
shortly  after  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  enriched  it.  'From 
that  time  on  it  has  not  lacked  able  writers.  It  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  other  languages  of  Europe, 
and  poets  sought  in  it  examples  of  style  in  versification 
and  the  proper  use  of  words.  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Machia- 
velli  and  Bembo  were  authors  later  than  those  previously 
mentioned.  The  language  has  much  richness  in  diminu- 
tives and  augmentatives,  and  has  a  greater  variety  in  the 
definite  pronoun  than  any  other  tongue  of  modem  Eu- 
rope. The  adjective  follows  the  noun,  which  is  unin- 
flected  in  the  genitive  or  dative.  A  singular  kind  of 
words  is  used  for  rounding  out  sentences  and  phrases, 
meaning  nothing  by  themselves.  The  construction  in 
syntax  is  very  bold  and  free.  There  are  many  dialects, 
each  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  all  differing 
from  book  Italian.  Almost  all  educated  persons  use  one 
of  these  in  speaking  to  those  around  them,  and  the  lit- 
erary language  when  conversing  with  strangers.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Italian  and  I^tin  is  here  given,  the 
Latin  being  transposed  to  follow  the  same  oraer  as  the 
Italian: 

Padre  nostro  che  sei  ne'  cieli,  sia  sanctificato  il  tuo 

Pater     noster   qui    es    in  coelis,         sanctifioetur     tuum 

nome.    II  tuo   regno    venga.     La  tua  voIontA  sia  fatta 

nomon.        tuum  regnum  Adveneat  tua  voluntas         Flat 

in      terra  come  in  cielo.     Dacci     oggi  il  nostro    pane 

(et)  in  terra  sicut  in  coelum  da  (nobis)  hodie    nostrum  Panem 

quotidiano.      E     rimettioi  i     nostridebiti  cx)me       noi 

quotidianum.      Et  dimitte  (nobis)  nostra  debita  siout  (et)  nos 

ancora       11  rimettiamo  ft  nostri  debitori.    E    non    in- 

(dimittimus)       nostris  debitoribus  Et  ne  (nos)  in- 

durci  in  tentazione,  ma    liberaci    dal  maligno. 
ducas  in  tentationem,  sed  libera  (nos)     a   malo. 

Italian,  Printing  In. — The  Italian  lan^iage  has 
twenty-five  letters,  w  not  existing  in  real  Italian  words. 
Circumflexes  and  grave  and  acut«  accents  are  necessary 
for  all  the  vowels,  although  some  of  them  do  not  belong 
to  Italian.  The  grave  accent  is  the  only  one  which 
really  belongs  to*  the  lan^ruage.  Other  characters  are 
like  those  in  French.  Punctuation  follows  nearly  the 
same  rules  as  in  French.  There  is  a  tliin  space  before  a 
comma,  and  a  space  or  an  en  quadrat  after  a  period.  The 
upper  case  is  not  as  large  as  the  lower  case,  being  only 
five-eighths  as  high.    They  are  given  on  the  next  page. 

In  a  font  of  100.000  letters  the  characters  run  in  the 
following  proportion  in  lower  ca.se : 

i.  7,000;  e,  6,500 ;  a,  6.000 ;  o,  5,500;  I,  n,  r,  s  and  t, 
4,000  each ;  c  and  d,  3,000  each  ;  u,  2,500 ;  m,  the  com- 
ma and  the  period,  2,000  each ;  p,  1,500 ;  f  and  g,  1,250 
each  ;  v,  1,200 ;  b,  hyphen  and  apostrophe,  1,000  each ; 
h,  750 ;  z  and  j.  500  each  ;  x,  300 ;  y,  200 ;  k  and  w,  100 
each.    There  are  eight  superior  letters,  * « »  *»  m  '  •  t 

The  sizes  of  type,  the  diiiH>nsions  in  Didot  and  Ameri- 
can points,  and  the  American  names  of  equivalent  sizes 
are  given  on  page  304.  Only  the  English  letters  exactly 
correspond  to  American  types;  in  all  other  languages 
they  vary  considerably. 

There  are  other  names  among  the  Italians  for  these 
sizes.  The  titles  above  ^ven  are  those  from  Pozzoli's 
Manuale  di  Tipogratia.  Keed,  in  his  History  of  Britisli 
Letter  Foundries,  calls  tlM?m  Parmigianina  (pearl),  nom- 
periglia  (nonpareil),  niignona  (minion),  testino  (bri'vier). 
^aramoncino  (bourgeois),  garamone  (long  primer),  filoso- 
fia  (small  pica),  lettura  (pi(»).  silvio  (English),  soprasilvio 
(Columbian),  testo  (great  primer),  piirangone  (paragon), 
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ascendoDics  (double  small  pica),  canoncino  (double  pica),  and  as  that  approaches  fullness  the  tjpe  is  tied  up  and 

Bopracanoscino  (double  EngliBh),  canonc  (double  great  taken  off.    Wben  it  Is  to  be  fln&lly  made  up  tlieae  pack- 

pnineT),  coralc  (four-liae  small   pica),   reale  (French  ages  are  again  brought  forth  and  divided  into  pages.   In 

canon).    The  hciglil  to  paper  differs  in  different  foun-  title-pagca  heuTjr  faces  are  more  used  than  iu  English, 
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is  63  points,  and  In  others  60.    Quad- 
-c  about  twelve  points  less. 
^      ^    .    ,      not aafaradvantedinltolyssiuFrance 
and  England.    There  arc,  it  is  true,  olllccs  which  do  us 


f  uncY  typo  is  not  proscribed,  and  lower  case  is  also  largely 
employ  «i. 
The  printer's  vocabulary  in  Italy  Is  rich.     A   fiilse 
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)  the  bastard  title ;   the  devil's  box  fs  the 
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tbnt  of  the  French,  Theconipo»ing'-stick  is  very  shallow, 
holding  only  from  one  to  four  linea.  The  mutter,  after 
composition,  isimnicdiutely  emptivdupon  a  short  galley, 


:  papa  is  the  t«nn  for  dead 
;   tempestuous  copy  is  that  which  la  llUed  with 
,  A~..»>  .^»ii  ~.^itBls,  &c.;  a  sentinel  is  a  letter 
UTn,  remains  upright  on  its  foot : 
There  are  otlier  peculiu  expressions. 


PRiNriyo  Ayn  bookmakinu. 


ITA 


Itallano  (Ital.). — The  name  in  Italy  for  the  character 
we  call  Italic.    It  is  there  called  also  corsivo. 

Italic. — Type  with  an  inclination  to  the  right,  differ- 
ing from  the  Roman  both  in  this  respect  and  in  some 
other  little  details.  It  was  invented  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
the  first  of  this  family  who  carried  on  printing,  and  is 
said  to  be  an  imitation  of  Petrarch's  handwriting  made 
by  Francisco  da  Bologna,  an  able  engraver.  Aldus  ob- 
t^iue<l  several  Drivileges  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Italic 
tj-pe  from  the  Senate  of  Venice,  as  well  as  from  the  pon- 
tiffs Alexander YL,  Fabius  II.  and  Leo  X.  The  fashion 
for  it  spread  very  rapidly .  Aldus  himself  set  many  entire 
books  m  it,  and  us^  large  quantities  in  his  other  works. 
Every  other  printer  who  used  Roman  characters  copied 
the  design  as  nearly  as  possible,  somewhere  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  font  being  m  this  letter,  which  was  styled 
by  the  Germans  Cursiv.  The  character  was  originally 
called  Aldine  or  Venetian.  One  author  says  that  another 
object  in  making  this  letter  was  to  prevent  the  excessive 
number  of  contractions  then  current.  Aldus  first  pro- 
duciKl  this  face  in  1501  in  a  Virgil,  and  afterwards  brought 
out  five  other  sizes.  The  Italic  was  only  in  the  lower 
case,  the  caps  remaining  upright.  It  was  in  use  in  France 
in  1521,  and  in  Switzerland  before  that.  England  adopt- 
ed it  in  1524.  After  a  time  it  was  used  chiefly  for  quo- 
tations and  for  prefaces  and  like  parts  of  a  book,  but  it 
was  ori^nally  intended  for  the  whole  text.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  its  employment  is  chiefly  to  mark  emphasis.  The 
proi)ortiou  of  two-fifths  once  used  had  sunk  in  1700  to 
one-fifth ;  a  century  later  it  was  a  tenth,  and  now  is  still 
less.  It  could  be  almost  entirely  dispeuse<l  with,  thus 
making  the  pages  of  a  book  present  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance. The  most  difficult  people  to  control  in  rela- 
tion to  it  are  scientific  men,  librarians  and  bibliographers. 

The  use  of  Italic  at  the  present  day  is  entirelv  depend- 
ent upon  whim.  All  persons  are  agreed  that  it  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis ;  but  how  that  shall  be  determined  is 
questionable.  There  is  no  Italic  in  the  Bible,  except 
where  it  marks  words  supplied  to  make  the  sense  more 
perfect,  yet  no  one  ever  doubted  that  it  was  easy  enough 
to  tell  where  the  emphasis  should  fall.  It  must  be  u»ed 
infrequently,  or  otherwise  the  value  of  having  a  special 
character  is  lost,  and  a  page  becomes  like  a  school-girl's 
letter,  marked  with  meaningless  emphasis.  A  very  com- 
mon use  of  Italic  is  to  denote  names  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Some  j^  further  and  mark  booKS.  Ships 
are  very  often  italicized,  and  there  used  to  be  a  habit  of 
italicizing  proper  names,  but  this  has  nearly  died  out. 
As  a  rule  words  in  foreign  languages  arc  in  Italic,  but 
not  sentences.  From  this  rule  law  Latin  and  law  French 
must  be  excepted.  They  go  in  Roman.  Such  words  as 
feme  covert  and  tort  may  be  taken  as  examples.  Print- 
ers should  also  note  that  these  French  words  arc  some- 
times spelled  differently  in  literary  French.  Side-heads 
are  frequently  in  Italic. 

Accents  come  with  Italic  the  same  as  with  Roman.  So 
do  small  capitals,  although  this  is  a  recent  innovation. 
Occasional  examples  have  been  known  for  two  hundred 
years,  but  not  until  lately  have  many  fonts  been  furnished 
with  them.  The  cases  are  laid  exactly  like  the  Roman, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  quadrat  box  and  the 
unused  boxes  do  not  become  receptacles  of  pi.  In  a  very 
handsome  Bible  published  by  Bensley  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  Italics  were  not  used ;  but  to  indicate  the  in- 
sertion of  words  for  which  an  equivalent  did  not  exist 
in  the  original  a  dot  was  made  under  the  vowel  of  the 
wonl  thus  interpolated.  In  manuscript  Ittdic  is  denoted 
by  one  stroke  under  the  line. 

Italic  Cases. — Cases  for  holding  Italic  fonts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  containing  Roman  letters.  When 
the  font  is  not  too  large  one  ctise  only  is  employed,  usu- 
ally with  the  capitals  at  the  right  and  the  Iowct  case  at 
the  left,  each  of  the  boxes  being  somewhat  compressed. 

Itiklioa  (Sp.). — Italic.  Also  called  Cursiva  and  Bas- 
taidilla. 


Italicised. — Wonls  or  sentences  in  Italic — indicated 
in  manuscript  by  a  single  line  underneath  the  words 
which  should  be  emphasized. 

Italy. — A  country  at  the  south  of  Europe,  forming  a 
lonfi^  peninsula.  The  art  of  printing  was  taken  up  in 
Italy  earlier  than  in  any  other  country  except  tliat  of  its 
birthplace,  Germany,  and  there  it  was  most  successful. 
Those  who  introduceil  the  art  were  Sweinheym  and  Pan- 
nartz,  two  German  printers,  at  Subiaco,  in  the  year  1465. 
Two  years  after  they  went  to  Rome,  where  they  did  much 
work,  but  not  prospering.  In  Venice  the  first  printer  was 
John  de  Spira,  so  called  from  the  city  in  which  he  was 
bom.  When  he  died  in  1470  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Vindelin.  Nicholas  Jenson,  another  printer,  be- 
gan at  Venice  in  1471,  and  soon  showed  greater  skill  than 
his  contemporaries  or  predecessors.  In  Milan  Anthony 
Zarot,  long  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  signatures,  began 
in  1470.  Three  other  towns  took  up  the  art  in  the  same 
year — Foligno,  by  John  Nummeister ;  Trevi,  by  John 
llejTiard ;  and  Verona,  by  John  of  Verona.  The  other 
cities  which  in  the  first  years  after  its  introduction  began 
to  print  books  were  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Naples  and  Pavia 
in  1471 ;  Fivizzano,  Padua,  Mantua,  Mondovi,  Jesi  and 
Cremona  in  1472 ;  Parma,  Brescia,  Messina  and  Vicenza 
in  1478 ;  Como,  Turin  and  Gknoa  in  1474 ;  Modena  in 
1475;  Trent  in  1476;  Palermo,  Ascoli  and  Lucca  in  1477, 
and  Casal  in  1481.  Cotton,  in  his  Typographical  Gazet- 
teer, enumerates  thirty-seven  other  places  in  which  print- 
ing was  executed  before  the  year  1500.  In  some  of  these 
cities  an  immense  deal  of  work  was  done.  Rome  had 
thirty-seven  master  printers  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  Venice  two  hundred  and  one.  Flor- 
ence had  twenty -two. 

The  work  thus  executed  was  much  of  it  excellent. 
Jenson  htid  been  trained  at  the  mint  in  France,  and  his 
type  lined  better,  was  more  regular  in  form  and  more 
lieautiful  in  desi^  than  any  which  had  been  cast  else- 
where. To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  cutting  the  first  Ro- 
man type  which  fi;ave  general  satisfaction.  Sweinheym 
and  Pannartz  liad  made  a  ruder  Roman  several  years  be- 
fore, but  it  had  many  Gothic  mannerisms.  The  office  of 
Jenson  descended  to  Andrea  d'Asola,  and  it  was  there 
that  Aldus  Manutius  8howe<l  Ids  skill.  Venice  was  long 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  ideas  and  of  good  workman- 
ship in  printing,  and  thither  other  printers  resorted  to 
find  models  for  imitation.  In  1501  Aldus  invented  the 
Italic  character.  Sweinheym  used  Greek  characters  in 
a  book  brought  out  at  Subiaco  in  1465,  but  the  first  book 
wholly  printed  in  Greek  was  the  Grammar  of  Lascaris, 
by  Paravasinus,  in  Milan  in  1476.  Milan  also  printed 
the  first  Greek  classic  and  the  firot  portion  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures.  Florence  printed  a  Homer  in  1488  upon  a 
beautiful  great  primer  face.  Greek  printing,  however, 
reached  its  greatest  success  at  the  press  of  Aldus  Manu- 
tius, who  for  a  generation  turned  out  one  book  after 
another  in  this  limguaffe.  He  had  nine  separate  fonts. 
In  this  country,  too,  Hebrew  works  were  first  issued 
largely.  The  Bible  was  printed  in  handsome  form  in 
that  tongue  at  Soncino  in  1488,  and  Bamberg,  who  es- 
tablishea  his  Hebrew  press  at  Venice  in  1517,  raised  the 
fame  of  that  already  famous  city  by  his  types  and  work- 
manship. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Arabic  was  ex(*cuted  in  Italy, 
and  there  also  the  Koran  was  first  issui^l.  The  reputa- 
tion acquired  in  the  first  half  century  after  printing  was 
introduced  was  not  lost  subsequently.  The  successors 
of  the  first  Aldus  did  work  worthy  of  him.  The  Catholic 
college  known  as  that  de  Propaganda  Fide  be^n  oper- 
ations in  1622,  and  in  1627  began  printing.  Smce  that 
time  New  Testaments,  missals,  psalters,  prayer-books, 
breviaries  and  memorial  books  have  bet»n  printed  by  it 
in  nearly  every  language  which  has  been  ri'duced  to  writ- 
ing. During  the  next  century  api>eared  Giambattista 
Bixioni,  a  very  famous  printer  of  I*aniia,  whase  works 
equaled  in  beauty  any  produced  up  to  that  time  in  the 
world,    lie  delighted  in  large  type  and  great  pages. 
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Duriog  the  last  few  years  the  progress  made  io  Italy 
has  not  been  great.  The  works  pit>ducecl  there  in  science 
or  history,  apart  from  lociil  history,  are  few.  and  Its 
light  literature  Ims  for  a  century  largely  depended  upon 
that  of  France,  which  has  colored  the  original  works  of 
Italians  while  giving  them  much  which  ia  cosy  to  trans- 
late from.  In  no  Uepartment  is  there  great  ailivity. 
Thus  the  aggregate  amount  of  printing  done  there  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
The  latest  statistics  of  tliiit  country  show  thirteen  hun- 
dred printmg-olHces.  with  eiglit  hundred  power-presses 
and  twenty -five  thousand  workmen.  Neither  in  pn-ss 
manufacture,  type-founding  nor  pn(>er  manufacture  is 
Italy  now  in  the  front  rank.  Tlie  chief  centres  of  print- 
ing at  present  are  Florence,  Rome,  Jlilan,  Ueiioa,  Naples 
and  Venice. 

Newspapers  arc  published  in  large  numbers  in  Italy. 
There  is  a  strict  law  of  censorsliip.  whicJi  applies  to  nil 
oHlces  alike.  The  largest  circulation  is  about  sixty  thou- 
sand. Feuilletoos  must  be  published,  but  thev  are  mos^ 
\w  obtained  from  the  French,  as  Italian  novels  arc  rare. 
In  1881  tliere  were  148  daily,  4.i0  weekly  and  88  publica- 
tions less  frequent  than  didlies  mid  more  frequent  than 
weeklies;  2CW  pcrio<liculs  less  frc<iiicnt  than  weeklies 
and  more  frequent  than  monthlies ;  35S  monthlies  and 
24  other  periodicals.  Together  they  issued  26».43e.SMI 
copies  in  a  year,  or  862.cS5  copiea  a  day.  counting  the 
year  to  consist  of  313  days.  This  was  at  that  time  only 
a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  numl>er  issued  in  the 
United  States,  ^though  the  population  was  rather  more 


than  half  that  of  this  country.  An  Italian  newspaper 
was  begun  in  New  York  in  1854.  In  1880  the  ninnber 
Lad  increased  to  four.  Three  of  these  were  published 
in  California  and  one  in  New  York.  There  arc  now  four 
in  tj&n  Francisco,  three  in  Chicago,  one  in  NcwOrlcanK, 
four  in  New  York,  two  in  Boston,  and  one  in  Philadel- 


Its  Own  Body.— This  term  is  applie<I  to  the  text 
tyiie  of  a  work  to  distinguish  it  from  the  noteorappeu- 
ciix  types,  usually  smaller,  or  the  introductory  or  preface 
type,  usually  larger. 

Its  Own  Paper. — Tliepsrticular  kind  of  paper  used 
for  ti  certain  work.  Ordinary  proofs  are  usually  tiikea 
on  one  kind  of  paper,  the  same  for  handsome  works  or 
the  commonest  jobs,  but  a  publisher  frequently  desires 
to  see  how  a  page  or  four  or  eight  pages  wilt  look  upon 
tlie  paper  which  it  is  intended  to  uje.  The  margin  will 
also  be  made  up  properly,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  sheet  can  be  much  better  ascertained.  When  a 
proof  is  thus  puIIhI  It  is  said  to  be  on  its  own  paper. 

Irledruck  (Oer.)- — IJthography  in  assorted  colors, 
printed  in  such  a  manner  that  each  color  merges  into  the 
next,  like  the  colors  in  the  rainbow. 

Itsb  Proceaa. — A  photo-engraving  process  of  great 
beauty,  appearing  in  large  aniT  small  black  dots,  sepa- 
rated by  white  Hues.  In  appearance  nearly  like  the  Mel- 
senbaeh  pruceas,  yet  differently  manipulated. 


PRINTING  AND  BOOKMAKING, 
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THE  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  one 
of  those  characters  least  used  in  the  lower  case. 
Probably  the  letter  e  is  employed  fifty  times  to 
one  j.  it  is  a  thin  letter,  nearly  always  thinner 
than  a  thick  space,  and  is  kerned  at  the  foot. 
For  this  reason  it  is  preceded  by  a  thin  space  at  the  be- 
ginning of  lines  in  stereotype  work,  as  otherwise  the  pro- 
jection might  be  cut  off.  In  the  capital  form  it  bears  a 
^reat  resemblance  to  I,  from  which  it  was  divided.  This 
IS  particularly  apparent  in  some  old  fonts.  The  capital 
J  is  transposed  out  of  its  regular  order  in  the  upper  case 
and  comes  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  U,  making 
the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  letters,  according  to 
their  position.  I  and  J  were  once  deemed  the  same  let- 
ter, and  dictionaries  and  lexicons  used  them  in  supposed 
alphabetical  order,  as,  for  example,  "Jamb "and "Iam- 
bic." In  France  the  use  of  the  j  for  the  consonant  and  i 
for  the  vowel  was  not  established  until  the  middle  of  tlic 
seventeenth  century.  Jacques  Pelletier,  of  Mans,  is  said 
to  have  first  placed  the  j  at  tlie  beginning  of  words  which 
began  w^ith  this  consonant  in  his  French  Grammar  (1550). 
Gille  Beys,  printer  in  Paris,  imitated  him  in  1584.  The 
confusion  in  Englisli  eneyclopaKlias  and  dictionaries 
lasted  until  within  sixty  years.  When  it  was  introduced 
there  was  very  little  uniformity  in  its  use.  Coryat,  in  his 
Crudities,  published  in  1611,  says:  *'J  observed  a  cus- 
tonie  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the 
which  j  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other  country  that 
I  saw  m  my  travels,  neither  do  j  thmke  that  any  other 
nation  of  C/hristendome  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italians,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in 
Italy,  do  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a  little  forke  when 
they  cut  their  meate." 

In  many  books  in  Latin  used  by  the  Roman  Church  i 
is  not  employed,  words  which  in  other  printing  woula 
require  j  bemg  in  them  spelled  with  i.  Many  Latin 
scholars  of  the  present  day  print  the  classics  in  the  same 
manner,  saying  that  as  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  any 
division  of  this  letter  it  is  fitting  that  the  works  of  early 
times  should  be  printed  as  Cicero  and  Csestir  would  have 
deemed  proper.  The  pronunciation  of  j  varies  more 
widely  than  that  of  any  other  letter.  In  English  it  is 
dzh.  in  French  zh,  in  German  y,  and  in  Spanish  h.  It 
is  a  very  frequent  initial  of  proper  names.  It  is  rarely 
used  for  signatures,  K  following  I. 

Jacket. — A  movable  border  around  a  letter  or  initial. 
— Jacobi. 

JackBon,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  punch-outter  and 
ty|:)e-founder  in  England,  died  on  January  14,  1792,  in 
his  fifty -ninth  year.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  cutter  of 
several  Oriental  faces,  as  well  as  the  character  used  in  the 
n»prorluction  of  the  Domesday  Book.  His  two-line  Eng- 
lish, used  in  Macklin's  Bible,  is  of  the  greatest  symmetry. 

James,  Thomas,  a  type-founder  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  in  England,  whost^  letters  from  Holland, 
whither  he  went  to  buy  punches  and  matrixes,  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  type-founding  at  that  time. 
He  furnished  Ged,  the  British  inventor  of  stenrotyping, 
to  whom  he  appeared  to  have  acted  dishonorably,  with 
type  which  was  worn  inst(>ad  of  new,  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  intrigued  with  the  king's  printers  so  that  Ckxl 
should  not  be  successful.    He  died  m  1736. 


Jansen,  ReTnier,  the  second  printer  in  Philadel- 

{)hia,  was  originally  a  lace-maker  at  Alkmaer,  in  Hol- 
and.  He  probably  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1698.  Soon 
after  he  bought  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1699  he  purchased  ninety-nine  acres 
in  Germantown,  being  describecl  in  the  deed  as  a  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia.  On  October  20. 1701.  he  sold  the 
same  plot  of  ground,  being  then  described  as  a  printer. 
A  volume  was  issued  with  his  imprint,  entitled  God's 
Protecting  I^vidence,  in  1699,  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
began  pnnting  late  in  that  year.  From  the  winter  of 
1693-3,  when  Bradford  ri'movetl  to  New  York,  until  this 
time  there  had  b<Kfn  no  press  in  Philadelphia.  His  work 
shows  an  untrained  typographer,  with  a  meagre  font  of 
letter.    He  died  in  the  early  spring  of  1706. 

JansBoon,  Liaurens  or  Louwerijs,  a  Hollander 
to  whom  some  writers  have  attributed  the  invention  of 

grinting.    He  was  confounded  with  Lourens  Janszoon 
[oster,  to  whom  the  credit  properly  belongs,  if  to  any 
one  in  Holland. 

Japanese. — The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
rather  larg:er  tlian  the  British  Islands.  The  speech  is 
classed  by  itself.  There  are  two  kinds  of  characters  em- 
ployed by  the  natives.  One  is  a  very  elaborate  system 
of  word-si^ns  somewhat  like  the  Chinese.  This  has  been 
shortened  into  syllabic  characters,  there  being  four  dif- 
ferent systems.  They  arc  printed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Chinese,  being  engraved,  the  ink  laid  upon  the  blocks 
by  a  brush,  and  pressure  given  to  the  paper  by  another 
brush.  Roman  characters  are  also  used,  and  the  native 
representations  of  wortls  are  also  cut  separately  on  wood. 
They  are  ammged  systematically  in  a  huge  case  about 
thirty  feet  long.  Several  men  can  work  on  this  case  at 
oncre.    There  are  many  thousand  different  characters. 

The  language  of  Japan  is  six>ken  by  about  forty  mill- 
ions of  people,  and  from  their  lov(?  of  literature  and  in- 
tense national  pride  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  great 
future  before  it.  It  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to 
European  languages. 

The  first  pnnting  executed  with  metal  types  for  the 
Japanese  was  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Roman  characters  were  employed.  A  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary were  printed  in  1633  at  the  office  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome.  In  Yeddo,  now  called  Tokio.  the  capital 
of  Japan,  printing  has  been  more  or  less  done  since  1785. 
A  type-foundry  and  various  other  printing  requisites 
were  ordered  by  the  Japanese  government  in  1874  from 
Germany,  but  the  impulse  which  caused  this  order  dated 
back  to  the  time  when  Commodore  Perry  visited  Japan, 
some  forty  vears  ago.  The  Japanese  have  taken  hohl 
of  Western  learning  with  great  avidity,  and  thoroughly 
instructed  teaclu»rs  and  professors  of  Qwvy  branch  of  sci- 
ence are  now  to  be  found  in  Japan,  most  of  them  being 
foreigners.  Colleges  have  been  founded  on  the  model 
of  those  in  Germany  and  this  country,  and  nmny  books 
have  been  printed. 

According  to  a  recent  census  there  are  now  in  Japan 
651  print ing-oflices  and  3,538  booksellers.  Of  these  128 
printin^-omces  and  591  bookselling-shops  an*  at  Tokio, 
the  capital.  Next  to  it  comes  the  district  of  Osaka,  with 
65  printing-offices  and  356  booksellers.    Of  newspapers, 
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Tukio  possesses  24,  with  a  total  clrcuttition  of  about 
S.GIM.OOO  copius.  Tbc  first  political  lournal  appeared 
at  Ycddo  in  1833.  coiituiiiing  cttractfi  ironi  English  uul 
Dutcli  newspapers  in  the  Indies.  Up  to  that  time  tho 
only  Itind  of  newspaper  which  had  appeared  was  a  Jap- 
anese print  culled  the  Shimbun,  which  gave  rough  draw- 
ings, with  text  to  match,  of  crimes  and  accideuts.  The 
flret  daily  newspaper  was  ou  June  18,  1871.  Tokio  lias 
two  moiiCtily  reviews  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  illus- 
trated journals. 

Japanese  Pai>er. — Vcir  thin  x>aper  of  a  silky  tex- 
ture made  in  Japan  and  used  for  artists'  proofs. 

Japanese  Telltun  Paper.— A  thick,  hand-made 
naper,  baring  a  vellum  suiface,  and  mauufectured  in 

Jefe  de  Tanda  (Sp.).— The  man  who  has  charge  of 
making  up  piecework. 

JeSLug, — A  game  of  chance  with  em  quadrats,  the 
nicked  side  of  the  quadrat  standiag  for  one  and  the  other 
sides  blank.  If  one  quadrat  mounts  upon  another  it  is 
a  false  throw,  and  must  be  repented.  Pluying  with  type 
is  a  very  old  custom.  Moxou  records  that  in  his  day 
printers  thus  liad  games  of  cbance,  and  that  employers 
discouraged  t  li  e  m  , 
-  -  ^  because  they  battered 

tho  type.    See  Cus- 
TOHS,  Ancient. 

JenkluB,  Bd- 
vrard  O.,  a  printer 
of  New  York,  was 
bom  in  Ohio  in  181 T, 
of  Welsh  parentugc. 
tie  was  apprenticed 
to  tlie  printer's  trade 
in  New  York,  and 
after  finishing  his 
time  was  noted  as  be- 
ing a  compositor  of 
unusual  expedition 
and  accuracy.  In 
1844  he  began  busi- 
ness for  himself, 
working  chiedf  for 
publishers,  andin  the 
end  built  up  a  large 
trade,  lie  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  original  Typothetn:,  serving  on  many 
of  the  most  important  committees.  lie  died  on  April  20, 
1884,  his  buainesB  being  continued  by  his  sons. 

Jenson,  NJoholaB,  an  early  and  very  important 
printer,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  in  early  life  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mint  at  Toura  as  an  engraver.  In  1458 
the  king  ordered  the  chiefs  of  the  mint  lo  nominate  some 
persons  of  proper  experience  to  go  to  Mentz  in  order  to 
get  deflnitc  information  about  type-printing,  and  Jenson 
was  sent.  He  acquired  tbc  art,  but  at  Cologne,  it  was 
thought  by  Dr.  Maddeu.  Wliile  there  the  king  died,  and 
his  successor,  who  had  imbibed  a  dislike  to  his  father's 
favorites,  did  not  favor  his  plans  for  establishing  print- 
ing in  Paris.  It  is  believed  that  he  wus  with  the  Brethren 
of  the  Life  in  Common  at  Weidenlutch  for  some  time. 


until  his  death  in  1482.    As  a  type-founder  lie  excelled 
all  contemponirics  and  predecessors. 

Jerry. — The  noise  made  by  besting  chases,  scraping 
sticks  and  other  ways  when  an  appn^ntice  flnl^es  his 
time.  This  Is  reconled  by  Jaco1;i,  but  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  usal  in  America,  iiltbougli  the  ctwtom 
once  existed  here.  Very  few  of  Uiese  ancient  custonis 
have  ever  tiecn  much  followed  in  America.  They  have 
seemed  foolish  to  American  workmen,  and  without  good 
reason  for  tbeir  existence. 


cast.    It  is  broken  off,  and  a  groove  made  in  the  foot 
the  type  in  its  place. 

Jewel  Press.^An  amateur  job  press,  printing  a 
sheet  7  by  11,  with  disk  distribution  and  woridng  by 
foot-power. 

Je'wett,  John  Xi. ,  a  proof-reader  and  author  of  New 
York  city,  was  bom  In  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  on  October 
28, 1809.    He  first  entered  a  printing-otHee  In 
his  native  town,  and  later  went  to  Boston,  jl 

He  removed  to  New  York  about  1832.  and  m 
after  that  was  unlnterruptedlycmployedasa         B 

B roof-reader  and  in  translating  for  the  pub-  II 
shers.  He  was  a  reader  at  different  tunes  H 
for  the  Appletons,  the  Harpers  and  the  Meth-  ■ 
odist  Book  Concern.  His  last  engagement  V 
was  with  Poole  &  McLoughlin.    His  rank  as  ■ 

a  critical  reader  was  Uie  very  highest,  and  he         P 
WHS  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  most 
difficult  works  both  in  English  and  In  foreign  'JSiISS 
languages.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of     jet. 
the  American   Swedcnborg   Publishing   So- 
ciety, and  edited  Its  chureTi  organ,  the  New  Jerusalem 
Messenger,  from  its  beginnhig  in  1855  till  1802.    He  had 
a  high  rank  as  an  expounder  of  Swedenbore's  doctrines. 
He  wrote  a  French  Ollendorf,  Jewett's  BpTcrs's  French 
and  English  Dictionary,  De  Fivas's  French  Reader,  and 
many  translations  from  tlie  French,  Ocrman  and  Spanish. 
Ho  was  long  a  member  of  the  Typogniphicai  Society  and 
once  its  president.    At  tlie  meeting  on  January  17, 1849, 
he  pronounced  an  oration  on  Benjunitn  Franklin,  after- 
wards publidied  in  jwmphlot  form,  which  was  a  chaste 
and  finished  production.     His  health  was  always  deli- 
cate, and  his  hfe  ended  on  June  11, 1878. 

Jigger. — A  small  box  with  divisions  to  hold  peculiar 
sorts,  usually  made  of  quadrats  and  leads. — Jaoibi. 

Job.— According  to  Savage  and  preceding  authors, 
any  work  wliich  makes  less  than  a  sheet.  Since  then, 
however,  the  class  of  work  done  under  this  name  has 
much  enlarged,  and  it  may  now  be  taken  to  be  any  work 
not  a  newspaper,  large  pamphlet  or  a  book.  In  another 
sense  it  is  an  order  for  a  printing-house.  Thus,  toreprint 
Llttres  Dictionary  would  be  a  good  job  for  the  prmler. 

Job  Case. — A  lower  case  condensed  Into  two-thirds 
of  its  usual  width,  half  of  the  boxes  In  the  upper  case 
being  placed  by  Its  aide.  The  whole  is  then  of  Uie  ordi- 
nary sue  of  a  lower  case. 

JobChaaee. — The  chases  used  for  Jobbing  purposes. 
Small  ones  are  generally  of  cast  iron,  but  larger  chases 
ore  made  of  wrought  iron.  They  arc  of  various  shapes. 
those  for  small  presses  being  of  the  styles  fumlshen  by 
tbe  makers,  but  those  for  hand  and  cylinder  presses  may 
be  of  any  dimensions.  For  headings  they  are  broad  and 
sliallow,  and  for  theatre  programmes  long  and  narrow. 
It  Is  not  usual  to  bevel  them  on  the  inside,  although  this 
has  been  ndvocated.  Those  used  for  posters,  although 
as  large  as  for  newspapeis  or  books,  have  no  crossbais. 

Job  Compoaltor. — One  who  follows  the  composi- 
tion of  Jobs.  Long  practice  Is  requisite  to  give  eipert- 
ncss,  ns  there  are  very  many  varieties  and  sizes  of  type 
in  every  otHce,  and  to  assemble  these  characters  properly. 
bringing  out  the  thought  of  the  writer,  and  violatm^  nu 
typographical  rules.  Is  very  difficult.  Job  compositora 
usuaUy  receive  more  wages  than  book  compositora.  vary- 
ing in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  tbe  United  States 
from  eigliteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  week,  but  frequently 
exceeding  the  latter  ligurc. 

Job  Font. — A  small  font  of  tvpe  used  for  display. 
distinct  from  a  book  font.  Usually  speaking  there  are 
no  sniiill  capitals,  and  if  there  are  Italics  to  match  these 
constitute  another  font.  Unnecessary  sorts  are  omitted. 
The  size  of  the  font  is  indicated  In  the  specimen-books 
by  a  statement  of  tlie  number  of  capital  and  lower-case 
a^s  there  may  be,  as  70A  200a,  or  OA  10a.    All  other  let 
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to  occur  together  wLich  Kquire  a  number  of  the  charac- 
ters least  In  general  demand.  The  proportiou  of  ordi- 
nary letters  iu  a  book  or  ncwapaper  tout  are :  z,  1 ;  t,  q 
aD<l  j,  3 each;  k,  4;  v,  6:  b,  p  and  g, S  each  ;  w  and  y, 
lOcucb;  f,  12;  c  and  m,  15  each;  u,  IT;  1,  Vi;  d,  33; 
r.  31 ;  h,  82  ;  1.  n,  o,  s,  40  each  ;  a,  42 ;  t,  49 ;  e.  60. 

Even  Id  these  figures  there  ia  a  Mirplus  of  the  smaller 
letters  on  which  casL-svorj- rarely  run,  this  generally  hap- 
pening vitli  those  most  used.  Thus  the  true  proportion 
of  z  to  c  is  probably  about  one  to  one  taundrra  and  Qfty. 
Iu  the  smallest  job  fonts,  however,  Uila  character  is  pro- 


Job  Fresa.— A  press  on  which  Job-work  fs  done.  It 
is,  however,  in  practice  usually  limited  to  the  treadle- 
machines,  which  do  not  print  a  sheet  larger  than  14  or 
IS  by  31. 

Job  Printing. — Taken  in  a  wide  sense  this  comprises 
nearly  all  of  the  work  done  in  most  book  and  Job  omces, 
for  the  proportion  of  books  which  are  of  a  literary  nature 
is  small.  Niuirly  everytbinr  printed  is  calculated  to 
serve  a  private  interest,  and  is  thrown  away  after  tem- 
poT&ry  use.    Following  printers'  custom,  job-worii  is 
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Wded  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five.  There  arc  letters  less 
called  for  than  ?..  It  is  probable  that  111  ts  not  used  oni'c 
where  z  is  wanttsl  twenty  times,  yet  it  is  ulito  provided  In 
small  Job  fonts  In  the  proimrtion  of  one  to  five.  To  the 
Itoman  book  scheme  mcntiocicd  there  would  be  six  each 
of  the  more  frequently  employed  figures,  and  five  of 
tliose  less  used,  while  the  capitals  would  vary  from  one 
to  three  nach.  Above  Is  the  ratio  of  sorts  in  Job  fonts 
put  up  by  the  American  Type-Founders'  Association. 

Job  Cbller. — A  galley  used  to  farllilale  the  work  of 
a  Job  compoHJtor.  It  is  broader  and  sliorter  than  that 
used  by  book-men,  and  ia  usually  of  brass.  Sometimes 
slice-galleys  are  meant. 

Job  Hooae. — A  term  applletl  In  England  to  print- 
ing-offices where  the  chief  kmd  of  work  douc  is  in  Jobs. 


that  branch  which  admits  of  display  type  and  does  not 
lake  more  Ihan  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper.  It  comprisi'S 
ail  small  work.    Some  kinds  iittrnct  the  eye  at  onee.  as 

[iobI^ts  and  handbills ;  others  nn:  sent  by  nuiil  in  envc- 
opes,  ns  circulars  and  invitntions ;  others  arc  handed 
around,  as  canls ;  but  the  great  mass  are  under  do  rule. 
A  list  is  here  given  of  the  most  common  kinds : 

Accoitut-book  lieftdings.  ball  tickets,  bank  notices, 
bonds  and  coupons,  billlieads.  bills  of  lading,  bills  of 
fare,  blank-booka.  business  cards,  certificates  of  <lcposit, 
certificates  of  stock,  checks,  commutation  tickets,  de- 
posit tickets,  drafts  and  notes,  printed  enveloi>es.  elec- 
tion tickets,  festival  tickets,  freight  billheads,  freight 
tickets,  fare  laritTs.  handbills,  hotel  regiHters,  indexes, 
inland  bills  of  lailing.  insurance  noliees,  liibels,  law 
blanks,  leaflets,  letter-circulars,  letter  headings,  mani- 
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fests,  memorandum  billheads,  money  receipts,  monthly 
statements,  newspapers,  note  circulars,  note  headings, 
order-books,  orders  of  dancing,  pamphlets,  pamphlet 
covers,  passage  tickets,  programmes,  price  currents,  pol- 
icies, posters,  railroad  blanks,  restaurant  tickets,  snip 
ping  cards,  shipping  receipts,  show-cards,  time-tables, 
transfers  of  stock,  working-lists,  wedding  cards  and 
wrappers. 

The  job-room  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  utmost 
facility  can  be  given  to  the  workman.  The  cabinets  and 
frames  should  be  in  good  repair,  an  abundance  of  chases, 
reglets,  quadrats,  leaders,  brass  rule,  and  sidesticks  and 
quoins  provided ;  the  stones  left  free,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  lost  time  in  imposing  a  form,  and  light  and  ven- 
tilation should  be  good.  Everything  ought  to  be  in  per- 
fect order,  and  no  carelessness  or  inattention  should  be 
permitted  anywhere.  The  workmen  should  receive  good 
wages,  and  should  be  picked  men.  In  this  department 
slow  and  inaccurate  hands  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  foreman  in  this  depart- 
ment as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work.  There 
are  good  men  who  have  thoroughly  learned  the  trade, 
and  yet  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  the  faculty  of 
taste.  To  a  certain  extent  this  can  be  cultivated,  but 
the  tinest  work  comes  from  those  who  are  naturally  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  execute  it.  There  are  some  men  who 
themselves  can  do  good  work,  but  have  no  ability  in 
planning  work  for  others,  and  who  are  unable  to  secure 
a  good  day's  work  from  those  under  them. 

A  job  office  requires  system,  even  more  so  than  a  book 
office,  for  the  work  is  small,  and  each  order  is  as  differ- 
ent from  other  orders  as  the  skill  of  man  can  make  it, 
and  each  avails  itself  of  all  of  the  varieties  of  tvpe,  bor- 
der and  rule  which  exist,  but  which  the  other  branches 
of  the  trade  are  forbidden  to  use.  It  therefore  calls  for 
great  skill  to  lay  out  the  work,  to  provide  the  material, 
to  see  that  harmony  is  preserved,  and  that  due  dispatch 
is  obtained.  In  selecting  materials  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  faces  are  thoroughly  good,  unnecessary 
sizes  omitted,  the  proper  quantity  obtained,  and  the  t^pe 
laid  as  it  should  be.  Adams  in  his  Typogniphia  gives 
twenty  sizes  of  type,  but  a  good  job  foreman  will  know 
how  to  dispense  with  many  of  these,  particularly  since 
so  many  founders  have  been  casting  on  the  point  system. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  m^ium-sized  and  small 
offices  nonpareil,  brevier,  long  primer,  pica,  three-line 
nonpareil,  double  pica,  five-line  nonpareil,  and  three  and 
four  line  pica  are  enough.  In  larger  offices,  dividing  the 
distance  from  pica  to  great  primer  into  two,  by  putting 
in  English,  and  betwt;en  gre^t  primer  and  double  pica, 
by  putting  in  panigon  or  double  small  pica,  is  prefera- 
ble ;  but  if  all  of  the  common  sizes  are  used,  there  are 
only  twelve  below  four-line  pica.  Each  of  these  sizes 
requires  a  condensed,  an  extra-condensed,  an  ordinary 
thickness,  an  extended  and  an  extra-extended  face,  the 
last  being  less  necessary  than  the  others.  These  styles 
must  be  heavy,  light  and  medium  weight.  There* are 
several  faces  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  their  com- 
plete series,  such  as  Gothic,  anti(|ue.  Clarendon  and  light- 
face  expanded.  Others  arc  nearly  as  important,  while 
some  are  undesirable  except  in  small  or  in  large  sizes, 
such  as  full  face  or  bold  face,  as  it  is  variously  entitled. 
This  shows  best  in  small  type.  Grecian  cim  only  be  ob- 
tained in  large  type,  and  very  heavy  antique  is  now  only 
in  use  in  posters  and  other  out-door  work.  For  the  bodies 
of  posters,  where  formerly  a  very  heavy  Roman  was  used, 
a  better  style  is  now  employed — an  Ionic  or  a  Clarendon 
light-face  condensed.  It  is  the  custom  of  good  job  print- 
ers to  buy  nearly  everything  they  can  in  series,  and  in 
light  work  all  oi  the  display  in  one  job  is  frequently  in 
larger  and  smaller  sizes  of  the  same  face.  The  largest 
size  of  metal  type  is  now  twelve-line  pica,  but  wood  tvpe 
can  be  obtained  as  large  as  is  desirable.  Twenty-four 
or  thirty  line  pica  is  large  enou|^h  for  the  principal  line 
in  a  single-sheet  poster,  sixty  lines  will  do  for  a  two 
or  three  sheet  poster,  and  a  hundred  lines  for  any  office 
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which  does  not  make  a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  work. 
A  varieU'  of  scripts  is  essential  in  a  large  office,  but  in  a 
small  office  one  or  two  kinds,  with  some  of  the  new  and 
fashionable  Italics,  are  sufficient.  Old  style  must  be  pro- 
vided throughout,  and  if  the  office  is  small  and  cannot  get 
both  old  style  and  plain  Roman  it  had  better  dispense 
with  the  latter.  In  the  smallest  job  office  there  must  at 
least  be  a  full  case  each  of  nonpareil,  brevier,  long  primer 
and  pica,  witli  a  double  quantity  of  capitals  and  of  small 
capitals,  if  the  latter  can  be  afforded.  The  arrangement 
of  the  office  of  James  K.  Bettis,  formerly  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. ,  shows  how  type  may  be  selected.  He  divided  them 
into  kinds,  accordmg  to  width,  but  he  might  also  have 
done  so  according  to  weight  of  face.  His  classes  are  as 
follows : 


Extra-CondenBed  Body- 
Very  lifrht  face. 
Light  fac«. 
Medium  face. 
Heavy  face. 
Very  oeavy  face. 
Ornamental  face. 


Condenaed  Body- 
Very  lUcht  face. 
Light  face. 
M^iom  face. 
Heavy  face. 
Extra  heavy  face. 
Ornamental  face. 


Medium  Body- 
Very  light  race. 
Light  face. 
Medium  face. 
Heavy  face. 
Extra  heavy  face. 
Ornamental  face. 


Extended  Body- 
Very  light  face. 
Light  face. 
Medium  face. 
Heavy  face. 
Ornamental  face. 

Text»— 
Light  face. 
Heavy  face. 
Condensed  face. 
Extended  face. 

Scripts- 
Light  invitation. 
Commercial— 18  to  00  points. 
Circular. 

Miscellaneous- 
Circular  Italic. 
Art  Gothic. 
Typewriter,  4c. 

I    WoodTjrpe— 

Extra-condensed  face. 
Condensed  faces. 
Medium  faces. 
Extended  faces. 


The  method  adopted  in  the  De  Vinne  Press  is  like  that 
of  Mr.  Bettis  in  theory,  but  differs  in  detail.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  United  Typothetse  upon  a  specimen-book 
of  the  material  contained  in  one  place  Mr.  De  Vinne  said : 

•'  Begin  by  getting  like  kinds  of  type  together  in  sep- 
arate racks  or  cabinets.  Antiques,  Gothics,  blacks  and 
omamenttils  should  be  in  groups,  whether  there  are  or 
arc  not  enough  to  fill  a  rack.  But  do  not  get  them  too 
compact.  Make  reasonable  allowance  for  the  future  ad- 
dition of  new  styles. 

**  This  done,  label  every  rack  or  cabinet  with  a  descrip- 
tive letter  (or  large  figure)  which  can  be  easily  seen  and 
read.  Then  number  every  case  with  a  distinctive  figure. 
Also  paste  on  each  case  the  type-founder's  name  of  the 
type.  All  these  labeled  names  should  be  in  one  style ; 
double  small  picn  antique  lower  case  is  large  enough. 

'*  Write  down  the  name  of  every  font  of  type  exactly 
as  it  is  printed  by  the  type-founder.  Add  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  founders,  as  M.  L.  &  Co.,  F.  L.  &  Co.,  D.  F.. 
&c.  Allow  a  good  space  for  adding  the  measurement  of 
each  style. 

*  *  Make  up  a  stick  to  a  measure  of  about  fifty  picas.  Set 
up  as  the  first  line  a  full  row  of  pica  em  quadrats.  Then 
take  each  size  and  style  of  type  in  regular  order,  and  set 
up  of  that  size  and  style  its  full  alphabet  of  twenty-six 
letters,  A  to  Z.  Write  down  the  exact  length  of  the 
alphabet  in  pica  ems  and  fractions,  which  can  easily  be 
counted  by  means  of  the  line  of  pica  em  quadrats  below. 
The  alphabets  of  capital  letters  and  the  lower  case  (and 
the  small  capitals  if  there  are  any)  should  each  be  sep- 
arately composed  and  measured,  and  the  exact  measure- 
ment written  down.  Very  large  types,  the  alphabets  of 
which  exceed  fifty  ems,  can  be  measured  on  a  galley  by 
a  yard  stick,  allowing  six  picas  to  the  inch,  which  is  ac- 
curate enough  for  large  measurements. 

"  When  this  has  been  done  begin  the  specimen-book. 
A  cap  quarto  is  a  convenient  size,  for  which  a  measure  of 
about  thirty  pica  ems  will  be  wide  enough.  In  tlie  meas- 
ure selected  set  up  one  full  line  of  every  kind  of  type, 
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using  any  words  that  may  be  desired.  When  all  the 
types  are  set,  then  classify  them.  Group  together  all 
Roman  capitals,  all  small  capitals,  all  lower  case,  an- 
tiques, blacks,  Gothics,  ^c.  Then  classify  as  to  widths, 
keeping  separate  extcndeds  and  condenseds.  Keep  series 
together  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  made 
up  on  one  page,  or  on  two  or  more  following  pages,  that 
the  entire  stock  of  any  style  can  be  rejidily  examined. 

**  Now  go  back  to  your  written  record,  and  put  in  type 
the  names  as  ^iven  by  the  founders,  with  your  measure- 
ment of  the  width  of  each  size  and  style. 

"To  the  descriptive  head-lines  might  be  added  such 
information  as  would  be  needed  by  a  strange  compositor, 
such  as  '  For  stereo,  only,'  or '  Not  to  be  used  on  cards,' 
or  *For  coarse  work  only,'  or  'A  small  font,'  &c.  If 
there  is  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  figures  this  informa- 
tion should  be  printed.  If  there  are  special  or  peculiar 
accents  these  accents  should  be  shown  in  the  specimen. 
Any  information  which  will  prevent  useless  composition 
is  of  value  and  should  be  put  in.  The  pages  may  then 
be  made  up  in  the  usual  way,  allowing  spaces  on  each 
page  for  future  additions  to  be  pasted  on.  Impose  two 
pages  to  a  form  of  cap,  to  print  sheet- wise,  on  right-hand 
pages  only.     Print  carefully  on  strong  paper." 

By  using  this  plan  or  one  similar  to  it  the  repeated  com- 
position of  lines  is  prevented.  A  compositor  can  very 
quickly  tell  after  setting  up  a  line  once  whether  another 
Ime  will  be  more  suitable  for  length.  The  label  on  the 
case  should  be  varnished. 

The  weight  of  type  to  be  Iwught  must  of  course  be 
determinedby  the  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  spent. 
No  general  display  can  be  made  with  thirty  or  forty  fonts 
of  type,  but  with  sixty  or  seventy  most  work  can  be  exe- 
cutea  acceptably.  A  hundred  fonts,  however,  are  a  small 
number  for  an  office  which  melius  to  do  fashionable  work. 
Three  or  four  hundred  would  be  necessary  for  an  estab- 
lishment which  attempts  to  compete  with  the  best  of  its 
rivals.  The  la.st  entirely  new  office  for  a  large  job  printer 
in  New  York  city  inventoried  62()  fonts.  Some  of  these 
fonts  were  very  small.  An  imprint  Gothic  with  3<)A  and 
70a  would  be  unnecessarily  large,  while  there  are  some 
types,  such  as  Monastic,  of  which  a  very  few  words  would 
be  needed.  A  seed  catalogue,  with  a  thousand  side-titles 
in  Clarendon  or  Gothic,  will  require  a  full  case  of  the 
letter  selected.  It  is  better  to  purchase  in  double,  triple 
and  quadruple  fonts.  Very  much  mon;  can  be  done  with 
a  qutidruple  font  than  with  four  distinct  ones.  There  are 
special  words  which  draw  very  heavily  upon  sorts.  If 
extra  type  are  bought  the  next  job  will  run  upon  some 
other  sorts.  Such  a  word  as  Mississippi  would  use  up 
most  small  fonts  of  type  above  great  primer  in  twice 
setting.  Cabinets  are' the  most  desirable  receptacles  in 
which  to  keep  small  fonts  of  small  type,  but  larger  type 
are  best  put  into  full-sized  lower  cases.  Where  the  latter 
c^n  be  made  dust-proof  by  the  use  of  special  frames  or 
cabinets  it  should  be  done.  Woofl  type  and  very  large 
metal  type  are  usually  kept  in  specially  contrived  cases 
or  upon  long  strips  of  wood  on  inclined  stands. 

Wood  Type  is  spoken  of  under  that  heading.  These 
should  be  plain  in  face,  and  not  less  than  5A  in  size.  A 
8A  font  is  useless  in  many  case.s.  Th<»  condensed  letters 
are  more  valuable  than  the  uncondensed.  yet  a  few  of 
the  latter  must  also  belong  to  every  assortment.  In  con- 
junction with  wood  type  is  wood  rule.  In  towns  where 
an  engraver  can  be  found  it  is  frequently  worth  while  to 
have  some  lines  engraved,  as  they  come  into  use  in  almost 
every  poster.  Bordering  of  posters  is  not  now  so  fre- 
quently done  as  at  one  time.  Where  the  paper  to  be 
printed  upon  is  of  fine  surface  metal  letters  are  prefera- 
ble to  wood. 

The  usual  price  of  the  smaller  fonts  is  about  three  dol- 
lars, a  double  font  therefore  being  six  dollars  and  a  quad- 
ruple twelve  dollars.  Such  flexures  do  not  include  spaces 
and  quadrats,  and  it  is  general  W  inexpedient  to  keep  such 
sorts  in  ordinary  job  cases.  Where  there  is  a  large  font 
it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  times  when  a  com- 


positor will  be  engaged  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at 
work  upon  it.  In  this  case,  spaces  and  (juadrats  should 
be  provided  to  acx^ompany  the  font,  but  it  is  usually  bet- 
ter to  have  one  case  of  each  of  the  principal  sizes  upon 
a  stand  to  which  a  line  can  be  taken  to  be  spaced  out. 
If  spaces  are  in  all  cases  it  will  fre(]|uently  happen  that 
they  will  be  pied,  and  the  various  kinds  will  almost  cer- 
tainly he  mixed.  Two  fonts  of  differing  type  should 
never  be  laid  in  the  same  boxes,  as  the  time  lost  in  sep- 
arating more  than  counterbalances  anything  made  by 
the  economy  in  cases. 

All  type  should  be  selected  by  the  manager  or  proprie- 
tor. The  tone  of  work  of  an  office  is  insensibly  nx«i  by 
the  supervision  of  its  owner,  so  that  work  from  his  place 
will  look  unlike  that  from  another  office,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  foreman  after  foreman  selected  the  styles. 
A  type  once  having  been  bought  additions  can  be  made 
to  it  to  any  extent  necessary.  Whenever  sorts  are  defi- 
cient they  should  be  bought.  Cuts  should  be  filed  away 
and  indexed  in  a  book.  Old  type  should  be  discarded 
before  the  very  last  bit  of  wear  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
When  it  ceases  to  do  good  work  it  is  time  to  sell  it. 

In  an  office  doing  allclasses  of  work  the  size  most  used 
for  fancy  faces  is  pica.  I-ong  primer  and  great  primer 
are  much  needed.  In  offices  below  the  first  magnitude 
diamond  is  unnecessaiy,  and  a  few  pounds  of  pearl  Ro- 
mim  are  sufficient.  If  no  time-tables  or  price  currents 
are  printed  agate  can  be  dispensed  with.  Minion  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  bourgeois.  Small  pica  and  pica  are 
both  required.  Great  primer  Roman  is  the  largest  face 
of  that  style  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide,  and  one 
or  two  cases  will  be  sufficient.  English,  the  next  size 
smaller,  might  be  useful.  For  poster- work  full  cases  of 
large  and  heavy-faced  type  are  necessary.  Where  the 
work  runs  on  illustrated  catalogues,  sometimes  of  great 
size,  six  or  eight  cases  of  long  primer  or  brevier  will 
sometimes  be  required  if  the  job  is  to  be  produced  with 
dispatch.  In  such  cases  the  make-up  will  be  the  slowest 
part,  as  many  cuts  must  be  run  in.  A  job  hand  who  is 
in  a  hurry  on  a  pnrticular  order  will  frequently  find  it 
advantageous  to  allow  the  secondary'  matter  to  be  set  by 
another  man. 

All  jobs  should  be  distributed  as  soon  as  worked,  un- 
less ordered  otherwise.  The  compositor  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pick  letters,  nor  when  copperfaced  and 
plain-faced  type  are  in  the  same  office  should  they  be 
mixed  to  the  smallest  extent.  All  leads,  reglets,  quoins 
and  other  matter  should  be  cleared  off  the  stone  the  mo- 
ment the  job  is  complete. 

Job-work  is  very  much  more  open  than  either  book  or 
newspaper  work.  Double  and  triple  leaded  work  is  very 
common,  while  there  are  great  blanks  scattered  through 
much  of  it.  Bountiful  provision  should  be  made  for 
slugs,  leads  and  metal  furniture  thus  required,  as  well 
as  for  brass  rule.  The  leads  should  be  cut  by  pica  ems 
and  ens,  ascending  by  the  latter  from  about  four  ems  to 
twenty -five,  and  then  by  ems  to  fifty.  Except  in  a  very 
large  office  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  the  lengtlis 
so  great  as  that  last  mentioned.  Thirty -eight  ems,  or 
foolscap,  would  be  enough.  Greater  lengths,  such  as 
sixty-two,  can  be  made  by  two  twenties  and  one  twenty- 
two*  taking  can^  that  the  union  does  not  come  in  the  same 
place  for  two  lines  in  succession.  Convenient  places 
must  lx»  found  for  stowing  away  leads,  as  well  as  other 
sorts.  It  is  usual  in  job  offices  to  give  each  man  a  double 
frame,  upon  which  cases  of  body  type  are  mounted,  and 
in  the  rack  beneath  other  cases  are  placed.  Aroimd  the 
room  are  cabinets  and  racks,  containing  the  display  type 
and  the  body  letter  not  in  use. 

As  a  rule  jobs  should  1k»  executed  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival.  Each  bears  a  ticket  showing  its  reception  and 
when  it  is  to  be  done.  In  many  cases  the  compositor 
receives  instnictions  directly  from  the  person  for  whom 
the  work  is  executed.  Time  should  be  fully  entered,  as 
well  as  any  subsequent  hours  on  alterations.  Obvious 
errors  may  be  corrected,  if  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
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is  intended ;  but  evei;  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
pre  vent  mistakes. 

It  is  difllcult  tu  lay  down  any  rule  for  the  composition 
of  Jobs.  Tbis  depends  much  upon  tbe  class,  tbc  number 
of  words,  their  aVHilability  aud  the  use  to  whicli  tlie  work 
is  to  be  put.  In  u  card,  for  instance,  four  inohes  wide,  a 
certain  amount,  sav  a  pica  or  great  primer,  must  be  taken 
off  each  end  and  tne  main  line  must  then  be  set  in  some- 
thing that  will  nil  it  out  completely.  If  there  are  ontj 
a  few  lines  the  principal  one  may  be  of  large  type ;  if 
there  are  many  ft  must  be  In  comparatively  small  type, 
but  wide,  so  as  to  Q II  the  measure.  A  canl  of  the  size 
given  above  and  two  and  a  half  inches  deep  would,  if 
there  arc  sixty  words  upon  It,  require  that  some  of  tbe 
lines  shall  be  set  in  nonpareil  lower  case.  If  there  are 
thirty  words  the  whole  may  be  more  or  less  displayed ; 
but  if  there  are  only  fifteen  or  eighteen  all  must  be  in 
reasonably  large  type.  The  ditnculties  of  the  job  com- 
positor are  many.  His  words  do  not  come  properly  for 
display,  and  the  true  relation  of  one  line  to  another  is 
hani  to  show.  The  principal  line  sliould  not  be  placed 
at  the  very  top,  and  generally  speukmg  there  are  cat<j)- 
llnes  between  Uie  important  ones.  Wheli  the  composi- 
tor is  allowed  to  transpose  the  wording  it  can  frequently 
be  much  improved  ;  but  Jn  the  majority  of  cases  he  must 
strictly  adhere  to  the  copy  given  him.  As  a  general  rule 
In  all  job-work  the  principal  lines  should  be  first  set,  and 
then  the  smaller.  These  main  lines  should  not  be  of  the 
same  length,  yet  the  same  rule  caunot  be  followed  as  in 
book  titles,  and  there  are  many  which  of  necessity  must 
be  full  and  others  which  are  of  the  same  length  as  those 
before  them.  In  posters  and  handbills  half  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  are  full.  It  is  frequently  an  improvement  to 
thm  space  the  letters  in  words  in  light  Jobs,  but  very 
little  of  this  should  be  done  in  heavy  work.     To  deter- 


words,  the  length  of  the  page  must  be  measured  in  lines. 
If  seven  inches,  there  will  be  forty -two  lines  of  pica  or 
eighty-four  lines  of  nonpareil.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
words  (ill  fifteen  lines  of  pica,  if  set  consecutively ;  but 
the  matter  is  broken  up.  The  head  is  sunk  half  an  inch, 
and  with  tbe  dasli  after  it  and  its  leads  it  takes  otT  over 
thrce-uULirters  more.  Four  or  five  display  lines  are  in 
English,  pica  or  great  primer,  and  each  of  lliese  takes  a 
nonpareil  or  pica  slug  before  and  after,  so  that  the  rooni 
remaining  for  small  display  becomes  less  and  less.  It 
will  probably  Ik!  found  that  brevier  will  be  the  hest  type 
for  the  undisplayed  matter  on  such  a  page. 

It  is  a  ustutl  rule  in  lob-work  to  contrast  the  lines  in 
length,  weight,  size  ana  face.  The  importimt  lines  take 
the  largest  type  and  frequently  the  heaviest,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  most  unimportant.  Words  of  little  value, 
like  "ttie,"  should  not  make  the  beginning  of  a  miun 
line.  Great  hollows  should  not  usually  be  allowed  to 
exist  at  the  comers  when  tliey  can  be  filled  up  by  woide 
or  ornaments.    Take  for  instance  tlie  following,  a  blotter 


libcnillyin 
-dresseuyc 


8ta.  I  Fabrics,  Shapes,  Fit,  |  Prices  \  All  Correct." 

There  is  in  this  the  elements  of  a  good  business  card 
or  poster.  Iteset  it  should  read  as  in  Ibe  next  column,  the 
cuts  not  being  used,  and  the  two  missing  words  added. 

The  dates  occupy  the  extreme  comers  at  the  top,  and 
therefore  at  tlie  end  of  lines.  Tbe  last  line  Is  also  a  full 
line :  both  of  tliese  are  in  small  t^'pe.  The  principal  lines 
are  tbe  name  of  the  dealers,  their  business  and  their  locji- 
tion.  Each  of  these  is  in  a  different  kind  of  ty]>e.  The 
card  might,  however,  be  entirely  set  In  old  style,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  in  capitals  and  lower  ease.  There  are.  too, 
a  number  of  otlier  styles  in  which  the  whole  could  bo 
placed.  If  the  title  of  the  ttnn  were  Smith  &  Co.  the 
812 


can  be  set  in  three  lines,  below  each  other, ' ._... 

ing  a  catch-line,  but  it  will  then  be  too  unimpMtaut.    By 
making  a  staircase  it  would  give  more  welglit,  but  mo«t 


FALL  AKD  WIHTBR  BTTLBS. 

seMNEiDER  &  eo. 

284  and  266  Broadway,  and 

Comer  Belton  and  Nelson  Sts., 

Merchant  Tailors. 

FABRICS,    SHAPES,    FIT,    PRICES   ALL   CORRECT. 


composltoiB  would  put  all  three  clauses  in  one  type,  mak- 
ing two  lines,  the  first  the  longest  of  the  two,  but  both 
being  short  and  in  tbe  centre  ofthe  measure.  Judgment 
in  these  matters  can  only  be  attained  by  comparison  of 
examples  and  by  careful  study.  If  the  same  words  were 
to  be  on  a  poster  or  handbill  the  type  would  be  much 
heavier,  and  more  of  the  lines  would  be  full  lines.  Color- 
work  will  take  heavier  lines  than  those  in  black, 

Mr.  Bettis  gives  the  following  as  the  proper  size  in  cms 
of  matter  to  go  on  jobs : 


Sua  or  Piraa  oa  C*bo. 

ffiK, 

aitum. 

No.  SCanl,  orViiltlns 

g-sas 

9 
34 

X 

% 

41 

40 

W 

tn 

88 
45 

i 

IS 

IB 
40 
4B 
BB 
OS 

«a 
» 

IK 

IS 
13 
IS 
» 

1 
B 

w 

IS 

1 

Postal-Card  (old  aiwl 

ordinary  Note  Clrtauir 

Ordffiary  Letter  rlrcDlar 

Pni;k6t  Lettti  Circular 

UuBrterCspnTCDlBrormaak  .... 

BlxtecinUi  DodRer 

No.aMWM^wN<iteorsic^cir«i   . 
No.  4Q\Vedd!nB  Note  or  Scored  Card    . 
No.4aslnKlBCard 

I 

W 

zr^ 

Cardliard;  oS^o^btb  ™i^!i5^'    '. 

The  margin  is  a  medium  one. 

The  foreman  of  a  Job  office  should  sit  near  tbc  door, 
BO  that  be  may  see  his  customers  as  they  come  in.    Every 

Sob  should  have  a  ticket  telling  how  the  work  is  to  l>e 
one.  and  with  spaces  for  the  compositor  to  enter  bis 
time.  When  the  composition  is  completed,  the  proof 
corrected  and  the  form  ready  for  delivery  to  the  press- 
room his  responsibility  boa  nearly  ended,  but  not  quite. 
The  first  copy  of  the  job  when  laid  on  the  press  is  ^wn 
to  him,  that  tie  may  ascertain  whether  all  of  the  errors 
ore  corrected. 


PRINTING  AND  BOOKMAKINO. 


Job-Boom. — That  part  of  a  printtne-olHce  where 
joba  are  executed,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  book 
depBrtment  or  tLe  oewBpaper  department. 

Jobber. — 1.  A  job  compositor.     3.  A  job  press. 

Jobbing- OaaOB — Double  cases  made  with  upper 
and  lower  in  one.  They  are  sometimes  made  treble. — 
Jtieobi.    In  America  the  term  Job  case  is  most  frequently 

Jobbing-GAlleTfl. — Galleya  of  various  sizes  and 
widths  suitable  for  miscellaneous  work. 

Jobblng-MftotalasB. — The  smalt  treadle  platen  ma- 
chines.— JatiM. 

Jobbing -Stick, — A  compo«ng-3tick  with  lever  at. 
tacbment  lor  facilitating  the  changing  of  measures. — 
Jaoibi.  In  America  a  job  stick  is  any  kmd  of  stick  used 
to  Bet  j  ob-work  with. 


type. 


B  little  u 


1  America.     We  u 


:  the  I 


njob 


—A  contrivance  for  evening 

,   ,       iB  they  are  delivered  from  the  press 

by  the  fly,  by  pushing  or  striking  tlie  paper  from  two 
nr  three  sides  simultaneously.  As  one  sheet  lies  very 
lightly  upon  the  surface  of  another,  the  force  rerjuired 
for  this  purpose  is  very  slight  Indeed. 

Jobnson,  Ch&rlea,  an  early  ink  manufacturer,  was 
bom  in  Pliiliulelphia  ou  January  1-^,  1TT2,  and  began  the 
making  of  Ink  on  .Tan- 
uary  7,  1804,  with  a 
capital  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  lie  was 
not  a  practical  printer 
but  succeeded  In  pro- 
ducing a  quality  of 
rls  which  pleased 
trade  Prior  to 
this  time  mkwaseither 
made  by  the  printers 
tlicmselvea  or  import- 
ed from  England  and 
Ocmiuny  in  skins  In 
1H16   bis   factory 


hundred  dollars  He 
rttired  from  business 
on  Uarch  2  1837,  and 
was  HULcecdnl  by  his 
son  Charles  Jolinsun 
C'barlcB  Johnson  was  In 
Johnson,  who  is  still  In 


Jr.    ne  died  on  April  l.'i,  1840. 

IHM  followed  by  Charic-s  Ene     _ 

business,  and  is  the  oldest  of  American  ink-makers. 

Johnson,  lA'srrenofl,  for  many  years 
type-founder  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  on  January  2^, 
IHOl,  in  Hull,  England.  He  entered  the  printing-omcc 
of  John  ('bilds  &  Son,  in  Bungay,  as  an  apprentice,  but 
completed  his  term  of  service  when  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  removed  witli  his  father's  family  to 
America,  After  his  father  had  estaWisbcd  himself  upon 
a  farm  [.Awrcnce  Johnson  iH'gan  labor  with  Bunco  & 
Gray,  in  New  York,  where  he  distinguished  liimwif  by 
his  great  industry.  He  hud  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
England  the  operations  of  stereotyping,  the  office  in 
Bunguy  being  one  of  the  curliest  to  take  it  up  In  Qreat 
Britain,  but  desired  ta  know  more  about  it,  and  in  1820 
entered  the  employment  of  B.  &  J.  Collins,  who  with  the 
Bruces  did  nearly  all  of  the  stereotyping  in  Sew  York  at 
that  time.  He  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  it,  and 
determined  to  go  into  business  in  that  line  m  Philndel- 


him  to  conquer  all  obstacles.    In  1 


with  George  Smith,  he  bought  the  type-foundry  formerly 
owned  by  Binny&Ilonaldson,  but  later  by  Richard  Ron- 
aldsoD,  and  began  its  extension  and  improvement.  It 
had  fallen  back  some- 
what in  the  race.  More 
enterprising  men  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the 
other  foundries,  and 
had  to  a  great  extent 
taken  away  its  trade. 
His  efforts  were  re- 
warded ;  the  Bubse- 
auent  productions  of 
le  foundry  met  with 
much  favor,  and  good 
biiuness  methods  en- 
abled the  trade  to  be 
kept.  In  1845  be  as- 
sociated with  himself 
Thomas  MacKellar, 
John  F.  Smith  and 
Richard  Smith,  under 
the  title  of  h.  Johnson 
&  Co.  During  this 
period  they  issued  a  veiy  large  new  specimen-book,  the 
finest  which  up  to  that  time  had  appeared,  and  began 
the  Typographic  Advertiser,  the  first  printer's  paper. 
His  death  occurred  on  April  28, 1860. 

Johnson,  M&rmadnke,  a  printer  sent  over  to  New 
England  to  assist  in  the  printing  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible. 
He  arrived  In  1660.  The  lust  book  in  which  he  is  known 
to  have  tieen  concerned  was  published  In  1674.  and  he 
died  the  next  year.  He  seems  to  have  been  In  much 
trouble  during  the  few  years  that  be  was  here. 

Johnson's  Dlotlon&rj. — This  is  the  chief  author- 
ity in  priuting-oinces  in  England  and  the  British  colonies 
for  orihographv,  and  was  flist  Issued  In  1755.  Seven 
booksellers  of  London  paid  its  expenses  and  held  the 
copyright.  Dr.  Johnson  received  for  his  talHira  £1,575, 
out  of  which  ho  paid  six  amanuenses,  five  of  them  being 
Scotchmen.  He  supposed  tJiat  be  could  complete  it  in 
three  years,  but  it  really  required  eight.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  bonk  was  Bailey's  Dictionary,  but  this  was 
greatly  improved.  In  one  respect  every  clilion  of  his 
dictionary  is  valuable.  It  shows  by  examples  from  the 
beat  authors  how  the  wonls  were  actually  usul  by  them. 
Todd  edited  it  a  number  of  years  later,  and  I^atham,  an 
eminent  scholar,  a  few  years  ago  brought  out  a  revision 
which  is  known  as  Latham's  To<ld's  Jolinson.  It  was 
superseded  here  in  Uie  thirties  by  Webster,  and  Worces- 
ter a  little  later.  It  Is  not  now  regarded  as  an  authority 
in  American  printing-ofBccs. 

Join  tip. — To  bring  two  or  more  comers  close  to- 
gether in  a  border ;  also  the  closing  up  of  two  consecu- 
tive takes  of  copy.— JinyiW. 

Joints. — The  projection  formed  In  backing  to  admit 
the  millboards.  The  leather  or  cloth  placol  from  the 
projection  to  the  mllllioard  is  called  a  joint. 

Jones  Slgnktnre  Press. — A  press  for  pressing 
folded  sliects.  very  compact  in  form  and  having  u 
power.    See  illustration  on  p; "" 

Jornada  (Sp.).— The  mn  a 

Journal, — A  newspaper. 


ea04. 

number  of  slicels  printed 


,    ,  .  .     Strictly  speaking  it  Is  a 
)w  used  for  pefioilieals  piibli»he<l 
short  intervals.     It  is  also  one  of  the 
series  of  books  use<l  in  accounts. 

JonmallsU — One  who  writes  for  a  Journal  or  who 
conducts  it. 

JoumeTmait. — A  person  of  mature  age  who  la  em- 
ployed ill  a  trade,  and  is  CJipable  of  doing  a  fair  day's 
work.    It  is  oppiixetl  to  apprentice,  a  learner. 

Jumping  Ques. — Tlie  neglect  of  a  case  by  a  sub- 
stitute. iuipcrilUug  the  Bituation  of  his  regular. 


JUN 
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JonloB.  Hadrian,  a  Ihitoh  mnn  of  lettcn.  wlin  first 

i)ul>1i8h(>d  n  atiiU-ment  relntive  to  the  discovery  of  priot- 
ng  in  Holliiiid  by  KoBt«r.  He  was  born  in  l^'ill  nnudied 
in  1575,  The  nHirativc  was  given  in  tlie  booli  caiied  Ba- 
tavia,  puhliahed  ill  1M8. 

JiuUeren  (Ger.).— To  juatifj-. 

Joatlerung  (Qer.).— JustiflcatioD. 

JiiatiflcaclAn  (Sp.). — Justiflcntion,  spncing:  also 
the  movable  part  of  a  compoiuDg-stick. 

JusUfloar  (Sp.).— To  Justify. 

Jufltlfloatlon.— The  result  of  justifying :  the  state 


of  a  line  in  which  it  is  neitticr  tWhanl'i 
spaced. 

JaaUaor  (Ft.).— To  Justify. 

Juatiflen.^ Another  term  for  quotationi 
qujidrats  in  Kngland. 

Jnatlfy. — To  space  out  a  llnp  to  any  givei 
so  that  it  shall  be  neither  long  nor  short. 

JiUitlf^'iiig. — Sparing  lines  ho  that  the  length  shall 
be  exartly  what  it  sliould  be.  It  solely  rclntes  to  the 
length  of  the  line,  and  not  at  nil  to  the  method  by  wliich 
that  exact  Icngtii  is  nccom)>lished.  Tlie  sparing  may  he 
bad,  while  the  juatitiratiou  is  good.  A  well-Juslitlc«l  lino 
8U 


ought  not  to  be  wider  or  narrower  than  another  by  man 
than  one  two-bundredths  of  an  inch.  In  Qennany  the 
rorresponding  term.  Justieren,  means  setting  the  measure 
as  well ,  and  geneniUy  Bpeakiag  those  woras  in  fomgn 
languages  which  mean  lustlfying  have  also  tbe secondary 
meaning.  The  great  aitficiilty  In  lustiflcation  is  to  de- 
termine exactly  when  the  tine  Is  of  tbe  right  hardness. 
]□  a  measure  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ems  there  is  so  little 
yielding  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  pieces  of  metal  which  till 
the  line  that  the  difference  between  a  four  and  a  flveem 
space  may  cause  the  first  to  seem  too  hard  and  the  last 
too  soft.  In  a  measure  of  forty  or  fiftf  ems  the  line  is 
very  likely  to  be  soft,  as  If  hard  spaced  it  may  bulge  out 
in  the  middle  and  become  pied.  Attention  and  Judg- 
ment must  be  constantly  exercised  to  know  when  the 
measure  is  filled. 

Jnstlf^'lng  a  Stick.— To  make  a  stick  up  to  a  given 
measure. 

Juotlf^ng  tbe  Head.— Justifying  or  scale-board- 
ing tile  head  is  to  put  into  the  mortises  in  the  cheeks 
between  the  upper  side  of  the  tenons  of  the  head,  and 
the  upppr  side  of  the  mortises  in  the  cbeelra,  Rn  equal 
quantity  as  to  thickness  of  scale-bonrds,  that  when  the 

1  nulls  the  tenons  of  the  hi"'  -■-  "  • ' 

il  level  cheek. — Sltnwr. 


PRiyriyQ  and  bookmakixo. 


K£I 


K 


THE  eleventh  letter  in  English ;  one  ver^' 
rarely  used,  Rharing  with  j,  x  and  z  this 
distinetiou.  It  is  a  little  tliicker  than  an 
en  quadrat.  In  I^itin  K  is  equivalent  to 
250,  but  with  a  dash  over  it  250,000.  The 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italians  have  no  K,  and  it  is  in- 
frequent in  French.  It  fonncrly  was  used  at  the  end  of 
such  words  as  musick,  antick  and  publick,  but  this  cus- 
tom has  been  discarded.  In  the  United  States  1840  was 
about  the  time  when  the  change  was  complete.  As  an 
abbreviation  it  means  king,  and  in  German  K.  und  K. 
means  imperial  and  royal. 

Kansas.— One  of  the  Central  States  of  the  United 
Statics,  into  which  printing  was  introduce<l  in  1834.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Meeker,  missionary  to  the  Ottawa  and  other 
Indian  tril)es,  took  with  him  an  old-fashioned  press  and 
printing  material  to  the  mission  farm  of  the  Baptists, 
five  miles  cjist  of  the  present  site  of  Ottawa.  He  pub- 
lished a  small  missionary  paper  in  the  English  and  Chero- 
kee languages.  With  this  exception  no  printing  was 
carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Stiite  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  biU  in 
1H54,  as  there  were  no  inhabitants  except  Indians.  Co- 
incidently  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  this  region 
into  a  tefritorj'  there  was  a  large  immigration  from  the 
older  States,  and  many  newspapers  were  foimdeci,  as  both 
the  pro-Sbivery  party  and  tlie  anti-Slavery  party  desired 
to  obt'iin  control  of  the  Legislature.  The  act  passed  in 
May,  1854.  and  in  that  year  a  settlement  was  l>egun  in  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  and  a  newspaper  was  printed  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  settlers,  but  dated  Wakanisa,  Kan.,  on 
(*)(!tol)er  21, 1854.  It  was  called  the  Herald  of  Freedom. 
Tlie  scfcond  number  was  issued  in  I^wrence  on  January 
6,  1855.  Other  newspapers  were  begun  in  I^awrence 
that  year.  The  Ilenild  was  published  at  Leavenworth 
by  W.  II.  Adams  on  September  15, 1854.  In  XovemlxT 
of  tliat  year  the  Pioneer  was  issued  at  Kicfaipoo  by  A.  B. 
Hazzaixl.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1860  was  27  ;  in  1870,  97 ;  in  1880, 847. 
and  in  1890,  807.  In  1880  there  were  20  dailies.  310 
weeklies  and  17  other  periodicals ;  in  1890  there  were  47 
dailies,  706  weeklies  and  54  other  p<*riodieals.  Kansas 
has  no  very  large  city,  nor  is  it  in  a  position  to  draw 
much  printing  from  other  States.  That  calling  is  ex- 
ercised chiefly  in  Lawrence,  Ix?avenworth,  Topeka  and 
Wicrhita.  Topeka  is  the  largest  in  this  n'spwt.  Much 
work  goes  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Ix)uis,  both  in  Missouri. 

Kansas  City. — A  large  city  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  lying  on  the  Missouri  River.  It 
is  the  printing  centre  for  Western  Missouri  and  for  much 
of  Kansas.  Twelve  dailies  and  thirty-two  oth<T  news- 
pa  i>frs  are  published  here.  IMnting  lias  been  carried  on 
m  this  city  since  1854. 

Kapitalchen  (Ger.).— Small  capitals. 

Kapitalsteg  (Ger.).— Tlie  piece  of  furniture  put  at 
the  hciid  of  a  page. 

Kapltel  (Ger.).— Cliapter. 

Karren  (Ger.).— The  coftin  (of  a  press),  the  bed,  the 
carriage. 

KaQtenbein  Machine. — A  typesetting  machine  on 
the  gravity  system,  first  shown  to  the  public  in  London 


in  1872.  It  is  a  neat  and  compact  apparatus,  made  of 
iron,  and  stuiding  about  as  high  as  a  man.  The  differ- 
ent letters  are  arranged  vertically  in  a  series  of  channels 
of  just  the  size  to  hold  them.  Each  letter  lies  on  its  side. 
When  the  key  is  struck  a  letter  is  pushed  out  of  its  place 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  channels  and  falls  through 
converging  gn>oves  to  a  place  where  it  IxKJomes  a  part 
of  tlie  line  of  composition.  It  is  justified  by  a  second 
operator,  who  takes  a  portion  of  the  long  line  advancing 
towards  him,  spaces  it  properly  and  makes  it  of  the  right 
length.  There  are  no  nicks  upon  the  type  besides  foun- 
dry nicks,  and  the  distribution  is  effected  by  playing  on 
a  keyboard,  each  touch  detaching  a  letter,  which  lalls 
down  a  groove  and  is  adde<l  to  other  letters  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  the  n'verse  of  the  typesetting  operation. 
The  8pee<l  in  distribution  is  about  four  thousand  ems  an 
hour,  which  is  also  the  speed  of  the  compositor  and  jus- 
tifier.  Thus  three  expert  operators  are  required  to  do 
forty  thousand  ems  a  day.  At  one  time  this  apparatus 
was  very  largely  used  in  Europe,  and  a  large  number  of 
machines  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  several 

going  into  the  Times  oflice  in  Chiciigo.  It  is  believed, 
owever,  that  none  are  now  employed  in  this  country. 
Like  all  typesetting  machines,  the  Kastenbein  requires 
careful  handling  and  the  aid  of  experts  in  onler  to  pro- 
duce its  be^t  results.  It  did  not  meet  these  conditions 
on  this  side.    It  is  still  used  in  many  offices  abroad. 

Kattunband  (Ger.). — >[uslin  or  cloth  binding. 

Keep  Doism. — An  instniction  to  use  capitid  letters 
somewhat  sparingly. 

Keep  In. — This  is  a  caution  either  given  to  or  re- 
solved on  by  the  compositor  when  tliere  may  be  doubt 
of  driving  out  his  matter  l>eyond  his  counting  off,  where- 
fore he  sets  close  to  keep  in.  Keep  out,  the  practice  con- 
trary to  the  preceding. — JStoiter. 

Keep  Standing. — Type  kept  in  abeyance  pending 
possibility  of  use  or  reprint.    Much  type  is  set  on  news- 

Sapers  which  never  is  printed,  althougli  desirable,  as  it  is 
nven  out  by  more  desinible  matter.    This  is  kept  stand- 
ing as  long  as  there  is  possibility  of  use. 

Keep  Up. — An  instruction  to  use  capitals  somewhat 
freely.  To  keep  up  style  is  to  follow  the  usages  of  an 
office  with  strictness  in  reganl  to  capitalizing,  orthog- 
niphy.  punctuation,  hyphenizing  and  division. 

Keile  (Ger.).— Quoins. 

Keilen  (Ger.).— To  quoin  up. 

Keilkasten  (Ger.).— The  quoin-box. 

Keilrahme  (Ger.). — A  chase. 

Keiltreiber  (Ger.).— A  shooting-stick. 

Keimer,  Samuel,  was  an  employer  of  Franklin  in 
Philadelphia.  I  le  was  bred  to  priming  in  London,  where 
he  married,  and  leaving  his  wife  in  London  came  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  an  office  in  1723.  His 
matt^rials  were  an  old  damaged  press  and  a  small  cast  of 
worn-out  English  types,  contiiine<l  in  one  pair  of  cast\s. 
He  wore  a  long  beard  and  had  peculiar  religious  notions, 
using  a  phraseology  somewhat  similar  to  the  Quakers. 
He  W}is  unsuccessnil  in  business,  and  in  1V2S  or  1729 
removed  to  Barbados.  Franklin  characterizes  him  as  a 
knave. 
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Kellogg,  A.  N.,  nae  of  tlic  Invontora  at  the  syntetn 
of  producing  partly  printed  sheets,  was  bom  in  1BS4. 
He  WH8  bred  IIS  a  printer.  In  1861  he  was  publishing 
a  weekly  paper  at  Biiraboo,  Wis.,  when  the  man  who 
worked  for  nini  went  to  the  wiir.  In  the  emergency  he 
eent  to  the  nearest  dully  paper  and  obtained  a  half-sheet 
supplement  printed  on  both  sides,  t«  be  folded  in  wiUi 
his  own  half  sheet.  As  he  folded  them  together  the 
idea  came  to  him  of  having  the  paper  in  one  whole  sheet, 
with  the  outside  or  Inside  pages  printed  at  the  central 
office,  OS  was  preferred.  He  tried  it  and  the  business 
grew.  In  16S5  Mr.  Kellogg  began  printing  these  aids 
himself,  founding  the  Kellogg  Newspaper  Company  at 
Chicago.  At  the  time  of  hie  death,  March  80, 1886,  be 
was  printing  over  one  thousand  different  newspapers. 
He  was  Hfty-four  years  old. 

Eentackv.— One  of  the  States  lying  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Settlement  began  Just  before  the  Revolution, 
but  all  villages  were  very  small,  and  no  newspaper  was 
begun  before  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  at  Lexington,  on 
August  18.  1787.  Printing  had  becu  ciirried  on  there 
from  the  previous  year  by  John  Bradford,  and  the  news- 
paper was  published  by  J.  &  F.  Bradford.  No  record 
exists  of  the  establishment  of  a  press  in  most  of  the  other 
towns.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  perio<li- 
cals  issued  in  1810  was  IT ;  in  1840,  88 ;  in  1850,  02 ;  in 
1860,  77 ;  in  1870,  89  ;  in  1880,  205.  and  in  1890,  257. 
The  number  of  publications  in  1880  was  11  dailies,  160 
weeklies  and  B4  other  periodicals ;  in  1890  there  were  20 
dailies,  180  weeklies  and  49  otiier  periodicals.  Most  of 
the  larger  work  in  the  Stale  is  done  at  Louisville,  or  goes 
across  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  and  the  Missintiippi 
to  St.  Louis.  Frankfort  and  Lexington  are  the  largest 
towns  for  printing  outside  of  Louisville,  but  that  is  the 
only  city  which  has  large  facilities. 

Kerned  Lettera.— These  are  letters  of  which  a  por- 
tion projects  over  tlie  body.  The  Italic /is  the  most 
noteworthy,  being  kerned  at  both  ends.  The  projec- 
tions are  very  liable  to  break  off.  At  the  beginning  and 
end  of  stereotype  lines,  where  a  kerned  letter  occurs,  a 
thin  space  should  be  inserted,  so  that  the  end  may  not  be 
shaved  off  when  the  plute  is  trimmed,  Tlierc  are  some 
words  in  which  such  combinations  occur  after  f  that  thin 
spaces  must  be  placed  between  them.  To  avoid  this, 
several  letters  are  cast  together,  such  as  fl.  fl,  ff,  fll  and 
ffl,  and  formerly,  before  the  abolition  of  the  long  f,  there 
were  one  or  two  others.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  rid  of  this  kerning,  which  is  troublesome  in 
the  type-foundry  as  well  as  in  the  composing-Toom  ;  but 
they  have  all  been  unsuccessful,  althou^  Boston  foun- 
dries have  been  casting  them  for  yesis.  The  best  known 
early  effort  was  that  of  I.ord  Stanhope  about  1800,  but  it 
was  again  attempted  in  Cincinnati  about  1850.  The  de- 
fect in  the  Stanhope  and  Cincinnati  plans  seems  to  have 
been  that  tlie  onlv  thing  which  was  done  was  to  change 
the  curve  of  the  beak,  thus  cramping  it  and  making  it 
deformed.  It  would  be  better  to  nave  it  turn  back  m  a 
curve  from  the  beginning.  There  are  certain  badly  cut 
fonts  of  type  in  which  the  plan  of  bearing  off  some  let- 
ters from  others  must  l>e  adopted  in  a  simuar  manner  to 
that  used  with  kerned  letters,  and  there  arc  occnsionul 
combinations  in  all  languages  in  which  this  must  be  re- 
sorted to  where  f  strikes  against  another  tall  letter,  as  in 
Lof  borough. 

Kettle -Stitch. —The  chain-stiteh  which  the  sewer 
makes  at  the  head  and  tail  of  a  book.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  cither  chain-stitch  or  cateh-up  stitch,  but 
is  probiibly  from  the  Qerman  Kette,  a  cliaiu. 

Klddar  Preas. — A  Job  machine  manufactured  in 
Boston  which  uses  a  roll  of  paper.  It  fi'eiis  and  cuts 
the  paper  as  may  be  needed.  Several  other  kinds  of  ma- 
chines are  akio  manufactured  which  are  known  by  the 


with  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  becoming  free  on  April  2, 1838, 
and  after  two  years'  work  as  a  Joumeymao  Joined,  in 
Sansom  street,  Alexander  Baird,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
apprentice,  under  the  Srm-name  of  King  &  Baird.  Hie 
house  was  very  successful  and  did  an  exceedingly  large 
amount  of  business.  Mr.  King  mastered  the  German 
language,  and  they  bad  the  lugest  Goman  printtng- 
office  ever  conducted 
b  y  Americans.  He 
was  a  man  of  great 
energy,  a  member  of 
Ttmny  societies,  twice  a 
presidential  elector, 
president  of  an  iosur 
RQce  companv  and 
■erved  maeveralnunor 

Sohtical  offices  He 
led  at  Uie  close  of 
September  1868 

King's  Frlnteis. 
— Those  persons  who  , 
by  royal  appointment 
in  England  have  eie 
cutcd  the  printmg  of 
certain  privileged 
books      Originally 

but  of  late  the  Bible 
bas  conatituted the 
chief  work  The  pnnlers  are  In  the  foUowing  order 
15-8  F  Flower  1575  Thomas  Wilkes  1577  Christo- 
pher Barker  1560  Christopher  and  Robert  Barker 
1602  Cbnstopher  Barker  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
Robert  and  grandson  of  Christopher  1616  Robert  Bar 
ker  brother  of  the  younger  Christiyiber  1827  Norton 
&  Bill :  1635,  Cliarles  and  Hattliew  Barker,  also  brothers 
of  the  younger  Christopher ;  1645,  heirs  of  Christopher 
Barker ;  1676,  Newcomb  &  Hills ;  167-.  John  Baskett ; 
1713,  Tooke  &  Barber,  to  begin  in  1789,  but  sold  to 
Baskett ;  1769,  Charles  Eyre ;  1770,  WUliam  Strahnn,  a 
share ;  1799,  Charles  Eyre,  Andrew  Btrahan  and  John 
Beeves;  180-,  Charles  Eyre  and  Andrew  Strahan  ;  1830, 
Andrew  Strahan,  Qeorge  Eyre  and  Andrew  Spottis- 
woode,  succeeded  by  George  Edward  Eyre  and  W  illiam 
Spottiswoode,  the  three  previous  members  having  died ; 
1860,  George  Edward  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode. 
liie  terms  of  appointment  were  for  thirty  years.  For 
brief  periods  there  were  also  other  persons  who  had  ac- 
quired interests. 

Klsa. — When  rollers  on  a  machine  fret  against  each 
other  they  are  said  to  kiss. 

Klftmmeni  (Ocr.). — Brackets,  crotchets;  In  tabular 
matter,  braces. 

KlalBter  (Qer.).— Paste. 

KleUtem  (Qer.).— To  paste. 

Klopfen  die  Form  (Ger.). — To  plane  down  a  fom. 

Klopf  hola  (Ger.).— A  planer. 

Knealftnd,  Samael,  a  printer  in  Boston  who  began 
business  about  1718.  He  was  very  successful,  and  for 
twenty-flvc  years  was  In  partnership  with  Timothy 
Green.  Much  of  the  time  they  puhlidied  a  newspaper. 
The  chief  work  of  the  firm  was  pnntinga  Bible  for  Daniel 
HcnchniHn,  It  was  in  small  quarto  and  bore  the  imprint 
of  Mark  Baskett,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prosecution  from 
those  In  England  and  Scotland  who  published  the  Bible 
by  a  patent  from  the  crown.  The  fact  of  their  printing 
this  Bible  has  been  doubted  by  bibliographers,  but  with- 
out good  reason.  Thomas  relates  how  he  knew  about 
It  and  why  the  impriut  was  counterfeited.  Anonymous 
works  or  works  with  false  imprints  were  very  frequent 
in  print  in  g-otllces  of  the  lust  century.  Enecland  died  on 
December  14, 1769,  aged  seventy -three. 

Knlb  of  Settlng-Rule.— The  nose  of  the  rule 
which  the  compositor  lifts  up  line  by  line  as  the  type  is 
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Knock  TTp. — To  make  tJic  edges  of  &  heup  of  paper 
atniight  and  square  by  strikme  it  rcpc&tedly  on  the 
opposite  side.  Jog  up  is  more  frequently  used  in  this 
country. 

Knocking -Doim  Iron. — A  piece  of  iron  having  a 
Binall  legin  the  centre  by  which  it  is  secured  In  the  lying 
press.  When  fastened  tucre  it  \b  used  to  pound  or  beat 
with  a  hammer  the  slips  into  the  boards  after  they  ate 
lacc!d  in.  so  that  they  do  not  show  when  the  book  is  cov- 
ered.     Hce  FORWAKDINO. 

KoUaUonleren  (Ger.).— To  coUate. 

KoUock,  Shepard,  the  first  printer  of  a  directory  iu 
New  York,  was  bom  in  Lewes.  Del, ,  in  1T50.  and  learned 
the  art  of  printing  from  William  Goddard  in  Philadel- 
phia, lie  served  m  the  early  pnrt  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  but  resigned  to  establi^  a  patriot  newspaper  at 
Chathnm.  N.  J.  At  the  close  of  the  nar  be  removed  to 
New  York  city  and  cHtabtiabed  a  bookstore  in  Hanover 
stimirt-.  hie  newspaper  then  being  entitled  ttie  New  York 
Gazetteer  and  Country  Journal.  In  December,  1T86,  it 
was  discontinued  for  want  of  support.  The  flrat  New 
York  Directory,  Issued  by  David  Franks,  an  Irish  book- 
keeper, was  issued  in  Muy  of  that  year,  KoUock  being 
tlic  printer.  He  also  published  u  paper  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  which  was  aftfrwarda  transferred  to  Eliza- 
helhtown  in  the  same  Statt.  After  a  time  he  gave  up 
business  in  New  York.  He  published  many  books  in  that 
town,  among  others  the  first  edition  of  Slorse's  Gazet- 
teer, He  retired  from  the  printing  business  in  1819,  held 
the  posiUou  of  postmaster  until  lgii9,  and  for  thirty-flvc 
years  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Essex  County,  N.  J.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  aud  was 
formany  years  an  elder  in  the  Prcsbytenau  Church.  He 
died  on  July  28, 1839. 

Kolon  (Oer.).— Cok)n. 

Kolnnme  (Ger.). — The  page ;  gemde  Kohimno,  even 
page :  uugerade  Kolimine,  odd  page. 

Kolmnnanmaea  (Ger.).— The  measure  for  the  page. 

Kolomnenacbnnren  (Ger.).— Page  cords. 

Kolnninentltel  (Qer.).— The  running  title. 

Kolumnenweise  (Oer.),— In  columns. 

Eomma  (Oer.). — Comma. 

KompletUeren  (Ger.).— To  complete. 

KondlUon  Flnden  (Ger.).— To  find  work. 

Konlg,  IlMedrtch,  the  Inventor  of  the  power-press, 
was  a  German,  bom  in  Eislcben,  iu  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
April  17, 177S.  He  proved  an  apt  student  at  school,  and 
when  sixteen  wt-nt  to  Leipsic,  becoming  an  apprBntice  in 
the  printing-office  of  Breitkopf  >k  Ilftrtcl.  He  saw  bow 
slowly  the  printing-press  performed  its  labors,  iind  de- 
vised plans,  as  he  believed,  for  uccelemting  its  motion. 
He  was  unable  to  get  means  to  carry  his  ideas  into  oie- 
cutioa,  as  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  m  progress,  and  that 
section  of  the  country  was  devastated.  His  merits  as  a 
workman,  however,  attracted  attention,  and  he  received 
an  inntatlon  from  the  Russian  government  to  take  con- 
trol of  an  office  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  to  do  the 
State  work.  He  went  there,  but  found  that  he  could  not 
overcome  the  obstacles  thrown  into  his  way  by  oftlcials 
and  by  red  tape.  Ho  therefore  returned  to  Ocnnuny.  and 
shortly  after  went  to  England,  rcncbiug  that  countrj'  in 
1807.  Thomas  Bcnslcy,  an  eminent  printer,  liccame  in- 
tereste<l  in  tlie  projects  of  the  young  Gennan,  and  fur- 
nished money  enough  to  cany  on  the  work.  A  model 
was  first  ccwutnict«l.  and  on  March  29.  ItilO.  a  patent 
iras  taken  out    He  had  as  an  assistant  Andrew  P.  Bauer, 


another  German,  who  was  an  expert  nuu'binlst.  To- 
gether tticy  worked  on  the  plans,  making  cbnuiges  as  they 
saw  them  to  be  necessary,  imtil  in  April,  1811,  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  first  work  printed  by  it  being  dieet  II  of  the 
Annual  Itegister,  it  is  said  at  tne  rate  of  eight  hundred 
impressions  an  hour.  Two  other  Ixindou  printers  joined 
them,  and  a  new  patent  was  taken  out  shortly  after,  the 
former  machine  having  been  simplificil.  In  this  second 
machine  the  impression  was  given,  not  by  a  screw,  but 
by  the  form  alternately  passing  untler  and  giving  on  im- 
pression at  one  of  two  cylinders  at  either  end  of  the 

A  machine  with  a  single  cylinder  on  this  model  was 
erected  and  shown  to  the  newspaper  proprietors  of  Lon- 
don in  1B13.  John  Walter  of  the  Times  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  ex- 
hibition that  he  or- 
dered two  double- 
cylinder  machines  on 
this  plan.  The  con- 
struction of  these  ma- 
chines was  attended 
with  much  difficulty 
owing  to  the  lack  of 
erienceoftbecon 
I  and  the  o 
position  of  the  wor 
men,  and  KOnigs 
path  was  filled  with 
many  disappoint 
ments.  Onewoscom 
plcted,  however,  m 
1814.  On  November 
29  of  that  year  tbe 
Times  announctd 
that  it  had  been 
printed  by  machin 
ery.  The  pres.smen  m  that  office  bod  been  kept  waiting 
for  late  news,  tbe  forms  being  held  bark  when  at  about 
6  o'clock  in  the  mommg  thej  wtre  surpnsed  by  the  an 
pearance  of  the  sheets  freshly  worked.  They  were  told 
that  the  Times  of  that  ihiy  had  been  printed  on  a  ma- 
chine, but  that  none  of  the  men  would  lose  anything  in 
consequence  of  this,  as  their  wages  would  be  continued 
until  other  employment  could  be  found  for  them.  This 
machine  could  produce  eleven  hundred  impressions  an 

The  partnership  between  KOnig  and  Bensley  became 
stroinea  after  this  time.  Machines  were  made  suitable 
for  Bensley's  work,  but  KOnig  conceived  the  idea  that 
Bensley  did  not  desire  him  to  be  successful  except  so  for 
as  the  machines  could  be  used  In  Bensley's  office.  K5nig 
accoidingly  left  England,  and  begun  in  11^17  with  his 
friend  Bauer  the  manufacture  of  printing-presses  in  the 
village  of  Oberzell.  in  Bavaria,  where  there  waa  a  buikl- 
ing  formerly  used  as  a  monastery  wliicb  be  was  able  to 
obtain  from  the  govemnicnt  on  easy  terms.  Tbe  work- 
shop in  Bavaria  began  turning  out  presses  in  1822,  the 
peasants  having  in  the  meantune  been  educated  as  ma- 
chinists, and  from  that  time  until  the  present  the  estab- 
lishment of  K5nlg  &  Bauer  has  remained  one  of  the  most 
reapeftable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest,  press-building 
manufactories  in  Germany.  Konig  die<l  on  March  81, 
1838,  aud  was  buried  nt  bis  own  reifuest  in  the  orchard 
adjoining  the  monastery.  Bauer  ditil  in  1860,  K6nig*9 
successors  were  his  two  sons,  Wilbelm  and  Frieilrich.  A 
m<mument  has  lately  been  erected  to  him  at  Eislcben. 

Much  disciissiou  has  taken  place  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  KOnig  and  Nicholson  In  respect  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  by  cylinders.  Nichols<ni  whs  a  scientific 
wrilerof  repute  who  in  I7B0  received  a  patent  for  a  ma- 
chine for  printing  in  which  we  may  sec  tlic  germ  of  the 
[>resent  printing-press;  but  he  never  took  the  pains  to 
ruluce  Ills  theory  to  practice,  and  hisolainisare  like  those 
of  the  Morauis  of  Woreeslcr  to  the  invention  of  the  slcam- 
cnglne.  The  Inventor  of  a  machine  is  not  he  who  has 
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thought  out  a  plan,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  by  which 
a  tiling  can  be  accomplished ;  it  is  he  who  resolutely  sets 
to  woA  and  conquers  the  difficulties  and  show^s  the  ma- 
chine in  openition.  In  this  sense  K5nig  was  the  inventor 
of  the  power-press.  Nicholson's  ideas  had  remained  bar- 
ren. Perhaps  no  patent  was  ever  more  fruitful  in  ideas 
than  that  in  which  he  explained  what  might  be  done. 
The  enemies  of  K5niff  assert  that  his  work  on  the  press 
was  a  failure  until  he  became  conversant  with  the  specifi- 
cations in  Nicholson's  patent,  lie  then  abandoned  what 
he  had  been  doing,  and  began  working  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  1790,  success  attending  his  efforts. 

The  relative  share  which  the  two  men  htid  in  the  dis- 
covery has  been  discussed  in  a  volume  by  William  Blades 
in  favor  of  Nicholson,  and  in  another  by  Theodore  Goebel 
in  favor  of  K5nig.  AH  of  the  known  facts  are  contained 
in  these  two  volumes. 

Konig  Machine. — The  first  i)ractical  printing- 
machine  designed  by  Friedrich  KOnig,  a  German. 

Kopf  (Ger.). — A  head;  the  top  of  a  newspaper. 
Kopftitel,  a  caption  ;  also  a  headline  or  page-heading  of 
a  book,  running  in  the  same  manner  throughout  the  en- 
tire book. 

Korrektor  (Ger.). — The  proof-reader. 

Korrektur  (Ger.). — The  proof. 

Korrektursange  (Ger.). — The  tweezers. 

Korrekturzelchen  ((Jer.). — Tlie  marks  made  by  the 
proof-reader. 

Konigleren  (Ger.). — To  correct. 

KonigieraiiikellialLen  (Ger.). — A  wooden  con- 
trivance used  to  hold  tlie  type  necessary  to  make  correc- 
tions in  the  form. 

Koster  or  Coster,  Lourens  Janszoon,  the  sup- 
posed inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Holland  bt^tween 
the  years  1420  and  1440.  The  first  claim  for  precedence 
for  IloUand  in  this  matter  came  from  a  writer  named 
Coomhert,  and  this  was  repeated  by  an  Itsdian  named 
Guicciardini,  but  it  met  its  first  detailed  statement  in 
Junius's  Batjivia  in  1588,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  twenty  years  before.  Under  other  heads  have 
been  given  what  is  really  known  about  the  invention. 
Junius  says : 

"I  resume  the  history  of  our  oWn  city  (Haarlem),  to 
which,  I  assert,  the  chief  honor  of  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  is  justly  due ;  and  which,  I  maintain, 
may  be  assert^  with  the  greatest  justice  as  of  its  own 
and  native  right.  There  is,  however,  an  ancient  opinion 
which  alone  eclipses  our  splendor,  which  is  inscribed  in 
the  minds  of  some  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  in  by  fire ;  so 
deeply  rooted  that  no  mattock,  no  wedce,  no  pickaxe  is 
able  to  eradicate  or  destroy  it.  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion  they  pertinaciously  believe  that  the  forms  of  let- 
ters with  which  books  are  printed  were  first  discovered 
at  Mentz,  a  celebrated  and  ancient  city  of  Germany.  Oh 
that  I  could  obtain  by  a  wish  that  incredible  power  of 
onitory  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  Cameades, 
who  is  reported  to  have  defended  nothing  he  did  not 
prove,  to  have  attacked  nothing  he  did  not  overturn — so 
tliat  I,  the  advocate  of  truth,  might  be  able  to  recall  from 
exile  to  its  native  right  that  fugitive  praise,  and  to  raise 
this  trophy,  which  indeed  I  womd  not  desire  on  any  other 
accoimt  but  that  truth,  correctly  designated  by  an  an- 
cient poet  as  the  daughter  of  Time,  or  (as  I  am  accus- 
U)med  to  call  her)  the  test  of  Time,  may  at  length  be 
discovered,  and  that  she,  although  hidden,  acconiing  to 
Democritus,  in  the  deepest  well,  may  be  brought  to 
light ! 

"  If  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  were  not  unwilling 
to  engage  in  a  glorious  combat  concerning  the  invention 
of  letters:  these  arrogating  to  themselves  their  inven- 
tion imder  the  guidance  of  God,  when  they  boast  of  their 
tables  called  in  their  lan^ua^e  '  written  by  God  ; '  and  the 
others  glorying  in  havmg  mtroduced  letters  (to  the  in- 
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vention  of  which  they  assert  a  claim)  into  Greece  at  the 
time  when  Cadmus,  transported  in  a  Phoenician  vessel, 
first  instructed  the  ignorant  Greeks :  if,  a^in,  the  Athe- 
nians claim  the  same  praise  for  their  own  King  Cecrops, 
and  the  Thebans  for  liinus ;  while  Tacitus  and  Philos- 
tratus  bestow  the  glory  of  the  invention  on  Palamedes 
the  Argive ;  and  Hyginus  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
Latin  chanicter  to  Carmen ta,  the  mother  of  Evander :  if, 
therefore,  all  nations  have  not  blushed  to  seize  for  them- 
selves, as  the  peculiar  right  of  each,  this  glory,  which  is 
involved  in  so  much  doubt  and  controversy,  what  should 
hinder  us  from  reseeking  the  possession  of  that  praise 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
right,  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  by  the  culpable 
negligence  of  our  ancestors  ?  I  am  indeed  uninfluenced 
by  any  feeling  of  envy  or  malevolence  to  assert  any  claim 
for  one  by  calumniating  or  detracting  from  another.  If, 
on  the  authority  of  Plutareh,  the  evidence  of  that  man  is 
most  untrustworthy,  who,  bound  by  no  favors  received, 
or  by  any  partiality  or  friendship,  speaks  boldly  and  free- 
ly what  he  thinks,  my  testimony  is  surely  entitled  to 
credit,  since  I  claim  no  relationship  with  the  dead,  his 
heirs  or  his  posterity,  and  have  no  favor  or  benefit  to  ex- 
pect from  them.  In  what  I  have  undertaken  I  have  been 
mtluenced  solely  by  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  I  shall  therefore  mention  what  I  have  leam«i 
from  old  men  re'spectable  for  their  authority,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  public  ser\ices,  who  have  asserted  that 
they  had  their  information  from  the  best  authority,  viz., 
their  own  ancestors,  whose  testimony  ought  to  have  due 
weiglit  in  determining  the  truth. 

"There  dwelt  in  Ilaarlem,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  yeiirs  ago,  in  a  public  edifice  of  some  mag- 
nificence (as  the  fabric  which  still  remains  can  attest), 
overlooking  the  market-place,  opposite  the  Royal  Palace, 
a  man  named  Laurentius  Johannes,  sumamcd  Custos  or 
^dituus,  because  his  family,  by  hereditary  ri^ht,  pos- 
sessed an  honorable  and  lucrative  office  distinguishea  by 
that  title.  To  this  man  the  world  is  indebted  for  an  art 
more  truly  \vorthy  of  the  laurel  than  that  which  binds  the 
brow,  for  by  the  clearest  right,  and  by  the  most  solemn 
assertions,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  inventor 
of  printing. 

*'  Walking  in  a  wood  near  the  city  (as  was  the  custom 
of  opulent  citizens  on  festivals  or  after  dinner),  he  began 
to  cut  letters  on  the  bark  of  a  beech  tree,  which  he,  for 
the  sake  of  amusement,  pressed  on  paper,  in  an  inverted 
order,  for  his  grandchildren  to  imitate.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  this,  and  being  a  man  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  he 
began  to  meditiite  greater  things,  and  being  assisted  by 
his  son-in-law,  Peter  Thomas  (who  had  four  sons,  who 
almost  all  attained  consular  dignity,  and  whom  I  mention 
to  show  that  the  art  owed  its  origin,  not  to  a  low  family, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  of  distinguished  rank  arid 
consideration),  he  invented  a  more  glutinous  and  tena- 
cious kind  of  ink,  perceiving  that  the  common  ink  spread 
and  produced  blots.  He  then  formed  wooden  tablets,  or 
pages  with  letters  cut  upon  them.  Of  this  kind,  I  have 
myself  seen  an  anonymous  work,  written  in  the  vernac- 
ular tongue,  entitled  Speculum  nostras  Salutis,  the  first 
rude  essiiy,  printed  not  on  both  sides  but  on  opposite 
pages  onfy,  the  reverse  sides  being  pasted  together  to 
conceal  their  naked  defomiity.  These  types  of  beech  he 
afterwards  changed  for  lead,  and  after  that  for  pewter, 
a«  being  a  more  hard  and  durable  substance;  from  the 
remains  of  which  thosi*  old  wine-pots  were  cast  that  are 
still  visible  in  the  mansion  of  which  I  have  spoken,  look- 
ing towards  the  market-place,  and  which  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  his  grandson,  Gerard  Thomas,  who  died  a 
few  yeiirs  since  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  whom  I  here 
mention  with  resi>ect  as  a  most  honorable  gentleman. 
The  curiosity  of  men  Ls  natundly  attracted  by  a  new  in- 
vention ;  and  when  a  commodity  never  before  seen  be- 
came an  object  of  gainful  profit,  the  love  of  the  art 
be(uime  more  general,  and  work  and  workmen  (the  first 
cause  of  misfortune)  were  multiplied.    Amongst  those 
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so  employed  was  one  John  Fanstiis.  Whether  he  was, 
as  I  suspect,  ominously  so  called,  faithless  and  unlucky 
to  his  master,  and  whether  that  retilly  was  his  name.  I 
shall  not  here  inquire,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
silent  shades  of  those  who  suiTer  from  a  consciousness 
of  the  sins  they  have  committed  in  this  life.  This  per- 
son, bound  by  otith  to  keep  the  invention  a  secret,  as  soon 
as  he  supposed  he  knew  the  method  of  joining  the  let- 
ters together,  the  method  of  casting  the  types,  and  other 
matters  belonging  to  the  art,  having  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  Christmas  Eve,  whilst  all  were  employed  m  the 
customary  lustnil  sacrifices,  puts  together  all  his  master's 
tools  connected  with  the  art,  seizes  all  the  types,  elopes 
from  his  house,  accompanied  by  one  other  tliief  as  an  ac- 
complice, proceeds  first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to  Cologne, 
and  at  length  settles  at  Mentz.  Here  he  considered  him- 
self safe  from  the  reach  of  his  pursuers,  as  in  an  asylum 
where  he  might  carry  on  a  gainful  trade  with  the  fruits 
of  his  iniquity.  Clear  it  certainlv  is,  that,  in  about  a  year 
after  this,  about  A.  D.  1442,  the  l[)octrinale  of  Alexander 
Gallus,  a  grammar  in  much  repute  at  that  time,  and  the 
Tractsof  Peter  of  Spain,  were  brouglit  out  here  with  those 
very  types  which  Laurentius  made  use  of  at  Hmirlem. 

*'  This  Ls  the  account  I  liave  heard  from  veuenible  men, 
worthy  of  credit,  to  whom  the  story  had  bt»en  delivered, 
like  a  burning  torch  transferred  from  hand  to  lunul ;  and 
I  have  myself  met  many  other  persons  who  corroborate 
and  confirm  their  statements  by  the  similarity  of  their 
testimony.  I  remember  that  the  instructor  of  my  youth, 
Nicholas  Gallius,  a  mtm  distinguished  by  an  accurate 
and  retentive  memory,  and  venerable  for  his  years  and 
character,  has  mentioned  to  me  that  he  more  than  once, 
when  a  boy,  heard  one  Cornelius,  a  bookbinder  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  office,  and  lived  to  the  a^e  of  eightv, 
relate  with  great  emotion  the  whole  transaction,  describe 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  art,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  tis  he  had  received  the  account 
from  his  master.  Whenever  the  conversation  turned 
upon  this  subject,  he  would  burst  into  tears  and  betray 
most  violent  emotion,  both  on  account  of  the  robbery 
committed  on  his  master,  and  of  the  glory  of  which  he 
was  so  unjustly  deprived.  He  used  to  call  down  the 
most  frightful  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  thief,  and 
execrate  the  memorv  of  those  nights  which  he  had  passed 
with  him  as  his  bedfellow.  This  accoimt  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  that  of  (Juirinus  Talesius,  tlie  Burgomaster, 
who  had  it  almost  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  Cor- 
nelius himself.  The  love  of  Truth,  so  generally  the 
parent  of  envy  and  hatred,  has  induced  me  to  enter  into 
this  detail,  in  the  defense  of  which,  so  far  am  I  from  any 
desire  to  forfeit  my  recognizance,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
I  feel  more  determined  in  proportion  to  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it. 

•*  In  defending  it,  our  city  will  recover  the  honor  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled,  and  the  arrogance  of  tliose  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  lay  claim  Vo  and  possess  the  right 
which  belongs  to  another,  will  cease.  This  truth,  I  fear, 
may  perhaps  be  disregarded ;  but  though  prejudice  may, 
amongst  light  and  careless  men,  prevail  above  the  argu- 
ment which  is  founded  upon  authentic  information,  I 
shall  ever  derive  consolation  and  delight  from  the  recol- 
lection of  having  manfully  defended  the  claims  of  this 
city  and  of  the  true  invention." 

There  are  a  number  of  improbabilities  in  this  story. 
Elsewhere  has  been  given  a  relation  of  the  invention  of 
printing  as  derived  from  other  sources.  It  would  seem 
that  the  art  was  on  its  way  many  years  before  a  book  was 

Bublished,  but  Koster  overcame  each  difficulty  with  ease. 
ie  cut  reversed  types  of  wood,  invented  a  more  tenacious 
kind  of  ink,  changed  his  wooden  types  first  to  lead,  after- 
wards to  pewter,  and  perfected  his  art  early  enough  to 
have  his  tools  stolen  in  1441.  The  inventor  of  printing, 
according  to  the  Dutch,  was  Lou  reus  Janszoon  Koster,  a 
man  of  weight  and  substimce,  who  had  been  slieriff  and 
councillor.  No  such  man  lived,  according  to  the  archives 
of  Haarlem,  which  are  still  preserved .    Laurens  Janszoon 


filled  these  high  employments,  but  he  died  in  1 4^.  I^u- 
rens  Janszoon  Koster  was  a  tallow  chandler  and  an  inn- 
keeper from  1441  to  1483.  Repeated  entries  show  these 
facts.  Nothing  which  substantiates  the  statement  that 
either  of  them  invented  or  used  types  is  to  be  found  in 
the  archives.  A  striking  fact  in  tnis  connection  is  that 
no  printing  is  known  to  exist  whicli  can  safely  be  attrib- 
uted to  him.  If  Haarlem  was  the  cradle  of  printing  it 
was  a  cradle  from  which  the  child  disappeared  very  early. 
The  flight  of  John  Faustus,  with  the  types,  on  Christmas 
Eve  does  not  tally  with  what  we  know  about  Fust  or 
about  Gutenberg.  The  latter  was  not  a  servant  or  a 
workman.  He  had  property  of  his  own.  and  at  about 
tliis  time  was  known  to  be  in  Strasbourg.  Fust  was  a 
wciilthy  goldsmith.  Had  he  been  a  poor  man  in  1441, 
and  then  been  employed  by  Koster,  afterwa wis  acquiring 
property,  he  would  not  have  needed  to  have  gone  into 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  in  1450  for  carrying  on  print- 
ing, because  he  would  have  known  the  art  himself  and 
would  have  required  no  inventor  or  skillful  artisan  with 
him.  The  two  books  mentioned  by  Junius  as  printed  in 
1442  do  not  exist,  nor  have  they  been  seen  since  his  time. 
It  would  have  been  folly  to  flee  to  Amsterdam,  only  a 
few  miles,  with  plunder.  The  law  would  have  speedily 
righted  the  owner.  Cornelius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  conttimporary  with  the  invention,  but  to  have  heard  of 
it  afterwanls.  A  most  important  point  is  that  Erasmus, 
the  most  eminent  literary  character  of  the  day,  himself  a 
Hollimder,  ascribes  the  honor  of  the  invention  to  Mentz. 
His  abilities  and  his  acquaintance  were  such  that  if  there 
liad  been  any  valid  claims  on  the  part  of  Holland  he  would 
liave  been  certiun  to  know  about  them.  A  singular  thing 
is  that  Koster  did  not  go  on  with  lii^  work,  even  if  h£ 
types  were  stolen.  It  would  not  have  been  difilcult  for  a 
man  of  such  abilities  as  the  printer  of  the  legend  to  have 
replaced  his  tools,  although  it  would  have  taken  time ; 
but  no  printing  between  1441  and  1483  in  Haarlem  is 
known.  All  that  the  archives  disclose  about  Koster  is 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Jan  Koster,  who  died  in  1436. 
From  1441  to  1447  he  sold  candles,  oil  and  soap.  He  gave 
up  this  business  to  his  sister,  Ghertruit  Jan  Kosters  doch- 
ter,  and  in  1451  was  a  wine-seller.  The  Count  of  Ooster- 
vant  had  a  dinner  on  October  8,  1453,  at  his  house ;  in 
1474  he  paid  war  taxes ;  and  in  1483  he  paid  toll  on  his 
goods  at  the  ferry  when  he  left  town.  It  is  not  known 
when  or  where  he  died.  A  dining  association  in  Haarlem 
enters  his  name  in  1436  as  successor  to  his  father.  In 
1^  his  rights  in  the  association  had  passed  into  other 
hands.  There  is  a  pedigree  extant,  made  about  1450, 
which  contains  a  claim  for  Koster.  It  says:  **Sijn 
tweede  wi  jff  was  Lourens  Janssoens  Costers  dochter.  die 
de  erste  print  in  die  werlt  brocht  Anno  1446."  Being 
translatea  it  is:  *'His  second  wife  was  Lourens  Jans- 
soens Coster's  daughter,  who  brought  the  first  print  into 
the  world  in  the  year  1446."  This  is  not  as  early  a  date 
as  Junius  gives,  and  the  word  print  may  have  meant  a 
block-book,  an  image-print,  a  playing-canl,  or  a  book 
from  movable  types.  It  does  not  lussert  the  last,  and  the 
other  fonns  of  printing,  it  is  well  known,  had  then  l)een 
in  existence  for  some  time.  Little  importiuice,  however, 
can  be  attached  to  this  pedigree,  as  it  was  compiled  so 
long  after  the  events  it  relates  and  probably  from  hear- 
say. Nothing  more  is  known  about  Koster  in  any  way. 
Since  Junius  proclaimed  his  belief  in  the  invention  of 
printing  by  Koster  tliat  faith  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Dutch  mition.  Innumerable  festivals  and  celebrations 
of  the  discovery  have  Ix'en  matle  in  the  various  cities  of 
Holland,  and  its  authenticity  has  been  inculcated  stead- 
ily there.  Met»rman  was  the  first  principal  writer  who 
sought  out  additional  particulars  corroborative  of  the 
account  of  Junius  and  placed  the  details  before  the  world. 
One  circumstance  that  he  dwelt  upon  was  a  statement 
in  an  old  English  book  that  Frederick  Corsellis,  who  had 
l)een  a  workman  at  Haarlem,  escaped  to  England,  and 
there  began  the  art  of  printing  at  Oxford,  some  six  years 
earlier  than  Caxton  did  at  Westminster.    As  we  have  no 
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froiluctions  from  HaAiiem  In  tho  yeats  betwL-CD  1450  and 
470  it  waa  supposed  thut  this  would  supply  the  miss- 
ing link  between  Kneter  and  tlie  \a.tet  linown  printers  In 
Ilaarlem  twenty  yeiira  later.  But  Atkyns  declares  that 
the  printer  in  Haariem  waa  Outenbere,  and  an  czaminn- 
tion  of  hi§  book,  witli  its  evidences,  shows  ihat  moat  of 
it  is  fabricated,  and  that  there  is  no  reaaon  for  believing 
that  Oxford  hitd  a  printing-offlcc  about  1468  or  Haarlem 
one  about  1460.  The  assertions  of  Moerman,  however, 
have  since  l>een  followed  by  all  Dutch  writers  except 
Van  der  Linde,  and  the  faith  in  the  so-called  "Koster 
legend  "  is  still  uosbakeD  there. 

A  Btntuo  was  lately  erected  to  Koeter  in  Haarlem. 
Upon  the  pedestal  is  the  following  Inscription ; 


Another  statue  is  in  the  public  gardens. 
Krebblel,  Charles  J.,  a  printer  of  Cincinnati,  was 
born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  February  26,  1849.     He  is 

the  eldest  sou  and  first  child  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Krtlibiel, 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  limg  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Apologist,  tlie  organ 
of  the  German -Bjicaking  Methodists,  who  died  on  July  19, 
1890.  lu  early  life  he  had  himself  been  a  printer,  Cliarles 
J.  Krcbbiel  attended  the  public-schools  of  Cleveland  until 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  became  ratler-boy  to  the 
baiid-pressniaii  in  tlie  poster  depart  men  C  of  the  Clevelanil 
I..cader  job-rooms,  tie  remained  there  until  he  had  ac- 
Huircd  a  good  knowledge  of  presswork  as  it  wns  prac- 
ticed a  generation  ago,  and  then  entered  the  composing- 
room  of  the  same  ofiice.  He  was  dischiirged  because  of 
his  refusal  to  take  a  case  in  the  news-room  when  his 
comrades  were  on  strike  for  better  nay.  He  nerved  after- 
wards as  an  apprentice  In  the  job  office  of  Oeorge  S. 
Newcomb  &  Co.  in  Cleveland,  aud  in  the  office  of  the 


Toledo  Blade,  removing  to  Cincinnati  and  there  being 
employed  as  a  journeyman  in  the  pressroom  of  Jdin 
Banner,  and  subse- 
quently In  the  com- 
posing-room of  the 
Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. In  1873  he  en- 
tered into  partnership 
with  James  8.  Moss, 
under  the  flrm-name 
of  Kielibiel  &,  Moss. 
On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moss  a  few  yearo  later 
Mr.  Krelibiel  became 
sole  owner  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  is  that  of 
general  book  and  job 


work  of  the  b(»t  kind. 

He   hss   repeatedly 

been  a  delegate  to  the 

annual  conventions  of 

the  United  Typothe- 

tce,  is  president  of  the 

Cincinnati  Typotbetie,  and  is  also  the  president  of  one  of 

the  leading  are  Insurance  companies  in  that  city. 

Kreusohen  (Oer.).— The  cross  (of  a  chase). 

Knlsttenko,  Darld,  the  greatest  Russian  printer. 
was  bom  in  1830,  and  began  woi^  as  a  roller-boy.  His 
employer  was  Oeneral  Davidenko,  who  took  an  Interest 
in  him.  lie  made  him  clerk  and  bookk^jier,  and  fioally 
rented  liis  office  to  him.  It  is  located  in  Kieffe,  in  Bouth- 
em  Russia.  The  building  is  the  finest  structure  in  the 
city.  He  carries  on  letter-press  printing,  engraving, 
lithography  and  binding.  Nearly  a  thousand  hands  are 
employed. 

Knpferstiohe  (Oer.). — Copperplates. 

Enrbel  {Oer.).~The  rounce. 

Karbelriemeii  (Oer.). — The  leather  Btraps  below 
the  bed  in  a  hand-press  which  are  wound  and  unwound 
as  the  form  goes  in  and  out. 

KuMlT  (Ger.).— Italic.  ThU  is  also  spelled  Curriv ; 
Kursivschrift,  tlie  Italic  characters. 
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THE  twelfth  letter,  la  employed  with  medium 
frequciu'T.    In  loner  case  it  is  aa  thin  as  any 

,  ,  letterof toealpbabct.andaometimesdoeBnot 
^^  exceed  a  fifth  of  an  em  in  tbickneas.  The 
^^    capital  beare  no  resembliiucc  to  tlie  lower 

L  in  Latin  flJKnifles  50.  and  with  a  daidi  over  it 
'.  £,  the  English  mark  for  pound  sterling,  is  an 
1  signiflca  libra,  the  Latin  for  pound.  The  other 
<f  pound.  ttiHt  of  weight,  th,  is  from  the  same  word. 
>k  catalogues,  against  the  imprint,  1.  signifies  loco, 

P. — Abbret-iation  for  large  paper  copies  of  works. 
jeL — A  amnii  piece  of  printed  paper  affixed  U 


lamentol.  all  of  the  reaourees  of  the  printing-ofBee 
lavished  upon  tliem  ;  man;  arc  done  in  colors. 
24  by  38  ofl'ers  the  best  aasortoient  for  ordinary 
:  20  by  24  IdcIics  is  the  si/e  for  fine  colored  print- 
ipcra,  and  also  of  painted  orcnunicled  papers.  For 
for  writing-paper  IT  by  22  inches  presents  the  best 
OKnt  of  smtHiblo  thickness  and  price.  Much  of  the 
a  label  printer  eonsista  in  knowing  what  paperaean 
d  and  how  the  sheets  can  be  cut  up.  A  lar^  order 
>ela  am  only  be  douo  with  proper  economy  tty  elce- 
•Ing. 

ael  PtmcheB. — Sharp  steel  dies  of  various  shapes 
tting  labels  in  quantities. 
aeoTB  CFr.). — Jobs. 

bOT-SaTlng  Buleo.^ — Brass  rule  eut  up  into  ecr- 
et«rmiuatc  lengths,  usually  multiples  of  noiipareil 
a,butoecaaiona11y  ofothersizes.  The  typ©■Iound- 
d  fiiniiKhing-gooda  men  manufacture  labor-saving 
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I  all  of  the  various  fncea  that  may  be  required,  and 
'crent  thickneaaes.  The  moHt  usual  kinds  are  dot- 
gbt,  light  and  heavy,  piirallel  light,  and  light, 
,  and  light.  They  are  cut  in  lengths  of  two,  two 
half  and  three  ems,  and  so  on  up  to  forty  or  llfty 
a  tbe  light  faces,  and  for  such  aizca  aa  may  be  de- 
sd  on  the  heavier  faces.  Foundera  will  also  supply 
in  which  certain  small  or  lar^  pieces  shall  be  omit- 
Hooy  founders  stamp  the  size  of  the  piece  on  ita 
10  ttut  tbe  person  who  diatributcs  may  be  able  to 
«  proper  place  io  wliich  each  piece  should  be  put 


without  mcaauring.  Ijabor-aavine  rule  is  usually  kept 
in  cases  made  for  that  purpose,  tkc  small  pteeca  being 
sandwiched  between  the  ptacee  required  for  the  l&rge 
pieces.    Right  and  left  mitred  piecea  arc  also  cut. 

Iiabor-flaving  rules  were  first  thought  of  by  Houghton, 
an  ingenious  English  printer,  about  1846.  The;  came 
into  use  about  1854  in  this  country,  and  have  been  ex- 
tensively employed  ever  since.  In  Job-work  they  sre  in. 
dispensable.  Fifty  years  ago  compositors  cut  their  mlea 
with  sheaiB,  and  then  dressed  iJiem  with  files.  Few  could 
do  Uiis  accurately,  and  a  prititiug-olllce  rarely  had  good 
sheaia  kept  in  a  proper  cotidition.  Rules  were  then  al- 
ways cut  a  trifie  long  to  allow  for  tlie  dresaioc-.  Since 
the  introduction  of  labor-aavlng  rule  table-work  has  be- 
come as  easy  to  set  aa  any  other.  There  ia,  however. 
much  fine  work  upon  which  this  kind  of  rule  is  not  de- 
sirable. It  is  a  good  usage  to  have  no  join  in  a  rule,  and 
a  size  which  has  nut  been  furnished  will  often  be  required. 
After  the  rule  has  been  used  fur  some  time  the  Joining 
liecomes  painfully  apparent.  For  these  reusona  the  Con- 
gressional Printing-office,  which  docs  more  tabular  work 
tban  any  other,  does  not  allow  hibor-savincruletobeuBcd 
in  composition.  Bingle  pieces  are  required,  and  tbcso 
must  be  cut  in  the  office. 

Laoed  In. — When  the  millboards  are  attached  to  the 
volume  by  mcana  of  (lie  slips  l>cing  passed  through  holes 
miade  in  the  boards,  they  arc  said  totH.' laced  in  or  drawn  Id. 

Ladles*  Cards. — The  partlcuLar  ennls  used  for  this 
purpose  in  England  arc  amalls,  size  8}^  by  2}^  inches. 
Any  cards  uaeu  for  ladies'  addreaaes  are  sometimes  thus 
called  in  America. 

I^tge  (Ocr.).— Tbe  gathering. 

lA^n  MacheD  (Ger.).— To  lay  down  the  gather- 
ings. 

Lagennan.  Alexander,  on  inventor,  is  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  is  about  fttty-six  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  aa  an  engineer,  and  many  yeara  ago  made  such 
ioveations  in  manufacturing  matches  that  all  previous 
meUioda  were  abandoned.  By  his  plan  the  cutting  of  the 
wood  into  pieces,  splitting  it  apart,  coating  the  parts  with 
sulphur  and  phoapoorus,  tying  up  the  perteeted  matches 
ana  papering  are  all  automatic.  He  early  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  typesetting  machines,  and  after  twenty 
i'caia  of  toil  invented  one.  which  was  used  both  iu  Eng- 
and  and  Sweden.  In  the  latter  country  it  met  with  more 
favor  than  in  tbe  other,  as  English  compositors  showed 
Qo  desire  to  have  It  work  with  speed.  Mr.  Lagennaa 
became  convinecd  that  he  had  not  attacked  the  problem 
rightly.  ToomuchdependedupouUiecompositor.iindhe 
therefore  delennined  to  produce  a  machuic  which  would 
facilitate  the  workman's  labor  and  make  him  anxious  for 
its  employment.  After  three  years  he  produced  the  small 
machine  descrtlxid  in  the  next  Hrticlc.  In  it  the  type  are 
caught  and  turned  as  they  would  be  by  a  blind  compos- 
itor, solely  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  much  more  quick- 
ly,  certainly  and  tiiurougliiy.  lie  is  also  the  inventor  of 
many  other  mechanical  contrivances.  His  residence  la 
at  JOnkOping.  in  Sweden,  wlierc  he  is  tbe  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  mat(^h  works,  tlie  largest  iu  the  world. 

lAgerman  Typotheter. — This  ia  the  title  of  a  small 
machme  designed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  compodtor,  by 
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which  he  can  use  both  hands  for  setting.  It  consists  of 
a  funnel,  a  feeling  apparatus,  tumbling  contrivances,  an 
ejector  and  a  movable  galley.  The  whole  does  not  oc- 
cupy in  space  more  thjin  a  u)ot  square,  and  weighs  less 
than  fifty  pounds.  The  funnel  is  fixed  in  front  of  the 
space  box  or  letter  t  of  the  case,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  mechanism  is  under  the  case.  Seizing  the  letters  with 
the  right  and  left  hands  alternately,  they  are  dropped 
into  the  funnel,  which  is  lined  with  leather  or  some  other 
smooth  material.  It  is  not  of  consequence  how  the  char- 
acters are  grasped,  whether  upside  down  or  not,  as  the 
machine  finally  rights  them.  When  the  letters  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ciiannel  they  are  caught  by  fingers  and 
moved  along.  If  the  nick  is  to  the  front  and  down  the 
type  is  relei^ed  at  a  certain  distance  and  seized  by  other 
migers,  which  move  it  to  the  point  of  ejectment ;  but  if 
the  nick  is  not  in  the  right  place  the  letter  is  turned  either 
once  or  twice,  as  may  be  desired.  If  right  it  passes  little 
projections ;  if  wrong,  it  is  reversed  or  turned  around. 
When  it  meets  the  letters  which  have  gone  before  all 
alike  have  their  nicks  downward  and  outward.  An  error 
does  not  occur  in  ten  thousimd  letters.  Wlien  the  fingers 
cease  to  hold  the  type  a  rapidly  moving  ejector,  going 
back  and  forth  like  a  fan,  pushes  forwani  the  letter  and 
the  line  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  When  a  line  is  nearly 
completed  a  bell  rings ;  the  compositor  drops  in  a  space 
higher  than  the  line,  and  when  this  arrives  against  the 
galley  the  mechanism  forces  forward  the  words  upon 
Uie  galley,  which  is  open  on  that  side.  This  receptacle, 
as  soon  as  it  lias  received  this  portion  of  matter,  drops 
down  one  line.  Between  these  charactere.  tlien  unjusti- 
fied, and  the  next  is  a  partition  like  a  brass  lead,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  galley.  When  the  receptacle  is  full  it  is 
taken  to  another  place,  where  the  lines  are  pushed  off  mto 
a  stick,  there  being  justified  by  hand. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  by  this  contrivance  as  great  a 
rate  of  speed  can  be  attiiined  as  by  the  larger  and  more 
ponderous  machines.  The  compositor  by  its  use  does 
not  need  to  look  for  the  nicks  upon  the  type  which  he  is 
setting,  and  he  can  use  both  hands  in  picking  up.  It 
is  supposed  from  trials  made  that  this  saving  will  be 
from  80  to  90  per  cent.  Justification  takes  as  long  as  at 
present,  as  does  distribution.  Altogether  it  is  believed 
that  three  compositors  will  do  as  much  as  five  can  now 
accompiisli.  A  justifying-machiue  has  been  completed, 
but  not  yet  shown  in  this  coimtry,  although  used  m  Eng- 
land.   It  justifies  eight  lines  a  minute. 

Laid  Do'Hm. — A  print  strengthened  by  having  a 
piece  of  paper  pasted  on  its  back.  Such  a  print  is  de- 
preciated as  compared  with  others  not  so  treated. 

Laid  Paper. — Paper  having  lines  water-marked  or 
running  through  at  equidistant  mtervals,  ttiese  lines  be- 
ing thin  places  causea  by  the  pressure  of  wires  fastened 
to  the  exterior  of  the  dandy-roll  or  wire-covered  cylinder 
on  the  paper  machine,  under  which  the  paper  passes  and 
by  which  it  is  pressed. 

Laid  Up. — When  a  form  is  printed  off  and  required 
for  distribution  it  is  said  to  be  laid  up  when  washed, 
placed  on  the  board  and  unlocked.  Tne  same  term  is 
applied  to  a  fonn  placed  on  the  imposing  surface  and 
ready  for  correction. 

Laminoir  (Fr.). — A  machine  to  roll  paper  with  pres- 
sure so  as  to  give  it  lustre. 

Lampblack. — The  substance  used  in  printing-ink  to 

f:ive  it  a  black  color.  It  is  the  soot  derived  from  smoke, 
t  is  characterized  by  a  total  absence  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  by  the  exceedingly  minute  state  of  division  of 
which  it  will  admit.  It  may  be  prepared  by  burning 
organic  matters  rich  in  carbon  with  an  imperfect  sup- 
ply of  air  and  providing  means  for  collecting  the  dense 
smoke  or  cotil  produced.  The  substance  now  most  used 
from  which  this  pigment  is  obtained  is  coal-tar,  but  many 
other  substances  are  employed. 

Lang-Duodes  (Ger.).— Long  twelves. 
822 


Language. — ^The  means  by  which  the  thought  of 
one  mind  is  conveyed  to  another.  Among  rude  and  un- 
civiliz^  nations  this  is  chiefly  by  spoken  words  and  by 
signs,  the  signs  being  the  sul^titutes  for  words  or  ideas. 
These  signs  are  veiy  numerous  among  some  nations,  and 
many  tribes  which  do  not  imderstand  the  spoken  words 
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of  each  other  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  a  series  of 
signs.  Lists  have  recently  been  compiled  of  such  sij^s. 
To  some  extent  they  are  used  among  the  most  civilized 
nations,  as,  for  instimce,  beckoning  for  '*  come  hither," 
and  holding  up  a  finger  to  express  one  and  two  fingers 
to  express  two.    Among  deaf-mutes  there  is  a  very  elab- 

UIIKATIO. 

orate  system  of  signs  by  which  many  abstract  ideas  can 
be  represented.  Thus  Dr.  Gallaudet  can  preach  a  dis- 
course and  at  the  same  time  explain  his  meaning  to  those 
of  his  congregation  who  do  not  hear.  The  words  are  not 
generally  imnvidualized.  Mutes  have  also  a  character 
alphabet  taught  in  all  of  their  schools.    All  sounds  are 

pf5xxiif>-aiii^2>zjipiii<ii/x>/^Jj^^x3^ 

XiiililS/fz.lV-«.^/u.X"-)wpf/2-Jtjl-f.iii 
<ll  pill/>ll2.pilll  2.ip3<illiiiX/^^>"P/>-^ 

DSMOnC. 

not  reduced  to  writing,  even  in  the  English.  French  and 
German  languages,  and  some  express  ideas  without  being 
translated  into  wonls.  Before  the  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
lish came  to  America  the  Indians  had  methods  of  repR'- 
senting  ideas  by  drawings.  So  many  suns  meant  so  many 
days ;  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  one  posture  meant 

nOIJICUT  OT  l>QM  IJl4>HOTI*    UApGqTOTBO  IIXO  neKfkAH 

UApnci  Mxo  TOKueroTpo.  noTe?MAK  UApa<|:!iciKii  u<t>pMf 
l>aM  T<t>a  ueu  zix^u  niKAei.    noiiuiiK  UTGpAcf  uMiq  mam 

U(t>OOT*      OYOeXA      NeropOM      HAM      OBOA      u4>pH'f      2UlM 
•  ITOMJCUI      GBOA      MMHOreOTOM       MTAM       OpUIOT.         0T02 

unepeiiTdM'  oI)Otm    enipACuoc    aaaa    ma^uom    eBOA?A 

copno. 

so  many  captives.  Still  another  method  of  representing 
languages  was  hieroglyphicaUy.  At  the  present  day. 
however,  we  generauy  mean  oy  language  the  spoken 
sounds  used  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas, 
and,  secondly,  the  wntten  or  printed  characters  which 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  them.  The  latter,  however, 
do  not  exactly  represent  the  former. 

Two  theories  of  the  origin  of  language  exist.     One  is 
that  tlie  words  were  received  by  Divine  interposition. 
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and  the  second  is  thnt  they  were  a  growth,  the  original 
language  being  a  reproduction  of  the  sounds  of  nature, 
bearing  some  relation  to  the  thing  itself.  Thus,  taking 
the  example  given  in  one  of  our  chief  encyclopsedias, 
where  an  English  visitor  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  a 
Chinese  waiter  some  idea  as  to  the  substance  of  the  dish 

PHCKinCIAM. 

he  was  eating,  he  inquired :  "  Quack,  quack?"  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  * '  Bow-wow  ! "  In  this  case  the  knowl- 
edge was  definite,  but  it  could  not  be  extended  on  the 
same  lines.    How  could  an  apple,  an  orange,  a  pear  and 

OLD  ABAMAIC. 

a  peach  be  distinguished  ?  Most  of  any  lan^ase  must 
have  been  a  growth.  The  miraculous  origin  does  not 
imply  that  more  than  a  few  words  were  given,  and  inter- 
course can  be  carried  on  with  very  few  words.    As  civ- 

•A»)J»  -MtA  Ct^tA)  'MtA*  -aVtAW  'OmXlt  •A^'ltA  'VYItA 
•Mr«  -tTfflA  "At%h  -attl A  'SAtAtf  '^tAVA  'tlfllAA  'taA^  KVIA 

lA^AAV  'Ata  *aAta  '^ttA^j  *aAaAA5ai  •«  'tAflia  'hvviv 

"AA'YtS  VHt"^  -ItWil  -^f  A  -aiTlt  'tAV^tA  •A'AVlh  -V^fllA^ 

''y^'7  'mtna  -flviA*  -mat-^r  -asa  -vaAvt  -jaaivta  'Vt^AA 

•«aA)  'WA)  'taA  'ASA  -atAfl  -mat*  -hH^t  'HMi  'tVA  •««*> 

flAMABITAN. 

ilization  advances  ideas  are  more  complex.  A  recent 
English  writer  asserts  that  the  ordinarv  peasant  of  that 
country,  the  Devonshire  or  Somersetshire  clodhopper, 
knows  no  more  than  two  hundred  words,  and  a  recent 

iHO  ruTH  ]^^w  s^fniBi  rtiPi  crovn  nt  owbn  jns  rM)iin!s 

^^^Mft^^^  .  ^^^^^1^^       teftlK^klA       ka^KkMM^^^       ^■^^^La.a       kH^Ma^       ^M^ft^itaK      bk^kMWlA       ^^^^^^^      ^tt^lAM 

lUK'l    SU'Uil   T1P57    lUll  lU    bTi?K    HttI   www\    \Xr>7     \W\\  TQi 
CmSK  J  Li'l  3iO    w  TiOTTw  ETri^K  }Kv\    X  IIK  'JIM    ilK  TP   UmiJII 

-m  nbmb  mp  totVi  dt  ttub  irn!«  rpn  jTtjnn  "pai  "fwi  fa 
■wn  .Oman  tvq  rp  -^  irnVn  -TOjn  :*Tn«  ot'  '^i-nrn  i-iy 
t»«  Oman  ■pa  bTS'n  yyyi-rm  tri^Vn  wyn  itrnab  tna  ra  Vnata 


American  writer  declares  that  he  can  make  the  tour  of 
any  coimtry  with  no  more  than  fifty  words.  These  are 
exaggerations,  but  the  necessary  words  in  any  tongue 
are  few.    In  talking  with  an  Indian  the  wora  "cow" 

W3i00^))l5ft')0  0^:»ND  '3  Jl>  O^ITP  pDH")?  pinwO  r3  ^h^D)» 

nifti  ^rWio  f>ii  HDD  '1?3  ^ninno  ^3K>  pinni  ■)pi33  oih  n»3K> 
c>ph  frj  o^DH^no  "pp  ^9i  DD1D  f^i  o^^P  ow  ■)f>3  noow  rw^Jp3 
^nuT  c;»h  3irfj  nhr  hio  "jpJn  hioi  i3i  pod  'io  nnn  frwjnJ  C'Jp 
o)>6  TO  ^d63  W  o  wn?  nif^J  ^pf^Jw  ^31  ^3p  M  qh''')3i  hi  -^Dh 

RABBINIC. 

would  be  sufficiently  near  to  include  the  entire  bovine 
genus.  But  we  have  cow,  calf,  ox,  bull,  heifer  and  steer, 
and  for  their  flesh  beef  and  veal.  Every  increase  in 
knowled^,  in  comfort,  or  in  relationship  of  one  thing  to 
another,  mcreases  the  number  of  words  which  apply  to  a 
certain  subject.  Thus  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
less  than  four  thousand  words,  but  modem  theology  re- 
Quires  fifty  thousand.  English  words  are  increasing  at 
me  rate  of  several  hundreds  a  year. 


Multitudes  of  these  words  have  no  other  existence  than 
to  the  eye.  No  one  ever  heard  any  other  person  say 
"  huzza  ! "  except  in  a  reading  lesson,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  once  common  words  which  are  dead,  except  as 
thev  may  be  preserved  in  the  writings  of  those  who  love 
archaic  forms,  like  Tennyson.    The  multiplication  of 

♦)in  \wn  Tn  p-)»B  inniJln  oin  |p3i..  ")n  piwi  JmuJlrt  ^an 
.Dn.i  oJn  T^lj  p)n.-rync  vJ''"  rp  «'«  OD  f^ni  ni  yn^  \fMA\ti 
p»ln  |i&  i»mnD  pn  oio  t^n  |D«mi>  •plra^si  rn  p")»M  )nHi3irt 
pye^L  -isn  \r^  on  jjno  »!«  oCD  m  im  om  ^m  ovo  nri 
nn  iwrt  tjn'J  -jd  .oWn  o»i  -jowdC  nn  diwo  oio  .(mm)  |iO 

OEBlfAN   HXBBVW. 

these  words  demands  vocabularies  in  which  they  shall  be 
preserved,  and  lexicons  in  which  they  may  be  defined. 
Grammars  are  troubled  with  their  irregularities,  and  or- 
thocpists  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce  them.    Thus,  as 

p-^Ar-a  •a_j/^fO  ^rf-a  livtn  v^-a  o/<a  ,^«>/<:ii  oi  M<  Xfiwc  Oi-»rfi3 
iM^iboti  //OaAr»-»^r»/a  /4«m3  liv»3  ^OOii  Ait-a    A";   /^JO^*  p 

JEWISH    MANUBCBIPT. 

has  been  shown  by  actual  enumeration,  there  are  only 
ten  thousand  words  in  an  English  dictionary,  excluding 
all  except  one  form  of  a  word,  and  omitting  words  which 
would  not  be  understood  by  persons  who  had  not  received 

f^lCDAlO    .^UUf^  ^MJt    ^:i    ^UUf^    .^AuJM    f^l*SJ3    KII9 

OLD   8TBIAN. 

a  better  education  than  ordinary.  Our  late  dictionaries 
contain  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hun- 
dr^  thousand  words,  and  all  of  the  forms  and  permuta- 
tions are  used.    Change,  for  instance,  is  given  in  the  past 


\xL^'^     ^^^o      JUoifo     fyuyt    l^'^U^     S»^    ^ 


^'U    f^U>   U^«ii     «Ua^o    fr^l   fo«   9    •^'^  i  ^'H 


8TBIAN. 


tense  and  participially,  as  changed  and  changing ;  it  is 
nenitived,  as  unchanged  and  unchan^ng;  tnese  have 
suffixes,  as  changeable  and  unchangeable,  changeful  and 
unchimgef  ul,  ana  other  words  and  terminations  are  add- 


^  ^  iM  a^  A^  ,,>M  ^  x^  ^»^  )2uU  Mi  H^  M 

^  j;»^&?*  .^.k)^  jd^^:*  tjiu:^^  j^L  jiMiiitL  «^  ^  j:\»  .;1^m 


L»  ;ii^  .^f^  lU^  ,j:^  «>A|fV  ^-^A^  9l^r"^  ^\ft?>a 

HB8T0BIAN. 

ed,  as  changeling  and  changeless.  One  recent  diction- 
ary has  twenty  words  form^  from  change.  Additions 
are  continually  being  made. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  with  the  examples  before  us 
in  English  how  variations  in  language  can  arise,  and  how 
in  the  end  new  hmguages  are  finally  evolved.  Differ- 
ences in  pronunciation  separate  one  part  of  a  nation  from 
another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  ane,  English 
one  and  Qerman  ein  are  the  same  word,  with  different 
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pronunciations.  Ship  in  English  is  ScliifF  in  German  and 
the  same  in  Dutch ;  but  in  uie  latter  language  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  we  do  skiff  in  Englie^.  Thus  the  same  wonl 
g3inj^  through  another  language  makes  two  words  in 
nglish .  This  chan  ff e  of  pronunciation  was  first  reduced 
to  a  rule  by  the  celebrated  philologist  Grimm,  and  from 

£lyi  ^aL.  Li  Lu  pLiL  ^  Jj  yj^JjUiJ.  n1ll\ 

^yJi)j  Wi  LL  lib  jLjiiHi  y^  \^A^  jfjy5  JL 

KUFIO. 

him  is  known  as  Grimm's  law.  The  difHculty  which  one 
nation  has  in  pronouncing  words  perfectly  easy  for  an- 
other induces  it  to  change  its  words  to  suit  the  vocal 
organs.  Thus  the  Irishman  says  say  for  see,  tay  for  tea, 
fate  for  feet.    The  Welshman  says  ss  for  z,  pronouncing 


^yX^C  JUift   pp\   4^    'j^   Jli    »GI>  jf  udiu  ^ 

^jLj.U,«H  ^Lm  pJ  Lt  vyiJt  ^^1  Q  JUi  ju  s=AJu2>lj 

juit«i  ysj^  t^i  7^^'  r^?^  vs*  r^iM  r^  '>^ 

Juli  ^^1  v^t  ^  bt  Lit  jJ  vsJUii  ^^t  ^^i>  UlDj^b 

ARABIAN,  TURKISH,  PBRSIAN,  MALAYAN  (TWO  SIZEB). 

hiss  for  his,  wass  for  was.  The  Somerset  man  substi- 
tutes z  for  s,  as  zay  for  say,  zed  for  said,  zake  for  sake ; 
but  the  changes  which  will  separate  one  language  from 
another  must  be  much  wider  than  this.  If  from  the  same 
root,  the  other  changes  must  have  become  great.    New 


ARMBNIAN. 


roots  have  been  admitted  from  other  sources,  new  pro- 
nunciations of  old  words  are  common,  words  are  cut 
down  and  arc  differently  compounded,  and  there  are  va- 
riations in  the  syntax.  The  declensions  and  conjugations 
become  different.    Cognate  forms  reappear,  as  in  Dutch 

mm^T^  BPT  ft  ■^<^E  T  <>  &r<T 

AflSTRIAN  ARBOW-HBADBD  CHABAGTHtS. 

the  wonl  *'  ulieden  "  and  the  expression  in  the  Southern 
States,  "you-uns."  The  latter  is  "you  ones  "and  the 
former  is  "you  \yeop\e."    Yet  in  classical  English  no 


sign  of  this  collective  plural  appears.  In  New  'i  ork  the 
rowdy  uses  a  d  for  th  in  wonis  like  **  with  "  and  "them." 
This  has  sprung  up  within  the  century.  The  cockney 
dropping  t)f  the  h  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  to  any 
extent  when  the  United  States  were  settled,  as  this  jjer- 
version  has  no  hold  here.    The  letter  r  seems  to  be  going 

824 


out  of  use,  both  in  England  and  America,  except  at  the 
beginning  of  syUables.  Fewer  people  pronounce  it  dis- 
tinctly, farmer  being  spoken  fahmuh,  and  other  words  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  languages  of  the  world  are  thought  to  be  about 
three  thousand,  but  in  this  computation  very  slight  dif- 

ZEND. 

ferences  make  a  new  language.  Thus  Scotch  (Lowland) 
and  English,  Dutch  and  Belgic.  Erse  and  Gaelic  are  es- 
teemed d  iff erent  languages.  Three  families  of  languages 
have  a  considerable  literature,  tlie  Indo-European  group, 
the  Semitic  and  the  Chinese-Japanese.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  much  the  largest.    Many  attempts  have  been 


la  vraisT  VTi  9^  vrtH  S  iRdivc  #  4ii  vti  1  OT  9tf  9id  fvr  wt 
VT  ^rrc  99  fimr  ^v  ^  fvr  nvi  vft  fvr  nvi  1  v  9vir  won  vt  wik  ^ 
wttn  w^jw  wt  ^fwiHi  WTi  *  ^nr  ^  JUniiiii  ilniiR  w  vuvrt  v 

SANSKRIT   (DETANAOARI). 

made  to  classify  the  existhig  speeches  of  the  world,  but 
it  seems  more  uiflicult  for  the  philologists  of  the  present 
day  to  do  so  than  it  appc^ired  to  be  half  a  century  ago. 
Many  points  then  thought  settled  are  now  regamed  as 
unsettled.  Much  labor  has  been  expended  of  mte  in  ob- 
taining vocabularies  and  specimens  of  the  less  known 

ccj  opo  ax:  Qa  3ac|o  @0  gcod  o  cx)p  ccj  o 
ooocj  yxr>  oo  ^  oo  (ixx)  co  ccxjj-;^  co  o  Q»  ccc 

Q  G@  OO  CpD(^  35O0  00  ceo  »  Cp  CXJODT)  COO  Cj 
©CjO   3900)    ^   CfSfJO   OQC   OO0   CO^  (^ffO   g[  OfO 

BUBMAH. 

languages,  and  the  Bible  or  portions  of  it  have  been 
translated  into  many  of  them.  Perhaps  five  hundred 
languages  in  all  have  given  employment  to  the  printing- 
press.  The  most  considerable  collection  of  languages 
printed  in  one  book  in  any  English-speaking  country  is 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Three  Hundred  Languages,  pub- 

*Ev9'  «i  TiKitfo^  Aio}i^cl[  naUi«  'Adilivi)  Swxt  |ilvo«  »«l  «^3o;, 
h*  Ix^Xo;  fitxi  risiv  'Ap7Cioi9i  YivoiTO,  l?k  xXioc  latiX^i  «|>otro.  ««U 
ol  ix  xof«0^c  Tc  x«l  ooitifio;  «xa}iaToif  sGp,  a9t£(>*  drotpiv^  2-«sXivx(ov, 
XoTt  |fciXiTr«  Xciicpuv  z«|if  a{vi)9t,  X^ofilvo;  Vxca^to*  toT^y  ol  cup 
imUt  axi  xparoc  tc  xal  £>|&«i'w*  &p9c  U  |Ltif  xvxk  |il990«,  SOt  xXcTrroi 

IBvV  av   Tv)c/Sd  duofitjUt   IlaXXa^   'Al^ijy^  Sokt    foWc  'uu 
JifictTo,  leiSf  0/  iK  Kopi&if  n  koJ.  Amlo^  eunL/tarcv  rZp^   arrto 

ORIXX  (two  SIZIS). 

lished  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Rivin^n  of  London.  Some 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  it  for  this  work.  The 
American  Bible  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  have  done  much  in  preserving  specimens 
of  minor  languages.  The  most  considerable  languages. 
Judged  by  the  number  of  people  who  speak  or  have 
spoken  them  and  the  literature  which  they  contain,  are 
the  Greek,  Latin.  French,  German,  Spanish.  Portuguese, 
English,  Russian,  Italian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 


PRINTING  AND  BOOKMAKINQ, 
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Hindoostanee.  To  these  for  speciiil  purposes  may  be 
added  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit. 

To  learn  languages  thoroughly  requires  a  good  ear,  a 
retentive  memor}%  natural  facility  in  the  combination  of 
words,  and  much  practice.  The  language  must  be  read 
and  talked  constantly,  and  differences  must  not  be  con- 
founded. It  is  frequently  impossible  to  explain  them, 
and  they  must  be  learned  by  repetition.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  about  sixty  sounds  m  all  employed  in  human 
speech,  no  one  language  having  over  Uiree-quarters  of 
them.  Dissimilar  spellings  may  hide  identity  in  pronun- 
ciation, as  in  German  Haus  and  in  English  house.    On 

TOY  ^-    IHCOy   PGNNHOeN  roc  GM  KHO- 
XGOM   THC   iOY->^*^i*^C  eiM   HMGpViC   HfCDXOY 

TOY  K3^cixe<jpc  ixoY  Mxroi  xtto  xnxtoxcdn 
rTXj*ereNONTO  eic  iGpocoxYM3^  xeroisrmc 
rroV'ecTiN  o  Texeeic  Kxcixevc  tujn  ioy* 

INSCBIFTIOir  OBXKK. 

the  other  hand  identical  spelling  may  have  different  pro- 
nunciations. Thus  still  is  pronounced  by  most  Germans 
shtill,  man  is  pronounced  as  a  Scotchman  would  say  mon. 
and  wind  nearly  as  veent.    Familiar  forms  are  altered  or 

fone.  In  German  or  French  tliere  is  only  one  way  to  say 
sing,  I  am  singing,  I  do  sin?.  The  definite  article  te 
omitted,  as  in  Latin ;  wonls  without  meaning  are  inserted 
to  round  out  the  sentence,  as  in  Italian ;  cases  are  indi- 
cated by  changes  in  the  endings  of  words,  as  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  German,  instead  of  being  denoted  by  preposi- 
tions, as  in  English  and  French .    In  some  languages,  like 

Hdflx/Vdfg^R  N/-RHHflt.tfl  v/.vg 

fl^^+ASflC0^A^N/8MflHV|flflM 

3Hyvvfl  /sMia^+Hsa+icjMvgiHoHo 

BTKUHIAN. 

Greek,  there  are  three  numbers ;  others  have  a  multiplic- 
ity of  personal  pronouns,  like  Italian  and  Dutch ;  and 
many  transpose  the  verb  to  a  position  which  seems  wrong 
to  un  English-speaking  person.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample in  Dutch,  taken  from  Joshua  ix.  9 : 

They  now  said  to  him :  Your  servants  are  out  (of  a) 
very  far  land  come,  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd 
your  God ;  for  we  have  his  fame  heard,  and  all  what 
(that)  he  in  Egypt  done  hath. 

The  strong^ resemblances  between  all  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indo-European  familj^are  shown  by  the  following 
table,  giving  the  numerals  in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Russian, 
Ck)thic,  German  and  Welsh : 


words  in  the  foreign  tongue  with  the  words  in  English. 
Here  and  there  from  the  beginning  substantial  identity 
can  be  perceived  in  some  of  them,  and  practice  will  soon 
render  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  easy  of  comprchen- 

sy^  AuiiiT(yki  Amlij^t  Ityjif.  Ih  jkHdY|ii)i(|K^  h^hho.  ei  i^sai- 
e^in^  1z\^|i^  r«A^  Ylkn^STy^.  qjili  h^nh<ykiti^  ^TT|kH  lzyii|i^Nji 

*|)jiHjl  111  hlHlHj^H.   Nl  hNrQjilt|>  Ql  IR  UOHQ^N  r|kTJI1|ljlH  yiTfi<|» 

j^i(|>i>^n  nRj^njre-mHS.  hi  u^n  rjiTjiiRjiii  j^r  ns|mAAq|iN.  jmeN 
jihR  uii|>^  Izy^  HHA  ^'^rei  iiSAei«|ii«|i  hiHiNs  Qjih  f^f.^ 


sioa  This,  however,  gives  one  very  little  grammatical 
knowledge,  which  must  be  obtain^  from  grammars. 
Study  of  both  should  be  followed  at  once.  To  acquire 
a  sp^iking  knowledge  neither  of  these  plans  will  avidl. 

K  +  t  tfc4  4KRn  +  +  A  ►  +  t  i\(A  i+kKkn  + 
tA^KYtt  +  RYtKI  +  Rn++A3rntIYtA^ 

tAK  +  t  HN^irt  +  A  AY  nnirt  +  A  HtR*t 

SUKIO. 

The  method  most  usually  attempted  for  this  purpose  is 
that  of  Ollendorff,  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
consists  of  interrogatories  and  their  answers,  arranged 
progressively  with  regard  to  their  difficulties  and  gram- 

))»  Bc  mihee  lojvp  hin«  len;  bypnuii,  ac  he  b|uu;  ealle  \tk 
6ppa]«m  at,  ^et  nan  irpembe  man  be-tpyx  him  nae|ie:  TTnb 
he  peop,  anb  dypobe  hlubjie  jrepe,  anb  ^  Cjipcijtain  2e-h)']ibon, 
anb  eal  Phajiaonei*  hipeb.  TTnb  he  cpaeiS  to  hij*  2^bpoS|njm:  Ic 
eom  lopsp;  lyptiS  npc  pebe]i  nu  pc:  pa  ne  miheon  hij  je-bpotpu 

AN0L0-8AX0H. 

matical  relations.  Where  teachers  cim  be  obtained  this 
is  perhaps  as-  useful  a  method  as  is  known.  Dirden, 
however,  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  in  translation 
the  words  were  not  the  units,  but  Uie  sentence.    So  no 

4UC  9m%  ^4ifcTS»8,    B    IfefMflBUK  B  B    kAIIK    9W»    •    ««f» 

«fAail»  81M  8a4#«  •  44b«  l«««4>«C  V«T  1f«  VtAA*  f  fikAAA 

BULOARIAN. 

one  really  obtains  familiarity  with  the  spoken  language 
until  he  knows  a  multitude  of  sentences  which  convev 
their  meaning  to  him  without  translation  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  can  speak  without  requiring  to  exercise 
thought.    Such  sentences  should  be  memorized  by  hun- 


1 

2 
8 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

U 

10 

ao 

100 


Sanskrit. 


Eka    . 
Dwa   . 

Tri.    . 

Ctaatvar 

Panchan 

Hhash 

Saptan 

Ashtaii 

Navan 

Dasau 

Vinsati 

Trlnsat 

Satam 


Latin. 


Uno    .    . 

Dao    .    . 

Tri.    .    . 

Quattuor 

Quinque 

Sex 

Septem 

Octo   . 

Novem 

Decern 

VirfntI 

Trfelnti 

Centum 


Russian. 


Gothic. 


Ono    . 
Dva    . 
Tri.    . 
Cheturi 
Pyat 


Ain  . 
Tva  . 
Thri  . 
Fidvor 
Fimf  . 


German. 


Welsh. 


I 


Fanf 

SEcst '  Saihs Scobs  . 

Sem Sibun      ....     Sieben 

Osm '  Ahtau     .    .    .    .  i  Acht  . 

Devyat  ....  Niun >  Neun  . 

Desjrat    .        .    .  '  Taihun   .    .    .    .  !  Zehn  . 

Dvatzat ....  Tvaitif  Jus  .    ■    ■     ZwanziK 

Tritzat    ....  I  Tbrijetfglve    .    .     DreisslK 

Sto ;  Taihuntehund    .     Hundert 


Kin Un. 

Zwei Dau. 

Drei I  Tri. 

Vier Pedwar. 

Pump. 

Chwech. 

Salth. 

Wyth. 


Naw. 

Deg. 

Ugain. 

Degar. 

Cant 


NTTMEBAUB  IH  SKYSBAL  LANOUAOB8. 


To  acquire  a  lane^iage  needs  great  application.  Facil- 
ity in  reading  maybe  obtained,  where  a  text-book  cannot 
be  had,  by  getting  a  Bible  and  carefully  comparing  the 


drcds,  and  they  should  always  be  short.  When  they  are 
learned  larger  ones  can  be  constructed  from  them  with 
the  utmost  ease.    Thus,  to  borrow  from  a  recent  book, 
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such  phrases  as  "Open  the  door;  shut  the  door;  close 
the  door  softly ;  turn  the  handle ;  wipe  the  handle ; 
don't  slam  the  door,"  are  easy  to  learn  and  can  alwaprs 
be  remembered,  while  long  sentences  cannot  be,  as  for 
example  :  '**  When  you  go  to  the  door  always  remember 

B  Mfts  aaiB  miifiAi  •  aa  AObi  loui  <  fiinffli  lObM^idba- 
OBBOi'  •  I  U(B  im'.  I!!i«  aoDAvi  PAuisjb'  puiad&A^  ma  (  ooaai'* 
Awa  kaoiDDi  ova  uooaka  sbud'  mis  aba  •  ftooa  k3«a  ami. 
8  u«a  ibaainaiihi  ^Obi  aBAmi  idba  asAAif  •  i  ufta  aina  • 
ODAU  uHiaun  fiinm'  lOto^Aadbainiani'  •  AObi  afiiMN*.  idbi  afiAim 

CBOATIAH. 

to  close  it  softly,  so  that  there  will  be  no  jar."  While 
the  first  sentences  will  come  almost  intuitively,  the  sec- 
ond would  require  some  time  to  learn,  and  phniscs  like 
those  used  in  philosophical  books  could  not  be  learned 

fit  Cltn  ■CTUknM,   MM  R^CItf  MCTb  IkCMMrO  YlMtU  r^A- 

IUU|ui  n  ira^i.  %\  wift,  b«,  ■  umyk  Ttuk  nicTk,  ■  %m^\  mn  m 
Mi(Na.  %\  ciMi  a^MC)  ■  ciom  kt*  rc  n^miuul  Kiwm  kc  ajci 
■^Min  ■,  AAcrw  am  •cucTb  ym***^  coxmon  svra,  n^ft&i|pctti 

II   MUA   KTO,   WW*  RN  tTl  R^IBN   MM   OTl   M;(«TM    UUkCnU    ■■    VTk 

CTBILLIO. 

in  less  than  a  year  or  two.  Reading  should  be  incessant ; 
conversation  should  be  carried  on  with  any  one  who  will 
talk,  and  writing  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
good  method  in  the  latter  is  to  obtain  an  approvinl  tnms- 

IlCnlH    H€A     CBXpT    4H1bAU4T    4H    TpOHS    4TAT 

nplH  meplTS  cbS  rat  ml  nplH  Aopinufi  Op'Hue- 

l|lAOp   C%   CtAf   41  CB    MpVTA    ACeTOXHlK    AC    MHALTh 

4H'bAU4ipe  Rj&pm&lH;^  b5  4HueAein[l&H€.   Sa  ^%k& 

P'bCBOl^    BS  flCTOA^,  BptflS  AOMB«pAlAOp,  nCHTpS 

WALLACHIAH. 

lation  of  some  English  classic,  the  student  turning  the 
same  book  into  the  foreign  tongue  and  afterwards  com- 
paring his  work  with  the  book.  No  com|)etent  knowl- 
edge of  a  hmguage  is  attained  by  a  course  in  Ollendorff 

CoKpan  AO  tphauath  jitrb  ynpaxciisjicfl  wh  pcHCCJit 
on^a  cBOcro  t.  e.  bt.  p'l;3iioM'b  xyAOiKCCTBt.  IIo  TOMb, 
npeAaai  ce6fl  iiayKAMb,  iipcBJoiiic^'b  vh  ollMx^  CBOiixb  co- 

BpCMCIIIIHKOB'b,  n  UCiiCiAUlM  U'k  llUllHTill  O  Curt,  II  BO  lipu- 
BOyMCIliM.      UMtCBI*    MtCTO    Bb    AeHllCKOMb     iioaBJicniH     IIR 

BUMIAH. 

and  reading  five  or  six  books  in  addition.  Only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  language  is  thereby  learned. 

We  give  in  this  article  specimens  of  the  type  used  in 
many  of  the  languages  of  the  world.  Some  are  repre- 
sented upon  other  pages,  but  in  general  it  maj  be  said 
that  where  a  language  has  lasted  for  a  long  tune  there 
are  wide  differences  at  different  periods  anain  diffenmt 
places  in  the  forms  of  its  letters. 

Lianston  Machine. — An  ingenious  type  easting  and 
setting  machine  invented  by  Tolbert  Jjanston,  and  first 
shown  to  the  public  in  1889  or  1800.  It  consists  of  two 
parts.  When  copy  arrives  in  a  composing-room  it  is 
taken  by  the  operator  to  a  machine  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  a  tvpewriter,  although  larger.  Here 
he  operates  upon  the  keys  until  the  take  is  finished.  The 
keys,  however,  instead  of  causing  letters  to  be  stamped 
upon  paper,  perfonite  a  roll,  each  letter  being  represent- 
ea  by  one,  two,  three  or  four  little  marks.  When  the 
copy  is  completeil  it  is  t^iken  to  the  principal  machine, 
where  each  particular  mark  causers  a  corresponding 
movement,  insuring  the  presentation  of  the  proper  letter 
on  the  matrix  plate.  This  is  a  square  upon  which  are 
engraved  each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphalx't  and  the  sub> 
simary  marks.    When  a  letter  is  to  be  cast  the  plate  is 
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moved  up  and  down,  or  sidewise,  so  that  the  right  matrix 
is  against  the  mouth  of  the  mold.  As  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  exact  spot  motion  ceases,  the  matrix  and  mold  are 
clamped  together,  the  type  metal  spirted  through  the 
orifice,  and  Uie  operation  is  complete.  The  type  is  taken 
awa^  and  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  line,  and  while 
this  is  going  on  the  next  t^pe  is  cast.  No  Justification 
is  reauired  with  this  machine,  as  when  the  copy  is  pre- 
pared the  proper  spacing  is  indicated  by  the  operator 
mechanically,  less  than  a  second  being  necessary  for  each 
line.  In  the  casting  of  the  line  the  proper  spaces  are  cast 
with  it,  whether  en  quadrats,  thick  spaces,  middle  i 
or  thin  spaces,  or  any  combination  of  them.  No  distri- 
bution is  required,  as  when  type  is  done  with  it  is  cast 
into  the  melting-pot.  The  subsidiary  machine,  or  that 
which  prepares  the  copy,  is  an  inexpensive  one,  and  can 
be  operated  at  home  or  anywhere,  or  wo^  on  it  can  be 
executed  months  before  the  casting  becomes  necessary. 
The  main  machine  is  operated  with  the  same  regukurity 
as  a  clock,  type  being  cast  three  or  four  or  any  other 
number,  up  to  its  limit,  in  each  second,  and  the  same  time 
being  allowed  for  moving  the  matrix  plate,  the  casting 
and  the  removal  of  the  type,  in  one  Ime  as  in  another. 
Thus  it  can  be  employea  at  its  maximum,  while  other 
machines,  depending  upon  the  key-board,  will  sometimes 
set  five  letters  in  a  second,  and  at  other  times  there  will 
be  a  pause  of  more  than  a  second  between  two  letters. 
A  speed  of  thirty -nine  hundred  ems  has  been  shown  for 
two  hours  upon  this  machine. 

lApped  Paper.— Reams  of  paper  sent  in  fiat,  that 
is,  not  folded,  with  the  two  ends  lapped  over — thus  be- 
ing divided  into  three. — Jacobi. 

Large  Cards.— A  size  of  card  used  in  England,  \\^ 
by  3  inches. 

Liarge  Coart  EhiTelopes. — An  envelope  employed 
in  Great  Britain  to  take  large  post  octavo  in  half,  5}^ by 
4^  inches. 

Liarge  Paper. — A  book  printed  with  larger  margin 
than  common.  The  ordinary  rule  for  the  size  of  the  leaf 
of  a  book  is  that  it  shall  cover  twice  the  area  of  the  type 
surface.  Thus,  when  a  leaf  measures  6  by  9J^  inches 
the  type  should  measure  nearly  4  by  7  inches,  and  in  a 
book  3  by  5}^  inclies  the  type  should  measure  nearly 
2^  by  8^^.  If  the  type  page  is  much  larger  than  these 
examples  the  margins  are  scanty,  but  if  much  smaller 
the  space  runs  to  waste  in  that  book,  and  the  volume 
might  be  called  large  paper.  In  some  octavo  volumes 
the  type  page  only  covere  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  surface  of  tlie  leaf.  These  are  then  always 
known  as  large  paper.  This  tenn  is  also  used  in  distinc- 
tion to  small  paper.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  edition. 
After  a  sheet  is  worked  off  the  form  is  locked  up  in  two 
chases  with  much  more  margin,  each  of  these  being 
worked  separately,  generally  also  on  better  paper.  There 
are  sometimes  three  sizes  of  paper,  as  in  Johnson's  Ty- 
pographia,  published  in  1825. 

Liarge  Post. — In  England,  a  size  of  writing-paper, 
21  by  16}^  inches. 

Liatin. — The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans,  origi- 
nally perhaps  spoken  in  no  wider  extent  of  countiy  than 
the  state's  of  the  Church,  but  destined  to  become  the 
common  moms  of  communication  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people  who  were  governed  by  Rome 
in  the  height  of  her  power,  and  since  that  time  to  a  great 
extent  the  common  language  of  the  worid.  Roman  his- 
tory generally  dates  fn)m  A.  U.  C,  or  the  building  of  the 
city,  753  B.  C.  In  the  inscriptions  which  have  come 
(\ovm  to  us  the  words  have  an  older  and  more  rustic 
form  than  in  later  times.  When  Rome  began  to  take 
the  place  of  ruler  of  the  world  the  language  was  much 
enlarged  and  authors  of  importtmce  began  to  be  numer- 
ous, tlieir  subjects  covering  a  wide  range. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Latin  was  ever  spoken  by  the 
common  people  with  as  much  compression,  inversion  and 
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grammatical  peculiarities  as  we  now  find  in  the  best  re- 
mains. Cicero  affirms  that  he  knew  only  five  or  six  ladies 
who  spoke  it  correctly.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Greek 
sank  mto  a  secondary  place,  but  from  Caasar's  time  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  language  was  most  useful 
and  most  generally  spread.  In  the  second  century  of  our 
era  the  growth  of  the  empire  had  become  so  great  that 
the  infiuence  of  the  various  provinces  upon  the  language 
was  perceptible,  and  with  the  decline  of  honor  and  of  pat- 
riotism which  accompanied  the  reigns  of  the  later  succes- 
sors of  Augustus  and  Trajan  writers  of  eminence  ceased 
to  be  produced.  Medicine,  law  and  theology  occupied 
the  attention  of  most  of  those  with  education,  but  after 
St.  Augustine  few  authors  deserve  notice.  The  Chiurch 
in  the  West  took  Latin  as  its  lan^age  ever}'where,  and 
although  exceptions  were  sometimes  made  for  a  brief 
period  within  a  limited  territory,  yet  this  general  em- 
ployment, with  the  fact  that  knowledge  was  contained 
nowhere  else  than  in  Latin,  made  this  tongue  current  long 
after  the  common  people  had  ceased  to  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  it.  The  nse  of  Italian  and  French  began  near 
the  year  1200,  although  rustic  Latin  or  modified  I^tin 
had  appeared  three  centuries  before.  Until  1500,  how- 
ever. I^tin  maintained  its  superiority  over  its  daugh- 
ters ;  until  1800  lectures  were  given  in  it  in  all  European 
universities,  and  until  1848  it  was  the  ofllcial  language  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament.  Professors  in  some  univer- 
sities in  Gennanv,  Holland  and  the  Austrian  empire  still 
teach  in  it,  the  Koman  Church  adheres  to  it  in  its  public 
service,  and  physicians  and  lawyers  everywhere  feel 
obliged  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  its  vocabulary.  Its 
old  importance  as  the  reservoir  of  knowledge  has  passed ; 
since  1700  or  1750  English  and  French  have  each  sur- 
passed it,  and  since  1800  German.  After  1800  few  books 
of  high  character  as  compilations  appeared  in  Latin,  ami 
no  one  now  thinks  of  writing  in  Latin  except  upon  classi- 
cal, legal  or  ecclesiastical  matters.  Colleges  give  it  far 
less  attention  than  formerly.  At  the  same  time  the  texts 
are  more  correct,  the  language  is  better  understood,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  are  much  more  easily  ac- 
counted for  than  at  any  former  time.  I^tin  scholarship 
is  most  tliorough  at  present  in  (Germany  and  Englancl. 
Ijatin  has  given  rise  to  nine  other  tongues,  three  of  which, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  are  of  the  first  importance ; 
one,  Portuguese,  of  secondary  value,  and  five  lesser, 
Catalan,  spoken  over  a  thinl  of  Spain ;  Provencal,  usecl 
in  the  South  of  Franco ;  Romansch,  used  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland ;  Roumanian  and  Vaudois.  Together  these 
languages  are  spoken  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and 
are  employed  by  many  millions  of  peoples.  In  the  New 
World  alone  Spanish  and  Portuguese  divide  between 
them  eight  millions  of  square  miles,  and  those  who  speak 
these  langua|:es  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  course  of 
time  there  will  be  a  hundred  millions  of  people  who  will 
understand  no  other  language  ttmn  one  of  these. 

The  letters  in  Latin  are  the  same  as  in  English.  W  is 
only  found  in  foreign  words.  I  and  J  are  used  in  most 
books  of  the  present  day  as  separate  letters,  but  in  the 
newest  English  and  German  typography  both  are  alike 
represented  by  i.  For  instance,  by  these  personsjam  is 
written  iam  and  juvenis  iuvenis.  An  ihstance  of  treat- 
ing these  two  letters  as  if  they  were  one  occurs  in  the 
English  word  halleluiah,  pronounced  halleluia.  The  let- 
ter u  was  both  vowel  and  consonant,  and  is  frequently 
now  printed  as  in  svper,  jvs  or  cvbo.  K  is  little  used,  c 
being  employed  instead.  Y  and  z  occur  only  in  Greek 
woras,  and  in  the  earliest  times  i  wtis  used  for  y  and  ss 
for  z.  X  is  of  late  origin,  cs  or  s  having  been  used  in- 
stead. The  diphthongs  sb  and  a?  are  frequently  spelled 
out  now,  as  Caesar  instead  of  Ciesar.  The  case  is  laid  as 
in  English,  there  being,  however,  more  q's,  iii's,  Ts  and 
ii's  than  in  our  tongue.  The  {\  can  be  transforrefl  to  the 
w  box,  and  that  to  the  q  box. 

No  rule  can  be  given  for  division  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  authors.  As  a  general  thing,  divisions  take 
place  between  consonants,  and  between  original  words 


and  their  suffixes  or  prefixes,  as  in  tol-lere,  dex-ter,  mul- 
tum,  con-sultum.  Capitalizing  and  punctuation  are  the 
same  as  in  English,  except  that,  a&  sentences  are  fre- 
quently very  involved,  it  may  often  be  found  necessary 
to  use  more  commas  when  rhetorical  pauses  occur.  No 
accents  are  absolutely  necessary  in  Latin,  as  none  occur 
in  the  old  authors,  but  a  few  are  at  present  used  for  dis- 
tinguishing apart  in  meaning  words  tnat  otherwise  might 
be  confounded,  as  hie  (this)  from  hlc  (yesterday).  These 
accents  are  the  diaeresis  and  the  circumflex.  Lon^  and 
short  marks  are  used  in  metrical  works  and  in  criticism 
of  them.  In  old  Latin  printed  books  the  omission  of  a 
letter  is  often  shown  by  a  stroke  over  the  preceding  let- 
ter, as  in  dicta  for  dictum.  Proof  is  read  as  customary, 
the  copy-holder  pronouncing  every  word  according  to 
its  obvious  English  way,  and  spelling  out  all  uncommon 
words.  Much  depends  in  regard  to  accuracy  upon  the 
editor. 

A  good  Latin  dictionary  is  indispensable  in  a  printing- 
office.  For  ordinary  use  a  common  school  dicnonary  is 
enough,  but  if  the  work  runs  upon  the  classics  the  last 
edition  of  Andrews's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  will  be  found  very  useful.  All  authors,  however, 
do  not  spell  alike,  and  it  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be 
the  case  that  a  word,  a  spelling  or  a  use,  unsanctioned 
by  the  dictionary,  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation.  New 
manuscripts  are  continually  coming  to  light,  and  old 
ones  appear  in  new  editions. 

Latin  literature  began  with  Livius  Andronicus  and 
Nie vius.  Ennius  was  called  the  father  of  Roman  poetiy . 
Terentius  and  Plautus  wrote  plays  of  high  excellence. 
The  golden  age  of  I^atin  literature  is  usually  reckoned 
from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (78  B.  C.  to 
A.  D.  14).  Among  the  great  authors  produced  by  Rome 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Ovid,  Livy, 
Sallust,  TibuUus,  C»sar,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Mar- 
tial, Tacitus  and  Pliny.  Examples  of  almost  every  kjnd 
of  writing,  except  the  novel,  were  produced  by  them,  and 
three  of  mem  will  probably  continue  to  influence  human 
thought  and  literature  until  the  end  of  time.  VirgiPs 
poetry  lias  been  imitated  in  every  country  and  by  every 
age ;  Cicero  has  formed  the  model  for  graceful  critics 
and  pleasing  orators,  and  Horace  is  still  read  and  ad- 
mired by  those  who  desire  to  see  apt  criticism,  stigacious 
remarks,  neat  turns  of  sentence,  united  with  admirable 
form  and  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  world.  Books 
were  written  in  I^tin  almost  exclusively  for  the  first 
fourteen  centuries  of  our  era,  and  afteV  the  modem 
tongues  had  appeared  and  had  developed  much  litera- 
ture many  authors  continued  to  use  the  learned  speech 
of  the  Western  Empire  for  som(>,  if  not  all,  of  their  pro- 
ductions, including  31ilton,  Erasmus,  Buchanan  and  Ba- 
con.    Milton's  I^atin  poems  are  much  esteemed. 

Latin  grammar  is  very  complicated.  The  principal 
words  form  their  various  changes  and  denote  their  vari- 
ous relations  by  modifications  in  their  endings,  and  the 
place  which  each  is  to  occupy  in  the  sentence  is  conse- 
quently not  determined  by  precedent.  Inversions,  there- 
fore, are  very  common,  and  it  is  the  rule,  when  attention 
is  to  be  called  to  any  particular  idea  or  word,  to  place 
that  at  the  beginninj^  of  the  sentence.  There  is  no  arti- 
cle ;  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose when  it  becomes  necessary,  but  that  is  not  oiten. 
The  nouns  have  six  cases,  endings  carrying  the  force  of 
a  preposition.  In  consequence  prepositions  are  not  so 
necessary  as  in  English.  There  are  three  kinds  of  gen- 
der, masculine,  feminine  and  neuter,  neither  bearing  any 
necessary  relation  to  the  sex  of  tlie  person  or  thing  de- 
scribed. Adjectives  and  pronouns  are  both  declined  and 
have  case  and  number.  There  are  six  tenses  to  the  verb 
and  two  voices.  Long  and  careful  study  is  necessanr  to 
acquire  Latin  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  oe  useful.  As  a 
specimen  of  Latin  is  quoted  part  of  a  poem  by  Claude 
Ix>uis  Thiboust  in  1754,  giving  an  exact  idea  of  a  print- 
ing-office at  that  day.  It  shoidd  be  remarked  that  there 
is,  of  course,  no  warrant  in  classical  Latin  for  the  use  of 
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the  words  which  are  employeil  in  toohuical  senses  by 
printers,  as  printing  did  not  exist  in  early  times : 

COMPOSITOR. 

Jam  spectare  juvat  qnienam  Bint  manera  BtantiB 
Compositoris ;  habet  di  visas  ordine  Capse 

Suasque  notas ;  scriptonim  imitabitor  fere  tenorem. 
irare  banc  soite  propriis  sua  ii^a  leffentem 
B  Looulis,  que,  ut  mox  reddant  exempla,  reponit 
Sub  Fenilam.  Spatiis  disjnnsens  sin^Ia  yeroa. 
Linea  non  debet  reliquls  oblonglor  esse, 
Haud  etenim  posset  constrioKa  Pa«rlni  rune. 
RxBpeota  donee  f  uerit  composta  Tabella ; 
Ille  ministerinm  perajrens,  in  marmore  levi 
Imponet  tabulam,  disponens  ordine  cunota, 
Verbonim  ut  seriem  servet  replicata  papyrus. 
Llj^a  locat ;  Cuneis  illam  conabltur  arete 
In  quadro  densare  iteratis  Ictibus ;  ulla 
Littera  non  reoidat,  tentabit ;  deinde  levablt. 
Fit  primum  Specimen ;  corrector  menda  peritus 
Expungit,  calamo  signans  in  marnrine  cbsutse, 
Ut  tenui  retrahantur  Aou  de  corpore  f  ormie. 

TraiUlation, 

Let  us  see  now  what  is  the  duty  of  the  compositor, 
who  is  always  standing.  I  perceive  before  him  cases, 
where  all  the  letters  ore  ningcd  in  order  in  the  boxes. 
He  imitates  bv  their  means  the  rarest  masterpiece  of 
writing.  I  oamirc  his  learned  activity,  which  draws 
from  each  box  the  letter  appropriate  to  tluit  which  he 
reads  in  his  copy.  Ranged  one  by  one  within  his  stick,  a 
space  separates  each  word.  He  gives  to  all  his  lines  an 
equal  length,  for  without  this  attention  the  page  could 
not  be  tied  and  well  made-up  on  the  galley.  Wait  till 
the  matter  shall  be  entirely  set.  You  will  see  him,  faith- 
ful to  his  art,  carry  it  at  first  to  a  polished  stone,  lay  it 
down  with  order  and  with  great  care,  in  order  that  the 
impression  shall  everjrwhere  take  well  upon  the  paper. 
For  this  he  places  furniture  and  takes  quoins,  with  which 
he  locks  up  the  form  by  redoubled  blows.  He  raises  it 
afterwards  to  see  that  nothing  moves  and  no  letters  fall. 
After  trying  it  he  lifts  the  form.  Then  he  takes  the  first 
proof.  A  skillful  corrector  marks  the  errors  on  the  mar- 
gin with  his  pen,  and  the  compositor  afterwards  corrects 
mem  in  the  form  by  means  of  a  bodkin,  with  which  he 
raises  the  letters. 

lAuf  barsche  (Ger.).— The  errand-boy,  the  devil. 

Laufer  (Ger.). — The  brayer. 

liaage  (Ger.). — Lye. 

lAugenlLeBsel  (Ger.).— The  lye- jar. 

LaTaae  (Fr.). — Washing ;  used  concerning  the  wash- 
ing of  a  form. 

LaTatura  della  Forzna(Ital.). — Washing  the  form. 

lATer  (Ft.).— To  wash. 

Lia'nr  Calf. — Calf  leather  which  is  completely  uncol- 
ored,  the  natural  color  being,  as  described  by  some  Amer- 
ican humorist,  that  of  underdone  pie-crust. 

Lav  Printing. — This  is  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
printing  business.  Litigation  is  always  going  on,  and 
all  of  the  superior  courts  of  every  State,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  require  the  briefs  or  law  cases  be- 
fore them  to  be  printed.  The  usual  number  of  copies  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  the  price  now  being  in  New  York 
eighty-five  cents  a  page,  of  which  the  compositor  gets 
fifty-four.  Out  of  the  other  thirty -one  cents  the  press- 
work,  paper,  proof-reading,  make-up  and  all  other  ex- 
I>enses  must  be  paid.  It  ^  consequently  unremunera- 
tive.  In  New  York  city  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  is 
done  by  ei^ht  firms,  which  have  Iciimed  by  experience 
how  to  do  It  quickly.  Three  of  these  houses  each  have 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  or  over  of  type  used  for 
no  other  purpose,  the  size  being  small  pica,  nothing  less 
being  allowed  by  the  courts.  Larger  type  is  sometimes 
used.  The  late  William  A.  Beach,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
used  alwavs  to  print  his  cases  in  pica,  double  leaded. 
The  size  of  the  page  in  New  York  is  8}^  by  7  inches,  and 
down  the  side  are  placed  the  folios.    They  are  not  in- 
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eluded  in  the  square  of  the  page.  These  are  kept  stand- 
ing, so  that  all  that  needs  to  be  done  with  them  is  to  pick 
them  up.  Two  sizes  of  paper  are  used,  28  by  83  and  23 
by  28,  the  dilTerence  in  the  margin  being  all  on  the  out- 
Buie,  the  head-pieces  and  gutters  being  alike.  A  good 
weight  for  the  former  is  forty-eight  pounds,  and  for  the 
latter  forty  pounds  to  the  ream.  When  the  copy  comes 
in  from  the  lawyer  it  is  cut  up  into  short  takes  of  about 
a  tliousand  ems  each,  and  these  are  emptied  upon  galleys 
in  order.  Within  two  hours  after  the  first  take  has  been 
given  out  the  proof-readers  should  have  a  proof,  and  in 
Siree  or  three  and  a  half  hours  the  make-up  should  begin. 
Law  pages  are  generally  imposed  four  pages  at  a  time, 
but  sometimes  in  ei^t.  The  chases  should  be  especially 
adapted  for  them.  Those  used  in  one  office  in  New  York 
are  of  cast  iron,  all  of  the  furniture  being  cast  in  them, 
that  is,  the  furniture  at  the  head  and  centre.  At  the  side 
there  is  only  enough  room  for  the  sidestick  and  the 
quoins.  These  are  preferably  of  metal.  In  an  ofilce 
which  does  much  of  this  work  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
press  in  the  composing-room,  so  that  no  time  need  be  lost 
in  carrying  the  forms  back  and  forth .  It  should  be  where 
there  is  a  good  light.  The  furniture  around  the  chase  on 
the  bed  l]iing  right,  the  edition  can  be  printed  off  very 
quickly.  One  man  on  law  work  can  make  up  and  im- 
pose one  hundred  pages  in  a  day,  if  his  side  f ouos  are  all 
set,  which  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  with  twenty  com- 

Eositors.  If  a  case  is  to  be  made  up  in  a  still  greater 
urry  than  this,  one  man  divides  the  pages,  adding  slugs 
if  thej  are  ^ort ;  a  second  man  puts  on  the  folios,  heSd 
and  side ;  a  third  ties  up  and  puts  the  pa^es  on  the  stone, 
and  a  fourth  locks  up.  It  would  be  possible,  by  putting 
on  good  men,  working  Ions  hours,  and  adding  help  when 
one  of  these  lagged  behind,  to  make  up  a  thousona  pages 
in  a  day,  but  so  far  no  American  ofilce  has  been  required 
to  do  more  than  two  hundred  in  a  day  on  the  same  case. 
Everything  must  be  in  abundance,  and  there  must  be 
strict  order,  if  lar^e  works  in  law  are  to  be  quickly  exe- 
cuted. In  ofliccs  m  the  smaller  cities  when  a  very  large 
case  comes  in,  say  five  hundred  pa^es  to  be  done  in  a 
week,  and  the  resources  of  the  establishment  are  unequal 
to  it,  the  lawyer  would  undoubtedly  give  his  consent  to 
its  being  printed  in  two  or  three  oflfces.  In  this  case  the 
parent  office  could  take,  say,  from  pages  1  to  256,  inclu- 
sive ;  the  next  from  257  to  512,  and  the  third  from  513  to 
the  end.  The  copy  is  to  be  divided  in  three  equal  divi- 
sions, each  supposed  to  be  about  one  himdred  and  sixty 
or  one  hundr^  and  seventy  pages,  although  they  may 
run  up  ten  or  twenty  pa^es  more.  Each  of  the  three 
offices  then  proceeds  with  its  work  and  completes  it  as  if 
it  were  a  separate  case.  When  done  it  will  collate  thus : 
Pages  1  to  193,  first  office ;  blank,  paj?es  104  to  256 ; 
second  establishment,  pages  257  to  486;  blank,  pages 
487  to  512 :  third  establishment,  pages  513  to  690.  In 
this  way  three  offices  can  be  employed  on  the  one  case, 
and  neither  need  pay  any  attention  to  the  others.  When 
No.  1  ends  a  note  shoula  be  inserted  on  the  page  that  the 
next  page  after  193  is  257,  and  the  second  should  have  a 
note  in  a  similar  way  that  pa^e  486  is  succeeded  by  513. 
All  that  will  be  wrong  about  this  case  will  be  the  number- 
ing, and  neither  lawyer  nor  judge  will  interfere.  That 
could  not  be  done  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  for  the  law- 
yers would  not  give  their  consent,  thinking  that  the  case 
should  have  been  refused  if  the  capabilities  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  not  eoual  to  it,  and  this  plan  cannot  be 
adopted  on  any  other  kind  of  work.  Instances  are  knowni. 
however,  where  pages  for  stereotyping  were  thus  set  up 
on  other  books,  and  the  figures  at  the  head  of  the  second 
part  all  changed  afterwards  in  the  plates.  Notes  in  law 
cases  are  usually  in  brevier.  A  blank  line  is  used  in  many 
offices  between  paragraphs,  and  when  references  in  bre- 
vier to  authorities  are  given  in  separate  lines  several 
quadrat  lines  follow,  so  that  the  lawyer  can  write  in 
other  references.  There  are  well-known  abbreviations 
to  the  authorities  quoted,  all  that  is  required  being  to 
make  them  definite. 
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Law  Work.— A  gpneml  term  for  legal  work  of  any 

Lajr.— This  refers  to  the  position  of  tlic  print  on  n. 
aboct  of  paper. — Jambi  It  also  refers  to  Imposition  of 
pages. 

La7  Down. — To  put  pages  od  the  stone  for  iin[K>si- 
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1  m  n.  o  p  q,  with  the  Inlerposittoti  of  i ;  then  s  t  u  v  z 
y  z,  r  being  Id  the  centre.  The  alphabet  Iwgins  in  the 
lower  row,  and  then  ascends  to  the  next  one,  and  after 
thut  to  the  thirtl.  The  earliest  English  (.'aHuistiiat  shown 
by  Moxon  in  1683. 

This  is  substantially  the  loner  coac  of  to-day  in  Eng- 
laod,  where  the  figures  sre  In  the  upper  case,  but  of 
course  with  some  modlflcationB.  There  ia  uo  eirlania- 
tion  mark ;  tlie  semicolon  is  now  transposed,  the  comma 
thus  being  forced  where  Hoxon  hasw,  and  that  taking 
the  place  of  q.  This  last  letter  pushes  up  x  and  takes 
Its  place  at  the  comer,  and  that  removes  z  to  where  the 
semicolon  waa.  The  long  swith  ita  combinations  must 
have  been  provided  with  places,  but  when  it  ceased  to 
be  used,  about  1800,  a  number  of  extra  boxes  were  avail- 
able and  8  itself  took  the  space  foniierly  given  tu  long 
a  and  to  f.  Hh  was  dropped,  allowing  I  and  a  lo  move 
along  one  box  farther.  It  is  probable  that  tne  spaces 
were  mixed,  no  separation  being  made  between  the  thin 
and  the  thick.    The  rude  alphabetical  arrangement  is  to 
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n  uf  tiie  case,  and  nciirest  the  hand,  were  the  Ixixes  a: 
shown  in  the  diagrunt  above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  b  c  are  together,  as  arc  d  and  e 
g  ends  the  lower  row  and  h  begins  the  next ;  then  comi 


is  a  degree  of  similarity  in  the  lay  of  all  countries  which 
use  the  Ocmian  or  Roman  chanicters,  and  this  is  roughly 
alphabi-tical.  The  cnrlicat  case  known  to  tlie  present 
writer  is  one  of  a  little  before  1700.  Wolffgcr  shows 
how  the  Roman  case  was  laid  in  Qcmiiiny  at  that  time. 
Only  the  centre  of  the  case  is  shown  herewith.  It  being 
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be  noted  in  this  ns  in  tlie  German  case.  The  upper  row 
begins  b  c  d  e  f  g,  i  being  interpolated  ;  the  next  has 
I  m  n  o  p  (|.  h  and  y  being  inserted,  and  the  last  row  v 
and  u.  8ort.i  not  shown  are  f  lb  Ik  (E  {  ITj  [  and  ),  nor 
are  there  any  small  capitals. 

Bmith  giv<'a  three  diagrams  of  cases.  In  these  the  cap- 
itals are  ut  the  top  and  left  of  the  uppercase,  the  figures 
next  below,  and  tlie  long  s  in  combination  witli  other  let- 
ters following.  At  the  bottom  were  the  diK'redis  vowels. 
Hmoll  ctipitols  were  at  the  top  of  tlie  other  side,  and  ac- 
~  centcd  letlcra  and  reference  marks  below  them.  In  llie 
lower  case,  bcgiuning  at  the  left-hand  upper  comer  and 
going  down,  the  letters  were  c1.  &.  IH.  1,  hair  snace,  z 

were  introduced.    _  . 

were  of  the  minor  letters.     The  c  ._ .    . 

in  British  printing-offices  of  our  day  varies  widely  from 
that  used  in  Uie  United  Sl«t(«.  It  lias  been  modined  by 
the  newspaper  composilom.  who»e  influence  lias  also  ex- 
tended into  many  book  otflcen,  hut  the  above  is  still  the 
general  method  in  which  cases  arc  laid  in  England. 

In  Prance  the  ci"  "  " —  "* — '" ' ""    "  '"  "--'- 

That  illustrated  w 
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b  is  witb  us  1  Is  shown,  and  s  is  one  box  nearer  to  the 
band.  Both  of  those  would  be  improvemeats  iu  Jilngliah. 
Larser  boxes  are  required  for  x  anA  q. 

We  have  DOiiiagrum  of  the  Amcricnn  oase  earlier  tliao 
that  given  by  Van  Winkle  in  ims.  It  h  eubsl«ntklly 
that  of  SliermaD  in  1836,  apd  Adams  of  the  same  date. 
No  provision  was  made  for  a  gullcy  on  tlie  ledge  between 
the  cases.  The  present  lay  of  tlie  American  case  diSeis 
from  that  liiid  down  by  Adams  in  having  the  eapitatsat 
the  right  hand  in  the  upper  case  and  in  some  other  minor 
modincatioDs.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  cases 
laid  with  the  less  used  sorts  next  to  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  cose,  as  they  are  in  England,  and  in  no  American 
lay  are  the  figures  out  of  the  Tower  case.  The  approved 
custom  in  offlces  in  this  country  comes  vci^  close  to  the 
diagram  shown,  each  establistimcnt  making  modifica- 
tious  in  some  minor  respects. 

Reforms  in  the  lay  of  the  ciisc  have  frequently  been 
suggested.  Besides  that  of  Lord  Stanhope,  several  new 
ones  have  been  tried,  among  others  that  of  Heniy  H. 
Boss  of  Chicago.    The  main  reasons  lately  assigned  have 
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been  that  many  of  the  most  used  letten  are  not  close  to 
the  hand,  and  that  the  Utm  used  usurp  their  places.  An- 
other point  is  that  some  boxes  arc  exccsHive  iu  size.  This 
is  true  of  V,  u.  m.  r,  d  and  r,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  h 
and  s.  A  third  reason  is  that,  both  In  composition  and 
distribution,  the  thin  spaces  and  en  quadmta  are  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  thick  s^paoe,  wltereas  they  all  should  be 
together,  thus  facilitating  the  work  vcrj'  much.  Ko  one 
denies  any  of  these  assumptions,  but  no  ciinc  has  yet  been 
produced  which  attempts  remodeling  and  at  tiie  same 
time  takes  the  fancy  of  the  trade.  The  most  compact 
way  of  arranging  thy  principal  letters  would  be  as  shown 
in  the  next  column,  letters  being  transposed  according  to 
their  frequency,  tliin  lettent  coming  nearer  the  hand  wan 
thick,  and  spsce  being  economixm  wherever  possible. 
Around  these  could  be  arranged  the  other  sorts.  The 
whole  area  of  the  two  cases  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  lower-case  small  boxes;  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  case  shown  herewith,  covering  sixty  smiill  boxes, 
or  about  three-tenths  of  all,  arc  found  more  tlian  thice- 
quartersof  all  the  diameters  used.  Itwtll  surprise  many 
printeni  to  know  that  the  thin  spaces  and  ea  quadratB 
880 


,,  o.  1  and  t  together.  In  the  case 
used  at  present  in  America  y  and  p,  which  have  thirtT- 
seveo  letters  where  s  has  eighty,  are  netuvr  to  the  hand ; 
h,  which  has  sixty-four  letters  where  i  has  eighty,  is  also 
nearer;  aadu,  which  has  thirty-four  letters,  is  closer  than 
1,  with  forty,  or  d,  with  forty-four.    Thin  letters  should 
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be  nearest  to  the  compositor,  as  the  nick  la  small  and  can- 
not be  seen  so  easily. 

In  much  work  there  must  be  extra  boxes,  and  in  some 
larger  boxes  must  bo  contrived.  These  extra  boxes  can 
usually  he  placed  In  the  upper  case  by  removing  a  few 


h  • 
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reference  marks,  or  in  the  lower  case  by  trenching  upon 
the  space  generally  allotted  (o  c,  u,  m  and  n.  In  music 
cases  many  boxes  arc  divided.  When  a  sort  is  to  be 
much  used  It  is  better  to  take  the  place  allotted  to  x  or 
E,  for  example,  and  there  deposit  the  new  character, 
"nic  X  can  be  trensposed  to  the  upper  caw. 
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A  complete  change  was  made  in  tbe  caw  Id  1859  by 
Thomas  N.  Roohcr  of  New  York.  He  enlarged  the 
lower  ciifle  Bomewhut,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  capitalii 
aod  small  cnpitals  luiii  other  most  used  upper-case  aorts, 
and  placed  them  above  or  alongsiile  of  the  small  letters. 
This  case  was  used  successfully  for  several  years  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Those  who  were  em- 
ployed upon  them  thought  that  thej  were  advanta- 
geous. Un  one  of  them  Andrew  J.  Isbam  set  in  one 
week  ninety-sis  thousand  e 


one  way  and  another  In  a  second  way  is  to  invite  dii 
der.    CoTiipoeitisTS  change  and  cases  pass  from  one  n~^ 
to  ariolher.    It  is  well  to  have  printe<i  diagrams  of  largo 
size  iu  some  conspicuous  locations  in  each  printing-office, 


forms  ure^aid  up  for  distribution ;  the  letter-board. 

La  BA.  Gulllaniue.  a  celebrated  Paris  type-founder 
and  engraver.  His  father  supplied  Roh^  Stephens 
with  psper.  and  the  joung  man  was  brought  up  in  the 
household  of  tliat  great  printer.  He  went  to  Venice  In 
1545,  subse(|Uently  returning  to  Paris,  and  practiced  his 
art  with  diatinguished  success  until  his  death  in  1599. 

Le  QftBBon,  a  celebrated  binder  in  the  reign  of  Louia 
XIII.  of  France,  much  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
his  gilding  nnd  liis  use  of  dotted  tools. 

TjaeA. — One  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest  of  metals, 
which,  in  combination  with  antimony  alone,  or  with  cop- 
per or  tin  or  both  added,  forms  the  basis  of  type  metal. 
It  has  a  gray-blue  color,  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre 
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these  diagrams  to  be  the  ruldes  for  the  workmen,  from 
which  they  shall  not  be  alloweil  to  vary. 

Liftjr  On.— To  feed  or  by  on  the  sheets  one  by  one  in 
print  mg. 

Lifter  On  a  Form— To  put  a  form  on  the  press  or 
machine  for  printing. 

Lftj  On  the  Preaa.— An  instruction  to  put  a  form 
on  the  press  preparatory  to  printing. 

Iaj  Tjpo. — To  put  a  new  font  of  type  into  cases. 

liA^er-On. — The  fecdcron  a  printing-machine.  This 
expression  is  used  in  England. 

Laying  Cases. — Filling  cases  from  a  font  of  new 
type. 

Laying  Letter.— The  putting  of  new  type  into 

Laylng-On  Board.— The  board  on  which  the  white 
paper  is  laid,  and  from  which  It  is  fed  sheet  by  sheet. 

lAjlng  Pages.— Placing  pages  on  the  sUine  In  a 
proper  manner  for  imposition.  This  should  bo  very 
thoroughly  learned,  and  the  common  t<tit  applied  of  see- 
ing whetber  the  number  of  the  two  piiees  together  does 
not  eiccfd  that  of  the  totid  numl>er  olthe  pages  in  tbe 
form  by  one.  For  instance,  in  n  sixteen-page  form  the 
1  and  the  18  go  together,  the  8  and  9,  the  4  and  13.  Iu 
each  ease  they  make  one  more  than  the  number  of  pages 
In  the  form.  No  pages  should  be  untied  before  it  is 
known  that  they  are  iu  their  proper  places. 


when  newly  cut,  but  it  soon  becomes  tamished  and 
eartby-looking  in  the  air.  Its  texture  is  close,  or  without 
perceptible  cleavage  or  appearance  of  structure.  The 
speeinc  gravity  of  common  lead  is  11.853,  but  of  pure 
lead  from  ll.itS  to  11.44.  It  is  very  malleable  and  duc- 
tile, but  Is  soft  and  destitute  of  elasticity,  and  fuses  at 
613  degrees  by  one  authority,  but  634  by  another.  Its 
compounds  with  tin  and  bi«nuth  melt  at  a  much  lower 
temperature. 

Lead -Box. — The  receptacle  for  broken  or  small 
pieces  of  leads. 

Lead-Cases. — In  I^gland,  rases  of  similar  dimen- 
sions to  otheia,  so  that  they  cikn  he  stored  away  in  the 
ordinary  raclu.     They  are  filled  with  leads. 

Lead- Cutter. —A  machine  for  cutting  leads.     It  is 


s  put  against  this,  and  the  bhule  is 
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drawn  down,  cutting  it  off  squarely  and  neatly.  The 
knife  nearly  always  acts  upon  the  principle  of  a  shears. 
Several  varieties  are  known,  and  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  will  also  cut  brass  rule. 

Liead-GalleTB. — I^argo  sloping  trays  with  Lars  run- 
ning across  them  to  separate  the  sizes.  The  phrase  is 
English. 

Liead-Molds. — The  apparatus  for  casting  leads  in 
lengths,  which  are  afterwards  cut  to  sizes.  Much  prac- 
tice is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  good  results  to  fofiow. 
The  following  directions  for  casting  are  taken  from 
Southward's  Practical  Printing.  They  will  prove  use- 
ful in  offices  at  great  distances  from  type-foundries,  but 
those  nearer  at  fiand  will  find  it  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient to  buy  their  leads : 

**  A  complete  set  of  apparatus  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing :  A  small  furnace,  a  melting-pot,  a  set  of  liidles,  a 
small  marble  slab,  a  lead-mold  with  shifting  screws,  a 
lead-scraper,  straightedge  and  tryinff-tool  or  gauge.  A 
packet  of  rouee  and  about  a  pouna  of  Spanish  brown 
ochre  will  also  l)c  required.  The  mold  should  have  shift- 
ing-screws, permitting  of  its  being  altered  to  make  a  lead 
of  any  degree  of  thickness  up  to  pica.  It  must  first  of 
all  be  clomsed  free  from  grease  which  may  have  accu- 
mulated on  it  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  This  is 
done  by  making  it  thoroughly  hot  by  pouring  molten 
metal  into  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Then  dip  a  clear 
sponge  into  hot  water  and  slightly  squeeze  it  into  the 
mold  until  the  hissing  noise  ceases.  This  must  be  con- 
tinued until  a  coating  of  fur  forms  over  the  face  of  tlie 
mold,  similar  to  that  on  the  inside  of  a  tea-kottle.  This 
fur  must  not  be  wiped  off,  but  a  solution  of  thin  rouge 
or  ochre  and  water  must  be  run  down  the  mold  while  it 
is  hot.  Tlie  heat  of  the  metal  and  size  of  the  ladle  must 
be  regulated  by  the  tlii(*kness  and  length  of  the  lead  to 
be  cast.  Care  should  also  be  tiikcn  in  gripping  the  mold 
in  the  centre.  In  the  Ciise  of  easting  very  thin  leads,  or 
if  the  mold  is  in  any  way  defective,  the  lollowing  plan 
may  be  resorted  to :  Smoke  the  inside  of  the  mold  by 
holding  it  over  a  gaslight  or  caudle  so  as  to  produce  a 
coating  of  lampblack ;  but  the  progress  above  described 
is  the  surest.  The  small  marble  or  iron  slab  is  necessary 
to  drop  the  leads  upon  as  they  are  delivennl  from  the 
mold — this  is  to  prevent  the  leads  from  twisting  while 
they  are  hot.     Having  prepared  everything  as  directed, 

{)n)ceed  to  set  the  mold.  We  suppose  that  four-to-pica 
eads  are  about  to  be  ciist.  Take  two  nonpareil  en  quad- 
rats, place  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mold  and  gentlv  put  the  screws  down  onto  them. 
After  well  heating  the  mold  cast  four  leads  and  clean  off 
the  edges  with  the  scraper ;  then  with  an  onliuair  lead- 
cutter  nip  off  the  raggeii  ends.  This  being  <lone,  lay  the 
four  leads  on  tlie  top  of  one  another  on  a  small  flat  sur- 
face— a  piece  of  planed  iron  wouM  be  preferable — place 
four  pica  quadrats,  one  on  each  side,  at  each  end  of  the 
leads,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  light  lay  the  straight- 
edge across  the  leads  and  quadrats  so  as  to  tell  whether 
they  are  tnie  to  gauge.  If  they  are  all  right  go  on  cast- 
ing, but  if  there  is  me  slightest  defect  it  must  1)e  reme- 
died, as  the  leads  will  not  be  true  and  therefore  useless. 
It  will  be  as  well  to  gauge  the  leads  occasionjillv  to  test 
whether  they  are  true.  Be  careful  in  testing  the  leads 
to  notice  which  is  the  top  and  which  is  the  bottom  of  the 
leads  as  they  are  <lelivered,  for  if  they  are  not  all  laid 
the  same  way  it  is  impossible  to  detect  where  the  error 
lies.  The  safest  way  is  to  mark  each  of  the  four  leads 
as  they  are  delivered  from  the  mold,  as  after  the  edges 
are  cut  off  and  they  are  dressed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  the  top  from  the  bottom.  The  solution  of  rouge 
and  water  must  be  frequently  applied,  as  it  kei>ps  the 
mold  free  from  grease  or  grit  of  any  kind.  Be  careful 
not  to  touch  the  inside  of  the  mold  with  the  fingers  or 
anything  which  would  be  likely  to  leave  a  deposit  of 
grease." 

Lead  Out. — To  white  or  spread  out  by  means  of  leads. 
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Lead-Raoka. — Receptacles  for  holding  assorted 
leads. 

Leaded  Matter. — Type  with  leads  between  the 
lines,  in  contradistinction  to  solid  matter. 

Leader  Press. — A  Job  press  made  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  with  solid  platen  and  eccentric  adjustment.  The 
bed  is  vertical. 

Leaders. — 1.  Dots  or  hyphens  placed  at  intervals 
upon  bodies  of  different  thicknesses  to  guide  the  eye 
across  the  line.  En,  em,  two  em  and  three  cm  are  the 
usual  widths.  Spaces  should  be  placed  before  leaders 
when  the  line  requires  justifying,  and  not  scattered  be- 
tween them.  They  are  sometimes  set  off  from  the  fi^re 
farthest  out  to  the  distance  of  an  en  or  em,  but  this  is 
rarely  done  on  newspapers,  legislative  documents  and 
reports  of  societies  where  space  is  an  object.  2.  The 
editorial  articles  of  a  paper. 

Leading  Article. — The  article  expressing  the  opin- 
ions of  the  editor  upon  some  of  the  chief  topics  of  the 
day,  in  distinction  to  the  other  editorial  articles  and  the 
news  matter  of  a  journal.  It  is  now  rarely  employed  in 
this  sense  in  America.  All  of  the  articles  printed  in  lareo 
type  next  to  the  editorial  head  are  spoken  of  as  editorifds 
or  leaders. 

Leads. — Thin  pieces  of  metal  placed  between  lines  of 
type  to  cause  the  page  to  present  a  more  open  appear- 
ance. They  are  of  type  metal  usually,  but  type  metal 
with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lead  than  common. 
Tliey  are  also  made  of  brass,  in  this  form  being  used  very 
little  except  on  newspaper  work.  In  foreign  countries 
zinc  and  tin  have  been  and  are  now  somewhat  employed. 
Vulcanite  has  been  used.  Formerly  tin,  or  iron  coated 
with  tin,  as  in  culinary  vessels,  an(l  iron  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  being  cut  up  by  shears  into  strips  of  the 
right  height  and  length.  These  strips  were  luiown  as 
scale-boiinl.  They  were  made  in  fewer  lengths  than  at 
present,  and  by  the  pound  were  as  costly  as  type.  It 
consequently  was  the  custom  when  the  supply  or  scale- 
board  for  a  given  width  of  page  ran  short  to  use  a  longer 
size  and  indent  each  line  un  em  or  more.  For  this  the 
compositor  received  no  pay,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first 
grievances  which  the  compositora  in  London  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  masters  when  a  revision  of  the  scale 
was  made  one  hundreil  years  ago. 

The  length  of  leads  is,  usually  speaking,  from  six  ems 
of  pica  to  thirty-eight.  Ix>nger  and  shorter  ones  are 
made,  but  very  short  leads  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
either  with  hair  spaces  of  large  metal  types  or  mixed 
with  the  bmken  leads.  For  tlie  sizes  larger  than  twelve 
ems  they  are  usually  provided  in  quantities,  twelve, 
twelve  and  a  half,  thirteen  and  thirteen  and  a  half  being 
newspaper  sizes.  Twenty-four  and  twenty-two  ems  are 
octavo ;  twenty -one,  twenty  and  nineteen  ems  duodeci- 
mo, and  seventeen  ems  eighteenmo.  The  most  common 
sizes  in  bookwork  are  twenty-two,  nineteen  and  fifteen 
ems ;  in  job-work  fifty,  forty-two,  thirty-eight,  thirty-six, 
twenty-two  and  nineteen.  In  book  offices  the  subdivi- 
sions are  ver}"  close  between  one  size  and  the  next,  and  it 
may  happen  that  such  an  office  will  have  fifty  widtlis  of 
leads.  In  job-work  leads  of  all  lengths  are  reciuisite.  but 
as  the  very  wide  measures  are  rare  the  leads  are  usually 
made  by  piecing  together  two  or  three  short  ones.  I^- 
bor-savmg  leads  are  known,  each  piece  having  its  size 
stamped  on  it^  side. 

Most  leads  are  made  six  to  pica,  but  many  daily  news- 
pa])ers  are  employing  seven  or  eight  to  pica.  These 
thickncrsses  are  occasionally  used  in  book  offices.  The 
thinner  leads,  nine,  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  to  pica,  are 
only  found  in  book  and  job  ofiices,  and  are  not  common. 
The  Inst  can  scarcely  be  told  on  the  printed  page.  Five, 
four  and  three  to  pica  are  only  employed  by  book  and 

iob  men.  Newspapers  may  be  widely  leaded,  but  it  is 
ly  putting  two  ordinary  leads  together.  If  leads  are 
any  thicker  than  three  to  pica  they  are  known  as  slugs 
in  America  and  clumps  iu  Great  Britain. 
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Leaded  matter  requires  more  liberal  spacing  than  solid 
matter.  In  single-leaded  matter  the  lines  are  nearly  al- 
ways spaced  out,  while  on  solid  matter  much  is  taken 
in,  some  offices  requiring  this  to  be  done  wherever  possi- 
ble. Double-leaded  matter  is  almost  always  spacea  out, 
most  offices  permitting  the  spacing  to  reach  an  em  when 
required.  Leads  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  centre  of 
a  paragraph  where  the  remainder  is  leaded,  even  if  two 
lines  come  together,  the  upper  having  veirfew  descend- 
ers and  the  lower  very  few  ascenders.  When  a  whole 
paragraph  or  column  of  similar  matter  cannot  be  leaded 
the  solid  part  is  the  last  and  never  the  first,  and  if  the 
matter  is  double  leaded  and  needs  reduction  one  letul 
shou1<l  be  extracted  from  between  each  line  at  the  lower 

{>ortion.  The  first  part  cannot  be  double  leaded  and  the 
ast  made  sol  id .  Jjcads  are  very  spongy ,  and  should  never 
be  used  together,  even  if  abundant,  to  fill  out  blank  pages 
or  other  similar  spaces.  This  should  be  done  with  larger 
pieces  of  metal.  Sometimes  pages  of  type  will  seem  un- 
equal in  length,  although  havine  the  same  number  of 
lines  and  the  same  number  of  leads.  Tliis  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  leads  of  different  thickness,  but  if  these  are 
rieht  the* difficulty  is  caused  by  dirt.  Take  the  leads  out 
of  the  larger  page  and  scrape  them.  Type-founders  and 
printers'  supply  men  often  furnish  leads  without  taking 
much  pains ;  burrs  are  frequently  foimd  upon  their  ends 
and  they  are  also  short  and  long.  They  should  be  care- 
fully examined  before  being  u^. 

Special  leads  are  made  for  special  work.  In  electro- 
typmg  and  stereotyping  leads  are  high,  that  the  wax  in 
the  former  and  the  plaster  in  the  latter  may  not  descend 
too  low.  Flexible  leads  arc  made  for  use  m  job-rooms. 
They  are  of  tin  and  lead,  and  can  be  bent  into  any  shape 
without  breaking,  thus  giving  great  facility  in  the  con- 
struction of  curved  lines.  Brass  leads  have  been  spoken 
of.  These  have  never  been  used  to  any  extent  in  book 
and  job  work.  In  England  they  are  Known  as  space- 
lines,  which  was  once  a  common  name  for  all  kinds  of 
leads.  Leads  appear  to  have  been  employed  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  printing.  In  the  Otlices  of  Cicero,  pub- 
lished l)y  Fust  and  Schoeffer  in  1465,  slugs  of  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  or  brevier  in  thickness  were  employed. 
These  may,  of  course,  have  been  strips  of  wood.  But 
leads  properly  so  called  were  soon  ustKl.  Their  employ- 
ment IS  now  constant,  but  is  great^ir  in  the  United  Sttitcs 
than  anywhere  else.  In  Germany,  France  and  England 
the  majority  of  books  are  solid.  In  this  country  they 
are  leaded.  A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  job-work 
also  is  here  executed,  and  Uiat  requires  many  leads. 
Leads  were  worth  in  England  in  the  year  1808  three  shil- 
lings a  pound  for  six  to  pica,  or  the  same  price  as  bour- 
geois type  and  all  above.  Eight-to-pica  leads  were  worth 
four  shillings,  and  four  to  pica  one  shilling  and  ten  pence. 
In  White's  Specimen-Book.  issued  in  New  York  in  1838, 
six-to-pica  leads  were  listed  at  thirty  cents  a  pound  ;  in 
Brace's  of  1848  twenty-five  cents,  and  in  Conner's  of  1891 
sixteen  cents.  Prices  have  fallen  in  England  likewise. 
The  quantity  of  leads  necessary  in  an  office  varies  con- 
siderably. It  should  be  enough  to  lead  all  tlie  matter 
sUinding  at  one  time  which  requires  to  be  leaded.  On  a 
daily  newspaper  this  may  not  be  more  tlian  four  or  five 
pages,  but  it  may  rise  to  ten  or  twenty  pages,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  office  in  regard  to  killing  matter. 
On  bookwork  no  estimate  can  be  made  except  as  drawn 
fn)m  experience.  One  book  may  be  in  long  primer 
twenty-one  ems  pica  wide  and  double  leaded ;  enough 
must  be  provided  for  the  whole  amount  of  type  likely  to 
be  up  at  once.  At  the  same  time  leads  must  be  on  hand 
for  measures  twenty,  twenty- two  and  twenty- four  ems 
wide.  It  is  therefore  not  an  excessive  estimate  to  have 
a  pound  of  leads  against  eiich  poimd  of  t3rpe  in  a  book 
or  job  office.  It  does  not  pay  to  unlead  matter  when  a 
job  is  worked  off ;  a  better  policy  Ls  to  have  enough  h>ads 
to  use  until  the  matter  is  naturally  distributed.  In  or- 
dinary offices  only  one  thickness,  six  to  pica,  is  desirable ; 
in  larger  offices  not  doing  publishers'  work  a  few  eight 


to  pica  and  five  to  pica  may  be  required,  but  in  offices 
making  a  specialty  of  publishers'  work  all  sizes  from 
five  to  pica  to  ten  to  pica  are  required.  Even  in  such  an 
establishment  it  is  possible  to  have  the  bulk  of  all  the 
work  done  in  sixes.  High  leads  should  not  be  allowed 
in  letter-press  work,  nor  should  low  leads  be  us^  when 
the  remamder  of  the  leads  are  high.  Leads  are  likely  to 
work  up  in  printing.  It  is  therefore  desirable  for  the 
pressman  to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  this  accident,  which 
may  happen  at  any  moment.  Bottle-arsed  type,  or  type 
larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  is  rectined  by  cut- 
ting leads  in  two  in  the  direction  of  their  lengtli,  and 
after  the  form  is  made  up  one  or  two  of  these  leads  can 
be  put  into  each  page,  or  three  or  four  into  each  column 
of  a  newspaper.  The  matter  sliould  be  planed  down, 
locked  up  with  the  fingers,  a  blow  or  two  given  at  the 
side  and  bottom  on  the  quoins,  and  the  leads  then  forced 
in  below  the  surface  of  the  type,  but  not  far  enough  to 
go  to  the  bottom.  A  drawer  or  box  for  broken  leads 
sliould  be  in  every  office.  These  pieces  are  often  very 
convenient. 

The  weight  of  leads  may  easily  be  c^ilculated.  In  six 
to  pica  it  takes  8<')0  ems  to  make  a  pound,  in  four  to  pica 
575.  and  in  eight  to  pica  1,150.  Thus  in  the  six  to  pica 
seventeen  leads  50  ems  long  will  make  a  {K)und,  or  fifty 
leads  17  ems  lon^.  A  slug  140  ems  long  and  pica  thick- 
ness will  also  weigh  a  pound.  Tlius  an  easy  calculation 
can  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  which  will  be  necessary 
in  any  job.  Suppose  a  book  is  to  be  set  in  a  measure  17 
ems  long  with  six-to-piea  leads.  One  hundred  pa^es  are 
to  be  got  up  at  once,  and  there  are  to  be  thirty  lines  to 
the  page.  There  will  therefore  be  required  three  tliou- 
sand  leads.  By  the  rule  just  ^ven  fifty  leads  go  to  the 
pound,  and  this  figure  divided  into  three  thousand  gives 
sixty  pounds  }is  the  amount  required.  The  sizes  l^low 
are  the  commoner  ones,  as  well  as  the  ones  most  easy  to 
make  calculations  with,  for  the  size  six  to  pica : 


Len^  of 
Lead. 

Number  of 

Leads  to  the 
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18 
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28 

15 

57 

88 

22 

16 

1 
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To  lead  out  ten  thousand  ems  of  solid  matter  will  re- 
quire in  pearl  12  pounds  of  leads ;  in  agate  lOl^^,  in  non- 
pareil 9^.  in  minion  8^^,  in  brevier  8,  in  bourgeois  7. 
m  long  primer  6,  in  smaU  pica  5^^,  and  in  pica  4^^.  A 
thousand  ems  of  pearl  will  require  in  leaded  matter  one- 
thirtl  of  a  pound  of  leads ;  in  nonpareil  half  a  pound, 
in  brevier  two-thirds  of  a  pound  ;  in  long  primer  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  and  in  pica  a  {)ouna.  One  pound 
of  leads  or  slugs  covers  four  square  inches.  In  making 
calculations  allowances  should  be  considered  for  chaptor 
headings  and  endings  and  the  like. 

Leads  are  cast  in  molds.  The  height  of  the  lead  is 
that  of  a  space.  Formerly  printers  rec^ivwl  leads  in  the 
lengUis  as  cast,  and  were  required  to  cut  them  them- 
selves. As  they  used  shears,  improved  machinery  not 
being  known,  the  leads  were  frequently  very  imperfect. 
At  present  tliey  are  supplied  in  all  lengths.  Shaved 
leads  are  those  which  have  been  planed  alter  being  cast, 
and  are  much  more  even  and  accurate  than  the  common 
kind.  Printers  occasionall  v  cast  tlieir  own  leads.  To  do 
this  well  requires  considerable  exiKjrience.  A  description 
is  given  under  Lead-Molds. 

Leads  are  contained  in  boxes,  drawers  and  pigeon- 
holes, and  on  trays,  gidleys  and  cases.    The  three  latter 
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are  substantially  the  same.  In  the  cases  the  boxes  of 
the  lower  case  are  made  of  different  widths,  so  as  to 
acconmiodate  different  sizes  of  leads.  The  trays  are 
movable  articles,  also  divided  for  convenience,  and  the 
galley  is  the  top  of  a  cabinet,  rack  or  desk,  arranged  in 
compartments.  Pigeon-holes  are  more  used  than  any 
other  receptacles.  A  scries  of  them  is  made  of  stout  wood 
as  high  as  a  man,  and  three,  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
front  of  these  pigeon-holes  is  on  the  same  line,  but  the 
depth  varies.  One  box,  the  deepest,  has  leads  forty- 
eight  ems  long,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  eight  inches 
deep.  Another  compartment  is  tor  leads  thirty-six  ems 
lonff,  and  therefore  six  inches  deep.  To  insure  that  leads 
shall  not  be  misplaced,  a  block  of  wood  two  inches  thick 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  box.  When  the  leads  are 
pushed  in  they  touch  this  block  and  also  come  out  to  the 
front.  A  lead  eighteen  ems  long  would  reouire  a  five- 
inch  block  back  of  it,  and  a  twcnty-four-em  lead  a  four- 
inch  block.  This  is  the  main  pomt.  A  lead  which  is 
too  long  to  go  into  a  certain  compartment  would  there- 
fore proiect,  and  one  too  short  would  sink  in,  thus  dis- 
closing its  erroneous  position  at  once.  Lead-drawers 
have  the  advantage  of  being  closed  when  not  in  use  and 
keeping  out  dirt. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  many  printers'  scales  between 
solid  and  leaded  matter,  and  this  distinction  appears  to 
be  just,  as  leaded  matter  can  be  composed  much  more 
readily  than  solid  matter.  The  difference  in  New  York 
is  three  cents  on  a  thousand,  or  8  per  cent,  on  an  average. 
Leaded  matter  at  the  lower  rate,  however,  is  more  profit- 
able than  solid,  as  a  workman  can  set  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  ems  more  in  an  hour. 

lieaf. — The  part  of  a  sheet  of  a  paper  which  is  made  by 
the  last  fold.  It  usually  has  upon  it  two  pages  of  print- 
ing, one  at  the  front,  an  mid  page,  and  one  at  the  back, 
an  even  page.  Many  old  books  arc  only  numbcreil  by 
the  leaf. 

Lieaflets. — Jobs  printed  on  a  succession  of  leaves, 
either  on  one  or  both  sides.  They  fold  up  in  a  different 
manner  from  a  book  and  more  like  the  folding  of  a  fan. 
See  Imposition. 


L. — Unproductive  work ;  matter  with  few  quad- 
rats and  without  leads. 


Face. — A  thin  or  meagre  faced  font  of  letter, 
the  reverse  of  fat  face.  The  larger  sizes  of  type  are 
usually  thought  to  be  lean  if  they  fall  as  low  as  twelve 
and  a  half  ems  to  the  alphab<;t,  and  the  smaller  ones  to 
thirteen  or  thirteen  and  a  half.  The  width  of  type  has 
greatly  increased  in  late  years. 

Leather. — The  hide  or  skin  of  an  animal  preserved 
from  decay  by  tanning.  Originally  all  books,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  bound  in  leather,  the  sides,  however, 
frequently  being  of  wood  upon  which  leather  might  or 
mi^t  not  be  placed.  After  folios  and  quartos  l^came 
less  common  than  the  smaller  sizes  leather  was  employed 
in  almost  every  ciise,  the  stiffening  for  the  covers  being 
given  by  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  sheets  of  paper.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  cloth  began  to  take  the  place 
of  leather,  and  after  18i!0  it  became  common.  At  the 
present  time  few  books  are  bound  in  leather  compared 
with  the  number  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  production  of 
books  is  now  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
enough  leather  to  bind  them  in  were  some  calamity  to 
deprive  us  of  cloth.  ' 

The  skin  or  hide,  in  making  leather,  is  scraped  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  fiesh  which  may  adhere,  and  the 
hairs  are  also  removed  by  soaking,  fermentation,  cover- 
ing with  an  alkaline  solution  or  otherwise.  When  this 
is  done  the  hide  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of  tiinnin,  which 
for  heavv  leathers  is  usually  derived  from  oak  or  hem- 
lock bark,  but  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  vegetable 
substances.  Tannin  acts  upon  the  gelatine  of  the  skins, 
of  which  they  almost  wholly  consist,  and  in  time  changes 
them  into  the  leather  of  commerce.  This  operation  takes 
several  months  when  not  hastened  by  chemicals  and  the 
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hide  is  of  considerable  thickness.  Many  kinds  are  scraped 
down  considerably  before  being  tanned.  Tawed  leather 
is  made  by  the  use  of  alum.  Chamois  leather  is  formed 
by  forcing  grease  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  After  the 
hide  has  been  converted  into  leather,  during  which  time 
it  lias  had  considerable  handling,  it  is  curried,  by  which 
the  requisite  smoothness,  lustre,  color  and  suppleness  are 
imparted  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  usages  of  the  arts. 

The  hides  of  game  animals  are  not  used  in  bookbind- 
ing, as  they  are  too  costly,  and  neither  are  those  of  oxen, 
horses  or  other  large  animals,  as  they  are  too  stiff.  Most 
bookbindingleathers  are  from  sheep,  goats,  kids,  calves 
and  hogs.  The  skins  of  the  latter  were  much  employed 
at  one  time,  but  have  now  become  uncommon.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leather  used  for  binding  books  may  be 
classed  as  morocco,  calf,  sheep  and  roan  and  Russia. 
Morocco  is  made  from  fi^oat-skms  which  are  obtained  in 
Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  are  imported  dry,  being  tanned  after  arrival, 
unless  the  whole  operation  &  completed  in  Europe.  They 
are  tanned  in  sumach  and  dyed  in  any  color  which  may 
be  desired,  having  previously  been  inserted  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  ticia.  This  leather  lends  itself  to  several 
grains,  which  are  known  as  hard  grain.  Turkey  or  cross 
CTain,  and  straight  grain.  A  very  beautiful  grain  is  the 
Levant.  The  gniin  is  sometimes  given  by  pressure  be- 
tween rollers,  on  one  of  which  a  pattern  is  impressed. 
Imitation  moroccos  are  sheep-skins  dyed  and  stamped 
with  designs  by  machinery. 

Many  i£eep-skins  are  split,  being  known  as  skivers. 
The  faces  on  them  are  of  two  different  qualities.  The 
grain  side  is  timned  as  a  skiver  and  the  flesh  side  is  known 
us  a  chamois  leather.  They  are  used  largely  for  small 
and  cheap  Bibles  and  cheap  account-books,  lioans  are 
made  from  sheep-skins  tanned  and  prepared  in  imitation 
of  morocco.  Basils  are  also  from  sheep-skins,  and  are 
usually  dyed  of  a  deep  red  color.  They  may  be  had 
either  glazed  or  diced.  Russia  leather  is  made  from  the 
hides  of  young  or  small  oxen,  not  calves,  in  Russia.  The 
{)eculiar  and  well-known  scent  is  derived  from  an  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  birch  tree,  the  secret  of  which  was,  until 
the  last  few  years,  known  only  to  a  few  leather  manufac- 
turers in  that  country.  The  skins  are  split  or  8have<l 
down  for  bindings,  the  thickness  of  the  hides  depending 
very  much  upon  the  class  of  work  for  which  thev  are  in- 
tended. For  large  or  heavy  blank-books  the  skins  are 
left  of  nearly  the  whole  tliickness. 

Calf -skin  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  leathers.  It 
is  naturally  smooth,  and  is  given  a  polish  by  rubbing  with 
an  agate  or  other  smooth  substance.  Sometimes  it  is 
grained,  but  this  is  done  artificially.  Roueh  calf  is  used 
for  ledgers  and  other  larger  blank-books.  Law  calf  is  the 
leather  in  its  natural  color.  Vellum  and  parchment  are 
both  used  for  blank-books,  vellum  being  the  finer. 

Lieatherette. — An  imitation  of  leather,  usually  made 
of  embossed  paper. 

Lieatherold. — An  imitation  leather  made  of  cloth  or 
paper. 

Lector  (Sp.).— Copy-holder. 

Lectura  (Sp.). — Proof-reading. 

Lectura  Chica  (Sp.). — Small  pica,  or  eleven  points. 

Lectura  Qorda  (Sp.). — Pica,  or  twelve  points ;  also 
called  Cicero. 

Lederband  (Ger.). — Leather  binding,  which  may  he 
of  sheep-skin,  goat-skin  or  other  material.  Roan  or  slieep 
is  often  called  calf  in  describing  old  books. 

Ledger. — A  large  blank-book ;  the  book  in  which  all 
of  the  operations  of  a  commercial  firm  are  finally  con- 
densed. Ledgers  are  usually  of  large  size  ancf  verj' 
firmly  made. 

Ledger  Paper.— That  kind  of  flat  paper  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  IcKlgers.  It  is  usually  of  heavier 
weight  and  stronger  texture  than  other  papers. 
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Ijegndo  (Bp.).— ConnecdDg  stroke  in  script  letters. 

Iis^al  'Work. — The  general  tenn  for  law  work  of 
any  kind. 

I^gare  (Ital.).— Tying  up  a  page. 

Xjegno  (Ital. ,  wood).  — The  furniture  and  quoluB  made 
of  wood. 

Xiehrbunohe  (Ger.).— The  apprentice. 

Lehrling  (Qer.). — Apprentice. 

Lehrselt  (Ger.).— Apprentleeship. 

Xielalie  (Ger.). — Literally,  a  corptie.  Words  omitted 
in  setting ;  an  out, 

LeimtypeB. — In  1B67  Hmmik  of  Pntgue  invented  a 
process  for  preparing  liigb-relief  pistes  of  gelatine  to  be 
used  for  typographic  printing  in  an  ordinary  printing- 
prcM.  either  for  tlie  reproduction  of  pictures  or  letter- 
preaa.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows:  A  thick 
plate  of  chromatized  gelatine  is  exp'>sed  under  a  negative 
»a  usual.  This  is  then  attached  by  means  of  guttapercha 
to  zinc  or  wood,  thus  making  a  lirm  but  somewhat  elas- 
tic foundation  for  the  printing  surface.  The  surface  is 
next  developed  by  treatment  with  a  solvL-nt,  such  as  h. 
saturated  solution  of  an  alkaline  bichromate.  This  not 
only  dissolves  the  gelatine  upon  wblch  tlie  light  did 
not  fall,  but  it  also  deepens  and  strengthens  the  relief. 
The  development  is  stopped  before  any  of  the  Hnest  lines 
or  dotsare  injured.  The  plate  is  then  urii'd  and  the  lights 
are  covered  witb  a  solution  of  opaque  printer's  ink,  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The  plate  is  then  exposcil 
for  a  second  time  to  the  action  of  light,  by  which  it  is  hard- 
ened and  strengthened,  not  only  ou  tlie  surfnee,  but  also 
on  tbe  tlanks  of  each  line  and  Jot.  The  black  is  then 
removed  snd  the  solvent  is  again  applied  to  deepen  the 
whites.  These  plates  may  be  used  directly  in  the  press, 
and  will  print  100,000  copies.  By  making  wai  molds 
from  these  plates  they  may  be  reproduced  m  copper  by 
electrotyping. 

Lein'WBJid  (Ger.). — Lineu  or  other  ctotb,  used  in  the 
covering  of  books. 

Ijelpslc.~A  city  in  Saxony  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  German  book  trade,  and  remarkable  for  the  mngni- 
tudc  of  Its  printing  and  publishing  operations.  There 
are  in  Leipsic  130  letter-press  and  lilLographic  offices, 
which  give  occupation  to  8,073  persons.  This  is  more 
than  are  thus  employed  in  any  American  city  except 
New  York.  There  are  10  rotary  presses,  83  double  and 
638  single  printing-mac liines,  194  of  which  are  litho- 
graphic; 33  two-color  machines,  IIT  trciidlc-presscs,  532 
hand-presses,  litho^phic  included,  and  B46  auxiliary 
machmes  for  glazmg,  paper-cutting,  Sx.  Horc  tliau 
thirieen  hundr^  millions  of  sheets  are  printed  annually 
in  this  town.  There  are  84  bookbinding  establishments, 
with  1,544  hands  and  1.320  diffurent  machines.  lulxfiii- 
sic  there  is  a  large  centra!  halt  owned  by  the  book  Inidc 
and  known  as  the  Booksellers'  House.  It  was  built  ou 
ground  presented  by  tlie  city  of  Ix^ipsic,  the  corner-stone 
being  kid  on  June  19,  1886,  and  the  building  being 
opened  to  the  public  on  April  29, 188H.  It  is  large  and 
highly  ornamental.  In  this  there  is  a  clearing-house  for 
book  ordera. 

Leonard,  CharldS  B.,  president  of  the  Chicagr) 
Typotlietie.  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  on  October  5, 
\tSDi.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1840.  In  1843  he 
begnn  learning  printing  in  the  office  of  the  Detroit  Ad- 
vertiser. Three  years  after  be  returned  to  Buffalo  and 
graduated  from  the  office  of  Jewett,  Thomas  &  Co.  He 
was  married  in  IB-'iS  and  retumeil  to  Detroit,  takinc  the 
superintendence  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Atlvcrtiser  hook 
and  Job  department.  He  removed  to  Clinton,  In.,  in 
18^,  there  beginning  the  jiubl!i"dtiiin  of  tile  Clinton 
llcraki,  now  a  daily  of  much  imiMirtunce.    In  1863  he 


work  turned  out  being 
of  excclk'nt  quality. 
He  has  been  a  delegate 
to  the  varioua  conven- 
tions of  the  United 
Typotlietffi,  and  In 
imi  succeeded  C.  H. 
Blakely  as  president 
of  the  locjil  organiza- 
tion. 


iii'cessful  business,  the 


e,Ilog- 
r   of  tTie 


had  long  been  devot- 
ed to  the  royal  cause, 
and  after  the  Restora- 
tion was   given    this 

place  as  a  reward.  He  was  disposed  to  be  very  tlior- 
ough,  imd  in  a  paper  prepared  by  him  while  in  office  he 
stales  tl)c  measures  which  should  be  adopted  to  curb  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press.  "  The  instmmcnls,"be  says, 
"of  setting  the  worlc  afoot  are  these,  the  adviser,  au- 
thor, compiler,  writer,  corrector,  and  the  persons  for 
whom  and  by  whom ;  that  is  to  any,  the  stationer  (com- 
monly) and  the  printer.  To  which  may  be  added  tbe 
letter-founders  and  the  smltlis  and  joyueis  that  work 
upon  presses.  The  usual  agents  for  publishing  are  the 
printers  themselves,  stitchers,  binders,  stationers,  hawk- 
ers, mercuiy-women,  peddlers,  ballad-singers,  posts,  car- 
riers, hackney  coachmen,  boatmen  and  mariners.  Olher 
instruments  may  be  likewise  employed,  against  whom  a 
general  provision  shall  be  sufficient."  He  then  goes  on  to 
show  tliiit  discoveries  may  be  obtained  partly  upon  a  pen- 
alty for  refusing  to  discover,  and  partly  by  n  reward  to 
the  discoverer.  Both  ^ould  be  considerabli'  and  certain. 
If  any  unlawful  book  shall  be  found,  let  the  person  In 
whose  possession  it  sbiill  be  discovered  be  reported  and 
punished  as  tlie  author,  unless  he  produces  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  it.  The  great  evil  was  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  presses,  which  might  lie  remedied  by  lessen- 
ing their  number.  This  being  resolved  upon,  us  well  as 
tbe  printers,  let  the  number  of  the  journeymen,  appren- 
tices, master  founders,  their  journey  men  and  apprentices, 
be  also  determined  and  lessened.  Joiners,  carpenters  nor 
smiths  might  sot  work  upon  new  presses  without  special 
allowance.  The  whole  trade  was  to  be  qtiestionecl  as  to 
the  presses  they  knew  about,  the  new  type  which  had 
been  fumisheti.  and  the  conslnietion  and  repair  of 
presses.  Card-makers, leather- gilders, ffockworkcrs and 
(I  uoif .drawers  arc  to  t>e  forbidden  the  use  of  pressesUke 
Uiose  of  printers,  unless  they  also  are  to  come  within  the 
cimBorsbip.  No  printing-house  to  be  let  nor  press  erect- 
ed without  notice.  Tyjie  and  materials  not  to  be  bought 
without  notice.  No  master  printer  to  keep  a  press  ex- 
cepting in  his  own  dwelling-house,  and  no  printing-house 
to  be  permitted  with  a  back  door  to  it.  An  imprint  in 
all  cases  to  be  use<i.  "What,"  hesaj's,  "shall  the  people 
do  (or  a  livelihood  if  tbe  sixty  presses  arc  reduced  to 
twenty  t  As  many."  be  replies,  "maybe  given  employ- 
ment as  there  is  honest  w(nk  for. "  A  auff'enincc  of  more 
is  only  a  toleration  of  tlie  rest  to  print  seililion.  Some- 
tliinK.  however,  may  be  thoueht  of  for  their  relief.  It 
would  not  tie  proper  to  put  tlic  stationers  in  charge  of 
the  press,  nor  the  printers,  becunso  their  interests  are 
against  those  of  the  eniwn  and  of  good  government. 
Tlie  number  of  master  priutera  then  (1603)  was  computed 
to  be  about  sixty,  when.'aa  twenty  or  twenty-four  would 
dispatch  all  the  honest  work  of  tbe  nation,    llicy  had 
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over  one  hundred  apprentices  and  nt  least  one  hundred 
and  tlfty  journeymen.  For  bad  or  seditious  books  he 
recommends  puniH)imcnt  inproportion  to  the  malice  and 
tntluencc  of  the  oRense.  The  ottlinury  pensltiefl  were 
death,  mutilation,  imprisonment,  banishment,  corpoml 

Sains,  disgnu^  and  pecuniary  mulcts.  These  are  further 
iscriminated  into  the  pillory,  thestocka,  whipping,  cart- 
ing, stigmatizing,  disableiuent  to  liear  office  or  lestimony, 
public  recan  tHtion, standing  underthe  gallows  with  arope 
about  the  neck  at  a  public  execution,  disfranchisement 
(if  freemen),  cashiering  (if  soldiers),  degrading  (if  per- 
sons of  condition),  wearing  some  badgeoi  infamy  or  con- 
demnation to  work  either  in  mines,  plantations  or  houses 
of  correction.  Under  the  head  of  pecuniary  mulcts  are 
eomprehended  forfeitures,  confiscations,  loss  of  any  bene- 
flciat  otiice  or  employment  and  incapacity  to  bold  or  en- 
joy any  :  and  flnally.  all  damiiges  accruing  and  imposed 
as  a  punisbment  for  some  offense.  The  olTenses  uniler 
which  these  persons  might  be  convicted  were  blasphemy, 
heresy,  schism,  treason,  sedition,  scandal  or  contempt  of 
authority.  For  the  authors,  notliing  which  stands  with 
humanity  and  conscience  could  be  too  severe.  "  1.  'Tis 
the  wayto  cut  off  the  fountain  of  our  troubles.  2.  There 
are  not  many  of  them  in  an  age.  and  so  the  less  work  to 
do.'" 


Letter. — 1.  A  character,  a  mark  used  in  printing  or 
writing.  There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  English,  six- 
teen in  Irish,  tbitty-fivc  in  Russian  and  thirty-eight  in 
Armenian,  In  English  there  are  three  forms  of  the  al- 
phabet, capitals,  small  capitals  and  lower  case  in  Roman 
and  the  same  in  Italic.  There  urc  besides  the  punctu- 
ation marks,  the  figures,  the  reference  marks  and  ttie 
accented  letters.  Special  letters  are  required  for  math- 
ematical and  chemical  work,  tor  the  reproduction  of 
characters  in  old  records,  and  for  many  other  special 
purposes.  Each  of  these  marks  is  known  by  typog- 
rapheia  as  a  letter.  When  used  in  their  calling  they  are 
always  ou  rectangular  bodies,  larger  than  the  face,  al- 
though it  may  only  be  slightly.  In  the  Roman  character 
all  letters  consist  of  a  combination  of  straight  linos  and 
curves.  A.  certain  number  of  letters  do  not  enter  either 
the  lower  portion  of  the  body  or  the  upper  portion. 
These  are  a,c,  e,  m,  n,  o,  r.  s,  u,  v,  w,  x,  x.  Other  letters 
rise  to  the  top,  but  du  not  fall  below  the  lower  line  of  the 
letters  just  given.  These  are  the  capitals  and  b,  d,  f,  h, 
i.k,  l.t.  Stillothersgobelow  the  line,  and  do  not  ascend 
abovethc  top  of  those  lltBt  shown.  They  are  descending 
letters,  and  compriscg.  p,  q,  y.  One  letter  is  both  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  j.  A.  letter  is  said  to  line  when  aline 
drawn  across  the  bottom  of  the  non-descending  characters 
touches  every  cue  at  exactly  the  same  height,  and  where 
similur  lines  can  be  dniwzi  over  the  top  01  the  same  let- 
tore,  the  top  of  the  ascending  letters,  and  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  descending  letters.  In  order  to  be  legible  the 
topof  theaBcendincletteraandtliebottomotthedescend- 
lng  letters  liave  a  little  space  to  separate  them  from  the 
lines  of  type  above  and  below,  and  to  give  them  a  sup- 
port in  metal.  Each  letter  is  compaseil  of  tlirce  parts, 
known  as  the  body  mark  or  body  marks,  hair- 
""■"  '^'  lines  and  serifs.  The  body  marks  are  the 
heavy  strokes  in  the  letter,  or  its  frumeworit ; 
the  hair-lines  are  the  fine  strokes  which  con- 
nect ttie  others  orjoin  on  them,  and  the  serifs 

_. ..     arc  the  endinga  to  marks,  which  form  a  sort 

of  Aniah.  There  are  also  crossbars.  Each  of 
these  may  be  of  dilferent  thicknesses,  but  those  of  one 
letter  should  compare  in  weight,  length  and  form  to 
others  in  the  same  font.  Thus  n,  m  and  u  must  resem- 
ble eacli  other,  and  d,  b,  p  and  g  arc  much  alike.  The 
hair-line  in  small  letter  is  without  much  thickness,  but 
there  is  a  thick,  heavy  line.  In  a  series  the  thickness  of 
the  heavy  line  in  pica  must  be  twice  that  of  the  heavy 
lino  in  noupareil.    The  serifs  an:  the  jagged  endinga  to 


letteni,  so  called  because  of  their  resemblance  to  a  saw. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  proportions  in  a  small  letter, 
as  the  gauges  used  are  not  minute  enough ;  but  taking 
a  large  size  of  Bruce's  No.  16  as  a  standard,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  letters  are  as  follows :  Suppose  that  the  total 
size  of  the  body,  up  and  down,  is  twenty-flve,  oneof  these 
parts  is  divided  so  that  half  of  the  shoulder  Ilea  above 
and  half  below  tJie  face.  This  leaves  twenty-four  parts 
to  the  face.  The  letter  u  covers  te>n  parts  and  the  letter  1 
seventeen  parts,  seven  parts  therefore  being  above  the 
small  letters.  Eleven  parts  are  also  found  below,  to  make 
up  the  descending  letter  to  seventeen.  The  heavy  strokes 
In  lower  case  are  two  parts  wide,  and  In  capitals  two  and 
a  half.  There  is  the  same  shoulder  at  the  iddea  of  the 
letter  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  body  of  a  capital 
being  three  parts,  the  full-sized  serifs  are  seven  parts, 
thus  projectmg  considerably  over  the  main  line  of  the 
letteT.  This  face,  upon  the  whole,  is  tight.  To  draw  it 
upon  a  diagram  would  require  625  squares.  By  minute 
changes  in  this  or  that  particular  each  face  of  type  as- 
sumes a  different  appearance  to  the  eye,  although  only 
experts  can  tell  where  the  differences  are. 

Letters  in  various  langiu.^  have  different  forms, 
although  from  the  same  origmol.  In  the  article  upon 
Greek  I.anquaoe  two  different  kinds  of  w  arc  shown. 
Our  Sc  lias  assumed  a  new  appearance  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  belnf^  originally  et,  written  together.  There 
is  a  marked  vanntion  between  the  w  as  shown  by  Ital- 
hins  and  as  it  is  made  in  this  country.  Particular  letters 
mark  the  products  of  psrticular  presses,  as  the  R  bizarre 
marked  one  printer  in  the  early  ages  of  printing,  and  the 
crossbar  on  lower-cuse  letters  indicates  the  works  pro- 
diiced  at  the  French  government  printing-office.  It  is 
by  examination  and  comparison  of  curly  lettera  that  we 
are  able  to  decide  who  the  printers  were  who  produced 
noted  works  at  the  dawn  of  printing. 

2.  I^etter  is  used  collectively  for  type.  A  printer  will 
say.  "There  is  no  letter,"  meaning  that  there  is  no  type. 
Both  type  and  letter  ure  usually  used  In  the  singular 
form  when  referring  to  fonts  or  quantities.  The  plural 
is  used  when  distinction  between  different  kinds  is  noted. 

Letters  occur  in  actual  use  in  a  very  different  ratio 
from  tbc  schedule  furnished  by  the  type-founder.  Dif- 
ferent copy  runs  on  different  sorts,  and  the  type-founder 
therefore  fumislics  the  lesser  sorts  in  an  abundance  which 
rarely  allows  a  deficiency,  except  upon  figures  or  some 
special  publication.  The  cases  on  daily  papers  are  very 
carefully  sorted  up  ;  but  when  the  type  lias  run  out  there 
Is  still  in  the  ueignborhood  of  fifteen  pounds  left  in  each 
pair.  Several  years  ago  the  names  in  the  New  York  Di- 
rectory were  counted,  e«ch  under  its  appropriate  letter. 
The  total  number  of  names  was  813.902,  and  the  letters 
were  thus  distributed,  the  true  proportion  according  to 
the  typc-foundera  being  in  anotner  column  : 
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10 
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I.U8 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  order  of  frequency  in  this 
directory  was  M,  S,  B,  H.  C.  W,  D.  R.  K,  Q,  L,  P,  P.  T. 
A,  E,  U,  N,  J,  V,  Z,  U.  I,  Q,  Y,  X.  There  is  an  undue 
proportion  of  some  names  of  foreign  extraction,  which 
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renders  this  an  unsafe  guide  for  places  where  English 
surnames  are  alone  to  be  found. 

LieUer-Board. — Two  or  three  thin  boards,  smoothly 
planed  and  fastened  at  the  back  to  two  transverse  pieces, 
thus  making  their  surface  somewhat  like  the  top  of  a 
table.  Upon  letter-boards  forms  are  often  laid  for  unlock- 
ing and  distribution,  and  they  are  used  in  many  offices  to 
receive  forms  which  are  to  be  kept  standing,  then  being 
put  into  racks. 

Letter-BruBh. — A  brush  used  for  taking  dust  from 
type. 

lietter-FoiinderB. — A  term  frequently  employed 
for  type-founders. 

Lietter-Poiindrj. — A  type-foundry.  The  term  is 
more  used  in  England  than  here. 

LieUer  Hangs. — If  the  compositor  is  careless  in 
empt  ving  his  composing-stick  so  as  to  set  the  letter  down 
loosely  on  the  galley,  and  they  do  not  stand  perfectly 
square  and  upright,  the  letter  hangs ;  or  if  after  over- 
running on  the  correcting-stone  he  has  not  set  his  letter 
in  a  square  position  again,  before  he  locks  up,  the  letter 
thus  out  of  square  is  said  to  hang.  This  is  Stower's  defi- 
nition. The  term  is  not  used  in  America.  The  equiva- 
lent here  is  to  say  that  the  letter  is  off  its  feet. 

Lietter-Headinga — Printed  headings  forpaper  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  epistolary  purposes.  When  exe- 
cuted for  private  persons  not  in  busmess  the  caption  is 
usually  very  small  and  neat,  but  for  commercial  or  manu- 
factunng  firms  they  are  sometimes  very  elaborate.  The 
favorite  size  upon  which  they  are  printed  is  letter,  10  by 
16  inches ;  but  commercial  letter,  10*^^  by  lOJ^,  or  10^ 
by  17  inches,  is  sometimes  used.  These  may  be  cut  from 
folio  post.    Smaller  paper  is  also  used. 

Lietter-Mold. — The  apparatus  used  for  hand  cast- 
ing of  types.    See  Type-Founding. 

Lietter-Paper. — A  writing-paper  which  is  of  about 
the  height  of  an  octavo  page,  but  wider.  It  is  a  folded 
paper,  and  its  size  is  generally  10  by  16  inches  when  un- 
folded.   In  England  this  size  would  be  a  half  demy. 

Lietter-Press. — Type  work,  as  distinguished  from 
lithographic  work  and  steel  and  copperplate  printing. 

Lietter-RaclL. — A  rack  or  frame  for  containing  metal 
and  wood  letters  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  be  inconven- 
ient to  keep  them  in  cases. 

Lettera  (Ital.).— I^etters. 

Lettera  Ascendente  (Ital.).— A  cock-up  letter. 

Iiettera  dl  Due  Righe  (Ital.).— Two-line  letter. 

Liettere  a  Mucchio  (Ital.). — Type  which  has  fallen 
to  the  lloor  and  is  afterwards  picked  up. 

Liettere  in  Ijegno  (Ital.).— Wood  letter. 

Liettere  Saperlorl(Ita1.). — Ascending  letters,  such 
as  d,  h  and  the  capitals.  Lettere  inferiori  are  descend- 
ing letters,  such  as  g  and  y.  The  term  lettere  superiorl 
is  also  used  for  superior  letters,  or  small  letters  at  the 
top  of  a  line. 

Lettering. — Placing  letters  on  the  back  or  sides  of 
books,  either  in  gilt  or  blind.  The  old  usage  was  to  do 
this  letter  by  letter,  which  required  a  very  steady  hand 
and  much  experience.  The  more  common  method  is  to 
set  the  letters  together  and  make  the  impression  at  once. 

Liettering-Block. — A  piece  of  wood  of  which  the 
u])per  surface  is  slightly  rounded,  upon  which  side  labels 
are  lettered. 

Liettering-Boz. — A  wooden  box  in  which  hand-let- 
ters are  kept  by  bookbinders. 

Letter's  Out. — When  type  nms  short  through  being 
all  in  \ise,—Ja>cob%. 

Lettre  de  Forme. — The  kind  of  black-letter  used 
by  the  first  printers  for  the  Bible  and  theological  and 
devotional  works.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  formal 
hand  of  the  German  scribes.    It  is  a  pointed  (Gothic  (this 


word  not  being  used  in  its  modem  printers'  sense).  Cax- 
ton's  type  No.  3  is  an  example  of  it.  Specimens  are 
still  produced  by  type-founders.  The  face  is  regarded 
as  good  and  satisfactory,  and  with  it  the  best  Englisli 
typography  was  executed  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

Lettre  de  Somme. — A  character  engraved  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  printing.  It  is  a  round  Gothic  or 
Gothic  shorn  of  its  angles  (the  won!  being  taken  in  its 
historical  sense,  and  not  as  printers  now  use  it).  It  was 
very  little  used  in  England. 

Lettura  (Ital.). — Cicero  of  the  French  series,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  our  pica. 

LeTant  Morocco. — Morocco  leather  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  Ix^vant  goat,  which  has  a  larger  grain  than 
Turkish  morocco. 

LeTare  la  Corresione  (Ital.). — To  set  up  in  a  stick 
the  letters  necessary  to  make  corrections  in  a  form. 

LeTare  la  Lettera  (Ital.). — Picking  up  type.  Leva 
bene  la  sua  lettera,  he  lifts  his  type  well. 

LeTOr. — The  handle  of  the  hand-press,  by  which  an 
impression  is  ti^en ;  the  bar,  the  devil's-tail. 

LeTigatore  (Ital.). — A  calendering-machinc. 

Le'vis,  Charles*  the  most  eminent  bookbinder  in 
Europe  of  his  day,  was  bom  in  London  in  1786,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  D.  Walther  at  fourteen,  worketi  as  a  jour- 
neyman in  several  shops  in  Loudon,  and  finally  began 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Scotland  Yard.  His 
woik  was  much  esteemed.  He  did  all  of  tlie  binding 
for  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Sir  Mark  Sykes, 
Thomas  Grenville  and  other  eminent  bibliophiles.  His 
books,  said  Dibdin,  seemed  to  move  on  silken  hinges. 
He  died  on  January  15, 1896,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
oldest  son. 


I,  Bllis,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  served 
his  time  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  Abraham  Paul,  in 
New  York,  and  became  interested  in  law  by  setting  type 
on  law  cases.  He  began  to  attend  the  courts,  and  after 
a  few  years  entered  the  legal  profession.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  printer  in  the  same  offices  with  the  two  elder 
Harpers,  General  Morris  and  Woodworth,  the  poet,  and 
ever  retained  a  great  liking  for  his  early  pursuit.  After 
going  to  Pennsylvania  he  bt^^me  an  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, a  member  of  the  Legislature,  attorney -general, 
and  finally  chief  justice.  He  was  also  known  as  an  au- 
thor. He  died  in  1871,  bcmg  then  about  seventy-five 
years  of  age. 

Lexicon. — A  book  containing  the  wonls  of  a  lan- 
guage arranged  alphabetically  and  defineil,  genenilly 
conmied  to  dictionaries  of  the  Greek,  I^tin,  Hebrew  and 
other  dead  languages. 

Libel. — This  is  a  malicious  defamation,  expressed 
either  in  writing  or  by  signs,  pictures.  &c. ,  tending  either 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  or  the  repu- 
tation of  one  who  is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to 
Sublic  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule.  Such  a  species  of 
efamation  is  called  written  scandal,  and  from  the  con- 
siderati(m  that  the  offense  is  committed  upon  grt>atcr  de- 
lil)eration  than  the  mere  utterance  of  words,  which  are 
frequently  used  hastily  and  without  thouglit,  and  be- 
cause the  effect  of  a  writing  continues  longer  and  is  prop- 
agated further  and  wider  than  verbal  defamation,  it  is 
generally  treated  as  a  more  serious  injury  than  slander. 
Whatever  written  words  tend  to  n»nder  a  man  ridiculous 
or  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  amount 
to  a  libel,  although  the  very  same  expressions,  if  spoken, 
would  not  have  been  slander  or  defamation  in  the  legal 
sense  of  those  wonls.  To  complete  the  offense  publica- 
tion is  necesstiiy,  or  the  communication  of  the  libel  to 
some  person.  The  mere  writing  of  defamatory  matter 
without  publication  is  not  an  offense  punishable  by  law. 
The  law  of  libel  is  very  important  to  printers,  ^itors 
and  publishers,  as  the  former  may  innocently  print  such 
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things  as  shall  constitute  a  libel,  and  be  liable  to  dam- 
ages therefor,  and  the  latter,  through  their  agents,  minr 
write  and  publish  matter  which  will  fall  withm  this  den- 
nitiou.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  charging  a  man 
with  a  felony  or  an  atrocious  offense  is  a  libel.  Thus 
to  charge  that  a  man  has  committed  murder,  robbed  a 
bank,  defaulted  with  funds,  seduced  a  woman  or  set  fire 
to  a  building  is  a  libel.  An  aggravated  attack  upon  a 
man's  character  is  a  libel,  as  to  declare  that  he  is  a  hypo- 
crite or  a  drunkard,  and  it  is  also  a  libel  to  declare  that 
he  has  failed  in  business  when  he  has  not  done  so.  In 
general  he  must  be  charged  with  something  which  will 
lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  or  which 
sliall  prevent  him  from  following  his  calling  or  business 
as  beiore.  It  is  sufficient  defense  in  this  country  to  show 
that  the  charge  is  true ;  but  this  course  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  pursue,  although  there  is  really  no  doubt  of  the 
matter.  Legal  proof  is  liard  to  obtain,  and  an  attempt 
at  iustification,  if  not  borne  out,  aggravates  the  offense. 
Palliatives  may  be  suggested,  and  efforts  can  be  made  to 
show  that  the  injury  is  not  as  great  as  claimed,  or  that 
no  injury  at  all  followed.  Thus,  if  damages  are  claimed 
on  account  of  injury  to  credit  or  mercantile  reputation 
by  a  certain  libel,  it  is  competent  to  offer  evidence  that 
the  injury  was  not  as  great  as  claimed ;  that  the  mer- 
chant's sales  did  not  fall  off,  tliat  his  paper  was  quoted 
as  well  after  as  before,  and  that  a  loss  which  he  had  at 
that  time  was  j ustly  attributable  to  another  cause.  Con- 
donation can  also  oe  set  up.  In  general  juries  in  this 
country  will  not  give  exemplary  damages  unless  it  is 
shown  that  real  injury  has  been  received,  but  there  is  a 
very  great  uncertamty  about  their  verdicts. 

In  England  the  Uw  is  still  much  stricter  than  here. 
By  common  law  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  libel 
be  true  or  false,  and  in  a  criminal  prosecution  the  defend- 
ant is  not  allowed  to  urge  the  truth  of  the  publication 
by  way  of  justification.  This  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  that  country,  and  here  such  strict  rulings  have 
been  completely  done  iiway  with  by  statute  and  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts.  This  was  owing  largely  to  the 
defenses  of  Bradford  and  Zenger,  in  the  pre-Revolution- 
ary  period ;  to  the  arguments  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
subsequently,  and  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  No 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  what  is  no  offense.  It 
may  also  be  shown  that  the  matter  was  privileged ;  that 
is,  that  it  was  published  by  order  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, or  that  it  was  only  communicated  to  certain  other 
{)er8ons  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  constitute  them  the  pub- 
ic.    The  publication  was  a  private  one. 

Newspapers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  libel  suits.  The 
editor  cannot  know  all  of  the  circumstances  relating  to 
an  affair,  and  the  reports  he  receives,  hastily  brought 
together,  are  frc^quently  published  without  careful  revi- 
sion. It  has  therefore  been  claimed  by  many  publishers, 
individually,  andbv  sevenil  of  their  associations,  that  the 
law  should  be  so  altered  that  no  damages  could  be  col- 
lected where  the  publication  was  shown  to  be  in  good 
faith,  and  the  newspaper  was  willing  to  publish  a  retrac- 
tion. No  action,  however,  has  been  taken  by  Congress 
or  the  various  State  Legislatures  in  the  direction  desired. 

Liberty  of  the  Press. — The  right  to  print  upon 
every  subject  as  fully  and  freely  as  may  be  desired  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty,  or  without  being  subjected  to 
a  censorship.  At  the  dawn  of  printing  each  pnnter  did 
little  work,  but  as  soon  as  the  number  of  publications 
increased  it  was  found  expedient  to  put  the  press  under 
strict  control.  More  or  less  this  has  continued  until  the 
present  time  in  all  countries  excepting  the  United  States 
and  England  and  its  colonies.  No  real  liberty  of  the 
people  can  exist  in  any  country  where  freedom  to  print 
does  not  exist,  where  the  public  servants  are  not  called 
to  account,  and  where  their  actions  cannot  be  reviewed. 
See  Censorship  of  the  Press. 

Liberty  Press. — An  American  treadle  platen  ma- 
chine for  jobbing  purposes ;  also  known  as  the  Degener. 
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It  gives  good  distribution,  takes  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
larger  than  the  bed,  and  is  regarded  as  very  strong. 

Libraire  (Fr.).— Bookseller. 

Libraire  Jur^  (Fr.). — A  sworn  bookseller.  Book- 
sellers in  France  were  formerly  licensed  and  sworn,  the 
number  being  limited. 

Librairie  (Fr.).— Bookstore. 

Librarii  (Lat.). — Transcribers  of  books  in  ancient 
Rome. 

Librarioli  (Lat.). — Those  persons  in  ancient  times 
who  ornamented  books,  placed  devices  upon  the  margin 
and  supplied  titles  and  terminations. 

Librarj. — A  collection  of  books.  The  gathering  to- 
gether of  manuscripts  and  records  must  date  back  nearly 
to  the  beginning  of  writing.  The  Bible  itself  is  a  num- 
ber of  b5)ks  of  different  kinds  brought  together.  In 
Greek  its  name  is  '*  the  Bibles,"  and  during  the  3iiddle 
Ages  it  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  the  Library,"  **  the 
Bibliotheca."  Its  first  translation,  the  Septua^int,  was 
written  to  enlarge  a  greater  library,  the  Alexandrian,  the 
most  famous  and  the  largest  of  antiquity.  This  library 
lasted  nine  hundred  years,  imtil  destroyed  by  the  Moham- 
medans. The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  libraries,  although 
not  extensive  as  we  now  regard  them.  Some  have  come 
down  to  us  buried  under  the  dust  and  lava  of  Vesuvius, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the  books  and 
the  small  value  of  those  which  have  been  examined  little 
addition  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  by  those  col- 
lections. Copyists  existed  in  all  of  the  important  cities 
of  ancient  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India,  Asia  Minor.  Egypt 
and  China,  and  the  manuscripts  transcribed  by  them 
were  in  turn  copied  by  others.  Of  those  not  preserved 
by  volcanic  bunal  the  oldest  seem  to  be  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  present  era.  The  books  which  were  re- 
garded as  having  the  greatest  value  were  most  frequently 
copied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  more  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  manuscript  than  of  any  other  book.  Papy- 
rus, used  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  was  changed  to 
parchment,  succeeded  by  vellum  afterwards.  When  pa- 
per came  in  it  also  was  used.  The  form  of  books  changed 
from  rolls  to  rectangles,  each  then  being  composed  of 
many  little  sheets  brought  together  and  lastened  at  one 
side.  The  monks  and  other  religious  persons  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  did  much  in  copying,  but  until  fifty  years  after 
the  invention  of  printing  professional  scribes  continued 
to  copy  ancient  works  and  to  engross  new  ones.  Prices 
were,  however,  very  dear. 

Since  printing  began  almost  every  prince,  every  uni- 
versity and  every  learned  society  has  endeavored  to  bring 
together  a  collection  of  books.  These  are  now  much 
cheaper  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  libraries  have 
become  common.  Towns  in  America  which  most  Eng- 
lishmen have  never  heard  of  have  now  more  numerous 
collections  of  books  than  the  Bodleian  Library  or  the 
British  Museum  had  in  the  last  century,  although  not 
so  valuable,  and  this  spectacle  is  also  witnessed  in  small 
towns  in  England,  Canada  and  Australia.  It  is  supposeii 
that  about  six  millions  of  distinct  books  have  been  pub- 
lished in  all  since  1450.  Every  librair,  therefore,  must 
be  composed  of  a  portion  of  these  books,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  them  all  together  in  one  place.  A 
library  in  Great  Britain  would  have  more  books  in  Eng- 
lish than  one  anywhere  else ;  one  in  France  more  in 
French  than  one  in  any  other  country,  and  like  pre- 
ponderance of  Danish  would  be  found  in  one  at  Copen- 
hagen. All  alike,  acconiing  to  their  means  and  their 
antiquity,  would  have  classical  works,  but  their  value 
in  medicine,  ethnology,  geography  and  other  particular 
topics  would  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  authorities 
and  the  money  at  disposal.  In  some  cases  internal  dis- 
sension or  bad  government  has  prevented  great  collec- 
tions relative  to  the  literature  and  history  of  one  country 
from  being  made  within  its  bonlere,  and  the  best  library 
of  that  nation  is  a  portion  of  one  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try.  Until  a  few^  years  ago  the  British  Museum  hid  more 
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works  relating  to  America  than  any  library  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Poland,  Russia, 
Austria  or  Prussia  compared  to  its  Polish  collection.  The 
most  available  library  for  the  study  of  Spanish  literature 
is  in  Boston. 

The  difficulty  in  administering  a  library  arises  from  the 
gn^at  multiplicity  of  subjects  with  which  the  mind  of 
man  deals.  Each  of  these  is  capable  of  being  indefinite- 
ly subdivided.  Take,  for  example,  history.  The  com- 
mon division  is  into  ancient  and  modem.  The  modem 
again  is  divided  by  continents,  and  these  bv  countries. 
America  has  first  an  analysis  into  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies.  North  America  has  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  United  States  and  some  others.  The  United 
States  is  taken  up  by  States,  and  each  State  by  its  towns. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  nearly  a  thousand 
towns,  each  having  some  one  or  more  books  about  it,  but 
some  having  a  hundred.  Concerning  the  city  of  New 
York  there  are  more  than  a  thousand.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain  a  full  collec- 
tion of  books  respecting  any  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  do  so  with  the  coun- 
try at  large.  There  are  hundreds  of  studies  and  fancies 
in  which  collections  might  be  made,  as  chess,  angling, 
dogs,  earthquakes,  music,  folk  customs,  or  dueling.  The 
librarian  who  seeks  to  have  a  collection  of  value  in  any 
of  these  departments  must  be  a  student  of  the  subject 
himself,  ana  must  have  patience  as  well  as  money.  Li- 
braries now  collect  everything.  What  is  valueless  in 
itself  may  have  ^rcat  value  in  relation  to  other  things. 
When  the  Bodleian  Library  was  begun  its  founder.  Sir 
Thonuis  Bodley,  thus  wrote  to  the  librarian :  **  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  for  excluding  such 
books  as  almanacs,  plays,  and  an  infinite  number  that 
are  daily  printed  of  very  unworthy  matters  and  hand- 
ling, such  as  methinks  both  the  keeper  and  uuder-keeper 
should  disdain  to  seek  out  to  deliver  to  any  man.  Haply 
some  plays  may  be  worth  the  keeping,  but  hardly  one  in 
forty."  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  it  was  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  practice  of  the  library  to  destroy 
any  book  that  the  keeper  did  not  believe  to  have  per- 
manent value.  As  a  result  the  Bodleian  Library  has  lost 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  books  which  would  now 
sell  for  upwards  of  a  pound  apiece,  and  many  which  are 
worth  a  hundred  pounds.  No  one  can  estimate  the  de- 
mands of  posterity. 

In  the  management  of  a  library  there  arc  many  prob- 
lems. The  books  must  be  obtained,  catalogued,  given  a 
location  and  bound.  Nearly  all  libraries  receive  a  large 
share  of  their  increase  by  donation,  otliers  being  bought. 
Pamphlets  of  a  kind  are  usually  bound  together,  out 
are  often  preserved  in  cases.  Most  libraries  classify  their 
books  by  subjects  and  locate  them  on  the  shelves  by 
their  numbers.  When  this  is  done  a  considerable  space 
must  always  be  left  for  additions.  A  list  of  accessions 
is  made  when  the  books  first  arrive,  and  it  is  usual  then 
to  examine  bills,  if  purchased,  and  collate  the  books  to 
see  if  they  are  perfect.  When  these  are  donations  a  letter 
of  tlianks  is  sent.  If  the  books  are  injured  in  the  bind- 
ing, or  if  that  is  not  good  enough,  they  should  be  sent  to 
the  binder,  a  list  being  kept.  They  do  not  appear  on  the 
accessions  catalogue  until  they  have  returned.  Shelves 
are  usually  open,  with  a  network  of  wire.  If  open,  how- 
ever, much  dust  is  deposited.  Glass  doors  are  too  ex- 
p(»nsive  for  public  libraries.  The  two  lowest  shelves  are 
usually  appropriated  to  quartos  and  folios,  the  smaller 
books  being  above.  The  highest  shelf  should  not  be  too 
high  to  reach,  and  it  is  wrong  to  have  books  in  galleries, 
where  the  warm  air  gradually  takes  all  of  the  life  out  of 
the  binding  and  paper.  Catalogues  are  usually  made  by 
experts,  each  book  requiring  one  slip  of  paper  and  no 
more.  When  the  catalogue  is  complete  the  books  are 
then  alphabetized.  There  are  four  ways  of  cataloguing. 
One  is  by  the  author,  the  second  by  the  subject  and  the 
third  by  the  principal  word  first  occurring  in  the  title ; 
and  the  fourth  by  the  main  word  in  the  title.    In  the 


following  examples  may  be  seen  each  of  the  principal 
ways: 

DATTSfl,  Thomas.  Memories  of  the  Life  of  David  Garrick,  Esq.. 
Interspersed  with  Characters  and  Aneodotes  of  His  The- 
atrical Contemporaries.  PxniraU.  New  Edition.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  call.    London :   Printed  for  the  Author.    1780. 

Drama.  Memories  of  the  Life  of  David  Qarrick,  Esq.,  Inter- 
spersed with  Characters  and  Anecdotes  of  His  Theatrical 
Contemporaries.  By  Thomas  Davies.  Portrait.  New  Edi- 
tion. 8  vols.,  cro¥m  Svo,  calf.  London :  Printed  for  the 
Author.    17bO. 

MiMoanEs  of  the  Life  of  David  Garriok.  Esq.,  Interspersed  with 
Characters  and  Aneodotes  of  His  Theatrical  Contempora- 
ries. Bv  Thomas  Davies.  Portrait.  New  Edition.  S  yols., 
crown  8vo,  calf.    London :    Printed  for  the  Author.    17W. 

Gabbick,  Datid,  Memories  of  the  Life  of.  Interspersed  with 
Characters  and  Anecdotes  of  His  Theatrical  Contempora- 
ries. By  Thomas  Davies.  Portrait.  New  Edition.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  calf.    1780. 

The  first  and  fourth  of  these  are  preferable.  The  third 
has  little  to  recommend  it.  The  second  has  a  head  over 
the  top  of  this  and  other  works  on  the  drama,  instead  of 
being  in  the  line  with  the  title.  This  title  might  also 
come,  in  a  classified  catalogue,  under  the  heads  of  Biog- 
raphy, Theatrical  Biography,  England  in  the  Eighteenui 
Century,  and  London.  The  last  two  would  be  rather  re- 
mote. By  writing  the  title  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  then 
using  a  hectograph  as  many  copies  can  be  made  as  may 
be  desired.  Words  supplied  are  commonly  denoted  by 
brackets;  sentences  supplied  are  in  Italic ;  lines  or  words 
omitted  are  shown  by  stars  or  leaders.  In  all  titles,  ex- 
cept those  where  exact  reproduction  is  desired,  unim- 
portant words  and  sentences  are  omitted.  The  date  and 
place  of  printing  should  always  be  given,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  give  the  number  of  pages,  size  of  page 
and  name  of  the  printer,  if  possible,  in  oooksellers' cata- 
logues the  binding  is  specified,  but  this  is  not  usual  in 
libraries. 

The  chief  libraries  of  the  world  are  in  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian ;  in 
France  the  National  Library  and  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
Imperial  Library.  There  are  many  large  libraries  in 
Germany,  and  the  collection  at  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  al- 
though excelled  in  size  by  some,  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
There  are  many  large  and  valuable  libraries  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  there  are  large  ones  in  China. 
Australia  is  beginning  some  valuable  collections.  In  the 
United  States  the  two  chief  libraries  are  the  Congres- 
sional Library  at  Washington  and  the  Public  Library  in 
Boston.  There  are  fine  collections  in  the  cities  of  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Albany,  Worcester  and  Providence ;  and 
the  Athemeum  at  Boston,  the  Astor,  I^enox  and  Mercan- 
tile in  New  York,  those  of  Harvard  College  at  Cambridge, 
Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Library  Company 
at  Philadelphia  are  particularly  worthy  of  remark.  Al- 
most all  American  libraries  are  strong  in  books  relating 
to  America,  and  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  societies 
which  have  the  gathering  of  this  kind  of  literature  as 
their  chief  object.  The  public  and  semi-public  libraries 
of  New  York  embrace  about  two  millions  of  volumes.  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States  there  are  small  libraries, 
forming  a  valuable  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

Book  collecting  has  wonderfully  increased  w^ithin  the 
last  half  century,  and  special  private  libraries  have  be- 
come common  everywhere.  When  a  collector  dies  his 
library  frequently  forms  the  nucleus  of  one  in  some  pub- 
lic institution.  There  are  several  hundred  such  collectors 
in  New  York  city,  and  several  thousands  in  the  Uniteti 
States,  some  of  their  libraries  rising  to  fifty  thousand 
volumes.  In  the  Old  World  they  are  equally  numerous. 
One,  the  Althorpe,  rich  in  the  accumulations  of  genera- 
tions, has  lately  been  sold,  and  will  form  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  an  assemblage  in  Manchester.  Bibliography 
has  been  much  promoted  by  these  collections. 

Idbro  (Ital.).— Book. 

liiclitdruclL  (Ger.).— Relief  printing  bv  light.  It  is  a 
process  invented  by  Albert  and  perfected  Dy  SolhOvener 
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and  Heidenbaus  in  Huntcb,  b;  wliicb  outline  drawingB 
are  pbotograpbcd,  tbeu  being  reproduced  on  Uie  print- 
ing-press. 
Uer  (Pr,).— To  tlo  up, 

Uft. — 1.  A  fonu  lifts  wUcb  wbon  locked  up  can  be 
raised  from  tbe  stone  witbout  having  any  letters  drop  or 
any  matter  wok  down.  3.  In  tbe  warehouse  a  lift  is  as 
much  paper  as  is  put  up  at  once  upon  tlie  poles  to  dry, 
being  from  bslf  »  quire  to  a  quire.  8.  The  quantity  of 
paper  put  up  at  once  upon  the  feed-board  of  a  press. 
4.  The  apparatus  for  sending  forms,  paper  or  sny  other 
heavy  nrticlra  from  floor  to  floor,  generally  known  as  an 
elevator  in  America. 
Llgaturen  (Gcr,), —Ligatures. 
Ligatures- — Abbreviations  of  words  have  been  very 

n  since  the  invention  of  writing.    In  order  to  save 

wi  ones  iiave  constantly  been  invented,  snd  after 
the  discovery  of  print- 
ing that  form  of  tlicm 
which  consisted  fn  ty- 
ing two  or  more  letters 
together  was  Imitated. 
Some  of  them  bavo 
been  kept  up  in  metal 
until  tbe  present  time, 
as  tb,  but  ttic  tendency 
of  tlie  Bffe  is  to  dlsCHrd 
them.  Wo  have  in 
nearly  all  faces  fl,  fl,  fF, 
ffl  and  III,  and  in  old 
style  £t  and  several 
others,  although  these 
amount  to  nothing 
compared  with  those 
the  early  printers  used. 
Llghtbody,  John 
E. ,  an  early  ink  manu- 
facturer, was  born  on 
August  10,  1816,  and 
in  1B30  went  into  the 
employment  of  George 
Mather,  in  New  York,  with  whom  he  remained  for  ten 
years.  In  1840  ho  began  business  for  himself,  chiefly 
devoting  himself  to  the  preparation  of  news  inlis.  His 
nature  was  a  very  genial  and  kindly  one,  and  he  made 
many  warm  friends.    He  died  in  1809, 

Llght-Paoe.— 1.  That  kind  of  type  iu  which  there 
is  no  excess  of  weight  iu  the  lines  as  contrasted  with  a 
heavier  one.  3.  A  kind  of  type  in  which  the  heavy  lines 
liave  been  much  diminished  m  thickness,  these  affording 
little  contrast  with  the  fine  strokes.  The  most  common 
variety  is  a  light-face  extended,  as  herewith : 

This  is  Light-Face  Extended. 

Upbt  Tlnta.— The  lighter  parts  of  an  engraving  in 
printing. 

Lightning  Fraaa.— A  term  once  applied  to  the  large 
type-revolving  presses  manufactured  by  Hoe,  but  now 
superseded.  These  presses  far  surpassed  in  speed  all 
wliich  had  previously  t>ecn  used,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived tbis  appellation.  The  fastest  could  theoretically 
»  print  thirty  thousand  sheets  in  an  hour,  hut  practically 
tell  far  below  tliat  number.  Ten  men  were  required  to 
feed. 

Ugne  (Pr.).— Line ;  la  ligne  de  tfite,  the  runn kg  title. 

Limp  Work.^In  binding,  to  have  the  covers  of  some 
ma k' rial  which  is  not  HtilT  and  which  bends  easily. 

Llndo&T'i  Jamea,  one  of  a  family  of  type-founders, 
WHS  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  182.1.  In  fftll  he  came 
to  this  country  at  the  solicitation  of  George  Bruce,  and 
after  Jlr.  Bnice's  death  was  a  partner  with  his  son  under 
the  flnu-namo  of  George  Bruce's  Son  &  Co.  He  was  a 
roan  of  great  skill.    lie  died  on  September  H,  1879. 


Line  Beginnings.— A  piece  of  metal  cast  in  blank 
to  fill  tbe  beginning  of  a  line  in  Didot's  script.  This  was 
not  upon  a  rectangular  body,  and  consequently  at  tbe 
beginning  and  endings  of  hues  something  more  was  need- 
ed to  insure  solidity,  wbicb  was  given  by  this  triangular 

Line-Book, — The  book  used  by  compositors  in  mak- 
ingup,  showing  the  progress  of  any  particular  work,  and 
the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  lines  to  each  band  en- 
gaged tbercon. — Jaeebi.  in  America  this  plan  isobsulele. 

Llne-Kngr&Tlng, — A  style  of  copper  and  steel  plate 
engraving  in  which  tbe  effect  is  proauced  entirely  by 
combinations  of  lines.    It  is  executed  eitlier  by  direct  in- 


Llne-Formen.— Brass  rules  so  bent  that  they  are 
of  assistance  to  the  compositor  in  forming  curved  lines. 
They  consist  of  two  rigid  strips  of  brass  tbe  height  of  a 
quadrat.  At  tbe  Ijegmning  of  the  top  strip  is  a  slop, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  one  ther«  is  another. 


said  to  be  on. — Jaeebi, 

Line  of  Quadrats.— A  blank  or  white  line  formed 
of  quadtata. 

Line  of  Stars.— A  line  of  asterisks,  thua : 


to  indicate  an  omissiou  in  any  sentence  or  paragraph. 

Line  OtT'-In  companionships  of  composilnrs  it  is 
customary  to  deduct  a  line  oft  per  hour  to  counterbal- 
ance tbe  trouble  of  leading  matter,  &c. — Jaccbi. 

lAaa  On. — Sometimes  a  line  on  per  hour  is  added 
when  work  is  exceptionally  fat. — Jofobi. 

LInea  <8p.), — Line  ;  Ifnea  en  bianco,  blank  line. 

LInea  Ladrona  niterally  "stolen  line").— A  word 
forced  over  so  as  to  make  a  fat  line  at  the  end  of  a  para- 
graph.   Linea  de  pi6,  foot-line. 

Linear  Papers.— Papers  made  with  wster-markc<l 
lines  at  given  distuuccs  to  guide  handwriting, — Jaeobi. 

Llnen-Faoed  Paper. — Paper  liavlng  one  or  both 
sides  covered  with  linen.  Folded  cards  are  often  linen- 
faced  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  in  half  at  the  licnd- 
ing,  and  so  arc  some  kinds  of  children's  books. 

Llnes.^A  compositor  on  piece-work  is  said  t«  be  on 
his  lines. — Jaeobi. 

Llngote  (8p.).— Slug, 

Linle  (Qer.),— A  line ;  a  rule. 

Lining. — The  exact  correspondence  of  all  letters  of 
tbe  same  class  In  a  font  with  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
height  and  depth.  Thus  DORBMUS  Ibies  perfectly, 
but  THOMPSON  does  not.  The  bottom  line  of  the 
capitals,  excluding  Q,  and  the  bottom  line  of  the  sniall 
lower-case  letters,  asin"  uncommon,"  must  line  together. 
So  must  tbe  ascending  letters  with  each  other  and  the 
descending  letters  wiUi  each  other.  Good  lining  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance. 

Lining -Flgnres. — Figures  made  according  to  tbe 
general  arrangement  used  at  present,  when  they  fill  ex- 
actly the  same  space,  and  are  of  the  same  height  and 
depth,  in  contradistinction  to  old-style  figures,  which  do 
not  line.  Thus  tlie  ten  flgurea  are  when  lined  :  1  3  3  4 
S  6  7  8  9  0 :  when  unlined :  i»34Sf>7^9'>. 

Lining -Papers, —The  cotored  or  marbled  paper  at 
each  end  of  the  volume.    Called  also  end  papers. 

Linotype, ^Sce  Merqrnthaler  Hacbiks, 

Llpplnoott,  Joshua  B. — The  house  of  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  in  the  cily  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  country.    It  wu  founded  in  the 
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last  decade  of  the  last  century  by  a  bookseller  named 
Johnson,  who  hud  a  small  place  on  Fourth  and  Market 
streets,  wliich  he  afterwarcb  sold  to  Beniamin  Warner. 
In  1816  John  Grieg  became  a  partner.  After  Mr.  War- 
ner's death  the  nrm  became  Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.,  the 
second  partner  being  Hugh  Elliott.  In  1850  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  who  was  then  in  business  for  himself,  bought 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Grigg  in  Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.,  and  the 
firm  l)ecame  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  Mr.  Lippincott 
was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  went  to  Philadelphia  in 
1880,  and  obtained  a  position  in  a  bookstore.  In  1886  he 
foimded  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  succeeded 
later  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  an  incorporation. 
He  died  in  1886.  Pnnting,  bookbinding  and  all  depart- 
ments of  the  business  are  carried  on  in  the  company's 
warehouses  on  I^larket  street,  five  stories  high,  and  50  by 
845  feet  in  area.  The  ^reat  specialty  of  the  house  is  the 
Jobbing  of  books,  but  it  also  publishes  a  great  number. 

Liira  (Sp.). — "Lyre."  a  name  given  to  the  body  of 
hand-presses  on  account  of  its  shape. 

LiisciTa  (Ital.).— Lye. 

Ldterals. — Literal  errors ;  that  is,  one  letter  for  an- 
other, turned  letters,  wrong  fonts,  a  letter  repeated,  and 
so  on. 

Idterary  Property. — In  the  whole  compass  and 
variety  of  the  products  of  human  labor  no  one  thing  is 
more  exclusively  such  than  intellectual  works.  In  the 
fabrication  and  production  of  almost  all  other  subjects 
of  value  and  property  the  materials  are  supplied,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  by  the  earth  or  the  water,  and  man  only 
joins  with  nature  in  furnishing  the  article ;  but  a  piece 
of  music,  a  painting,  a  poem,  an  oration,  a  history,  or  a 
treatise  of  any  description  is  the  olTspring  of  the  unaided 
labor  of  the  mind.  It  is  supplied  from  abroad  only  with 
the  cjinvas,  paper,  parchment  or  whatever  other  sub- 
stance is  used  for  recording  the  work  and  affording  the 
evidence  of  its  accomplishment,  but  which  is  no  more  a 
part  of  the  thing  produced  than  a  deed  conveying  an 
estate  is  a  part  of  the  thing  conveyed.  Although  the 
ri^ht  to  the  products  of  intellectual  hibor  is  thus  peculi- 
arly positive  and  absolute,  it  is  amon^  the  latest  rights 
of  property  recognized  in  a  community,  since  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  the  product  itself,  is  only  the  result  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Another  reason  why  it  did 
not  attract  more  early  attention  is  its  abstract,  incorporeal 
nature,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  the  difficulty  of  defining 
and  identifying  it  and  deciding  what  is  an  abridgment 
of  this  right  of  property  ;  and  again  in  some  countries 
speaking  the  same  language  as  those  bordering  upon 
them  the  ^reat  difficulty  of  protecting  this  kind  of  prop- 
erty from  infringement,  although  no  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  thing  claimed,  or  in  determining 
what  sliall  be  considereii  as  an  infringement.  The  ques- 
ti(m  whether  an  author  has,  of  common  right  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  special  statute  in  his  favor,  a  property 
in  the  products  of  the  labor  of  his  mind,  as  unquestion- 
able and  absolute  as  any  other  producer  has  in  the  labor 
of  his  hands,  was  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  Court 
of  Kin^s  Bench  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  celebrated  cases  of 
Millar  against  Taylor,  reported  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Burrow's  Reports,  in  relation  to  the  copv'right  of  Thom- 
son's Scjisons,  and  Donaldson  against  Becket,  reported 
in  the  same  volume.  The  first  of  these  cjuses  came  before 
the  court  in  1769.  In  1709  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  chap- 
ter 19,  had  been  passed,  giving  to  authors  an  exclusive 
copyright  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  and  no  longer. 
Notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  the  right  to  that  term 
by  the  statute  it  had  been  held  in  divers  cases,  subse- 
quently decided,  thjit  the  exclusive  property  of  the  au- 
thor or  his  representative  continued  after  the  expiration 
of  the  fourteen  years,  and  acconlingly  in  1739  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  gmnted  an  injundion  against  a  person, 
other  than  the  pn>prietors.  printing  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  the  title  to  the  copyright  of  which  was  derived  by 


the  proprietor  through  an  assignment  executed  by  Milton 
seventy-two  years  wfore.  In  the  case  relating  to  Thom- 
son's Seasons  three  of  the  judges,  Ijord  Mansfield  and 
Justices  Aston  and  Willes,  were  of  opinion  that  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  property  continued  after  the  expiration 
of  fourteen  years  from  the  first  publication,  as  limited 
by  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented  from  that  opinion. 
Five  years  after,  in  1774,  the  other  case  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  tribunal,  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer  was  taken.  Lord  Mansfield,  being 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  did  not  give  an  opin- 
ion in  answer  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  House, 
but  acted  and  voted  as  a  member  of  the  body.  Of  the 
eleven  judges  who  gave  opinions  eight  were  of  opinion 
that  an  author  had  of  common  right — that  is,  as  by  the 
common  law,  or  without  any  statute  to  this  effect — the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  publishing  his  own  works,  and  three 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Seven,  against  four  to  the 
contrary,  were  of  opinion  that  by  publishing  his  work 
and  vending  copies  he  did  not  abandon  his  exclusive 
property  to  the  public,  or  in  other  words,  that  by  making 
and  selung  one  copy  he  did  not  authorize  all  other  per- 
sons to  make  and  use  and  sell  as  many  copies  as  they 
might  choose.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  against  the 
author,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne 
took  away  his  rights  after  fourteen  years,  and  this  has 
been  acquiesced  in  ever  since  by  lawyers.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  rei^  of  George  III.  the  time  was  ex- 
tended to  twenty-eight  years,  and  if  the  author  is  living 
at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  continued  for  his  life.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  at  first  for  fourteen  years,  but 
in  1881  it  was  extended  to  twenty-eight.  See  Copyright 
and  International  Copyright. 

Idtlio. — A  short  term  for  lithography,  much  used  in 
England. 

Ldtliograpli. — A  print  from  a  lithographic  stone. 
Idthograplilc. — Pertaining  to  lithography. 

Lithography. — The  art  of  printing  on  stone,  but 
popularly  used  for  any  methoil  by  which  an  impression 
can  be  obtained  from  a  plane  or  nearly  plane  surface  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  repulsion  of  water  from  greasy 
inks.  The  lines  made  by  these  inks  on  the  plane  surface 
are  the  designs  to  be  printed,  and  the  printing-ink.  when 
distributed  over  the  face  of  the  stone,  is  left  only  on  these 
lines,  the  rest  of  the  surface  repelling  the  ink  because 
covered  with  water,  between  which  and  the  ink  there  is 
no  afilnity.  Formerly  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  was  the 
only  substtmce  known  which  would  permit  of  designs  of 
the  desired  fineness  and  quality  being  drawn  or  impressed 
upon  it,  but  lately  zinc  has  been  much  used,  and  some 
other  materials  have  been  tried. 

This  art  is  the  newest  of  all  those  employe<l  in  print- 
ing. Wood-cuts,  process  cuts  and  type  have  in  relief  the 
lines  which  are  to  be  printeil ;  copperplate  and  steelplate 
work  depend  upon  hollows  in  their  surface,  in  which  the 
ink  is  collected,  then  being  submitte<l  to  prt^ssure  against 
the  paper,  which  takes  a  great  portion  away.  Several 
stones  are  current  of  the  method  in  which  Alois  Sene- 
FELDER  (see  under  this  name)  disco  vercKl  the  art.  All  are 
agreed,  however,  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  acc^idental 
impression  upon  a  8tx)ne,  happening  in  the  pn»sence  of  a 
man  whose  perceptions  had  Ixvn  keenly  cultivated,  and 
who  was  able  to  appreciate  the  discovery  he  had  made. 
Senef elder  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  Munich, 
but  had  for  a  lon^  time  tried  to  find  some  method  by 
which  he  could  pnnt  music  cheaply.  He  immediately 
began  his  efforts  to  improve  the  art  thus  opening  to  him, 
ana  in  a  short  time  was  able  to  produce  commercial  work. 
In  this  he  was  first  joined  by  a  musician,  Gleissner,  and 
his  wife.  The  discovery  was  in  1796,  but  for  a  long  time 
the  stone  was  dniwn  u]>on  with  a  lead-pencil  and  then 
again  drawn  upon  with  ink.  A  professor  in  the  military 
acaflemy,  Schmidt,  claimed  a  prior  discovery  of  the  art, 
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and  for  some  time  ^ve  trouble  to  Bencfelder  and  his 
Mends  by  his  assertions ;  but  tlio  proofH  given  of  tlie 
priority  of  Senefclder's  claim  were  too  sreat,  and  oppo- 
aitioii  graduallj  died  away.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
this  centlUT  lithographic  shops  were  opened  m  Yienna, 
Paris  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  year  1801  Andr£,  a  music 
dealer,  began  work  in  Ijondon.  The  process  met  with 
very  little  encouragement  in  that  city,  nor  waa  it  till  1819 
that  it  became  well  known  there  as  a  branch  of  business. 
In  all  of  the  places  named  those  who  practiced  the  art  first 


Another  kind  was  made  In  Uassachusetts  prior  to  this 
time,  and  some  time  after  Hoe  began  their  manufax^nre. 
Several  other  builders  have  since  sprunz  up,  and  the 
macliine  is  far  better  than  the  earliest  aeslgna.    Tlie 


.     . .     The  stone  Is  of  varying  thicknesses,  and 

sequently  the  bed  of  the  press  must  be  far  enough  from 
the  cylinder  to  permit  a  ttiick  one  to  be  used ;  but  w  hen 
a  thin  stone  is  employed  the  bed  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  raised  to  the  desired  height.  The  stone  also  must 
be  wet  or  moistened  at  each  impression.  This  is  done  by 
rollers  passing  over  Its  surface  which  are  in  a  moist  state. 
The  blanket  of  the  press  is  soft  or  medium,  it  being  im- 
possible to  use  really  hard  packing. 

Lithography  was  oitaa  termed  in  its  earlier  days  the 
chemical  process.  Senefelder  says:  "The  tines  and 
points  to  be  printed  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  liquid 
to  which  the  ink,  being  a  homogeneous  substance,  must 
adhere  according  toitscliemicaYaffinity  and  thelawsof 
attraction,  while  at  the  same  time  all  those  places  which 
are  to  rcnwin^blank  must  possess  the  quality  of  repelling 


T  such  as  are  soluble 
In  oil,  as  wax,  bitumen,  &c.,  do  not  unite  with  any  watery 
liquid  without  the  intervention  of  a  correcting  medium, 
but  that  on  the  coutrnry  they  are  inimical  to  the  water 
and  seem  to  repel  it.  Tne  principal  dissolving  and  unit' 
Ing  liquid  for  the  above-mentioned  substances  is  alkuU, 
rnich,  by  proper  management,  forms  a  sort  of  soap  sol- 


recdved  authority  from  Senefelder,  but  after  1804  many 
otlien  began  in  nvalij,  and  the  business  of  printing  on 
stone  was  introduced  mto  many  cities  of  Europe.  Natu- 
rtJly  many  inventions  were  made  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  work,  and  from  1620  down  there  has  been  in  every 
European  country,  and  from  1S30  in  America,  a  number 
at  establishments  turning  out  work  in  quantities  only 
limited  by  the  resources  of  the  art. 

lithographic  printing  was  flrst  executed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1819,  Dut  it  ted  to  no  piHCtical  results. 
In  1823  lithographers  had  established  themselves  in  New 
York,  andin  thatyearColden'sBccountof  thecelebraUon 
in  honor  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  published,  containing  a 
large  number  of  litbonaphic  engravings.  These  were 
executed  by  Imbert.  In  1828  Pendleton  Brothers,  plate- 
printers  and  stationers  in  Boston,  added  lithographic 
presses  to  their  establishment.  In  1829  John  Pendleton, 
cme  of  the  brothers,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  set  up  a 
lithographic  prluting-olfice  in  conjunctioii  with  others, 
as  Pendleton.  Kearney  &  Childs.  In  1830  John  Pendle- 
ton went  to  New  York  and  began  business,  but  there  had 
been  three  or  fotir  predecessors.  The  art  began  In  Bal- 
timore in  1831,  an  artist  named  Swett  being  the  earliest. 
In  1831,  it  Is  stated  by  Peter  8.  Duval,  there  were  only 
three  establishments  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States, 
employing  but  eight  presses  in  all.  Progress  was  not 
great  untu  the  next  decade,  and  the  work  produced  was 
generally  of  an  inferior  kind.  It  received  a  great  Impulse 
forward  from  the  efforts  of  Louis  Prang,  who  about  1860 
began  the  execution  of  works  hitherto  attempted  only  In 
the  Old  World. 

The  most  marked  Improvement  In  the  trade  since  Its 
introduction  into  tho  United  States  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  poweppresses.  Until  1860,  or  after,  all  lith- 
ographic work  waa  done  on  band-presses,  the  utmost 
performance  being  about  two  thousand  impressions  a 
day.  The  first  steam-press  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Paris  in  1850,  the  mventor  being  named  Eugues.  He 
•old  the  patent  for  England  to  Hughes<&  Kimber,  press- 
builders  of  London,  They  moile  importiint  improve- 
ments, and  introduced  it  into  the  United  States  in  1866. 


called  the  chemical  method,  because  the  reason  why  th 
ink,  prepared  of  a  sebaceous  matter,  adheres  only  to 
the  lines  drawn  on  the  ptatc  and  is  repelled  from  the  rest 
of  the  wetted  surface  depends  entirely  on  the  mutual 
chemical  affinity,  and  not  on  mechanical  contact  alone." 
The  art,  according  to  an  early  writer,  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  flrst  is  tho  execution  of  the  drawing, 
whlcn  mav  be  done  by  any  good  draughtsman,  altbou^ 
of  course  Dctter  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working 
for  lithographerH.  The  second  part  Is  that  of  printing, 
whii^  is  filled  with  difficulties.  On  the  hand-press  it 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  methods  employed 
in  copperplate  printing.     The  artist's  part  consists  in 


one  would  make  a  drawing  on  paper  with  ink  or  common 
chalk.  The  printer's  part  conoste  in  taking  the  stone,  as 
received  from  the  draughtsnian'shand,  and  obtaining  im- 
pressions from  it,  as  one  would  from  a  copperplate.  To 
obtain  these  impressions  the  lithographer  wets  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stone,  but  as  the  greasy  ink  which  consti- 
tutes the  drawing  has  a  natural  aversion  to  water  those 
parts  of  the  stone  alone  which  are  not  covered  with  the 
chalk  imbit>e  it.  The  printer,  while  the  stone  is  still  wet. 
passes  a  thick  and  greasy  ink  over  its  whole  surface,  and 
the  greasy  lines  of  the  drawing  receive  the  ink  while  the 
wet  surface  of  the  stone  refuses  to  take  it.  A  sheet  of 
paper  Is  then  strongly  pressed  on  the  stone,  which,  re- 
ceiving the  printing-ink  applied  to  the  drawing,  gives  a 
reversed  fac-simile  of  the  original.  The  stone  is  wetted 
afr^,  again  charged  with  ink,  and  thus  a  series  of  im- 
pressions is  obtained.  In  the  above  description,  declares 
the  old  writer,  consists  the  whole  art  of  lithography. 
New  processes  have  since  been  invented,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  the  art  is  as  stated.  Another  name  used  for 
lithography  In  early  da^s  was  polyautographic  printbg. 
The  stone  employed  in  iilhogranhic  printing  Is  nearly 
alt  imported  from  Qcrmany,  the  cliief  quarries  being  nt 
Solcnliofcn,  in  Bnviiri:i.  It  is  a  kind  of  calcareous  slate, 
pure,  hard  and  of  a  liue  grain,  imbibing  both  mcnsture 
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and  grease  with  equal  avidity.  It  varies  in  color  from 
a  light  cream,  dull  yellow,  drab  or  gray  to  darker  shades 
of  the  same  colors.  The  light  tints  are  softer  than  the 
dark,  and  the  gray  are  haraer  than  the  cream-colored 
stones.  Some  are  uneven  in  color,  having  light  and 
(lark  patches,  which  render  them  unfit  for  some  classes 
of  work.  Holes,  specks  and  veins  are  not  uncommon. 
Stones  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  thick- 
ni^s.  and  are  sold  by  weight,  those  which  arc  double  faced 
being  much  more  valuaole  than  the  others.  Nearljr  all 
used  in  this  country  are  double  faced.  This  great  thick- 
ness and  consequent  weight  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
have  induced  the  use  of  zinc  plates,  as  a  large  stone  takes 
much  force  to  lift  it  and  much  space  in  which  to  be  stowed 
away.  The  European  stones  are  imported  with  rough 
dressing,  and  are  finished  in  the  lithographic  establish- 
ments where  ased. 

Wlien  needed  for  the  crayon  each  stone  requires  to  be 
grained,  and  upon  the  skill  with  which  this  is  done  de- 
pends the  beauty  of  the  drawing.  The  graining  must 
be  fine,  sliarp  and  close  together.  If  it  is  flat  the  pencil 
slips,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  monotonous ;  if  it  is 
coarse  and  fur  apart  the  result  will  be  rough.  A  trough 
is  covered  at  short  distances  by  bars,  upon  which  me 
larger  stone  is  placed.  Sand  is  sprinkled  over  its  sur- 
face, usually  of  a  coarser  grain  than  that  afterwards  used. 
Water  is  tlirown  over  the  sand,  a  smaller  stone  laid  upon 
the  surface  and  kept  going  in  a  circular  manner  till  the 
sand  is  ground  very  finely  and  is  cleaned  off.  This  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  each  time  with  a  finer  sand. 
The  quality  of  the  grain  of  the  stone  depends  entirely 
upon  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  grainer.  The  sand 
should  not  be  used  too  long,  as  it  finally  is  reduced  to 
mud.  When  to  be  employed  immediately  hot  water  can 
be  used  to  clean  with,  as  that  will  dry  at  once.  If  not 
needed  soon  the  stones  should  be  wrapped  in  clean  paper, 
to  prevent  the  face  from  bein^  soiled.  It  is  important 
that  this  grinding  shall  be  with  clean  water,  and  that  it 
sliall  be  of  considerable  depth,  as  otherwise  former  draw- 
ings will  influence  and  modify  new  ones.  When  the  stone 
is  to  be  used  for  pen-drawing  or  line-drawing,  engraving 
or  transferring,  it  must  be  polished  with  pumice-stone 
and  finished  up  as  marble  is. 

Pictures  and  most  of  the  coarser  work  are  executed  with 
a  crayon.  This  must  have  color  enough  so  that  the  artist 
Cim  see  his  drawing  distinctly,  and  be  fat  enough  so  that 
it  will  penetrate  the  stone  for  some  little  distance,  the  top 
having  sufficient  attraction  to  seize  the  ink  when  the 
roller  is  passed  over  it.  The  crayon  must  also  be  hard, 
so  that  it  can  be  cut  to  a  point,  and  will  not  touch  in  any 
other  place  than  where  it  is  intended  to  leave  a  line  or 
dot.  if  it  is  too  fat  it  spreads  too  much,  and  if  it  has 
too  little  fat  it  does  not  make  the  required  impression 
upon  and  in  the  stone,  besides  being  very  liable  to  have 
the  point  break  off.  According  to  Duval  the  proper  pro- 
portion is  pure  yellow  wax,  thirty -two  parts ;  mutton 
suet,  four  parts :  white  cjustile  soap,  twenty-four  parts ; 
salt  of  nitre,  one  part ;  and  fine  calcined  lampblack,  seven 
parts.  There  being  water  in  the  soap,  it  is  best  to  cut  that 
substiince  into  stnps  and  carefully  dry  it  before  using. 
The  suet  and  wax  are  first  melteci  ana  then  the  soap  is 
added  in  small  (quantities,  the  whole  being  stirred  con- 
tinually. The  nitns  which  has  been  dissolved  in  seven 
timi?s  its  weight  in  water,  is  added  little  by  little  to  the 
ni('lt<Ml  miiss,  and  finally  the  lampblack  is  incorporated, 
also  in  small  quantities.  The  t^mpeniture  is  increased 
until  the  mixture  takes  fire  upon  touching  the  surface 
with  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.  The  saucepan  is  then  cov- 
ered Ui  put  out  the  flame,  which  is  allowed  to  last  one 
minute.  The  vessel  is  removinl  from  the  furnace,  the  top 
is  again  set  on  fin^  to  bum  up  the  scum,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  then  poured  upon  a  marble  slab  and  divided  into 
pieces.  Afterwards  it  is  melted  again  to  incorporate  the 
iiiiiss  more  thoroughly.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken, 
and  the  process  reciuires  const^mt  practice.  Lithogniph- 
ers  therefore  genenilly  buy  the  cmyons  they  neeJ  from 


regular  manufacturers.  There  are  three  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, known  as  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  8,  but  there  is  besides 
a  still  harder  kind  called  copal,  and  there  is  a  stumping- 
crayon.  Differences  in  hardness  are  largely  obtained  by 
adding  more  nitre. 

Lithographic  drawing-ink  is  a  hard  ink,  and  is  made 
in  small  pieces.  It  is  composed  of  four  parts  of  yellow 
wax,  three  of  mutton  suet»  thirteen  of  white  castile  soap, 
six  of  gum  shellac,  and  three  of  fine  lampblack.  Wnt- 
ing-ink  for  transferring  is  also  a  hard  ii^.  It  consists 
of  five  parts  each  of  white  wax,  white  castile  soap,  mut- 
ton suet,  gum  aliellac,  gum  mastic  and  copal  rosin,  and 
three  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Other  special  inks  are  made 
for  special  cases,  and  there  arc  many  formulas  for  tJbem. 

In  drawing  or  writing  upon  the  stone  sp(K;ial  care  must 
be  taken  that  moisture  shall  not  touch  it.  The  hand  or 
the  breath  may  so  affect  the  surface  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  good  impressions.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  prevent  Uiis  iniury  by  bl(x;ks  of  wood  and  by  hand- 
rests.  When  worK  is  done  directly  upon  the  stone  the 
lines  are  reversed,  so  that  they  may  print  properly,  and 
as  it  is  very  easy  to  commit  an  error  it  is  usual  to  make 
an  outline  drawing  which  can  be  transferred  to  the  sur- 
face by  red  chalk  or  other  light  substance.  When  this 
has  been  done  the  drawing  is  proceeded  with  until  it  is 
completed,  either  in  ink  or  crayon ;  but  as  it  lies  chiefly 
on  the  suif ace  of  the  stone  it  is  liable  to  be  rubbed  off, 
and  therefore  a  coating  which  will  resist  any  application 
of  water  is  applied  to  it.  The  first  step  taken  is  an  acid- 
ulation.  A  preparation  of  eight  ounces  of  gum  arable, 
thirty-two  ounces  of  water,  and  one  and  three-quarter 
ounces  of  nitric  acid  is  mix()d  together.  This  is  quickly 
and  evenly  passed  over  the  surface,  acting  on  the  parts 
of  the  stone  which  are  not  covered  by  the  drawing,  which 
is  left  intact.  It  brings  the  lines  slightly  into  relief  and 
at  the  same  time  prepares  a  Icxigment  for  the  water  used 
in  printing,  as  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  eaten  away. 
After  this  is  done  the  entire  drawing  is  washed  off  with 
turpentine.  The  lines  have  penetrated  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  insure  the  chemical  action,  and  a  better  result 
is  reached  tlian  by  allowing  the  crayon  or  ink  marks  to 
appear.  The  whole  surface  then  looks  like  a  blank.  The 
washing  is  done  first  with  clean  water,  which  takes  away 
the  gum  or  acidulated  mixture.  Then  the  turpentine  is 
applied  with  a  sponge  and  immediately  washed  off.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  part  of  the  turpentine  dry 
on  the  stone.  It  will  be  found  that  the  parts  touched  by 
the  cniyon  will  attract  the  ink  and  the  parts  untouched 
will  repel  it. 

Pen-drawings  and  writing  are  executed  upon  polished 
stone.  Before  beginning  a  drawing  tlie  artist  sprinkles 
a  few  drops  of  turpentine  upon  the  surface,  which  he 
spreads  quickly  and  evenly  by  a  piece  of  rag.  It  facili- 
tates the  adhesion  of  the  ink  to  the  stone  an<r  enables  the 
artist  to  produce  finer  and  sharper  lines.  The  ink  is  dis- 
solved in  water  in  a  saucer.  The  pens  are  of  little  pieces 
of  steel  resembling  watch-springs,  mounted  on  small 
handles.  They  are  cut  and  split  with  fine  scissors.  £n- 
gnivings  are  also  executed  on  polished  stones,  the  face 
being  prepared  with  a  mixtun*  of  gum  anibic  and  nitric 
acid,  spread  uniformly  by  a  camel's-hair  brush  over  the 
surface.  Before  it  dries  tlie  surplus  is  wiped  off  with  a 
rag  so  as  to  leave  but  a  thin  coating.  Some  coloring 
matter,  like  red  chalk  or  lampblack,  is  then  spread  uni- 
formly over  the  face.  Unless  this  is  use<l  it  would  be 
difllcult  to  see  the  Work  on  the  stone.  Steel  points  ancl 
diamond  points  are  used  for  the  engraving.  Linseed- 
oil  or  palm-oil  is  spread  by  the  printer  over  the  surface 
after  the  artist  has  (x>mpleted  his  work ;  the  stone  is  then 
coateil  with  the  same  ink  which  is  used  in  making  the 
impressions  for  transferring,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
linseed-oil  have  been  added  to  make  it  softer.  The  ink 
lodges  in  all  of  the  incised  parts,  while  the  other  parts, 
protected  by  the  crust  fonned  by  the  gum  and  acid,  re- 
main unaffected.  The  stone  lM?mg  washed  the  impres- 
sion becomes  perfectly  clear.    In  Uiis  kind  of  work  the 
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stone  is  inked  with  a  dauber,  or  what  letter-press  printers 
would  call  balls,  the  roller  being  used  only  to  take  off  the 
superfluous  ink  from  the  face  of  the  stone. 

Drawing  or  writing  is  frequently  done  on  prepared 
paper  with  a  special  ink,  and  then  the  sheet  is  laid  upon 
the  stone  and  submitted  to  pressure,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  ink  upon  the  paper  is  transferred  to  the  stone, 
and  there  forms  the  design  which  is  to  be  printed  from. 
When  this  plan  is  adopt^  the  writing  or  drawing  is  not 
reversed  in  the  ori^nal.  Transfer  papers  are  prepared 
by  coating  the  surface  of  paper  with  gelatine,  starch  or 
gum,  either  singly  or  in  combmation  or  united  with  other 
substances.  The  object  of  this  coating  is  to  interpose  a 
soluble  film  between  the  writing  or  drawing,  in  litho- 
graphic ink  or  chalk,  and  the  paper.  Paper  being  more 
or  loss  porous  would,  if  used  alone,  absorb  some  of  the 
ink  instead  of  permitting  the  whole  of  it  to  be  transferred 
to  the  stone.  Hence  the  necessity  of  covering  it  with 
some  substance  which  during  the  process  of  transferring 
can  be  moistened  through  the  back  of  the  paper,  which 
is  then  peeled  off,  and  the  work,  with  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  mucilaginous  film,  left  upon  the  stone. 

When  the  stone  has  the  design  placed  upon  it  printing 
proceeds.  The  stone  is  always  much  thicker  than  type, 
which  in  this  country  is  ninety-two  one-hundredths  of 
an  inch  in  height.  It  must  be  perfectly  level  both  at  the 
front  and  back,  this  being  tested  by  callipers  and  straight- 
edges. It  comes  from  the  dealer  only  roughly  planed, 
the  subsequent  work  being  done  by  the  lithographer.  If 
not  level  upon  the  back  the  stone  may  break  under  pres- 
sure. It  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  india-rubber  when  print- 
ing is  to  proceed,  and  is  fastened  in  securely  by  screws. 
When  one  stone  is  worked  off  the  surface  is  ground  to 
take  off  the  design,  the  grinding  going  lower  than  the 
mere  top,  as  the  oily  matter  penetrates  the  material  for 
some  depth,  and  unless  entirely  removed  the  next  stone 
will  be  influenced  and  shaded  by  it.  This  grinding  may 
be  from  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  a  half  inch,  the  latter 
when  long  editions  have  been  executed  and  the  oily  mat- 
ter has  had  a  better  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  body 
of  the  stone.  As  this  renders  the  stone  thinner,  there  is 
a  contrivance  in  the  power-press  by  which  the  bed  can 
be  raised  so  that  the  matter  shall  meet  the  cylinder,  and 
in  the  hand-press  the  scraper  or  instrument  by  which 
pressure  is  applied  is  lowered,  just  as  an  additional  im- 
pression is  given  on  the  Washington  press  by  changing 
the  impression-screws. 

On  tlie  hand-press  the  stone  lies  flat  on  a  movable  bed. 
The  design  is  upon  the  upper  surface,  exactly  like  the 
printed  matter,  except  that  it  is  reversed.  The  press- 
man \vipes  the  whole  stone  with  a  moistened  sponge, 
whicli  prevents  the  ink  from  adhering  in  any  place  ex- 
cept where  the  design  is.  Then  he  takes  a  roller  in  both 
hands,  rubs  it  upon  an  ink-stone,  and  applies  it  to  the 
lithographic  stone.  This  rolling  is  done  long  enough  to 
give  every  line  of  the  design  its  due  proportion  of  ink. 
The  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  the  surface,  register  being 
obtained  either  by  tlie  edges  or  by  points,  and  the  tym- 
pan  is  folded  down,  when  the  whole  bed  is  run  in.  The 
tympuu  may  have  a  leather,  zinc  or  brass  backing,  and 
this  back  is  perfectly  smooth.  There  is  no  overlay  upon 
the  tjrmpan,  nor  underlay  beneath  the  stone.  Differences 
in  printing  come  from  differences  in  the  stone,  the  ink, 
the  paper  and  the  design.  The  instrument  for  giving 
pressure  is  called  a  scraper.  It  is  a  straight-edge  at  the 
press-head.  Scrapers  are  made  of  boxwood  from  three 
to  four  inches  wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  lower  part  being  trimmed  down  to  a  V  section  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom.  For  metal 
tympans  these  scrapers  are  covered  with  leather.  The 
bed  moves  under  and  against  this  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, as  the  pressure  is  great.  It  is  propelled  by  a 
winch  or  rounce.  On  its  return  the  pressure  is  again 
applied.  The  sheet  when  taken  off  is  laid  on  a  pile  or 
heap,  just  as  would  be  done  at  letter-press.  Power- 
presses  are  built  very  similar  to  those  used  in  letter-])ress 
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work,  the  distance  between  the  cylinder  and  the  bed, 
however,  being  much  greater.  The  water  is  applied  by 
rollers,  which  are  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  press  from 
the  inking-rollers.  In  fact  the  arrangement  of  one  of 
these  presses  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  letter-press 
machme,  in  which  the  form  is  inked  at  both  ends  ;  only 
in  this  case  water  is  substituted  at  one  end  for  ink. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  other  materials 
histead  of  stone,  but  so  far,  with  the  exception  of  zinc, 
they  have  not  been  very  successful.  Plates  of  zinc  are 
much  thinner  than  those  of  stone,  and  they  can  be  pro- 
cured in  any  quantity.  The  supply  of  first-rate  stone  is 
limited  and  cannot  be  increased  until  new  beds  are  found. 
Zinc  plates  are  likewise  much  easier  to  handle,  and  they 
are  not  liable  to  crack  and  break.  Lithographic  rollers 
are  not  made  of  glue  and  molasses  or  similar  substances, 
but  of  leather  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Composition 
rollers  would  be  affected  chemically.  On  hand-presses 
the  core  is  of  wood,  about  four  inches  thick  and  eleven 
or  more  inches  long,  with  a  taper-projecting  handle  at 
each  end.  This  is  covered  with  flannel  drawn  very 
tightly,  and  around  this  is  the  leather.  The  latter  is 
nmde  of  the  best  part  of  a  fine  calf-skin,  secured  at  the 
ends  by  a  string  passed  through  holes  and  the  leather 
closely  gathered  up.  They  are  prepared  for  use  by  nib- 
bing into  them  before  a  fire  some  kind  of  grease  that  will 
not  dry,  such  as  lard  or  tallow.  After  this  they  are  to 
be  rolled  in  strong  varnish  frequently  for  a  day  or  two, 
with  an  occasional  scraping  off  the  varnish  with  a  knife. 
A  roller  once  used  for  black  inks  cannot  be  employed  for 
colored  inks.  As  dryers  are  usually  put  into  colored  inks 
to  make  them  dry  promptly,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the 
rollers  immediately  after  they  are  done  with.  This  is 
effected  by  scraping  off  as  much  ink  as  possible,  then 
washing  with  turpentine  and  scraping  agiun,  and  finally 
washing  with  turpentine  and  wiping  with  a  clean  rag. 
When  a  color-roller  is  done  with  lor  a  time  it  should  be 
well  cleaned  and  tallow  or  lard  rubbed  into  it.  It  should 
then  be  wrapped  up  and  put  away.  Before  using  again 
the  grease  must  be  carefully  scraped  away  and  the  roller 
washed  with  turpentine  to  free  it  entirely  from  grease. 
Color  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  on  rollers.  Kollcr 
handles  are  made  of  very  thick  leather.  Sufficient  should 
be  cut  to  allow  the  leather  to  go  around  the  handle  with- 
out overlapping.  The  leather  is  then  to  be  wet,  tied 
around  with  a  piece  of  string  to  keep  it  in  shape,  and 
allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  will  be  found  to  retain  its 
shape.  These  handles  allow  the  roller  to  be  gripped 
more  or  less  as  may  be  desired.  Machine  inking-rollers 
are  the  same  in  quality  as  those  that  are  employed  on 
hand-presses,  but  larger  and  longer.  They  have  iron 
cores.  The  damping-rollers  have  iron  stocks,  several 
thicknesses  of  flannel,  and  outside  coverings  of  some  cot- 
ton or  linen  fabric. 

The  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  thick,  elastic  blanket  or 
by  india-rubber.  The  latter  substance  is  also  used  inside 
the  tympan  on  a  hand-press.  The  ink  used  is  stronger 
and  more  tenacious  than  ordinary  printer's  ink,  and  is 
frequently  thinned  by  varnish  or  ink  in  which  no  pig- 
ment has  been  mixed.  It  is  made  by  subjecting  the  best 
linseed-oil  to  the  continued  influence  of  heat  until  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  thick  and  viscid.  It  is  of  the  different 
degrees  of  strength  known  in  the  trade  by  the  terms  thin, 
tinting,  medium  and  thick.  In  chromohthograpliy  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  pigment  is  used. 

The  gum- water  is  prepared  by  putting  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gum  into  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  four  times  as 
much.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or  other  substance 
are  added  to  prevent  decomposition,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  water.  It  will  dissolve  in  a  day  or  two  if  fre- 
quently stirn'd.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  stone  when 
that  is  dry.  The  instrument  is  a  sponge.  It  closes  up  the 
pores  of  the  stone  so  that  no  washing  with  water  will  re- 
move it,  and  it  prevents  the  lines  of  the  drawings  spread- 
ing out.  Gum  should  always  be  used  when  the  printer 
hjis  to  leave  his  stone,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  lithographic  work  is  in 
colors.  When  the  drawings  are  of  any  size  they  have  a 
softness  and  delicacy  far  beyond  the  corresponding  wood- 
engravings.  Different  stones  are  used  for  different  col- 
ors, and  a  work  in  seven  colors  will  require  seven  stones. 
As  many  stones  as  this  will,  however,  produce  a  number 
of  mixed  colors,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
printed.  Red  over  black  will  look  differently  from  black 
over  rod.  So  also  some  colors  over  others  will  produce  a 
third  far  different  from  the  two  originals.  Thus  blacks 
may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  dark  reds  with  dark 
greens  or  blues.  They  are  not  true  blacks,  but  will  an- 
swer closely  enough.  The  blank  spaces  which  in  ordi- 
nary printing  are  left  in  white  are  m  lithography  given 
a  blue  for  the  sky  or  the  water,  or  a  green  for  the  trees, 
and  not  alone  the  typical  green  or  blue,  but  that  tint 
which  the  eye  reveals  to  us  when  modified  by  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  distance.  It  does  not  make  outlines  so 
sharply  or  so  brightly,  but  the  masses  of  color  are  truer 
to  nature.  In  chromolitho^phy  it  is  first  necessary  to 
make  a  design  of  the  exact  size  upon  one  stone,  although 
it  does  not  need  to  be  finished  up.  This  is  made  ready 
after  the  usual  manner  of  lithography,  and  is  called  a 
keystone.  When  complete,  impressions  are  taken  upon 
dry  paper,  and  the  ink  thus  received  is  again  placed  upon 
as  many  stones  as  the  chromo  is  to  have  colors.  The  key- 
stone must  be  dry  before  the  impression  is  taken,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
paper,  and  these  impressions  should  be  laid  down  upon 
the  other  stones  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  same  rea- 
son. They  are  previously  powdered  with  red  chalk  so 
that  they  can  be  more  distinctly  seen.  The  artist  then 
completes  liis  work  upon  each  stone,  and  gets  them  ready 
for  printing.  Bronze  or  gold  is  usually  printed  first,  as 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  other  inks  so  dry  that 
they  would  not  take  some  of  the  bronze  when  that  was 
finally  applied.  With  regard  to  the  other  colors,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  order.  Transparent 
colors  come  after  opaque  colors,  but  the  general  manage- 
ment of  them  depends  upon  taste,  as  displayed  in  that 
particular  work.  On  work  other  than  imitation  of  oil  or 
water-color  paintings  these  colors  are  somewhat  conven- 
tionalized. For  instance,  one  tint  of  green  will  generally 
represent  grass  and  trees,  both  near  and  in  the  distance. 
But  a  dull  tint  under  the  green,  something  used  else- 
where in  the  chromolithograph,  will  show  the  distant 
trees,  and  the  same  tint  may  lower  the  blue  of  the  sky 
when  sunshine  is  not  visible.  Six  or  seven  colors  will 
show  a  landscape  very  well  indeed.  Ten  or  twelve  are  the 
number  in  ordinary  good  work,  but  from  twenty  to  forty 
are  sometimes  employed.  In  canls  and  ordinary  work 
the  designs  are  so  made  that  if  there  are  some  faults  in 
registering  they  are  not  apparent,  overlapping  easily,  or 
separating  in  such  a  way  that  the  mistake  is  not  quickly 
peroei  ved.  One  authority  gives  it  as  a  nile  that  the  order 
should  be  bronzes,  blues,  reds,  yellows  and  the  outline  or 
finishing  colors.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  labor  to  have  the 
same  color  go  on  twice,  and  it  is  also  a  mistake  to  use 
separate  colors  for  chocolate,  browns,  russets  and  sage 
greens,  for  these,  or  an  approximation,  can  usually  be 
obtained  by  over-printing.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  have  an  exact  register.  The  paper  should  be 
well  calendered,  or  otherwise  it  will  expand  in  the  press. 
The  most  common  method  is  to  have  marks  at  the  edge 
of  the  stone  or  at  certtiin  places  on  the  st.one,  so  that  the 
sheet  am  be  laid  down  accurately ;  but  this  presupposes 
perfectly  square  paper  and  of  the  same  size.  Points  are 
also  used,  but  there  are  difficulties  incident  to  fastening 
them  in  the  stone.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  press- 
room kept  at  the  same  temperature  day  after  day,  and 
so  far  as  possible  with  the  same  moisture.  Each  color 
should  be  well  dried  before  the  next  printing.  Setting- 
off  can  be  prevented  by  powdered  magnesia,  chalk  or 
flour,  but  this  injures  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors.  Where 
great  softness  is  required  in  a  landscape  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  print  some  tint  over  the  whole,  although  occa- 


sionally omitting  a  part.  If  needed  to  give  an  Indian- 
summer  appearance  a  warm  tint  is  used ;  a  gray  day  in 
winter,  a  oluish  tint.  Nearly  all  the  fine  work  is  printed 
dry.  The  ink  is  repelled  from  the  parts  of  the  stone 
which  are  not  to  be  printed  by  the  merest  film  of  mois- 
ture, so  that  the  portion  of  water  taken  up  by  the  sheet 
is  very  slight,  and  it  is  practically  dry  as  soon  as  printed. 

Photolithography  ma  been  used  considerably  of  late, 
but  much  of  its  value  has  been  taken. away  by  process 
engravings  in  relief.  See  PiiOTOLiTnooRAPiiY.  This 
art  is  us^  also  in  the  reproduction  of  engravings  and 
music,  the  theory  being  that  already  given,  but  with  some 
changes  in  details.  It  can  imitate  steel  and  copperplate 
work  with  great  accuracy. 

For  laves  or  washes  on  stone  and  for  a  light  ink.  which 
shall  be  more  penetrating  than  other  ink,  special  prepa- 
rations are  made.  Special  inks  are  largely  made  in  litho- 
^phic  establishments,  and  it  is  a  practice  to  mix  the 
inks  purchased  from  the  ink  manufacturer.  A  special 
ink  is  furnished  to  business  men  who  wish  to  write  cir- 
culars and  have  them  appear  as  if  autographs. 

The  art  of  lithography  being  chemical,  and  only  inci- 
dentally mechanical,  is  filled  with  difficiilties  in  proce- 
dure. It  requires  long  attention,  great  practice,  and  a 
thorough  acq^uaintance  with  the  minutiee  of  the  calling 
to  attain  distmction.  Each  process  is  still  subject  to  ex- 
periment and  improvement. 

Lithographic  printing  is  now  largely  employed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  gives  a  much  cheaper  method  of 
production  on  most  colored  work  than  typography ;  it  is 
softer  and  more  pleasing  when  done  on  a  large  sgale  than 
wood-engraving ;  it  admits  with  ease  of  the  mtreauction 
of  curved  and  fanciful  lines  and  of  pictures,  and  when 
intended  to  be  artistic  rises  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence. Its  defect  is  an  inability  to  m£^e  fine  lines  as 
distinctly  as  other  processes,  and  more  or  less  graining 
is  nearly  always  visible  on  black  work.  It  is  not  so  weU 
adapted  for  work  on  a  small  scale  as  that  on  a  larger. 
The  growth  of  the  art  in  the  United  States  has  been  great. 
There  were  53  establishments  in  this  line  of  work  in  1860, 
employing  7^  persons  and  $445,250  capital.  Two  estab- 
lishments were  foimd  each  in  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut ;  23  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  each ;  and  one 
each  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  In  1880  there  were, 
according  to  the  census,  167  establishments,  giving  em- 
ployment to  4,332  persons,  aggregating  wages  amount- 
mg  to  $2,307,302,  spending  $2,755,264  for  material,  and 
producing  work  valued  at  $6,912,338.  It  is  supposc^d  by 
an  expert  that  there  were  in  1800  (the  census  figures  not 
being  available)  about  700  lithographic  establishments  in 
the  Union,  running  4,500  steam-pn^sses  and  5,000  hand- 
presses,  and  employing  8,000  persons  directly  in  the  trade. 
Material  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000  was  employetl,  and 
work  turned  out  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
$20,000,000.  The  chief  centres  are  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

A  number  of  supply  houses  for  lithogniphic  materials 
exist  in  the  United  States,  and  several  firms  manufacture 
presses.  Few  letter-press  printers  have  a  lithographic 
annex  in  this  countrv.  although  most  lithogniphers  are 
compelled  to  keep  a  little  type  on  hand.  There  are  many 
subdivisions  among  the  workers,  and  the  tendency  is 
more  and  more  to  make  each  a  trade,  the  man  employed 
at  one  knowing  nothing  of  other  work.  As  classified  by 
H.  T.  Koemer,  secretary  of  the  National  Lithographers' 
Association,  these  divisions  are  artists'  foreman,  artists, 
provers  and  provers'  assistants,  transferrers  and  tnmsfer- 
rers'assistiints,  power-press  printers,  power-press  fetnlers 
and  power-press  assistants,  stone  grinders  and  gniiners, 
ink-grinders,  drying-room  help  and  stock-room  help,  pa- 

§er  handlers  and  cutters.  The  jobs  produced  are  classi- 
ed  as  commercial  work,  show-cards,  Christmas  cards  and 
novelties,  chromos,  theatrical  work,  advertising  cards, 
common  color  work,  cigar  labels,  wine  and  liquor  labels, 
spool  lalx?ls,  music  work,  business  and  visiting  cards, 
show-cards  on  tin  and  glass,  lichtdruck,  show-cards  on 
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zlncaudiron,  maps  and  charts,  beer  show-cards,  printing 
from  zinc  and  embossed  work.  Litliogcaphj  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  typographj  in  many  wavs,  notably 
in  stock  certificates  and  evidt^nces  of  ownership  in  incor- 
porated companies.  When  a  showy  desi^  is  necessary, 
which  includes  in  addition  much  straightforward  letter- 


t  is  frequently 


papers  preparations  must  be  made  for  the  atora^  of  this 


print  the  ornamental  part 
first  by  litliography 
and  then  the  words 
by  typography.  Spe- 
cialties are  very  com- 
mon to  lithographers. 
Many  confine  them- 
selves to  one  branch 
of  work.  Lat4.'ly  the 
label  and  show^«ni 
pruittrs  have  united 
in  one  corporation, 
thus  guarding  agninst 
exceHsive  competition 
in  their  line.  The 
most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  have 
also  united  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of 
Litbogniphi'rs.  TIic 
society  was  formed  on 
October  5,  1888,  with 
JuIitiB  Bien  of  New 
York  as  president,  and  11.  T.  Koemer  of  Buffalo  as  secre- 
tary anil  treasurer.  The  objects  are  to  cultivate  friendly 
intercourse  among  memliers,  to  prevent  disastrous  and 
dangerous  competition,  to  seclc  for  remedies  for  the  evils 
which  beset  the  trade,  and  to  study  the  improvement  of 
the  art.  Since  this  time  it  has  regularly  held  an  annual 
meeting,  each  one  being  of  value  and  profit.  There  is 
also  a  society  of  the  joiimcymen  entitled  the  Lithograph- 
ers' Protective  and  liisurunce  Associiitiou  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  hours  of  hibor  in  the  trade  arc 
flfty-thrce. 

Utbophlne. — An  American  preparation  for  preserv- 
ing dru wings  and  writing  on  stone. 

Utbotlnt. — An  etching  process  executed  on  litho- 
graphic stones. 

Uttle,  Andrew,  a  type-founder  of  New  York,  was 
bom  in  that  city  on  Septeniher  23.  1S39.  He  wns  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  year  1841  entered 
the  type-foundry  of  John  T.  White,  first  in  the  mnn'u- 
factunng  department,  and  then  lieing  transferred  to  the 
wareroom.  He  continued  there  with  Mr.  White  and  his 
successors.  White  ife  Co.  and  Charles  T.  White  &  Co. , 
until  January,  1861.  when  he  became  a  partner,  under 
the  flnn-name  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  remaining  in  con- 
tinuous active  business  until  the  spring  of  1B92,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  to  his  partners,  after  having  been  more 
than  fifty  years  in  the  same  estiiblishment.  He  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  New  York  Typotheta). 

Uttle,  Joseph  J.,  a  printer  of  New  York,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Bristol.  England,  on  June  5, 1841.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1846.  and  was 
educated  in  the  ihstrict  school  in  Morris.  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y..  and  there  abto  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
printer,  beginning  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Four  years 
later  he  entered  a  New  York  office  to  complete  his  trade. 
During  thewarheservedinthearmy  in  all  of  the  grades 
from  private  to  first  lieutenant.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  entered  uiioti  business  for  himself,  which,  under 
the  title  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Co..  is  still  continued.  It  has 
been  singularly  successful.  He  was  an  early  member  of 
the  New  York  Typnthetie,  and  has  fn'tjuently  l>cen  a 
delegate  to  the  meetings  of  the  United  Typutlieta-.  He 
Is  colonel  of  the  Sevcnty-lirst  Itt^ciinent  Vi'teran  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Society  orMechaiitcs  and  Tmilcs- 
men,  and  a  meiul>er  of  ('ongrcas,  liaving  been  elected  to 
the  latter  )iosition  in  IHM. 


matter,  which  is  sometimes  very  great  ii , 

newspaper  of  tbe  first  class  invariably  sets  more  type 
tban  can  be  used,  and  some  articles  are  prepared  several 
da^s  or  weeks  before  thevare  published.  Matter  afier 
being  once  printed  may  be  called  for  again,  and  some 
matter  is  repeated  day  after  day,  such  as  advertisements. 
All  these  are  live. 

UTralson  (Fr.).-'A  part  of  a  bo<^,  thus  divided  fur 
delivery. 

Utts  (Pr.).— a  book, 

Llamada  (Sp.).— A  sign  or  figure  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  side  or  foot  note ;  reference. 

LlaTB  Inglesa  (8p.).— A  monkey-wrench  (literally 
"English  key"), 

Lo&n  Paper.— A  paper  of  hard,  thin  and  tough 
U'Xture,  used  for  docu- 
ments  and   debenture 

Lock  TTp.— Fast- 
ening up  tightly  the 
quoins  around  a  form 
by  means  of  tbe  mallet 
and  tbe  shooting-stick. 
See  LocKiNQ  Up. 

Look-Up  Gbaaea. 
— Special  chases  niaiie 
in  order  to  dispense 
with  large  quantities 
of  furniture  necessary 
to  fill  up  spare  room 
in    forms    or   on    the 

liook-trp  Iron.— 
Tbe  iron  stick  used  for 
tightening  up  forms  as 
tlier  stand  mstead  of 

laying  llieni  up.— JiimM.  This  phresc  Is  unknown  in 
Anierica. 

Looking  Up.— Tightening  up  a  form  by  means  of 
quoins  or  screws.  This  must  be  done  with  care.  The 
matter  must  be  on  its  feet  and  firmly  closed  up  against 
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6  or  top  of  the  cMae,  or  against  tbe  bara  of  tlie 
eacb  page  or  column  being  equal  In  lenath,  and 
lyjufitincd.  The  furniture  being  placM  in  the 
ive  places  the  quoins  are  addled  and  tlghteued  h8 
{KMSiblc  with  the  lingers.  After  planinc  down  the 
;  up  begins.  First  tbe  quoins  at  the  bottom  are 
up  slightly,  &nd  tlien  those  at  the  side,  repeating 
itll  tbe  page  or  pages  arc  thoroughly  BecuretT 
the  form  ma;  again  be  planed  down  slightly. 
I  difficulties  may  be  pointed  out.  If  tbe  chase  is 
md  the  form  is  large  the  centre  of  tbe  page  will 
opposite  to  the  quoming.  In  this  case  the  force 
principall  J  be  applied  to  those  quoins  which  are 
,  the  comers,  allowing  those  against  the  middle 
ess  tightly  locked  up.  Type  is  sometimes  loose 
>  the  inside  column  of  a  page.  In  this  case,  and 
eeaerully,  put  a  thin  reglet  next  to  tbe  chase,  as 
itu  the  type  at  its  side  to  slip  more  freely.  Joined 
1  rules  between  ordinary  residing  matter  will  some- 
tttch  the  matter  and  prevent  it  from  being  driven 
a  tills  case,  after  tightening  the  side  somewhat, 
p  firmly  from  the  foot,  and  then  complete  at  the 
A  broadside  having  a  bulge  on  the  thin  part  of 
■ae  can  be  remedied  by  turning  tbe  chase  around 
iptying  the  matter  against  the  thick  parts,  putting 
e  and  ^ot  stick  against  the  narrow  portions,  where 
king  up  can  be  done.  In  every  form  allowance 
«  nuide  for  engravings,  stereotype  or  electrotype 
.  or  solid  metal  blocKs.  They  will  not  yield  as 
U  type,  and  consequently  must  be  allowed  for. 
lahouldonlyhavea  very  gentle  bevel.  It  is  better 
he  thick  end  of  the  stick  rest  against  the  chase  or 
IT  than  to  leave  it  unsupported.  The  stick  should 
rom  one  page  to  another  in  the  same  quarter,  in- 
if  having  two  or  four  little  foot-sticks  at  the  bot- 
Forms  snould  be  tested  as  to  squareness  and  in 
to  lifting  before  being  taken  from  the  stone. 


finding  tiiat  the  exigencies  of  bis  business  ba(^  largely 
increoBMl,  be  determined  to  do  bis  own  printing  and  set 
up  a  printingolTicc,  whieh  has  since  grown  to largepro- 

Ertions.  In  1886  he  formed  n  copartnership  with  WOl- 
n  Pinkney  Hamilton,  under  the  flrm-name  of  Howard 
Lockwood  &  Co.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  active  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Typothetie  in  New  York  in  1883.  and  when 
a  general  convention  of  the  trade  was  called  at  Chicago 


king. 

,tterTs 


■TTp  QalleTa— Gallevs  so  made  that  when 


e  to  be  taken  to  them, 
kvood,  Howard,  a  printer  and  publisher  of 
foA,  was  born  at  White  Plains,  Westchester 
r,  N.  T.,  on  March  9.  1846.  He  was  the  son  of 
1  Hunson  I.  I..ockwood,  and  was  a  lineal  descend- 
Robert  Ix>ckwood,  first  of  the  name  in  the  United 
n  emigtunt  from  Euglund  in  1S30.  who  settled 


former  conflict  and  nearly  two  hundred  of  them  in 
ter.  On  blB  mother's  aide  Howan.1  Lockwood  was 
ded  from  NicbotasDelaplaine,  a  distinguished  Hu- 
,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  on  Manliattan 
where  he  died  in  IT90.  Mr.  Lockwood  went  to 
brk  city  in  1861!,  securing  employment  in  a  paper 
Hisein  Duane street.  He  soon  acquired  a  thorough 
idge  of  the  paper  business  and  an  understanding 
WOpc,  extent  uud  processes  of  paper  manufacture. 
ng  tliat  a  newspaper  la  that  interest  was  necessary 
blished  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  in  ttie  spring  of 
nd  from  it  soon  spning  tbe  American  Stationer. 
7  be  established  tbe  Americiiu  Mail  and  Export 
1,  and  in  ISai  started  tlie  American  Bookmaker. 
■  he  began  the  publication  of  Ixwkwood's  Directory 
Paper  and  Stationery  Trades,  which  is  a  standard 
.  He  also  engaged  in  the  publication  of  various 
of  technical  interest,  and  undertook  the  present 
the  American  Dictionary  of  Printing  anil  Book- 
X,  in  which  be  was  greatly  interesteil  and  to  the 
of  which  he  gave  his  personal  ciirc  and  attention. 
years  after  launching  the  Paper  Trade  Journal, 


in  1887  be  attended  it  on  behalf  of  ttie  New  York  organit- 
ation  in  conjunction  with  William  C  Martin  and  K.  Har- 
mer  Smith.  Having  had  much  experience  In  societies  he 
formulated  for  it  a  constitution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  convention,  and  the  organization  assumed  the  title 
of  the  United  Typotbetffi  of  America.  He  was  elected 
the  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  and  was  chosen 
to  the  same  position  at  caehof  the  twoBueceeding  annual 
meetings,  and  much  of  the  strength  of  the  society  to-day 
is  due  to  the  exertions  he  then  put  forth.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  every  meeting  after  the  tirat  except  that  at  Bos- 
ton, when  he  was  absent  from  the  country.  He  died 
very  suddenly  on  November  4, 1802. 

Ixioo. — A  Latin  word  used  by  bibliographers  to  indi- 
cate the  place  where  a  book  was  printed.  Bine  loco, 
without  place,  is  a  statement  that  tbe  place  of  printing 
or  publication  is  not  known. 

XjogotypoB. — Two  or  more  letters,  or  sometimes 
words,  cast  in  one  piece.  It  has  long  been  tliouglit  by 
some  printers  that  a  selection  of  tbe  most  used  letteTS. 
cast  together,  would  do  much  to  facilitate  speed  in  com- 
position. Lord  Stanhope  prepared  a  series  for  use.  and 
his  example  was  later  followed  by  Tobit,  a  New  York 
printer,  and  still  later  by  a  Chicago  foundry.  The  com- 
pound characters  of  Lord  Stanhope  were  th,  in.  an.  re,  se, 
to,  of.  on.  They  occur  very  frequently,  as  will  appear  in 
tbe  following  extract,  tbe  compounds  being  Italicized : 

"  Many  gentlemen  who  write  for  the  prrssfull  into  an 
error(Aat  appears  incoHsistent  even  wi(A  cowmen  rraseii- 
ing— (Ae  woras  the  momiscript  is  written  the  more  likely 
(Ae  work  is  fo  be  correctly  printed  ;  for,  say  (Aey,  the 
more  difficulty  the  printer  meets  wi(A  in  readinn  it  (Ae 
I  painp  he  is  obliged  to  take  tu  undcrstojid  (Ae  sub- 


bering  their  location.    It  is  tlie  habit  of  most  diip-news 
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compositors  to  have  a  savings-galley  upon  which  they 
put  the  words  which  are  constantly  occurring,  as  brig, 
master,  in  ballast,  and  so  on,  but  workmen  unused  to 
these  galleys  derive  very  little  benefit  from  them.  It  re- 
quires long  practice  to  remember  the  compounds  at  the 
instant  they  are  to  be  used  and  to  stop  takmg  the  letters 
out  of  the  case  one  by  one.  No  pnnter,  however,  has 
any  dilhculty  in  remembering  the  ordinary  logotypes  fl, 
fl,  and  so  on. 

LfOndon. — The  chief  city  of  the  civilized  globe,  and 
the  capital  of  the  British  empire.  It  has  always  been  the 
great  printing  centre  of  English-speaking  people.  In 
what  is  leerally  called  the  city  of  Westminster,  but  which 
is  genenilly  known  to  the  world  as  I^ndon,  Caxton  be- 
gan printing  in  his  native  tongue  in  1477,  and  here  he 
was  followed  by  Wynkyn  de  W orde  and  others ;  but  in 
the  city  of  London  the  first  printers  were  John  Lettou 
and  William  Machlinea,  who  are  supposed  by  their  names 
to  have  been  foreigners.  They  began  in  1480  near  All 
Hallows  Church,  and  continu^  until  1483.  Their  let- 
ter was  a  verv  coarse  Gothic,  more  rude  than  Caxton's. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  had  a  printing-house  in  Fleet  street, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  in  1495,  probably  carrying  on 
business  there  and  in  Westminster  for  some  time.  He 
continued  until  1533.  Richard  Pynson,  another  of  Cax- 
ton's workmen,  began  at  Temple  Bar.  He  died  before 
1529,  when  he  wtis  succeeded  by  Thomas  Berthelet  as 
king's  printer.  Julian  Notary  was  at  Westminster  in 
1500,  having  learned  the  art  in  Fnmce.  William  Faques, 
Henry  Pepwell,  John  Skot,  Thomas  Godfray,  John  Ras- 
tell,  Kobert  and  William  Copland,  John  Butler,  Robert 
Wyer  and  Robert  Redman  each  practiced  the  art  before 
1525.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  those  who  were 
in  the  trade  ^fore  1600  were  William  Rastell,  Richard 
Grafton,  Edward  Whitchurch,  Michael  Lobley,  Reynold 
Wolfe,  Jolm  Day,  Richard  Juffge,  William  Seres,  Hugh 
Singleton,  Robert  Crowley,  John  Cawood,  William  Nor- 
ton, Henry  Bynneman,  Thomas  Vautrollier,  Christopher 
and  Robert  Barker,  John  Wolfe,  Roger  Ward,  John  Win- 
det  and  John  Norton.  Little  printing  was  done  in  Eng- 
land before  IftOO  elsewhere  than  in  London,  except  by 
those  who  issued  defamatory  or  schismatic  books.  The 
establishments  in  the  city  were  small,  and  little  is  known 
about  the  career  of  most  of  the  printers.  Neither  was 
their  work  excellent,  compared  with  the  contemporary 
productions  of  Fnince,  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  methods  of  printing  in  England  were  settled  by 
the  time  that  William  and  Mary  began  to  reign.  Before 
that  day  typography  had  very  few  settled  rules,  but  the 
art  was  at  that  time  divided  into  diflferent  occupations, 
and  the  workmen  were  attaining  the  skill  which  accom- 

Sanies  close  attention  to  a  single  branch.  Moxon,  in  his 
lechanick  Exercises,  describes  each  of  the  subsidiary 
arts,  all  much  more  imperfect  than  now,  but  still  respect- 
ably executt^d.  The  division  between  booksellers  and 
printers  became  more  marked,  many  of  the  latter  never 
publishing  at  all.  Capital  was  ac(;umuhited  and  type- 
founding  was  better  done,  the  people  read  more  largely 
and  many  printers  were  prosperous.  The  extreme  rigid- 
ity of  the  laws  relating  to  printing  had  been  relaxed,  and 
the  business  could  be  conducted  with  comparative  free- 
dom, not  perhaps  jis  easily  as  that  of  a  shoemaker  or  a 
draper,  but  still  being  a  great  change  from  conditions 
under  the  Stjir  Clianil)er.  The  earliest  statute  relative 
to  printing  was  in  1483,  allowingfree  trade  in  all  printed 
matter  imported  from  abroad.  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1533,  as  there  were  then  within  the  nialm  a  great  num- 
ber of  •  *  cunning  and  expert"  persons  who  were  employed 
in  this  science  or  craft.  In  1556  the  Stationers'  Company 
wjis  chartered,  the  term  including  booksellers,  printers, 
bookbinders,  publishers  and  type-founders.  A  brother- 
hood of  st4iti()ners,  consisting  of  writ<>rs  of  text  letter, 
limners  of  books,  and  afterwards  inchiding  printers,  hjid 
existed  from  1403.  A  lawsuit  under  Stiir  Chamber  au- 
thority reveals  the  fact  that  in  1582  master  printers  gave 
out  a  portion  of  their  work  to  be  done  by  journeymen  at 
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the  houses  of  the  latter,  as  shirts  are  now  made  by  sew- 
ing-women. The  journeymen  had  type  of  their  own, 
with  which  they  composed  books,  and  as  soon  as  enoueh 
pages  were  set  to  make  a  form  they  were  taken  to  the 
master  printer's  house,  where  they  were  imposed  and 
worked  off,  the  journeymen  having  no  presses.  In  1583 
there  were  twenty-two  printing-houses  m  London,  eight 
or  ten  sufficing  for  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  and  for 
Scotland.  This  might  indicate,  masters  and  men,  sixty 
to  eighty  printers  in  the  city.  In  1586  a  very  sweeping 
enactment  was  made  by  the  Star  Chamber,  limiting  the 
presses  and  printers  to  the  number  then  existing.  A  re- 
turn of  the  next  year  shows  twenty-five  printers,  with 
fifty-three  presses.  In  1635  tiie  journeymen  printers  pre- 
sented a  petition  concerning  certain  abuses  which  tbey 
desired  to  have  rectified.  Up  to  this  time,  and  long  after, 
workmen  were  generally  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the 
masters,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  was  large.  In 
1640  tlie  Long  Parliament  assembled,  and  with  it  fell  all 
Star  Chamber  rules,  although  in  1643  an  attempt  was 
made  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  press.  These  ana  other 
acts  failed  to  accomplish  their  objects ;  presses  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  when  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  1660 
there  were  sixty  master  printers.  The  enactments  made 
during  the  reign  of  Charles,  which  were  very  severe,  were 
ineffectual,  and  in  1693  the  law  w^as  no  longer  obeyed 
where  it  had  been  unchanged.  Before  that  time  there 
were  seventy  printing-houses  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
apprentices.  In  1724  there  were  seventy-five  printers  in 
London  and  twenty-eight  in  the  provinces.  There  were 
eighteen  newspapers.  No  law  was  passed  at  a  later  date 
than  those  mentioned  for  limiting  the  number  of  printers 
or  regulating  their  business  except  in  1799,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law  were  not  enforced.  In  1825  there  were 
in  the  British  metropolis  804  printers,  nine  letter-foun- 
ders, seven  iron  press-makers,  ten  printers' joiners,  seven 
printing-ink  mafcers,  six  printers'  smiths,  three  composi- 
tion makers,  nine  designers,  nineteen  wood-engravers  and 
six  brass-rule  cutters. 

Improvements  in  the  art  began  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv.  The  work  done  under  the  Stuarts 
was  very  bad.  The  extension  of  business,  the  competi- 
tion of  employers  and  the  discrimination  of  booksellers 
resulted  in  oetter  books  and  better  small  work.  *  *  Books," 
remarks  Reed,  *'  came  to  be  legible,  paper  became  white, 
ink  black,  and  presswork  respectable.  Caslon  came  in 
on  the  tide  of  the  revival,"  the  tvpes  used  on  good  work 
being  Dutch.  With  the  growth  of  the  British  empire, 
the  increase  of  population  and  education,  and  the  greater 
diversification  of  books,  much  enterprise  was  shown  by 
publishers,  and  printers  found  their  facilities  taxed  to 
meet  the  requirements.  The  first  great  step  forward 
came  through  the  example  at  Birmin^am  of  Baskerville, 
who  printed  as  well  as  the  art  would  then  allow,  paper, 
ink  and  type  being  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the  sheets 
being  subsequently  hot-pressed ;  but  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Bowyer,  Watts  and  others  of  first-rate  ability. 
It  was  for  Watts  that  Franklin  wrought  as  a  journey- 
man. Other  eminent  houses  which  began  in  the  last 
century  were  those  of  Hughs,  continu^  by  the  Han- 
sanls,  and  Strahan,  Franklin's  friend,  continued  as  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode.  Bensley  and  Bulmer  represented  fine 
work  rather  than  quantity.  Richardson  the  novelist  was 
an  eminent  printer.  The  volume,  however,  of  the  out- 
turn of  the  trade  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Par- 
liamentary work  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  large  as  it 
was  a  century  ago  ;  iob  pnnting  has  been  almost  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  last  half  century ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  power-press  has  lessenea  the  cost  of  all  work 
and  greatly  increased  the  consumption. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  art  taken  up  by  London 
and  carried  to  its  .success  was  the  iron  hand-press.  I^ni 
Stanhope  saw  that  the  old  contrivance  must  be  made 
stronger  and  better,  and  before  1805  a  numbiT  of  his 
new  presses  were  in  use.  Stereotyping,  reinvented  by 
the  same  public-spirited  nobleman,  was  in  operation  as 
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8  1802,  but  it  progressed  slowly.  When  Bruce 
>  Engbuid  in  1812  oe  found  only  two  firms  using 
ithoil  of  insuring  correctness,  and  in  1818  an  Eng- 
ivcler  in  the  United  States  speaks  of  the  execution 
ks  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  stereotyping 
agnitude  greater  than  any  which  hud  been  up  to 
ne  attempted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ma- 
»ress  printed  a  few  sheets  in  1810,  but  it  was  not 
814  that  it  was  successfully  employed  day  after 
The  first  machine  of  KOnig  was  immediately  im- 
.,  and  in  various  forms  became  common  in  £ng- 
Ithough  the  hand-press  is  still  employed  to  an 
which  seems  wonderful  to  Americans.  The  com- 
n  roller,  a  necessity  for  good  presswork,  is  just 
as  old  as  machine-presses.  In  the  early  part  of 
itury  paper-making,  instead  of  being  hand-work 
was  successfully  attempted  by  machinery,  and 
MX>n  became  lower  in  price  and  larger  in  dimen- 
Bookbinding  in  cloth  was  also  an  invention  of 
rd  decade  of  the  century.  These  causes,  taken 
rently,  the  cheapness  of  paper,  the  invention  of 
yping,  the  printing  upon  machines,  and  the  ease 
hich  cloth  binding  could  be  executed,  eflfected  a 
te  revolution  in  the  trade.  Books  could  be  pur- 
by  those  who  were  not  rich,  and  popular  editions 
\  common.  The  peculiar  facilities  which  London 
enabled  her  for  a  long  time  to  have  almost  the 
monopoly  of  the  bookselling  trade.  Edinburgh 
r  only  competitor  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the 
)f  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  on  this 
American  opposition,  however,  only  lessened  the 
as  nearly  all  import^int  works,  except  text-books 
386  on  medicine  and  law  and  Amencan  history, 
rst  brought  out  in  Ix>ndon.  Pirating  was  also 
xtensivel^  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  Anotlier 
of  printing  which  has  become  very  important  is 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  number  of  these 
ast  century  was  very  limited,  and  their  typograph- 
xls  were  small.  A  companionship  of  lialf  a  dozen 
epared  a  daily  paper  for  press,  and  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  could  be  set  by  one  man.  Four  small 
^as  the  size  of  the  Times  until  the  conclusion  of 
poleonic  wars ;  a  doiible  sheet  of  the  new  mngni- 
as  not  seen  for  many  vears  after,  and  its  present 
las  only  existed  since  1 840.  The  number  ot  maga- 
nd  newspapers  in  1890  was  about  one  thousand, 
ly  employing  upwards  of  three  thousand  compos- 
r  a  greater  number  than  the  entire  English-spenk- 
rld  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Accessory  to  these 
ines,  newspapers  and  books  has  grown  a  multitude 
r  occupations,  each  employing  many  persons.  In 
mson's  day  he  reported  the  proceedmgs  in  Parlia- 
y  sheer  dint  of  memory,  and  Woodfall  later  per- 
the  same  feat.  Shorthand  is  now  a  very  common 
)lishment  in  London.  Wood-engraving  and  proc- 
Taving  require  many  workmen.  The  production 
els  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  understood,  employs  as 
.  nearly  the  entire  time  of  three  hundred  persons, 
books  are  chiefly  published  in  Ijondon.  Many 
8  are  also  occupied  there  upon  works  of  research, 
ich  the  British  Museum  gives  unequaled  facilities, 
le  of  printed  work  is  very  great,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  men  engaged  in  purchasing,  selling 
liyering  books  and  periodicals, 
quality  of  the  work  thus  turned  out  is  on  the 
respectable.  Large  and  wealthy  firms,  like  Mur- 
sist  on  good  work,  and  the  newspapers  are  very 
ly  printed,  so  far  as  proof-reading  is  concerned. 
1  printin^-ofllces  have  much  larger  capital  than 
K)nding  American  houses,  owing  to  the  habit  of 
ine  credit  to  responsible  customers,  and  to  their 
I  01  sending  books  to  press  in  type  instead  of  elec- 
ing.  In  America  most  firms  need  only  have  float- 
pital  enough  to  pay  two  months'  expenses ;  in 
id  difllculty  would  be  found  in  doing  business 
ly  w^ith  twice  tliat  amount.    From  the  habit  of 


setting  up  books  to  go  on  the  press  without  making ' 
phites,  and  of  allowing  detention  of  proofs  for  a  long 
time,  much  more  type  is  necessary  tlrnn  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  New  York.  A  third  drawback  which  London 
oflices  experience  is  in  their  location.  Old  dwelling- 
houses  are  altered  over  for  use  in  printing,  and  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  may  thus  be  employed  by  a  single  firm. 
As  a  result,  really  emcient  supervision  is  impossible,  and 
heating,  lighting  and  sanitary  conveniences  are  much 
neglected.  London  ofilces  are  not  liberally  provided 
with  little  helps  to  the  compositor,  such  as  cabinets,  rule- 
twisters,  brass-cutters  and  labor-saving  rule,  meUd  fur- 
niture and  patent  quoins.  By  ingenuity  the  compositor 
can  supply  any  deffcieney.  The  chief  defect  in  Ijondon 
work,  looking  at  it  from  an  Ameriom  standpoint,  is  the 
heaviness  of  the  printed  page.  There  is  a  strong  im- 
pression, indenting  deeply ;  the  page  is  charged  with  ink, 
and  the  wood-cuts  are  tlat  and  either  gray  or  muddy. 
Presses  are  not  built  so  firmly  as  ours,  and  perfecting 
pn»sses  are  very  largely  use<l.  As  a  result,  the  impres- 
sion is  not  as  clear  as  in  the  United  SUites,  and  the  second 
side  is  darker  than  the  first,  some  offset  always  being 
visible.    A  very  marked  inferiority  is  noticeable  in  the 

Srinting  of  wood-cuts  and  in  the  execution  of  job-work, 
[uch  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  proper  mate- 
rials are  not  supplied,  the  type  being  very  plain,  and  the 
former  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  reason  given  before, 
the  lack  of  rigidity  in  the  presses,  but  more  to  the  un- 
willingness of  employers  to  give  time  for  make-ready 
and  to  the  lack  of  experienced  pressmen  on  this  kind  of 
work.  Practically  the  English  pressmim  has  reache<l  the 
highest  fl^re  he  can  attiim  at  two  pounds  a  week.  lie 
has  therefi)re  little  inducc^ment  to  learn  how  wood-cuts 
should  be  treated,  as  he  receives  no  advance  in  pay. 

Type-founding  has  always  been  practiced  in  Ix)ndon 
since  the  art  began  there,  but  it  was  not  until  1597  that 
any  mention  was  made  of  type-founding  as  a  sepanite 
business.  Before  that  date  each  printer  cast  his  own 
typo  or  bought  it  of  some  accommodating  neighbor. 
In  that  year  Benjamin  Sympson  appeart^  as  a  letter- 
founder.  The  Star  Chamber  in  1037  limited  the  number 
of  founders  to  four,  John  Grismand,  Thomas  Wright, 
Arthur  Nicholls  and  Alexander  Fitield.  Moxon  became 
a  founder  fifty  years  later.  None  of  the  early  founders 
were,  however,  pnxlucers  of  any  work  above  the  aver- 
age, and  letter-cutting  was,  as  a  whole,  badly  executeil. 
Tnose  printers  who  desired  to  produce  really  good  work 
were  compelled  to  get  their  type  from  Holland.  Eng- 
lish typography  was  relieved  from  this  reproach  by  Will- 
iam Ci^on,  bom  in  1692,  and  beginning  busine^  in  1720. 
His  faces  immediately  attracted  attention,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  importation  of  Dutch  type  ceased.  His  suc- 
cessors and  nvals  were  men  of  ability,  and  the  Roman 
types  cast  in  England  have,  since  Caslon's  day,  been  re- 
garded as  being  as  good  as  can  possibly  be  obtained  any- 
where. Among  those  who  were  also  prominent  shortly 
after  him  w^ere  Thomas  Cottrell,  Joseph  and  Edmund 
Fry,  Joseph  Jackson,  William  3Iartin  and  Vincent  Fig- 
gins.  At  the  present  day  the  business  is  oirried  on  by 
eight  or  nine  firms.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  British 
type-founding  is  the  number  of  Oriental  and  other  for- 
eign types  wmch  are  made.  Hand-casting  was  employed 
there  on  fonts  of  body  type  much  longer  than  here.  The 
variety  of  job  faces  shown  by  these  founders  is  much  less 
than  would  be  exhibited  by  a  corresponding  number  of 
American  founders. 

Lithography  began  to  be  used  to  some  extent  in  1820, 
and  is  still  much  employed  in  London  on  commercial 
work  in  comparison  with  the  United  Stiites.  Jolvwork 
in  colors  is  more  largely  done  by  lithography  there  than 
here.  Like  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  London  houses 
suffer  on  account  of  the  better  artistic  education  of  Ger- 
man draughtsmen  and  the  excellence  and  cheapn(>ss  of 
lithographic  work  from  the  Continent.  Press-building 
is  a  ho'ge  business  in  London,  all  kinds  of  machines  be- 
ing manufactured  there.    More  firms  are  engaged  in  this 
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business  In  Great  Britain  tUnii  In  thr  Unlt«^t  8tnt«8,  al- 
though the  total  demand  is  not  so  great.  As  h  result  the 
firms  nrc  not  so  wealthy.  English  ink  bus  had  a  high 
reputution  for  many  years.  Several  ink  manufacturers 
arc  located  in  the  motropotis. 

The  principal  part  of  the  printing  in  London  is  done 


in  the  parish  of  Saint  Bridget  or  Saint  Bride.  Fleet  street 
is  iu  this  parish.  Upon  it  dwelt  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  a  ' 
here  Bichanlson  had  his  office.     Hansard  says  tliat  t 


Uu  piece-work  English  to  brevier  is  i 


„ ---    n%A.. . 

a,1%d.;  nonpan'il,8!id.;  ruby,9il.;  pearl, 930., 
English  to  brcTier,  Q%tl.  per  thousand ;  minion,  7d.,and 


..!.;  nonpai 
diamond,  Hjod-     Exact  reprints  are  Ihree-Quarten 

my  leas.    These  are  for  solid  works,     lyeaded  are, 

glish  to  ,    „ ,  -        ..,._....._ 

noDpareil,  T^^d.    The  I»Ddou,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
scales,  per  thousand  ens,  arc  shown  in  the  nc^it  column. 

In  Edinburgh,  work  set  up  from  reprint,  with  UDJm- 
portaut  alterations,  is  a  halfpenny  a  tnousand  less,  and 
this  is  the  rate  also  in  Glassow.  In  London  works  in 
foreign  languages,  set  in  Roman,  are  about  a  penny 
higher  than  in  English.  English  dictionaries  arc  at  the 
same  rate  when  exf>ress!ng  onl  jr  the  meaning  of  words ; 
9d.  when  marked  with  pronunciation  oraccenta.  Gram- 
mars are  S}0.  if  iu  English  ;  those  in  foreign  languages 
or  two  languages,  Oil. 

For  newspapers  the  present  scale  is  the  same  as  the 
old.     Morning  ucwsnapera  pay  on  minion  and  larger, 
9d.;  mlnion-nonparcil,»J0.;  emerald, 9^d, ;  noDpareil, 
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number  of  those  carrying  on  business  in  this  parish  al- 
most defied  enumcralion,  certainly  eclipsing,  in  compari- 
BOD.  that  of  any  other  parish  or  circle  of  similar  extent 
In  England,  or  perhaps  the  world.  Bradford,  our  first 
printer,  did  not.  however,  learn  his  trade  in  this  parish, 
but  outside  of  it,  on  Omecchiirch  street,  and  consequent- 
ly New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  not  colonies  of  Saint 
Bride. 

The  Ijondon  scale  Is  the  oldest  in  existence.  Early  In 
the  last  century  compositors  were  paid  4d.  a  thousand 
CQS  for  English,  3}^d.  for  long  primer,  and  SJ^d.  for  bre- 
vier, Edinburgh  pnces  being  at  the  same  time  SJ^d,  tor 
brevier.  The  compositors  brought  the  question  of  an 
increase  before  the  masters  of  London  in  1785,  and  after 
spending  several  months  in  consideration  of  the  matter 
the  latter  decided  to  give  the  workmen  an  advance,  or- 
dinary work  being  4}^d.,  and  determinate  prices  beinc 
given  for  other  languages  than  English,  but  which  had 
previously  no  settled  ratio.  In  May,  1783.  it  was  agreed 
to  include  in  the  measurement  of  the  page  the  lines  for 
headsand  signatures.  In  Novemberand  December,  1800, 
a  considerable  advance  was  granted,  amounting  to  three 
farthings  on  the  thousand.  In  1810  a  distinction  was 
made  between  leaded  and  solid  works,  and  In  1816  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  manuscript  and  reprint.  The 
rate  then  was  for  leaded,  includiog  all  between  English 
and  brevier,  ^d.  per  thousand  ens;  minion  Bd,  and 


.r  without  leads.  8d.  Foreign  languages  halfpenny  ad- 
vance. These  figures  have  been  advanced  repeatedly 
since.  According  to  Blades  a  change  was  made  iu  1847, 
anotlier  in  1806.  and  a  third  in  1872.  A  subsequent 
cliange  was  made  in  1874, 

The  present  scale,  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of 
1891.  provides  for  38s,  for  fifty-four  hours,  an  advance 
of  28.  Compositora  receive  and  give  two  weeks'  notice 
prior  to  terminating  their  engagements.  Overtime  Is 
ai^d.  per  hour  the  first  three  hours,  after  that  4d.  per 
houruntillSniidnight,  when  it  is5d.  per  hour.  On  Satur- 
days for  the  first  three  hours  the  price  is  4d.  an  hour, 
aft<;r  that  5d,  an  hour.  Compositors  working  for  more 
than  three  consecutive  hours  are  to  have  half  an  hour  for 
refreshment.  Fractions  of  hours  arc  paid  for  as  complete 
hours.  Sunday  work  is  8d.  an  hour  extra,  the  men  re- 
ceiving in  no  case  less  than  3s.  4d.  All  this  is  in  addition 
to  the  charge  of  8(d.,  which  is  what  the  weekly  rates 


lOd.,  and  ruby,  lOi^d.  Evening  and  weekly  newspapen 
arc  a  halfpenny  less.  The  weekly  scale  is  wa.  on  weekly 
and  monthly  newspapers,  but  there  are  some  woriuncn 
receiving  wb.  and  42a, 

The  present  Society  of  Compositois  was  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  To  a  very  considerable 
extent  It  controls  the  rate  of  wa^  in  the  metropolis, 
changes  being  made  in  joint  meetings  with  a  committra 
of  tbe  employers.  The  latest  reports  ^ow  a  member- 
ship  of  about  7,400,  as  against  1,100  in  1848.  This  is 
rather  over  half  the  number  of  compositora  in  London, 
the  non-society  offices  being  numerous  and  some  employ, 
ing  many  men.  An  allowance  is  made  to  unemployed 
men,  and  another  to  thoae  who  are  superannuate.  la 
a  recent  year  the  sums  appropriated  were,  for  unem- 
ployed men,  there  being  1,555  recipicnta,  £5,544;  re- 
movals, £80;  emigration,  £150 ;  Buperannuation,  £1.09-^; 
funerals,  £1,237  ;  strike  hands,  £459 ;  medical  charities, 
£210  ;  printing,  £355 ;  salaries,  £541 ;  librarr.  £86.  The 
houra  of  labor  are  fifty-four,  having  been  reduced  in  1873 
from  sixty.  A  movement  is  now  in  progress  to  reduce 
these  hours  to  forty-eight.  Prior  to  1860  compositors 
worthed  sixty-three  hours  per  week.    When  that  was 
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changed  to  sixty  overtime  was  made  rather  less  than  50 
per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  general  rate.  Most  of  tbe  job 
and  book  work,  with  the  composition  of  weekly  news- 
papers, is  now  done  by  week-work,  or  by  hands  who  are 
on  the  "establishment,"  as  it  is  called.  Piece-work  is 
less  common  than  it  was  a  few  yeara  ago.  A  late  Blue 
Book  shows  that  74  per  cent,  of  the  compositors,  book- 
binders and  pressmen  lived  in  three  rooms  or  more ;  12 
per  cent,  lived  in  two  rooms ;  11  per  cent,  lived  in  one 
room,  and  3  per  cent,  in  a  part  of  a  room.  Their  aver- 
age earnings  were  $7.21  a  week  ;  their  rent  cost  them 
$1.05  a  week.  Wages  for  foremen  and  superintendents 
are  very  low.  Inquiry  elicits  the  facts  that  the  foreman 
of  a  small  office,  of  from  five  to  ten  hands,  will  n-ceive 
from  £3  to  £3  5s.;  that  the  foreman  of  an  office  of  fifty 
hands  will  get  from  £2  10s.  to  £3,  and  one  of  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  one  department 
£3  lOs.  to  £4.  Superintendents  and  manageis  receive 
from  £4  to  £0,  this  latter  figure  being  very  high,  and  not 
to  be  exceeded  except  in  case  of  estates  without  skilled 
trustees,  or  where  business  is  controlled  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Proof-reiideis  range  from  tlie  established  wages 
to  twice  tliat  figure  where  great  responsibility  rests  on 
them  in  a  large  office. 

Besides  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  there  are  a 
dozen  other  unions  among  various  branches  of  tlie  trade, 
swelling  the  number  of  unionists  to  about  ten  thousand. 
Among  them  are  nearly  a  thousimd  hand  pressmen.  Tbe 
management  of  these  societies  U  much  more  stable  tlian 
thikt  of  the  corresponding  organizations  in  the  L^nited 
States,  tbe  same  olllccrs  being  continued  for  long  terms. 
Opportimity  is  given  for  extended  conference  ■when  any 
change  is  desir^. 

The  workmen  in  I^ndon  offices.  Henry  George  Informs 
us,  are  heavy  drinkers,  their  customs  not  having  changed 
since  Franklin's  days.  Beer  is  used  constantly.  There 
is  no  allowance  for  lost  time  on  the  dailies,  nor  is  bogus 
given  out.    The  substitutes  are  called  "grass"  hands. 
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and  instead  of  taking  their  chances  for  work  as  they 
do  here,  there  is  a  **  flrst  grass,"  **  second  p^ss,"  **  thira 
grass,"  and  so  on,  these  men  takinz  work  in  order.  The 
organization  of  men  in  the  office  is  Known  as  the  "ship," 
a  contraction  of  the  word  "companionship." 

A  society  was  formed  in  1890  among  the  master  print- 
ers called  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Association. 
The  members  may  be  from  any  trade  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  printing,  binding,  publishing  and 

?aper-making  interests.  H.  Vane  Stowe  is  secretary, 
'he  other  officers  are  an  executive  committee.  This 
body  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  workmen 
which  resulted  in  the  last  advance  in  the  scale  of  prices. 
There  have  been  many  notable  men  among  recent  Lon- 
don master  printers,  and  their  abilities  and  achievements 
in  other  lines  than  printing  alone  have  been  worthy  of 
remark. 

Long,  George,  an  Englishman,  who  was  taught  his 
trade  in  London,  but  afterwards  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and 
came  out  to  Canada.  He  was  stationed  at  Montreal  for 
some  time,  but  about  1804  bought  his  discharge  and  went 
to  New  York,  where  shortly  after  he  began  business  for 
himself.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  for  a  long 
time  did  most  of  the  work  in  Greek,  Latin  and  the  moo- 
em  languages.  About  1820  he  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion more  to  bookselling,  and  continued  this  until  his 
death  in  1842. 

Long  Bar. — The  same  as  Long  Cbobs,  or  the  bar 
which  extends  the  length  of  the  chase. 

Long  Case-Rack. — Tall  case-racks,  distinct  from 
frame-racks.  This  definition  is  from  Jacobi,  but  is  not 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Long  Cross. — Tlie  bar  which  divides  a  chase  the 
longest  way. 

Long  Letters. — 1.  Accented  letters  with  a  horizon- 
tal stroke  over  them,  as  &,  to  denote  a  long  pronunciation 
of  the  vowel.  The  same  mark  is  also  Ui»ea  in  old  books 
to  indicate  a  contraction  or  omission,  and  in  this  case  it 
might  be  over  any  letter.  A  third  use  is  to  denote  long 
syllables  metrically,  as  contrasting  with  short  ones. 
2.  Letters  which  fill  the  whole  depth  of  the  body,  and 
are  both  ascending  and  descending,  such  in  the  Koman 
as  Q  and  j,  and  in  the  Italic/. 

Long  Measures. — Type  composed  in  wide  meas- 
ures. Any  measure  in  bookwork  beyond  twenty-five  or 
twenty-eight  pica  ems  would  generally  be  regarded  as 
a  long  measure,  but  quarto  books  are  sometimes  set  in 
measures  twice  as  wide  as  this,  and  insurance  policies 
three  times  as  wide.  From  the  great  weight  of  the  stick 
in  these  long  measures  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
fill  it  before  emptying.  If  in  small  type,  and  the  meas- 
ure exceeds  fifty  ems  of  the  body  used,  it  is  well  to  take 
a  stick  of  half  the  measure  and  make  two  lines  out  of  one, 
placing  them  both  in  the  ri^ht  position  on  the  galley. 
Small  type  in  long  measures  is  apt  to  burst  in  the  centre. 
Long  measures  in  large  metal  or  wood  type  are  generally 
set  in  wooden  sticks,  as  such  sticks  are  much  lighter. 

Long  Numbers. — A  large  edition  of  a  work,  requir- 
ing many  sheets  to  be  printed. 

Long  Page. — A  page  longer  than  the  space  allotted 
by  the  gauge.  It  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  can  gen- 
erally be  escaped  by  putting  a  little  more  spacing  in  the 
previous  pages  or  by  taking  a  little  out.    Frequently  a 

ftaragraph  can  be  run  in  or  it  can  be  divided  into  tw^o. 
n  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  long  page, 
that  which  faces  it  should  be  of  the  same  length. 

Long  Primer. — A  medium-sized  kind  of  type,  be- 
tween bourgeois  and  small  pica.  By  the  point  system 
it  is  known  as  ten  points.  It  is  half  paragon  in  body, 
and  twice  pearl.  About  seven  and  a  half  lines  make 
an  inch.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  useful  types 
known,  and  probably  exceeds  all  others  in  the  quantity 
sold.    It  is  tine  largest  type  in  country  newspapers  and 


a  favorite  size  for  the  body  of  books,  and  is  much  used 
for  jobbing.  Long  primer  in  French  is  called  petit  Ro- 
main ;  in  German,  Corpus  or  Garmond  ;  in  Dutch,  gar- 
mond,  and  in  Itjilian,  garamone. 

This  Line  is  set  in  Long  Primer. 

Long  PulL — A  long  pull  is  when  the  bar  of  the  press 
requires  to  be  brought  dose  to  the  cheek  or  to  its  extreme 
to  make  a  good  impression. 

Long  8. — The  old  kind  of  s,  thus,  f,  us(;d  in  old-style 
or  antique  work.    See  S. 

Long  Takes. — Portions  of  copy  given  out  to  com- 
positors in  larger  quantities  than  usual. 

Long  TwelTes. — A  plan  of  imposition  whereby  the 
pages  in  a  duodecimo  are  laid  down  in  two  long  rows  of 
six  pages. 

Loose  BuIIl. — A  bulk  or  table  which  can  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  upon  which  type  can  be 
placed. 

Loose  Justifying. — Lines  w^hioh  are  not  spaced 
tightly  enough. 

L5schpapier  (Ckr.). — Blotting-paper. 

Lossprechen  (Ger.).— To  discharge. 

Lothian,  Qeorge  Baxter,  a  celebrated  type-foun- 
der of  New  York  city,  one  of  the  experimental  pioneers 
in  machine  type-casting  and  type-rubbing,  ana  also  in 
Uie  present  method  of  kerning  type.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Kobert  Lothian,  of  Scotland,  who  made  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  establish  a  foundry  in  New  York  in  1806, 
but,  failing,  sold  his  material  in  1§10  to  Binny  &  Ronald- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  The 
son,  George  B.  Lothian,  remained  for  some  time  with  a 
bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  theatre  and  appeared  in  public  in  a  round  of 
Scotch  characters.  Shortly  af terwanis  he  was  employed 
by  John  Watts,  who  in  1818  produced  the  first  stereotype 
in  the  United  States ;  but  Lothian's  singularly  irritable 
temper  and  license  of  speech  led  to  a  difilculty  which 
resulted  in  his  being  committed  to  jail.  He  afterwards 
worked  for  Collins  &  Ilanna  as  a  stereotype  finisher  for 
about  two  years,  leaving  that  emplojTnent  to  establish 
a  type-foundry  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Failing  in  this  under- 
taking, he  returned  to  New  York,  where  his  material  was 
purchased  by  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  who  also  furnished  him  with 
employment.  This  engagement  he  abandoned  in  order 
to  study  for  the  stage,  but  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
that  pursuit  on  account  of  his  defective  verbal  memoir, 
although  he  was  otherwise  admirably  adapted  for  the 
theatrical  profession.  In  1822  he  manufactured  type  for 
the  Harpers  and  others,  in  partnership  with  Alfred  Pell, 
but  this  connection  was  soon  broken  by  a  personal  en- 
counter. In  1829  he  was  again  manufactunng  success- 
fully, and  proposed  a  partnersliip  with  James  Conner,  a 
man  of  remarkable  self-control ;  but  in  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary conversations  upon  their  affairs  Ix>thian  used 
such  exasperating  expressions  that  Conner  broke  off  tlie 
arrangements  and  nearly  pitched  Lothian  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  Harpers  continued  to  employ  him,  bearing 
with  the  eccentricities  of  his  temper  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  type,  and  3Tr.  Ha^ar  also  undertook  a 
partnership  with  him  in  1840;  but  this  connection,  the  last 
attempted  by  Lothian,  was  ruptured  in  less  than  half  a 
year.  Domestic  sorrow  was  added  to  Ix)tliiairs  business 
misfortunes ;  his  wife  and  children  died,  and  in  declining 
health  his  mind  was  seriously  affected.  He  die<l  in  1851, 
attended  by  a  single  female  domestic.  He  left  a  hand- 
some competency  judiciously  bequeathed. 

Lottery  Tickets  once  formed  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  work  done  by  printers,  but  since  lotteries  have  been 
forbidden  by  law  in  most  of  the  States  this  work  has  sunk 
into  unimportance.  The  tickets  are  now  printed  from 
stereotypcHi  plates,  some  going  through  the  operation 
three  or  four  times  to  give  the  requisite  colors.    They 
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are  priated  in  sheets  and  arc  tbcn  cut.    The  figurcB  which 
form  the  combinations  are  cast  in  plates, 

Zjoudon,  Samuel,  an  IrishinaD  whu  spttlcd  in  New 
York  city  several  years  tietore  the  Revolution.  estAblish- 
ms  Iiiniself  as  a  sliip-chiiDdlcr.  lie  bought  a  printing- 
otnec  and  material  of  Frederick  Bhober,  a  Qerman,  in 
1TT5.  and  established  a  bookstore  in  Water  street,  near 
Old  slip,  and  beeau  a  newspaper  called  the  Packet.  In 
it  he  maintuinetftbe  popular  side,  and  advocated  resist- 
ance toQreat  Britain,  In  the  summeroflTTd  he  removed 
to  Fishkill,  where  bo  published  his  newspaper  until  the 
peace  of  1783,  when  with  the  other  Whigs  he  went  back 
to  New  York.  Shortly  after  his  return  tlie  paper  was 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily,  being  entitled  in  1703 
the  Diary,  or  Loudon's  Register.  When  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  waa  celebmted  in  New  York  on  July  23. 
1788,  he  WHS  a  marsha]  of  the  procession,  which  among 
other  trades  cmbnioed  all  of  the  printers  and  bookbind- 
ers. Some  time  before  the  close  of  the  century  he  re- 
moved to  Middlctown  Point,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  on 
February  34, 1813,  aged  eighty-aii  years. 

louUlana.— One  of  the  Soutbem  States,  situated  at 
the  moulh  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  first  printing 
iu  the  Stiile  was  done  in  1»04  at  New  Orleans  by  Fon- 
taine, who  began  a  journal  called  Le  Moniteur.  The 
same  year  printing  was  esecuted  in  English  by  John 
Mowcry,  whose  paper  was  entitled  the  Louisiana  Ga- 
zette. As  the  city  increased  in  size  and  population  other 
newspapers  were  begun,  and  after  1850  much  iob  print- 
ing was  eneculed  there,  it  having  no  rival  within  many 
miles.  The  price  paid  to  the  journeyman  before  the  war 
was  very  high,  reaching  tift^  cents  a  thousand  for  com- 
position on  daily  papers,  while  the  highest  rate  paid  any- 
where on  the  Atlantic  coast  wna  thirty -five  cents.  The 
cause  of  this  was  the  danger  to  the  he.ilth  of  men  not  ac- 
climated. InlSlOthere  waa  one  periodical  in  Louisiana; 
in  1840  there  were  84 ;  in  l&W,  55 ;  in  1880,  81 ;  in  1870, 
93,  and  in  1880,  112.  In  the  lost-mentioned  year  there 
were  18  dailies,  and  newspapers  were  issued  in  59  towns. 
In  1890  there  were  10  dailies  and  142  other  periodicals. 
There  is  little  job  printing  done  in  any  other  city  or 
town  of  the  State  than  New  Orleans,  which  exceeds  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  State  combined  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
operations. 

XxinisTille. — This  city,  the  principal  one  in  Ken- 
tucky, has  had  a  press  ever  since  1807,  and  possibly  be- 
fore. In  tliat  year  a  newspaper  called  the  Fanner's 
Library  W]<a  staried.  In  1818  a  semi- weekly  was  issued, 
and  in  1830  a  daily.  There  were  published  there  in  1890 
five  dailies  and  thirty- 
'^  one  other  periodicals. 

^  Job  printing  to  a  large 

amount  is  also  ezecut- 
cd  in  this  city. 

LoTell,  John,  for 
many  years  the  leading 
Oinatfian  printer,  was 
bom  at  Harbor  Hill, 
in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  on  August  4, 
1810.    The  family  cmi- 

Sited  to  Montreal, 
aada,  in  1820,  and 
,  three  years  later  John 
'  Lovell  obtained  a  place 
in  the  printing-office 
of  Edward  V.  Spara- 
hawk,  but  from  1827 
lie  was  with  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette.  Id  1633 
he  went  to  Ijuebec,  but  the  cholera  breaking  out  he 
returned  to  Montreal,  being  employed  in  the  office  of 
L'Ami  du  Pcuplc.  In  1835  he  nought  that  ]>eriodical, 
and  has  ever  since  been  at  the  head  of  a  printing-office. 
During  the  Canadian  Itebellion  in  1837  he  took  the  part 


of  the  Government,  enlisted,  and  was  in  several  battles 
and  skirmishes.  For  six  months  his  office  was  closed  and 
his  workmen  were  discharged.  For  one  of  them  he  felt 
much  sympathy^,  and  allowed  him  to  take  some  type 
and  use  it,  previously  exacting  a  pledge  that  he  would 
print  only  translations  from  Uie  EngUsh  papers ;  but 
the  workman  betrayed  his  confidence  and  published  in- 
flammato^ matter.  As  aconscquence.mariial  law  being 
in  force,  Mr.  Ijovell's  office  was  seized,  but  was  soon  aflfr 
restored.  Since  December,  1838,  be  has  been  continu- 
ously occupie<l  as  a  printer  and  publisher.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  the  only  school-book  publisher  in  Canada, 
and  since  1843  he  has  been  ttie  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Directory.  In  the  year  1871  he  compiled  and  published 
the  DominionDirectory,a  volume  of  3,56.5  pages  in  three 
columns  in  small  type.  Believing  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  competing  In  the  tn^e  of  the  United  Stales, 
he  began  with  others  the  establishment  of  a  large  print- 
irg-offlce  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y..  but  it  failed  after  tlie 
expenditure  of  (200.000.  He  has  lately  issued  a  pn>- 
spectuB  for  a  Gazetteer  and  History  of  C^ada  in  eleven 
royal  octavo  volumes.  Mr.  Lovellisstill  actively  at  work 
every  day,  after  spending  sixty-nine  years  in  a  printing- 
office. 

Xiovr. — Type  or  other  parts  of  a  form  which  are  lower 
than  the  remainder.  As  a  consequence  the  rollers  pass 
over  them  without  giving  them  as  much  ink  as  the  other 
parts,  and  the  characters  do  not  meet  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  as  thoroughly  as  they  should,  thus  making  the 
■'"ipression  imperfect.     This  difference  is  generally  very 


Lovr  In  Line. — Letters  which  arc  lower  than  they 
should  be  in  respect  to  others,  thus:  Alphabet. 

Lovr  Quftdrats. — Quadrats  of  ordinaiy  height,  m 
distinguished  from  the  high  quadrats  used  m  stereoty]'- 
ing  and  electrotyping. 

Lovr  to  Pftper. — Those  type  or  engravings  which  are 
lower  than  the  remainder  of  the  form;  type  which  is  nut 
as  tall  as  usual. 

Lover  BoKrda.— The  under  or  taking  off  boards  on 
a  printing-machine. — Jaeobi. 

Lower  C*ae.— The  lower  of  the  two  shallow  tniys 
which  contain  printing-types.  It  comnriscs  the  conimon 
smiill  alphal>et,  the  points,  spaces  ana  quadrats  and  the 
figures,  all  of  tliese  m  consequence  being  designated  as 

opposition  to  upper  case,  which  means  the  capitals,  and 
thus  it  refers  to  the  small  letters.     The  bulk  of  the  rom- 

Eositor's  work  is  done  with  the  lower  case,  two  or  three 
ittcrs  a  line  being  as  much  as  he  will  ordinarily  require 
from  the  upper  case.     See  Case  and  Lat  op  tub  C\sv^ 

LoweT-Case  Sorts. — Letters  belonging  io  the  lower 
case  of  the  pair ;  distinct  from  capitals  or  small  capitnla. 

Ln^.  —When  rollers  are  tacky  or  stick  to  the  type  t  licy 
are  saul  in  England  to  lug. 

Lye. — The  preparation  used  for  cleansing  type  aftiT 
printing.  It  is  a  strong  alkali  mwle  from  asbes.  Wood 
aslics  are  regarded  as  the  best.  In  country  offlcts  where 
wood  isabundant  a  water-tight  barrel  should  beobtainiil 
and  tilled  wilh  ashes.  Three  or  four  holes  arc  made  wilh 
a  gimlet  close  together  at  the  bottom,  and  the  barrel  is 
tilted  so  that  the  lowest  part  of  all  is  where  these  oriflci'S 
are  situated.  Then  a  little  water  is  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  the  barrel,  which  is  renewed  as  fast  as  it  soaks  in  or 
evaporates,  A  little  wooden  trough  conveys  the  lye. 
where  it  tiualh'  trickles  out.  to  the  jar  which  is  to  contaiu 
the  liquid.  This  is  the  cleanest  and  most  satisfactory 
kind  of  lye  known,  but  most  printers  are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  potash  and  concentrated  lye.  Jars  containing 
this  liquid  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  uncovered. 
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nor  should  the  lye  after  use  and  after  being  Baturntcd 
witb  ink  be  tbrown  bock  ioUi  the  lye-jnr.  A  good  stiff 
brush  is  necessary  for  the  surface  of  the  type,  aiul  an 

abundance  of  lye.     When  tlie  type  are  waslied  e 


the  lye  should  bo  completely  takvn  oft  by 

;^^  i._- .L — iiigh.    If  mucl;  '--'-' 

srfeel  slippery 
will  very  speedily  become  sore.    Formerly  on  daily 


tberi 


it  will  niuke  the  latter  feel  slippery  to  the  AngciB  and  they 

will veryspeedilybecome —  '    '~  "  " ~" 

papers  hot  lye  wus  used. 

Lye-Bniab.— A  brush  used  tor  washing  the  face  of 
gHlleys  iind  fonns.    It  is  a  strong,  slifT  bind]. 

Lye-JarB. — Eartlienware  articles  tor  storing  lye. 

liy^-TTongh. — The  lye-troiigh  is  si|Uflre  and  slinl- 
low.  lined  with  lead,  and  its  upper  fdffc  is  sometimes 
bound  with  iron  lo  preserve  it  from  injury,  wliich  would 
Otherwiiie  (trise  from  concussion  when  the  form  is  lifted 
into  it.    It  ia  suspended  on  a  frame  by  two  centres. 

LT'oae. — One  of  tbe  largest  cities  of  France.    It  baa 


from  the  beginning  of  printing  sliown  great  activity  in 
printing  ana  publishing.  Tbe  urt  wns  established  there 
In  1-478,  although  there  ia  some  dispute  as  to  tbe  exact 


ber  of  a  rich  and  esteemed  family.  Gaspard  Trechael 
printed  in  1487  the  first  volume  of  the  Works  of  St.  Au- 

Sustine.  Thia  well-taught  printer  had  tor  his  corrector 
osse  Badius,  to  whom  he  ^ve  in  marriage  liis  daughter 
Thalia.  Trcchsei  printed  the  books  of  Servctua,  who 
afterwards  was  burned  alive  in  Geneva  by  the  followere 
of  Calvin.  In  1532  the  Hrst  part  of  Rabelais'a  Gargan- 
tua  appeared.  Dolet  published  a  complete  edition  in 
1543.     This  learned  and  unfortunate  printer  wrote  two 


IS  established  there      ernmeut 


upon  French  Accents,  Among  other  famnua  print- 
ers m  Lyons  were  Jean  de  Toumes,  Guillaume  Roville 
and  Frun^oisand  Sebaaticn  Gryphius.  The  merit  of  the 
latter,  according  to  Geaner,  was  that  he  made  a  good 
choice  of  tlic  books  printed  ;  he  Issued  many  editions: 
bis  characters  were  beautiful  and  his  proof-reading  ex- 
act. Frctlon,  Junte  and  Cardon  were  also  of  thia  city, 
lie  Anissons  printed  an  edition  of  tlie  fathers  of  tbe 
church  in  Gredc  and  Idttin,  and  Du  Cnnge's  Glossary. 
Anisson  Duiterron  was  the  director  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment priutiiig-oltice,  but  lost  Ilia  life  on  the  acallold 
in  1794.    Since  Uie  beginning  of  the  century  there  have 

been  many  skillfull""'"'"""'"  ' ---■  -  > >- — > 

is  now  cuTied  on  tl 
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M 


MHE  tliirt«<'nth  letter  of  tlie  English  al- 
pliabct,  is  the  tbirkeot  of  the  lower-case 
lettets  and  one-  of  the  thickest  capital 
1ctt4.>rs.  In  making  a  new  face  of  type, 
when  the  punches  are  to  be  engraved, 
the  letter  m  Is  the  flrst  cut,  and  gives  the  key  to  those 
which  follow.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  yel  is  much 
exceeded  in  this  respect  by  the  vowels  and  some  of  the 
consonauts.  In  I.atfu  it  signifies  a  thousand ;  the  origf- 
□al  designation  of  this  number  was  double  D  (CIO),  which 
gradually  became  an  M.  MM.  means  two  thousand,  and 
with  n  dash  over  it  M  denotes  a  million.  In  numlamatics 
M  stands  for  a  peat  variety  of  wonU.  il.  I>.  signifies 
doctor  of  medicine;  A.  M.,  year  of  the  world,  ormastrr 
of  arts:  MS.,  maauscript,  and  .MSS.,  manuscripts.  D. 
O,  M.  signifies  to  the  bi'St  nnd  grcat*'St  Go<l  (Deo  optinio 
maximo).  M.  stands  for  noon  ;  A.  M.  for  before  noon, 
and  P.  M.  for  afternoon.  In  medicine  it  signifies  to  mix  ; 
also  man!  pul  us,  a  handful.  Id  F^nch  it  means  Monsieur, 
and  MH.  means  Messieurs.  Mc  signifies  Mac.  and  when 
abbreviated  still  further  this  is  <lone  with  an  inverted 
comma  and  not  with  an  apostrophe,  as  in  M'Whorter. 
Md.  is  Maryland;  Mo.,  Missouri ;  Miss., Mississippi,  and 
Mass.,  Ma^ochusetts. 

M  Pftper. — Paper  which  Is  not  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  the  rnHnufactUKr.  and  which  he  prefers  to 
sell  under  a  general  title  as  SI  paper.  The  term  prob- 
ably denoted  in  its  origin  an  imperfect  paper,  and  still 
implies  inferiority,  wliieh.  however,  is  generally  so  slight 
that  it  can  be  noticed  only  by  experts. 

MoCleTeT',  'Wtlilam  8.,  Hccretary'trcusurer  of  the 
Intemational  Typographical  Union,  was  bom  In  Chicago 
on  Mitrch  28,  1851). 
He  was  the  seventh 
in  a  family  of  fifteen 
children,  and  was 
given  an  excellent 
public-school  educa- 
tion, afterwards  en- 
tering a  printiug- 
ofnce.  Inl8»7hewiis 
Belecti?il  by  the  priiit- 
eis  of  Chicago  to  rep- 
resent them  at  the 
meeting  of  the  luter- 
national  Union  held 
\  at  Kansas  City,  and 
was  choiien  by  this 
iKxly  to  net  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer for  part 
of  a  term.  The  prev- 
ious officer  had  left 
his  acrolints  in  con- 
fusion, but  Mr.  Mc- 
Clevey  succeeded  in  extracting  order  from  them.  At 
each  succeeding  aimuul  convention  he  has  been  rechosrn 
without  opiKMilion,  the  sesHinn  of  1888  having  changed 
tlv  law  which  required  sn  incumbent  to  l>e  a  delegalc  in 
order  to  be  eligible  tor  re-election,  lie  Is  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  tliitds-Drcxel  Home  for  Union 
Priiilers,  and  lias  been  a  member  of  that  board  since  its 
organization. 
3M 


poem  entitled  the  Press,  which  was  very  elegantlv  print- 
ed. The  verse  was  of  a  bi^b  order.  He  was  Ekud  in 
Ireland,  carried  on  a  printing-office  in  Liveipool  and 


ifterwards  in  London,  and  dira  in  the  latter  city  ii 
ycarlSSS. 

McDsTltt ,  Charlea.  a  veteran  printer  of  New  Totk, 
died  in  that  city  on  August  SO,  1878.  aged  seventy-dght. 
Ho  served  his  time  with  Qeorge  T.  HopkinB.  and  was 
foreman  of  Morris  &  Willis's  Mirror,  sad  aftfiiwards  of 
the  Daily  Mirror.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
foreman  of  the  l^edger.  He  Lad  ao  excellent  memory. 
spoke  well,  nnd  printnl  many  reminiscences.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Typogruphictd  Society. 

MoFetiidge,  John  "R.,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Burit  &  HcFetndge, 
was  bom  In  ttiat  city.  He  entered  the  employment  of 
Jcsper  Harding,  a  well-known  printer  anil  publisher, 
wlien  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  filled  an  important 
position  with  the  house 
until  mTT,  when  with 
William  M.  Burk  he 

Surcluksed  the  business 
■om  William  W. 
Harding,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded nis  father,  Jes- 
¥.'r  Harding,  In  trade, 
his  business  was  a 
long-established  one. 
It  ocgan  about  the 
year  1810.  At  this  es- 
liibliHhment  was  [irint- 
ed  the  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer,  which  subsc- 
bccame     the 


quently 
Phlladelpl 


Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  is  still  put 
The  firm  of  Burk  & 


published. 


MeFetridgc  at  oi 
quired  a  good  footing, 
and  its  business  ever 
since  has  been  very  successful.  It  Includes  lithography, 
}tlr.  McPetridgc  has  repeatedly  been  a  delegate  to  meet- 
ings of  tlio  United  Tv|X)thettp.  and  is  now  one  of^lts  vi~'- 


electcd  master  of  Potter  Lodge  No.  441,  P.  A.  M.. 
n[id  has  ever  since  been  treasunir.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  other  masonic  bodies,  and  was  eminent  com- 
mandeV  of  the  Kniglits  Templar  in  18H8  and  1889.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  many  other  organizations,  including 
among  them  the  lliiladelphia  Bourse,  in  which  be  is  ■ 
director. 

Uaohina  da  Stampa  (Ital.).— A  printing-machine. 

Maahine  (Fr,),— A  power-press,  a  press.  In  Eng- 
liind  the  same  tj'rm  is  used,  sometimes  as  machine-press. 
In  the  United  States  the  general  term  is  pr«SB,  it  Wing 
distiiiguiHhed  by  the  prefix  power  from  the  hand-prexs. 

Maohina  Boys. — The  lads  who  lay  on,  take  off  and 
iobalKiut  generilly  in  the  machine  department. — JacM. 


n  America,  the  feeders. 
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Maclilne  Men. — The  workmen  or  minders  wlio  at- 
tend tbe  machines. — Jaeobi. 

MaoMiie  Mlndar. — The  skilled  worknum  who  is 
respoDstblc  fur  the  care  of  the  machine. — JaeM.  In 
America,  the  presaman. 

Mftohlne  Paper. — Paper  other  than  that  nuide  bj 
hand. — Jaeobi. 

Machine  Polata Special  points  which  arc  uaedin 

the  mocbinc  depaitment,  and  distinct  from  preas  points. 

Machlna  BeTlaST. — In  England,  a  proof -reader  or 
e<litor  who  examines  a  newspaper  carefully  after  it  haa 
bceik  put  to  press,  but  before  the  edition  is  worked,  to 
see  if  anytlung  is  wrong. 

Machine  RoUen. — The  Tarioua  rollers  in  use  for 
machine  printing  ^uerally.  such  as  inkcra,  vibratois, 
wavera,  &c. — Jaeobt. 

Machtaa  Boom  (orDepaitinent).— That  portion 
of  a  printing-ollice  occupied  by  the  machines.— ^a<wM. 
In  America,  the  pressroom. 

Maohlne  Tapes. — The  nurow  tapes  which  guide 
and  carry  the  sheets  from  the  cylinders  in  printing. — 

Maohlne  Work. — A  term  for  woik  executed  by 
machine  as  distinct  from  that  dune  ou  h  hand-press, 
MaoblneB  a  Couper  (Fr.).— Cutting-machines. 
Machines  a  Imprlmer  (Fr.).— Printing-machines ; 
printing-presses. 

MoKeohnle,  Robert,  ex-president  of  the  National 
Typographical  Union,  Is  a  native  of  Armagh,  Ireland, 
where  ke  was  bom  on  October  30, 1834.  His  father  was 
a  Scotchman  and  a  veteran  soldier,  Robert  was  educated 
at  die  Academical  Institute.  Belfast,  and  learned  his  trade 
in  the  olQce  of  tbe  Belfast  Whig.  He  arrived  in  New 
Tork  in  January,  1854.  In  1865  he  went  to  Nashville  to 
work  in  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, Just  begun  there, 
but  returned  shortly  to  New  York.  On  April  19, 1861, 
he  enlisted  In  the  Hawkins  Zouaves,  and  was  in  service 
for  a  couple  of  years,  in  the  meantime  being  promoted 
to  first  licuteDAnt.  He  was  in  a  number  of  battles,  in- 
cluding among  them  Antictam  and  South  Mountain. 
When  the  term  of  service  of  his  regiment  expired  he 
went  hack  to  New  Tork.  In  18A4  there  was  a  strike  in 
New  York,  very  disastrous  to  tlie  workmen,  the  scale 
afterwards  being  suspended,  and  the  union  alra(Mt  do- 
Htroycd.  Inl866hewaseIcctedpreaLdentofUnionNo.6. 
It  was  with  diniculty  a  quorum  could  be  obtained,  and 
there  were  only  304  membcts  In  good  standing,  although 
there  were  probably 
four  thousand  com- 
positors in  tbe  city. 
By  March.  1867.  his 
enorts  had  resulted  in 
increiising  tbe  mcm- 
t>ersljip  to  453.  He 
was  re-elected  in  that 
year  the  city  wasdis- 
tncted,  and  proselyt. 
ing  nus  done,  so  that 
m  tbe  following  De- 
cember there  were 
1 0T»  on  the  rolls. 
During  that  year  a 
new  scale  was  adopt- 
ed, the  highest  ever 
Said  in  New  York. 
lo  endeavored  while 
holding  this  office  to 
use  oreanlz»l  labor  in 
apolitical  way,  so  that 
unfriendly  newspapers  favoring  a  certuhi  party  should 
be  forced  to  make  concessions.  It  proved  a  failure  in 
the  cose  of  the  World,  but  the  theory  was  afterwards 


BoBiBT  McKcciuni. 


partially  carried  through.  In  1668  he  was  elected  prcsl- 
dent  of  the  national  body,  succeeding  John  H.  Obcrty. 
like  most  striking  event  of  his  administration  waa  the 
issue  of  the  ''  amnesty  proclamation,"  by  which  all  per- 
sons who  tiad  been  guilty  ofworldng  under  prices  or  had 
otherwise  been  under  the  ban  of  imions  could  be  restored 
to  membership  by  submission.  See  Intkrhational 
Ttpooraphical  Unioh,  This  was  harshly  criticised 
by  some,  but  was  believed  ty  most  unionists  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  useful.  In  1873  he  was  elected  for  the  third 
Ume  president  of  the  New  York  society.  He  was  then 
foreman  of  the  World.  Since  his  retirement  frtan  that 
position  he  has  been  on  the  Herald,  After  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  Presidcncjf  in  1884  he  went  with 
Ciuirlcs  B.  Smith  lo  visit  him,  hoping  that  enougti  pres- 
sure could  be  applied  from  Augusta  to  induce  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  Ijccome  a  union  paper.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  failed,  but  the  effort,  contmued  until  1893,  in 
the  end  was  successful. 

MacKellar,  Thomas,  a  type-founder  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  bom  In  New  Yoi^  city  on  August  13, 161S.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  be 


weekly  paper,  the 
Spy,  butsoon  after  en- 
tered the  employment 
of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
His  superior  accuracy 
led  to  his  employnfCDt 
as  a  proof-reader  at 
the  age  of  sixteen. 
When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  go 
ta  Philadelphia  as  the 
foreman  of  the  print- 
ing-ofilce  connected 
with  the  Johnson 
stereotype  foimdry. 
He  contmued  in  this 

Edition,  also  manag- 
a   man^  other  de- 
tails, untd  1840,  when  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  firm.    Several  years  afterwards  L.  Johnson  &  Co. 
issued  a  very  large  and  ornamental  specimen-book,  which 
Mr.  MacKelliir  prepared,  and  in  1850  they  began  the  pub- 


Kellar,  but  this  labor  is  now  performed  by  his  son,  Will- 
iam B.  MacKeilar.  In  1860  Mr.  Johnson  died,  and  new 
responsibilitiescamouponUiesurvivors.  Theflrm-namc 
was  altered  to  HacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan.  Their  busi- 
ness has  steadily  increased,  and  the  foimdry  Is  now  the 
largest  in  the  United  Stales.  Mr.  JliicKellar  cultivated 
the  muses  eariy  in  life,  and  in  1873  published  a  volume 
entitled  Itliymes  Atween  Times.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1890.  He  has  also  published  a  volume  of 
religious  poems.  His  verse  is  tender  and  melodious. 
His  first  book  was  the  American  Printer,  issued  in  1866. 
an  excellent  manual  for  the  workman.  He  has  been  an 
active  man  in  religious  and  benevolent  work,  and  was 
for  a  considerable  time  president  of  the  American  Type- 
Founders'  Association  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Book 
Trade  Association. 

Maokle,  Alexander,  ttie  inventor  of  a  composing. 
machine,  is  a  native  of  Dundee.  Scotland,  born  in  1825, 
He  is  tlie  proprietor  of  the  Warrington  Guardian,  In 
England,  and  of  a  number  of  other  newapapers.  He  is 
a  lecturer  and  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  the  Proverbs 
of  Jesus.  His  machine  was  completed  in  1669.  It  is  in 
two  parts.  One  is  a  perforating-machine,  wtiicb  punches 
holes  in  a  narrow  strip  of  piiper  correspondincf  to  the  let- 
tcrs  which  it  is  dcsirrd  lo  set.  This  is  a  small  machine, 
and  is  operated  by  girls.    The  perforations  t)eing  com- 
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plelcd,  the  strips  are  taken  to  the  main  machine,  into 
which  tlicy  ure  fed.  Tbe  paper  ix  ilrswn  along  at  the 
rate  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  at  every  movement.  On  its 
top  are  little  levers  seekine  to  pass  through,  but  unable, 
except  in  phtces  where  the  perforations  match  them. 
When  this  happens  a  movement  of  the  miichinerv  be- 
hind it  extracts  a  tjpe  from  one  of  the  pockets,  drops 
it  upon  a  traveling  belt  and  delivers  it  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  ready^  to  be  lustitled  bj  hand.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  distributing  apparatus,  so  th]it  this  must 


K-ntoianiiigeniouscontrivanceforsetlinguptype 
indupUcate.  He  had  a  number  of  newspapers,  eacli  hav- 
ing many  parugiaplis  in  common.  To  set  at  once  enough 
for  all  he  put  u  perpendicular  line  of  the  same  letter  upon 
the  galley.  Say  the  word  was  Mackie,  and  that  he  need- 
ed thirty-four  copies.  He  took  from  the  line  of  M's 
thirty-four  Icttt^rs,  or  the  length  of  a  rule  of  this  si/^.  and 
emptied  them  at  the  lower  ^ge  of  the  galley.  Then  he 
Bet  asmany  a's  and  emptied  them,  and  so  coutinued  until 
all  was  doue.     They  would  then  look  thus : 

p;jixHP!jixaass;qxn^n»SK:gfiSsxsasssaasax3! 

Distribution  was  effected  by  slicing  off  a  line  of  Sf's 
and  then  one  of  the  other  letters.  It  is  possible  that  a 
little  savine  might  be  effeeled  in  some  tabuLir  work  by 
this  method  of  eontpositlon,  where  certain  flgurea  were 
repeated  many  times,  but  for  ordinary  newspaper  work 
it  was  not  advantageous,  as  stereotypes  could  be  more 
easily  made. 

M»akle. — A  mackie  is  where  a  part  of  the  impres- 
sion appears  double  from  a  shifting  of  the  paper  while 
the  movement  is  going  on. 

MoMlIlanTrpefletUng-Machine.— This  was  in- 
vented in  1683  by  John  Loudon  AlcMillan,  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  Is  in  three  ports.  First  is  the 
typesetting-machine  proper;  second,  a  contriviince  by 
which  the  type  can  be  Justified  by  hand,  and  third,  a  dis- 
tributing-machine. Tlie  flmt  is  very  small  and  compact. 
It  consists  of  about  ninety  upright  channels  lillc-d  with 
tvpe,  like  a  line  on  its  side.  These  channels  are  so  j>laced 
taut  when  a  typo  is  detikched  from  one  of  them  it  fulls 
into  a  groove  which  will  also  carry  other  letters  of  the 
same  thitknessornearly  so,  these  grooves  converging  at 
the  bottom.  By  having  the  type  faU  into  receptacles  of 
this  size  they  arc  unahle  to  turn  around,  and  the  motion 
thus  imparted  Is  continued  to  the  end.  When  a  type 
is  desired  u  key  is  struck  below,  and  an  ejecting  finger 
thrusts  out  the  required  letter.  The  key-board  is  exactly 
the  same  as  thiit  of  the  Remington  tvpewriter,  and  any 


mon  bottom  of  the  grooves  it  is  pushed  forward  by  a 
little  vibrating  arm,  and  becomes  a  part  of  tbe  line  of 
composition.  These  lines  are  very  long,  being  set  length- 
wise on  a  full-sized  galley,  and  each  galley  contains  a 
number  of  them  sepantted  from  each  other  by  br.iss  lends 
running  the  whole  length.  When  setting  is  going  on  a 
signal  snows  when  each  lineis  full,  the  fe^lley  drops  down 
one  line,  and  a  new  line  is  begun.  The  galley  is  taken 
to  another  place,  where  the  type  is  pushed  off  into  what 
may  be  called  a  stationarjr  stick,  and  is  there  justified.  It 
Is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  workman  is  in  an 
easy  attitude  and  can  do  his  best. 

The  distributing-maeliine  is  a  round  disk,  upon  which 
are  a  multitude  of  slots,  each  large  enough  to  hold  a  long 
line,  converging  towards  tbe  centre  anil  being  separated 
at  some  distance  at  the  edges.  Into  each  of  these  slots 
linesof  type  are  placed,  and  at  the  back  of  each,  or  nearer 
to  the  centre,  is  a  gentle  spring  which  has  a  tenilency  to 
foree  the  line  towards  the  outcredge.  Were  there  no  rim 
to  this  disk  all  of  the  type  would  be  pushed  out  on  the 
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floor ;  but  each  letter  has  certain  marks  upon  its  front 
causing  it  to  differ  from  other  letters.  Tncy  are  nicks 
or  hollows.  Tbe  type  can  only  pass  out  where  these  let- 
ters meet  no  obstruction,  and  the  disk  when  revolving 
must  pass  completely  around  after  depositing  z  or  q  be- 
fore it  will  be  able  to  deposit  another  z  or  q.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  passage  is  forbidden  is  exactly  that 
of  a  key  in  a  lock.  If  the  projections  and  hollows  m  the 
key  do  not  meet  corresponding  hollows  and  projections 
in  the  wnrds  the  key  will  not  work.  Neither  can  a  letter 
be  pushed  out  at  any  place  except  where  it  is  intended 
to  beejected.  When  the  distributing-slots  are  filled  with 
ty]>e,  which  is  dune  with  an  ordinary  composinK-rule, 
clasped  against  tbe  line,  the  springs  being  pusbeabsek, 
the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  this  movement  being  very 
slow.  In  fact,  it  is  so  slow  that  lines  are  cbangea  witb- 
out  difficulty  while  the  disk  is  revolving.  Opposite  to 
the  rim  containing  the  projections  which  fit  a^inst  a 
certain  1ett«r  are  placed  receiving-channela  which  are 
used,  when  full,  In  the  composing-machine.  The  IctlcTS 
are  nicked  at  the  front,  and  there  are  no  nicks  on  the 


out  at  these  orifices,  each  into  its  appropriate  channel. 
In  each  revolution  many  Ictteis  are  deposited,  some  of 
the  tetters,  as  a,  c  and  t,  having  duplicate  or  triplicate 
gales,  and  every  lett«r  having  one  gate.  The  speed  at- 
tained on  this  machine  is  about  ten  thousand  ems  an 
hour,  but  It  can  be  made  to  do  twelve  or  lifteen  tbou- 
s«nd,  its  limit  being  tlie  speed  of  the  workman  who  In- 
serts lines  for  distribution.  This  machine,  unlike  the 
other  two,  occupies  considerable  space.  Each  of  the  op- 
erations thus  described,  composition,  justification  and 
distribution,  is  on  a  different  apparatus,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  loss  if  accident  happens  or  one  of  a  team  of 
operators  fails  to  appear.  One  man  can  set  type  the 
whole  morning,  Justify  through  the  afl«moon,  and  dis- 
tribute enough  to  last  him  for  another  half  day  of  com- 
positioD  in  two  hours.  The  speed  of  composition  is  from 
lour  to  five  thousand  ems  an  hour,  and  of  justificatiop 
the  same.  A  tost  in  a  large  prinling-offlce  In  New  York 
has  proved  satisfactory,  Mr,  McAuIlan  is  now  at  woHi 
upon  an  automatic  justify! ng-machine,  and  believes  that 
he  has  attained  success. 

McNally,  Andxe'er,  a  printer  of  Chicago,  was  bora 
near  Belfast,  Irelan<l.  in  18S6.  He  served  a  seven-years 
apprenticeship  under  John  Watteis,  at  Armagh,  and  soon 
after  his  tiii^e  was  finisbcil  came  to  the  United  Stales, 
lie  landed  here  in  1858,  and  worked  in  Trow's 
other  offices  in  New 
York.  He  then  went 
to  Chicago,  where  ho 
began  the  Evening 
Star,  a  penny  daily. 
This,  together  with  Its 
joboHlce,  was  sold  out 
so  that  he  conid  take 
charge  of  the  Tribune 
job  olHce,  then  the 
largest  In  that  cllv. 
InlSMheandW.  n, 
Itimd  bought  this  job 
office  and  formed  a  co- 

Bartnersliip  as  Rand. 
lcSally&Co.,st  51 
Chirk  street.  Their 
business  rapidly  in- 
creased, stationery 

and  publishing  being  Andhew  UcNau.t. 

added,  until  they  were 

overtaken  by  the  disasl toils  fire  of  October  9. 1871,  which 
destroyed  their  office  as  well  aa  most  others  in  the  city. 
Wliat  was  realized  from  insurance  was  very  little,  as 
most  of  the  comptinfes  in  which  they  had  policies  were 
overwhelmed,  Mr.  McNally  did  not  lose  bis  judement. 
While  the  flames  were  raging  he  t>ought  the  on^  com- 
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plete  printing-office  remaining  in  the  city,  rented  a  com- 
modious brick  building  at  108  West  Randolph  street,  and 
sent  an  assistant  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  buy 
type  and  presses.  There  were  five  presses  m  the  office 
he  had  bought,  and  the  next  day  he  purchased  tive  more 
which  were  in  a  warehouse  on  the  West  Side.  Within  a 
few  days  he  had  a  force  of  several  hundred  hands  em- 
ployed, all  titfed  to  their  utmost.  In  1873  he  moved 
back  to  the  South  Side,  and  organized  a  stock  company 
with  a  capital  of  1^00,000.  In  1881  this  company  put 
up  a  large  building  at  148  Monroe  street,  and  in  18o7  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  a  million.  In  1869  the  firm 
began  publishing  its  Railway  Guide,  which  has  been  a 
success.  A  very  large  number  of  maps  have  been  issued 
by  it,  both  in  sheets  and  in  atlas  form,  and  this  forms  a 
very  large  j>ortion  of  the  company's  business,  which, 
however,  extends  into  every  line.  Railroad  printing  is 
perhaps  the  largest  specialty,  next  to  maps.  Many  works 
of  fiction  and  many  ^uide-books  have  been  published  by 
it.  When  the  question  of  forming  a  printers'  societ}r  in 
Chicago  came  up  in  18S7  Mr.  McNally  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movement,  and  later  when  a  struggle  against 
nine  hours  was  necessary  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach 
and  fought  the  demand  until  it  was  given  up.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  entertainment  of  the  printers  who 
went  to  his  city  tliat  year  and  formed  the  United  Ty  poth- 
etae,  and  was  elected  a  vice-president  at  that  meeting. 
The  succeeding  year  at  New  York  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  zeal 
and  discretion.  In  everything  relating  to  the  Typoth- 
etse,  whether  local  or  national,  he  takes  a  warm  interest. 
He  is  now  largely  occupied  with  the  World's  Fair,  in 
the  direction  oit  which  he  has  an  important  position.  In 
the  winter  he  resides  upon  his  farm  near  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  three  vears  ago  removed  into 
a  very  large  and  conimo<lious  building  especially  erected 
for  them.  It  is  ten  stories  and  a  basement  in  height, 
with  a  frontjige  of  150  feet  on  Adams  street  and  extend- 
ing back  165  feet  to  Quincy  street.  In  the  centre  is  a 
court  60  by  66  feet.  The  framework  is  entirely  of  steel. 
In  this  building  they  find  ample  accommodation  for  their 
pressrooms,  containing  over  fifty  cylinders,  their  publish- 
ing-office, their  composing-roonis,\heirbookbinaery  and 
their  warehouses. 

Macolarse  (Sp.).— To  offset. 

Macolaturas  (Sp.). — Waste  sheets,  used  in  getting 
up  color,  &c.,  on  press;  thick  wrapping-paper  which 
comes  around  the  bundles  of  printing-paper. 

Macolature  (Fr.). — Waste  paper ;  spotted  paper. 

Madden,  John  P.  A.,  a  writer  upon  printing  who 
united  great  learning  with  great  accuracy,  died  at  Ver- 
sailles, France,  on  June  2, 1889,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Natunil  Sciences  of 
Seine-et-(Jise,  and  ha^l  written  two  sciries  of  papers  in  the 
Typologie-Tucker  entitle<l  fetudes  sur  rimi)rimerie  and 
l^ttres  d'un  Bibliographe,  which  threw  great  light  upon 
questions  of  early  typography. 

Made  Up. — Wlien  type  is  put  into  pages  it  is  said  to 
be  made  up. 

Magasine. — A  periodical  collection  of  news  or  mis- 
cellany in  pamphlet  form,  usually  appearing  at  intervals 
from  two  weelM  to  two  months.  The  rules  of  bookwork 
are  observed  in  periodio^ils  of  this  class,  so  that  they  may 
be  bound  as  books  every  six  months  or  year.  Great 
numbers  of  magazines  are  now  published  m  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  world,  most  of  them  being  devoted  to 
.some  single  idea  or  group  of  ideas.  Many  of  those  in- 
tended for  popular  reading  are  now  illustnited,  it  having 
been  found  that  so  many  more  copies  can  be  disposed  of 
that  the  extra  cost  is  more  than  (rovered.  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  in  London  was  carried  on  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  other  magazines  are  still  in  existence 
which  have  been  issued  much  over  a  half  century.  Den- 
oie's  Portfolio  was  the  first  Amerioin  magazine  which 


lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  its  editor,  Joseph  Dennie, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Americim  who  supported 
himself  by  the  pen.  In  the  second  third  of  the  present  cen- 
tury' the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  was  the  chief  monthly, 
but  the  publication  of  Harper's  Magazine  in  1851  began 
a  new  era.  It  ^ve  an  abundance  oi  reading  matter  and 
many  illustrations,  and  it  paid  its  contributors.  Other 
magazines  since  then  have  accomplished  excellent  work, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Century,  Scribner's, 
the  Atlantic  and  Lippincott's.  On  most  of  the  maga- 
zines it  is  designed  to  have  not  less  tlian  ten  articles,  of 
which  three  shall  be  illustrated.  These  are  on  the  first 
sheets,  as  they  take  longer  time  to  print,  and  nearly  all 
now  use  surfaced  paper  for  these  illustrat^Kl  articles. 

The  work  on  magazines  begins  months  before  the  peri- 
odical is  on  sjile.  The  drawings  for  an  article  on  sleigh- 
riding  must  be  made  in  winter  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  Then  the  cuts  must  be  engraved  and  the  text 
written.  After  this  comes  the  composition  of  type,  the 
making  of  the  plates  and  the  printing.  The  author  mav 
reside  m  Russia,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  send  proofs 
to  that  country.  Besides  the  preliminary  work  there  are 
three  ma^zines  always  in  progress.  Copy  for  an  illus- 
trated article  is  given  out  early  in  July.  The  plates  are 
made  and  the  first  form  of  the  magazine  dated  October 
goes  to  press.  One  machine  takes  it  and  does  not  con- 
clude until  August,  over  a  month  being  occupied.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July  the  second  form  is  put  on  another 
press,  and  about  August  10  the  third  form  on  still  another. 
Three  or  four  more  presses  begin  work  later  in  the  month, 
and  in  September  ten  or  a  dozen  are  all  occupied  upon 
the  later  pages,  some  forms  being  duplicjited  or  tnpli- 
cated.  In  August  the  first  part  of  the  November  num- 
ber has  been  Ixjgun,  and  in  September  the  first  form  of 
the  December  number  is  laid  on«  Our  larger  magazines 
would  take  an  ordinary  press  fifteen  months  to  get  off  a 
single  issue.  In  consequ(?nce  a  new  press  has  been  de- 
vised for  the  plain  forms  and  another  for  the  illustrated 
forms,  the  latter  producing  forty  thousand  sheets  a  day. 
The  former  are  printed  fn)m  a  roll  and  the  latter  by  a 
machine  requiring  four  feeders. 

The  fine  printing  of  these  magazines  has  undoubtedly 
raised  the  standard  of  printing  everj'where  in  the  Unitea 
States.  Such  work  at  such  si)eed  could  not  have  been 
equaled  anywhere  twenty  years  ago.  New  machinery 
has  been  devised,  inks  have  been  improved,  and  paper 
has  been  given  a  much  finer  surface.  In  these  periodi- 
cals the  pages  with  engravings  are  print^nl  upon  surfaced 
paper,  while  the  other  pages  are  printed  upon  paper  of 
equal  quality,  not  surfaceil.  This  necessitates  having 
the  illustrations  placed  sometimes  a  little  before  or  after 
tlie  place  in  the  text  which  refers  to  them,  so  that  they 
may  go  in  the  proper  form.  Above  all,  greater  skill  and 
ability  have  been  acquired  by  tlie  workmen  in  the  art  of 
overlaying.  Each  illustrated  form  n'quires  from  three 
to  four  days  to  make  ready.  From  the  ability  of  the 
printer  to  represent  the  thought  of  the  artist  fairly  it  has 
resulted  that  much  finer  and  better  engraving  is  employ- 
ed than  was  possible  years  ago  on  anything  except  with 
the  very  finest  and  costliest  books,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  much  greater  variety  of  original  work  in  tlie  way  of 
drawings  and  sketches  is  prepared  for  the  magazine. 
There  are  now  twenty  persons  who  am  draw  well  for  the 
press  compared  with  one  a  score  of  years  since.  Proct^ss 
engraving  is  much  employed.  Articles  used  are  all  paid 
for,  and  at  a  rate  far  higher  than  that  of  the  average  of 
the  American  press. 

MagasBsino  (Ital.). — A  store,  warehouse,  office  or 
shop.  3Iagazzino  della  cjirtii,  paper  warehouse  ;  magaz- 
zino  del  lavorerio,  place  where  tools  and  iron-work  are 
kept ;  magazzino  dei  libri,  where  the  books  and  printed 
sIiCH.'ts  are  kept;  magazzino  di  tipografia,  composing- 
r(K)m. 

Main  (Fr.). — A  quire  (literally,  a  hand,  and  therefore 
a  handful). 
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Main's  Machine. — A  cylinder  machine  invented  in 
England  by  T.  Main,  sometimes  called  a  tumbler,  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  motion. 

Maine. — This  Sttite  was  settled  in  some  places  very 
early,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  legally  a  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts it  depended  for  its  newspapers  and  other  print- 
ing upon  that  colony,  to  which  it  had  easy  access  by  sea. 
8.  N.  D.  North  says  that  printing  was  introduced  in  1780, 
but  does  not  say  where.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  Boston 
Chronicle,  went  to  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  3Ie.,  in  1784 
and  opened  a  stationer's  shop.  Finding  Benjamin  Tit- 
comb,  a  printer,  already  established  there,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  him  and  published  the  Falmouth  Ga- 
zette. It  has  continued  ever  since  under  different  names, 
and  is  now  the  Portland  Advertiser.  D.  J.  Waters  pub- 
lislied  the  Journal  and  Advertiser  at  Castine  in  1799, 
H.  8.  Robinson  the  Eastern  8tar  at  Hallowell  in  1794,  and 
Russell  &  Hoskins  the  Telegraph  at  Wiscasset  in  1796. 
Other  towns  in  which  printing  was  practiced  at  an  early 
date  were  Fryeburg  and  Bucksport.  The  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  1810  was  8 ;  in  1840,  86 ;  1850, 
49 ;  1860,  70 ;  1870,  65 ;  1880,  123.  At  that  time  there 
were  12  dailies  and  112  other  periodicals.  Newspapers 
were  published  in  flfty-four  towns.  In  1890  there  were 
17  dailies  and  189  other  periodicals.  More  printing  and 
publishing  is  done  in  Portland  than  anywhere  else ;  Au- 
gusta comes  next,  and  then  follow  Bimeor  and  Jjcwis- 
ton.  The  quantity  of  work  executed  in  Aujfusta  is  very 
lar^e.  It  exceeds  any  other  town  of  its  siace  m  the  Union, 
and  surpasses  many  of  five  times  its  size.  There  are  sev- 
eral publishing-houses  there  in  a  peculiar  line  who  do  a 
large  business. 

Maioli,  Tommaso^a  friend  and  patron  of  fine  books 
and  elegant  bookbindings,  who  lived  in  Ital^  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  binduigs  are  de- 
scribed as  the  perfection  of  art.  Notliing  is  positively 
known  concemmff  him.  He  adopted  the  liberal  inscrip- 
tion, "  Tho.  Maioli  et  Amicorum,"  which  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Grolier. 

Majosoole  (Ital.).— Capitals. 

Majoscoletto  (Ital.).— 8mall  capitals. 

MaJusculeB. — Manuscripts  written  entirely  in  capi- 
tal letters.  This  was  the  earlier  form  of  writing,  and  is 
that  found  in  ancient  Ijatin  manuscripts  and  in  those  ex- 
humed at  Pompeii.  After  a  time  s(^ribe49  found  an  easier 
method  of  making  letters,  and  capitals  were  use<l  only 
for  emphasis  or  ornament.  This  change  began  to  appear 
about  the  sixth  century.  Ma j usculse  are  al^  styled  capi- 
tales  literales. 

Make. — In  casting  off  matter  it  is  said  that  it  makes 
so  much — a  galley,  a  stickful,  «fec.  That  is,  it  occupies  so 
much  space. 

Make  STen. — In  copy  with  long  paragraphs,  or  in 
newspaper  work,  compositors  have  sometimes  to  finish 
their  portions  at  the  end  of  a  line,  whether  it  ends  a  para- 
graph or  not,  in  order  to  expedite  the  closing  up  of  takes. 
They  are  then  said  to  make  even. 

Make-Ready. — Used  as  a  noun  to  refer  to  the  tym- 
pan  sheet  of  a  particular  form  and  its  overlays,  made 
ready  for  use. 

Make-Up  or  Maker-Up.— The  man  who  takes  the 
type  as  it  comes  from  the  compositor  and  prepares  it  in 
regular  order  for  printing. 

Making  Readj. — Under  this  head  are  comprised  all 
of  the  procedures  nect»8sary  after  the  form  is  placed  upon 
the  press  until  a  perfectly  satisfactory  impression  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  slieet.  Owing  to  the  imperfections  of 
type,  machinery  and  ink  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  once  a 
satisfactory  result  from  the  form,  and  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, more  or  less  prolonged,  are  nect»ssary  so  that  each 
letter  shall  be  clejirly  and  distinctly  printed,  having  no 
more  and  no  less  color  than  any  other  part,  and  that  the 
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whole  appearance  shall  be  as  good  as  can  be  desired. 
When  wood-cuts,  brass  rule  or  mixed  old  and  new  type 
are  in  the  form  the  diflaculties  of  the  printer  are  much 
increased. 

After  the  form  has  been  securely  fastened  in  its  appro- 
priate place  and  the  packing,  described  elsewhere,  has 
Seen  made  ready,  it  is  still  further  made  readv  in  one  of 
three  ways.  The  bearers  can  be  lowered  #na  more  im- 
pression can  be  put  on.  This  is  a  very  poor  method,  for 
ft  wears  down  new  type  in  order  to  show  the  face  of  the 
old,  and  invariably  produces  thick  and  coarse  preaswork. 
A  second  method  is  to  raise  the  low  type  to  its  proper 
height  by  placing  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  paper  under 
them,  which  is  called  underlaying.  A  third  method  is 
to  give  additional  thickness  to  the  tympan  or  cylinder 
agamst  Uiose  parts  which  show  a  weak  impression.  This 
is  called  overlaying,  and  is  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult than  the  other  methods,  but  is  indispensable  in  fine 
work.  In  this  it  is  united  more  or  less  with  underlay- 
ing, each  process  having  its  value. 

The  chief  difl9culty  is  that  arising  from  unevenness  of 
impression,  which  will  be  taken  up  first.  While  a  whole 
form  should  be  perfectly  even  upon  its  surface,  the  cyl- 
inder meeting  it  exactly,  it  is  rare  that  this  is  the  case, 
except  in  a  new  press  witii  new  type.  Very  trifling  wear 
here  or  there  will  much  lessen  the  color  received  m  that 
place,  and  have  a  tendency  to  increase  it  in  another. 
With  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  a  new  difficulty 
is  added,  owmg  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
wooden  bases,  or  to  the  unequal  height  of  the  plates  and 
metid  blocks.  Typo  is  rarely  too  high,  but  brass  rule 
and  blocks  may  be.  If  the  wooden  blocks  are  percepti- 
bly so  they  sliould  be  sent  back  to  the  stereotyper  to  be 
sliaved  off ;  if  plates  adhering  to  patent  blocks  the  same 
process  should  be  resorted  to.  The  blocks  themselves 
can  easily  be  tested.  Lay  half  a  dozen,  including  the 
supposed  high  ones,  on  a  level,  and  then  lay  another  half 
dozen  alongside  of  them.  Upon  both  piles  place  a  spirit 
level,  resting  partly  upon  one  and  partly  upon  the  other. 
If  some  are  found  to  be  too  high  they  must  be  reduced. 
High  brass  rule  must  be  trcatcKl  by  cutting  down  a  part 
of  the  overlay,  and  will  be  s(>oken  of  further  on. 

If  a  form  has  no  high  pages  it  may  have  low  pages, 
and  very  frequently  has  low  places.  The  centre  of  the 
l>ed  of  a  press  is  often  low,  from  having  every  form  laid 
there,  and  of  course  having  more  wear  in  tliat  location 
than  anywhere  else.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  or  platen.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
stereotype  pages  which  are  low  are  raised  by  pasting  or 
laying  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  paper  against  tlieir 
bottom  until  they  are  raised  to  the  n^ht  height.  A  let- 
ter-press form  may  have  a  round  spot  m  the  centre  where 
it  is  low,  and  in  this  case,  if  not  too  lar^,  a  circular  piece 
of  paptT  is  pasted  upon  the  under  side.  This  process 
should  be  resorted  to  everj'where  there  is  a  low  spot,  un- 
k*s.s  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  area  requires  to  be  covered. 
It  is  not  expedient  to  have  a  greater  part  of  the  whole 
underlaid  tlian  this,  as  the  form  is  then  uncertain  and 
dances.  The  spaces  work  up,  and  the  whole  of  some  por- 
tions rise.  If  a  larger  part  is  low  the  excess  shoula  be 
treated  by  overlays  as  well  as  possible.  The  object  of 
underlay mg  is  to  have  an  even  surface.  The  rollers  do 
not  impart  the  ink  well  if  the  type  is  low,  and  the  im- 
pression surface  does  not  cause  the  paper  to  take  it  off 
properly.  The  result  then  is  that  the  impression  of  the 
type  is  comparatively  faint,  but  muddy. 

Evening  the  surface  of  the  form  is  the  work  accom- 
plished by  underlaying ;  but  while  this  is  indispensably 
necessary,  the  finer  work  is  accomplished  by  overlaying. 
No  art  of  man  has  been  able  to  get  a  perfectly  smooth, 
equal  color  from  all  parts  of  a  form  without  experiment 
after  the  first  impression.  Some  parts  will  be  lighter  than 
others,  and  some  darker.  If  the  ink  is  propeny  distrib- 
uteil  and  the  underlaying  is  correctly  done  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  not  b<>  many  dark  spots,  but  there  maybe 
many  light  spots.     When  this  happens  an  overlay  must 
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be  put  on.  This  is  a  piece  of  paper  veiy  nearly  the  size 
of  the  light  spot  and  following  its  shape.  It  may  be  of 
the  thinnest  India  paper,  or  it  may  be  card-board  or  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  gcxxl,  firm  paper.  Whichever  it  is  it 
presses  the  paper  down  firmlv  upon  the  type  and  gives 
the  requisite  impression.  The  letters  now  show  with 
much  more  clearness.  The  theoiy  of  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  diagram  : 


The  principle  upon  which  an  overlay  acts  is  that  of  in- 
creasing the  pressure.  If  the  four  squares  shown  above 
are  inked  and  an  impression  is  taken  sufficient  for  the 
whole  the  impression  would  be  so  great  that  the  fine  lines 
of  the  first  would  nearly  pass  through  the  paper,  while 
in  an  hour  they  would  be  completely  crushed.  There 
might  be  a  little  too  much  on  the  second,  but  on  the  third 
hanlly  enough ;  while  the  last,  designed  to  be  completely 
black,  would  be  graj  and  uneven.  Each  of  these  four 
squares  re(j[uires  a  different  pressure  in  order  to  take  off 
the  ink  which  is  deposited  upon  it  and  to  invite  the  roller 
to  leave  an  equal  quantity  the  next  time.  This  can  be 
secured  by  making  the  cylinder  or  platen  thicker  in  each 
place  where  more  color  is  required.  Thus,  if  one  thick- 
ness of  paper  will  ^ve  the  necessary  distinctness  to  the 
first  square,  two  will  probably  give  enough  for  the  sec- 
ond, three  for  the  third  and  four  for  the  fourth.  Such  a 
pressure  on  the  last  would  take  off  nearly  all  the  ink  upon 
the  diagram  and  allow  more  to  be  taken  from  the  two, 
four  or  six  rollers  which  touch  it  on  the  entering  and 
return  trip  of  the  bed  each  time.  Thus  every  part  of  a 
cut  is  very  effectually  covered  with  ink,  no  part  having 
too  much.  The  pressure  is  immensely  au^ented  by 
these  thin  pieces  of  paper.  It  would  be  possible  on  most 
forms,  by  having  seven  or  eight  thicknesses,  so  to  increase 
the  pressure  in  the  particumr  place  where  they  are  ap- 
plied that  the  part  beneath  would  be  crushed  or  some- 
thing would  give  way  in  the  machine,  although  the  seven 
or  eight  thicknesses  would  not  measure  more  than  the 
seventieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  a  large  form  of 
letter-press  the  overlays  are  small,  although  they  may  be 
numerous ;  but  in  a  cut  form  the  overlays  cover  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface.  They  must  be  so  put  on  that  a 
full,  lustrous  black  is  shown  by  the  engravings  where 
it  is  necessary,  and  from  this  the  color  tapers  off  to  the 
lightest  and  most  open  parts.  When  cuts  are  worked  in 
the  same  forms  as  letter-press  the  overlay,  when  applied 
to  the  engraving,  will  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  cylmder 
upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  consequently  they,  too, 
must  have  overlavs.  Supposing  that  a  cut  has  its  great- 
est shade  at  the  edge  nearest  the  letter-press,  it  will  prob- 
ably require  several  thicknesses  of  overlay  to  bring  out 
the  impression  properly.  Before  these  are  put  on  the 
type  looks  distinct,  but  after  they  are  adjusted  the  edge 
against  the  cut  will  hardly  show.  One  or  two  thicknesses 
must  be  put  here.  Thus  the  whole  surface  of  the  tympan 
must  be  patched  over. 

It  will  often  happen  that  a  small  portion  of  a  cut  or  a 
page  is  too  high.  The  part  may  not  be  large,  and  the 
method  of  lowering  adopted  for  cuts  or  blocks  which  are 
too  high  all  over  their  whole  surface  cannot  be  adopted. 
In  this  case  the  sheets  upon  the  cylinder  or  tympan  must 
be  cut  or  scraped  down.  Scraping  is  sufficient  in  many 
cases,  an  ordinary  penknife  or  eraser  beine  used ;  but 
sometimes  a  part  must  be  cut  away.  This,  for  instance, 
is  required  where  a  brass  rule  projects.  A  piece  of  paper 
is  cut  out  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  rule  which  pro- 
jects and  only  a  httle  wider  than  the  face.  Every  form 
well  made  ready  has  some  places  where  paper  is  required 
to  be  added  to  the  impression,  and  others  where  some  part 
has  been  cut  or  rubbed  away.  The  difference  in  thick- 
ness which  is  required  to  make  a  diffen^ncc  in  impression 


is  very  slight.  A  single  piece  of  ordinary  paper  is  often 
entirely  too  much,  rerhaps  three  hundred  sheets  of  or- 
dinary paper  will  make  an  inch.  A  quarter  of  one  of 
these  sheets  in  thickness  will  often  prove  sufficient,  and 
a  thin  tissue  paper  of  an  eighth  of  the  thickness  of  one 
of  the  others  will  cause  a  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  matter  immediately  under  it.  Bv  minute  alterations 
of  this  kind  a  great  difference  is  effected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cut.  In  New  York  most  men  employed  in 
making  ready  have  four  different  thicknesses  of  paper, 
used  separately  or  conjointly,  as  overlays.  The  paper  is 
usually  soft,  but  of  good  material. 

This  method  of  overlaying  is  adopted  on  reasonably 
good  type  and  engravings ;  but  much  of  the  work  of  a 
printing-office  is  upon  old  type  and  inferior  engravings. 
The  customer  will  not  pay  for  good  work,  and  wishes 
the  forms  printed  as  rapimy  as  possible.  Mixed  forms 
of  old  and  new  type,  with  or  witnout  brass  rules,  can  be 
made  ready  with  hard  packing  only  at  a  great  waste  of 
time.  In  many  good  offices  uierefore,  and  formerly  in 
all  offices,  these  were  printed  against  a  soft  blanket  or 
against  india-rubber.  Both  had  and  have  advantages. 
In  the  latter  the  qualities  of  the  rubber  enable  it  to  give 
a  pressure  to  the  lower  portions,  while  yielding  suffi- 
ciently to  the  higher  parts.  When  the  use  of  this  Kind  of 
blanket  was  first  discovered  all  work  except  the  finest 
was  done  with  it.  To-day  it  is  in  undeserved  neglect. 
The  other  blankets  were  of  Welsh  fiannel,  broadcloth  or 
billiard-cloth,  each  of  the  best.  They  were  drawn  tight- 
ly around  the  cylinder,  and  upon  them  or  the  india-rub- 
ber blanket  were  strained  sheets  of  paper,  upon  which,  as 
usual,  overlays  could  be  pasted. 

The  making  ready  of  a  form  is  a  veiy  intricate  process, 
and  requires  much  judgment  and  care  upon  the  part  of 
the  workman .  Additional  details  are  given  under  Over- 
lay, Packing,  Pbesswork  and  Underlay,  the  four 
subjects  overlapping. 

Making  Up. — Tlie  art  of  determining  the  propor- 
tions of  a  book,  job  or  newspaper,  putting  the  proper 
heads  and  foot-lines  to  it,  adjusting  tue  interior  spacing, 
laying  it  on  the  stone,  placmcr  the  chase  and  furniture 
around  it  and  locking  it  up.  The  parts  which  relate  to 
these  processes  are  discussed  under  Imtosition  and 
LocKiNa  Up,  and  in  this  article  the  manipulation  of  the 
type  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  workman,  as  he  labora  to 
present  a  finished  production,  will  alone  be  described. 
The  easiest  matter  to  make  up  is  a  single  paee,  which  is 
the  form  of  many  jobs.  This  is  set  according  to  the 
views  of  the  customer,  who  desires  a  note-circular,  a  let- 
ter-circular, a  card  or  an  auction-bill,  &c.  Matter  im- 
posed in  a  single  page  rests  against  the  left  side  of  the 
chase,  the  head  bein^  towards  the  make-up.  Usually 
speaking,  it  is  made  of  the  proper  length  on  the  galley  by 
leads,  lines  of  quadrats  and  slugs,  and  it  is  generally  about 
as  long  as  is  consistent  with  good  margin.  If  the  type 
matter  is  too  short  the  inquiry  will  immediately  come  up 
why  it  was  printed  on  so  large  a  sheet  of  paper.  Wide 
measures  can  be  spaced  out  a  little  more  between  the 
lines  than  narrow  ones.  Thus,  double-leaded  long  primer 
is  as  open  as  a  measure  of  twenty  ems  pica  ought  to  stand, 
while  triple  leading  can  be  used  on  matter  forty  ems  wide. 
The  job  compositor  usually  sets  up  his  matter  and  heads 
solid,  or  with  a  lead  between  his  lines,  and  then  puts  in 
the  extra  spacing  after  the  matter  is  all  set.  It  is  the 
custom  to  use  a  line  of  quadrats  below  headings  and 
above  dashes,  increased  a  couple  of  leads  below  da^es 
and  above  heads.  He  determines  his  spacing,  completes 
his  page,  ties  a  string  around  it  and  deposits  it  upon  tlie 
stone,  nis  superfluous  leads  and  other  material  iK^ing  at 
the  same  time  cleared  away.  If  the  chase  is  much  larger 
than  the  page  to  go  into  it  a  piece  of  furniture,  preferably 
of  metal,  is  placed  at  the  left-hand  side  and  the  matter  is 
pushed  up  against  it.  The  other  furniture  is  then  looked 
after  and  the  sidestick  and  footstick  are  put  into  their 
appropriate  places.  The  coni  is  taken  off,  the  furniture 
being  closed  against  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible ;  the 
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quoins  are  inserted,  and  the  chase  is  locked  up.  The 
matter  may  have  been  proved  on  the  galley,  or  it  may 
then  be  proved. 

When  two,  three  or  four  pages  are  imposed  the  first 
of  these  is  generally  sunk  somewhat,  ana  the  last  may 
be  left  short.  Each  of  the  other  pages  must,  however, 
be  of  the  same  length.  When  larger  than  tliis  the  making 
up  is  that  of  a  book  form.  When  the  first  form  of  a  book 
goes  to  a  stone-hand  to  make  up  he  is  given  a  ^auge  for 
the  length  of  each  page,  or  is  told  to  make  it  of  the 
size  of  another  book,  sometimes  a  line  longer  or  shorter. 
He  proceeds  to  cut  the  gauge,  if  he  has  none,  from  a 
piece  of  reglet.  making  a  notch  where  the  end  of  the 
page  should  come.  Every  page  in  metal  must  be  of  this 
length,  whether  it  shows  in  printing  or  not.  He  takes 
the  first  page,  puts  in  a  line  of  quotations  or  more,  ac- 
conling  to  whether  the  book  is  to  be  very  open  or  not, 
sets  up  a  half-title,  puts  the  requisite  space  below  the 
head,  either  with  or  without  a  dash,  and  adds  enough  of 
the  text  to  complete  the  page,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
line  of  quadrats,  having  in  it  the  signature  mark  of  B  or 
2,  if  there  is  finally  to  be  a  preceding  form.  If  there  is 
to  be  no  allowance  for  one  no  signature  mark  is  placed, 
for  signature  A  or  1  is  the  title-page,  not  being  printed, 
but  understood.  The  page  he  is  making  up  then  becomes 
page  3.  The  next  page  has  a  running  folio,  which  this 
has  not,  the  rule  bemg  in  books  generally  that  folios  are 
omitted  on  sunken  pages.  This  page,  if  entirely  text,  is 
used  to  correct  the  gauge  by.  Some  compositors,  indewi, 
do  not  make  their  gauges  until  the  first  page  of  text  type 
is  made  up.  The  page  must  be  so  many  lines  of  long 
primer  or  so  many  lines  of  another  type  in  length,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  a  leaded  book  each  line  must  be  accompanied 
by  its  lead.  If  the  book  is  long  primer  the  old  rule  was 
for  the  heiuling  to  be  in  small  capitals  of  that  size  or 
small  picfi,  occasionally,  but  rarely,  being  in  pica.  This 
rule  is  now  little  followed.  Capitals  are  usetl  of  one  or 
two  sizes  smaller  than  the  text ;  but  Italic,  in  upper  and 
lower  case,  is  now  much  in  vogue.  It  may  be  of  the  size 
of  the  text  or  the  next  larger,  but  in  some  elegantly 
printed  books  two,  three  and  even  four  sizes  larger  are 
emplojred.  Of  course,  the  words  must  be  short  where 
there  is  so  great  a  difference.  Below  the  small-capital 
folio  it  was  the  rule  to  put  a  line  of  the  quadrats  of  the 
same  size  of  type  and  to  follow  it  with  a  lead  if  the  mat- 
ter was  leadc»a,  but  many  books  are  now  printed  in  which 
this  proportion  is  much  diminished.  The  foot-line  at  the 
bottom  IS  a  line  of  quadrats  of  the  same  size  as  the  body 
of  the  text,  and  with  a  lead  if  that  is  leaded.  One  object 
of  this  is  to  provide  for  a  lon^  page  where  an  extra  line 
must  be  crowded  in.  By  having  every  page  of  the  same 
length,  whether  long  or  short,  there  need  be  no  difference 
in  the  furniture,  and  the  pressman  will  always  know  that 
his  form  is  right ;  but  in  these  days  few  pages  of  book- 
work  are  made  up  long.  It  is  easy  in  leaded  pages  with 
many  heads  to  drop  in  one  or  two  more  leads  in  each  place 
and  drive  out  some  matter.  In  some  it  is  easy  to  take  in. 
Where  neither  of  these  plans  can  be  adopte(i,  the  author 
can  be  asked  to  make  a  new  paragraph  m  his  matter  or 
to  run  in  one.  Occiisionally  he  is  asked  to  supply  some 
wonls  or  to  strike  out  some.  If  a  page  is  made  long  the 
page  facing  it  should  also  be  long,  and  not  that  at  its 
back.  The  former  is  very  easily  perceptible,  while  the 
latter  is  not. 

The  gauge  having  been  verified  and  the  first  t<?xt  page 
made  up,  progress  cim  be  made  very  quickly.  It  is  nec- 
essary, however,  to  add  a  little  to  the  subject  of  pa^e 
heiwlings.  Where  the  page  is  large  the  head  may  be  m 
capitals,  sometimes  of  a  size  or  two  larger  than  that  used 
in  the  text  of  the  book.  Public  opinion  pennits  these 
folios  to  be  of  old  style  or  French  old  stvle,  while  the  body 
is  in  regular  modern  Roman,  but  it  does  not  allow  any 
other  kmd  of  face,  excei>ting  those  which  are  generally 
called  Old  English,  or  which  l)ear  a  close  resemblance  to 
it.  Neither  Gothic,  Clarendon,  full-face,  Ionic,  Celtic  or 
any  other  plain  face,  nor  any  ornamented  type  can  be  used 
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here.  Nor  is  it  permiflsible  to  use  them  anywhere  in  the 
book  if  it  is  a  book  of  literature,  as  for  instance,  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter,  Bancroft's  History,  Tennyson's 
Poems,  Luther's  Table  Talk  or  Boswell's  Johnson.  Sci 
entific  books  and  dictionaries  are  compelled  to  vary  from 
this  rule,  and  the  innumerable  books  issued  each  year, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  some  person  or  locality,  pay  no 
attention  to  such  a  rule,  but  not  in  aU  of  the  resources 
of  the  type-founder. 

When  a  page  is  completed  it  is  tied  up  and  set  in  some 
convenient  place  on  or  near  the  stone,  or  under  the  make- 
up's frame.  In  most  places  there  is  a  board  across  the 
lower  edge  of  his  stand  upon  which  type  can  be  put. 
When  the  second  page  is  clone  fold  a  piece  of  paper  so 
as  to  make  six  or  eight  thicknesses  of  a  size  a  little  larger 
than  the  page,  lay  it  upon  the  first  page  and  put  the  sec 
ond  page  upon  it.  Continue  this  until  there  are  enough 
for  a  form  ;  then  begin  a  new  pile  with  page  18  or  page 
17,  and  continue  this  until  the  make-up  is  stopped.  With 
most  books,  however,  the  firet  form  is  looked  for  very 
anxiously  by  both  the  author  and  publisher,  and  eight  or 
twelve  pages  are  made  ready  in  chase  at  once.  A  careful 
proof  is  taken  on  the  press,  and  work  is  then  often  stopped 
both  in  composition  and  making  up,  but  more  frequen^ 
ly  the  work  proceeds.  Often  the  one  who  imposes  also 
acts  as  the  deputy  foreman  on  the  book.  He  gives  out 
the  copy,  looks  after  letter  and  attends  to  all  detiuls.  In 
each  book  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  little  things  to  be  con- 
siderecl.  The  first  in  a  book  of  the  kind  mentioned  is  the 
treatment  of  extracts.  It  is  better  for  the  appearance  of 
the  book  to  have  the  author  so  treat  them  that  they  ap- 
pear as  a  part  of  the  text,  but  two  considerations  pre- 
vent. One  is  that  the  author  does  not  desire  to  have 
them  appear  as  his  own  writing,  and  is  unwilling  that 
any  one  shall  so  mistiike  them  ;  the  other  is  that  the  ex- 
tracts tjike  much  room,  and  if  in  a  smidler  type  would 
save  much  space,  and  consequently  presswork  and  paper. 
When  the  author  or  publisher  desires  them  in  smaller 
type  the  riffht  proportion  is  for  pica  long  primer  or  small 
pica ;  small  pica,  bourgeois  or  brevier ;  long  primer,  bre- 
vier ;  bourgeois,  brevier  or  minion  ;  brevier,  minion  or 
nonpareil ;  minion,  nonpareil ;  nonpareil,  agate ;  and  for 
agate,  pearl.  If  the  former  are  leaded  the  latter  should 
be,  and  if  they  are  double  leaded  the  latter  should  follow 
the  same  rule.  Notes  will  be  for  pica  or  small  pica  in 
brevier ;  for  lonp  primer  down  to  minion,  in  nonpareil ; 
and  for  nonpareil  or  smaller  magnitudes  one  size  smaller 
than  the  text.  Extracts  should  be  separated  more  than 
a  lead  from  the  other  matter  in  leaded  work ;  in  solid 
work  this  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  compression 
necessary.  In  some  cases  a  line  of  quadrats  is  used. 
Notes  in  full-sized  octavos  and  duodecimos  are  now  very 
often  set  in  scant  half  measure,  a  line  of  quadrats  being 
between.     The  effect  is  very  good. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  determine  in  a  make-up  is 
as  to  omamenbil  initials,  and  the  use  of  head-pieces  and 
tail-pieces.  If  the  book  is  to  be  large  in  proportion  to 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  it  is  advisable  to  use  all  three*. 
Each  chapter  heading  in  some  books  and  each  heading 
of  a  book  (or  large  subdivision)  in  others  takes  a  head- 
piece. This  ought  to  extend  completely  across  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  be  no  narrower  and  no  wider.  It«  depth 
may  be  from  a  line  of  long  primer  (seen  in  some  old  books) 
to  three-quartera  of  an  inch  or  an  inch.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  more  thjm  the  eighth  of  a  page  in  depth. 
Below  it  will  be  some  blank  space,  followed  by  the  half- 
title,  chapter  heading,  &c.  These  pages  are  not  num- 
bered, but  skipped,  and  the  next  page  jumps  two  for- 
ward. Sometimes,  however,  there  are  very  small  figures 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  page  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  initial  letter  is  justified  in.  If  long,  light  tendrils 
project  from  it  at  the  front  it  is  now  considered  in  good 
t^iste  to  let  them  fall  over  into  the  margin,  and  the  fur- 
niture is  so  adapted  arouml  it  that  this  can  be  done.  No 
lead  sliould  ever  be  added  between  lines  in  the  text  to 
accommo^late  that  to  the  initial,  nor  should  any  be  tiiken 
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If  there  is  a  blank  anywhere  let  it  be  with  the  in- 
itseif.  This  rule  is  also  applied  to  all  run-in  cuts. 
)iece8  are  omitted  when  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a 
er  comes  too  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  al- 
;h  by  squeezing  it  might  be  possible  to  insert  one. 
i  should  be  a  little  space  between  the  tail-piece  and 
ad  of  the  text  and  some  below  it.  The  tail-piece 
d  not  be  more  than  half  of  the  width  of  the  page, 
important  question  which  comes  up  early  in  mak- 
p  double-oolumned  octavos  and  quartos  is  in  regard 
centre.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  always  to  have 
there ;  but  of  late  a  rcglet  is  used.  This  has  no  sharp 
as  a  rule  has,  to  cut  the  blanket,  the  sheet  and  the 
s ;  it  does  not  ride  up  and  work  unduly  black,  and 
ts  less.  The  same  considerations  have  prevailed 
St  rules  at  the  head  of  pages.  The  objection  to  reg- 
1  these  places  is  that  a  black  line,  with  two  white 
alongside  of  it,  is  more  apparent  tlum  one  white 

The  centre  reglet  requires  greater  width  to  render 
ctive.  A  nonpareil  column  rule  divides  one  side  of 
e  more  elTectUiilly  from  the  other  than  a  long  primer 
i.  When  the  latter  is  used  on  a  book  of  any  extent  it 
i  be  of  metal  and  should  project  a  little  beyond  the 
enough  to  hold  the  two  slugs  at  the  bottom  or  the 
nes  oi  quadrats.  If  a  column  rule  is  used  the  part 
rule  which  should  appear  terminates  even  with  the 
n  of  the  short  letters,  such  as  a,  n,  m,  r  and  s.  and 
the  bottom  of  the  descending  letters,  as  p,  g  and  q. 
ottom  of  the  rule  should  pass  beyond  the  face.  If 
IS  rule  is  used  just  before  the  type,  below  the  head- 
he  column  rule  should  counter  on  it. 
8  make  much  trouble  to  the  weekly  man.  Before 
ing  is  done  with  them  they  should  be  trued  up.  The 
lomd  be  parallel  with  the  bottom,  and  each  should 
a  right  an^le  with  the  sides.  The  distance  which 
should  be  from  the  text  varies  much  according  to 
cigencies  of  printing  and  the  nature  of  the  b<x)k. 
t  as  small  as  is  ever  8<^en  at  the  side  is  a  third  of  a 
!m,  but  sometimes  this  exceeds  a  pica.  In  small 
,  however,  where  there  is  not  space  to  throw  away, 
pareil  or  thereabouts  is  the  proper  size.  It  should 
asonably  imiform  throughout  the  same  volume. 
3  and  below  also  vary  somewhat.  A  lead  or  two 
en  the  cut  and  the  caption,  and  from  a  brevier  to  a 
mmer  between  the  cjiption  and  the  next  part  of  the 
'hich  runs  completely  acniss  the  page,  is  a  good  pro- 
o;  above  the  cut  a  nonpareil.  The  exigencies  of 
&ke-up.  however,  CK;casionally  demand  that  he  shall 
more  space,  and  then  it  is  often  given  at  the  top. 
ire  frequently  sent  in  of  very  peculiar  sliape.  The 
therefore,  at' the  side  must  be  accommodated  to 

One  form  is  chilled  by  compositors  a  staircase. 
Be  below  the  top  is  one,  two  or  any  number  of  ems 
.  wider  than  its  pn»decessor.  or  it  may  be  narrower, 
nes  below  continue  the  f  urtlier  indent^ition.  Look- 
the  succession,  therefore,  they  resemble  a  staircase, 
ter-press  nuitter  this  would  be  extremely  trouble- 
as  the  wood  below  the  face  cimnot  be  sawed  so 
ely  and  truly,  line  by  line,  as  to  give  effective  sup- 
o  metal  lines  which'  press  against  it.  In  electro- 
the  width  of  the  cut  can  be  mea.sured  against  where 
ine  will  come.  The  type  is  8<?t  in  the  stick,  quad- 
;presentin^  the  cut.  When  the  page  is  cast  the  cut 
i  soldered  m  at  the  place  left  vacant.  Lines  about 
'requently  divide  badly  and  space  badly.  In  the 
r  case  two  letters  on  either  side  may  make  a  divi- 
In  the  latter  it  must  be  allowed  to  go.  It  looks 
than  spaces  Ix'tween  letters,  which,  however,  must 
imes  be  resorteil  to.  The  caption  beneath  illustni- 
ihould  be  in  as  small  type  iis  is  consistent  with  legi- 
and  the  size  of  the  page.  Snuill  capitals  are  very 
used  for  this  purpose. 

en  the  copy  is  intricate  and  it.s  rei)roduction  in  type 
!nded  with  many  difficulties  it  is  best  to  have  the 
roof,  revise  and  author's  proof  read  and  corrected 
\  it  is  advisable  to  begin  the  make-up.    It  is  much 


more  difficult  to  correct  in  made-up  pages,  and  there  may 
be  alterations  which  will  render  necessary  the  running 
over  of  many  pa^es.  Notes  give  a  great  aeal  of  trouble, 
as  they  must  begin  on  the  page  to  which  they  have  refer- 
ence. Occasionally,  however,  a  second  or  third  reference 
mark  is  so  low  down  in  the  page  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  it  below  the  note  already  there.  In  this  case  the  au- 
thor must  be  called  in.  He  can  sometimes  nm  some  of 
the  matter  into  his  text,  or  he  can  increase  or  diminish 
either  the  text  or  the  notes.  Illustrations  as  a  rule  should 
be  near  the  matter  which  refers  to  them,  and  preferably 
higher  up  in  the  page  than  its  middle.  If  the  cuts  are 
small,  but  numerous,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  make- 
up to  have  those  which  are  on  the  same  page  separated 
considerably.  If  one  is  high  up,  the  other  should  be  low 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  page.  Where  two  like  cuts 
are  used  on  facing  pages,  they  sliould  be  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  top,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  at 
the  left.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  not  be 
nearly  at  the  same  disttmce  from  the  top,  but  one  should 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  other.  Often  they  must 
be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  text  which  relates 
to  them,  and  it  is  better  to  do  tliis  than  to  have  them 
come  in  awkward  positions,  or  to  be  too  crowded.  Full- 
page  cuts  which  are  lon^r  than  high  must  be  imposed 
on  the  right-hand  page,  if  possible,  with  the  caption  at 
the  outer  margin.  It  is  not  necessary  in  such  places  to 
insert  the  folios.  They  can  be  omitted,  the  next  page 
p.  ving  the  even  folio.  Tables  must  sometimes  be  divided 
m  bookwork.  In  this  case  the  heading  is  repeated  for 
each  page,  with  the  word  continued.  If  dollar  marks  or 
pound  marks  head  the  columns,  tlicy  must  be  repeate<i 
m  the  second  half.  Headings  to  tabular  matter  always 
read  upwanls,  thus  allowing  the  last  line  of  the  heading  of 
the  first  column  to  precede  the  first  line  of  the  heading 
of  the  second  column.  If  a  table  comes  in  such  a  place 
that  the  beginning,  the  headings  and  a  few  lines  of  the 
body  of  a  following  table  cannot  be  inserted,  the  bottom 
of  the  p4ige  sliouldbe  left  blank.  Signatures  to  letters 
in  books  are  generally  set  in  capitals,  a  blank  line  separat- 
ing them  from  the  botly  of  the  letter.  Of  course  another 
blank  line  or  more  must  be  below.  To  denote  a  division 
of  subject  more  than  is  afforded  by  a  pamgraph  some 
writers  ask  for  two  or  three  lines  of  space,  and  some  even 
require  more.  The  usage  is  good.  When  a  chapter  ends 
at  the  top  of  a  page,  only  three  or  four  lines  ninning  over, 
matter  must  be  borrowed  from  preceding  pages.  Those 
immediately  l)efore  should  be  leaded  between  headings 
and  other  places  which  will  admit  of  it,  new  paragraphs 
made  if  sanctioned  by  the  author,  and  pn digraphs  leng^- 
ened  a  little  so  as  to  drive  out  a  couple  of  words  in  the 
break-lines.  Many  of  them  end  within  three  or  four  ems 
of  the  end  of  the  line.  By  going  back  ten  or  twelve  lines 
the  matter  can  be  pushed  K>rward  so  that  it  will  not  ap- 
pear to  be  widely  spaceil  and  yet  answer  the  purpose. 
Many  printers  shorten  the  preceding  pages  one  line  each 
until  they  gain  enough.  At  present  this  is  not  regarded 
as  good  pnictice,  although  it  was  approved  fifty  years 
ago.  The  make-up  ought  always  to  meiusure  off  for  sev- 
eral pages  ahead,  so  that  he  can  foresee;  this  difiiculty. 
Ijcngthening  pages  was  once  much  resorted  to  so  that 
lines  could  be  taken  in,  but  it  is  now  looked  upon  with 
less  favor  even  than  shortening.  liCads  may  be  taken 
out  and  break-lines  run  in  t^)  avoid  a  bad  ending.  The 
two  columns  of  a  page  should  descend  to  im  e(]ual  dis- 
tance. Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  page  for  a  run-over  is 
regarded  as  bad  ;  but  from  one-half  to  two-thinls  is  re- 
garded as  preferable. 

Much  OI  the  work  of  the  make-up  is  governed  by  the 
author.  Special  headings  are  submitted  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  the  master  printer.  He  can  frecjuently  indicate 
ways  of  getting  out  of  difliculties.  Adding  to  matter, 
subtracting  from  it,  and  the  breaking  up  of  one  para- 
graph into  two  are  methods  in  whi(^h  he  can  favor  the 
workmen.  An  awkwani  table  can,  by  his  desire,  be 
changed  from  nonpareil  to  brevier,  so  as  to  cover  two 
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pages  where  it  was  formerly  one  and  a  quarter,  or  it  can 
be  condensed  by  the  use  of  agate  upon  one  page.  An 
illustration  can  be  discarded  or  put  into  another  part  of 
the  book,  or  a  new  illustration  can  be  made  to  fill  some 
vacant  space.  A  handsome  book  is  not  to  be  improvised, 
and  much  labor  is  frequently  required  both  from  printer 
and  author  to  make  it  perfect  in  all  its  details.  The  folios 
over  the  top  of  the  pages  should  change  with  the  sub- 
jects ;  they  are  there  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
the  reader,  and  if  unchanged  do  not  answer  this  purpose. 
Take  for  instance  a  history  of  England.  To  put  History 
of  Enj^land  over  every  page  is  idiotic.  After  the  reader 
has  picked  up  the  book  and  looked  at  it  once  he  knows 
that  it  is  a  history  of  England,  and  he  does  not  care  to 
have  it  repeated  several  hundred  times.  Over  each  part 
should  be  put  a  distinctive  wording,  as  for  instance 
**The  Rule  of  Cromwell,"  "Accession  of  William  and 
Mary,"  or  "Literature  Under  Queen  Anne."  For  one 
issue  of  his  novels  Dickens  wrote  a  separate  running  folio 
for  each  page.  All  blanks  in  letter-press  work  should  be 
of  metal  so  far  as  possible. 

The  make-up  generally  has  a  double  frame  upon  which 
he  can  work.  Oases  are  mounted  upon  tliis  frame,  and 
upon  them  his  galleys  are  placed.  One  of  these  galleys 
is  wide  and  almost  entirely  of  brass,  if  not  wholly  so.  Its 
width  may  vary  from  ten  inches  to  double  that  size.  On 
the  other  case  is  his  savin es-galley,  or  the  headings  which 
have  been  previously  used  and  which  are  to  be  usai  again. 
If  the  folios  change  these  have  previously  been  set  up 
and  are  then  ready.  He  takes  the  first,  places  it  on  his 
galley,  puts  the  Hue  of  quadrats  beneath,  and  notices  by 
nis  proof  where  the  firet  following  page  was  marked  to 
begin.  This  has  upon  it  in  the  margin  something  like 
the  following:  *'8ig.  G,  p.  97."  A  stroke  against  this 
shows  at  what  line  the  previous  sheet  ends.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  previous  signature  is  there  with  its  proofs. 
It  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  matter  above  and  be- 
low, to  make  sure  that  the  galley  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  called  for.  Having  emptied  the  matter,  instead 
of  putting  a  foot-Une  to  this  page  the  workman  inserts 
a  signature  mark.  This  is  most  usually  in  small  capi- 
tals of  the  text  type,  but  is  frequently  larger.  If  the 
page  is  large  a  capital  would  not  be  too  much.  Figures 
are  much  used  in  America  for  this  purpose.  After  tying 
up  the  page  and  depositing  it  on  the  stone  or  under  the 
case  the  next  page  is  taken.  If  the  form  is  to  be  locked 
up  at  once  the  workman,  after  laying  his  pages  on  the 
stone  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other,  puts  over 
them  the  chase.  He  has  previously  divided  the  pages 
into  two  or  four  parts,  to  allow  the  crossbars  to  touch  and 
rest  upon  the  stone.  The  pages  are  then  separated  more 
widely,  to  about  the  extent  required  for  margin  ;  the  va- 
rious pieces  of  furniture  are  inserted  and  applied  around 
the  edges,  and  the  pages  are  ready  to  be  untied.  This  is 
done  first  on  one  of  the  inner  pages.  As  the  cord  comes 
ofi  the  other  pages  and  the  furniture  are  pushed  up 
against  the  unprotected  one,  for  if  this  were  not  done 
the  whole  would  tumble  down.  It  need  not  be  remarked 
for  the  benefit  of  book  compositors,  but  it  may  be  for 
that  of  news  compositore  who  have  never  been  employed 
in  a  book  oflace,  that  the  type  is  dry.  No  water  is  ap- 
plied by  the  sponge  or  in  any  other  way  during  the  whole 
of  the  make-up.  When  one  page  has  its  cord  oflf  the 
next  interior  one  is  divested  of  its  string,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  done,  taking  pains  to  keep  the  furniture  well 
against  the  matter.  Before  any  page  is  untied,  however, 
the  imposition  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if 
any  page  is  out  of  place.  A  mistake  can  easily  be  recti- 
fied then,  but  it  will  take  much  time  later  on.  The  quoins 
are  inserted  and  the  locking  up  is  completed.  See  Im- 
position, Locking  Up,  Margin  and  Tying  Up.  A  well 
made  up  form  should  have  the  pages  parallel  to  each 
other  at  the  same  distance  throughout,  and  all  intervals 
alike,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  large  page.  It  will 
sometimes  happen  that  a  table  or  a  cut  is  too  large  to  go 
in  the  space  given  to  other  pages.    It  cannot  be  cut  down . 
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The  furniture  margin,  therefore,  is  cut  away  on  each  of 
the  four  sides,  so  that  the  apparent  centre  of  the  cut  is 
where  the  centre  of  a  type  page  would  have  been. 

In  newspapera  the  plans  adopted  are  different.  What- 
ever the  size  of  the  journal,  each  page  is  made  up  as  a 
whole.  Matter  may  run  over  from  another  page,  but 
independent  of  this  there  is  very  little  relation  between 
one  part  and  another.  Many  special  newspapers,  as  for 
instance  the  religious  and  trade  papera,  have  small  pa^es 
containing  three  ordinary  columns  of  type  or  two  wide 
ones.  From  these  they  mount  up  to  four  columns  on  a 
page,  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  or  five  columns,  the 
former  size  of  Bonnei^s  Ledger ;  but  whatever  the  news- 
paper may  be  the  matter  in  one  part  bears  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  matter  in  another  part.  A  multitude  of 
observers  and  chroniclera  record  what  they  have  to  say, 
and  each  makes  his  account  complete.  There  may,  in- 
deed, be  some  reference  to  a  previous  day  with  the  same 
newspaper  or  to  another  article  in  the  same  issue.  Other 
than  this  there  is  no  connection.  The  Columbus  celebra- 
tion for  each  day  is  complete ;  so  is  the  report  of  crimes 
and  accident,  and  so  is  the  money  market.  Convenience 
dictates  their  present  positions  in  newspapera,  but  the 
reader  would  learn  as  much  if  the  crimes  were  on  the  last 
page,  the  money  market  on  the  firat  and  the  editorials 
after  the  crimes.  On  the  largest  American  newspapers 
one  hundred  men  are  required  to  put  the  matter  mto 
type,  these  men  setting  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hun- 
dred galleys  a  day.  The  problem  of  the  foreman  is  how 
he  can  keep  back  some  kinds  of  matter  until  late  in  the 
evening,  and  still  put  the  paper  together  without  fail. 
Every  appliance  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Quantities  of 
type  are  bought ;  there  are  sorts  in  abundance :  galleys 
are  counted  by  hundreds,  and  there  is  every  convenience 
for  proving,  correcting  and  storing.  No  proof  is  taken 
after  the  matter  is  emptied  in,  and  an  error  not  corrected 
in  the  gjilley  passes  through  the  paper. 

The  first  part  made  up  is  the  advertisements.  As  a 
rule  these  are  placed  on  the  inside  pages,  only  those  be- 
in^  on  the  fifth  and  eighth  pages  which  bear  an  extra 
pnce.  As  the  advertisements  are  given  out  by  the  copy- 
cutter  they  are  roughly  classified,  and  it  becomes  the 
business  of  the  make-up  to  do  this  more  thoroughly.  A 
proof  lies  alongside  of  each  galley  which  he  is  preparing, 
perhaps  quoined  in.  He  places  the  advertisements  m 
alphabetical  order,  if  that  is  the  custom  of  the  paper, 
and  puts  those  of  like  kinds,  whether  on  one  galley  or 
another,  in  their  proper  situation  and  under  their  own 
heading.  He  may  perhaps  have  twenty  galleys  up  at 
once.  The  matter  is  transposed  from  the  one  which  fur- 
nished the  proof  to  othera,  and  as  far  as  possible  each 
column  is  made  up  on  a  galley,  and  is  there  justified. 
Of  course,  to  remove  the  contents  of  this  galley  to  the 
form  is  a  matter  of  only  five  or  six  handfuls.  All  the 
other  work  is  done.  Those  which  are  to  take  positions 
on  the  eighth  page  are  placed  in  the  form,  and  so  are 
those  on  each  of  the  other  pages  where  an  extra  price  is 
asked.  The  wants  are  classified  as  much  as  may  be,  and 
so  are  all  the  other  small  advertisements.  By  9  o'clock 
on  most  newspapera,  and  by  8  o'clock  on  many,  the  ad- 
vertisements are  completed  so  far  as  they  have  come  in. 
It  is  a  rule  in  large  newspapera  to  give  the  make-up  of  a 
particular  class  of  matter  to  one  or  two  men,  who  begin 
on  it  early  and  work  until  it  is  concluded,  when  they  are 
transferred  to  other  duty.  Some  miscellaneous  matter, 
including  book  reviews,  has  been  set  in  the  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  an  editorial  or  two.  These  are  arranged  as 
far  as  possible  on  galleys,  although  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific inatt43r  may  be  emptied  into  their  appropriate  pages. 
The  next  matter  to  be  set  after  advertisements  is  tbe 
financial,  including  the  markets.  This  is  plain  sailing. 
As  soon  as  they  are  complete  they  can  be  made  up  with 
the  advertisements  which  fill  out  the  pages.  Thus  little 
by  little  the  indispensable  subsidiaiy  matter  is  in  tlie 
forms,  and  the  matter  is  locked  up.  Plates  are  not  made, 
however,  until  a  late  hour,  for  interesting  late  news  may 
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necessitate  a  change.  At  11  o'clock,  or  half-past  11,  how- 
ever, the  night  editor  is  generally  able  to  tell  what  is  to 
J)e  in  the  paper.  He  selects  from  the  mass  of  interesting 
matter  that  which  appears  to  be  most  striking.  One  part 
of  this  begins  the  first  column  of  the  first  page ;  another 
the  third  column ;  still  another  the  fifth,  and  the  last  the 
seventh  column.  Thej  are  not,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  the  paper,  but  they  are  those  concern- 
ing which  people  will  have  the  most  curiosity.  Lesser 
articles  fill  the  remainder  of  the  page.  If  one  subject 
requires  much  space  it  will  generally  begin  on  the  last 
column  and  run  over  to  the  second  page.  If  there  are 
two  such,  a  little  note  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  col- 
umns says :  "  For  continuation  see  page  5."  This  page 
is  held  back  for  some  considerable  time,  for  there  may 
be  important  events  which  are  not  known  until  later 
than  1  or  even  2  o'clock.  The  test  of  this  is  the  decree 
of  interest.  Had  Cassius  M.  Clay,  a  well  known  Ken- 
tucky politician,  been  assassinated  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebelhon,  newspapers  being  then  conducted  as  now,  this 
would  have  secured  a  spretS  head  on  the  first  page ;  but 
had  there  been  equally  important  matter  on  the  remainder 
of  the  page,  and  Horace  Greeley,  a  much  more  important 
man,  been  killed.  Clay  would  have  been  thrown  out, 
placed  on  an  inside  page,  and  Greeley  would  have  taken 
his  place.  The  takmg-ofT  of  Lincoln  would  have  given 
that  the  first  column,  and  there  would  have  been  no  other 
matter  on  the  first  page,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  attempted  murder  of  Seward.  Some  unimportant 
matter  cannot  be  curtailed,  as  for  instance,  court  calen- 
dars ;  but  when  important  news  comes  in  late  at  night 
and  requires  much  space  most  subordinate  matter  is  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  it.  This  is  done  chiefly  in  mis- 
cellaneous, local  and  ordinary  telegraph  news.  Wash- 
ington dispatches  are  rarely  curtailra,  nor  are  the  articles 
of  the  dramatic  and  musical  editors,  but  the  latter  are 
frcc^uently  laid  over.  The  editorials  are  enumerated  on 
a  slip  of  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  managing  editor, 
with  the  length  in  tenths  of  a  column.  From  this  he 
decides  what  articles  shall  go  in,  and  their  order. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  task  of  the  make-up  or  make- 
ups is  difficult.  The  editor  has  an  amount  of  copy  which 
he  can  partly  control,  but  not  completely.  Speaking 
algebraically,  he  has  of  known  quantities  a,  or  editorials ; 
6,  or  financial ;  and  c,  market  or  court  reports.  These  he 
cannot  compress.  He  has  m,  or  advertisements,  which 
will  probably  be  the  same  to-day  as  vesterday,  but  still 
may  not  be.  He  has  then  in  addition  local  matter,  repre- 
sented by  u;  ordinary  telegraphic  reports,  represented 
by  v;  foreign  intelligence,  shown  by  w ;  and  miscel- 
lany, X,  Allotting  a  certain  number  of  columns  to  each, 
as  he  does  early  in  the  evening  or  afternoon,  he  finds 
that  he  must  leave  all  of  his  plans  unsettled  for  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  will  be  reported  between  sunset  and 
three  in  the  morning.  These  may  be  called  y,  important 
matters,  which  must  be  given,  and  z,  very  important  mat- 
ters, whjch  must  be  given  with  the  greatest  fullness  pos- 
sible. The  question  for  him,  therefore,  each  day  is  as  to 
the  probable  magnitude  of  each  of  these  factors.  He 
has  a-^b-\-e  as  constant  quantities,  varying  little ;  m 
may  vary  considerably,  but  can  be  foretold  pretty  nearly. 
Add  to  these  u-^f>-\-w+x,  each  varying  largely,  and  all, 
except  X,  of  much  value  to  the  paper,  and  the  task  is 
diflicult.  From  the  space  which  these  occupy  must  al- 
ways be  subtracted  that  which  will  be  nece8sar3r  for  y 
and  z.  All  this  is  done  late  at  night,  under  circum- 
stances which  admit  of  no  delay,  either  by  the  editor  or 
the  printer. 

Forms  are  now  generally  made  up  flat.  Formerly, 
when  the  type  itself  went  to  press,  the  matter  was  put 
upon  turtles,  a  curved  bed,  with  column  ryles  thick  at  the 
top  and  thin  at  the  bottom.  The  dash  and  advertising 
rules  were  curved  both  at  the  bottom  and  the  top.  But 
since  paper  stereotyping  has  been  introduced  flat  beds 
have  been  used  for  making  up.  The  chase  is  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  thickness  all  around,  and  the  locking  up 


is  done  by  means  of  screws.  The  headings  are  of  solid 
pieces  of  metal,  the  name  of  the  newspaper  on  each  page 
being  electrotyped  with  solid  backing.  The  heading  of 
the  paper  is  also  solid.    In  making  up  the  head  of  the 

Sage  is  towards  the  workman,  and  nis  left  hand  is  at  the 
rst  column  of  the  page.  He  deposits  at  the  head,  against 
the  rule,  a  nonpareil  or  pearl  slug,  and  then  empties  in 
matter  until  the  column  is  about  full.  The  column  rule 
is  placed  against  it,  another  slug  is  put  against  the  head 
of  the  page  and  the  matter  is  deposited  there.  The  third 
and  other  columns  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  until 
the  last,  which  is  at  the  workman's  right  hand.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  column  is  a  slug.  The  sidestick  and  foot- 
stick  are  pressed  up  against  the  matter,  the  screws  are 
turned  and  the  form  is  planed  down.  Before  this  is  done, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  the  matter  is  carefully  Justified. 
In  pages  where  some  of  the  matter  can  be  put  m,  the  re- 
mainoer  waiting,  the  column  rules  are  first  inserted,  the 
slugs  holding  them  up,  and  the  type  is  then  placed  where 
it  is  needed.  These  chases  and  rules  have  also  been  so 
contrived  that  the  latter  are  fixtures. 

In  small  daily  papers  employing  from  six  to  twenty 
men  the  forms  generally  go  to  press  on  an  ordinary  cyl- 
inder machine.  The  most  common  method  of  making 
these  up  is  to  have  advertisements  begin  the  first  page, 
followed  by  general  reading  matter.  On  the  second  page 
the  editorial,  a  column  or  two  in  length,  is  found,  fol- 
lowed by  general  news.  The  next  page  has  the  local 
matter  and  the  new  advertising,  and  the  last  page  con- 
tains the  telegraphic  news  and  any  very  late  local  reports. 
Column  rules  on  such  journals  never  should  be  pieced, 
and  the  columns  should  be  very  carefully  justified.    A 

good  plan  to  take  them  off  and  put  them  on  the  stone  is 
y  a  pony  derrick.  Only  metal  should  be  used  in  the 
forms  of  a  daily  paper,  except  for  quoins.  The  make- 
up on  a  weekly  paper  is  very  similar  to  that  on  a  small 
daily,  except  perhaps  as  to  the  classification  of  matter. 
The  common  country  weekly  has  a  story  on  its  first  page ; 
on  its  second  the  editorial.  The  third  contains  the  local 
matter,  and  on  the  fourth  is  agricultural  or  religious  mis- 
cellany. When  there  is  little  capital  the  first  side,  con- 
sisting of  the  first  and  fourUi  pages,  is  worked  two  or 
three  days  before  the  second  side,  so  that  the  type  can 
be  distributed  and  the  same  chases  and  furniture  used. 
See,  for  remarks  upon  some  kinds  of  special  composition 
used  in  books,  under  Subsidiary  Matter. 

Makulator  (Ger.). — Waste  paper. 

Makolaturbogen  (Ger.). — Waste  sheets. 

Mai  asiento  (Sp.).— Out  of  level  (said  of  the  rollers 
or  any  portion  of  a  press). 

Mallet. — A  wooden  hammer,  employed  in  planing 
down  and  locking  up.    In 
England  the  head  is  square, 
but  in  America  it  is  round. 

Maltese  Cross.— A  re- 
ligious sign  ;  thus :  4*- 

Mame,  Alfred,  head 
of  a  large  printing-office  in 
Tours,  France,  founded  by 
Amand  Mame  about  the  mallet. 

end  of  the  last  century.    He 

took  his  nephew,  Ernest  Mame,  into  partnership,  and  in 
18d3  his  eldest  son,  Alfred,  who  became  in  1845  sole  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  largest  printing-offices  in  the  world. 
Printing,  binding  and  publishing  are  carried  on.  A  score 
of  years  ago  there  were  thirty  steam-presses,  capable  of 
turning  out  twenty  thousand  volumes  a  day.  Over  a 
thousand  hands  are  employed.  The  books  produced  arc 
chiefly  religious. 

Manata  (Ital.).— A  handful. 

Mancha  (Sp.). — Mark  made  by  a  projecting  space  or 
quadrat  in  the  fonn  when  printing. 

Manchego  (Sp.). — A  jocular  term  for  an  out  or  a 
doublet. 
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Manohester. — Manchester  in  England  does  much 
printing.  The  first  book  known  to  have  been  issued 
there  was  a  volume  of  mathematical  lectures  by  John 
Jackson  in  1719.  It  was  printed  by  Roger  Adams  and 
sold  by  William  Clayton.  Prior  to  this,  however,  that 
town  harbored  certain  printers  who  attacked  the  English 
Church  under  the  title  of  Martin  Marprelate.  While 
the  men  were  working  in  1588  upon  More  Work  for  the 
Cooper  the  press,  with  the  unfinished  sheets,  was  seized 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  sent  to  London,  while  the 
craftsmen  were  imprisoned.  Since  1719  there  has  been 
a  continual  succession  of  printers,  now  amounting  to 
many  score,  and  some  with  large  oflices.  Newspapers 
have  been  very  important  in  this  centre,  and  there  are 
now  fifty  or  sixty  periodicals  issued  there,  including 
several  dailies. 

Mandar  (8p.). — Said  of  a  page  or  form  which,  on  ac- 
count of  bad  justification,  is  twisted  or  from  which  the 
letters  drop  out. 

Mandrin  (8p.). — Roller  core. 

Manecilla  (Sp.).— Hand,  index  (J^W). 

Manifold  Paper. — Carbonized  paper,  made  to  be 
very  thin  and  semi-transparent,  and  laid  between  sheets 
of  black  paper.  By  writing  upon  the  topmost  of  several 
of  such  sheets  a  number  of  copies  is  made  simultane- 
ously. The  writing  is  done  with  a  stylus  or  hard  pencil 
with  a  blimt  point. 

Manlja  (Sp.). — Rounce,  the  wooden  part  of  the  crank 
of  a  hand-press. 

Manilla  Paper. — Paper  made  from  old  rope,  gunny, 
iute  and  kindred  material.  It  is  very  strong  and  tough, 
but  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish  brown  color.  Inferior 
grades  are  made  with  an  admixture  of  wood  and  other 
cheaper  stock.  One  gnide  known  as  "bogus"  manilla 
has  little  or  none  of  the  class  of  fibre  from  which  the  best 
kinds  of  manilla  paper  are  made. 

Maniqui  (Sp.). — Scheme  or  schedule  showing  the 
quantity  and  sorts  contained  in  a  given  font  of  type. 

ManlTGlle  (Fr.). — The  rounce. 

Mano  (Sp.). — Quire  (of  paper). 

Mantilla  (Sp.).— Blanket  (of  press). 

Manubrio  (Sp.). — Crank  (of  press). 

Manuscript. — Written  words,  and  therefore  written 
copy  for  printers.  The  original  writing  in  the  Greek, 
Latm  and  Oriental  languages  was  very  formal.  Every 
cliaracter  was  large  and  required  considenible  time  to 
draw  or  paint  it ;  but  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  less  formal  method  of  writing  was  intro- 
duced. As  much  of  the  letter  was  taken  as  was  neces- 
sary to  identify  it  and  no  more.  By  the  tenth  century 
majuscules,  or  the  formal  letters,  were  chiefly  used  as  cap- 
itals or  for  decoration.  This  was  the  only  method  of  pre- 
serving the  knowledge  of  one  generation  so  that  it  could 
be  us^  by  the  next.  In  Europe,  as  late  as  the  second 
Jialf  of  the  fourteenth  century,  remarks  Ilessels,  every 
book  (including  school  and  pniyer  books)  and  every  pub- 
lic and  private  document,  proclamation,  bull,  letter,  &c., 
was  written  by  band ;  all  figures  and  pictures,  even  play- 
ing-Ciirds  and  images  of  saints,  were  drawn  with  the  pen 
or  painted  with  a  bnish.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there 
already  existed  a  kind  of  book  trade.  The  organization 
of  universities  as  well  as  that  of  large  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments was  at  that  time  incomplete,  especially  in 
Italy,  Frjince  and  Germany,  without  a  staff  of  scribes 
and  transcribers  (scriptores),  illuminators,  lenders,  sellers 
and  custodians  of  books  (stationarii  librorum,  librarii)  and 
pergamentarii,  that  is,  persons  who  prepared  and  sold  the 
vellum  or  parchment  required  for  books  and  documents. 
The  books  supplied  were  for  the  most  part  legal,  theo- 
logical and  educational.  They  are  calculated  to  have 
amounted  to  above  one  hundred  different  works.  As  no 
book  or  document  was  approved  unless  it  had  some  or- 
namented and  illuminated  initials  or  capital  letters  there 
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was  no  want  of  illuminators.  The  workmen,  scribes  and 
transcribers  were,  perhaps  without  exception,  calligm- 
phers,  and  the  illuminators  for  the  most  part  were  artists. 
Beautifully  written  and  richly  illuminated  manuscripts 
on  vellum  became  objects  of  luxury  which  were  eagerly 
bought  and  treasured  up  by  princes  and  people  of  dis- 
tinction. Burgundy  of  the  nfteenth  century,  with  its 
rich  literature,  its  wealthy  towns,  its  love  for  art  and 
its  school  of  painting,  was  in  this  respect  the  centre  of 
Europe,  and  the  libraries  of  its  dukes  at  Brussels,  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  &c..  contained  more  than  three  thou- 
sand beautifully  illumimited  manuscripts.  In  speaking 
of  the  writing  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  and 
two  preceding  centuries  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  in 
each  country  between  at  least  four  different  classes  of 
writing,  and  two  of  tliese  must  be  again  divided  each  into 
two  classes.  All  these  different  kinds  of  writing  were  in 
the  first  instance  taken  as  models  for  such  portions  of 
text  as  were  intended  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  figures 
in  block-books,  and  afterwards  as  models  for  the  types 
used  in  the  printing  of  books  and  documents. 

1 .  The  book  hand,  that  is.  the  ordinary  writing  of  theo- 
logical, legal  and  devotional  books,  was  employed  by 
the  official  transcribers  of  the  universities  and  churches. 
These  men  had  received  a  more  or  less  learned  education, 
and  consequently  w^rote  or  transcribed  books  witli  a  cer- 
tain pretense  of  understanding  them  and  of  being  able 
to  write  with  greater  rapidity  Uian  the  ordinary  calligra- 
pher.  Hence  their  writing  may  be  called  the  current  or 
cursive  book  hand,  of  which  a  good  many  illustrations 
may  be  found.  Quite  distinct  from  this  current  writing, 
and  much  clearer  and  more  distinct,  is  the  upright  or  set 
book  hand,  which  was  employed  by  some  writers  who 
worked  for  universities  and  churches,  and  also  by  a  good 
many  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  worked  in  large 
cities  and  commercial  towns  for  schools  and  the  people  m 
general  without  university  connection.  2.  In  the  church 
hand  (Gothic  or  black-letter)  were  produced  transcripts 
of  the  Bible,  missals,  psalters  and  other  works  intended 
for  use  in  cliurches  and  private  places  of  worship.  This 
w^riting  we  may  again  subdivide  into  two  classes,  the 
ornamental  or  calligraphic  writing,  found  exclusively  in 
books  intended  for  use  in  churches  or  for  the  private  use 
of  wealthy  and  distinguished  persons,  and  the  ordinary 
upright  or  set  church  liand,  employed  for  less  ornament- 
al and  less  expensive  books.  3.  The  letter  hand  mav 
be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  the  set  literary  book 
hand  and  the  set  literary  church  hand,  and  to  differ  but 
little  from  either.  It  was  employed  in  all  public  docu- 
ments of  the  nature  of  a  letter.  4.  The  court  or  charter 
hand  was  used  for  charters,  title-deeds,  papal  bulls,  &c. 

Dypold  Laber  (Lauber),  a  teacher  and  transcriber  at 
Ilagenau,  in  Germany,  is  known  to  have  carried  on  a  busy 
trade  in  manuscripts  just  about  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  printing.  His  prospectuses,  in  handwriting  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  announce  that  what- 
ever books  people  wish  to  have,  large  or  small,  **  geistlich 
Oder  weltlich,  hllbsch  gemolt,"  are  all  to  be  foimd  at 
Dypold  Lauber's,  the  scribe.  He  had  in  stock  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum ;  poetical  works  Q^arcival,  Tristan,  Freidank) : 
romances  of  chivalry.  Biblical  and  legendary  works  (A 
Rhymed  Bible ;  a  Psalter,  Latin  and  German  ;  Episteln 
una  Evangelien  durch  das  Jor,  Vita  Christy,  Das  gantze 
Passional,  winterteil  und  summerteil) ;  devotional  books 
(Die  zehn  Gebot  mit  Glosen,  small  Bette-Bilcher),  and 
books  for  the  people  (Gute  bewehrte  Artznien-Bl\cher. 
or  Gemolte  Loss-Bllcher,  that  is,  fortune-telling  books). 
The  lower  educational  books  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  the  Abecedaria,  containing  the  alphabet,  the  Lord's 
Prjiyer,  the  Creed  and  one  or  two  prayers ;  the  Donatus, 
a  short  Latin  grammar  extracted  from  the  work  of  ^^lius 
Donatus,  a  Roman  grannnarian  of  the  fourth  centurj', 
and  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  school  ordinance  of  Bautzen 
of  1418 ;  the  boctrinale,  a  Latin  grammar  in  leonine  verse, 
compiled  by  Alexander  Gallus,  a  minorite  of  Brittany  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Logic  of  Petrus  Hispanus, 
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used  in  the  teaching  of  logic  and  dialectics ;  and  Dio- 
nysius  Cato's  Distichu  de  Moribus,  and  its  supplement 
called  Facetus,  with  the  Floretus  of  St.  Bernard,  used  in 
the  teaching  of  morals.  As  helps  to  the  clergy  in  their 
attempts  to  educate  the  lower  classes  and  as  a  means  of 
assisting  and  promoting  private  devotion  there  were  pic- 
ture-books accompanied  with  an  easy  explanatory  text, 
for  the  most  part  representations  of  the  mystic  relation 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  Among  these 
books  the  Biblia  Pauperum  stands  first.  It  represents 
pictorially  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  there  exist 
manuscripts  of  it  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
some  cuises  beautifully  illuminated.  A  richly  illummat- 
ed  manuscript  of  it,  executed  in  the  Netherlands  about 
1400,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  fragments  of  one 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  remotlcling  and  develop- 
ment of  this  work  is  the  Specuhnn  Humanffi  Sal  vationis,  a 
work  in  rhyme  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  in  forty- 
five  chapters  represents  tlie  Bible  history  interwoven 
with  mariolatry  and  legend.  Of  this  work  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  and  Arsenal  Library  each  possess  a 
manuscript  composed  in  1324,  whereas  the  British  Mu- 
seum has  nine  numuscripts  (six  binng  illuminated)  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  written  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Geniiany,  France  and  England,  one  bearing  the 
distinct  date  1^79  and  another  that  of  1436.  A  work  of 
a  similar  nature  is  the  Apocaly psis,  of  which  at  least  two 
recensions  with  illustnitions  may  be  pointed  out.  One 
gives  the  text  jis  we  know  it.  Other  devotional  works 
are  the  Ars  Moriendi  and  the  Antichrist. 

The  writing  of  manuscripts  did  not  cease  with  the  in- 
troduction of  printing.  The  scribes  kept  on  with  their 
work,  which  was  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  con- 
temporary printing.  The  px?ater  cheapness  of  printing, 
and  the  absolute  confomnty  of  every  copy  to  the  first 
produced,  finally  caused  the  cessation  of  this  occupation. 
Scribes  who  were  brought  up  to  the  calling  beciime  en- 
grossers for  lawyers  and  copyists  for  those  who  did  not 
write  a  fair  hand.     Many  became  printers. 

Since  the  introduction  of  printing  the  writing  hand  of 
every  nation  hjis  much  changed.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to-iiay  to  decipher,  without  special  study,  the 
miinuscripts  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Even  within  a  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  change.  The  n)und,  fair  hand  of 
Washington  and  Hancock  has  become  very  much  com- 
pressed and  distorted,  and  some  letters  have  acciuired 
new  forms,  as  for  instance,  the  concluding  d.  The  liand- 
writing  of  to^lay  is  generally  bad.  For  this  rcjison,  and 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  good  punctuation  and  capital- 
izing, it  is  reganled  in  l>ook  otFices  as  more  dilllcult  work 
than  reprint,  and  bears  a  higher  price  in  nearly  all  scales. 
In  New  York  this  advance  is  three  cents  a  thousand  ems. 
L^nfortunately,  employing  printers  do  not  generally  add 
enough  to  the  prices  which  they  charge  to  nuike  up  for 
the  extra  expense  incurred  after  the  work  has  left  the 
compositor.  They  ask  for  the  reprint  a  certain  sum, 
the  price  of  the  workman  and  from  two-thirds  to  seven- 
eighths  added  to  meet  the  cost  of  proof-reading,  make- 
up, superintendence,  rent,  light  and  so  on ;  but  if  the 
compositor  charges  three  cents  more  they  only  add  that 
much,  and  many  employers  do  not  even  aad  this  amount. 
They  make  the  charges  for  manuscript  and  reprint  the 
same,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  is  very  marked. 
The  proof-reader  can  only  correct  three-fourths  as  much 
in  manuscript  as  reprint  in  a  given  time  ;  there  is  a  much 
greater  amount  of  superintendence ;  composition  moves 
much  more  slowly,  and  tlie  author's  return  proof  will 
average  a  week  before  it  is  in  hand,  while  on  reprint  a 
book  can  go  to  press  within  a  day  from  the  time  enough 
matter  is  on  the  galleys.  Thus  in  a  long-primer  book 
on  reprint  copy  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  enough 
for  each  man  employed,  while  on  manuscript  a  hundred 
and  fifty  poimds  more  must  be  added  to  allow  for  the 
proofs  which  are  out.  In  reality,  works  in  manuscript 
should  be  charpKl  for  at  eight  to  ten  cents  a  thousand 
more  than  repnnt. 


Authors  should  be  asked  to  make  their  manuscripts 
very  cleitr  and  distinct.  They  obtain  better  proofs  there- 
by, as  well  as  facilitate  the  work.  Proper  names,  if  at  all 
uncommon,  should  be  carefully  written,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  have  them  in  print  characters.  A  considerable 
distance  should  be  left  between  each  of  the  lines  to  allow 
for  additions  or  interlineations,  and  when  a  number  of 
alterations  are  made  close  to  each  other,  striking  out  some 
words  here  and  there  and  putting  in  others,  it  is  better 
to  strike  out  the  whole  and  write  in  all  that  is  required 
in  one  sentence.  If  a  certain  page  is  very  bad  in  this 
way  that  page  ought  to  be  copied.  Manuscript  is  re- 
turnt»d  by  the  author  with  his  first  proof,  and  remains 
with  the  printing-office  until  the  work  is  done  and  the 
book  is  paid  for.  With  the  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  author  or  publisher  it  would  be  easy  to  allege 
errors  and  ask  for  deductions  in  the  bill,  when  the  copy 
could  completely  disprove  the  charge.  Manuscript  is 
best  sent  flat.  Rolled  copy  is  not  desirable.  Typewrit- 
ten manuscript  is  preferable  to  that  done  by  hand,  as  it  is 
cle^ircr.  Books  are  sometimes  printed  ''as  manuscript." 
This  indicates  that  for  convenience  the  author  has  had 
the  work  put  into  type,  not  as  indicating  his  latest  and 
best  thoughts,  or  his  most  complete  knowledge,  but  for 
convenience  and  as  helping  him  to  remember  the  details 
better.  It  has  also  the  value  of  being  an  easy  method  of 
obtaining  the  criticism  of  friends.  George  Bancroft,  for 
instance,  always  put  the  manuscript  of  his  History  of 
the  United  States  into  type  as  he  wrote  it,  and  then  used 
these  proofs  for  the  preparatitm  of  his  copy  at  a  later  date. 
In  the  meantime  the  type  was  distributed. 

Manuscrit  (Fr.). — Manuscript. 

Manoskript  (Qer.). — Copy,  whether  manuscript  or 
reprint. 

ManutluB,  Theobaldus,  a  distinguished  printer  of 
Venice.    See  Aldus. 

Map. — A  representation  of  the  surface  of  the  eartli  or 
any  portion  of  it,  showing  its  mountains,  wat(»r-courses 
and  towns,  and  giving  other  information.  ^  It  differs  from 
views  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  persptnitive.  Each  part 
is  upon  the  same  scale,  wliatever  that  may  be.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  in  maps  dniwn  upon  Mercator's  and 
some  similar  projections,  where  in  the  effort  to  represent 
upon  a  plane  surface  a  spherical  object  the  {)olar  parts 
are  unduly  large  as  compared  with  the  equatorial.  Slaps 
have  been  in  use  from  the  most  remote  times.  It  is  even 
probable  that  they  were  drawn  before  writing  was  in- 
venteti,  as  their  value  would  be  apparent  to  any  clear- 
headed man,  even  if  a  savage.  Enitosthenes  reduced 
map-drawing  to  a  regular  system.  He  introduced  into 
his  maps  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude,  which  he  accom- 
plishcHi  by  tracing  a  line  over  certstin  places  where  the 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  the  same  length. 
This  parallel  extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  moimtains  of  India,  passing  tlirough  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  Other  landmarks  were  established  by  later 
geographers,  who  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
eartli  was  a  globe,  although  it  was  believetl  to  be  con- 
sidembly  smaller  than  we  now  know  it  to  be.  Colum- 
bus, for  instance,  thought  that  the  thn^e  thousand  miles 
he  was  to  sail  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  eastern  shore 
of  Asia.  Map  making  and  printing  became  common  at 
the  same  time  that  type  printing  extended  itself,  and 
there  are  a  multitude  of  good  maps  in  old  books.  With- 
in the  last  century  many  governments  have  had  prepared 
for  them  maps  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  country 
which  they  represent,  and  some  of  these  are  on  a  very 
minute  scale.  The  survey  of  Great  Britain  may  be  taken 
as  one.  In  one  of  the  series  of  maps  there  published  every 
house  or  bam  in  country  districts  is  shown.  The  best 
map  of  any  large  portion  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile. 

Maps  are  terrestrial,  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
being  shown  upon  them ;  marine,  usually  known  as 
cliarts,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  given ;  and  celestial, 
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showing  the  stars  and  the  planetary  system,  or  sdj  part      kind  in  America,  is  to  take  a  Bteel  plate,  upon  which  wax 
»(>k».n     Ti.™.  -«  .i.n  „h,.or~.i  _....  la^kiKKin., .,«...«      fg  ]^j(j_    Tiig  room  is  heated  to  nmety  dexrees.  which  i« 
necessary  in  onlcr  to  render  the  wax  suffldeutly  pliable. 


may  be  geological,  mineraiogical,  botanical,  or  In  fact  of      It  is  a  composition  of  beeswax  and  some  hardenbig  nit,- 

"  ■"      -  -' -■  •--'--' ■--'  's.    The  coating  spread  upon  the  plate  is  in  some 

of  no  gTe«t«r  thickness  than  a  sheet  of  |Mper,  but 
len  it  u  the  eighth  of  an  inch.    Pen-and-ink  draw- 


any  form.  A  map  could  be  constructed,  for  instance, 
showing  the  diBtributiuD  of  horses  throughout  the  worid 
or  the  prevalence  of  leprosy. 

The  printing  of  maps  can  be  done  upon  any  plan, 
lithographic,  copperplate  or  letter-press,  tne  latterelther  tors.  The  hair-lines  are  drawn  with  sharp-p 
eDKTHveu  or  process.  In  lithograpbT  the  drawing  can  struments  by  the  aid  of  stral^ht-edgcfl.  Tbe  dotted  lines 
eiuer  be  on  the  stone  or  on  paper,  thence  being  tiana-  indicating  county  or  township  boundaries  are  made  with 
ferred,  and  in  copperplate  or  steel-plate  work  the  deugn  little  wheels,  on  whose  narrow  edges  arc  cut  the  figure  to 
is  incised.    The  latter  is  moet  costly,  but  at  the  same     be  Impressed.    AU  crooked  lines  are  made  hy  baod  and 


in  othen  it 

IngB  of  the  work  to  t>e  executed  are  given  to  the  open- 


time  gives  the  best  results,  aa  the  faintest  lines  can  be 
shown  as  well  as  the  broadest  and  heaviest  marks.  It 
is  hIbo  the  mciBt  easily  correct«^l.  Lithography  Is  the 
cheapest  practical  method  of  getting  good  maps,  many 
of  which  are  of  excellent  ijuality.  Process  work  is  In- 
distinct and  la  difllcult  lo  pnnt  rapidly  on  ordinary  paper. 
One  method  of  making  maps  Is  that  known  as  the  wax 
process,  in  which  a  plute  of  glass  or  highly  polished 
metal  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  wai.  Upon  it  a  de- 
sign is  drawn,  and  cither  by  a  needle  or  graver  the  lines 
It  through  to  the  glass.    Letters  are  made  by  stamp- 


n  the  face  of  the  electrotype.    The  method  used  in  Rand, 
HcNally  &  Co.'s,  In  Chicago,  the  largest  bouse  of  thla 


require  an  artist's  eye.  The  names  of  towns,  rivers  and 
countries  arc  stamped  into  the  wax  with  type,  letter  bjr 
letter.  Every  impression  must  cut  through  the  wax  to 
the  polished  steel  plate  beneath,  for  the  map  ie  made  face 
down.  When  all  of  the  lines  and  letters  are  ready  the 
wax  is  pbkccd  under  a  coolertemperature,  which  hardens 
it.  The  wax  is  then  covered  with  black-lead,  and  the 
steel  plate  with  its  waxen  coat  is  suspended  In  an  elec- 
trotyping  solution.  Where  the  material  has  been  cut 
through  IB  the  face  of  the  map. 

Ih-inhold's  method  is  to  take  a  polished  copperplate 
and  coat  it  with  ii  solution  of  sulphite  of  potassium  in 
order  to  get  a  thin  flim  of  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  Otherwise  the  copper  from  the  electric  current 
will  deposit  directly  agamst  the  plate  and  form  a  part 
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of  it.  Four  ounces  of  white  beeswax,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Venetian  pitch  and  one  ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc 
are  mixed  toother  and  put  in  a  hot  place  to  melt,  being 
constantljT  stirred.  The  copperplate  is  laid  on  a  hot 
stove,  which  must  be  level,  and  after  the  plate  is  well 
heated  some  of  the  prepared  wax  is  placed  in  the  centre. 
It  spreads  all  over,  ana  should  be  nuuie  to  do  so  evenly 
with  a  comb.  Then  theplate  and  wax  are  taken  off  and 
allowed  to  get  cold.  The  coating  must  be  thin.  The 
drawing  to  be  reproduced  can  be  transferred  to  the  wax 
by  mean^of  transfer-paper  or  by  photography.  The  en- 
graving is  executed  by  sewing-machine  neeales  ground 
around  the  tip.  Rules  are  used  where  there  are  straight 
lines.  The  stamping  of  letters  should  take  place  while 
the  plate  is  warm ;  tne  wax  should  become  tender,  but 
it  should  not  be  hot  enough  to  melt.  An  electrotype  is 
then  made,  blank  spaces  having  been  previously  built  up. 
In  ordinary  letter-press  the  electrotype  plates  em- 
ployed are  oi  two  kinds.  There  is  the  outline  in  black, 
and  the  other  blocks  in  colors.  If  it  is  desired,  for  in- 
stance, to  print  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  United 
States  in  colors,  3Iainc  might  be  represented  in  yellow, 
New  Hampshire  in  red,  Vermont  in  green,  Massachusetts 
in  dark  brown  and  Rhode  Island  in  yellow.  The  yellow 
used  on  3Iaine  would  not  conflict  with  the  use  of  the  same 
color  in  Rhode  Island.  Neither  would  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty with  having  Connecticut  in  the  same  color  as  New 
Hampshire.  The  western  line  of  New  England  would 
therefore  consist  of  Vermont  in  green,  Massachusetts  in 
dark  brown  and  Connecticut  in  red.  New  York  would 
req^iiire  some  color  which  would  contrast  with  all  three. 
This  might  be  in  yellow,  but  there  is  a  part  of  Long 
Island  very  near  to  Rhode  Island  which  would  make  it 
seem  as  if  the  latter  State  were  a  part  of  New  York.  It 
would  consequently  be  better  to  put  New  York  in  blue. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  four  or  five  colors  are  required. 
If  the  tinting  is  done  on  the  press  the  form  must  go  on 
four  or  five  times,  in  addition  to  once  for  the  outline.  In 
this  case  it  has  generally  been  found  expedient  to  have 
some  light  lines  drawn  in  a  different  way  for  each  color, 
as  giving  more  plainness  to  the  design.  It  marks  tiie 
diflfercnce  very  emphatically.  3Iuch  of  the  work  of  this 
kind  is  done  by  stencils.  There  is  a  different  stencil  for 
each  color,  and  a  large  number  of  sheets  can  be  made 
ready  in  an  hour.   Water-colors  can  be  employed  in  this. 

Map  TtP^* — It  has  always  been  thought  by  com- 
positors that  if  a  way  could  tie  devised  for  casting  map 
type  in  such  a  manner  that  the  different  characters  could 
l)e  joined,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  printing 
community.  But  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are 
too  great  to  give  a  really  satisfactory  result.  A  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  Brcitkopf  &  Hflrtel  in  Leipsic 
brought  out  a  map  composed  with  type  cast  on  purpose, 
a  reproduction  of  which  is  shown  on  a  slightly  smaller 
scale.  A  careful  examination  of  it  will  show  the  details, 
as  the  joinings  of  the  lines  are  easy  to  be  discovered.  It 
is  apparently  all  type  and  justified  with  type,  the  slight 
deviations  which  exist  in  parallelism  probably  being  oc- 
casioned where  the  characters  bound  against  each  other. 
Near  these  places  pieces  of  paper  and  thin  wooden 
wedges  were  applied  to  make  the  form  lift.  The  neces- 
sity of  having  such  characters  h^is  passed  away  with  the 
introduction  of  process  printing.  Such  a  map  would 
take  a  man  three  or  four  days  to  set  after  it  was  drawn ; 
by  process  it  could  be  immediately  copied.  A  little  more 
care  would  be  necessary  in  the  lettering  only.  Map  type 
is  made  by  one  foundry  in  the  United  States,  but  of  a 
plainer  and  ruder  character  than  given  by  Breitkopf. 

Mappa,  Adam  Gerard,  the  earliest  type-founder 
of  New  York,  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Doomick,  in  Hainault,  a  province  of  Belgium,  on  Decem- 
ber 1, 1754.  He  was  the  son  of  Adam  Corneille  Mappa 
and  Sophia  Termeulen.  He  entered  the  military  service 
when  a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  and  on  June  23, 1768,  he 
was  gazetted  as  ensign  in  the  First  Regiment  Orange- 


Nassau.  He  became  lieutenant  on  January  81, 1771 ,  and 
left  the  army  in  October,  1780.  About  that  time  he  mar- 
ried Anne  Adriana  Paspoort,  who  bore  him  four  children. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Walloon  Church  at  Delft  in  the 
years  1783  and  1784.  While  still  in  service  at  Qroningen 
Mappa  bought  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  type- 
foundry  of  Yoskens  &  Clerk,  at  Amsterdam,  paying  lor 
it  at  a  valuation  for  the  whole  of  18,000  francs.  He  had 
the  intention  of  associating  with  himself  Wybo  Tijnje, 
a  newspaper  publisher  at  Delft,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  partnership  was  carried  into  effect.  Therc  were  im- 
portant political  troubles  in  Holland  in  1787,  in  which 
Mappa  took  an  important  part,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  forced  him  to  come  to  this  country.  In  1792  his 
name  appears  in  the  New  York  Directory  as  carrying  on 
business  in  that  city  as  a  type-founder  at  No.  22  Green- 
wich street.  His  business  was  evidently  not  very  large, 
and  in  1795,  when  Binnv  &  Ronaldson  proposed  to  begin 
their  foundiy  in  Philadelphia,  he  entered  their  employ- 
ment, remaining  with  them  several  years.  MacKellar, 
Smiths  &  Jordan  have  still  a  specimen-book  of  his  pro- 
duction in  Holland,  which  in  many  faces  shows  an  abso- 
lute identity  with  the  earlier  work  of  their  foundry.  The 
type  is  rude  and  much  of  it  is  badly  cut.  About  1800 
he  went  into  the  service  of  the  Holhmd  Land  Company, 
which  at  that  time  owned  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
land  of  Western  New  York  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  time  became  its  general  agent  at  Trcnton,  N.  Y. 
This  company  purchased  the  land  from  New  York  State 
very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  divided  it 
for  sale.    Mappa  died  on  April  15, 1828. 

Mfcqulna  (Sp.). — Machine ;  applied  in  printing  to  all 
presses  other  than  hand-presses,  xhey  are  distinguished 
as  m^quinas  sencillas,  single  or  common  cylinder ;  dobles 
or  de  retiraci6n,  double  cylinder  or  perfecting ;  de  reac- 
cion,  which  print  two  sheets  at  once ;  rotativas,  revolv- 
ing cylinder  or  web  presses.  M6quina  de  plegar,  fold- 
ing-machine. 

liiaquinlsta  (Sp.). — Cylinder  or  machine  pressman. 

liiarbled  Bdges. — The  cut  edges  of  books  after 
being  marbled. 

Marbled  Paper. — ^Paper  upon  which  color  has  been 
placed,  in  imitation  of  marbling,  or  which  really  has  been 
marbled. 

Marbler. — One  who  marbles  paper  and  the  edges  of 
books. 

liiarbllng. — A  method  of  decorating  sheets  of  paper 
or  edges  of  books  by  dipping  them  into  a  vat  upon  which 
has  previously  been  sprinkled  a  variety  of  colors,  which 
form  a  sort  of  pattern.  These  colors  can  be  of  any  kind, 
from  the  loudest  and  brightest  known  down  to  Uie  palest 
and  mildest.  The  chief  use  of  this  art  in  printing  is  in 
decorating  the  interior  of  the  covers  of  a  book  and  that 
part  of  the  two  pages  which  faces  them,  but  it  is  also  used 
for  the  edges  and  sometimes  for  the  outside  of  the  covers. 
It  is  said  that  marbling  was  known  as  early  as  the  year 
1600,  and  that  Mace  Ruette,  a  bookseller  ana  bookbinder 
of  Paris,  is  responsible  for  its  development  there.  The 
Abbe  du  Seuil  was  famous  about  this  time  for  his  good 
marbling,  and  in  1641  Le  Gascon  used  what  was  then 
spoken  of  as  the  "new  and  much  admired  discovery." 
The  art  became  common  in  France  one  hundred  and  mty 
years  ago.  Holland  and  England  employed  the  discov- 
ery almost  from  its  beginning.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  style 
of  ornament,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  driven  out 
by  any  new  discoveries. 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  marbling  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  drops  of  color  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  bath, 
but  do  not  coalesce,  although  they  can  be  drawn  out  or 
intermingled.  This  is  on  account  of  the  peculiar  prepa- 
ration of  the  colors  and  to  the  fact  that  when  they  rest 
upon  water  with  which  a  size  has  been  mixed  they  will 
float.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  and  mineral  colore  are  util- 
ized, with  the  exception  that  the  mercurial  pigments  and 
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some  of  the  others  are  so  heavy  that  their  employment 
is  impracticable.  A  trough  is  prepared  larger  than  any 
sheet  of  paper  wliich  is  hkely  to  be  dipped  into  it.  A 
good  size  for  a  bindery  which  does  not  have  much  of  this 
work  is  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  double  the  length 
and  width  of  the  sheets  to  be  dipped  in  it.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  liquid  used  is  water.  This  is  mixed  with 
decoctions  of  fleaseed,  gum  tragacanth,  slippery  elm  bark 
and  linseed.  The  strongest  is  nejiseed.  Put  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  seed  into  a  crock  and  pour  upon  it  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  it 
aside  for  half  an  hour  and  repe^it  the  stirring,  in  an- 
other half  an  hour  add  another  gallon  of  water,  and  stir 
at  intervals  during  another  hour,  when  it  should  be  set 
aside  to  cool.  When  cold  the  mucilage  is  strained  off. 
It  must  not  be  stirred  when  cold  or  nearly  so,  as  that  pre- 
vents the  seed  from  settling  to  the  bottom,  as  it  should. 
Linseed  is  much  used  for  this  purpose.  The  seed  should 
be  soaked  over  night  in  rain-water  and  then  simmered 
over  a  slow  tire  for  Ave  or  six  hours,  being  stirred  at  in- 
tervals and  closely  watched.  A  modenite  heat  is  enough 
to  extract  the  mucilage,  but  does  not  throw  out  the  oil. 
Three  gallons  of  water  are  used  to  a  pint  of  linseed.  The 
most  important  gum  for  this  purpose  is  gum  tragacanth. 
The  best  is  the  clearest  in  appearance,  and  the  solution 
is  the  most  transparent.  Cut  a  cask  in  two,  and  put  into 
one  part  two  pounds  of  tragacanth.  Upon  this  several 
quarts  of  water  are  poured.  The  next  morning  it  should 
be  well  stirred,  so  tliat  the  lumps  of  swollen  gum  may 
be  broken.  This  should  be  done  for  two  or  three  con- 
secutive days  at  least,  at  intervals,  and  water  must  be 
added,  as  gum  thickens  or  absorbs  it.  Small  quantities 
can  be  prepared  in  ordinary  jars,  such  as  housewives  use 
for  putting  up  fruit.  A  few  tlakes  can  be  put  into  each, 
and  the  remainder  tilled  with  water.  In  a  few  days  it 
will  be  ready,  the  jar  having  been  shaken  at  intervals. 
Gum  hog  is  newer  than  the  other  substances  used,  hav- 
ing first  been  imported  into  the  United  States  about  the 
year  1850.  It  does  not  become  a  mucilage  when  water 
alone  is  applied  to  it.  but  requires  heat  and  alkali  in  ad- 
dition to  effect  tlie  object.  It  contains  both  an  acid  and 
an  astringent  principle,  and  these  must  be  removed  as 
much  as  possible  before  placing  the  gum  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  heat.  A  clean  vessel  is  selected,  into  which 
half  a  pailful  of  rain-water  and  a  pound  of  gum  hog  have 
been  placed.  After  it  has  swelled  up  the  superfluous 
water  should  be  removed  and  a  fresh  lot  added,  and  after 
a  short  time  this  can  be  taken  away.  By  this  means  the 
greater  part  of  the  astringency  and  acidity  is  removed, 
and  tlie  gum  is  ready  to  receive  half  a  pound  of  sal  soda 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  borax,  with  enough  water 
to  permit  the  whole  to  be  simmered  over  a  slow  fire  for 
three  or  four  hours  and  constantly  stirred  to  prevent 
burning.  At  this  time  the  operation  is  complete.  The 
gum  may  be  very  thick,  but  can  be  reduced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  when  wanted.  Carragheen  moss  and  slip- 
pery elm  also  have  been  used  for  a  basis,  and  German 
marblers  have  tried  mercury,  which  holds  up  the  colors 
mechanically.  The  moss  and  slippery  elm  are  prepared 
by  steeping. 

The  colors  are  obtained  already  ground,  or  are  ground 
in  an  ordinary  color-mill.  They  must  be  in  a  very  fine 
stiite  of  division  to  be  used  with  much  success.  They 
are  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  paste  or  pulp  and  twice 
ground,  the  second  time  any  other  substance  necessary  is 
mixcnl  in,  as  turpentine,  gall  or  gum.  Beeswax,  shellac 
and  gum  ambic  are  used  in  combination  with  the  colors 
in  order  to  ^ive  them  stiibility  when  undergoing  the  proc- 
ess of  burnishing.  The  quantity  of  each  must  be  small. 
Gall  is  employed  to  cause  the  colors  to  float  above  the 
mucilaginous  basis  and  not  intermix  with  it.  It  is  this 
which  gives  the  distinctness  to  each  of  the  various  hues. 
Two  tablespoon fuls  of  gall  can  be  added  to  one  pint  of 
color  pulp.  A  little  alum  is  used  to  count^'mct  this  sub- 
stance when  by  accident  too  much  of  it  has  been  used. 
The  next  stage  in  marbling  is  to  dip  the  brush  into  the 
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pot  containing  a  particular  color,  and  sprinkle  it  over 
the  face  of  the  liquid.  When  as  much  has  been  used  of 
one  color  as  is  desirable  another  color  is  taken,  and  so  od 
until  the  requisite  variety  has  been  obtained.  When  the 
drops  first  fall  upon  the  water  they  are  round  and  flat, 
but  the  longer  they  remain  the  larger  they  grow,  until 
they  meet  another  drop  similarly  expanding.  This  move- 
ment is  slow,  and  where,  for  instance,  a  red  has  first  been 
used  and  a  blue  follows,  the  blue  drops  will  to  a  great 
extent  separate  the  red  ones.  If  a  blue  drop  strikes  the 
centre  of  a  red  drop  it  forms  the  centre  of  a  riifg,  the  red 
encircling  it  on  all  sides.  If  it  touches  the  edge  toe  spher- 
ical shape  of  the  last  thrown  in  is  preserved  pretty  close- 
ly, but  the  first  sprinkled  yields  to  it.  The  third  makes 
room  for  itself  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The 
colors  remain  perfectly  distinct.  The  last  deposited  has 
the  most  perfect  form,  the  first  employed  only  filling 
interstices. 

The  pots  contain  a  small  portion  of  coloring  matter, 
little  more  than  enough  to  cover  their  bottom.  If  there 
were  more  too  much  would  be  taken  up  by  the  brushes. 
The  brushes  themselves  are  of  somewhat  peculiar  form, 
the  bristles  extending  laterally  more  than  is  customary. 
When  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank  is  reaiiy  to 
receive  the  sprinkling  the  workman  takes  one  of  the 
bnishes  and  rolls  it  between  his  hands  by  the  handle  be- 
fore he  takes  it  out  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
superfluous  coloring  from  it.  Different  brushes  are  used 
for  different  pots. 

In  addition  to  the  figure  directly  produced  by  the 
sprinkling,  others  are  imparted  by  combs  or  rakes.  A 
comb  is  passed  steadily  and  in  one  direction  over  the 
liquid,  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  which  are  of  wire,  touching 
the  colors.  Thus  the  color  figures  are  elongated.  This 
process  can  be  repeated,  or  the  comb  can  be  used  trans- 
versely or  diagonally.  A  large  comb  or  rake  will  make 
a  ^jeater  change  where  the  teeth  touch.  If,  after  doin^ 
this,  another  color  is  sprinkled  on  and  a  different  kind 
of  combing  used  a  very  material  change  is  witnessed. 
There  are  many  special  devices  known  to  marblers. 

When  the  sprinkled  surface  is  ready  the  workman  takes 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  lays  it  carefully  down  upon 
the  liouid,  beginning  at  one  comer,  and  letting  it  care- 
fully down  until  it  lies  wholly  on  the  liquid.  If  the  tank 
is  large  enough  to  receive  a  second  sheet  he  applies  that. 
The  two  sheets  are  then  taken  up,  one  after  another,  when 
it  is  found  tliat  the  beautifully  variegated  colors  which 
have  been  floating  on  the  liquid  have  been  wholly  trans- 
ferred to  the  sheets.  They  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
paper,  and  so  completely  absorbed,  too,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  it  that  the  surface,  all  wet  and  dripping  as  it 
is,  may  Ikj  rubbed  with  the  finger  without  in  any  degree 
disturbing  the  colors.  The  sheets  as  they  are  lifted  are 
laid  across  a  wooden  rod  and  hung  upon  a  frame  near  by 
to  drain  and  dry. 

The  last  process  is  burnishing.  This  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  polished  flint  or  agate,  which  passes 
rapidly  to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  the  sheet 
being  held  for  the  purpose  upon  a  sort  of  bed  prepared 
for  it  to  lie  upon  on  a  very  solid  bench  or  table.  The 
burnisher  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever  which 
hangs  from  the  ceiling  or  from  a  strong  support.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  lever  is  a  joint  by  means  of  which  the 
lower  end  may  be  moved.  The  burnisher  is  vibrated  by 
machinery  very  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
As  the  process  of  burnishing  goes  on  the  operator  draw8 
the  sheet  forward  by  a  very  slow  and  careful  motion,  so 
as  to  subject  all  parts  of  it  in  succession  to  tbe  polishing 
effect  of  the  friction.  The  operator  in  holding  the  sheet 
begins  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  works  first  towards  the 
farther  side  by  drawing  the  sheet  gently  forward  as  the 

Erocess  goes  on.  The  slieet  is  then  turned  and  the  second 
alf  is  done.  Hand-burnishing  is  practically  the  same, 
except  that  power  is  not  used.  Books  are  marbled  at 
their  edges,  a  number  at  a  time,  before  they  are  rounded, 
but  after  they  are  cut. 
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rbre  (Fr.). — Originally  the  stone  forming  the  bed 
knd-prcss,  but  now  an  imposing-stone. 

roador  (Sp.). — Feed-board  of  machine  press ;  also 
eeder. 

roar  (8p.). — To  feed  sheets  to  a  press. 

rge  (Fr.).— Margin. 

rgen  (8p.).— Margin. 

rgin. — Making  margin  is  the  apportioning  of  the 
'  space  between  the  pages  of  a  sheet  and  conse- 
y  of  a  form.  This  is  a  most  important  matter  in 
ork,  for  if  it  is  not  properly  done  the  appearance 
XK)k  when  completed  will  tie  injured,  as  the  binder 
!  obligeii  either  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  book,  in 
\o  make  the  edges  smooth,  or  else  he  will  have  to 
aany  raw  edges  of  paper.  The  spaces  betwcHin  the 
should  be  such  that  when  the  book  is  bound  and 

5  page  of  printing  shall  be  very  nearly  in  the  mid- 
the  page  of  paper.  Convenience  and  custom  have 
uizcd  us  to  the  printed  page  bein^  a  little  higher 
le  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  to  its  havmg  a  little  more 

I  at  the  fore  edge  than  at  the  back.  The  first  of 
nrcumstances  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  head 
sizes  except  folio  being  at  the  fold  of  the  paper, 
permits  the  bookbinder  to  cut  it  smooth  by  taking 
erv  narrow  shaving,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  a  mere 

The  bottom  of  the  page  was  very  frequently  short 
,w  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  machine-made 
In  paper  intended  to  be  used  on  the  same  book 
eet  was  often  an  inch  shorter  or  narrower  than 
T,  which  on  an  octavo  would  make  a  page  from  a 
r  to  half  an  inch  shorter  or  narrower.  Frequently , 
le  paper  was  not  square  and  needed  to  be  trimmed. 
a  good  book  the  pages  must  be  thrown  away  from 
1^.  Thus  a  taste  has  been  formed  in  all  countries 
^ing  a  book  a  trifle  above  the  centre  and  somewhat 
to  the  back  than  a  tnie  theory  would  suggest,  and 
Atom,  originally  begun  because  of  defective  paper, 
ly  to  be  permanent, 
margin  of  a  book  is  largely  regulated  by  the  (jual- 

II  work.  The  more  elaborate  and  expensive  it  is, 
e  less  distinctly  utilitarian,  the  greater  the  margin 

6  greater  the  impulse  to  give  much  space  compar- 
r  at  the  lower  edge  and  fore  edge.  The  ordinary 
lents  from  the  Congressional  Printing-Offlce  are  on 
Avo  page,  which  uncut  measures  six  by  nine  and  a 
ches :  the  matter  is  seven  and  three-quarter  inches 
nd  four  and  seven-eighths  inches  in  width.  The 
;  margin,  therefogp,  if  perfectly  equal  on  each  end, 

be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  from  which  must  be 
ted  the  cutting,  which  appears  to  be  a  quarter  of 
h  on  each  end.  The  matter  on  the  page  bears  a 
rtion  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  of  a  little  more 
;Wo  to  three.  Taking  a  book  of  the  class  next 
or,  the  ess^s  on  historiod  and  social  science  pub- 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  paper  page 
he  same  size  as  the  former,  six  inches  by  nine  and 
;  but  the  printed  matter  is  only  six  inches  and  a 
J  three  and  three-quarters.  Thus  the  margins  are 
nches  up  and  down  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
The  widest  margin,  if  perfectly  equal,  would  be 
th  and  a  half,  from  which  should  be  deducted  a 
;r  of  an  inch  for  half  of  the  shaving.  In  the  former 
the  fore  edge  when  cut  had  less  margin  than  the 
while  the  bottom  was  only  about  a  long  primer 
'  than  the  top ;  but  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  book, 
,  the  margins  were  at  the  back,  one  inch  ;  the  top, 
h  and  a  quarter ;  the  side,  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
le  bottom  two  inches  and  an  eighth.  The  printed 
r  was  in  proportion  to  the  entire  size  of  the  leaf  as 
is  to  seven.     In  a  memorial  of  William  E.  Dodge, 

in  New  York,  where  a  still  better  gnide  of  print- 
is  attempted,  the  leaf  was  of  the  same  size  as  the 
two,  but  the  matt<T  only  covered  an  area  of  six 

and  a  quarter  by  three  inches  and  a  third.    The 


proportion  therefore  of  the  printed  matter  to  the  leaf  was 
as  Uiree  to  eight.  The  top  and  bottom  margins  were 
three  and  a  quarter  inches ;  the  back  and  the  fore  ed^e 
were  two  and  two-thirds  inches.  The  widest  margin 
would  be  at  the  foot,  where  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
would  be  given  untrimmed. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  wide  difference  must  be 
made  in  the  margins  of  books.  Those  of  luxury  need  a 
wide  framing  of  white  around  the  page  of  type ;  those 
for  everyday  use  and  for  containing  much  matter  have 
as  little  as  possible.  The  example  first  given  is  too  com- 
pact for  general  use.  The  documents  issued  by  the  gen- 
eral government  are  long,  and  it  is  desirable  to  print 
them  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  is  that  they  are  transitonr .  Few  are  pre- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  publica- 
tion does  not  utilize  the  leaf  as  much  as  is  desirable  on 
most  works,  and  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Dodge  was  intended 
for  circulation  only  among  his  friends.  The  family  was 
rich  and  desired  the  work  well  done.  Therefore  the  page 
was  small,  the  presswork  careful  and  the  paper  excel- 
lent. The  true  margin  for  a  book,  neither  compelled  to 
be  shorn  of  its  proper  proportions  for  economy's  siike, 
nor  designed  to  be  more  expensive  than  is  necessary,  is 
such  that  the  type  page  will  compare  with  the  lc%f  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  two.  If  the  leaf  has  sixty -four 
square  mches  of  surface  the  page  should  have  thirty- 
two  ;  if  the  leaf  covers  forty  square  inches  the  type 
should  cover  twenty.  This  is  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween too  much  margin  and  too  little.  As  laid  down  in 
De  Vinne's  Price-List,  the  various  sizes  of  leaf  and  page 
commonly  in  use  are  as  follows,  in  inches : 


Name. 


Size  of 

PaiJre 

of  Type. 


Medium  82mo    .  . 

Medium  94mo    .  . 

Medium  18mo    .  . 

Medium  16mo    .  . 

Medium  18mo    .  . 

Chrown  Octavo  .  . 
Medium  Octavo 
Super-Koyal  Octavo 

Imperial  Octavo  . 


Size  of 
Leaf. 


Leaded  matter  should. have  rather  a  smaller  page; 
solid  matter  a  rather  larger.  Double-leaded  pages  would 
be  still  smaller.  Southward  in  his  Practical  Printing 
lavs  down  a  rule  for  the  difference  to  be  made  in  pages 
when  they  are  solid,  single  leaded,  double  lead^  or  triple 
leaded.  Taking  the  size  of  the  leaf  at  100,  the  respective 
proportions  of  the  type  page  are  to  it  as  60, 49, 89  and  81 , 
and  the  outer  margins  are  five-eighths  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  and  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths. 

when  a  new  sheet  is  to  be  imposed  the  margin  should 
be  made  up  on  a  sheet  of  exactly  the  right  size.  The 
paper  should  be  folded  until  the  proper  dimensions  are 
reached,  and  then  the  position  which  the  type  page  is  to 
assume  is  to  be  markcnd  on  the  first  page.  ^This  should 
be  done  with  much  care  and  deliberation.  The  type 
should  neither  be  too  high  nor  too  near  the  back,  but  in- 
clining towards  both  of  these  positions.  When  decided 
upon  lay  the  folded  sheet  down  flat  upon  a  board  and 
drive  a  bodkin  down  through  it  at  each  comer.  When 
the  sheet  is  unfolded  it  will  ^ow  the  place  of  every  page, 
with  the  margins  of  their  accurate  dimensions.  This 
plan  can  be  followed  with  every  size  and  shape  of  regular 
form,  allowance  being  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  folds 
when  many  come  together. 

When  tills  method  of  making  margin  is  objected  to 
the  pages  are  laid  down  so  that  four  of  them  will  come 
together.  The  sheet  is  folded  and  then  unfolded  and  laid 
down  over  the  type,  the  creases  coming  exactly  in  the 
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centre  between  the  pages.  Upon  the  sheet  have  previ- 
ously been  marked  with  the  compass  the  two  pa^es  which 
are  at  the  front  and  back,  a  line  beine  drawn  with  a  lead- 
pencil  to  show  the  position  of  each  of  them.  This  shows 
the  margin  at  the  back  of  each  pair  of  pages,  if  they  are 
measured  from  one  to  another,  and  the  same  process  at 
the  heads  gives  tlie  measurement  there.  Move  the  pages 
until  they  exactly  conform  with  the  creases  and  the  page 
diagram,  then  repeat  thisprocess  for  the  interior  bottom 
and  fore-edge  margins.  The  paper,  of  course,  will  cover 
all  of  the  pages  and  more,  so  that  the  make-up  has  noth- 
ing to  do  except  to  regulate  the  inside  margins.  When 
^ese  are  adjusted  wiUi  the  pa^es  of  type  furniture  can 
be  fitted  in,  but  it  should  not  be  cut  until  the  whole  is 
regulated.  The  proper  size  is  ascertained  by  fitting  in 
pieces  between  the  metal  of  the  pages,  but  it  can  be  done 
as  well  on  the  paper  if  the  punctures  have  been  made. 
The  type  is  then  untied  and  the  matter  is  closetl  up. 

In  oitiinary  matter  a  full-sized  page  should  be  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front,  the  top 
having  enough  more,  so  that  when  cut  it  shall  appear  to 
be  the  same  as  the  back.  The  binder  will  probably  cut 
off  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  cut,  and  this  differ- 
ence in  margin  is  necessarpr  to  restore  the  equality  of  the 
page.'  The  greater  the  size  of  the  page  and  the  more 
elaborate  the  work  the  greater  the  disproportion.  On 
such  work  a  rule  has  been  devised  giving  the  back  the 
dimensions  of  two  parts,  the  top  of  three,  the  fore  edge 
of  four  and  the  bottom  of  five.  Supposing  these  to  be 
half  inches,  the  page  would  be  an  inch  from  the  back, 
two  and  a  half  from  the  bottom,  two  from  the  side,  and 
one  and  a  half  from  the  top.  If  this  were  an  ordinary 
page  of  double  medium  in  long-primer  type  the  size  of 
the  type  page  would  be  three  inches  wide  by  five  and  a 
half  long,  ft  would  cover  two-sevenths  of  the  area,  and 
would  contain  d43  ems,  but  the  page  of  type  would  be 
deformed.  It  would  not  have  the  proper  proportions.  It 
would  be  better  to  shorten  it  somewhat,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  length  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  the  paper  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  same  result  could  be  attained  by  taking  a 
sheet  of  paper  three  inches  wider,  making  it  27  by  88. 
These  various  copies  are  known  as  large  paper  copies, 
and  are  usually  printed  only  four  or  eight  pages  at  a 
time.  The  page  can  be  very  diminutive  in  proportion 
to  the  leaf,  the  size  being  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  and 
the  proportions  are  often  determined  differently,  the 
outer  and  lower  edges  being  twice  the  width  of  the  upper 
and  inner.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  all  of 
the  pages  scjuare  to  each  other,  with  the  same  margin 
everywhere  m  like  places.  The  bending  or  distortion  of 
chases  or  crossbars  will  frequently  throw  matter  out 
of  register  if  the  make-up  is  guided  only  by  their  edges. 
They  may  be  thicker  or  thinner  in  some  places  than  they 
should  be.  If  only  a  single  form  is  to  be  printed,  saw  a 
piece  of  furniture  just  a  little  wider  than  the  distance 
between  the  pages  which  are  companions,  and  then  cut 
it  down  somewhat  so  that  it  shall  be  a  tight  fit.  Try 
this  everywhere,  and  do  so  with  other  pieces  at  the  heads, 
the  feet  and  the  outer  margins  if  there  are  enough  pages 
for  them  to  come  together.  If  there  are  to  be  a  number 
of  forms  make  a  gauge  with  notches.  It  is  well  to  take 
a  press  proof  on  an  important  book,  back  it  and  fold 
it,  and  then  examine  the  margin  to  see  whether  it  looks 
altogether  right. 

The  margins  of  dictionaries  and  other  books  in  triple 
columns  and  the  margins  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  not  governed  by  these  rules.  The  inside  margin  of 
a  newspaper  is  usually  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  that  being 
the  thickness  of  the  chase,  but  occasionally  a  greater  mar- 
gin is  demanded.  An  inch  is  regarded  as  an  ample  out- 
side margin.  Large  books  which  are  thus  printed  for 
the  sake  of  economy  have  no  set  rules  as  to  margins. 
Enough  is  given  at  the  back  to  allow  the  sewing  to  be 
properly  done,  and  enough  is  given  at  the  outer  edges 
to  permit  the  binder  to  take  off  a  shaving  and  still  have 
a  little  white  paper.     In  cheap  books  bound  with  wire 
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through  the  sides  it  is  usual  to  leave  one-quarter  inch 
more  back  margin. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  De  Vinne  lays  down  the  following 
rules: 

*  •  Never  impose  a  form  of  more  than  twelve  pages  with- 
out finding  out  whether  the  form  should  be  in  two  or 
more  sections.  For  paper  of  ordinary  thickness  sixteen 
pages  may  be  put  into  one  section ;  for  very  thick  paper 
the  section  should  be  of  eight  or  four  pages.  Forms  of 
twenty -four  pages  in  one  section  should  have  the  back 
margins  of  the  central  eight  pages  made  smaller  than  the 
back  margins  of  other  pages  in  the  form.  Always  know 
the  exact  size  of  the  paper  before  you  begin  to  make  mar- 
gins. If  the  paper  is  not  to  be  trimmed  make  it  up  to 
Uie  size  in  inches  by  which  it  is  described  and  sold.  Do 
not  make  it  up  to  an  accidentally  selected  sheet,  which 
may  be  too  long  or  too  short.  If  paper  is  to  be  wet  find 
out  from  the  pressroom  or  warehouse  how  much  it  will 
probably  stretch  in  wetting,  and  allow  for  the  increased 
size.  Find  out  also  whether  the  proposed  form  of  pam- 
phlet will  be  cut  or  uncut  as  to  margins ;  whether  it  will 
be  sewed  or  side  stitched ;  whether  it  will  be  boimd  in  a 
stiff  cloth  case  or  in  a  plain  paper  cover.  If  it  is  to  be 
side  stitched  or  bound  in  a  stiff  cloth  case  allow  more 
margin  in  the  back  than  you  would  for  a  sewed,  uncut 
and  paper-covered  pamphlet.  If  the  pamphlet  must  be 
trimmed  to  a  fixed  size  be  sure  to  allow  enough  of  blank 
for  what  will  be  cut  off.  Always  make  up  margins  full 
to  fill  the  paper,  so  that  the  printed  sheet  can  be  truly 
folded  by  regularly  even  folds  of  the  paper.  Make  sure 
always  that  each  side  margin  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
printed  sheet  is  exactly  one-half  of  the  broad  inner  mar- 
gin nearest  the  crossbars.  Verify  this  in  16mo  forms  by 
folding  a  sheet  of  the  paper  in  quarto  and  using  it  as  a 
measure  from  any  other  point  in  another  quarter.  If  it 
does  not  tally  the  margins  are  not  right.  Never  send  a 
form  to  press  with  unbalanced  margins,  which  will  com- 
pel the  binder  to  cut  off  waste  before  he  begins  to  fold." 

Marginal  Notes. — Usually  called  side-notes ;  some- 
times incut  or  let  into  the  matter  at  the  side.  Their 
space  is  usually  abstracted  from  the  margin,  which  ac- 
cordingly must  be  generous.  They  are  usually  set  in 
nonpareil. 

Marginales  (oltas)  (Sp.).— Marginal  notes. 

Marginalien  (Ger.).— Side  or  marginal  notes. 

Marglne  (Ital.).— Margin. 

Marinoni,  Hippolyte,  a  celebrated  press-builder 
in  Paris,  was  bom  in  that  city  on  September  7, 1823.  He 
attended  school  until  eleven  yerffe  of  age,  when  he  en- 
tered a  machine-shop.  Afterwards  he  had  experience 
as  a  type-founder  and  pressman.  When  only  twenty 
years  of  age  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  presses,  then 
becoming  manager  for  Gaveaux,  who  was  building  ma- 
chines. In  1848  he  constructed  a  four-cylinder  machine 
of  the  type  familiar  to  Americans  as- Hoe's  lightning 
presses.  Two  years  afterwards,  with  two  colleagues,  he 
started  a  machine-shop  in  the  rue  Vaugirard,  which  soon 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Marinoni  alone.  He  re- 
moved to  his  present  large  manufactory  in  1877.  His 
inventions  have  been  very  numerous.  They  include  a 
folding-machine,  brought  out  in  1850,  and  improvements 
in  hydraulic  presses  and  lithographic  presses.  In  1872 
he  made  the  first  French  web  press,  which  has  proved 
satisfactory,  many  improvements  having  been  added. 
Over  forty-five  patents  have  been  grantea  his  house  for 
inventions  in  typographic  and  lithographic  presses.  The 
line  of  printing  machinery  made  by  him  is  me  most  com- 
plete in  Europe,  and  shows  great  inventive  skill.  In  1875 
he  became  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1878 
he  received  further  promotion  in  that  order. 

Marking-Ink. — Indelible  ink,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  linen,  &c. 

Marking  Up. — Wlieu  the  back  of  a  book  is  being 
marked  for  flexible  sewing. 
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Marks  of  Correotloii.— The  coircctioDs  and  altera- 
tions  marked  on  a  proof-ahwt.    See  Prckif-Readino. 

Marks  of  Reference.— Signs  of  various  kicde  used 
for  nolra.  SomelimM  Buperior  flguica  or  letters  are  so 
used.    See  Rkfgkencb  Harks. 

Marmo  (Ital.). — An  imposing'Btcme. 

Mfcrmol  (Sp.). — Imposing-stone ;  formerlj  also  ap- 
plied to  tlie  bed  of  a  hand-presa,  which  at  flret  coiiaiBted 
of  a  marble  slab. 

Mftrmoaete  (Sp.).— Allegorical  cut. 

Maroquln  (Fr.).— Morocco. 

Marqae  a.  Conper  (Fr.).— The  line  where  copv  is 
cut  off. 

Marqner  (Fr.).— To  mark. 

Marteaa  (Fr.).— A  hammer. 

MarUiena,  John  F. ,  a  priater  of  Pittsburg,  bom  in 
that  city  OD  August  23, 183(1,  went  to  the  printing  trade 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  his  father  having  been  a  printer 
before  him.  He  has  been  an  eDtliuHiaatic  collector  of 
works  relating  to  printing,  and  published  a  journal  called 
the  Quadrat,  which  liad  in  it  many  valuable  and  inteieBt- 
ing  things  reliitive  to  the  art.  In  IST.I  be  compiled  a 
Bibliography  of  Printing,  the  first  ever  issued.  He  car- 
ried on  business  for  himself  for  seme  lime,  but  is  now 
the  superintendent  of  the  establish ment  of  Joseph  Eich- 
baum  &  Co. 

MartlUo  (Sp.).— Hanuner. 

Mftrtln.  WilUftm,  the  brother  of  Robert  Martin, 
Baskerville's  apprentice  and  successor,  acquired  much 
reputation  as  a  letter-founder  in  connection  with  the 
types  he  furnished  the  Slialiespeare  Press  after  ITOO. 
Be  was  first  employed  at  the  Birmingham  foundry,  and 
then  entered  the  service  of  William  Nicol  as  a  punch- 
cutter.     He  died  in  181S. 

Martin,  WllUun  Cook,  at  the  time  of  his  death  t2ie 
oldest  employing  printer  in  New  York,  and  the  president 
of  its  Typothette  for  seven  yeara,  was  the  sou  of  a  phy- 
sician and  bom  in  New  Jersey  on  January  12, 1811.  lie 
entered  the  print- 
ing-ofllce  of  John 
C.  Totten,  at  S 
Bowery,  in  1823. 

served    both    at 

fires^  and  case. 
le  wrought  as  a 
Journeyman  for 
some  time  in  New 
York  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia, t>egin- 
oing  business  pcr- 

hims<.'If  in  1886. 
although  he  had 
some  little  time 
before  made  the 
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be- 
came involTedandfailMaycnrorso  after,  and  Mr,  Martin 
a88UDicdtbeentireliabilit1i«of ttiepriuting-olfice.  After 
years  of  economy  and  hard  work  he  sut.'ceeded  in  paying 
off  its  debts.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  neat- 
ness and  taste  of  his  work,  and  his  business  soon  became 
Krofitable.  His  office  was  located  at  111  John  street, 
ew  Yoit,  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  original  Typothette,  and  chairman  of  the  printers 
at  their  meeting  in  ttie  Astnr  House  iu  1872.  and  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Typotheta;  in  1883  was  chosen  its 
president,  a  position  helield  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  printers'  convention  in  Chicago  in  1887. 


toother  with  R.  Banner  Smith  and  Howard  Lockwood, 
ana  tiad  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  organization  of  the 
United  Typotlictte,  which  was  then  brought  into  exist' 
ence.  He  was  a  delegate  to  each  of  the  succeeding  nxeX- 
ings,  that  in  Boston  l>eing  the  last.  In  1885  he  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  business  by  a 
dinner  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  where  he  made  a  speech 
giving  many  particulars  of  bis  life  and  noting  many  im- 
provements in  the  ari  since  he  began  as  a  workman.  He 
maintained  his  strength  and  his  attention  to  his  calling 
until  within  a  few  weelu  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
May  4, 1891.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  library  of  the  New  York  Typothette,  and  to  this 
his  family  aiMed  a  number  of  iKioks.  medals  and  a  bronze 
bust  of  Gutenberg,  which  Iiad  originally  been  presented 
to  him  by  the  printers.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  longer 
an  employing  printer  In  New  York  ttian  any  other  person 
who  ever  earned  on  business  there. 

Mary. — If  none  of  the  nicks  appears  upiwrmost  in 
throwing  or  jcfling  with  quadrats  the  throw  is  called  a 
Mary .  — JaeoSi. 

Marylaiid.- Une  of  the  United  States.  It  was  one 
of  those  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was  exercised  tie- 


1727  at  Annapolis.  Jonas  Green  was  also  a  printer  at 
Annapolis  from  1715.  With  the  exception  of  Baltimore 
there  are  no  large  cities  in  the  State,  and  that  city  tuts 
never  been  the  seat  of  a  large  publishing  industry.  It 
has  many  printing-ofilces,  but  most  are  upon  a  small 
scale.  Tlie  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
Btnle  in  1810  was  21;  in  1840.45;  1850,68;  1860,67; 
1870,  88 ;  1880,  143  ;  1890,  178.  In  1880  there  were  15 
dailies  and  128  other  publications,  and  in  1890  there  were  - 
14  dailies  and  104  other  newspapers  and  magazines. 
There  are  three  type-foundries  in  this  State  and  one 
printing-press  maniuactory. 

Maasachasetts. — Une  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  the  Britisli  colony  into  which  was  first  introduced 
the  art  of  printing.  This  was  at  Cambridge.  Harvard 
College  then  needed  a  press,  and  it  was  thought  that  if 
one  were  established  there  it  would  do  a  valuable  work 
in  converting  the  Indians.  The  funds  for  the  purehase  of 
this  press  were  contributed  or  collected  by  the  Rev.  Joss 
Qlover,  a  Dissenting  minister,  who  died  on  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1638.  and  the  work  was  begun  id 
Cambridge  by  the  college  authorities  under  control  of 
the  Rev.  Ilenry  Dunater,  who  married  Glover's  widow. 
The  actual  workman  was  Stephen  Daye.  who  in  time 
was  superseded  by  Samuel  Gieeo,  who  with  his  family 
continued  work  there  for  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  types.  Boston,  however,  wasgrowlng  very 
rapidly,  and  in  1676  a  printing-ofllce  was  oegun  there. 
It  was  soon  followed  by  others,  and  by  the  year  1720  its 
press  was  surpassed  in  fertility  only  by  London  and  one 
or  two  other  towns  under  the  Engfish  crown.  The  flret 
Boston  printer  was  John  Foster,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Sewaii.  Glen,  Green  and  Pierce.  Printing  stopped  in 
Cambridge  soon  after  1702,  when  Samuel  Green  died. 
The  art  was  diligently  pursued  in  Boston  [luring  the  colo- 
nial era.  and  the  city  remained  durmg  all  that  time  the 
chief  centre  of  publishing  activity.  One  i"opy  of  a  news- 
paper was  issued  there  in  1690,  but  further  publication 
was  forbidden  by  the  authorities.  In  1T04  the  Boston 
News-liCtter  was  issued;  inl719  the  Boston  Gazette,  and 
in  1721  the  New  England  Courant.  It  was  in  the  office 
of  this  latter  JoumHl,  conducted  by  James  Franklin,  that 
Benjamin  Fnmklin  served  his  time,  and  there  he  began 
writing  for  the  public,  Booksellera  began  to  appear  in 
Boston  in  1653,  and  more  book-stores  were  maintained 
in  that  one  town  than  in  all  of  the  othera  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  New  Jersey  collectively.  Michel- 
son,  whose  other  name  is  not  known,  attempted  to  start 
a  Ivpe-fouudry  in  Boston  in  1798,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
All  type  was  then  imported  frotu  Great  Britain,  as  were 
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well-made  printiDg-presses  and  good  ink,  though  Rogers 
&  Fowle,  in  Boston,  were  an  exception  about  1750.  A 
paper-mill  was  erected  at  Milton  about  1780,  and  in  1770 
there  were  three  small  mills  in  aU.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  outbreak  there  were  five  newspapers  pub- 
licked  in  Boston,  and  six  or  seven  distinct  printers.  Up 
to  the  year  1705  there  had  been  established  in  the  colonies 
forty-three  newspapers,  of  which  Massachusetts  had 
eleven.  Four  were  existing  in  1754,  and  seven  in  1775. 
Other  towns  in  which  printing  was  carried  on  before  or 
during  the  Revolution  were  Balem,  Newburyport  and 
Worcester,  and  immediately  after  Northampton,  Pitts- 
field,  Stockbridge,  Greenfield  and  Leominster.  All  of 
these  were  before  1800.  Printing  sprang  up  with  activ- 
ity as  soon  as  peace  returned,  and  Boston  and  Worcester 
in  particular  did  much  publishing.  In  the  latter  city 
Isaiah  Thomas,  the  largest  publisher  of  his  day,  and  en- 
titled b^  a  French  traveler  the  Didot  of  America,  issued 
the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  He  was  an  early  Ameri- 
can music  printer  from  type  and  the  first  who  published 
an  entire  book  in  Greek.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  half 
century  following  1790  was  the  printing  of  standard 
books,  such  as  histories,  concordances  and  commentaries, 
in  little  villages  throughout  this  State  on  orders  from 
New  York  or  Boston  booksellers,  but  occasionally  on 
their  own  account.  Andover  for  very  many  years  kept 
up  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  where  work  was  exe- 
cuted in  Oriental  languages  when  necessary.  In  later 
years  Massachusetts  has  l^n  a  very  active  book-publish- 
ing region,  this  being  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
Harvsund  College  is  located  there  and  there  are  many  resi- 
dent authors  in  Boston.  Capital  is  abundant  and  labor 
efficient.  Injob  printing  much  is  now  turned  out  in 
Sprin^eld,  Worcester  and  Boston,  and  in  the  latter  city 
^there  is  much  lithographic  and  steel-plate  work.  Type- 
founding  has  been  carried  on  since  1816,  and  bookbind- 
ing is  an  important  industry.  Massachusetts  is  the  most 
important  State  in  paper-making,  value  of  product  con- 
sidered. 

Newspapers  are  now  published  in  every  county  of  this 
State.  The  whole  number  in  1810  was  82 ;  in  1840,  91 ; 
1850,  209 ;  1860,  222 ;  1870,  259 ;  1880,  427 ;  1890,  685. 
Those  issued  in  1880  were  89  dailies,  all  others  being 
888 ;  in  1890,  57  dailies  and  628  other  periodicals.  Of 
these  240  are  in  Boston.  Other  principal  newspaper- 
publishing  cities  are  Worcester,  Lowell  and  Springfield. 
The  State  stood  in  1890  the  ninth  in  number  of  different 
periodicals  published,  and  the  fourth  in  amount  of  aggre- 

Sate  number  of  copies  circulated  each  issue,  being  one- 
fteenth  of  the  whole,  although  the  area  of  the  State  is 
only  one  four-hundredth  of  the  whole  and  its  population 
a  fortieth. 

liiaster  Printer.— The  employer  and  head  of  a 
printing-office. 

Mater  (Gcr.).— The  nut  of  a  screw. 

Materia  (Sp.). — Matter.  In  Spanish,  applied  to  the 
text  of  a  work  when  this  has  notes  or  references.  Some- 
times also  roller  composition. 

Materia  (Ital.).— The  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony 
which  is  used  in  type  metal. 

Material. — The  collective  tools  and  machinery  of  a 
printing-ofiice,  called  plant  in  England.  Within  a  few 
years  this  term  has  also  been  introduced  into  America. 

Materiale  (Ital.). — The  totality  of  type,  presses  and 
other  stock  which  composes  a  printing-otliee. 

Mathematical  Signs. — Various  characters  used  in 
relation  to  mathematics.    See  Algebra. 

Matrice  (Fr.).— Matrix. 

Matrix. — The  sunken  molds  in  which  type  is  cast, 
produced  by  an  impression  from  a  punch.  See  Type- 
PouNDiNO.  It  is  also  the  mold  made  from  a  page  of 
type  in  stereotyping  or  electrotvping.  The  plural  is 
matrices,  but  it  is  frequently  used  as  matrixes. 
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Matris  (Sp.). — 3f atrix ;  form  or  engraving  used  for 
electrotyping  or  stereotyping. 

Matter. — The  series  of  the  discourse  of  the  composi- 
tor's copy;  also  the  letter,  when  composed,  is  called 
matter. — Staicer. 

MaTUSCula  (Sp.).— Capital  letter. 

Masarin  Bible.— The  Bible  of  forty-two  lines, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  3Iazarin 
two  hundred  years  after  the  printing.  It  was  not  then 
known  that  there  was  another  edition  of  the  Bible  of 
about  the  same  date.  More  than  twenty  copies  of  this 
edition,  seven  being  in  vellum,  have  since  been  found. 

Maso  (Sp.).— Mallet. 

Masorral  (Sp.).— Solid  matter,  with  few  breaks  or 
blank-lines. 

Mazsuola  (Ital.).— A  mallet. 

Measure. — The  width  of  a  page  or  column  in  the 
type  portion.  To  gauge  a  measure  unscrew  the  stick, 
move  the  knee  up  or  down  until  the  stick  holds  exactly 
the  measure,  and  then  secure  the  knee  in  position.  The 
French  and  German  words  applied  to  thia  also  mean  to 
justify,  which  is  never  used  in  America  except  to  express 
the  proper  hardness  of  a  line.  Measures  are  generally 
made  in  book  offices  to  pica  ems,  but  sometimes  in  nar- 
row or  double-column  matter  an  en  is  used  in  addition. 
TTiese  will  not  match  exactly  to  other  sizes  of  type.  On 
narrow  measures  the  compositor  is  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance of  two  or  three  cents  a  thousand  ems.  This  would 
be  applicable  to  measures  below  sixteen  or  seventeen  ems 
of  the  size  of  type  used,  but  if  below  thirteen  the  work 
should  be  done  on  time,  as  the  compositor  will  have  too 
much  trouble  with  his  matter.  The  narrowest  measure 
in  greatest  use  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  ems  of  long  primer 
on  country  papers ;  the  widest  is  foolscap,  or  thirty-eight 
ems  of  pica.  Ilalf  measure  is  where  the  measure  is  divid- 
ed into  two  for  convenience  in  tabular  work ;  scant  half 
measure  is  where  an  allowance  has  been  made  for  a  col- 
umn rule  or  rcglet  to  go  between  the  two  parts.  Third 
measure  is  when  a  third  of  the  total  is  taken,  and  scant 
third  measure  is  where,  in  making  up  tlie  stick,  an  allow- 
ance is  made  for  two  column  rules  or  reglets.  Thus  in 
a  measure  of  thirty-three  ems  of  brevier  third  measure 
would  be  eleven  ems.  If  the  rules  were  of  the  thickness 
of  six  to  pica  two  would  be  equal  to  a  third  of  a  pica,  or 
two-thirds  of  a  nonpareil.  Deducting  these  there  would 
be  about  thirty-two  ems  and  an  en  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  these  then  beine  ten  ems  and  four 
five-em  spaces.  Measures  should  always  be  set  from 
gauges  when  possible.  If  in  ema  the  letter  m  is  turned 
sidewise,  as : 

aaasssaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaasaaasa 

Commonly,  however,  this  is  done  from  leads  or  from 
leaded  mutter.  If  with  m's  or  quadrats  a  thickness  of 
paper  should  be  allowed  for  play.  This,  of  course,  can- 
not be  done  in  each  narrow  column  as  used  in  tabular 
matter.  The  object  in  run-on  matter  is  to  make  the  line 
Just  enough  longer  than  the  leads  so  that  when  thor- 
oughly locked  up  the  leads  and  the  matter  shall  be  of 
exactly  the  same  length.  Half  measure  and  third  meas- 
ure on  newspapers  are  gauged  with  brass  blocks  of  ex- 
actly the  right  size.  The  slide  or  knee  of  the  stick  is 
pressed  up  close  against  the  block. 

Measurement.— A  determination,  by  certain  rules, 
of  the  amount  of  type  set  by  a  compositor.  As  gener- 
ally practiced  in  America  it  consists  in  multiplying  the 
length  of  the  lines  in  ems  by  the  number  of  lines.  In 
England  the  determination  is  made  by  ens.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  early  printers  worked  by  the  piece,  nor 
was  there  any  piece  scale  anywhere  known  to  the  trade 
before  about  1750.  Men  were  paid  on  account  of  tiieir 
supposed  capacitv.  Shortly  after  this,  about  1763,  James 
Smellie,  an  Edinburgh  printer,  afterwards  eminent  as  a 
scientific  man,  devised  a  scale  by  which  the  amount  of 
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labor  done  could  be  more  exactly  ascertained.  The  price 
paid  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time  was  two  pence  halfpenny 
a  thousand  ens.  Piece-work  became  common  in  Ix)ndon, 
but  the  value  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  accident,  and 
in  1785  the  workmen  came  together,  called  upon  the  mas- 
ter printers  and  urj^  a  change  in  the  scale.  Before  this 
they  had  been  receiving  on  brevier  four  pence,  but  after 
this  the  charge  was  four  pence  and  a  halfpenny.  The 
folios,  blank  lines  below  the  folios,  and  the  foot-lines 
were  not  then  included.  Prices  were  raised  at  intervals 
of  a  few  years,  little  by  little,  and  clauses  were  added  to 
increase  the  price  upon  some  special  work,  until  the  scale 
was  somewhat  near  what  it  is  now.  In  New  York  a 
scale  has  existed  since  1800,  when  compositors  received 
twenty-live  cents  per  thousand  ems.  Nearly  all  of  the 
work,  however,  was  done  by  the  week  at  sev«n  dollars 
a  week.  As  newspapers  became  numerous  and  strong  a 
piece  scale  was  introduced  upon  them,  which  had  not  be- 
fore been  done.  Its  introduction  on  newspapers  in  New 
York  was  about  1886.  At  present  all  work  possible  is 
executed  by  the  piece,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  loss  on 


where  there  are  cuts  or  where  previously  composed  mat- 
ter is  to  be  altered.  In  every  case  where  these  differences 
make  a  sensible  retardation  of  the  speed  of  the  workman 
he  should  receive  extra  compensation,  and  in  most  scales 
this  is  done  as  far  as  is  practicable.  The  person  who 
measures  is  responsible  for  making  this  allowance,  and 
it  should  neither  be  more  nor  less  wan  the  custom  of  the 
trade  in  the  locality.  If  it  is  more  it  injures  the  estab- 
lishment where  he  is  einployed ;  if  it  is  less  the  workman 
is  at  a  disadvantage.  There  is  one  respect,  however,  in 
which  employers  and  employed  alike  are  injured,  and 
of  which  no  scale  takes  cognizance.  It  is  in  regard  to 
the  thickness  of  type. 

The  present  scales  take  no  note  of  any  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  type,  except  when  measured  up  and  down  the 
column  or  page.  An  arbitrary  rule  is  made  by  manv 
scales  in  declaring  that  if  the  type  is  unduly  thin  it  shall 
be  measurecl  as  the  next  type  smaller,  but  none  has  any 
provision  by  which  a  thin  type,  coming  within  the  recog- 
nized rule,  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  greater  rate  than  a  thick 
type,  or  by  which  the  compensation  for  the  latter  is  less- 
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In  tying  up  a  page  use  fine  twine,  winding 
it  four  or  five  times  round  it,  and  fastening  at 
the  right-hand  corner  by  thrusting  a  noose  of 
it  between  the  several  turning  and  the  matter 
with  the  rule,  and  drawing  it  perfectly  tight, 
taking  care  always  to  keep  the  end  of  the  cord 
on  the  face  of  the  page.  While  tying  it,  keep 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  tight  on  the  cor- 
ner, to  prevent  the  page  from  being  drawn  aside. 
The  twine  being  lastened,  the  compositor  re- 
moves the  page  from  the  ledges  of  the  galley, 
to  see  if  the  turns  of  cord  lie  about  the  middle 
of  the  shank  of  the  letter;  if  they  lie  too  high 
— as  most  commonly  they  do — he  thrusts  them 
lower;  and  if  the  page  be  not  too  broad,  he 
places  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his  right 
Land  on  the  oif  side  of  the  head  of  the  page,  and 
his  thumb  on  the  near;  then,  bending  his  other 
fingers  under,  he  presses  them  firmly  against  the 
head  of  the  page;  he  next  places  the  fingers  of 
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In  tyinff  up  a  p^^e  use  fine  twine, 
winding  it  four  or  five  times  round  it, 
and  fastening  at  the  right-hand  comer 
by  thrusting  a  noose  of  it  between  ttie 
several  turnings  and  the  matter  with 
the  rule,  and  drawine  it  perfectly  tiffht, 
taking  care  always  to  keep  the  end  of 
the  cord  on  the  face  of  the  page.  While 
tyine  it,  keep  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
mmd  tight  on  the  comer,  to  prevent  the 
pa^e  m>m  beine  drawn  aside.  The 
twine  being  fas&ned,  the  compositor 
removes  the  paee  firom  the  ledses  of  the 
gallev,  to  see  if  the  turns  of  cord  lie 
about  the  middle  of  the  shimk  of  the  let- 
ter ;  if  they  lie  too  high — as  most  com- 
monlv  they  do — ^he  throsts  them  lower ; 
and  if  the  page  be  not  too  broad,  he 
places  the  fore  and  middle  finger  or  his 
right  hand  on  the  off  side  of  the  head  of 
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estimates,  and  as  men  need  not  be  looked  after  so  care- 
fully in  order  to  get  out  a  maximum  of  work.  In  theory, 
all  measurements  in  this  country  are  a  determination  of 
the  number  of  ems  set,  and  in  England  of  the  number 
of  ens.  Practically,  however,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  scale,  the  custom  of  including  certiiin  parts  of  a  form 
which  are  not  really  set,  and  from  the  fact  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  greater  allowances  on  some  matter 
than  on  others,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  state  what  should 
be  paid  to  a  piece  compositor,  and  compositors  and  em- 
ployers have  both  tried  to  find  some  way  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  proper  amount.  All  are  agreed  that 
on  intricate  work  the  compositor  should  get  more  than 
on  ordinary  work  for  the  same  number  of  ems,  and  that 
a  compositor  of  undoubted  skill  ought  to  be  able,  by  a 
trulj^  adjusted  scale,  to  make  the  same  amount  each  day ; 
but  in  effecting  this  difficulties  are  encountered.  The 
handwriting  of  a  person  like  Lonl  Byron  or  the  manu- 
script of  a  writer  in  a  foreign  language  is  composed  very 
slowly  and  painfully.  From  three  to  four  thousand  cms 
a  day  would  be  a  good  day's  work  on  such  copy.  All 
manuscript  involves  extra  care.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences to  be  made  where  an  excessive  amount  of  Italic  is 
used,  where  points  and  figures  are  numerous,  where 
words  in  foreign  languages  are  interHuersed,  and  in  fact 
in  every  case  where  work  is  n^tinied.  Different  rates 
are  paid  in  most  places  on  leaded  and  reprint  matter,  and 
there  is  a  variety  of  usage  in  regard  to  the  compensation 


ened.  The  provision  by  which  minion,  for  instance,  is 
measured  as  nonpareil  is  manifestly  unjust.  The  aver- 
age minion  is  26  or  27  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average 
nonpareil,  and  a  very  shght  reduction  in  the  set  (or  thick- 
ness) of  the  former  would  practically  give  the  compositor 
employed  upon  it,  at  forty  cents  a  thousand,  pay  at  the 
rate  of  fifty-one  or  fifty-two  cents  a  thousand.  The  nor- 
mal face  of  good  type  m  pica,  small  pica  and  long  primer 
is  about  twelve  or  twelve  and  a  half  ems ;  in  bourgeois, 
brevier  and  minion  it  is  about  thirteen  or  tliirteen  and  a 
half  ems.  and  in  nonpareil  thirteen  and  a  half  or  fourteen 
ems.  Anything  beyond  this  is  a  deformity  or  a  special 
type,  maae  for  some  particular  purpose.  The  scale, 
however,  of  the  New  York  union  calls  for  thirteen  ems 
on  pica  to  bourgeois,  fourteen  ems  on  brevier  and  min- 
ion, fifteen  on  nonpareil  and  sixteen  on  agate.  If  pica 
measures  twelve  ems  and  three-<^uarters  it  becomes 
counted  as  small  pica,  and  if  minion  is  fourteen  and 
seven-eighths  it  is  reckoned  as  nonpareil.  No  allowance, 
however,  is  made  where  the  pica  mea-sures  thirteen  ems 
and  a  half  or  minion  sixteen  ems.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  workmen  are  continually  demanding  a  greater 
thickness  of  type.  8ome  is  now  made;  which  measures 
seventeen  ems  and  a  half  to  the  alphabet.  An  equitable 
method  would  be  to  lessen  the  price  on  wide  type  and 
increase  it  on  thin  type.  With  this  end  in  view  W.  B. 
MacKellar  of  Philadelphia  has  proposed  that  the  old 
standard  of  measurement  by  ems  shall  be  abandoned, 
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and  that  a  new  standard  shall  be  adopted  of  m's,  or  the 
number  of  the  letter  m  which  can  be  contained  in  a  line. 
This  is  tiie  thickest  of  the  lower-case  characters,  and 
bears  a  certain  proportion  to  all  other  characters,  and  as 
a  further  guaranty  he  proposes  that  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-six  Tetters  shall  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  fifteen 
m's.  In  the  example  given  of  two  breviers,  one  is  much 
thicker  than  Uie  other.  Five  lines  of  the  one  equal  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  words  set  six  lines  of  the  other. 
One  line  contains  twentv-one  m's  and  the  other  twentj- 
flve,  although  both  are  brevier  and  each  alike  measures 
for  payment  twenty-one  ems.  The  advantages  which  he 
claims  are  that  the  new  method  will  secure  the  compnosi- 
tor  a  just  and«qual  compensation  for  setting  any  variety 
of  lean  or  fat  type  ;  it  leaves  the  selection  of  faces  to  the 
printer  or  publii^er,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
faces  as  at  present  niade  by  type-founders.  Type  of  ex- 
tra condensation  is  required  by  publishers  on  such  books 
as  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  and  this  plan  would 
enable  them  to  use  the  style  which  their  experience  dic- 
tates. The  system  seems  to  be  good  and  deserves  trial. 
In  measuring  on  a  newspaper  the  most  common  plan 
is  for  the  compositor  to  paste  together  all  of  his  slips  of 
proof,  called  commonly  "  dupes,  a  contraction  of  dupli- 
cates. Each  size  is  pasted  by  itself,  the  agate  with 
agate,  the  nonpareil  with  nonpareil,  and  so  on.  When 
the  proofs  are  taken  on  the  proof -press  a  second  proof 
is  also  pulled  on  a  different  colored  paper,  and  upon  this 
a  wheel  with  an  arabesque,  a  geometrical  or  a  lettered 
device,  which  has  been  mked,  is  rolled.  Practically  this 
is  a  black  band,  the  design  only  showing  well  enough  for 
identification.  It  is  from  the  width  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  passes  over  the 
face  of  the  reading  matter,  but  at  one  end.  Without 
this  mark  upon  the  galley  no  matter  is  paid  for.    The 

{)rover  keeps  this  wheel  under  his  control,  and  when  he 
eaves  the  ofiice  he  locks  it  up.  On  a  morning  paper 
these  proofs  are  taken  the  next  morning  and  are  cut 
apart,  each  compositor  having  his  slips  in  a  pile  by  them- 
selves. They  are  first  distributed  into  four  or  five  heaps, 
and  then  each  of  these  again  into  a  number.  The  work 
of  each  man  is  placed  in  an  envelope  and  laid  upon  his 
case.  In  this  separation  the  cutter  only  knows  the  stand. 
Every  one  is  numbered,  and  every  take  has  at  its  head  a 
slug  by  which  that  number  is  expressed.  The  ofiice  does 
not  know  the  individual  who  set  the  type.  The  regular 
and  two  substitutes  may  be  on  the  frame  during  Uie  week. 
Each  takes  his  proofs  from  the  envelopes  and  keeps  them 
himself.  It  is  a  bad  policy  to  have  the  substitute  de- 
pending upon  a  regular  for  his  pay.  The  slips,  after  hav- 
ing been  divided  as  to  type,  are  pasted  so  that  they  are 
continuous,  and  once  a  week  they  are  measured.  It  is 
rare  that  this  is  done  every  day,  although  in  some  offices 
more  or  less  is  thus  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
man. The  measuring  is  generally  performed  with  a 
string  having  a  knot  at  one  end.  The  cord  is  as  lone  as 
any  compositor  is  likely  to  require  for  his  slips,  and  while 
passing  over  the  proofs  an  allowance  is  made  for  price- 
and-a-half  and  double-price  matter.  Then  the  stnng  is 
placed  against  a  table  giving  the  number  of  lines  and 
their  contents,  or  simply  the  number  of  lines,  the  con- 
tents being  afterwards  reckoned  up.  AU  sizes  are  added 
together,  with  allowances  for  alteration  from  copy  and 
time-work,  and  the  amount  is  carried  out.  On  small 
newspapers  and  formerly  on  all  newspapers  the  compos- 
itor ascertained  how  much  he  had  set  by  marking  the 
newspaper  with  some  peculiar  device,  but  this  is  now 
generally  done  away  with.    See  Duplicate. 

In  bookwork  the  compositor  has  his  name  written  on 
the  first  page  of  his  copy,  j  ust  where  he  begins.  After  the 
first  proofs  are  returned  to  the  proof -reader  and  he  has 
compared  them  with  the  revises,  he  writes  his  initials  on 
the  matter  at  its  beginning  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
galley.  The  proofs  are  afterwards  cut  apart  and  given 
to  the  respective  compositors.  Those  which  are  of  the 
same  widtti  and  size  of  type  are  pasted  together.    They 
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are  then  measured  by  the  foreman,  who  must  compute 
by  multiplication  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
proofs.  Formerly  they  were  computed  by  pages,  and  a 
resort  to  special  calculation  was  rarely  necessary.  When 
the  compositor  makes  up  he  measures  evenr  page  in  the 
form  which  contains  a  line  of  matter  as  a  fuU  page,  but 
does  not  now  estimate  pages  wholly  blank.  Cuts  are 
also  measured  in  this  case,  but  full  pages  are  not  charged 
when  made  up  by  the  office. 

The  master  printer  char^  for  every  page  in  which 
there  is  a  wora  of  composition  or  a  cut  as  a  full  page 
according  to  the  size  of  type  in  which  it  is.  The  foot- 
line,  although  it  does  not  show,  is  included  with  the 
other.  Where  small  type  has  been  introduced  here  and 
there  it  is  to  be  computed  according  to  its  body.  Full 
blanks  occurring  in  the  book  are  to  be  charg^  for  as 
text,  but  not  those  paees  coming  after  the  ending  of  a 
book,  as  for  instance  where  a  won  ends  on  the  eleventh 
page  of  a  sixteen-page  form.  Jobs  when  measured  are 
calculated  according  to  the  type  most  used,  but  if  there 
are  two  differing  much  then  the  smaller  is  taken.  News- 
papers cou*nt  from  the  top  of  pnge  to  the  bottom,  and 
irom  one  side  completely  across.  This  includes  the  head , 
column  rules  and  head  rules.  If  they  are  over  or  in  pages 
with  fresh  mtitter  the  rules  are  charged  at  that  rate ;  if 
they  are  in  standing  matter  they  are  charged  for  the  same 
as  that.  No  extra-price  matter  is  placed  in  the  bill  to  a 
customer  at  only  the  advance  which  the  compositor  re- 
ceives ;  it  certainly  is  worth  once  and  three-quarters,  and 
generally  should  take  a  double  price.  See  for  this  whole 
subject  Scale  of  Pbices  and  Cost  of  Production. 

M^canlque  (Fr.).— The  machine,  the  press. 

Medhurst  Press. — An  iron  hand-press  which  was  in 
use  in  England  seventy  years  ago.  Instead  of  a  screw, 
rods  which  were  slightly  inclined  when  the  press  was  at 
rest  were  made  by  a  circular  motion  to  assume  an  upright 
position,  thus  forcing  the  platen  to  descend. 

Media  linea  (Sp.).— En  quadrat. 

MedlsBTal. — In  England  a  modernized  old  style. 
This  term  is  used  in  America  to  denote  a  very  black  type 
of  peculiar  sliape. 

Median-Folio  (Ger.).— Demy  folio. 

Medianiles  (Sp.). — Side  pieces  of  furniture  in  im- 
posing. 

Medioal  Contractions.— Abbreviated  words  used 
in  medical  works.  These  must  be  sought  in  medical 
books.  It  is  advisable  for  any  printing-office  which  has 
a  work  on  medicine  to  print  to  purchase  a  dictionary  of 
the  words  used  in  that  calling.  The  special  terms  are 
very  numerous. 

Medical  Signs. — Signs  and  characters  appertaining 
to  medicine. 

Medida  (Sp.). — Measure ;  width  of  matter  or  lengUi 
of  page.  Medida  tipogr^ca,  type-measure.  See  Tm>- 
ketbo. 

Medio  Panto  (Sp.).— Circle  (of  brass  rule). 

Medium. — A  size  of  printing-paper,  19  by  24  inches ; 
writing,  18  by  28  inches.  This  when  doubled  is  the  prin- 
cipal size  in  which  book-paper  is  made  in  America,  and 
i&  found  in  more  weighty  and  qualities  than  any  other. 

Melbourne. — A  city  in  Victoria,  Australia,  which 
has  grown  with  great  rapidity  since  its  foundation  in 
1835.  It  is  a  veiy  active  and  enterprising  town  and  the 
seat  of  much  business.  The  newspapers  published  there 
wiU  compare  with  the  greatest  in  Chicago  or  New  York, 
and  have  pahitial  buildings.  The  government  printing- 
office  employs  three  hundred  and  forty  persons,  and 
there  are  besides  several  other  large  offices  and  many 
small  ones. 

Melting-Kettle. — A  utensil  employed  for  melting 
down  composition  for  making  rollers.    See  Rollers. 

Membrete  (Sp.). — Side-heading  on  note-heads,  let- 
ter-heads, circulars,  (&c. 
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Menunln,  Robert  8.,  wu  bora  in  NewtowD-Btew- 
ftit,  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  December  3. 1888,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  April  19,  1887.  Mr.  Mensmin 
began  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  in  Philndelphia  with 
T.  K.  &  P.  a.  Collins,  but  after  finishing  a  part  of  bia 
apprenticeship  there  took  up  liis  residence  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  with  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  During  this  period  iie  was  very  active  In  the 
TvpographicaT Society,  and  was  repeatedly  elected  one 
of  Its  offlcetB.  In  1864  he  obtainea  employment  upon 
the  Printer,  wbicbhad  connected  with  it  a  printer's  ware- 
house, and  neit  year  Mr.  Henamin  determined  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  and  begm  a  similar  wnrehouse  there.  He 
did  so.  afso  publishing  the  PriaterH'  Circular,  which  was 
for  many  years  the  only  printing  journal  issued  in  Amer- 
ica, other  than  the  circulars  sent  out  by  type-founders. 
In  this  periodical  he  reprinted  Southwanl'a  Dictionary  of 
IMnliii^,  advance  sheets  having  been  sent  him  from  the 
other  side,  but  with  considerable  additions.     The  next 

J  ear,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  Luther  Ringwalt  and 
essle  liingwalt,  it  waa  published  as  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Printing.  Up  to  the  appcamnce  of  this  present  work  It 
was  the  largest  and  fullest  book  upon  printing  in  the 
English  language,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  InfonnB- 
lion  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  reflecting  much  credit 
upon  the  editors  and  Mr.  Menamin.  Some  years  after  he 
had  removed  to  Philadelphia  he  purchased  the  machine- 
shop  and  press-building  manufactory  of  Prederfck  Bron- 
stnip.  who  in  turn  was  tlie  successor  of  Adam  Ramage, 
and  later  was  interested  in  the  Feister  Company.  He 
was  a  delegat«  to  the  Intematiooal  Typogmphlcal  Union 
from  New  York,  and  always  retained  his  interest  iu  that 
organization,  as  well  as  iu  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  Typographical  Societies.  For  fifteen  years  he  was 
secretary  ofthe  Pennsylvania  Editorial  Association,  and 
in  1884  was  its  president. 

Mentel,  John,  the  first  printer  in  Strasbourg,  baa 
oft^n  been  declared  to  be  the  inventor  of  printing.  He 
died  in  the  year  1478. 

MentB. — A  city  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  Qermany, 
famous  as  the  place  where  books  were  first  printed.  It 
is  on  the  Rhine,  nearly  at  its  junction  with  the  Main. 
and  it  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Wiesbaden.  Its  popula- 
tion is  now  about  forty  thousand.  Before  Qutenbcrg's 
time  it  had  been  a  very  important  city.  In  the  Guten- 
berg-Platz  is  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Gutenberg.  The 
name  of  this  city  is  frequently  printed  Maycnce.  which 
is  the  French  form.  It  now  has  twenty  pnnting- offices. 
fourteen  of  which  use  steam  or  gas  power.  Five  daily 
and  two  weekly  papers  ore  published  there. 

Mercarj. — A  favorite  title  for  newspapers  from  the 
earliest  date,  derived  from  Mercury,  the  messenger  of 
the  ^ods.  Two  centuries  ago  the  term  Mercury  was 
applied  to  one  who  sold  or  delivered  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets or  news-letters. 

Meredith,  Hugh,  was  a  partner  of  Franklin  for 
some  time.  Ho  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bred 
a  farmer,  but  went  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  to  learn  printing.  He  was  an  honest  and 
sensible  man,  but  addicted  U>  drinking.  Franklin  was 
for  some  time  acquainted  with  him  before  they  went  into 
partnership,  for  which  Meredith's  father  furnished  the 
money.     Finding  him  of  little  value,  Franklin  in  1739 

Bive  him  thirty  pounds  and%  saddle  for  bis  share,  and 
eredith  went  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  were 
fanners,  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  settled. 

Uergenthftler  Machine. — A  mnchine  for  aasom- 
bliug  matrices  and  casting;  a  line  of  type  at  once,  no 
separate  types  being  required  and  the  machine  operat- 
ing by  means  of  a  key -board  at  a  ml^' considerably  fnster 
than  hand-composition.  Instead  of  setting  type,  as  most 
composing-machines  do.  the  movement  of  a  Key  ( 


forming  when  cool  a  alug  Just  one  line  long,  which  is 
then  tnmmed,  and  the  matter  is  ready  for  use.  The  ma- 
chine is  about  four  feet  high,  and  is  strongly  and  com- 
pactly built.  The  operator  sits  at  a  key-board,  each  key 
answering  to  a  letter.  A  touchononeof  thekeyscauBefl 
a  matrix  to  fall  down  an  inclined  plane  from  the  top  of 
the  machine  to  the  centre,  where,  others  succeeding  it, 
they  are  brought  together.  These  matrices  are  of  bran. 
Just  the  width  of  a  type,  but  three-fourths  of  an  inch 


from  top  to  bottom  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Such  a  size  gives  them  momentum  in  the  fall  and  pre- 
vents their  stoppage  by  friction  or  dirt.  Upon  the  edges 
of  these  are  devices,  somewhat  like  the  wards  of  a  key, 
each  letter  having  a  different  indication.  This  serves 
to  distiuguiah  the  matrices  when  distributing.  When 
enough  letters  have  been  brought  together  to  make  a 
line  the  spaces,  which  consist  of  two  metal  wedges  with 


their  points  together,  are  forced  forward,  the  requisite 
width  thus  being  given,  as  when  the  line  is  Justified  the 
wedges  will  niove  no  farlber.  The  lino  is  then  moved 
farther  on  until  it  meets  a  slot  the  length  of  the  line, 
through  which  melted  type  metal  is  ejected  against  the 
matrices.     Behind  the  slot  there  is  a  pot  filleawilb  this 


fluid  substance  heatfd  by  gas.  Within  the  pot  titers 
a  mechiinicid  plunger,  which,  when  the  signal  is  given, 
forces  forward  the  mctfd  against  the  face  of  the  matrices, 
where  it  solidifies,  making  a  complete  line.  A  horizontal 
blade  advances  from  tlie  rear  and  pushes  the  slug  for- 
ward out  of  the  mold  anil  between  trimming-knives, 
which  leave  it  of  enactly  the  right  height  and  thickneaa. 
From  this  it  la  advanced  into  the  galley.  As  soon  as  the 
type  has  been  cast  the  matrices  are  lifted  to  the  top  of 
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the  machine,  thence  being  moved  borizoDtally  UDtil  thej 
rettcb  a  place  where  the  teeth  are  disengaged.  When 
these  are  found  each  matcix  in  turn  dmps.  into  its  own 
short  chamicl,  which  leads  to  the  magazine.  As  each 
matrix  has  a  different  arrangenient  of  teeth,  of  two  dif- 
ferent sizes,  the  larger  being  difTerently  placed,  they  hang 
on  to  a  suspensory  t)ar.  having  corresponding  hollows 
and  projections,  until  a  place  comes  where  they  do  not 
bold.  Distribution  is  eftectcd  in  a  number  of  places  at 
once  by  this  method.  Each  o(  the  matrices  is  only  the 
width  of  the  character  and  its  shoulder,  and  the  part  to 
imitate  in  the  cast  is  in  the  centre.  Justification  is  effect- 
ed for  one  line  while  the  operator  is  setting  the  first  few 
letters  of  the  next  line,  and  distribution  of  the  matrices 
la  continually  going  forward.  There  is  no  distribution 
of  type  or  type  bars.  When  used  tbe  lines  are  thrown 
Into  the  melting-kettle,  and  that  ends  them. 

The  advantikges  claimed  for  the  machine  are  that  there 
la  no  justification  and  no  distribution,  suving  in  the  one 
case  onc-lifth  and  tbe  other  one-fourth  of  the  work,  and 
that  composition  is  executed  by  it  at  a  rate  four  times 
faster  than  by  band.  It  would  seem,  by  statements  sub- 
mitted, that  some  phenomenal  workmen  have  set  250,000 
ems  in  a  week,  ttiat  many  good  bands  have  equaled 


300,000  ems  in  the  same  time,  and  that  any  workman  can 
afteT8ufBcicntpracticeBetl50,iXI0cm8ins!i[dftj8.  This 
would  be  respectively  four  thousand,  thirty-three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  hundred  an  hour,  but  really  more, 
as  in  most  cases  only  nine  or  eight  hours  are  worked. 
The  fine  lines  of  letters  are  frequently  not  continuous : 
occasionally  a  letter  is  unduly  heavy  or  unduly  tight,  and 
often,  particularly  on  tbe  older  machines,  the  letters  are 
high  in  line  or  low  in  tine.  The  last  defect  comes  from 
an  imperfect  or  worn  matrin  :  the  high  letl<?rs  are  Ciiused 
by  a  hot  matrix  which  has  been  used  several  times  im- 
mediately bt-fore.  and  the  first  comes  from  a  chilled  mold, 
into  which  the  metal  does  not  flow  freely.  Other  defects 
ftUemxl  are  Inequality  and  inexactness  of  tbe  hara,  and 
the  dazzling  appearance  of  the  cast,  making  it  injurious 
to  the  eyes  of  the  make-up.  All  of  these  defects  were 
very  marked  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  have  now  been 
obviated  in  a  sreat  extent,  if  not  wholly,  in  some  por- 
tions. It  haa  been  difficult  to  keep  the  melting-pot  at 
an  even  temperature  ;  thesupply  of  original  faces  in  the 
possession  of  the  company  was  fimiled,  and  the  machine 
frequently  broke  down  in  its  earlier  years.  It  has  scarce- 
ly tiecn  tried  by  the  book  men  on  account  of  these  vari- 
ous defects,  which  appear  ma^ified  when  an  impn'ssion 
is  tJikcn  on  hard  paper;  hut  it  has  been  much  used  in 
newspaper  composition.  A  couple  of  hundred  machines 
are  now  employed  iu  the  United  States. 
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Meridional  Tjrpe.— Letters  cast  for  a.  soutbem  lan- 
guage, such  as  one  spoken  In  Africa. 

Meu  de  Tlnta  {8p.).— Inking  table  or  cylinder. 
Diatributlng-table,  sometimes  call^  mesa  de  distribu- 
cioD  de  tinta. 

Meea  Beceptora  (8p.).— Receiving-table. 

Metal.— The  compound  used  for  type,  stereotype 
plates  or  the  backing  of  electrotype  plates.  It  consisis 
of  lead,  antimony  and  tin  in  vanous  proportioua,  some- 
times mixed  with  copper  or  bismuth. 

Metal  Furniture. — Furniture  cast  with  a  metal 
somewhat  like  type  metal.    See  FuaNiTUBE. 

Metal  Gallej. — Galleys  generally  made  of  zinc  io 
England,  but  of  brass  in  Uie  United  States,  and  chiefly 
used  for  newspaper  work.  Most  galleys  used  in  America 
arc  of  metal  with  a  little  wood,  but  the  tru 
the  English  phrase  is  an  all-metal  galley. 

Metal  Rtile. — A  general  term  for  em  rules  or  dashes. 
Also  applied  to  longer  rules,  such  as  two.  three  and  four 
ems. — -Jawbi.  This  term  is  not  thus  used  in  America. 
A  metal  rule  would  be  a  brass  rule,  used  to  separate 
matter  in  a  newspaper  or  Job.  Tlie  other  rules  are  here 
called  em  dashes  and  two,  three  and  four  em  dashes. 

Metalllo  Carda.^Cards  made  with  a  prepared  en- 
ameled surface. — Jaeobi. 

Metallio  Qoolna. — Patented  iron  quoins  in  lieu  of 
theold  wooden  ones.  The  expression  is  thus  used  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  America  they  are  known  aa  metal  quoins. 

Methodist  Book  Concern.— The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  owns  and  carries  on 
two  of  the  largest  printing-offices  in  America,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  smaller  offices  and  bookstores. 
Collectively  these  arc  known  as  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, and  are  managed  by  a  committee  known  as  the 
book  committee.  When  the  church  was  first  planlMl  on 
this  aide  of  the  water  the  Rev.  Asbury  Dickins  made  bis 

Soumcys  from  one  place  to  another  with  his  saddle-bags 
lied  with  books,  which  he  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  min- 
isters. The  Conference  soon  saw  that  the  church  would 
be  advantaged  by  causing  each  minister  to  be  a  salesman 
for  the  society,  and  in  1T89  it  placed  the  matter  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  at  Philadelphia. .  The  agent  then 
chosen  published  books  and  sold  them  at  a  profit,  but 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  business  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York,  in  1825  a  printing-ofllce  was  begun 
with  four  iron  hand-presses,  which  multiplied  in  tenyeais 
to  thirty.  In  1830  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
inflicting  a  heavy  loss :  but  in  three  or  four  years  tbe 
business  bad  recovered.  Shortly  after  the  hew  York 
print! ng-oftlce  was  liegun  another  was  started  in  CinciP' 
nati.  which  was  also  successful.  When  the  Methodist 
Church  divided  in  1B45  all  of  the  property  in  the  Boutb 
and  much  of  tlie  funds  went  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  thus  inflicting  another  heavy  loss  upon 
the  Concern.  In  1868  b  new  building  was  erected  in  New 
Yorkat  the  comer  of  Eleventh  street  and  Broadway,  and 
the  ollices,  together  with  many  for  the  church  at  large, 
were  removed  till  tlier.  Theold  building  was  kept  as  Uie 
manufactory.  In  1888  both  were  abandoned,  ami  a  new 
and  elegant  building  was  erected  at  tbe  comer  of  FifUi 
avenue  and  Twentieth  street.  A  very  handsome  edifice 
was  erected  for  tbe  Western  Book  Concern  in  Cincinnati 
alMiit  twenty  years  ago.  In  addition  to  these  extensive 
establishments  there  are  minor  ones  at  Chicago  and  many 
other  places,  all  under  the  control  of  tbe  Boob  Commit- 
tee. Slany  newspapiTs  are  published  in  these  deposi- 
tories and  liy  the  [larent  concerns. 

Metido  (8 p.).— Inserted.  Said  of  sheets  of  pam- 
phlets, &c.,  when  placed  one  witliin  another  to  facilitate 
binding.     Also  new  matter  inserted  in  proof-sheets. 
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Metre. — The  measured  arran^ment  of  words  in 
verse.  Used  in  hymn-books  to  distinguish  the  varied 
measiures,  as  long,  short  and  common  metre. 

Metteor-en-Pages  (Fr.). — The  make-up ;  a  stone- 
hand.    Literally,  one  who  puts  into  pages. 

Mettre  (Fr.). — To  put ;  mettre  la  forme  sous  presse, 
to  put  the  form  to  press. 

Mettre  en  Ordre  (Fr.).— To  put  in  order. 

Mexico. — The  country  lyin^  next  south  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  embracing  several  States 
consolidated  as  a  republic  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.    Its  capital  city  bears  this  name. 

Mexico  was  the  first  city  on  the  American  continent  to 
own  a  printing  press  and  to  publish  a  book.  The  press 
arrived  in  15^,  and  the  first  book.  A  Spiritual  Liuider 
for  Reaching  Heaven  (Escala  Espiritual  para  Llegar  al 
Cielo),  was  issued  in  the  following  year.  Twelve  other 
books  were  printed  before  1550,  and  eighty-five  in  all 
bear  dates  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  greater  part 
of  these  were  ecclesiastical  works.  After  Spanish,  the 
language  most  frequently  employed  was  Latin,  then 
came  Aztec  and  other  native  tongues.  Printing,  though 
introduced  so  early,  was  hampered  by  too  manv  restric- 
tions to  flourish,  and  only  the  principal  towns,  like  Vera 
Cruz,  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  could  exhibit  printing- 
presses.  There  were  six  at  Mexico  in  1761,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  only  three  remained.  The  first 
issue  of  a  regular  periodical,  the  Mercuric  Volante,  was 
begun  at  ^texico  in  1693,  and  in  1722  appeared  the 
Gaceta,  a  monthly  publication  more  in  accordance  with 
our  conception  oi  a  newspaper.  It  was  not  until  tiie  war 
of  independence  gave  gi^ater  frciKiom  to  the  press  that 
a  strong  impulse  was  communicated  toloumalism  as 
well  as  to  all  kinds  of  literature. — Mayo  W.  Hazeltine. 

There  are  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  present  many 
journals  and  some  respectable  iob-printing  houses. 
Seventy-two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  capital  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  the  provinces,  Jfdisco, 
TamauUpas,  Vera  Cruz  and  Guanajuato  following  in 
the  order  given.  The  greatest  circulation  of  any  one  of 
them  is  only  a  few  thousands.  The  Sunday  issues  are 
the  largest.  The  Government  printing-office  has  five  cyl- 
inder presses.  It  is  the  most  important  printing  estab 
lishmcnt  in  the  country.  Type  is  chiefly  imported,  as 
are  presses.  There  are  twelve  paper  mills  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  very  high  tariff  on  all  imported  articles, 
and  all  doubtful  points  are  construed  against  the  for- 
eigner. Labor  is  very  cheap  there,  although  the  neces- 
saries of  life  cost  about  as  much  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Printers  receive  eight  dollars  a  week  as  a 
maximum,  the  natives  in  the  small  towns  not  getting 
half  that  price. 

MeBSOtint. — A  method  of  engraving  in  which  the 
plate  is  covered  with  little  punctures  so  close  together 
that  a  proof  will  make  an  entirely  black  impression. 
Part  of  this  surface  is  burnished  away  and  smoothed 
down  until  a  picture  is  evolved  from  it,  showing  the 
gradations  of  hght  and  shade  admirably.  It  can  be  done 
easily  and  rapidly.  The  tools  required  are  the  ground- 
ing-tool, the  scraper  and  the  burnisher.  The  plate  should 
be  prepared  as  if  intended  for  the  graver,  and  laid  flat 
upon  a  table  with  a  piece  of  flannel  spread  under  it  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping;  the  grounding-tool  is  then 
held  perpendicularly  on  it  and  rocked  with  moderate 
pressure  backward  and  forward  until  the  teeth  of  the 
tool  have  equally  and  regularly  marked  the  plate  from 
side  to  side ;  the  operation  is  tnen  performeif  from  end 
to  end,  and  from  each  comer  to  the  opposite,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  tool  must  never  be  permit- 
ted to  cut  twice  in  the  same  place.  By  this  means  the 
surface  is  converted  into  a  rough  chaos  of  intersections 
which,  if  covered  with  ink  and  printe<l,  would  present  a 
peif ectly  black  impression  upon  the  paper.  This  is  the 
most  tedious  part  of  the  process.    The  remainder,  to  a 


skillful  artist,  is  much  easier  than  line-engraving  or  stip- 
pling. It  consists  in  pressing  down  or  rubbing  out  the 
roughness  of  the  plate  by  means  of  the  burnisher  and 
scraper  to  the  extent  of  the  intended  figure,  obliterating 
the  ground  for  lights,  and  leaving  it  for  shades.  Where 
a  strong  li^ht  is  required  the  wnole  ground  is  erased. 
For  a  medium  light  it  is  moderately  burnished  or  par- 
tially erased.  For  the  deepest  shades  the  ground  is  left 
entire.  Care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  insensible  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  upon  which  the  effect  and  har- 
mony of  the  piece  essentially  depend.  Engraving  in 
mezzotinto,  it  is  thought,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
effect  of  oil-paintings  than  any  other  kind  of  engraving. 
It  is  now,  however,  very  rarely  practiced.  It  is  well  cal- 
culated for  the  representation  of  obscure  pieces,  such  as 
night  scenes,  &c.  The  principal  objections  to  this  method 
were  that  the  plates  wear  out  speedily  under  the  press, 
and  of  course  yield  a  comparatively  small  number  of  en- 
gravings, but  today  the  objections  are  that  they  are  too 
indistinct,  too  fuzzy  and  too  incapable  of  showing  action 
or  minute  parts. 

Michigan. — This  is  one  of  the  Northwestern  States 
of  America,  and  was  settled  by  the  French  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Printing  was  introduced  in  Detroit  in  1809.  On 
August  81  of  that  year  the  Essaie  du  Michigan  ou  Ob- 
servateur  Impartial  was  issued  in  French  and  English  by 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  a  Catholic  priest.  In  1825  the 
Michigan  Sentinel  was  published  at  Monroe  by  Edward 
D.  EUis.  Shortlyafter  this  other  journals  were  begun 
in  other  towns.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  in  1840 
was  32 ;  in  1850,  58 ;  in  1860, 118 ;  in  1870,  211 ;  in  1880, 
464 ;  and  in  1890,  644.  In  1880  the  number  of  daily 
papers  was  88,  and  in  1890  48.  The  chief  town  is  D^ 
troit.  There  are  a  number  of  dailies  there,  several  lar^e 
lob-printing  houses  and  three  or  four  lithographic  estab- 
lishments. After  Detroit  come  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing, 
Ann  Arbor  and  Battle  Creek. 

Miorosoopic  Pidnting. — The  first  printing  was 
done  with  large  letters,  ranging  from  great  primer  to 
double  paragon,  but  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  crowd 
in  more  matter  speedilv  induced  the  production  of  smaller 
type.  Brevier  seenietl  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  smallest, 
and  when  nonpareil  came,  its  name,  which  signifies  hav- 
ing no  equal,  testifies  the  admiration  w^hich  was  felt  at 
anything  so  small.  The  Elzevirs  published  many  books 
in  small  types,  and  some  other  pnnters  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  did  likewise.  The  one  who 
made  the  smallest  tvpes  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
Jean  Jannon,  of  Sedan,  in  France,  who  in  1625  brought 
out  a  diamond.  Dutch,  English  and  American  foundera 
seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  smaller  than  this  imtil 
within  a  very  recent  time.  All  types  below  brevier  have 
the  names  of  gems  or  names  importing  superior  excel- 
lence, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  these  were  given 
on  account  of  their  greater  minuteness  rather  than  be- 
cause they  were  particularly  well  cut.  Darling  (minion), 
unequaled  (nonpareil),  a  gem  (pearl),  and  a  precious  stone 
(diamond)  were  the  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  ran 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Agate  was  given  as  a 
name  on  this  side  for  half  small  pica  by  George  Bruce 
in  1822,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  same  body  was 
characterized  as  ruby  by  Hansard  in  England.  Minion, 
nonpareil  and  agate  are  used  in  advertisements  in  news- 
papers ;  pearl  is  required  in  orders  of  dancing,  and  all 
of  these  sizes  are  employed  as  notes  in  books ;  but  dia- 
mond, except  in  Bibles  and  praver-books  and  for  notes, 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  Unless  an  ofilce  is 
doing  a  business  of  $100,000  a  year,  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion, it  is  not  economical  to  provide  a  case  of  it.  The 
celebrated  French  type-founder,  Henri  Didot,  in  1825 
cast  a  body  of  half  nonpareil,  of  about  twenty-five  lines 
to  the  inch,  the  letters  being  distinct  and  well  made. 
This  was  a  great  advance,  for  a  page  of  a  (lertain  size 
would  contain  twice  as  many  wonls  in  type  so  diminu- 
tive as  it  would  in  diamond.    Other  type-founders  have 
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apDrozlmated  this  minuteness,  but  never  with  bo  clear 
aod  good  an  appearance.  The  smallest  face  made  by  a 
British  foundry  is  tbe  bntliant  of  Miller  &  Ricbard,  of 
which  about  twenty  lines  ^  to  the  inch.  The  most  note- 
worthy book  printed  io  tbia  was  John  Bellowa's  English 
nnd  French  Dictionary.  The  size  of  the  page  of  type 
waa  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  four  and  a  quarter 
Inches  high.  It  was  divided  into  two  columna  and  was 
embellished  witb  a  red  line  around  each  page.  Theodore 
L.  De  Vinne  baa  since  published  a  book  in  tbe  same  face 
of  type,  entitled  Brilliants,  the 
1  «ii._i  ..._iu.i-  J  dii.  M.1^  width  of  the  type  page  being  an 
SST  ft^Xy  "  ir;2J!g^iS    inch  and  a  third,  and  its  length 


^a t Kita gigJ!"-"    thirty-four  lines,  and  the 
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Bu^u^a  iBiHa  ».>  _•>  made  by  American  founders, 
■■^■■•■yrif-^i^jTrg".^  and  it  costs  four  dollarsa  pound 
s.w*^r-j:rpi;S*^~^  to  lay  down  in  American  offices. 
It  ianot  likely  that  types  smaller 
tlian  this  will  soon  be  demanded 
for  use  in  England  or  America. 
For  transient  purposes  a  micro- 
scopic reduction  by  pbotog- 
ruplij'  will  answer  well  enough, 
and  It  can  be  carried  to  a  scale 
of  minuteness  which  no  type 
can  ever  equal.  A  third  of  minion  or  brevier  can  easily 
be  photographed  ;  but  in  real  type  there  are  difflcultiL-s 
both  in  punch  cutting  and  matrix  fitting,  and  in  the  com- 
fosilor'a  department  llie  minuteness  of  the  letter,  the 
shallowness  of  tbe  nick  and  the  tendency  of  the  lines  to 
bulge  in  tbe  centre  must  always  be  considered.  Minion 
Is  perhaps  the  smallest  legible  type:  people  with  good 
eyes  can  read  nonpareil  and  agate  for  an  hour  or  two, 
but  no  one  will  voluntarily  read  pearl  for  more  Uian  a 
few  minutes. 

Middle. — The  type  in  theceotreof  a  brace,  thus:  -^. 
See  Brace, 

Middling  SpKces.— Spaces  cnst  four  to  an  cm  of 
any  particular  body.  It  is  not  the  custom  nt  the  present 
day  m  America  lo  use  this  expression.  Four-em  spaces 
is  the  more  common  term. 

Mlehle  Press. — A  new  press.  lately  devised  by 
Robert  Miehtc.  a  pressman  of  Chicago.  The  bed  Is  car- 
ried in  harmony  with  the  movement  of  the  cylinder  while 
Srinting.  then  it  is  gradually  slowed  up,  carried  smooth- 
r  over  tbe  centre,  and  returned  for  the  back  movement. 
There  is  no  jar  perceptible  anywhere.  Great  speed  is 
claimed  for  this  press. 
Mlgnona  (Ital.).— Minion. 

Mlluilnl  (Ttid.).— Tbe  neit  to  the  smallest  size  of 
type  used  in  Italy.  It  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  Italian 
nonpareil,  which  is  larger  thim  the  English  nonpareil, 
and  consequently  is  about  the  American  diamond  in 
magnitude. 

MlU-Boftrd. — A  thick  nnd  very  bnnl  kind  of  paper, 
used  for  covering  books. 

Mill  Ream.— A  ream  of  writing  paper  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill  contains  eighteen  quires  of  twenty-four 

Sood  sheets,  and  two  quires  of  twenty  sheets  of  outsides, 
lat  is,  damaged  paper ;  473  sliects  in  all,  good  and  bad 
— this  is  called  a  mill  ream. — South  utard. 

Milled.— Paper  rolled  or  glazed- with  a  high  sur- 
face. 

Miller,  Henrr.  a  native  of  Wnldeck  on  the  upper 
Rliine,  who  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Basle,  Switzer- 
land. After  this  he  traveled  much,  coming  to  America 
In  1741.  but  retumiog  the  next  year.  In  1751  he  came 
again,  but  in  1700  he  lookup  his  permanent  residence  in 
Philadelphia.  He  waa  a  good  scliolar  and  an  excellent 
print4.T.  In  1779  he  iasued  a  farewell  address  to  bis 
ff78 


then  approaching  fourscore,  but  was  of  opinion  tliat 
when  a  man  arrived  at  bis  sixtieth  vear  he  sliould  enter 
on  hia  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest  from  the  carea  and  troubles 
of  tbia  life.     He  died  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  March  31, 

1782,  aged  eighty. 

Miller,  'William,  originator  of  the  chief  type-foun. 
dry  in  Great  Britain,  learned  his  trade  in  the  Glasgow 
Type-Foundry,  About  1809  he  started  a  foundry  at 
Edmburgh  under  the  flrm-name  of  William  Miller  &  Co, 
It  haa  steadily  grown  ever  since,  tbe  firm  taking  its 
present  litie  of  Miller  &  Richard  in  1838.  It  baa  been 
especially  noted  for  ita  old-style  faces  and  for  its  good 
Romans.  An  agency  has  existed  in  San  Francisco  for 
"     >,and  another  in  Montreal,  Quebec, 


Mll'srankee. — Tbe  chief  city  of  Wisconsin,  lying 
upon  I*ke  Micliigan,  Printing  was  begun  here  on  July 
14, 183«.  by  Daniel  H.  Richards,  who  printed  tbe  Milwau- 
kee Advertiser.  The  Sentinel  was  started  in  the  follow- 
ing June.  Ttiere  are  now  published  in  this  city  10  daily 
epers  nnd  42  other  periodicals,  23  of  these  newspapers 
mg  in  Oernian.  3  in  Polisb  and  2  in  Bohemian.  This 
makes  28  foreign  newspapers  out  of  a  total  of  62,  Mil- 
waukee being  probably  the  only  city  in  tbe  United  States 
having  a  population  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  where 
the  newspapers  in  foreign  tongues  outnumber  those  in 
English.  This  city  is  the  centre  of  a  large  book  and  job 
printing  interest  and  bus  one  type-foundry. 

Minden. — A  short  term  very  generallv  used  for  ma- 


to  band  pressmen. 

Minerva  Machine. — A  small  platen  jobbing-ma- 
cliine — the  original  "  Cropper  "  machine.— J'lroW.  This 
is  a  piracy  of  Uic  well-known  Gordon  machine,  first  and 
still  manufactured  in  America.  Minerva  is  us«l  all  over 
Europe  as  a  generic  name  for  a  amall  jobbing  machine. 

Minion. — A  type  one  size  larger  than  nonpareil  and 
one  aizc  smaller  than  brevier,  it  ta  called  seven-point 
on  the  point  system,  and  in  that  measures  about  ten  tines 
to  the  mch.  Upon  tlie  old  bodies  it  differed  in  magni- 
tude more  than  any  other  known.  Four  American  foua- 
dries  and  a  British  foundry  make  minion  119. 122.  \ZA%, 
127  and  128  ems  to  the  foot,  the  smaller  gaining  on  of  the 
larger  one  line  In  eleven.  The  gap  between  tbe  sizes  bre- 
vier and  minion  is  very  small,  the  largest  niinion  being 
only  smaller  than  tbe  smallest  brevier  one  line  In  thirty- 
six,  while  the  largest  minion  is  greater  than  the  smallest 
nonpareil  one  line  in  aix.  On  uiis  a  stick  which  would 
contain  a  thousand  of  minion  would  hold  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  nonpareil.  The  dispro- 
portion between  nonpareil  and  minion  is  greater  than 
exists  between  any  other  two  sizes  of  type,  and  In  most 
makes  there  Is  not  much  difference  between  brevirr  and 
minion.  The  great  disparity  between  nonpareil  and  min- 
ion has  occasione<l  tbe  introduction  of  a  size  between 
them,  which  is  largely  used  in  English  newspapers  and 
■ ''      » employed  in  America  for  borders.    Min'  " 


flensed.  It  is  tbe  smallest  type  which  can  be  read  fors 
long  time  without  injury  U>  tbe  eyes.  It  is  half  Englieii 
or  two-lhirds  smalt  pica  In  magnitude,  and  ia  double  the 
depth  of  some  microscopic  type  cast  in  France,  Very 
few  fancy  faces  are  cast  upon  It,  nonpareil  and  brevier 
supplying  almost  all  needs.  Few  book  offices  contain 
much  minion,  and  moat  small  offices  are  without  It.  In 
French  it  ia  known  as  mignonne,  in  German  Colonel, 
mignona  In  Italian,  nilfiona  In  Spanish,  and  colonel  in 
Dutch.  Minion  was  used  in  England  before  1730. 
This  lino  is  set  in  Minion. 
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r  kind  of  type.  It  has  not  been  introduced  into 
i  system,  nor  is  it  half  of  any  other  size.  Min- 
orders  and  quadrats  have  sometimes  b^n  cast 
3a.  It  is  called  emerald  in  England,  and  is  used 
»ndon  daily  papers  for  the  ParUamentary  report. 

aapolis. — A  city  in  Minnesota,  noted  for  its 
)Wth  and  its  enterprise.  It  has  five  dail^  papers 
-nine  other  perioaicals.  Much  job  prmting  is 
•e. 

»ota. — This  State  was  an  unbroken  wildemeas 
re  ago.  It  lies  on  the  north  line  of  the  United 
est  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1849  newspapera  were 
d  at  St.  Paul,  the  Minnesota  Register  being 

April  27  by  McLean  &  Owens.  It  was  printed 
oati.  The  next  day  the  Minnesota  Pioneer  was 
1  in  St.  Paul  by  James  M.  Ooodhue.  It  was  the 
IT  printed  there,  and  became  a  daily  in  1854. 
>lis  also  soon  began  publishing,  and  was  quick- 
Bd  by  other  towns.  The  total  number  of  news- 
sued  in  the  State  in  1860  was  49 :  in  1870,  95 ; 
28,  and  in  1890,  427.  There  were  published  in 
ad  in  1890  24  daily  papers.  Those  issued  in  St. 
I  Minneapolis  will  bear  favorable  comparison 

publishca  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  In  these 
i  there  is  much  job  printing,  and  considerable 
Iso  done  in  Duluth. 

Ikln.— A  size  of  type  smaller  than  brilliant, 
iirth  of  pica  in  body  only.  This  definition  is 
3bi.  Both  the  name  and  the  size  are  unknown 
:;a,  and  type  as  small  as  this  is  not  cast  in  either 
d  States  or  England.  Should  this  ever  be  done, 
be  possible  with  the  Benton  &  Waldo  machine, 
be  the  extreme  range  of  type  for  minuteness. 
)oints  arc  sometimes  cast  on  half  nonpareil. 

la  (Sp.). — Minion,  seven-point. 
icole  (Ital.). — The  lower-case  lettere. 
icnla  (Sp.). — Small  letter,  lower-case  letter. 

;e  Mark. — An  accent  mark  (')  is  used  to  ex- 
onolo^cal  or  geographical  minutes.  The  same 
ibled  IS  used  to  indicate  seconds.  In  cases  of 
this  mark  has  been  used  as  indicating  an  acute 
it  for  this  purpose  it  is  always  offensive  to  the 
is  much  used  m  grammars  and  spelling-books 
he  syllables  on  which  a  stress  falls. 

ies  of  S/Tldence.— A  class  of  legal  work  in 

(Sp.). — Paragon,  twenty-point. 

Ilan7. — That  class  of  copy  upon  newspapere 
nsists  of  anecdotes,  short  stories,  statements  of 
atural  science  or  any  other  matter  not  particu- 
ting  to  the  news  of  the  day. 

an  Pages  (Fr.).— Imposing. 

Int. — An  error  in  printing  caused  either  by  ac- 
uring  the  progress  of  presswork,  by  incorrect 
ion,  or  by  mistakes  in  making  up  forms.  See 
PHiCAL  Errors. 

-An  omission  to  lay  on  a  sheet  by  the  feeder  of 

B. 

L — The  book  containing  the  prayers  and  cere- 
f  the  mass.  It  w^as  at  one  time  very  elegant, 
great  reput^ition  being  employed  to  ornament 
he  best  calligraphcrs  executing  the  words, 
nissals  were  issued  both  at  Milan  and  Rome  in 
le  German  Gk)vemment  lately  gave  £10,000  for 
which  was  once  presented  by  Pope  l-ico  X.  to 
iry  VIII.  of  England,  along  with  a  parchment 
^  on  that  sovereign  the  right  of  assuming  the 
lefender  of  the  Faith,  borne  ever  since  bj  Eng- 
}.  Charles  II.  made  a  present  of  the  missal  to 
tor  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  collection 
by  auction  some  years  ago. 


Mieelng  8heet8.~Any  omitted  sheets  from  a  gath- 
ered book. 

Mi88i88ippl.— One  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
l3ing  upon  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  and  no  large  towns  have  sprung  up  on  its 
territory.    Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 

Sress  there.  In  1810  four  newspapere  were  published  in 
[atchez.  Ten  were  printed  in  the  whole  State  in  1828, 
and  25  in  1840.  There  were  50  newspapere  in  1850, 78  in 
1800,  111  in  1870,  and  128  in  1880.  In  1890  there  were 
7  daily,  184  weekly  and  14  other  periodicals.  The  chief 
towns  are  Natchez,  Jackson  and  Meridian. 

liisBonri. — A  large  State  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  in  which  settlements  were  begun  in 
the  last  century.  The  first  newspaper  was  issued  in  St. 
Louis  in  1808  by  Joseph  Charless.  It  was  then  entitled 
the  Missouri  Gazette,  but  is  now  called  the  Missouri  Re- 
public. The  firet  sheet  was  eight  by  thirteen  inches  in 
size.  Other  newspapere  were  soon  established  there,  and 
their  number  has  steadily  kept  increasing  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  total  number  of  newspapere  published  in 
Missouri  in  1840  was  85 ;  in  1850, 61 ;  in  1860, 178 ;  in  1870, 
279 ;  in  1880,  580,  and  in  1890,  756.  There  were  in  1880 
48  daily  and  487  other  periodicals ;  in  1890  there  were  76 
daily  and  680  other  penodicals.  St.  Ix>uis  is  the  largest 
ci^,  and  does  the  most  important  newspaper  and  job 
printing  business.  In  the  former  it  may  bear  comparison 
with  any  city  in  the  world.  Much  pnnting,  lithograph- 
ing and  bookbinding  are  also  done.  There  are  two  type- 
foundries.  In  Kansas  City  there  is  also  much  work  exe- 
cuted. Next  to  these  come  St.  Joseph  and  Springfield. 
This  State  ranks  as  fifth  in  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  as  seventh  as  to  the  number  of 
newspapere  issued. 

Miterlng-Maohine. — A  mechanical  appliance  for 
chamfering  or  beveling  rules  for  bordere,  &c. 

Mitre. — ^To  chamfer  or  bevel  the  ends  of  rules  in  or- 
der that  they  may  join  closely  in  forming  a  border.  To 
do  this  well  requires  great  skiU,  as  if  too  much  is  cut  off 
the  rules  will  not  join,  and  if  not  enough  is  cut  they  will 
bind  and  the  matter  inside  will  not  lift.  Inexperienced 
persons  will  do  well  to  cut  their  rules  a  little  long  and 
then  file  them  down,  if  they  are  not  provided  with  a 
machine.    See  Rules. 

Mitred. — Joined  at  an  angle.  In  bookbinding  when 
the  lines  in  finishing  meet  each  other  at  right  angles 
without  overrunning  each  other  they  are  said  to  be 
mitred. 

Bfitred  Comers. — ^Rules  made  with  oomere  beveled 
or  chamfered. 

Bfittlesteg  (Ger.).— The  long  cross. 

Mixture. — An  extra  charge  involved  on  composition 
if  three  or  more  types  are  used  in  a  work.— Jrt<»W. 

Mocarro  (Sp.). — A  feast  given  by  apprentices  to  the 
other  workmen  on  becoming  journeymen. 

Mochuelo  (Sp.). — Out.  Jocosely,  the  discharge  of 
a  workman. 

Model  Press. — A  jobbing  platen  machine,  originally 
of  American  make,  but  which  is  now  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain. 

Modem  Faces. — These  are  those  kinds  of  Romans 
which  have  been  cut  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  which  differ  from  the  styles  preceding  by  being  more 
regular  and  even  and  having  less  angular  serifs. 

Modem  SolaTonio. — This  language,  otherwise 
Russian,  is  said  to  have  firet  appeared  in  books  in  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  pnnted  at  Prague  between 
the  ycare  1517  and  1519. 

Mojador  (Sp.). — Place  where  the  paper  is  wet  down 
the  workman  who  wets  the  paper. 

Mojar  (Sp.).— To  wet  (type,  paper,  &c.). 
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Molde  (8p.). — Mold ;  form  of  type.  Molde  de  rodi- 
Uos,  roller  mold. 

Molinete  (Sp.). — Blow  caused  by  the  frisket  falling 
on  the  tympan,  and  this  on  the  form. 

M0II7. — In  throwing  with  quadrats  if  the  nicks  are 
not  uppermost ;  this  reckons  as  a  blank. — Jacobi. 

Mbnch  (Ger.). — A  mark,  a  dark  spot  occasioned  by 
imperfect  distribution. 

Monchbogen  (Ger.). — Spoiled  sheets  in  book-print- 
ing, which  through  carelessness  in  feeding  or  the  press 
bemg  out  of  order  are  only  partially  printed. 

Monchslag  (Ger.). — An  impression  that  is  filled  with 
marks. 

Monk. — Any  black  patch  on  a  printed  sheet  caused 
through  insufficient  distribution  or  bad  ink.  A  friar  is 
the  corresponding  term  for  a  light  spot.  These  light 
and  dark  spots  were  formerly  more  common  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  characterization  of  them  as  monks  and  friars 
has  now  gone  out  of  date. 

Monkeys. — Compositors  were  sometimes  thus  styled 
by  pressmen  in  retaliation  for  being  called  by  them  pigs. 
— Jacobi. 

Mono  (Sp.). — Name  given  to  any  small  job  or  table 
of  easy  composition. 

Monogram. — A  letter  or  letters,  with  or  without 
other  devices,  employed  to  indicate  a  certain  person  or 
firm.  The  letters  are  often  interlaced  in  such  a  way  that 
a  part  of  one  also  forms  a  part  of  another.  Sometimes 
used  by  an  artist  or  printer  to  mark  and  identify  his 
work. 

Monotint. — Tint-printing  in  any  one  color. 

Montana. — One  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
situated  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  newspaper  was  be- 
ffun  as  early  as  1866  at  Helena,  and  in  1880  there  were 
fifteen  newspapers.  In  1892  there  were  13  daily  and  72 
other  journals.  Helena  and  Butte  City  are  the  chief 
towns  of  the  State. 

Monter  une  Presse  (Fr.).— To  put  up  a  press. 

Montar  (Sp.). — To  mount  or  set  up  a  press  or  other 
machine  ;  to  set  up  cases  on  the  frame  ready  for  work  ; 
to  make  up  a  page  or  table  of  various  measures. 

Montlil7  Statement. — The  bill  rendered  the  first 
of  each  mouth  for  the  work  done  during  the  previous 
month.  Flat  letter,  10  bjr  16  inches,  and  flat  cap,  14  by  17 
inches,  are  the  most  serviceable  shapes  of  paper  for  this 
class  of  work,  but  in  some  localities  17  by  22  is  used. 

Moore,  JohnW.,  a  printer  and  publisher,  died  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  March  23, 1889,  aged  eighty-two 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business  at  Con- 
cord. N.  H.  He  published  several  newspnpers  and  wrote 
a  large  work  on  music  and  another  of  recollections  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mordant  (Fr.). — The  copy-holder,  the  bodkin  used 
to  secure  copy. 

Mordante  (Sp.). — Copy-holder ;  a  strip  of  wood,  di- 
vided in  the  middle  and  fixed  iu  the  case,  for  holding  the 
copy. 

Morder  (Sp.). — To  bite.  Said  of  the  frisket  when  it 
covers  any  part  of  the  form  on  account  of  not  being  suf- 
ficiently cut  away. 

Mordre  (Fr.).— To  bite. 

Mores,  the  Rot.  Sd'arard  Ro've,  a  writer  on 
typography,  was  bom  at  Tuustall,  in  Kent,  England, 
about  the  year  1729.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
but  did  not,  however,  ofticiate,  devoting  himself  to  liter- 
ary and  historical  pursuits.  In  1772  or  before  he  came 
into  possession  of  tlohn  James's  foundry,  which  had  been 
rendered  great  by  the  accumulation  of  material  from 
other  makers,  no  less  than  nine  foundries  l)oing  consoli- 
dated in  it.    Some  of  his  punches  and  matrices  were  two 
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hundred  years  old.  Mr.  Mores  set  himself  at  work  to 
classifv  and  arrange  the  materials  he  had,  and  much  of 
what  he  learned  about  his  foundry  and  preceding  and 
contemporary  foundries  will  be  found  in  his  Disserta- 
tion upon  English  Typographical  Founders  and  Foun- 
deries.  It  is  regarded  as  of  great  value  to  the  typograph- 
ical antiquary,  as  it  contains  much  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  lost.  It  has  also  much  value  to  the  bibliog- 
rapher, as  only  eighty  copies  were  printed,  and  it  is  now 
difficult  to  get  one.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  but  died  in  1778. 

Morning  Ne'vspaper. — A  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  morning.  Newspapers  issued  in  the  morn- 
ing usually  have  a  larger  circulation,  publish  more  matter 
and  are  distributed  through  a  wider  range  of  territory 
than  an  evening  paper.  They  owe  this  largely  to  the  fact 
that  a  morning  newspaper  is  prepared  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  when  everything  that  is  to  occur  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  has  happened,  with  the  exception  of  crimes 
and  accidents,  and  even  these  are  not  known  until  the 
next  day ;  but  when  evening  newspapers  go  to  press 
the  history  of  a  day  is  by  no  means  finished.  Much  is 
going  on  which  the  editor  is  very  desirous  of  publishing, 
but  which  he  is  obliged  to  leiive,  because  his  paper  cannot 
be  delayed.  The  hours  for  the  editors  and  reporters  of  an 
evening  paper  are  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  until 
about  half -past  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  in  New  York 
and  some  of  the  other  lar^e  cities  they  make  no  attempt 
to  give  a  history  of  anything  which  has  been  reported  m 
the  morning  papers.  Their  day  is  only  a  half  day.  The 
morning  newspaper,  on  the  contrary,  gives  full  accounts 
of  all  that  has  happened  since  its  last  issue,  as  well  as 
everything  previously  unrelated.  The  printing-offices 
of  a  mommg  journal  are  greater  in  the  composing  de- 
partment than  those  of  an  evening  paper.  Occasions 
have  been  known  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  have 
set  type  for  twelve  hours  to  get  out  a  single  issue.  See 
Daily  Newspaper. 

The  routine  on  morning  newspapers  in  England  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  in  America.  The  foreman  is 
known  as  the  *'  printer."  He  is  present  at  night,  and  has 
a  deputy  and  sevend  assistants.  On  a  large  daily  paper 
there  will  be  perhaps  eighty  compositors.  Bourgeois 
leaded  and  widely  spaced  is  generally  used  for  the  lead- 
ers, foreign  telegrams  and  other  very  important  matter ; 
minion  or  miniouette  for  general  news,  reports  and  Par- 
liamentary debates ;  nonpareil  or  ruby  (agate)  for  sport- 
ing, markets,  shipping,  «&x;. ,  and  ruby  for  advertisements. 
When  "copy  "  is  called  each  man  in  his  turn  goes  to  the 
stone  for  his  take,  and  does  this  as  he  needs  it  until  the 
supply  is  exhausted.  He  then  puts  his  name  on  a  slate, 
those  who  are  out  taking  in  the  order  their  names  are 
inscribed  when  copy  does  come.  The  copy  which  is  set 
is  thrown  indiscriminately  into  a  receptacle,  from  which 
it  is  gathered  by  a  boy  and  arranged.  When  a  pnx)f  is 
taken  he  divides  it  in  half,  puts  the  copy  which  belongs 
to  each  half  with  it,  and  takes  it  to  the  readers.  The  first 
matter  in  the  evening  is  the  advertisements.  These  are 
made  up  in  a  separate  room,  where  all  advertisements, 
either  live  or  dead,  are  kept.  Composition  on  these  no- 
tices frequently  begins  early  in  the  day.  The  compositor 
who  has  the  first  take  of  any  copy  is  told  the  type  it  is 
to  be  set  iu.  The  next  compositor  calls  out  to  him  and 
is  told  by  No.  1  what  type  to  employ.  No.  8  inquires 
of  No.  2  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When 
enough  has  been  emptied  the  foreman  calls  out  tiiat  there 
is  a  galley  to  pull,  and  the  compositor  whose  turn  it  is 
stops  composition  and  locks  up  the  galley,  delivering  it 
to  the  proof-puller.  He  then  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it  until  the  proof  comes  out.  The  first  (x>mpo6i- 
tor's  name  is  written  on  the  proof,  as  are  the  others,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  correct  the  whole  unless  it  is  unusu- 
ally dirty.  Such  an  office  will  require  seven  readers,  one 
or  more  first-proof  r(.»vis<.*rs  and  a  press-reviser.  If  the 
newspaper  is  prosperous  and  there  is  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  to  be  kept  up  two  readings  are  done,  but  many 
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get  along  with  onlj  one.  In  case  of  aecesait;  proofs  are 
nuiriedlj  read  or  not  read,  just  as  thej  are  in  American 
offices.  The  copy-holders  are  men.  In  some  oflices 
readers  are  permitted  to  alter  anything  p^pably  nrong, 
BDdiii  thiaoase  the  proof  is"  run^."  On  others  the  read- 
ers can  only  querr,  and  the  question  goes  to  the  editors. 
The  readers'  work  begins  about  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  compositors',  and  ends  genernllv  at  half-past  two. 
The  foreman  receives  about  S5  a  week ;  a  swift  composi- 
tor during  a  busj  week  maj  make  £4,  and  time-Iuinds 
earn  about  £4  1(^.  These  figures  are  from  an  English 
authority,  but  seem  excessive. 

Morooco. — A  very  fine  gnAe  at  leather,  used  only  in 
the  best  bookbinding.  Turkish  morocco  is  employed  for 
the  better  class  of  work_and  is  suacepCibte  of  the  highest 
degree  of  Qnish  and  the  richest  ornamentation.  There 
are  generally  three  qualities  of  this  leather.  Levant  mo- 
rocco differs  from  Turki-sb  in  being  heavier,  with  a  larger 
^rain.  It  is  sometimes  crushed,  and  when  this  is  done 
It  becomes  more  susceptible  to  fine  iiand- tooling.  It  is 
only  used  on  the  finest  quality  of  work,  either  half,  three- 
quarter  or  full  binding,  with  gilt  edges.  On  very  large 
books  the  leather  is  usually  left  uncrushed.  It  is  nowa- 
days used  almost  exclusively  in  the  English  bindings  of 
large  Bibles. 

Uorralla  (8p.). —Superfluous  sorts  left  after  laying 
a  new  font  of  type;  also  the  lincsof  Italic,  Job  type.  Ac., 
used  in  a  work  when  removed  from  the  d^d  matter. 

Monis.  Ctoorge  Pope,  an  American  poet,  was  bora 
in  Philadelphia  on  October  10,  1802.  He  went  to  New 
York  verj  early,  and  enWred  upon  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  printmg  busineas  in  the  ofBce  of  George  F.  Hoplans. 
Soon  afterwards  ho  began  writing  for  the  newspapers, 
and  after  the  completion  of  his  time  be  began.  In  con- 
junction with  Samuel  Woodworth.  another  printer  and 
poet,  the  publication  of  the  New  York  Mirror.  The  typ- 
ogmphical  appearance  of  tliis  periodical  was  excellent ; 
its  illustrations  were  numerous,  and  the  reading  matter 
was  good.  Some  of  the  best  litemry  men  in  the  United 
States  wrote  for  it,  including  Bryant,  Hallcck,  Paulding, 
Fay  and  Willis.  After  the  Mirror,  which  lasted  from 
1823  until  1842,  was  discontinued  he  conducted  other 
iouraals.  and  in  1846  established,  in  conlimction  with 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  the  Home  Journal,  which  la  still  in 
existence.  Morris's  reputation  was  chiefiy  derived  from 
his  aonga,  which  were  exceedingly  popular.  These  in- 
clude Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree ;  Long  Time  Ago,  sod 
My  Mother's  Bible.  Many  of  them  wore  set  to  music. 
He  published  one  volume  of  poetry  and  one  of  prose,  sod 
wrote  a  successful  play.  lie  married  early  m  lite  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  OeoM;c  F.  Hopkins,  and  for 
many  years  resided  at  UndercliS,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
nearly  opposite  West  Point.  He  was  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Mew  York  State  Militia,  and  was  therefore  com- 
monly known  as  General  Morris.  He  retained  his  con- 
nection as  a  member  and  honorary  member  with  the  New 
York  Typographical  Society  his  whole  life,  and  liked  to 
be  consiaerM  and  called  a  printer.    Ue  died  in  1864. 

Mortaja  (Sp.). — The  mortise  or  hollow  left  in  chases 
of  hand-presses  for  the  points. 

Uortlse. — A  mortise  is  where  a  few  letters  or  lines  of 
type  or  a  cut  are  inserted  In  thclxidvof  an  engraving  or 
block.  Much  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ei^es  of  the 
mortising  aperture  shall  be  perfectly  square  and  true. 
Usually  speaking,  the  part  mortised  in  is  wedged  in  its 
location,  there  being  no  other  method  of  holding  it  firm. 

UortlBed  Tjpe. — Type  In  which  some  of  the  por- 
tion which  does  not  print  Is  cut  sway,  so  that  other  let- 
ters or  brass  rules  can  be  Inserted. 

Morton,  John  P.,  a  printer,  publisher  and  book- 
seller of  Jjouisville,  Ey.,  wiia  born  at  Iicxington,  In  th>it 
State,  on  March  4, 18«7.  He  enten-d  Tranaylvnnia  Uni- 
versity and  had  passed  with  honor  through  the  sophomore 
class  when,  through  the  failure  of  his  father  i"  '  "'' 


he  was  obliged  to  abandiHi  his  studies  and  seek  employ- 
ment. In  1825  be  went  to  Louisville  to  take  charge  of 
a  bookstore,  and  soon  after  became  a  partner.  The  firm 
published  a  newspaper,  the  Focus,  which,  after  several 

changes,  survivesaa  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Mr. 
Morton  began  publishing  school-books  about  IB85.  In 
1838  he  took  Henry  A.  Oriswold  into  partnership  under 
the  style  of  Morton  &  Oriswold,  and  this  firm  continued 
up  to  1855.  About  that  time  two  sons  of  Mr.  Oriswold. 
with  John  B.  Bangs,  were  admitted  to  the  house,  and  the 
style  was  changed  to  John?.  Morton  &  Co.,  thus  remain- 
ing until  the  present  time.  Before  this  they  began  print- 
ing, which,  with  their  publication  of  school-books  and 
an  extensive  book  and  stationei^  store,  soon  made  their 
business  one  of  the  very  largest  m  Louisville.  Later  Mr, 
Morton  took  no  active  part  in  affairs,  spending  his  sum- 
mers in  the  East  and  his  winters  in  Florida.  He  gave 
during  his  lifetime  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  lor  a 
church  home  for  females  and  inflrmarr  for  the  sick,  and 
by  his  will  bequeathed  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  benevo- 
lent purposes.     His  death  was  on  August  IB,  1889. 

Moacaa  (Sp.).— Corrections  marked  on  a  proof  (liter- 
ally •■flies"). 

Moeoow.— The  old  capital  of  Russia.  Ithas  two  hun- 
dred printing-offices,  with  about  five  thousand  wooers 
and  apprentices,  the  numbersof  the  last  l>eing  very  great 
The  work-day  has  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours. 

Mooqnlfero  (Sp,). — A  dirty  compositor ;  one  who 
has  a  great  many  corrections  on  his  proofs. 

Moatrenco  (Sp.). — Matter  cancelled  by  the  author. 

Motteros,  Clnnde,  an  eminent  printer  of  France, 
who  began  the  art  after  he  had  been  employed  as  a  die- 
stamper,  an  iron-ore  sort«r,  a  miner,  a  locksmith  and 
joiner,  and  a  washer  of 
silver.  He  was  born  at 
Romanic  he  (Saone-et- 
Loire)  hi  1880.  He  be- 
gan as  an  apprentice 
to  M.  ThioUcr  at  St. 
Etienne,  and  for  a  while 
was  In  a  Lyons  prinl- 
inf^-ofilce.  Soon  after 
this  he  began  writing 
for  L'Impnmerie,  and 
has  continued  his  con- 
nection till  the  present 
time.  He  has  been  its 
editor  since  1868. 
About  thirty  years  ago 
much  interest  was  teH 
in  the  attempted  substi- 
tution of  old-style  type 
for  new  style,  which  in- 
duced Motleroz  to  make 
a  very  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  claims  of  this  face  upon  modem  printers. 
His  conclusions  were  that  the  chiirsclers  of  to-day  ftCK 
superior  to  the  older,  but  be  also  thought  that  a  new 
style  could  be  cut  which  should  be  as  pleasing  as  either, 
Willie  at  the  same  time  more  legible.  He  noticed  that 
both  long  and  short  sighted  persons  read  with  greater 
facility  wben  the  letters  were  rounder,  possessed  a  uni- 
form thickness,  had  short  up  strokes,  ana  each  letl«r  was 
dissimilar  to  every  other.  The  letters  cut  in  accordance 
with  this  theory  have  ever  since  been  in  use  in  Motteroa's 
establishment,  and  range  through  the  entire  series  of 
sizes.  In  result  they  are  more  legible  than  other  modern 
French  faces,  and  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  His  es- 
tublishment  is  now  very  large,  and  has  produced  many 
masterpieces  of  the  printer's  art.  His  mnnagcment  of 
colors  and  engravings  is  very  skillful.  He  has  written 
much  upon  printing,  his  views  being  very  suggestive  and 
thoughtful,  and  he  is  the  author  or  a  number  of  books, 
including  among  them  one  upon  Primogeniture.  He 
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bos  also  edited  and  published  a  scries  of  school-books 
designed  to  inculcate  morals,  at  the  same  time  with  other 
instruction.    These  have  proved  very  successful. 
Mottled  Carda Cards  with  a  mottled  surface  of 

Mottled  Paper. — Fancy  paper  made  In  various  col- 
ors with  mottled  surfaces. 

Moulller  (Fr.). — To  motsl«n,  to  wet. 

Mounting. — This  is  U>  place  an  engraving,  a  map  or 
a  page  of  matter  upon  a  sheet  of  larger  size  by  pasting, 
and  the  expression  is  further  used  by  bookbinders  to  in- 
dicate that  some  map  or  illustration  h)0  large  for  a  book 
in  vridtli  or  height  is  fastened  by  paper  and  cloth  to  the 
book  in  the  pkce  where  it  should  be,  being  folded  so 
that  it  forms  a  leaf.  In  Ecigland  mounting  is  applied 
to  the  fastening  of  stereotype  phitea  upon  their  bases, 
and  to  some  extent  the  same  expression  is  used  here. 

Uoontlng  Wood.— The  material,  generally  ma- 
hogauy.  on  which  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  are 
mounted .  — Jaccbi. 

Mourning  Ink. — The  glossy  black  ink  nsed  for  the 
edges  of  mourning  envelopes  and  letter-paper  ia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Papier  Zeitung,  made  of  lampblack,  borax 
and  sbejlac.  The  ink  is  made  as  follows :  In  one  litre 
of  hot  water  sixty  grams  of  borax  arc  dissolved,  and  to 
this  solution  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  shellac  is 
added.  After  this  mixture  has  been  properly  dissolved 
the  necessary  quantity  of  lampblack  is  added,  the  whole 
compound  being  constantly  stirred.  Should  the  lustre 
not  be  satisfactory  more  shellac  is  added. 

Mouse  Roller. — A  small  additional  roller  for  the 
better  distribution  of  ink  ou  a  machine. — JacM. 

MOTnble. — A  general  term  applied  to  type  to  dis- 
tiuguisli  it  from  stereotype,  &c. — Ja^obi. 

Moxon,  Joseph,  a  writer  on  typography,  whose 
work  0[i  this  subject  is  the  earliest  we  possess  in  Eng- 
lish, was  boru  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  on  August  8, 
1627.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  in  which  line  of  Dusiaeas  he  became  very  profi- 
cient. In  1005  he  became  hydrographer  to  the  king, 
with  a  good  salary,  but  six  years  before  this  entered 
upon  type- founding,  continuing  in  ttiat  business  until 
1083.  He  was  burned  out  in  the  great  flre  of  London, 
and  after  one  or  two  removals  went  lo  Westminster, 
where  he  issued  in  1S69  the  first  complete  specimen  of 
types  ever  shown  in  England,  Letter-cutting  up  to  that 
time  had  been  kept  a  mystery,  so  he  complainM,  "and 
every  one  that  has  used  it  learned  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination. "  The  exhibition  of  letter  was  not  good .  The 
characters  were  not  well  cut,  and  the  assortment  consist- 
ed only  of  great  canon,  double  pica  and  great  primer  Ro- 
man, and  English,  pica,  long  primer  and  brevier  Roman 
and  Italic.  In  1876,  having  in  the  meantime  also  been  a 
printer,  he  publislied  n  work  on  the  proportions  of  let- 
ters, entitled  Itegulse  Trium  Ordinum  I.iterarum  Typo- 
graphicarum,  or  the  Rules  of  the  Three  Orders  of  Pnnt 


rick  Figures  and  mostly  made  by  Rule  and  Compass. 
He  divides  each  letter  of  ordinary  width  int«  forty-two 
squares,  and  shows  how  they  are  made  up  of  lesser  parts. 
These  figures  arc  very  suggestive,  but  they  arc  loo  defi- 
nile  in  some  cases,  leading  to  great  stiffness,  and  in  others 
are  too  loose.  Type-cutting  can  never  be  reduced  en- 
tirely to  rule,  for  much  must  be  left  for  the  eye  to  deter- 
mine. In  1083  he  published  the  first  of  a  more  important 
work,  which  tor  a  long  time  was  the  mine  into  which 
subsequent  writers  burrowed.  It  was  entitled  Meclian- 
ick  Exercises,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Handy- Works.  A  pre- 
ceding volume,  reliiting  to  smiths,  joiners,  cnrpcniers 
and  turners,  had  been  issued  in  1676.  The  tvpogniphical 
portion  was  two  years  in  press.  In  this  fetter  cutting 
and  casting,  with  the  arts  of  printing,  are  described  with 
much  miauteneas,  and  it  ends  with  a  dictionary  of  typo- 


Ehical  terms.    The  book  is  still  referred  to,  and  is  re- 
ed  as  very  valuable.    As  a  type-founder  he  produced 
riah  type  used  in  printing  a  New  Testament  and  * 
Catechism,  and  did  much  other  work.     He  retired  from 
that  branch  of  business  in  1083,  was  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1678,  and  probably  died  after  1703. 
Mojen  (Fr.).— Medium. 

Mndge,  Alfred,  the  founder  of  the  printing-office 
now  carried  on  by  his  grandson  in  Boston,  was  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,in  1806.  He  bcCTn  Betting  type  with 
Miller,  in  Portsmouth,  but  went  to  Boston  in  1^,  com- 
pleting an  apprenticeship  with  Samuel  H.Parker,  at  that 
time  a  leading  printer.  In  1830  he  beean  business  for 
himself,  but  was  burned  out  in  1884.  He  then  removed 
to  a  new  location,  and  in  1836  formed  a  partneiship  with 
George  Dexter,  the  founder  of  the  news  firm  of  Dexter 
&  Brother.  This  partnership  did  not  last  long,  but  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  as  well  as  after,  Mr.  Mudge  devoted 
himself  to  building  up  the  Job-printing  businees,  at  that 
time  much  neglected. 
In  this  he  was  success- 
ful, and  for  years  his 
WHS  recognized  as  the 
cbiefJobofflceofNew 
England.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  the 
city  printerof  Boston. 
Alfred  A,  Mudge.  his 
son,  died  on  April-8. 
1865,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  -  two.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the 
Brimmer  School.  He 
learned  the  printer's 
lra<le  in  his  father's 
ofilcc,  but  having  a 
taste  for  marine  life 
he  shipped  before  the 
mast  when  nineteen 
years  old  and  went 
to  Sun  Francisco,  the 

Sandwich  Islands  and  the  East  Indies  On  his  return 
lie  became  a  partner  with  his  father  who  died  about 
1880.  The  business  is  now  owned  and  conducted  by 
his  son,  Frank  H.  Mudge  who  was  bom  m  Boston  in 
1859,  and  received  his  Instructions  Is  all  the  various 
branches  in  his  father's  and  grandfather's  office.  Frank 
H.  Mudge  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston 
Master  Printers'  Club,  and  was  its  president  in  189]  and 
1893.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  e 


His  office  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  New  England. 

Mnestraiio  <Sp.). — Spechnen-book  of  types. 

Muleta  (Sp.). — Muller  or  stone  for  grinding  ink. 

Muller. — Asortof  pestle,  "sunlly  of  glass,  employed 
for  grinding  pigments  used  in  ink,  or  in  mixing  them. 

Multicolor  Letters. -Letters  which  can  be  printed 
in  more  than  one  color.  They  are  frequently  hollow, 
with  a  letter  of  another  shape  to  work  inside.  For  this 
reason  these  fonts  require  two  characters  for  each  one 
that  is  printed. 

Multiple  Mark- — A  sign  in  arithmetic,  thus ;  x  , 

Munsell,  Joel,  one  of  the  leadinc  printers  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  inNorthfield,  Mass.,  on  April  13, 
1808.  From  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  Laving 
previously  been  an  assiduous  student  at  school,  he  was 
employed  at  the  wheelwright's  trade ;  but  he  was  ap- 
prenticed on  May  24,  1825,  to  printing  in  the  office  of 
the  Franklin  Post,  at  Greenfield.  The  next  year  he  was 
foreman.  Sonic  difficulty  arising  in  the  office  be  left  the 
Post  in  1826,  and  enKaee<l  on  the  Gazette  in  the  same 
village.    Its  editor  sold  nis  interest  in  1837,  tmd  removed 
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to  Albany,  where  he  establMwd  a  bookstore,  with  Mun- 
ull  as  general  assistaDt.  Six  months  later  he  begaa  work 
again  aa  a  printer.  During  the  aext  seven  jears  he  in 
turn  published  a  Biiiall  newspaper,  was  employed  in  the 
bookstore,  visited  friends,  and  was  compositor  or  press- 
iniin  in  various  offices.  He  also  studied  much.  He  be- 
Ciime  associated  with  Henry  D,  Stone  in  the  publication 
of  the  Microscope,  a  Journal  of  large  circulation,  tn  1834, 
and  in  1836  he  began  a_job-printing  office,  frora  which 
he  issued  from  time  to  time  books  and  pamphlets  as  the 
publiabcr.  His  first 
work  was  an  Outline 
of  the  History  of 
Printing,  which  was 
a  compilation  only. 
A  book  brought  out 
by  him  about  1850 
was  the  Typographi- 
cal Miscellany,  which 
contained  much  upon 
tbc  history  of  prinU 
ing  in  New  York 
State.  The  Annals  of 
Albany  In  ten  vol- 
umes, and  the  collec- 
'ons  for  the  History 
r  Albany,  in  four 
large  octavo* 
"\e  spirit  of  a 

Dozens  of  ot 
torical  worka  were 
printed  by  him,  owing  very  much  of  tbeir  value  to  his 
suggestions.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Spraeuc's 
An^Js  of  the  American  Pulpit.  One  work  by  him  of 
much  value,  although  only  a  compilation,  is  lijs  Chron- 
ology of  Paper  and  Paper-Making.  For  many  years  his 
was  one  of  the  chief  oltlces  in  which  line  editiuns  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  works  were  printed,  his  reputa- 
tion for  skill  heingashighasthatotanyman  in  America. 
He  lent  much  aid  to  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Gienealogical  Register,  a  most  valuable  repertory  of  facts. 
which  was  in  danger  of  ceasing  publication  if  he  had  not 
helped  it.  He  was  one  of  ttic  original  founders  of  the 
Albany  Institute,  and  waa  a  member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties. His  printing^ittice  was  large  and  well  equipped, 
the  work  being  done  with  the  utmost  care.  His  typo- 
graphical books,  numbering  over  a  thousand,  were  pur< 
chased  by  the  State  Library  and  are  now  on  its  shelves  in 
the  new  building.     He  was  ar  "  ' 

ing  man.  and  did  much  to  adv 
OIK.     He  died  in  1880. 

Uunaon  T;rpeaettlng-Mnchiiie.~Tliis  appiim- 
tUH  was  invented  by  James  E.  Munson  of  New  York,  In 
the  storing  and  preliminary  treatment  of  the  type  it  close- 
ly resembles  the  older  mitcliines  now  in  use  in  the  coun- 
try, holding  type,  nicked  acconling  to  a  graded  system. 
in  long,  narrow  reser voire,  and  releasing  tSem  one  by  one 
by  the  pressure  of  a  lever.  In  his  macnine  the  composi- 
tur  ia  replaced  by  a  perforator,  who  attends  a  little  ma- 
chine similar  in  appearance  and  action  to  that  used  in 
rapid  telcgraphv.  An  endless  tape  of  strong  P«P<'r  is 
run  between  rolls  and  haa  cut  tlirough  it  a  series  of  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  holes  corresponding  to  the  lettere. 
capitals,  numerals  and  punctuiktion  marka  uae<l  m  the  or- 
dinary case.  The  tape  after  the  perforation  is  read  by 
the  |) roof-reader,  who  notes  all  corrections  on  it.  Addi- 
tional holes  are  lihen  made  to  represent  such  corrections, 
to  divide  the  tape  into  proper  column  lines,  and,  finally, 
to  insert  the  proper  spacing  for  accurate  justitlcation. 
Tliat  is,  the  corrections  and  the  justification,  aa  well  na 
the  original  composition  on  the  tape,  are  indicated  by  tlie 
perforations,  the  requisite  changes  Iteing  very  quickly 
made.  When  this  piece  of  copy  is  complete  the  roll  hi 
taken  to  the  composing-machine  and  is  fed  into  it  regu- 
larly.    As  it  runs  along  the  perforations  set  free  cer- 


tain small  levers,  which  are  continually  seeking  to  pass 
through,  asin  theorganette,  and  each  combination  causes 
the  corresponding  type  to  drop  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
currier,  and  thence  to  tlic  galley.  If  the  copy  has  been 
properly  corrected  the  galley  is  equally  correct,  and  as 
the  Justification  is  done  on  paper  there  is  no  time  lost  in 
waiting  for  the  spacing  out  oi  a  line.  Steam,  electricity 
and  band  power  can  each  be  used.  By  the  employment 
of  the  perio rating-machine  a  very  much  higher  level  of 
performance  can  be  attained  on  the  main  machine,  as 
there  ia  no  stopping  while  the  compositor  is  considering 
his  copy  or  is  behind  hand  for  any  other  cause.  The  ex- 
pensive machine  can  be  operated  without  superviaion  as* 
fast  as  it  will  stand.  Without  this  contrivance  its  per- 
formance is  limited  by  the  peiaonal  equation  of  the  ope- 
rator. The  auxilhiry  mochinesare  cheap  and  simple,  and 
can  be  operated  anywhere.  The  copy  can  be  preserved 
for  any  len^h  of  time  after  preparation,  and  will  still  be 
UToilablc.  The  foregoing  dcscnpt ion  applies  to  the  ma- 
chine and  its  mode  of  operation  as  heretofore  eihibiUd. 
But  in  the  future  the  Inventor  expects  to  do  the  justifi- 
cation entirety  automatically  in  the  typraaa  they  are  set 
and  witliout  first  indicating  the  Justifying  spaces  with 
holes  in  the  tape. 

Mualc  Caa«a. — Special  cases  of  a  complicated  char- 
acter employed  in  composing  type-music.     Bee  Music 

COMPOSITIOM. 

Mualo  Compoeltloa.— Much  work  was  formerly 
done  with  music  type,  but  this  kind  of  composition  has 
dwindled  away,  not  one  man  being  employed  where  four 
were  formerly.  The  cause  is  the  greater  cheapness  of  lith- 
ography, by  which,  besides,  ornamental  lines  of  a  beauty 
and  grace  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  angular  tyyc  can 


be  introduced  in  title-paecs.    Movable  type  will  amays. 

.  Ise  indispensable  to  some  extent  in  liiis  branch 

of  the  buaincss.    The  principle  upon  which  compositioi 


however,  t 


of  this  kind  is  executed  is  the  same  aa  that  in  tables. 
Every  character  la  made  of  the  width  of  an  en,  an  em  or 
its  multiple,  and  Joins  perfectly  with  other  charactera. 
There  is  this  important  difference  to  be  noted,  however. 
The  line  is  not  set  across  the  page  at  once,  the  rule  then 
being  lifted  and  ttiesecondtinelHgun,  but  all  of  the  lines 
on  a  staff  are  set  together,  and  eonscquejitly  the  rule  is  not 
lifted  Iwfore  all  are  complete. 

A  reasonable  knowledge  of  music  is  required  to  set  it 
well ;  the  compositor  must  be  a  man  of  judgment,  to 
know  how  to  give  a  good  appearance  to  me  page,  and 
he  needs  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  music  cases  in  order 
to  attain  any  expedition.  There  are  three  prominent 
divisions  in  music,  considered  typographically.     One  is 

Eitch.  Whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  note  it  must 
B  somewhere  on  the  staff,  or  above  or  below  it.  If  be- 
low the  staff  it  is  a  low  note ;  if  above  the  staff  it  is  a 
iiigli  note  ;  and  if  on  the  middle  lines  and  spaces  it  is  a 
medium  note.  With  the  voice  most  of  the  notes  are  on 
the  staff,  and  not  above  or  below  it.  Length  of  sound  is 
Indicated  by  the  openness  of  tlie  note  and  Che  number  of 
its  terminations,  tne  black  notes  with  many  hooks  above 
or  below  being  tlie  shortest.  Certain  marks  are  used 
to  indicate  naturals,  flats,  sharps  and  ties,  these  being 
placed  among  the  charactera  on  the  staff.  Above  the 
staff  are  to  l«  found  directions  to  the  player  or  singer, 
sometimes  in  arbitrary  characters,  but  more  often  in 
words,  as  "affetuoso,  Urgo,"  "piano"  or  "crescen- 
do."  These  words  chlefiy  come  from  the  Italian, but  Eng- 
lish words  are  sometimes  used.  Below  the  staff  are  the 
words,  which  are  spaced  and  divided  ao  that  thev  come 
exactly  below  the  notes  to  which  tliey  relate.  All  nota- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  staff.  This  consists  of  five  lines 
and  the  intervening  four  spaces,  covering  nine  notes. 
These  lines  and  spaces  denote  different  pilches,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  markeil  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  or  voice.    Such  markings  are  known  aaclefs, 
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indicated .  For  instance,  upon  the  tenor  clef  may  be  w rlt- 
ten  a  soprano  part,  and  upon  another  tenor  clef  may 
be  written  a  tenor  part ;  yet  the  latter  is  simg  an  octave 


ter  indicates  that  the  lowest  line  of  its  staff  is  G.  The 
keynote  of  the  major  scale,  or  that  in  which  the  intervals 
follow  the  great  mass  of  music,  is  C,  and  consequently 
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I  line  quadrmt. 


I  line  en 
quadrat 


I  line  cm 
quadrat 
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MUBXC  LOWER  CASE. 


lower  than  the  other.    There  are  two  common  clefs,  tlie 
tenor  and  the  bass.     The  two  are  thus  represented  : 


E 


TKHOn. 


BAl^f^. 


The  clef  is  always  cast  in  one  piece.     The  former  in- 
dicates that  the  lowest  line  of  the  staff  is  E,  and  the  lat- 

384 


the  senile  rises  from  that  through  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A.  and 
B  to  C  again.  The  latter  C  requires  on  a  harp  or  piano 
a  string  only  half  as  long  as  the  former,  and  each  suc- 
cessive octavo  in  rising  divides  the  length  of  the  string 
again.  In  going  down  to  the  bass  notes  each  octave 
doubles  the  length.  The  bass  clef  begins  at  G  and  com- 
prises besides  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  and  A ;  the  tenor  clef 
begins  at  E,  and  comprises  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F. 
Wl^cre  these  are  not  enough  added  lines  and  spaces  are 
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conipasg  of  well  Instructed  vofcea  is  two  octaves,  wblt 
the  staff  hIIowb  only  ten  notes.  Some  Instruments  have 
n  compass  of  tbrcc  octaves  or  bejood,  as,  for  Inslaoce, 
the  violoncello. 


ABCDEPOABCDEPGA 

The  five  lines  in  the  middle  constitute  with  the  spaces 
tbe  staff ;  those  above  and  below  arc  added  lines  or 
ledger  linos.  Every  note  must  be  upon  one  of  these 
lines  or  one  of  the  spaces,  and  they  are  consequently 
known  as  line  notes  or  apace  notes.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties corresponding  to  tnese  diatinctiona.  One  has  the 
bsr  through  the  centre,  as ;  -»- ;  the  other  1ms  the  lines 
above  and  below,  as ;  -=-.  There  must  alao  be  notes  for 
tbe  ledger  lines  where  the  line  above  or  below  is  shown. 


and  a  group  of  ilats  Indicates  another.    These  maAs  are 

6 lac«d  on  the  staff  in  a  certain  dpSnitowaj,  easy  to  learn, 
'atursis  are  never  employed  in  this  manner.  They  are 
always  accidentals.  It  frequently  happens  that  two 
parl«  In  music  are  represented  upon  the  same  staff,  as 
t«ior  and  bass  or  soprano  and  alto.  When  this  is  done 
they  rarely  interfere.  The  notes  of  tlie  bass  voice  are 
chietly  below  tbe  top  line  of  the  bass  clef,  and  the  tenor 
rarely  reaches  the  two  lower  lines.  One  is  placed  direct- 
ly over  the  other,  according  to  tlie  interval  of  time,  the 
t^ed  notes  in  the  t«nor  pointing  upward  and  in  the  bass 
downwBid.  When  tbe  two  parts  arc  in  unison  only  one 
note  is  put  in.  If  it  happens  tliat  two  notes  next  to  each 
other  are  to  be  sung  at  the  same  time,  a  rare  occurrence, 
Qke  lower  one  occupies  a  position  d{nH:tly  against  Uie 
other  on  its  own  line  or  space.  If  one  part  has  a  rest, 
or  is  silent  while  tbe  other  goes  on,  a  simple  omission  of 
the  notes  is  enough  in  that  place,  but  rests  nre  also  pro- 
vided, and  are  requisite  when  a  bar  or  more  is  silent. 

The  length  of  time  which  a  noiv  should  sound  is  a  very 
important  part  in  music  composition.    Tbe  length  of  a 
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as :  -0-  or  "  These  of  course  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  other  marks  lowing  piteh  are  flats,  sharps  and 
naturals.  There  are  in  fact  in  music  twelve  notes  in- 
stead of  seven,  as  commonly  understood,  the  additional 
five  being  interpolated  between  the  others.  In  ordinary 
cases  only  the  seven  with  the  octave  are  used,  but  an  oc- 
casional note  is  borrowed  from  the  others.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  a  sharp,  showing  that  it  is  half  a  note  higher 
than  it  would  otherwise  seem,  as :  >> ;  a  flat  depresses  a 
note  half  way  down  to  the  next,  as ;  t»  This  depress- 
ing or  raisine  continues  throughout  the  piece  until  the 
natuml  key  u  restored,  which  is  done  by  Qb,  known  aaa 
natural ;  but  flats  and  sharps  are  used  iit  the  beginning 
of  a  musical  composition  to  indicate  what  shall  be  the 
fundamental  note  of  that  piece.  A  song  could  be  written 
in  C,  but  found  upon  trial  to  be  too  low  for  tbe  voice  to 
do  it  justice,  and  the  key  Is  altered  a  little.  Of  course 
that  raises  it  throughout.  Tlie  fact  that  it  Is  in  C  sharp 
is  shown  at  the  beginning,  next  following  tbe  mark  of 
the  clef,  and  wherever  the  keynote  is  fixed  in  any  com- 
position, whether  in  G.  B  or  any  other  letter,  it  is  simi- 
hrly  shown.    A  group  of  sharps  Indicates  one  keynote, 


note  is  Indicated  by  its  fonn,  and  eaob  of  the  smalleflt 
combinations  is  separated  from  the  following  and  suc- 
ceeding grouping  by  bars.  The  apace  between  one  bar 
and  another  Is  exactly  the  same  in  time,  but  it  may  be 
and  is  divided  up  diiterently.  All  notes  being  divisions 
of  a  whole  note  oy  two  or  its  squares,  the  whole  of  tbe 
notes  in  a  bar  addiKl  together  result  in  the  same  value.   In 


copy  can  be  detected. 

a.li.^i.H-^^''  iMriHllIlcd.asitwillbeif  itlsi^.ii, 

"  Thcrearesiskindsofnotes— whole,  half, 


quarter,  eighth,  s 


eighth,  sixteenth  and  thirty -second.  There  may 
aisohe  a  sixty-fourth,  and  double  notes  Homptimesoceur, 
Id  nhicii  case  tliey  are  tied,  or  if  vocal  only  one  syllable 
is  given  to  the  two.  Tliese  notes  are  indicate<l  as  shown 
Just  above. 
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The  first  is  a  whole  note,  the  second  a  half,  the  third 
a  quarter,  the  fourth  an  eighth,  the  fifth  a  sixteenth,  and 
Uie  sixth  a  thirty-second.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
note  and  half  note  have  open  and  the  remainder  have 
black  heads;  the  half  note  and  all  others  have  a  line 
drawn  up  or  down  from  them,  and  the  eighth  note  has 
a  hook  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  this  line,  while  each 
halving  of  the  length  of  a  note  adds  another  hook.  If 
there  were  a  sixty-fourth  it  would  have  four  of  these  at- 
tachments. It  makes  no  difference  in  the  music  whether 
the  perpendicular  line  with  its  hooks  goes  below  the  note 
or  ascends  to  the  top  line  of  the  staff.  The  only  ques- 
tion to  consider  in  this  connection  is  the  beauty  of  the 
page.  Were  there  only  these  notes  and  the  simple  staff 
the  work  of  the  music  compositor  would  be  compara- 
tively very  easy  ;  but  as  notes  may  be  in  any  position  on 
the  staff  or  above  or  below  it,  and  the  stem  or  perpen- 
dicular line  may  descend  or  ascend,  a  number  of  other 
characters  are  called  for,  each  to  be  employed  in  a  par- 
ticular place.  Thus  when  a  note  is  on  a  line  the  line 
extends  a  little  at  each  end,  as  -^-,  but  sometimes  it  is  on 
one  of  the  spaces,  as :  1=:.  It  may  be  above  or  below  the 
staff,  in  which  case  it  may  have  only  one  line  below  it  or 
above  it,  as :  -<a-.  All  of  these  again  are  modified  by  the 
stem,  as  is  shown  below  : 


^_ 


is  here  given,  the  first  showing  the  proper  practice,  and 
the  second  bad  practice  : 


r 


-^- 


■&- 


IS. 


■^■ 


_^ 


T 


r 


The  black-headed  notes  have  an  equal  variety.  The 
stems  are  of  greater  or  less  length,  as  some  must  ^o  from 
the  top  of  the  staff  to  its  bottom,  and  others  agam  show 
only  enough  to  indicate  what  they  are.  The  tails  or  hooks 
to  notes  turn  up  or  down,  two  separate  sets  being  made, 
and  they  must  be  contrived  so  that  they  can  be  above  or 
below  the  line  or  partly  above  or  below  it.  There  are 
also  level  ties.  Much  ingenuity  is  required  in  putting 
together  these  ties  so  as  to  present  a  handsome  appeiir- 
ance.  In  instrumental  music  tailed  notes  should  be  con- 
nected in  groups  of  two,  four  or  eight,  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  read  ;  but  in  vocal  music  the  tailed  notes  are  sep- 
arate or  joined  together,  according  as  to  whether  one  or 
two  notes  are  required  to  be  simg  as  one  or  two  syllables. 
An  example  is  here  given  of  a  couple  of  bars,  m  which 
several  chords  and  two  ties  are  shown : 


Chords,  if  of  half  notes  or  below,  are  connected  by 
perpendicular  steins.  When  they  come  closely  together 
Uiey  are  cast  in  one  piece.  A  well-set  chord  has  a  very 
picturesque  appearance,  and  it  should  be  very  carefully 
executed. 

The  size  of  each  part  across  the  page  is  equal .  If  there 
are  three  bars  in  one  width  of  the  page,  the  second  part 
of  the  sone  or  piece  of  music  which  harmonizes  with  the 
first  should  have  three  bars  in  the  next  width  of  the  page. 
Each  of  the  bars  in  the  second  staff  should  be  directly 
below  the  bars  in  the  other  one.  In  consequence,  if  there 
are  few  notes  in  one  and  many  in  the  other  the  charac- 
ters in  the  latter  must  be  brought  together,  and  in  the 
former  they  are  spread  apart.  In  many  fonts  characters 
are  provided  for  this  purpose  or  for  more  hasty  compo- 
sition, in  which  a  vacant  part  of  the  staff  can  be  put  in  at 
once.  This  is  not  an  advantage,  as  the  joinings  in  the 
lines,  always  somewhat  imperfect,  become  painfully  ap- 
parent when  a  light  line  runs  through  the  entire  joint. 
The  longer  tlie  type  is  worn  the  more  plainly  this  can  be 
seen.  In  good  composition  the  joints  should  be  apart 
from  each  other,  as  in  architectural  work.     An  example 
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In  the  second  the  rules  end  and  break  together : 


A  space  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  piece  to  make  the 
gaps  more  apparent.  A  careful  examination  of  music- 
books  and  a  study  of  the  art  will  show  a  multitude  of 
characters,  each  intended  to  be  used  in  a  particular  place 
and  not  elsewhere.  The  whole  of  them  as  commonly 
used  will  be  seen  in  the  dianams  of  cases.  A  full  font 
requires  three  of  these,  one  oein^  known  as  a  side  case. 
It  has  the  less-used  characters.  All  characters  are  upon 
bodies  of  determinate  size,  and  as  they  cover  nearly  the 
entire  head  of  the  type  they  seem  much  larger  than 
the  letters  of  corresponding  size.  Nonpareil  music  will 
match  long  primer  for  magnitude  of  face.  The  dia- 
CTams  given  arc  from  the  foundry  of  MacKellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan,  and  exhibit  the  common  lay  of  the  case  in  this 
country.  Gilson  of  Boston  and  Armstrong  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  set  more  music  than  any  other  houses  in  Amer- 
ica, have  many  special  devices  and  faces  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Tlie  MacKellar  foundry  makes  five  sizes  of 
music,  from  excelsior  (half  nonpareil)  to  nonpareil,  ex- 
cluding pearl,  and  of  some  of  these  there  are  two  or  three 
forms.  Diamond  is  large  enough  for  most  work.  Tlie 
excelsior  should  be  used  only  when  much  compression  is 
required. 

In  the  composition  of  music  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  spacing  of  the  page,  the  allowance  necessary  to  be 
made  for  added  lines  above  or  below,  and  to  the  words 
which  indicate  the  manner  of  performance.  In  vocal 
music  there  are  four  parts,  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass, 
each  to  line  under  each  other,  with  words  of  direction 
and  with  the  lines  of  the  text.  Sometimes  there  wiU  be 
five  or  six  of  the  latter  lines  under  each  other.  When 
the  music  and  text  have  filled  the  width  of  the  page  all 
of  tliese  are  transferred  below  and  a  new  series  of  lines 
is  begun.  The  page,  therefore,  must  in  this  kind  of 
music  consist  of  four,  ei^ht  or  twelve  parts.  The  dis- 
tance should  be  nicely  divided  and  spaced,  each  bein^ 
given  its  just  proportion.  So,  too,  the  second  and  third 
pages  should  have  the  same  arrangement  as  to  spacing 
that  the  first  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  head.  The 
words  of  tlie  text  must  fall  directly  below  the  notes  to 
w^hich  they  refer,  and  consequently  some  music  must  be 
spaced  out  so  that  the  text  can  come  in.  When  the 
words  are  to  crowd  each  other  throughout  the  entire 
piece  custom  has  reconciled  us  to  seeing  smaller  type 
used,  but  where  this  crowding  is  only  for  a  few  words  a 
syllable  or  two  may  be  hooked  down  or  up.  We  have, 
however,  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  condensed  and  ex- 
tra-condensed type  used,  although  the  remainder  of  the 
line  is  in  common  Roman.  Much  of  the  text  is  spaced 
out.  Wide  spaces  are  left  between  the  words,  and  the 
words  themselves  are  divided  into  syllables,  a  hyphen 
being  placed  at  each  division,  and  enough  space  to  per- 
mit these  syllables  to  fall  under  their  notes.  The  sylla- 
bles are  separated  according  to  their  real  pronunciation, 
and  not  according  to  old  rules.  In  instrumental  music, 
particularly  for  instruments  which  have  a  wide  range, 
much  space  must  be  allowed  above  and  below  the  staff 
for  additional  lines. 

There  arc  two  other  known  ways  of  writing  music,  for 
both  of  which  type  are  cast,  Gregorian  or  plain  chant 
music  has  four  lines  to  the  stJiff .  ana  the  characters  have 
other  sliapes  than  in  ordinar}'  music.  The  tonic  sol  fa 
system  has  sixty -three  chanicters,  and  is  set  up  in  the 
stick  like  common  work.    Each  character  is  upon  deter- 
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minatc  widths,  and  consequently  the  compositor  knows 
the  space  to  assign  to  each  bar.  A  brass  rule  or  space 
nile  aropping  perpendicularly  denotes  the  bar.  Length 
of  time  oi  a  note  and  its  pitch  are  indicated  by  the  char- 
acters employed,  which  are  nearly  all  those  of  the  com- 
mon alphabet,  many,  however,  bein^  changed  somewhat. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  music-printing  are  great, 
yet  attempts  were  made  to  represent  song  typograph- 
ically at  the  very  dawn  of  the  art.  Hans  Froschauer  in 
1473  used  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  characters  had 
been  engraved.  Before  this  the  staff  alone  had  been 
printed,  the  characters  being  added  by  hand.  Oct. 
Scotus  of  Venice  in  1482  printed  the  staff  at  one  impres- 
sion and  the  notes  at  another.  Erhard  Oeglin  of  Augs- 
burg in  1507  was  the  first  to  print  music  from  type  at 
one  impression.  He  used  characters  on  which  were  both 
the  notes  and  the  staff  lines,  the  same  principle  which  is 
employed  at  the  present  time.  The  early  form  of  printed 
notes  was  square ;  this  was  followed  by  a  diamond  or 
lozenge  shaped  note  head,  and  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  present  round  shape  was 
introduced.  The  earliest  specimen  of  music  in  Enghmd 
was  executed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1497.  The  ear- 
liest American  printing  in  an  English  office  was  in  1770, 
when  the  New  Enfland  Psalm-Singer,  or  American  Chor- 
ister, was  printed  in  Boston  by  Edes  &  Gill.  Christopher 
Sauer  was,  however,  the  earliest  on  this  continent.  He 
issued  a  hymn-book  at  Germantown  in  1758.  This  was 
in  German.    The  creilit  for  the  first  work  in  music  has 

Knenilly  been  given  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  published 
lus  Deo  at  Worcester  in  1786. 

There  are  several  methods  of  producing  printed  music 
besides  through  type.  Engraving  on  copper  is  a  slow 
and  tedious  process,  and  takes  much  time.  ISteel  engmv- 
ing  is  the  same  method  on  another  material.  Engraving 
on  pewter  is  largely  used  in  liOndon.  This  material  has 
been  changed  to  one  chiefly  of  tin.  The  lines  are  drawn, 
after  which  the  notes  are  driven  in  by  a  punch.  When 
the  plate  is  complete  the  hollows  arc  filled  with  wax. 
The  roller  is  passed  over  the  plate  with  printing-ink,  and 
tlien  the  whole  is  wiped  clean.  Part,  however,  adheres  to 
the  wax.  The  sheet  is  laid  on  and  an  impression  is  taken, 
resulting  in  the  printed  page.  The  text  is  executed  by 
letters  stamped  into  the  plate,  one  at  a  time.  They  arc 
consequently  very  uneven.  Transfers  in  the  lithographic 
way  are  now  thought  to  be  an  excellent  plan  for  small 
editions.  Sometimes  the  transfer  is  from  a  printed  sheet 
of  paper,  but  this  does  not  give  very  good  results.  None 
of  these  processes  are  as  g(x>d  for  long  editions  as  typog- 
raphy. Music  is  rarely  printeil  from  the  types  them- 
selves, which  are  very  costly  as  well  as  very  tender,  but 
from  electrotype  plates. 

Music  Dein7. — A  size  of  printing-paper  in  England, 
20?^  by  U%  inches. 

Music  of  the  Presses. — The  noise  occasioned  in 
working  presses  in  full  swing  is  thus  termed.  The  music 
of  the  presses,  remarks  Savage,  before  the  introduction 
of  cylindrical  machines  worked  by  steam  engines,  was  a 
standing  toast  after  dinner  at  all  parties  among  printers, 
and  he  expresses  a  hope  that  it  will  never  be  neglected. 
He  defines  it :  "  When  a  house  has  sufficient  busmess  to 
employ  all  the  presses  within  it,  and  a  master  printer 
walks  through  his  pressroom  when  they  are  all  at  work 
and  hears  the  creaking  of  the  heads,  the  thumping  of 
the  balls,  the  noise  of  the  running  in  and  out  of  the  c^ir- 
riage  and  all  the  other  miscellaneous  and  to  unaccus- 
tomed e^irs  discordant  noises,  he  styles  them  the  music 


of  the  presses,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  finest  music 
in  the  world,  as  it  brings  grist  to  his  mill.'' 

Music  Printing.— The  art  of  printing  music  from 
type  or  plates. 

Muslin. — A  strong  cotton  cloth  used  for  the  covers 
of  books.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  this  material 
originated  in  England,  and  it  is  attributed  by  British 
authorities  to  Archibald  Leighton,  some  time  between 
1820  and  1830.  He  is  said  to  have  bought  the  white 
muslin,  sending  it  to  the  dyers  and  afterwards  to  an 
establishment  where  it  was  sized  and  calendered.  The 
cloth  was  originally  not  embossed  or  stamped,  but  was 

Serfectlv  smooth.  The  figure  was  made  by  engraving  a 
esign  for  the  sides  and  back  on  a  gun  metal  or  brass 
cylinder,  and  this  was  transferred  in  reverse  to  a  roll  or 
cylinder  made  of  compressed  paper  turned  down  in  a 
lathe  to  the  exact  circumference  of  the  pattem-roU.  The 
cloth  being  passed  between  these  cylinders  the  design 
became  embossed  upon  it.  This  apparatus  was  super- 
seded by  the  stamping  and  embossing  press.  All  colors 
and  qualities  of  cloth  are  now  used.  Most  have  some 
graining  or  small  design  on  the  surface,  made  by  rollers 
after  manufacture,  but  before  they  reach  the  bookbinder. 

Mutton-Fist. — An  index  hand,  thus :  IW ;  some- 
times shortly  called  a  fist. — Jaoobi. 

Mutton-Thumper. — An  old  term  indicating  a  bad 
workman. — Zcuhnidorf. 

Mutton-Thumping. — A  term  used  in  bygone  days 
indicating  the  common  binding  of  school-booKs  in  sheep- 
skin.— Za^n9dorf. 

M7llar,  Andro'v,  the  earliest  printer  in  Scotland, 
issued  his  first  book  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1508.  He 
was  a  practical  printer,  and  had  previously  published  a 
book  giving  an  explanation  of  certain  doubtful  words  in 
the  Latin  language.  This  was  issued  in  1505,  at  some 
place  on  the  Continent,  probably  Rouen.  In  1507  the 
King  of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  granted  a  patent  or  priv- 
ilege to  his  loving  servitors,  Walter  Chepman  and  An- 
drow  Myllar,  to  "bring  hame  ane  prent"  the  books  of 
laws  and  other  matter  that  shall  be  called  for.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  that  the  chief  object  of  granting  this 
patent  was  tliat  the  Abenleen  Breviary  might  be  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of 
Abenieen.  This  was  in  two  volumes,  the  dates  being 
1509  and  1510.  In  1508  Chepman  and  Myllar  issued 
nine,  if  not  all  of  a  collection  of  eleven  pieces  found 
bound  together  in  1788.  The  principal  one  was  the  May- 
ing and  Disport  of  Chaucer.  The  type  used  in  most  of 
these  pamphlets  is  a  black-letter,  with  a  large,  heavy  and 
not  handsome  face,  on  an  English  body.  >«othing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  Myllar  after  1510,  and  the  common 
supposition  is  that  he  was  dead.    Walter  Chepman,  his 

Eartner,  was  a  m(>rchant  burgess  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
urgh ;  he  was  also  attached  to  the  king's  household, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  king's  signet ; 
he  gained  wealth,  and  in  1505  began  buying  land  in  vari- 
ous places.  In  1514  and  1515  (Jiepman  held  the  ofiice 
of  deiin  of  guild  of  Edinburgh.  He  probably  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  1538  or  the  early  part  of  1529,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  in  which  he  had  endowed 
a  mortuary  chapel.  He  is  not  known  to  have  had  any 
connection  with  printing  after  the  completion  of  the 
Breviary.  The  next  printer  in  Scotland  was  John  Story, 
who  published  the  Office  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  the  date 
not  being  known,  and  he  was  followed  by  Thomas  David- 
son about  1530. 
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THE  fourteenth  letter  in  English.  This  is 
one  of  those  letters  most  used,  only  t,  a  and 
e  being  in  more  demand.  It  is  rather  thicker 
than  an  en  quadrat,  which,  however,  took  its 
name  from  this  letter.  It  differs  from  the  u 
when  inverted,  as  that  has  its  serifs  only  on  one  side  of 
its  body  marks,  while  the  n  has  them  on  both  sides. 
Standing  alone,  N.  is  used  for  note,  the  letter  most  com- 
monly beinff  in  lower  case.  N.  N.  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  by  the  Germans  in  modem  Latin,  is  used  to 
express  a  proper  name  which  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 
In  Latin  N.  signifies  noster  (our),  and  on  medals  of  the 
Lower  Empire  D.  N.  signifies  dominus  noster  (our  lord). 
It  also  often  signified  novus,  nepos,  nobilis.  In  geog- 
raphy and  meteorology  it  stands  for  north.  On  French 
corns  it  means  the  mint  of  Montpelier.  The  Spanish 
alphabet  has  a  character,  fi,  called  n  with  the  tiloe,  and 
pronounced  like  n  in  onion,  minion.  N  was  frequently 
omitted  in  the  first  century  of  printing,  a  stroke  being 
put  over  the  letter  before  to  indicate  the  fact.  As  a 
numeral  N  signified  among  the  Romans  90,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  90,000. 

N.  P. — An  abbreviation  employed  in  England  to  de- 
note a  new  paragraph. 

Nachdruck  (Ger.).— Reprint. 

Nachdruoken  (Ger.). — To  reprint. 

Naked  Form. — A  form  of  type  waiting  for,  or 
stripped  of  furniture. — Jacobi. 

Napier  Machine. — Platen  machines  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Napier  in  London. 

Napier  Press. — The  press  invented  in  England  by 
David  Napier  and  imitated  in  the  United  States  by  Hoe, 
Taylor  and  other  early  makers.  Until  after  1850  it  was 
almost  the  only  kind  used  in  this  country,  but  this  press 
does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  press  most  associated  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Napiers  is  a  platen  machine.  Two  of  David 
Napier's  inventions  are  of  primary  importance,  the  lisiiig 
and  falling  cylinder  and  the  employment  of  ^rippers  to 
take  the  sheet  and  carry  it  through  the  machme. 

Narroir. — The  name  in  England  of  a  furniture  three 
pica  ems  in  thickness.  Witli  broad  it  forms  the  com- 
bination broad  and  narrow.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
known  only  by  its  thickness  in  pica  ems. 

Narroir  Measures. — Type  composed  in  narrow 
widths,  as  in  column  matter.  When  this  is  done  by  the 
piece  the  workman  should  receive  some  additional  com- 
pensation. If  smaller  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  ems 
of  the  matter  he  should  receive  two  or  three  cents  extra 
per  thousand  ems,  and  if  less  than  fourteen  ems  five  or 
six  cents.  Below  twelve  ems  matter  should  only  be 
composed  on  time. 

Nature  Printing. — A  method  of  producing  impres- 
sions of  plants  and  other  natural  objects  in  a  manner  so 
truthful  that  only  a  close  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  are  copies.  According  to  Ringwalt,  whose  descrip- 
tion is  copied,  so  deeply  sensible  to  the  touch  arc  the  im- 
pressions that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  manipulation  that  they  are  the 
productions  of  the  printing-press.    The  process  in  its 
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application  to  the  reproduction  of  botanical  subjects 
represents  the  size,  form  and  color  of  the  plant,  and  all 
of  its  most  minute  details,  even  to  the  smallest  fibres  of 
the  roots.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  process, 
compared  with  other  modes  of  producing  engraved  sur- 
faces for  printing  purposes,  consists  first  in  unprintmg 
natural  objects,  such  as  plants,  mosses,  seaweeds,  feath- 
ers and  embroideries  into  plates  of  metal,  causing  the 
objects  to  engrave  themselves  by  pressure ;  and  second- 
ly, in  being  able  to  take  such  casts  or  copies  of  the  im- 
pressed plates  as  can  be  printed  from  at  the  ordinary 
copperplate  press.  The  art  is  by  no  means  new  in  idea, 
many  persons  liaving  attempted  something  analogous  to 
the  present  process  and  produced  results  which  were  im- 
perfect, merely  because  science  had  not  yet  discovered 
an  art  necessary  to  its  practical  development.  It  is  to 
the  discovery  of  electrotyping  that  the  existing  art  of 
nature  printmg  is  due,  and  it  was  first  practiced  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  Austrian  Imperial  and  Royal  Print- 
ing-Office. 

The  plant,  perfectly  dry,  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  fine 
rolled  lead,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  polished  by 
planing.  The  plate  and  subject  are  then  passed  between 
rollers,  by  the  pressure  of  which  the  subject  is  forced  into 
the  surface  of  the  lead.  The  leaden  plate  is  subjected  to 
a  moderate  heat,  by  the  action  of  which  the  subject  is 
loosened  from  its  bed  and  easily  removed.  This  mold 
is  then  subjected  to  the  electrotyping  process,  the  second 
shell  being  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  leaden  mold. 
When  the  subject  to  be  printed  is  of  one  color  only  that 
pigment  is  rubbed  in,  and  any  superfluity  is  removed ; 
but  when  it  is  of  two  or  more  colors  the  process  is  sim- 
ple but,  it  is  believed,  perfectly  novel  compared  with 
any  process  of  printing  heretoiore  practiced.  In  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  flowering  plants  having  stems, 
roots,  leaves  and  flowers,  the  plan  adopted  in  the  inking 
of  the  plate  is  to  apply  the  darkest  color,  which  gener- 
ally happens  to  be  that  of  the  roots,  flrst ;  the  superflu- 
ous color  is  cleaned  off ;  the  next  darkest  color,  such 
perhaps  as  that  of  the  stems,  is  then  applied,  the  super- 
fluous color  of  which  is  also  cleaned  off.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  every  part  of  the  plant  in  the  copperplate 
has  received  the  nght  tint.  In  this  state,  before  the  plate 
is  printed,  the  color  in  tlie  different  parts  of  the  copp^' 
looks  as  if  the  plant  were  imbedded  in  the  metal.  The 
plate  thus  charged,  with  the  paper  laid  over  it,  is  placed 
upon  a  copperplate  press,  the  upper  roller  of  which  is 
covered  with  five  or  six  layers  of  blanket  of  compact, 
fine  texture.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  is  that  all  of  the 
colors  are  printed  by  one  impression,  for  when  the  paper 
is  removed  the  resemblance  of  the  plant  is  seen  quite 
perfect,  highly  embossed,  with  the  roots,  stems  and  other 
parts,  each  of  its  proper  tint. 

Near  Cheek. — The  upright  in  a  press  nearest  the 
pressman. 

Near  Side  of  Press. — The  side  of  the  press  nearest 
to  the  workman. 

Nebraska.— In  this  Western  State  printing  did  not 
begin  until  1854,  when  it  was  introduced  at  Belleview. 
In  1856  a  newspaper  was  begun  at  Brown ville.  The 
totiil  number  of  journals  published  in  1860  was  14 ;  in 
1870, 42 ;  in  1880, 189,  fifteen  of  which  were  issued  daily. 


PSIJfTIJfQ  AND  BOOKMAKINQ. 


93  there  were  S3  daily  and  S93  other  periodicals, 
no  principat  cities  arc  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  in  each 
ich  much  printing  is  done. 

ok  of  ft  Letter. — ThcBlopEngpartof  a  typefrom 
lank  to  the  face  of  the  letter.  This  term  is  from 
i.  It  is  never  heaid  In  the  United  States,  where 
loulder,  the  beard  or  the  bevel  of  a  letter  is  Uie 
smployed. 

Bbltt,  Oeorge  P.,  a  printer  of  New  York,  was 
n  that  city  in  the  year  1809.  He  was  apprenticed 
leph  C.  Spear  to  Icom  the  art  of  printiog,  and  be- 
le  came  of  age  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct    ' 


uiness,  afterwards  becoming  the  partner  of  Spear. 
t  1833  he  began  the  manufacture  of  wood  type, 
I  was  then  comparatively  new,  and  continued  it  for 


_  ..  .  .  years.  In 
1840  he  planned  a  ma- 
chine to  produce  several 
colors  at  one  impres- 
sion, which  was  a  suc- 
cess. In  a  few  Tears 
after  thia  bis  establish- 
ment became  the  larj^cst 
Job  office  in  the  city, 
probably  doine  more 
work  in  this  line  than 
any  other  In  the  United 
States.  In  1853  he  se- 
cured an  order  from  the 
Postmaster-General  for 
the  manufacture  of  an 
envelope  with  a  stamp 
upon  it.  Envelopes  hod 
only  been  used  to  any 
extent  for  bnlf  a  dozen 
and    postage- 


ttempt  in  England  to  make  a  combined  stamp  and 
)pe  up  to  that  time  had  failed,  but  Mr.  Nesbitt  was 
a  succeed.  He  also  manufactured  blank-books, 
iry  envelopes,  oinis,  and  was  a  lithogropher  and 
oer.  For  siime  years  eight  buildings  were  required 
Icbtodo  the  work,  and  athousand  persons  were  em- 
d.  He  was  a  consicicratc  and  just  employer,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Typographical  Society.  lie  died  on 
7, 1889.  The  business  is  cow  carried  on  brJamcs 
),  who  was  admiltcd  Into  partneiship  in  1650,  and 
ind  F.  Martin  and  Frederick  A.  Harter,  admitted 
under  the  firm-title  of  George  P.  Nesbitt  &  Co. 
ttofer  (Ft.).— To  clean. 

TOda.— Nevada  is  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
I.  It  has  a  sparse  population  and  no  large  city, 
irincipal  towns  are  Ca[s)n  City,  with  three  news- 
B,  and  Reno,  Elko  and  Virginia  City,  with  two 

The  total  number  of  daily  papers  issued  in  the 
Is  10.  and  of  other  periodicals  16. 
V  Bnglftitd.^A  group  of  States  in  the  nortli- 
n  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  compria- 
(atne.  New  Ilampstiirc,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
)  Island  and  Connecticut.  Their  aggregate  popu- 
la  4,700,743.  and  tlie  ari'a  covered  is  73,005  square 

Here  printing  was  first  introduced  in  the  United 
,  Uie  original  printer,  John  Duye,  beginning  work 
9  at  Cambridge.  Boston  also  preceded  all  towns 
t  Cambridge,  work  beginning  there  in  1878.  Con- 
ut  introduci^d  the  art  at  New  London  in  1709. 
I  Island  at  Newport  in  1733.  New  Hampshire  at 
nouth  in  1758.  Vermont  at  Westminster  in  1781. 
iiine  at  Falmouth  in  1760  or  17Ho.  More  than  half 
printing  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution  was 
ted  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  comprised 
nt  of  the  original  thirteen  Statii.  Maine  then  hav- 
va  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  while  Vermont  was 
d  by  both  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  In 
ourteea  out  of  the  thirty-seven  newspapers  In  tho 


colonies  were  published  In  New  England,  and  in  1810 
there  were  78  out  of  366  in  the  United  States,  and  having 
over  a  third  of  the  entire  circulation.  In  1839  it  pub- 
lished 273  newspapers  out  of  a  total  In  the  Union  of 
1.35S,  and  it  had  two-ninths  of  the  circulation.  In  1892 
there  were  there  Issued  1.201  out  of  a  total  of  18,714. 
The  chief  cities  for  the  amount  of  printing  executed  are 
Boston.  Providence,  Hartford.  New  Haven.  Springfield 
and  Worcester.  This  region  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
paper  Industry. 

He's  Hampslilre. — Only  two  printing  houses  were 
opened  In  New  Hampshire  before  1775,  the  first  being  at 
Portsmouth.  Daniel  Fowle.  who  had  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Boston  on  a  charge  of  libel,  was  solicited 
by  several  gentlemen  of  Portsmouth  to  set  up  a  press  in 
that  town,  and  did  so  in  1756,  His  newspaper  was  calle<l 
the  New  Hampshire  Gazette.  In  September,  1784.  he 
took  his  nephew,  Robert  Fowle.  into  partnership.  They 
remained  together  until  1774.  Daniel  Fowle  continuing 
the  hu^ness  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death  in  1787.  Thomas 
Furber,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  of  Fowle.  opened 
another  printing-olRce  in  Poitsmouth  in  1764.  Robert 
Fowlebegan  an  office  in  Exeter  in  1764,  and  diortlv  after 
a  newspaper  appeared  under  his  control.  At  the  oegin- 
ning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  charged  with 
CDunterfeltinK  the  currency  of  New  Hampabire,  and  fled 
to  Canada.  Newspapers  were  begun  at  Qilmanton  in 
1803  and  Manchester  and  Concord  in  1790.  Apart  from 
newspapers,  no  large  amount  of  printing  has  been  done 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  principal  towns  In  this  respect 
having  been  Concord,  Manchester,  Clarcmont  and  Ports- 
mouth. The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished hi  1610  was  13 ;  in  1840,  37  ;  in  lEiSO,  88 ;  in  1860. 
30;  Inl870.Gl:  in  1880,  87.  They  were  divided  in  this 
last  year  Into  10  daily  and  77  other  periodicals.  In  1693 
there  were  15  daily  and  116  otiier  periodicals. 

N'e'V  Haren.— James  Parker,  tlie  principal  printer 
in  New  York,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  New  HuTen 
br  Benjamin  Franklin  In  1754.  and  there  set  up  a  press. 
1*1)6  first  work  he  produced  was  the  laws  of  Yale  College 
in  Latin.  John  Holt  was  his  partner  and  managed  the 
business,  Parker  chiefly  beinK  in  New  York.  In  1764 
Benjamin  Mecom  succeeded  IJiem  in  the  priuting-ofllce. 
and  also  became  postmaster.  In  1787  Thomas  &  Samuel 
Greenbegan.  their  partnership  continuing  until  the  deaUi 
of  Samuel  in  February,  1799,  at  the  age  of  fifty-aii. 
Thomas  Green  died  in  1813.  the  business  being  continued 
by  Ell  Hudson.  Since  that  date  much  printing  has  been 
executed  Id  that  city,  and  it  now  maintains  a  rank  far 
greaterthanwouldbejustified  by  Its  population.  There 
are  now  issued  m  New  Haven  7  daily  and  35  other  pub- 
lications. 

Nes  Sataej. — This  State  lies  between  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  consequently  has 
grown  very  rapidly  from  their  overfiow.  Printing  was 
mtroduceilntWoodbriilgehyJames  Parker,  a  New  York 
printer,  alttiough  Keinicr  and  other  printers  had  occa- 
aionallv  removed  a  part  of  their  ofllces  to  some  place  in 
that  colony  to  print  paper  currency  or  other  work  for  the 
Oovemment,  afterwards  returning.  Eeimer  in  1737  exe- 
cuted work  for  the  colony  at  Burlington,  Franklin  being 
hia  foreman,  and  there  are  some  Philadelphia  antiquaries 
wlio  bold  that  it  was  at  Burlington  that  Bradford  first 
began  work  in  1683,  his  office  then  being  described  as 
*'  near  Philadelphia."  James  Parker  was  horn  at  Wood- 
bridge,  and  1}egan  business  there  about  1751.  He  print- 
ed, among  other  things,  a  folio  volume  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Province,  and  he  also  issued  a  magazine.  To  accom- 
modate the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey  In 
1765,  Parker  removed  to  Burline^ton.  When  the  work 
was  completed  he  returned  to  Woodbridge.  Isaac  Col- 
lins, a  Quaker,  began  operations  nt  Burlington  In  1770. 
In  1777  he  puhlisbed  a  newspaper.  He  ^terwards  re- 
moved to  Trenton,  where  he  printed  a  very  correct  quarto 
edition  of  the  Bible,  the  proof  being  read  many  times  and 
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last  by  his  daughter,  who  was  very  accomplished.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  New  York.  Gaine  changed  from 
New  York  to  Newark  early  in  the  War,  soon  returning, 
and  Shepard  KoUock  began  a  newspaper  at  Cliatham 
when  the  conflict  was  half  over.  Printing  was  practiced 
in  several  other  places  before  1800.  At  Uie  present  day 
it  is  carried  on  most  largely  in  Newark,  Trenton  and 
Jersey  City.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  issued  in 
1810  was  8  ;  in  1840,  33  ;  in  1850,  51 ;  in  1860, 90 ;  in  1870, 
122  ;  in  1880.  215.  of  which  27  were  daily  issues.  In  1892 
there  were  45  daily  and  315  other  periodicals.  Of  these 
20  were  printed  in  Newark. 

New  London.— The  first  printer  in  New  Ix)ndon  was 
Thomas  Short,  in  1709.  This  was  the  fourth  town  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  art  was  practiced.  Timothy 
Green  followed  him  in  1714,  Samuel  Green  a  few  years 
later,  Timothy  Green,  Jr.,  in  1758,  and  Timothy  Green, 
8d,  in  1763.  At  present  three  daily  and  one  other  peri- 
odical are  issued  there,  and  there  are  several  job  otlices. 

Nev  Mexico. — This  territory  lies  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  United  States,  and  was  acquired  from 
Mexico.  The  principal  towns  are  Albuquerque,  Las 
Vegas  and  Santa  Fe.  Printing  has  been  carried  on  there 
from  1862,  if  not  before.  In  1880  there  were  17  regular 
publications  printed  in  the  territory,  of  which  3  were 
issued  daily,  and  in  1892  there  were  5  daily  and  50  otlier 
periodicals,  as  appears  by  Rowell. 

Neir  Orleans. — The  chief  city  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River.  Printing  began  here  in  1804.  It  was  in- 
tixxiuced  by  the  French,  and  the  first  venture  was  Le 
Moniteur.  The  same  year  a  newspaper  was  published 
in  English.  Both  languages  have  been  concurrently 
used  up  to  the  present  time.  Job  printing  is  extensively 
done,  and  there  is  considerable  bookbinding.  In  1892 
there  were  9  daily  and  47  other  periodical  publications 
printed  in  the  city. 

Ne'nr  Par. — An  English  abbreviation,  written  upon 
a  proof  to  show  that  a  new  paragraph  should  be  begun 
there.    It  is  not  used  in  America. 

Neir  Paragraph. — The  beginning  of  a  new  verse 
or  subdivision  of  a  quantity  of  reading  matter,  more  im- 
portant than  a  full  stop.  The  precetling  words  are 
quadded  out  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  now  para- 
graph begins  on  the  next  line,  being  indented  an  em  on 
most  matter. 

New  York.— The  principal  city  in  the  United  States 
and  that  in  which  tlie  fourth  printing-office  in  the  country 
was  established,  being  preceded  in  this  respect  by  Cam- 
bridge, Boston  and  railadelphia.  The  original  printer 
was  William  Bradford,  who  had  removed  from  Philadel- 
phia. He  began  opemtions  on  April  10, 1693.  as  appears 
from  a  warrant  drawn  on  the  treasury  in  November  of 
that  year  for  six  months'  salary.  Until  1726  he  had  no 
rival,  when  John  Peter  Zenger,  one  of  his  apprentices, 
started  in  opposition.  In  the  preceding  year  Bradford 
had  established  the  New  York  Gazette,  a  weekly  paper, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  October  16.  Zen- 
ger began  another  newspaper,  entitled  the  Journal,  on 
November  5,  1733.  These  two  papers  represented  dif- 
ferent parties.  Bradford's  publication  lent  support  to 
the  administration  of  Governor  Cosby,  while  Zenger's 
pointed  out  its  shortcomings.  As  a  result  Zenger  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  libel.  He  was  thrown  into  jail  on 
November  17, 1734,  but  could  not  obtain  a  speed v  trial. 
With  the  exception  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  law- 
yers favored  Zenger,  and  on  prelimmary  hearings  his 
counsel  denied  the  validity  of  the  court.  The  judges 
were  incensed,  and  directijd  that  Alexander  and  Smith, 
the  offending  persons,  be  struck  from  the  list  of  practic- 
ing attorneys.  A  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  of  high  repu- 
tation, Andrew  Hamilton,  and  John  Chambers  of  New 
York  then  undertook  Zenger's  defense.  The  sentiment 
of  the  public  was  with  the  prisoner,  and  Hamilton,  by 
skillfully  attacking  the  general  construction  of  the  law 
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of  libel,  and  insisting  upon  the  right  of  the  jury  to  in- 
quire into  the  fact  whether  the  publication  alleged  to  be 
a  libel  was  in  fact  really  one,  obtained  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  in  spite  of  the  repeated  rulings  of  the  judges 
against  him.  Hamilton  was  given  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a  gold  box,  and  much  popular  reioicine  followed. 
This  trial  and  that  of  Bradford  in  Philadelpnia  in  1692 
established  a  construction  of  the  law  of  libel  in  America 
from  which  it  has  not  since  varied,  although  not  always 
borne  out  by  the  law  or  by  the  laws  of  England. 

Zenger  died  in  1746,  and  Bradford  in  1752.  The  most 
important  of  the  early  printers  succeeding  them  was 
James  Parker,  also  an  apprentice  of  Bradford,  but  who 
ran  away  from  him  and  was  with  Franklin  at  Philadel- 
phia for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in  1770.  Parker 
exceeded  in  skill  his  predecessors.  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Hugh  Gaine,  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  James  Rivington.  Parker  died  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution, but  Gaine  and  Rivington,  who  took  tlie  British 
side  in  that  stniggle,  remained  here  after  it  closed.  Other 
early  printers  were  Samuel  Loudon,  Henry  De  Forces t. 
John  Holt  and  William  Weyman.  During  the  Revolu 
tionary  War  the  papers,  of  which  there  were  four,  were 
published  on  five  days  of  the  week,  one  being  issued 
twic^.  Their  circulations  were  much  larger  than  in  times 
of  peace.  Prices  grew  so  high  for  provisions  and  fire- 
wood that  Rivington's  printers  once  struck  for  higher 
wages,  as  tliey  could  not  live  on  what  they  were  then  ob- 
taining. This  was  the  first  strike  in  the  printer's  trade 
in  America.  When  the  war  ended  several  of  the  printers 
went  to  places  in  Canada  or  other  parts  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  Holt  and  others  returned.  They  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  hostil 
ities,  and  some  had  been  compelled  to  remove  again  and 
again.  A  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  held  in  1789,  at  which  Loudon  officiated  as 
a  marshal  of  the  printers'  division.  The  number  of  print- 
ing firms  in  1789  was  twelve,  their  names  being  Thomas 
Allen,  Berry  &  Rogers,  Samuel  Campbell,  William  Dur- 
rell,  Hugh  Gaine,  Harrison  &  Punly,  Robert  Hodge, 
Samuel  Loudon,  Robert  McGill.  William  Morton,  John 
Reid  and  James  Rivington.  Allen,  Hodge  &  Campbell 
were  employed  together  in  several  enterprises,  including 
the  first  New  York  Bible ;  Durrell  was  a  publisher  oi 
children's  books  and  small  illustrated  works ;  Reid  and 
Berry  &  Rogers  were  chiefly  booksellers.  Amon^  those 
who  appeared  shortly  after  were  Evert  Duyckinck,  who 
was  a  bookseller  for  forty  years,  and  established  many 
youths  in  business  in  other  towns,  as  Franklin  had  done 
before  him ;  Thomas  and  James  Swonls,  two  brothers, 
sons  of  a  British  oflicer  who  died  before  the  Revolution, 
the  young  men  in  time  becoming  great  publishers  of 
Episcopal  and  other  religious  books ;  and  Ross,  the 
printer  of  Congress.  By  1805  several  new  names  had 
appeared.  They  were  Michael  Bumham,  William  A. 
Davis,  Deare  &>  Andrews,  John  Lang,  Ming  &  Young 
and  John  Turner.  It  appears  from  contemporary  docu- 
ments that  there  were  at  that  time  less  than  a  hundred 
ioumeymen  in  the  city  and  about  twenty  masters.  The 
leading  employer  of  that  day  was  George  FoUiot  Hop- 
kins, tiiken  to  New  York  by  Noah  Webster  when  he  b5?- 
came  an  editor.  Immediately  after  him,  and  his  contem- 
porary also,  was  Jonathan  Seymour,  who  when  he  died 
m  1841  left  a  large  fortune.  George  Long,  previously 
a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  did  most  of  the  classical 
work,  as  well  as  that  in  Spanish. 

The  standard  of  performance  in  New  York  during  the 
last  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  was  equal  to 
that  of  English  provincial  towns,  but  did  not  equal  the 
best  produced  in  London.  Type  was  not  manuractured 
in  the  city  until  about  1790,  when  Mappa,  an  ex-lieuten- 
ant in  the  Dutch  service,  began  casting.  He  continued 
this  up  to  1795.  No  other  regular  type-foundry  was  be- 
gun until  Elihu  White  removed  to  New  York  from  Hart- 
ford in  1810,  although  Dr.  Lothian  had  executed  some 
work  in  this  way.    Ink  began  to  be  manufactured  by 
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Prout  at  a  date  variously  assigned  as  1805  or  1809.  Ma- 
ther &  Donnin^D,  the  second  ink-makers,  established 
themselves  in  1§16.  At  about  this  latter  date  iron  presses 
began  to  be  used  by  daily  newspapers,  although  book 
offices  did  not  adopt  them  until  six  or  eight  years  later. 
The  first  iron  press  was  apparently  brought  to  New  York 
in  1811.  There  was  only  one  paper  dealer  m  the  city 
before  1812.  His  name  was  Valentine,  and  he  probably 
disposed  only  of  the  product  of  the  mill  at  Roslyn. 
Hard  papers  were  imported  and  were  sold  by  all  mer- 
chants. Each  printer  was  obliged  to  lay  in  a  stock  every 
winter  of  all  the  book  and  news  paper  he  required,  for 
the  sloops  which  brought  this  article  from  the  interior 
were  prevented  from  making  their  usual  trips  nt  that 
season  by  ice.  It  was  customary  for  Jonathan  Seymour 
to  have  a  liberal  supply,  and  he  often  sold  a  little  to  his 
neighbors  when  they  ran  short.  He  was  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  about  1818  the  manufacturers  urfed  him  to 
allow  them  to  leave  some  paper  with  him  for  the  winter, 
for  which  he  could  account  in  the  sprine  if  it  were  not  re- 
turned. The  experiment  was  successful,  and  others  soon 
began  selluig.  Among  them  was  Ichabod  Hoit,  who  kept 
the  first  printer^s  warehouse.  In  1812  David  Bruce,  of 
the  firm  of  D.  &  Q.  Bruce,  determined  to  learn  the  art 
of  stereotyping.  He  went  to  England,  and  after  much 
trouble,  there  being  then  only  two  stcreotypers  at  work 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  learned  the  principles.  Return- 
ing he  put  them  into  practice,  but  another  printer.  John 
Watts,  an  Englishman,  anticipated  him  somewhat  in  ac- 
tually preparing  plates.  The  Shorter  Catechism  was 
issued  by  him  m  1813.  Watts  continued  only  two  or 
three  yejirs  in  the  practice  of  the  art  in  New  York,  when 
he  returned  to  Europe.  Bruce  was  more  successful  in 
making  a  good  plate  than  his  English  contemporaries, 
as  he  shaved  instead  of  turned  the  bottoms  of  the  plates 
in  order  to  make  them  level.  B.  &  J.  Collins  succeeded 
Watts,  and  another  early  stereotyper  was  Adoniiram 
Chandler.  White,  the  type-founder,  and  James  Conner 
also  became  stereotypers.  The  latter  was  led  by  this 
means  to  become  a  type-founder,  but  continued  stereo- 
typing. The  Bruces  had  at  the  beginning  much  diffi- 
culty m  getting  type  with  a  square  shoulder,  which  is 
best  for  stereotypmg.  The  two  American  foundries 
declined  to  make  the  type  as  the  Bruces  desired  it,  be- 
lieving that  stereotvping,  if  successful,  would  soon  act 
disastrously  upon  the  type  business,  as  printers  woidd 
not  then  need  to  buy  so  much.  David  Bruce  and  his 
brother  therefore  determined  to  begin  letter-founding, 
and  were  so  successful  that  in  a  few  years  they  aban- 
doned their  former  calling,  as  they  had  before  abandoned 
Srinting.  The  three  foundries  mentioned,  Conner's, 
iruce's  and  White's,  the  latter  as  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son, 
continue  to  be  the  principal  foimdrics,  no  other  having 
lasted  a  half  century,  although  Lothian  was  an  excellent 
workman,  and  Hagar  and  others  carried  on  business  for 
some  time. 

In  1825  another  parade  of  the  printers  took  place  in 
honor  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  There  might 
have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  journeymen  printers 
in  the  citv  at  that  time.  Printing,  however,  was  begin- 
ning to  change.  Composition  rollers  were  talked  about, 
and  in  the  next  year  were  made ;  iron  presses  were  manu- 
factured in  the  city  by  both  Tumey  and  Hoe ;  the  Tread- 
well  press,  a  imion  of  the  hand-press  and  power-press, 
had  been  put  into  operation  by  Daniel  Fansliaw,  who  in 
1829  mortgaged  his  place  to  buy  nine  more  power-presses ; 

Saper  dealers  were  numerous,  and  four  establishments, 
estined  in  a  few  years  to  exceed  anythinjj  previously 
known  in  America,  had  been  started.  The  Bible  Society 
was  founded  in  1816 ;  tlie  Methodist  Church  established 
a  printing-office  in  1824;  the  Tract  Society  dates  from 
1825,  and  Harper  &  Brothers  from  1817.  The  Harpers 
were  men  of  great  quickness  and  judgment,  as  well  as 
industry,  and  understood  how  to  lay  out  work  for  otliers. 
Until  this  firm  became  successful  both  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelpliia  were  far  in  the  lead  in  book  publishing.    After 


they  Iwcame  strong  they  developed  new  methods  of  car- 
rying on  business,  and  the  book  trade  slowly  gravitated 
towards  New  York.  In  1830  the  Harpers  and  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  had  each  over  thirty  hand-presses  at 
work ;  in  1809  the  largest  office  in  this  city  had  only  nine 
wooden  presses,  capable  of  doing  only  half  as  much  as 
the  same  number  in  iron.  Much  of  the  development  of 
the  printer's  art  in  New  York  and  in  America  was  due 
to  the  constructive  skill  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Hoe  family.  All  tools,  implements  and  machinery  were 
better  made  by  them  after  1830  tlian  similar  articles 
were  manufactured  in  England.  A  great  impetus  was 
given  to  newspapers  by  the  lowering  of  price  in  1838  and 
later.  Until  that  time  the  circulation  of  a  daily  paper 
in  New  York  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  himdred,  if  suc- 
cessful ;  it  might  not  have  been  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred.  After  new  ioumals  were  established  at  a  low 
price  twenty  thousana  was  occasionally  reached.  The 
total  number  of  compositors  on  the  largest  daily  paper  in 
1825  was  eight ;  in  1850  the  chief  daily  employwi  forty. 

In  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840  many  new  printers 
came  in,  as  Seth  W.  Benedict,  John  F.  Trow  and  Robert 
Craighead.  There  were  new  type-founders  and  new  ink- 
makers  ;  paper  was  made  in  large  sheets,  the  Fourdrinier 
machine  having  become  conunon ;  machines  for  printing 
had  been  invented  by  Adams,  Tufts  and  Hoe;  cloth 
binding  had  been  introduced ;  there  were  several  wood- 
engravers  ;  blank-book  making  had  become  a  business  by 
itself,  and  weekly  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines 
were  common.  Each  political  campaign  started  a  num- 
ber of  journals,  of  which  some  survived.  There  were  a 
number  of  respectable  firms  in  the  book  trade,  which  was 
brought  together  in  1832  for  the  first  time,  except  at  a 
trade  sale,  to  welcome  Washington  Irving  back  to  his 
own  coimtry  after  a  long  absence.  Trade  was  carried  on 
nearly  the  same  as  now,  except  that  capitals  were  ver^ 
small  and  payments  were  difiicult  to  obtain.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  a  very  competent  authority  tliat  in  1842  there 
was  no  printer,  not  a  publisher,  who  had  a  capital  of 
$25,000  invested.  Tlie  Sun  was  printed  for  a  long  time 
by  a  man  with  a  crank,  and  the  Tract  Society  and  Har- 
pers drove  their  first  presses  by  a  mule  or  horse  hoisted 
up  by  a  tackle  each  morning  and  returned  to  the  level 
of  the  earth  in  the  evening. 

The  present  commanding  position  of  New  York  city 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hudson  alone  among  rivers 
penetrates  great  mountains  without  a  rapid  or  a  cattiract. 
At  the  distance  where  it  is  no  longer  navigable  by  large 
vessels  it  was  practicable  to  make  an  artificial  waterway 
to  connect  it  with  the  great  lakes.  This  canal  was  com- 
pleted in  1825,  and  the  city  since  then  has  grown  with 
great  rapidity.  During  the  last  few  years  it  nas  become 
the  centre  of  almost  all  speculation,  except  in  products 
of  the  farm,  and  multitudes  of  ricli  men  have  settled 
there,  as  being  able  to  control  their  enterprises  better  and 
live  more  luxuriously  than  anywhere  else.  As  a  result 
the  amount  of  printing  has  increased  prodigiously.  A 
census  four  years  ago  showed  thirteen  hundred  large 

Sower-presses,  probably  now  increased  to  fifteen  hun- 
red.  The  number  of  compositors  is  estimated  at  6,500, 
and  of  pressmen  at  1,500.  This  number  will  compare 
with  those  in  each  decade  from  1800  as  follows :  1800, 
75;  1810, 125;  1820,  200;  1830,  500;  1840.  1.200;  1850, 
2,000 ;  18«0,  3,000 ;  1870,  4,500  ;  1880, 0,000 ;  1890,  8,000. 
The  business  has  been  subdivided,  few  firms  not  having 
a  specialty. 

The  amount  of  capital  employed  has  been  increased. 
Some  establishments  now  require  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  There  are  now  in  the  directory  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-two  competing  book  and  job  print- 
ing-offices, mostly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
streets  in  which  they  are  most  numerous  are  John,  Ful- 
ton, Ann,  Beekman,  Spruce,  Frankfort,  Duane,  Keade, 
Chambers,  Ves(*y,  Barclay,  Park  place,  Warren,  Church, 
Nassau,  William,  Gold,  "Pearl,  Vandewater  and  Rose. 
There  are  also  newspapers  with  their  own  offices,  and 
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many  commercial  firms  do  their  own  printing.  It  is 
therefore  safe  to  say  that  there  are  about  nine  hundred 
printing-offices  in  the  city.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  there  are  a  number,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude,  but  not  very  close  together.  Few  letter-press 
offices  do  lithographing,  although  this  word  may  appear 
on  their  cards,  but  many  include  electrotype  foundries 
and  pamphlet  binderies. 

Among  the  noted  printers  of  New  York  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  centuiy,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
excludmg  living  ones,  except  when  they  are  near  the 
Psalmist's  allotted  age  of  man,  have  been  Qeorge  P. 
Morris  and  Samuel  Wood  worth,  the  poets ;  Peter  Force, 
the  American  annalist ;  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune ;  William  L.  Stone,  the  author  and  editor ;  Gen- 
eral Daniel  E.  Sickles  and  bis  father,  G^rge  G.  Sickles ; 
John  A.  Gray,  Stephen  Angell,  Coiydon  A.  Alvord, 
John  L.  Jewett,  William  C.  Martin,  William  Van  Nor- 
den,  Francis  Hart,  Gkiorge  F.  Nesbitt,  George  P.  Scott, 
William  E.  Dean,  Peter  C.  Baker  and  Daniel  Godwin. 

Of  late  years  New  York  has  been  the  centre  of  press- 
making,  ink-making  and  paper  dealing.  Over  fifteen 
press  manufacturers  have  offices  there,  and  one  very 
large  shop  manufactures  within  the  city  limits.  Ink- 
makers  have  their  offices  in  New  York,  but  their  fac- 
tories are  chiefly  on  Long  Island  or  in  New  Jersey. 
Paper  dealers  are  very  numerous  on  Beckman,  Nassau, 
Spruce,  William,  Duane  and  Reade  streets.  This  city  is 
a&o  the  headquarters  of  nmnufacturing  and  wholesale 
stationers.  The  lithographing  trade  is  carried  on  very 
extensively,  and  there  are  several  supply-houses  for  that 
branch.  Bookbinding  and  blank-book  manufacturing 
are  large  industries,  and  both  wood-engraving  and  pro- 
cess-plate manufacturing  employ  many  hands.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  fifteen  hundred  in  the  latter  occupation. 
There  are  twenty -five  electrotyping  establishments  and 
two  manufacturers  of  wood  letter. 

Wages  of  workmen  were  very  low  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  establishments  then  were  very  small, 
not  averaging  over  two  or  three  journeymen  each,  and 
the  emoluments  derived  bv  the  employer,  who  always 
wrought  as  diligently  as  his  men,  were  scarcely  more 
than  would  support  life.  In  the  last  century  rates  could 
not  have  exceeded  three  or  four  dollars  a  week.  Hugh 
Gaine,  who  was  a  journeyman  when  he  came  to  America, 
received  a  dollar  and  an  eighth  a  week  for  wages  after 
arrival  and  found  himself;  afterwards  he  had  a  small 
advance.  In  the  first  proposed  New  York  scale,  which 
is  also  the  earliest  in  this  country,  the  journeymen  asked 
for  certain  definite  sums,  very  small  in  comparison  to 
those  now  paid,  but  evidently  an  advance  on  those  given 
at  that  time,  the  year  1800.  Compositors  on  book  work 
were  to  have  seven  dollars  a  week,  but  those  on  daily 
papers,  a  more  exhausting  occupation,  demanded  eight. 
All  pressmen  were  also  to  have  eight  dollars.  Board  for 
mechanics  was  then  worth  from  a  dollar  and  three-quar- 
ters to  two  and  a  quarter  a  week.  All  other  things,  ex- 
cept rent  and  some  kinds  of  food,  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  present  standard.  There  were  no  regular  hours, 
but  they  averaged  eleven  or  twelve,  and  remained  at 
eleven  until  about  1830,  when  the  Legislature  fixed  the 
standard  of  hours  of  labor  at  ten  for  mechanics  when 
there  was  no  special  agreement.  In  woolen  and  cotton 
factories  the  hours  remained  at  twelve  until  about  1868 
or  1869.  Piece-work,  of  which  there  was  little,  except 
on  press,  was  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand  ems  in  18CK). 
Time-work  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  hour.  In 
1809  rates  were  advanced,  the  prices  demanded  being 
nine  dollars.  In  1815  a  strike  lasted  a  long  time  inde- 
cisively, and  from  that  time  on  no  new  rates  were  made. 
From  nine  to  ten  dollars  a  week  was  asked,  but  some  men 
worked  for  seven  and  some  for  eight.  This  tariff  prac- 
tically existed  from  1815  up  to  1850.  Twenty-five  cents 
were  given  on  morning  newspapers  in  the  earlier  half  of 
this  time.  Even  tliis  was  cut  down  by  three  daily  papers 
about  1830.    No  high  prices  were  paid  iu  any  positions. 
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Three  foremen  united  in  1850  to  form  a  new  printing 
firm.  They  were  very  able  men,  and  each  afterwards 
made  a  fortime.  One  of  them,  whose  office  was  the 
largest  in  the  city,  received  twelve  dollars  a  week  where 
he  had  been  employ^ ;  one  of  the  others  obtained  ten. 
and  the  third  nine.  All  were  excellent  workmen  and 
good  managers.  In  only  one  case  did  the  proprietor  try 
to  retain  the  man  who  was  about  to  leave.  Out  of  the 
twenty -five  cents  the  workman  received  in  a  book  office 
in  1840  must  have  been  deducted  his  lost  time  in  making 
up,  then  estimated  at  two  cents  a  thousand.  In  1852 
weekly  hands  on  newspapers  received,  after  an  advance 
which  occurred  in  that  year,  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and 
book  and  job  hands  had  eleven.  Piece-work  was  on 
books  thirty  and  thirty-two  cents ;  on  weekly  newspa- 
pers thirty-one,  and  on  morning  newspapers  thirty-five. 
The  schedule  immediately  previous  was  twenty-eight 
and  thirty  on  books,  and  on  newspapers  twenty -eight  and 
thirty-two.  There  was  no  advance  on  this  until  during 
the  fate  war,  when  rates  rose  by  steps  to  sixty  cents  a 
thousand  on  morning  newspapers,  and  eighteen  dollars 
a  week  for  weekly  book  hanos.  This  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  twenty  and  twenty-two  dollars,  but  the 
daily  rate  fell  off  to  flftv-flve  cents.  Several  years  after 
the  war  ended  further  drops  were  made,  until  nearly  the 
present  rate  was  reached,  of  eighteen  dollars  a  week  for 
those  employed  on  book  and  job  work,  forty-six  cents  on 
morning  papers,  and  forty  cents  on  evening  papers  and 
weeklies.  This  has  since  been  advanced  to  fifty  cents 
on  mominff  papers.  Pressmen  receive  twenty  dollars  a 
week,  and  feeders  ht>m  eight  to  fourteen  dollars  a  week, 
according  to  the  establidment  and  the  kind  of  labor 
performed.  This  is  one-half  more  for  feeders  than  was 
paid  six  years  ago.  They  are  a  very  turbulent  and  un- 
easy set  of  large  boys  and  young  men,  compelled  to  labor 
at  low  rates  li^cause  their  work  is  no  trade  and  is  easily 
learned,  and  yet  they  have  all  of  the  expenses  and  desires 
of  other  young  men.  Proof-readers  are  paid  from  the 
weekly  scale  to  three  or  four  dollars  more.  Most  offices 
having  only  a  man  or  two  occasionally  employ  young 
men  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week  on  job-work, 
but  in  all  of  the  large  offices  the  full  scale  is  paid.  Just 
at  present  there  is  much  agitation  about  a  reduction  to 
nine  hours.  If  this  should  come  to  pass  it  is  not  likely 
that  weekly  rates  will  be  reduced,  as  a  man's  expenses 
do  not  fall  off  when  his  hours  of  labor  are  shortened. 
The  present  rate,  considered  as  to  its  purchasing  capac- 
ity, is  the  highest  ever  paid  in  New  York.  Rent  is  the 
only  thing  which  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Some  articles  of  food  are  nearly 
twice  as  hi^h  as  then,  but  some  arc  no  higher.  Clothing 
as  a  whole  is  cheaper. 

The  associations  controlled  by  the  journeymen  in  this 
city  have  been  numerous.  The  first  was  founded  in  1795, 
having  for  officers  the  next  year  Thomas  Ring  wood  as 
president,  and  Henry  C.  South  wick  as  secretary.  It  ap- 
parently died  before  1799.  In  1800  a  society  known  as  the 
F^nklm  Tjrpographical  Association  was  established  for 
**the  promotion  of  harmony  among  journeymen  print- 
ers and  for  philanthropic  purposes.  John  Clough  was 
president  and  David  Bruce  vice-president.  After  1804 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  In  1809  the  Typographi- 
cal Society,  which  stiU  exists,  was  formed.  It  was  a 
trades-union,  and  made  that  a  prominent  feature.  The 
founder  was  David  H.  Reins.  Its  first  formal  meeting 
was  on  July  4  of  that  year.  Shortly  after  it  inauguratea 
a  strike,  and  in  1815  was  occupied  with  anotiier.  One 
of  its  earliest  proceedings  was  to  expel  a  member  for  rat- 
ting, and  soon  after  it  investigated  the  conduct  of  several 
members  who,  as  was  alleged,  worked  at  Flatbush,  Long 
Island,  under  price.  The  first  president,  John  H.  Sher- 
man, spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  society  when  it  refused 
to  pay  a  bill  which  he  had  presented  before  it  was  audit- 
ed and  scrutinized,  and  he  also  was  expelled.  In  1816  it 
asked  Thurlow  Weed,  one  of  its  members,  who  had  some 
acquaintance  in  Albany  and  who  was  going  there  again. 
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to  see  if  he  could  not  procure  it  a  legal  incorporation.  The 
idea  seemed  preposterous  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature whom  he  consulted,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
what  was  sought.  This  was  Weed's  first  experience 
with  the  LegiSature.  Subsequent  applications,  how- 
ever, proved  successful,  and  in  1818  it  was  incorporated, 
but  ^th  a  clause  which  forbade  it  to  set  or  regulate 
prices.  The  society  accepted  this,  and  of  course  lost  its 
character  as  a  trades-union.  It  was  from  that  time  solely 
a  benevolent  society.  Its  original  object,  as  we  learn 
from  a  printed  circular  sent  out  by  it  in  1824,  was  "  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  by  monuily  contributions  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  might  be  reduced  to 
want  by  sickness.  Another  object  contemplated  was 
the  regulation  of  the  trade  as  far  as  journeymen  were 
concerned.  With  these  views  the  society  continued  for 
eight  years,  the  experience  of  which  convinced  its  mem- 
bers that  their  labors  to  promote  in  anv  efficient  manner 
the  last-mentioned  object  were  unavailing."  A  library 
was  establish^  by  them  on  November  1,  1828,  which 
lasted  about  sixty-five  years,  and  was  very  useful.  It 
numbered  about  three  thousand  volumes.  During  its 
long  career  the  Typographical  Society  has  helped  the 
sick,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  has  buried  the  dead. 
Nothing  has  been  squandered,  and  it  has  lost  very  little 
by  malfeasance  of  officers.  For  many  years  after  1849 
it  held  a  festival  or  grand  dinner  on  Franklin's  birthday, 
and  the  addresses  niade  at  these  meetings  have  preserved 
much  of  our  typographical  history.  In  its  firet  decade 
it  was  favored  with  oaes  by  Woodworth,  who  was  one  of 
its  members,  and  orations  by  others  on  each  Fourth  of 
July.  In  its  earliest  years  it  included  among  its  active 
members  Peter  Force,  the  annalist;  Lewis,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania ;  Morris  and  Woodworth, 
the  poets ;  Weed,  the  American  Warwick,  and  Johnson 
and  Conner,  the  type-founders.  Each  of  these  served 
on  many  committees.  The  member^ip  of  this  society 
never  exceeded  two  hundred,  and  it  is  now  rather  less 
than  a  hundred.  It  holds  its  meetings  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Typothetae. 

It  was  felt,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  clause  regu- 
lating labor,  that  $omething  more  was  necessary,  and 
the  Franklin  Typographical  Association  was  formed  in 
May  or  June,  1831,  John  Windt  beinff  president.  The 
memberahip  included  many  of  those  m  the  Typograph- 
ical Society,  with  some  others.  A  list  of  prices  and  ac- 
companying circular  for  the  information  of  the  trade 
was  immediately  printed,  and  in  September  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Flanagan  that '  *  as  soon  as  a  correct  list  of  the  rats 
now  employ^  in  this  cit^  can  be  obtained  the  said  list 
be  printed  and  circulated  in  every  city  and  county  of  the 
Union."  In  February  ensuing  the  resolution  was  put 
into  operation.  It  is  understood  that  this  was  chiefly 
aimed  at  those  persons  employed  on  three  daily  papers. 
After  this  the  association  continued  in  existence  until 
1840,  when  the  last  minutes  appeared  in  the  record-books, 
but  it  had  an  occasional  meeting  until  1844.  Much  of 
its  time  was  occupied  with  projects  to  raise  the  price  of 
labor,  to  prevent  ratting,  and  to  punish  tiiose  who  had 
ratted ;  but  being  very  weak  in  numbers  its  members 
could  eflPect  little.  Circulars  were  received  and  sent  out 
hj  them  denouncing  certain  workmen,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  officer  who  signed  the  circular  was  sued  for  libel. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  membership  ever  exceeded  one 
hundred.  One  of  the  members  admitted  sixty  years  ago, 
William  Newman,  survives  and  is  still  at  work.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  No.  6  since  its  beginning. 

The  irregular  methods  of  payment,  the  variation  in 
price,  and  the  fact  that  store  orders  were  occasionally 
given  to  the  men  caused  the  establishment  of  New  York 
Typo^phical  Union  No.  6.  The  number  of  this  union 
was  given  bj  lot  a  year  or  two  after  at  a  convention 
of  the  societies,  that  of  Indianapolis  being  No.  1.  The 
othera  following  in  order  were  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Albany,  Columbus,  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis, 
the  last  of  these  being  No.  8.    The  New  York  union  was 


founded  in  December,  1849,  but  dates  its  organization 
from  January  1,  1850.  The  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  in  Stoneall's  tavern  in  Fulton  street,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  John  L.  Brown.  Twenty-six  persons  were 
S resent,  all  from  the  daily  papers  and  from  George  F. 
[esbitt's  office.  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  the  last  person 
to  come,  brought  the  number  up  to  twenty-seven,  and 
was  chosen  the  first  president.  At  the  second  meeting 
twenty-six  new  membera  signed  the  roll.  It  afterwards 
increased  slowly  to  a  couple  of  hundred  members,  and  in 
1859  numbered  298.  These  were  mostly  newspaper  men . 
In  that  year  special  meetings  held  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  membership  were  productive  of  results. 
Among  the  very  active  officers  in  those  early  days  were 
Charles  W.  Colbum  and  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  both  now 
dead.  Mr.  Greeley  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Frank- 
lin J.  Ottarson,  one  of  the  writers  on  the  Tribune.  Since 
that  time  more  than  thirty  presidents  have  been  chosen, 
but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  them. 
When  the  union  was  organized  the  Tribune  was  paying 
liiirty-two  cents,  but  most  of  the  other  morning  papera 
only  gave  thirty  cents.  After  its  formation  all  alike  paid 
thirty-two,  and  in  1852  rates  were  raised  to  thirty-five 
cents,  at  which  they  stood  until  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
A  short  strike  took  place  when  prices  were  raised.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  struggle  rates  were  advanced  to 
forty  cents  and  again  to  forty-five,  but  the  expenses  of 
living  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  wages. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  in  July,  1864,  to  advance  to 
sixty  cents,  which  was  paid  by  several  of  the  newspapers, 
but  was  resisted  by  others.  This  was  the  highest  rate 
wages  ever  attainea  in  New  York,  but  it  did  not  buy  as 
much  at  that  time  as  thirty-five  cents  did  four  yeara  be- 
fore. A  general  strike  followed.  Processions  paraded 
the  streets,  mass-meetings  were  held,  and  vigilance  com- 
mittees were  formed,  but  in  three  weeks  the  strike  was 
broken  and  the  men  went  to  work  again  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  forty-five  to  fifty  cents.  The  union  was  nearly 
destroyed.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected  by  which 
fifty  cents  was  paid,  advancing  later  to  fifty-five  cents. 
When  the  strike  occurred  in  tlie  year  mentioned  there 
were  no  more  than  four  hundred  members  in  the  organ- 
ization, and  upon  its  failure  it  was  sometimes  found  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  quorum.  The  various  officers  labored 
earnestly  to  increase  the  number,  which  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  Since  that  time  the  membership  has 
continually  increased,  and  now  the  union  has  on  its  rolls 
between  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  thousand 
names  of  members  in  good  standing.  In  1876  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  on  newspapers  was  made  to  fifty  cents,  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  1877  to  forty -six  cents.  This  stayed 
the  rate  until  1887,  when  it  became  fifty  cents  again.  In 
1876  there  was  a  strike  to  resist  a  reduction,  which,  how- 
ever, was  successful.  There  was  a  financial  panic  in 
1878,  infficting  great  injury  upon  many  occupations,  but 
particularly  upon  printing.  Reductions  began  then, 
which  continued  up  to  1877.  From  tliat  time  for  three 
or  four  years  many  offices  paid  their  compositora  no  more 
than  two-thinis  of  the  nominal  scale,  the  union  being 
powerless  and  the  scale  suspended.  Another  strike  took 
place  in  1877.  In  1879  trade  began  to  revive,  and  with 
it  printing.  In  1888  the  men  felt  strong  enough  to  put 
the  scale  into  operation  again,  and  active  propagandist 
work  succeeded.  The  membersliip  gained  five  hundred 
in  a  year.  A  chapel  was  formed  in  nearly  every  office, 
and  m  every  place  where  the  union  felt  itself  strong 
enough  a  card  or  certificate  of  membership  in  that  soci- 
ety was  demanded  from  every  new-comer.  This  work- 
ing-card was  introduced  shortly  after  the  war,  and  was 
an  easy  method  of  determining  whether  an  applicant 
was  what  he  professed  to  be.  In  1^37  a  demand  was 
made  for  an  increase  in  prices  on  bookwork  to  forty  and 
forty-three  cents,  according  to  difficulty,  accompanied 
with  a  pledge  that  "  in  accepting  this  scale  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  office  is  to  be  strictly  a  card  office."  This 
was  construed  by  the  Typothetae  to  mean  that  the  pro- 
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prietors  would  a^e  to  examine  the  men  and  find  out 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  union ;  if  they  did  not, 
they  would  oe  rejected.  The  employers  demurred  to 
this,  and  a  strike  took  place,  resulting  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  objectionable  clause.  It  lusted  two  weeks 
and  three  days,  and  cost,  according  to  official  figures, 
rather  over  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  or  about  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  a  day.  Seven  himdred 
men  went  out,  three  hundred  returning,  and  four  hun- 
dred men  taking  the  places  of  those  who  left.  The  new 
prices  had  been  granted,  but  in  1889  reductions  were 
made  here  and  there  all  over  the  city,  so  that  the  pre- 
vailing rate  was  far  below  the  letter  of  the  tarifT,  and  in 
that  year  representatives  of  the  Typothetae  and  the  union 
came  together  and  changed  it  to  thirty-seven,  forty  and 
forty-three  cents,  at  which  it  remains  at  present.  The 
evening  newspaper  rate  is  forty.  An  office  has  been  kept 
up  by  the  union  for  about  twenty-five  years,  where  mem- 
bers can  pay  their  dues,  and  where  the  unemployed  can 
leave  their  names.  Shortly  after  this  was  begun  a  house 
of  call  was  opened,  this  and  the  office  of  the  union  now 
being  on  North  William  street.  The  principal  officers 
are  paid,  although  very  moderately.  The  families  of 
deceased  members  receive  $150.  but  there  are  no  other 
benefits,  except  in  times  of  strike,  when  an  allowance  is 
made  to  each  man  varying  from  $5  to  $7  for  single  men, 
and  |7  to  ^9  for  married  men,  when  actually  out  of  work. 
If  the  stnke  is  large  an  assessment  is  made  each  week 
upon  every  employed  member.  Rather  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  compositors  in  the  city  belong  to  the  union, 
comprising  all  of  the  large  book  and  job  offices  with 
one  exception,  and  all  of  the  daily  papers  except  three. 
About  a  dozen  lar^e  offices  are  free  offices,  or  where  both 
union  and  non-union  men  are  employed.  Most  of  the 
small  offices  pay  no  attention  to  the  union.  Its  present 
officers  are  John  A.  Kenney,  president ;  William  Fergu- 
son, secretary ;  and  John  P.  Sullivan,  trustee. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  unions  in  the  printing 
trades,  there  being  three  among  the  pressmen,  one  for 
the  feeders,  two  in  stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  one 
in  bookbinding  and  one  in  mainng.  The  Germim  com- 
positors have  a  scale  of  only  nine  hours,  as  have  the 
lithographers.  The  only  employers'  society  besides  the 
Typothetie  is  that  of  the  stereotypers  and  electrotypers, 
which  holds  monthly  meetings  and  once  a  year  gives  an 
enjoyable  dinner,  and  that  of  the  photo-engravers,  ^ust 
begun.     The  lithographers  have  a  national  association. 

The  master  printers'  society  in  New  York  is  called  the 
TypothetuB.  It  began  in  18o3  in  an  attempt  of  the  em- 
ployers to  fix  upon  a  new  scale  of  prices  to  charge  their 
customers.  They  first  came  together  on  December  26, 
1862.  At  their  preliminary  meeting  committees  were 
appointed  to  take  up  particular  subdivisions  of  the  trade, 
none  bein?  appointed  on  any  committee  except  such  as 
were  familiar  with  that  branch  of  work.  After  their 
labors  were  concluded  the  prices  agreed  upon  were  pub- 
lished, and  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
on  February  22, 1863,  at  which  John  F.  Trow  presided. 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  cliairman  and  by  Benson  J. 
liOssing,  Peter  C.  Baker,  II.  O.  Houghton  and  others. 
The  new  association  was  then  and  there  christened  the 
Typothetae,  and  officers  were  elected.  Corydon  A.  Al- 
voni became  president ;  John  W.  Oliver,  vice-president; 
Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  secretary  ;  and  R.  Harmer  Smith, 
treasurer.  The  times  were  not  propitious  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  association,  and  arter  1867  it  did  not 
meet.  After  a  sleep  of  a  number  of  years  the  society 
was  reorganized  in  1888,  the  most  active  person  in  this 
work  being  Douglas  Taylor.  The  first  formal  meeting 
was  on  NovemfcSr  20.  William  0.  Martin  was  elected 
president,  and  soon  aft^jrwanls  William  Charles  Rogers 
became  secretary.  It  was  provided  that  a  dinner  should 
take  place  on  every  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birthday, 
and  the  first  of  the  series  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  Henry  Ward  Boecher  making  a  fine  address. 
Since  that  time  the  dinners  have  been  held  either  at  Del- 
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monico's  or  at  the  Brunswick,  and  among  the  speakers 
upon  Franklin  have  been  John  Bigelow,  Carl  Schurz  and 
Qeneral  Ewing.  In  1888  it  entertained  the  United  Ty- 
pothetfB  of  America.  Shortly  after  the  society  began  it 
opened  rooms  at  19  Park  place,  which  have  since  been 
filled  with  books  and  decorated  with  engravings,  oil- 
paintings  and  statuary.  Many  historical  relics  are  also 
preserved  in  it.  Countless  conferences  have  taken  place 
between  it  and  the  workmen  since  its  establishment,  and 
it  has  once  conducted  the  defensive  side  of  a  strike. 
Much  knowledge  has  been  imparted  by  its  members  to 
each  other  in  their  familiar  intercourse,  and  it  has  pre- 
vented disputes  and  hard  feelings.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  prices  are  upon  the  whole  better  main- 
tained than  they  were  before  its  establishment,  and  that 
niinous  competition  has  very  much  lessened.  The 
officers  of  the  society  from  its  revival  in  1888  have  been 
as  follows :  Presidents,  William  C.  Martin  and  Theodore 
L.  De  Vinne ;  vice-presidents,  John  F.  Trow,  Theodore 
L.  De  Vinne,  Douglas  Taylor  and  William  Charles  Rog- 
ers; secretaries,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  William  Charles 
Rogers  and  E.  Parke  Coby ;  corresponding  secretaries, 
William  Charles  Rogers  and  E.  Parke  Coby ;  recordmg 
secretaries,  Francis  £.  Fitch,  Peter  De  Baun  and  W.  MT 
Pasko ;  treasurers,  Albert  B.  King,  William  E.  Hallen- 
beek,  John  Polhemus  and  Horace  Q.  Polhemus ;  chair- 
men of  the  executive  committee,  Douglas  Taylor,  John 
Polhemus  and  R.  Harmer  Smith.  The  present  execu- 
tive committee,  besides  Mr.  Smith,  comprises  James  W. 
Pratt,  Henry  Bessey,  Peter  De  Baun  and  Benjamin  H. 
Tyrrel.  The  late  Howard  Lock  wood  was  much  inter- 
ested in  its  work,  and  was  always  a  delegate  from  it  to 
the  conventions  of  the  United  Typothetae,  but  declined 
the  cares  of  office  in  the  local  society.  An  important 
committee  has  lately  been  appointed  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing  in  New  York.  This  committee  consists  of 
David  Williams,  Douglas  Taylor,  Joseph  J.  Little,  Will- 
iam P.  Hamilton,  E.  Parke  Coby,  Theodore  B.  De  Vinne 
and  W.  W.  Piisko.  The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Bradford's  birth  was  celebrated  in  1868  by  Trinity 
Church  and  the  Historical  Society.  Many  printers  were 
present.  Other  celebrations  in  1898  will  be  by  the  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Grolier  Club. 

New  York,  Ijondon  and  Paris  constitute  the  three 
great  newspaper  centres  of  the  world.  As  was  previ- 
ously statea,  the  first  newspaper  in  New  York  was  Brad- 
ford's. It  began  in  1725.  Zenger's  made  its  firat  appear- 
ance in  1788.  Other  journals  were  established  from  time 
to  time,  none  of  them  being  particularly  noteworthy. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  best  newspaper  was 
the  Gazetteer,  published  by  James  Rivington.  He  was  in 
a  position  to  obtain  good  intelligence,  and  he  willingly 
lent  himself  to  the  promulgation  of  false  news  to  help 
the  British  Government.  When  hostilities  were  about  to 
commence  the  publishera,  who  had  taken  the  patriot  side. 
Holt.  Loudon  and  Anderson,  retreated  to  the  country, 
and  there  issued  their  papera,  if  they  could.  The  tory 
printers  remained,  and  by  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves issued  each  on  a  different  day.  Rivington  pub- 
lished the  Royal  Gazette  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ; 
Hugh  Gaine  the  Mercury  on  Mondays ;  Robertson,  Mills 
&  Hicks  the  Royal  American  Gazette  on  Thursdays,  and 
Lewis  the  New  York  Mercury  on  Fridays.  Thus  there 
was  practically  a  daily  paper.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  Rivington  and  Game  suspended  their  newspapers, 
but  remained  as  general  booksellers.  Some  of  the  others 
departed  to  places  within  the  British  dominions,  where 
they  might  hope  for  success.  The  patriots  returned. 
The  Journal,  issued  by  Holt,  was  one  of  these ;  Loudon 
published  his  Packet,  and  KoUock  removed  to  New  York 
from  New  Jersey.  The  firet  daily  paper  was  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  issued  in  1785  by  Francis  Childs  &  Co.  The 
Federalist,  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison  and  othera,  was 
first  published  in  the  Independent  Journal,  issued  by 
J.  &  A.  Mclean  in  Hanover  square.    In  1789  there  were 
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two  daily  papers  and  one  semi-weekly,  one  tri- weekly  and 
one  weekly  paper.  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  old- 
est of  the  daily  papers  in  New  York,  began  in  1798,  being 
then  entitled  the  Minerva.  It  was  edited  by  Noah  Web- 
ster, who  is  down  in  the  Directory  as  **  printer,"  showing 
that  editor  and  printer  were  then  synonymous.  The  title 
of  the  paper  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  Commercial 
Advertiser.  The  Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  a  semi- 
weekly,  still  existing,  is  declared  by  its  i)ublishers  to  have 
been  foimded  in  1795.  It  is  unquestionably  very  old. 
The  Evening  Post  was  begim  in  1801.  It  was  for  many 
years  Federalist,  then  Democratic,  afterwards  Republi- 
can, and  now  Mugwump.  During  all  this  time  It  has 
been  conducted  with  distmguished  ability.  It  is  believed 
that  with  the  exception  of  these  three  journals  there  are 
none  now  in  New  York  over  seventy  years  old.  In  1810 
there  were  seven  and  in  1820  eight  daily  papers.  The 
entire  circulation  in  the  former  year  was  9,170  a  day,  and 
in  the  latter  year  10,800  a  day.  The  largest  circulation 
of  any  one  daily  was  2,000.  The  composition  on  the 
morning  dailies  ended  early  in  the  evening.  The  first 
side  had  then  been  worked  off.  Three  pressmen  were 
employed,  one  to  beat,  one  to  pull  and  the  third  as  fly. 
Thus  manned,  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  an  hour 
could  be  printed  on  a  wooden  press,  and  three  hundred 
on  an  iron  one.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to 
^t  the  edition  off  at  Ave  in  the  morning,  to  begin  at  ten 
m  the  evening  on  the  second  side.  The  staff  of  the  largest 
dailies  consisted  of  an  editor  and  assistant,  one  or  two 
men  in  the  counting-room,  a  foreman  and  eiffht  compos- 
itors, and  four  pressmen,  with  a  couple  of  boys.  The 
entire  revenue  aid  not  exceed  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Circumstances  began  to  change  just  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  penny  press.  The  Daily  Advertiser, 
Dwight*s  newspaper,  put  in  an  English  cylinder  press 
in  1825  or  1826.  Others  followed  within  a  year  or  two. 
Weekly  newspapers  began  to  have  a  general  circulation. 
The  Christian  Advocate  in  1828  printed  ten  thousand 
copies  weekly.  When  the  Sun  found  in  1836  that  it 
could  not  depend  with  any  certainty  upon  the  man  who 
turned  the  crank  of  its  press  it  put  in  a  steam-engine, 
which  enabled  it  to  print  for  ten  or  twenty  hours  at  a 
time  if  necessary.  Reporters  then  became  common.  In 
1880  no  attempt  was  made  at  gathering  news ;  in  1840, 
although  ill  arranged  and  giving  great  space  to  subjects 
uninteresting  to  the  general  public,  the  dailies  did  col- 
lect and  publish  some  local  information.  The  promi- 
nent man  in  this  change  was  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and 
his  most  valuable  reporter  was  William  Attree.  A  city 
department  with  a  looil  editor  was  begun  in  1844  on  the 
Evening  Post.  In  1847  the  New  YoA  Tribune,  under 
(Jeorge  G.  Foster,  organized  a  similar  department.  Two 
or  three  years  previously  Henry  J.  Raymond  did  the  entire 
reporting  on  that  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ance he  was  able  to  get  from  Mr.  Greeley.  In  1858  four 
editors  and  six  reporters  could  bring  out  a  newspaper  of 
full  size.  It  probably  would  circulate  twenty  thousand 
copies  at  two  cents  each,  and  had  on  the  daily  advertis- 
ing patronage  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Thirty-two  compositors,  five  proof-readers  and 
five  weekly  hands  were  needed.  Much  of  the  matter  wjis 
scissored.  The  telegraphing  bill  was  small,  and  so  was 
that  for  contributions  and  correspondence.  There  was  no 
stereotyping.  Each  morning  daily  paper  published  sev- 
eral evening  editions.  In  1861  and  1862  stereotyping  was 
introduced.  This  rendered  it  possible  for  two  presses  to 
be  employed  simultaneously  on  the  same  side.  Subse- 
quent improvements  and  the  introduction  of  web  presses 
enabled  proprietors  to  employ  half  a  dozen  presses  at 
once  at  a  cost  no  p-eater  than  two  had  been.  Hoe  in- 
vented in  1847  his  lightning  press,  which  was  then  a  great 
step  forward.  Before  this  the  New  York  Sun  had  been 
compelled  to  go  to  press  with  its  second  side  at  10  o'clock 
and  continue  printing  until  10  the  next  morning.  Every 
newspaper  did  not  demand  so  rapid  a  press.  The  Daily 
Mirror  could  have  been  worked  off  on  a  hand-press  in 


1855,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  was  printed  on  an  or- 
dinary cylinder  press  in  1850.  The  Bullock  press,  first 
used  about  1860,  allowed  the  use  of  a  web  or  endless 
sheet  of  paper,  and  in  1865  it  was  coming  into  employ- 
ment. It  was  much  simpler  and  less  expensive,  and  did 
not  require  so  much  attendance.  Hoe  made  modifica- 
tions in  this  press,  and  finally  stopped  manufacturing 
the  lightning  press,  except  for  repairs.  The  new  style 
was  more  compact,  and  saved  its  cost  in  a  couple  of  years 
in  economy  of  labor.  All  morning  and  nearly  all  even- 
ing daily  papers  are  now  stereotyped,  and  in  the  larger 
journals  this  is  many  times  repeated.  Each  press  is  em- 
ployed only  for  a  short  time,  out  is  absolutely  required 
then.  The  reputed  circulation  of  the  newspapers  which 
surpassed  the  remainder  in  1860  was  66,000  and  50,000, 
the  former  being  issued  at  one  cent.  The  other  dailies 
between  them  might  have  a  little  exceeded  the  two  to- 
gether. At  present  several  dailies  circulate  beyond  one 
hundred  thousand,  one  claiming  more  than  two  hundred 
thousjind.  Their  entire  circulation  must  exceed  a  mill- 
ion of  copies  a  day.  While  the  weekly  and  monthly 
Eress  hiis  not  apparently  growth  with  such  rapidity,  it 
as  been  because  each  periodical  has  ttiken  a  different 
field.  Few  pretend  to  give  general  news,  unless  they 
are  issued  from  the  offices  of  the  dailies.  The  religious, 
trade  and  illustrated  press  is  particularly  strong.  Many 
of  these  journals  are  carried  on  with  distinguiSied  abil- 
ity. In  1892  there  were  48  daily,  5  semi-weekly,  294 
weekly,  10  bi-weekly,  36  semi-monthly,  1  issued  at  in- 
tervals of  three  weeks,  494  monthly,  11  bi-monthly  and 
21  quarterly  publications.  The  total  number  was  915. 
Many  of  these  newspapers  were  in  foreign  languages. 
In  1860  there  were  17  daily.  10  semi-weekly,  128  weekly 
and  50  monthly  newspapers,  and  82  magazines  and  re- 
views, or  a  total  of  282. 

The  bookselling  and  publishing  trades  were  at  first 
merely  an  adjunct  of  printing.  There  were  no  separate 
publishers  until  after  the  Revolution.  Those  who  re- 
mained longest  were  Evert  Duyckinck,  who  was  in  busi- 
ness for  about  forty  years ;  Thomas  and  James  Swords, 
who  with  members  of  their  family  continued  from  about 
1790  until  1865 ;  and  David  Longworth,  the  publisher  of 
the  Directory,  who  w^ith  his  son  Thomas  published  this 
work  from  1795  until  1842.  David  Longworth  also  kept 
the  first  theatrical  bookstore  and  the  first  collection  of 
prints.  Separate  religious  publishers  began  about  1812, 
and  law  publishers  about  1818.  There  were  no  separate 
medical  publishers  until  much  later.  Before  Harper  & 
Brothers  attained  much  importimce  the  Carvills  were 
the  leading  house.  Isaac  Kiley  did  much  publishing. 
The  Apple  tons  followed  the  Harpers,  and  after  a  consid- 
erable interval  Scribner.  Dodd  &  Mead,  Randolph,  Van 
Nostmnd  and  others  are  now  in  existence.  Book  pub- 
lishing does  not  now  employ  more  firms  than  it  did  sixty 
years  ago.  This  is  partly  tiecause  the  people  read  news- 
papers instead  of  books,  and  partly  because  much  more 
capital  is  invested  in  each  house,  and  its  out-turn  is 
greater.  There  are  besides  many  libraries  where  books 
can  be  consulted  without  being  read.  The  publication 
of  prints  requires  considerable  capital,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral music-publishing  houses.  Among  the  books  which 
have  been  published  here  and  which  required  great  capi- 
tal may  be  mentioned  Appleton's  C^clopsedia  in  sixteen 
volumes,  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclopsedia,  and  the 
Century  Dictionary. 

Nev  York  State. — This,  the  most  populous  State 
in  the  American  Union,  has  also  more  pnnting-offlces 
and  employs  more  workmen  than  any  other.  New  York 
city  was  the  first  place  in  the  State  in  which  printing  was 
carried  on,  the  art  having  been  established  there  in  1698. 
Albany  waa  the  second,  a  press  beginning  its  work  in 
1772.  During  the  Revolution  tliose  printers  who  had 
taken  up  the  popular  side  were  compelled  to  carry  on 
their  business  at  Fishkill,  Esopus  and  Poughkeepsie. 
Presses  were  ei^tablished  very  soon  after  the  Revolution 
at  Albany,  Sag  Harbor,  Brooklyn,  Saratoga,  Watertown, 
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Peekskill,  Somers,  Goshen,  Newburgh,  Poutrhkecpsie, 
Kingston,  Hudson,  Catskill,  Lansin^burgh,  Waterford, 
Troy,  Salem,  Plattsburgh,  Ballston,  Schenectady,  Johns- 
town, Herkimer,  Utica,  Oxford,  Cazenovia,  Peterboro, 
Manlius,  Batavia,  Canandaigua,  Geneva,  Cooperstown, 
Otsego,  Owego,  Schoharie  and  Sherburne.  All  of  these 
towns  had  a  newspaper  and  printing-office  in  1810 ;  none 
except  Albany  had  anv  in  1784.  Twenty-six  years  had 
been  sufficient  to  establish  fifty-three  weekly  and  semi- 
weekly  journals,  each  also  doing  job-work.  No  one  of 
these  places  had  at  that  time  a  population  exceeding 
three  thousand,  excepting  Albany,  which  had  about 
twelve  thousand.  Many  of  them  did  very  respectable 
bookwork,  Cooperstown  and  Lansingburgh  leading  in 
this  line.  There  were  no  book  or  job  offices  independent 
of  newspapers.  As  representatives  of  public  opinion 
these  journals  were  much  more  important  than  their  suc- 
cessors of  to-day.  The  first  daily  in  the  interior  was  at 
Albany,  and  the  next  town  having  a  daily  was  Roches- 
ter. In  order  of  importance  from  the  book  and  job 
printer's  standpoint  the  cities  which  are  now  the  chief 
ones  are  Buffalo,  Albany,  Rochester,  Brooklyn,  Syracuse, 
Troy,  Utica,  Elmira  and  Poughkeepsie ;  but  in  newspa- 
pers alone  Brooklyn  is  the  chief  town.  Albany  does 
much  legal  printing ;  in  Rochester  florists'  and  horticul- 
turists' work  is  very  important ;  Buffalo  covers  all  fields 
of  printing,  and  draws  orders  from  a  long  distance. 
Utica  was  once  the  chief  town  in  which  Welsh  printing 
was  executed,  and  also  did  much  music  composition.  In 
1880  newspapers  were  published  in  all  of  the  sixty  coun- 
ties, 364  towns  each  having  one  i  oumal  or  more.  Among 
the  noted  men  of  the  press  in  the  interior  have  been  Joel 
Munsell,  Jesse  Buel,  Charles  Van  Benthuysen,  Thurlow 
Weed,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  A.  M.  Piatt,  Edwin  Croswell 
and  William  Williams.  A  press  association,  combining 
pleasure  and  business,  has  hiid  an  existence  for  about 
forty  years  among  the  publishers.  In  1840  there  were 
245  newspapers ;  in  1850,  428 ;  in  1860,  542 ;  in  1870, 
835 ;  in  1880,  1,411 ;  and  m  1892,  1,971.  There  is  only 
one  type-foundry  in  any  place  away  from  New  York 
city,  but  there  are  many  lithographers,  stereotypers  and 
binders.  Paper  is  manufactured  largely  in  this  State, 
and  there  are  besides  many  manufacturing  stationers. 
Presses  are  manufactured  in  several  places. 

Nev  Zealand. — A  British  colony  m  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean  consisting  of  three  islands.  Printing  began 
in  New  Zealand  in  1834.  William  Colenso,  then  a  young 
man,  was  chosen  by  a  British  missionary  society  to  ^o 
out  as  a  printer  and  missionary  to  its  station  at  Paihia, 
New  Zealand,  where  he  was  to  print  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Maori  language.  He  was  not  half  supplied  with 
the  necessary  tools,  but  sailed,  hoping  to  get  along  by 
ingenuity,  and  believing  that  some  things  would  be  sent 
to  him.  After  a  voyage  of  seventeen  weeks  he  reached 
Sydney,  but  nine  weeks  more  elapsed  before  he  could  sail 
to  New  Zealand.  An  alphabet  and  grammar  had  been 
perfected  by  one  of  the  missionaries  there  and  composi- 
tion immediately  began.  There  was  no  printing-paper, 
but  there  was  a  little  writing-paper,  with  which  twenty- 
five  copies  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Philippians  were  printed  in  octavo,  the  work  being  com- 
pleted on  February  17,  1835.  Soon  after  some  paper 
was  received  from  England,  when  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was 

Srinted  and  bound.  On  May  19, 1836.  the  first  book  in 
Inglish  was  issued.  It  was  a  report  of  the  New  Zealand 
Temperance  Society.  Since  that  time  the  art  has  spread 
rapidly,  its  introducer  being  alive  three  years  ago,  al- 
though over  ninety  years  of  age.  The  principal  towns 
in  regard  to  printing  in  that  country  are  Wellington, 
Auckland  and  Dunedin. 

The  latest  published  report  shows  that  in  1887  there 
were  161  registered  newspapers  and  135  printing-oflices 
in  New  Zealand,  employing  1.999  males  and  108  females. 
The  value  of  material  usea  was  £60,268  and  of  products 
£273,886;  the  capital  invested  was  £331,723,  and  Uie 
horse-power  employed  was  293. 
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Nevbaxy  Press. — A  country  newspaper  press, 
made  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  which  was  largely  iiseid  for 
many  years.  Hand-power  was  employed.  A  small  job 
press  was  also  made  by  the  house,  A.  &  B.  Newbury, 
which  manufactured  the  country  press.  It  had  a  sta- 
tionary bed,  a  tympan  and  a  movable  platen,  the  whole 
being  brought  together  by  pulling  over  a  handle. 

NevbuTTport. — Printing  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
began  in  1773,  Isaiah  Thomas  being  the  first  printer.  He 
had  as  a  partner  Henry  Walter  Tinges.  Ezra  Lunt  after- 
wards became  the  associate  of  Tinges,  and  subsequently 
both  were  succeeded  by  John  Myc&ll,  who  had  not  been 
bred  to  printing,  but  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity.  He 
carried  on  the  business  from  about  1776  tiU  1796,  when 
he  retired.  He  died  in  1826.  There  are  now  three  daily 
and  two  weekly  papers  published  there. 

NeTarport.^Iames  Franklin  removed  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  when  the  New  England  Courant  was  discontinued 
in  1732,  and  died  there  in  1785.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
widow,  Anne  Franklin.  The  daughters  were  instructed 
in  the  art,  and  became  swift  and  correct  compositors.  As 
soon  as  Mrs.  Franklin's  son  James  was  of  age  he  became 
the  partner  of  his  mother,  and  conducted  their  concerns 
in  his  own  name.  He  died  on  August  22,  1762.  His 
mother,  partly  alone  and  partly  with  Samuel  Hall,  car- 
ried on  business  until  her  death  soon  after  in  1763. 
Solomon  Southwick  succeeded  Hall.  In  1787  he  placed 
his  Journal,  the  Mercury,  in  other  hands.  He  died  in 
179y.  It  was  his  son  who  was  prominent  in  Albany 
twenty  and  thirty  years  later.  Two  daily  and  two  week- 
ly papers  and  a  monthly  are  published  there. 

Nevs. — In  the  sense  of  newspaper  editors  the  event 
which  is  of  interest  at  present  to  their  readers  and  has 
not  previously  been  published.  Different  newspapers 
have  different  constituencies  to  appeal  to,  and  that  may 
be  news  to  one  which  does  not  excite  the  slightest  curi- 
osity in  the  other.  A  trial  for  heresy  is  of  no  interest  to 
the  readers  of  a  sporting  paper,  ana  hence  however  full 
an  abstract  such  a  periodical  might  publish  its  readers 
would  avoid  its  perusal.  If  the  report  were  continued 
the  journal  would  be  injured,  for  its  patrons  would  cease 
to  take  it.  The  finding  of  a  new  group  of  asteroids  would 
be  news  in  an  astronomical  paper,  but  not  to  a  metallur- 
gical journal,  and  the  discovery  of  a  hitherto  undescribed 
reef  outside  of  New  York  harl)or  would  interest  the  Ship- 
ping List  and  the  Herald,  but  not  the  School  Journal  or 
the  Barbers'  Review.  Special  or  class  journals  have  less 
news,  properly  so  caUed,  than  general  newspapers.  The 
latter  collect  every  day  all  that  they  think  will  interest 
the  people,  and  ignore  that  which  they  believe  will  not. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  most  prominent  daily  journals  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  devote  one-third  of  their  avail- 
able reading  matter  to  crimes,  accidents,  trials  and  quar- 
rels. Speaking  philosophically,  it  is  of  no  particular 
consequence  "whether  a  German  peddler  in  New  York 
kills  or  does  not  kill  a  man  from  his  own  country.  He 
and  his  victim  are  both  unknown  and  undistinguished, 
and  deaths  of  obscure  Germans  happen  in  a  great  city  at 
the  rate  of  hundreds  in  a  week.  But  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  a  murder  because  it  is  a  manifestation  of  ex- 
treme anger,  malice  or  cupidity ;  it  demands  the  particu- 
lars, and  no  general  newspaper  would  be  wise  which  did 
not  more  or  less  satisfy  this  desire.  This  is  news  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  also  news  at  Albany,  Newark  or  Scran- 
ton,  because  their  inhabitants  are  to  some  extent  familiar 
with  New  York  and  they  are  accustomed  to  read  its  local 
news  with  considerable  fullness.  In  St.  Louis  or  Chicago 
it  is  by  no  means  an  important  bit  of  news.  It  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  there  are  crimes  in  those  two  cities  or  their 
neighborhoods  which  claim  their  attention  more  strong- 
ly. That  news  is  most  valuable  which  relates  to  subjects 
near  by.  If  an  elephant  broke  loose  from  a  procession 
in  a  certain  locality  and  ravaged  the  neighborhood  every 
man,  woman  and  child  there  would  desire  to  see  a  copy 
of  the  daily  newspaper  which  described  such  an  occur- 
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rence  fully.  This  interest  would  fade  and  die  out  accord- 
ing to  the  remoteness  of  other  localities  from  the  scene  of 
action,  where,  although  it  would  be  worth  a  special  dis- 
patch, probably  very  few  people  would  on  this  account 
buy  a  copy  of  a  journal  which  contained  a  full  report 
of  the  matter.  A  brief  summary  would  be  telegraphed 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

No  matter  is  news  which  has  previously  been  published 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  likely  to  have  reachea  the  con- 
stituency of  a  journal.  The  comic  story  of  an  editor  in 
a  mining  town  who  heard  in  a  church  the  narrative  of 
Noah  and  the  Flood,  and  wanted  his  assistant  to  make  a 
big  spread  upon  it,  getting  all  the  particulars,  has  in  it 
an  element  of  truth.  This  would  be  most  prodigious 
news  had  we  not  been  familiar  with  it  all  our  lives. 
When  an  event  has  grown  old  or  has  been  related  it  is 
no  longer  news.  The  French  and  Prussian  war  ended 
man  V  years  ago.    It  would  be  impossible  to  interest  the 

gubfic  in  a  narration  of  its  general  facts ;  but  the  falsi- 
cation  of  what  was  sent  from  Ems  at  that  time  was  not 
known  before  1892,  and  it  was  therefore  news  when  Bis- 
marck confessed  that  he  had  doctored  certain  dispatches. 
Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  news  must  interest  mankind 
at  large  ;  it  must  be  recent,  and  it  must  be  near.  What 
happened  yesterday  in  a  mining  camp  in  Colorado  is 
more  important  to  the  inhabitants  there  and  has  greater 
interest  to  them  as  news  than  the  Thirty  Years'  War  or 
the  battle  at  Thermopylae.  The  editor,  therefore,  who  is 
wise  in  a  worldly  sense  does  not  permit  the  background 
to  be  seen.  He  reports  in  full  evei^ thing  which  he  thinks 
his  patrons  care  about,  and  says  notmng  about  much 
greater  and  nobler  things  which  he  does  not  believe  they 
are  interested  in.  The  faculty  of  knowing  what  is  news 
is  very  valuable  to  an  editor,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  see 
where  news  is  likely  to  be  found.  He  aims  to  have  men 
accompany  the  advance  of  armies,  as  they  will  thus  be 
able  to  describe  the  shock  of  battle,  and  he  places  them 
in  courts,  at  police  headquarters,  at  the  coroner's,  in 
financial  centres  and  at  the  exchanges.  Thus  little  hap- 
pens without  his  knowledge.  In  newspaper  language, 
to  have  news  which  a  contemporary  does  not  secure  or 
has  very  imperfectly  is  a  **  beat ; "  if  the  subject  is  im- 
portant and  the  editor's  account  is  full,  while  the  others 
have  nothing,  it  is  a  "  scoop." 

Four  years  ago  an  estimate  was  made  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  news  published  in  the  various  journals  of  the  United 
States.  That  which  is  sent  as  general  press  dispatches 
costs  $1,820,000;  special  press  dispatches  cost  $2,250,- 
000;  and  local  news  costs  $12,500,000.  This  includes 
both  the  pay  of  the  special  correspondents  and  the  toll  in 
telegraphy.  The  average  bill  each  month  on  the  Chicago 
Herald  was  $6,500;  on  the  Philadelphia  Press,  $3,600; 
on  the  New  York  World,  $9,514 ;  and  on  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  $11,660.  The  weekly  biUs  of  a  New 
York  daily  paper  for  local  news  ran^e  from  $1,500  to 
$3,400.  It  is  supposed  that  about  thirty-flve  thousand 
persons  are  engaged  in  gathering  news  or  in  commenting 
upon  it. 

NevB  Agent. — One  who  sells  newspapers  at  a  stand 
or  in  a  shop  or  store.  His  calling  is  veiy  much  like  that 
of  the  newsboy,  except  that  the  business  is  stationary 
and  customers  come  to  the  agent.  In  the  large  cities 
news  agents  are  supplied  in  several  ways.  A  local  news 
agent  obtains  the  various  journals  from  their  delivery- 
rooms,  and  supplies  by  wagon  a  certain  number  of  cus- 
tomers. The  newspapers  themselves  send  out  wagons 
to  deliver  their  own  journals,  and  the  great  news  com- 
panies do  the  same  thing.  Many  small  dealers  also  visit 
the  newspaper  region  and  get  their  own  papers.  If 
the  number  of  papers  is  large  it  requires  considerable 
strength  to  get  them  home,  as  they  are  very  heavy. 
Some  news  agents  do  a  very  large  business.  There  are 
shops  where  several  thousand  journals  are  sold  in  a  day, 
and  there  are  other  news  agents  or  dealers  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  &c.,  who  do  a  large  distributing  busmess  as 
Jobbers,  if  this  term  may  be  so  applied. 


Nem  Chases. — Chases  made  to  fit  single  pages  or 
two  pages  of  a  newspaper  worked  together.  They  differ 
from  book  chases  in  being  narrow  on  one  or  two  sides 
and  in  having  no  shifting  bars. 

Ne V8  Companies. — Corporations  formed  for  vend- 
ing newspapers,  periodicals  and  other  merchandise.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  American  News  Company,  with  its 
principal  office  in  New  York,  formed  by  consolidation  of 
several  smaller  companies.  Of  many  newspapers  it  takes 
half  the  edition,  and  of  others  nearly  all.  It  is  a  book- 
seller and  stationer  as  well,  and  its  sales  are  said  to  fall 
below  only  one  or  two  houses  in  the  dry-goods  interest 
in  that  city,  and  to  exceed  those  of  any  grocerv  or  hard- 
ware establishment  there.  Newspapers  are  sold  on  only 
one  week's  credit.  Similar  but  smaller  establishments  are 
found  throughout  the  United  States  in  all  of  the  largest 
cities.  A  retail  bookseller,  stationer  or  news  dealer  can 
buy  his  entire  supplies  of  one  of  these  companies,  as  they 
furnish  everything. 

News  Composing-Stick. — A  tool  often  made  of 
mahogany  lined  with  brass  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and 
made  up  to  a  fixed  measure. — Jacobi,  Such  a  stick  is 
unknown  on  American  newspaper  work,  in  which  only 
metal  is  employed.  Wooden  sticks  are  used  on  long 
measures  in  job-work. 

Nevs  House. — Printing-offices  for  that  class  of 
work — distinct  from  houses  which  lay  themselves  out 
for  bookwork  and  iobbing.— «7aa?W.  Ir  this  were  turned 
into  the  talk  of  the  trade  on  this  side  of  the  water  it 
would  be  said  they  are  printing-offices  where  the  com- 
position of  newspapers  is  executed. 

Nevs  Quoins. — The  larger  kind  of  wooden  quoins 
are  thus  termed,  those  used  for  bookwork  being  of  a 
smaller  average.  — Jacobi,  This  distinction  does  not  pre- 
vail in  America. 

Newsboj  or  Newsgirl.— A  boy  or  girl  who  sells 
newspapers  in  the  street  or  in  places  of  public  resort. 
They  usually  buy  a  paper  which  sells  for  a  cent  at  half 
a  cent,  and  on  the  higher-priced  journals  they  get  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  published  price.  Many 
of  them  are  friendless  children,  and  occasionally  one  will 
be  seen  no  more  than  six  years  old.  This  calling  is  very 
demoralizing  to  girls.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  phil- 
anthropic gentlemen  have  established  newsboys'  homes, 
where  lodging  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents,  and  where 
they  are  otherwise  cared  for. 

Nevsman. — A  news  agent,  but  occasionally  the 
same  as  a  newsboy  grown  large ;  a  newspaper  carrier. 

Nevspaper  Chases. — Specially  made  chases  to 
allow  of  the  pages  being  laid  closely  together  on  the 
machine. — Jacobi. 

Newspaper  Slip  Qallej.— The  English  name  for 
the  common  American  galley,  with  bottom,  end  and  two 
sides  wholly  or  partly  of  metal.    See  Galley. 

Newspapers. — Printed  shect^s  published  at  stated  in- 
tervals, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  intelligence 
on  current  events.  The  Romans  wrote  out  an  account 
of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  of  the  dav,  which 
were  sent  to  public  officials.  They  were  entitled  Acta 
Diuma,  and  read  substantially  like  the  local  column  of  a 
country  weekly  paper  of  tOKiay.  Before  the  invention 
of  printing  letters  were  written  regularly  hy  persons  in 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  and  dispatched  to  those  who 
felt  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  For  this  the  correspond- 
ents were  paid.  The  earliest  English  journal  in  print 
was  the  Weekly  Newes  from  Italy,  Germanie,  &c.,  in 
1622,  a  prior  newspaper  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  Spanish  Armada  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  forgery.  The  first  attempt  at  reporting 
Parliament  was  made  in  1641,  and  the  first  advertisement 
wjis  inserted  in  1648.  The  first  daily  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land was  the  Daily  Courant,  in  1702.  The  London  Times 
was  foimded  in  1788.    Long  before  this  the  Spectator, 
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the  Rambler  and  other  journals  had  appeared,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  special  periodicals  had  been  printed. 
The  Mercure  Francois,  beginning  in  1605,  was  the  earliest 
French  newspaper.  The  earliest  German  newspaper,  the 
Frankfurter  Oberpostamts-Zeitung,  is  still  in  existence. 
It  began  in  1616.  In  Russia  newspapers  originated  in 
1703,  and  in  Holland  in  1605.  European  newspapers  are 
of  three  t^pes.  Those  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy  give 
comparatively  little  news,  but  much  criticism  and  origi- 
nal light  literature.  In  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies 
the  columns  of  a  journal  are  devoted  to  reporting  in  a 
colorless  way,  but  very  fully,  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  elaborate  editorials  upon  public  affairs. 
Private  matters  secure  very  little  attention  except  when 
they  come  into  court.  Their  correspondence  and  edito- 
rial writing  is  generally  executed  by  men  of  high  educa- 
tion and  wide  information.  In  Germany  correspondence 
and  restatements  of  public  matters  are  the  best  points. 
In  most  German  newspapers  there  is  little  reading  except 
of  the  dry  est  kind.  The  chief  centres  of  the  press  m 
Europe  are  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  although 
the  last  two  are  far  inferior  to  the  others.  In  Paris  daily 
newspapers  attain  their  highest  circulation,  passing  in 
one  insttmce  considerably  feyond  half  a  million.  Lon- 
don, however,  spends  more  money  on  her  journals  than 
the  other  three  capitals  together,  and  by  dint  of  perfect 
organization,  lavish  expenditure  and  excellent  facili- 
ties in  distribution  is  able  to  publish  newspapers  of  the 
greatest  value. 

In  America  the  first  journal  appeared  in  Boston.  It 
was  issued  on  September  25,  1690,  and  contained  such 
reading  matter  that  its  further  continuance  was  forbid- 
den by  the  General  Court.  The  next  was  also  in  Boston, 
being  the  News-Letter.  It  was  issued  on  April  24, 1704, 
and  lasted  until  1776.  The  Boston  Gazette  was  issued 
on  December  21, 1719,  and  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Mer- 
cury was  started  the  next  day.  On  November  16, 1725, 
the  Gazette  was  begun  in  New  York.  In  1754  there  were 
four  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  two  in  New  York, 
two  in  Philadelphia  afiti  one  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  In  1776 
there  were  thirty-s<.  ^n  in  all  of  the  colonies.  The  early 
American  newspapers' were  very  small,  and  rarely  pub- 
lished home  news,  the  principal  portion  of  their  space 
being  given  up  to  extracts  from  foreign  newspapers. 
There  was  no  local  matter,  except  by  accident.  Circu- 
lations were  small,  and  the  publisher,  who  was  always 
the  printer,  was  obliged  to  eke  out  a  living  by  keeping  a 
miscellaneous  shop  and  by  attending  to  all  sorts  of  com- 
missions. The  first  daily  paper  was  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Advertiser,  which  began  in  1784.  New  York  issued 
a  daily  paper  the  next  year,  but  Boston  did  not  have  one 
until  1796.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  Vas,  in  1800.  200 ;  1810,  359 ;  1828, 
852 ;  1830, 1,000  ;  1840, 1,631 ;  1850,  2,800  ;  1860.  4,051 ; 
1870,  5,871 ;  1880,  11,814 ;  and  1890,  16,948.  All  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  States  had  newspapers  in  1810,  and  in 
the  Western  States  at  that  time  Kentucky  had  13,  Ohio 
14,  Tennessee  6,  Indiana  and  Michigan  each  1.  The  ear- 
liest newspapers  beyond  the  Alleghanies  were  in  Pitts- 
burg in  1786,  and  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1787.  The 
earliest  daily  paper  away  from  tide-water  was  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  1826.  Newspapers  were  published  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  at  San  Fmncisco,  as  soon  as  that  city  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Americans.  Of  late  every  town 
has  one  or  more  newspapers,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  vil- 
lage so  small  that  one  has  not  been  attempted. 

The  advancement  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
has  followed  that  of  the  development  of  roads,  railways 
and  steamboats.  A  New  York  newspaper  can  now  be 
read  in  Chicago  within  twenty-five  hours  of  its  issue. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  taken  thirty-six  hours, 
and  thirty  years  ago  forty -eight  hours.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century  it  would  have  taken  a  man  traveling  ex- 
press a  month  to  carry  it  to  Chicago.  This  improvement 
in  transit  has  rendered  it  pos.sible  to  send  newspapers  in 
all  directions  to  great  distances.    Paper  has  lessened  in 
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cost.  In  1810  the  exertions  of  two  pressmen,  worth  be- 
tween them  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  day's  work,  were 
requisite  to  print  twelve  hundred  sheets  on  both  sides. 
Now  on  the  ordinary  cylinder  press  it  takes  one  man  half 
an  hour,  as  he  prints  equal  to  four  of  the  former  sheets 
at  once.  Every  other  facility  has  been  increased.  The 
first  great  change  was  about  1817,  when  iron  presses  took 
tvice  as  large  a  sheet  as  before.  In  1825  power-presses 
multiplied  their  speed  by  four,  and  in  1847  this  was  again 
quadrupled  by  the  lightning  press.  The  steamboat  in 
1807  made  a  great  improvement  in  communication  be- 
tween places  which  were  lying  upon  the  water,  giving 
them  far  better  facilities,  and  about  1830  railroads  were 
put  into  operation.  Thus  when  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  publish  cheap  daily  newspapers  they  proved 
successful.  The  cities  had  grown  large  enough  to  re- 
quire many  copies  themselves,  and  inland  places  also 
bought  largely.  The  Sun  in  New  York  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful penny  daily.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  others 
like  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  The  principle  of  selling 
the  journal  to  the  carrier  or  newsboy  was  a  great  step  in 
advance,  and  that  of  demanding  prompt  pay  for  adver- 
tising was  another.  Successive  improvements,  detailed 
elsewhere,  have  much  strengthened  the  newspaper  press. 
The  use  of  the  telegraph  has  equalized  all  places  of  like 
size,  and  new  methods  applied  to  the  collection  of  news 
have  so  increased  the  interest  felt  that  cities  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  now  demand  more  copies  of 
newspapers  than  those  of  half  a  million  did  thirty  or 
thirty -five  years  ago. 

Newspapers  call  for  the  largest  proportion  of  printing 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  town  in  which  print 
ing  is  done  in  which  a  newspaper  is  not  published,  and 
in  most  instances  the  work  upon  them  takes  the  larger 
share  of  the  business.  The  revenues  of  the  newspaper 
printing-houses  far  exceed  those  of  book  and  job  offices, 
and  the  profits  on  similar  investments  are  larger.  It  is 
usual  to  divide  newspapers  into  two  classes,  general 
and  special.  Many  arc  devoted  to  specialties,  as  law, 
trade,  agriculture,  or  religion.  Some  are  collections  of 
miscellany  and  novels,  while  others  are  devoted  to  sub- 
jects in  which  the  world  takes  very  little  interest.  They 
are  further  divided  as  to  frequency  of  issue.  The  daily 
press  is  more  powerful  than  the  weekly,  as  it  repeats  its 
arguments  and  its  comments  day  after  day,  and  its  news 
is  given  when  it  is  fresh  and  the  greatest  interest  is  felt 
in  it.  There  are  besides  tri-weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  bi- 
weeklies, semi-monthlies,  monthlies,  bi-monthlies,  quar- 
terlies and  annuals.  The  last  four  are  generally  known 
as  periodicals,  a  term  which  really  applies  to  all  journals. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  newspapers  which 
shall  appear  twice  a  day,  but  without  success,  although 
morning  and  evening  editions  are  frequent,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  morning  and  an  evening  paper  issued 
from  the  same  office,  taking  substantially  the  same  view 
of  public  questions.  An  early  edition  of  an  evening 
newspaper  has  been  tried,  the  journal  covering  all  of  the 
ground  from  midnight  until  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  late  editions  of  evening  papers  have  also  been 
published  containing  sporting  news. 

Daily  newspapers  are  issued  either  in  the  morning  or 
evening.  The  latter,  when  only  one  edition  is  put  forth, 
issue  at  about  3  o'clock ;  but  when  the  city  is  of  consid- 
erable size  its  earliest  edition  will  appear  at  about  1 
o'clock,  a  second  will  be  published  at  about  2:30.  and 
a  third  at  about  4  o'clock.  Frequently  more  editions 
than  three  are  demanded.  Every  page  is  not  made  up 
again,  only  two  or  three  needing  attention  on  an  eight - 
page  paper,  and  on  a  four-page  paper  perhaps  only  one. 
The  editors  are  usually  at  work  at  8  o'clock,  and  they 
and  the  reporters  labor  until  about  the  time  of  going  to 
press.  In  New  York  and  some  other  cities  no  effort  is 
made  to  collect  for  the  next  day  any  independent  news 
of  what  happens  after  the  paper  is  ready,  or  to  publish 
anything  then  unreported,  but  morning  newspapers  give 
the  news  for  the  twenty-four  hours.     In  smaller  cities 
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the  practice  on  both  morning  and  evening  journals  is 
alike ;  everything  which  is  interesting  and  previously  un- 
narrated  in  a  certain  journal  is  inserted,  no  matter  when 
it  happened.  When  the  journal  is  weak  pecuniarily 
much  of  the  matter  is  extracted  from  other  newspapers, 
sometimes  being  written  over,  but  more  commonly  bor- 
rowed, with  or  without  acknowledgment.  All  the  daily 
newspapers  devote  very  much  space  and  attention  to 
their  local  news.  In  the  smallest  towns  this  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  paper  is  to  succeed.  In  such  towns  a 
column  of  brevier  copy  can  be  obtained  for  each  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  this  news  being  on  a  scale  of  such 
minuteness  as  to  interest  some  persons  in  everv  street  or 
neighborhood .  If  the  j  oumal  in  a  ci t j  of  a  hunared  thou- 
sand inhabitants  were  to  imitate  this  example  it  would 
have  too  much  local  copy,  although  much  more  impor- 
tant events  occur  there.  Telegraphic  news  is  obtamed 
from  one  of  the  news  associations,  the  Associated  Press 
or  the  United  Press,  which  charge  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  from  twenty  dollars  a  week  upwards.  If  the 
newspaper  cannot  afford  this  expenditure  the  American 
Press  Association  will  furnish  a  summary  of  the  news  of 
the  day  and  any  miscellany  which  may  be  desired.  The 
shape  IS  that  of  stereotype  plates,  so  that  no  composition 
is  required.  Telegraph  copy  is  without  any  perspective. 
The  most  trifling  ana  the  most  important  matter  is  sent, 
and  the  custom  of  most  editors  is  to  publish  all,  instead 
of  editing  what  is  received  and  throwing  away  that  which 
is  worthless.  Morning  newspapers  have  more  time  to 
prepare  their  copy  and  to  set  it  up  than  the  evening 
papers,  and  general ly  they  are  richer.  They  buy  far  more 
copy,  and  they  have  more  special  telegraphic  aispatches 
and  more  correspondence. 

Tri-weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  are  not  now  so  common 
as  in  former  years.  As  a  rule  they  are  made  up  from 
daily  newspapers.  Many  country  dailies  have  all  of  their 
reading  matter  on  two  pages  alongside  of  each  other. 
By  holding  these  two  pages  over  from  one  day  until  the 
next,  and  then  allowing  the  reading  matter  of  Tuesday 
to  back  that  of  Monday,  a  tri-weekly  is  produced  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  Sometimes  even  the  dates  are  not 
changed,  and  the  paper  has  the  same  head  inside  and 
outside.  Semi-weeklies  are  got  up  with  a  little  greater 
care,  but  not  much  more.  They  arc  taken  from  three 
days'  issue.  Several  long-established  semi- weeklies  have 
di^  within  the  last  decade,  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
demand  for  them. 

Weekly  newspapers  are  more  important  than  any  other 
kind  except  dailies.  They  are  continually  multiplying, 
largely  because  readers  like  special  iournals,  conveying 
particular  news  or  ideas,  and  largely  because  they  are 
published  conveniently  for  the  readers.  Most  post-offices 
m  the  United  States  are  not  so  situated  that  their  daily 
mails  can  be  distributed  as  received.  A  visit  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  a  post-office  is  all  for  which  most  farm- 
ers can  find  time,  and  in  many  cases  two  or  three  weeks 
elapse  between  calls.  By  agreement  with  neighbors, 
each  taking  turns  in  going  to  the  post-office,  papers  and 
letters  can  be  obtained  more  frequently.  The  local  news- 
papers are  in  large  type ;  they  contain  the  lociil  news  and 
a  sufficient  summary  of  other  matter,  with  a  proportion 
of  miscellany.  They  thus  become  very  important  factors 
in  country  life.    See  Weekly  Newspapers. 

Bi-wccKly  and  semi-monthly  newspapers  are  usually 
issued  in  cities,  and  do  not  contain  general  news.  They 
are  published  at  such  intervals  beicause  their  circle  of 
readers  is  small,  or  because  there  is  not  enough  pecuniary 
return  to  justify  a  more  frequent  issue.  Occasionally, 
also,  they  are  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  mails  are 
available  only  at  these  times. 

Monthly  periodicals  arc  treated  to  some  extent  under 
Magazine,  but  some  real  newspapers  are  published  at 
intervals  as  long  as  this.  Bi-monthlies  and  quarterlies 
are  really  magazines,  except  when  intended  to  be  given 
away,  and  annuals  and  semi-annuals  are  books  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes. 


The  subdivisions  of  newspapers  as  to  subject  are  very 
numerous.  Trade  journals  in  the  United  States  date 
from  1830,  when  the  Railroad  Journal  was  established. 
It  is  still  published.  Religious  newspapers  were  begun 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  agricultural  jour- 
nals at  about  the  same  time.  Excellent  papers  are  now 
published  concerning  agriculture,  horticulture,  finance, 
banking,  printing,  ^ucation,  religion,  secret  societies, 
advertising,  art,  the  army  and  navy,  books,  mechanical 
trades,  children,  commerce,  cooking,  fashions,  science, 
insurance,  labor  unions,  machinery,  music,  sports,'  medi- 
cines, law,  temperance,  real  estate,  paper,  stationery, 
lumber,  history  and  biography.  The  total  number  of 
classes  would  be  two  or  three  hundred. 

Another  development  has  been  that  of  papers  in  for- 
eign languages.  Bradford  and  his  contemporaries  and 
the  Boston  printers  issued  books  in  Dutch,  German  and 
French,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that 
journals  in  foreign  languages  were  issued,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  German.  The  greater  number  of  these  peri- 
odicals are  now  in  German.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are 
many  American  families  in  which  German  is  spoken  more 
easily  than  English,  although  their  ancestors  came  here 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
immigration  of  Gk^rmans  for  the  last  fifty  years.  There 
are  now  about  five  hundred  German  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  After  these  come  Danish,  Swedish,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  Dutch,  Bo- 
hemian, Polish,  Hungarian,  Welsh  and  Armenian.  Many 
other  languages  are  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  one  nation  in  any  one 
place  to  support  a  newspaper.  These  languages  die  out 
slowly.  The  Germans  began  to  come  to  this  country  in 
numl>ers  in  1710.  For  eighty  years  after  1765  there  was 
little  immigration.  Yet  the  German-speaking  popula- 
tion steadily  increased.  Wel^  became  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Utica  in  1820,  and  to  this  day  in  some  neigh- 
borhoods that  language  is  as  important  as  Engli^.  The 
number  of  Dutch  families  whicn  settled  New  York  col- 
ony did  not,  it  is  thought,  exceed  uiree  thousand.  There 
are,  however,  probably  more  than  ♦fejree  thousand  fami- 
lies in  the  State  in  which  Dutch  is  understood,  and  it  will 
tiike  another  century  for  this  language  to  die  out.  It 
never  had  many  schools ;  little  printing  was  executed  in 
it,  and  preaching  in  Dutch  ceased,  as  a  rule,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  various  persons  engaged  in  the  production  and 
publication  of  newspapers  are  publishers,  deliverers, 
mailing-hands,  carriers,  newsboys,  pressmen,  engineers, 
feeders,  compositors,  proof-readers,  draughtsmen,  stereo- 
typers,  editors,  reporters,  correspondents  and  advertising 
men.  Besides  these  are  the  usual  clerks  and  porters.  No 
daily  paper  could  be  published  iu  New  York  or  Chicago 
employing  less  than  a  hundred  persons ;  in  many  there 
will  be  three  or  four  hundred,  and  it  may  possibly  reach 
in  some  cases  to  nearly  one  thousand.  Among  those 
charged  with  peculiar  and  responsible  duties  is  the  per- 
son who  reads  or  examines  all  of  the  copy  to  prevent 
duplication.  The  city  editor  keeps  a  diary  of  events  to 
come,  so  that  he  can  make  preparation  for  reporting  them 
as  the  time  draws  nigh,  and  tlierc  should  be  another  per- 
son whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  with  close  attention  general 
events  in  the  same  way. 

On  one  daily  newspaper  there  are  three  indexers,  who 
index  every  event  of  any  importance  under  its  subject 
with  cross  references,  not  only  in  that  journal,  but  in  its 
important  contemporaries.  Thus,  whatever  happens,  a 
reference  to  the  same  subject  is  almost  certainly  forth- 
coming. Still  another  is  an  obituary  writer,  who  receives 
all  of  the  clipping  relating  to  living  persons,  and  puts 
them  away  awaiting  the  time  when  death  shall  demand 
that  the  extracts  shall  be  brought  forth  again.  Man^ 
have  already  been  written.  Should  any  public  man  die 
half  an  hour  before  a  great  journal  goes  to  press  the 
account  of  his  life  is  handed  to  the  printer,  and  it  will 
appear  the  next  morning. 
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The  compensation  of  writers  on  newspapers  follows 
no  general  rule.  In  New  York  city,  where  the  highest 
prices  are  paid,  the  editor-in-chief  will  receive  from  five 
thousand  aollars  a  year  up  to  fifteen  thousand.  One  ob- 
tains more  than  twice  the  larger  sum.  Managing  editors 
receive  from  three  thousand  dollars  up  to  twelve  thou- 
sand, and  writers  of  leaders  from  two  thousand  to  six 
thousand.  City  editors  have  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars 
a  week ;  excellent  reporters  on  first-class  daily  papers  are 
paid  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars ;  good  reporters  from 
thirty  to  forty  on  the  same  journals,  or  from  twenty -five 
to  thirty  on  papers  of  lower  standing ;  and  miscellaneous 
reporters  and  writers  on  daily  and  weekly  journals  get 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.  Minor  editorial  positions 
are  worth  about  thirty  dollars.  On  weekly  papers  prices 
are  less.  An  editor  may  receive  fifty  dollars  a  week,  but 
on  many  he  will  obtain  no  more  than  thirty-five.  On 
small  newspapers  the  editors  will  receive  less,  and  the 
minor  writers  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Much  copy  is 
written  on  the  daily  and  large  weekljr  journals  by  Space, 
which  see.  A  foreman  of  a  large  daily  paper  will  receive 
fifty  dollars  a  week,  but  on  a  smaller  one  not  more  than 
thirty-five.  The  publisher  is  paid  from  tliree  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  latter  figure  being  excep- 
tionally high. 

The  chief  centres  of  newspapers  in  this  country  are 
the  great  cities,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  order  of  size. 
Brooklyn,  the  fourth  city  in  magnitude,  has  fewer  dailies 
and  fewer  weeklies  than  many  towns  no  more  than  a 
sixth  or  seventh  of  its  magnitude.  The  reason  is  plain. 
It  is  overshadowed  by  its  neighbor  across  the  river. 
Many  Brooklyn  people  never  see  a  Brooklyn  newspaper, 
although  thev  are  constantly  buying  one  published  in 
New  York,  where,  of  course,  more  newspapers  are  issued 
than  in  any  other  city,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  coming 
next  on  about  an  equality.  After  these  come  Boston, 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 
are  both  far  behind ;  but  San  Francisco  rather  surpasses 
the  last.  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  considered  by  their 
daily  press,  are  very  high  up  in  the  ranks.  Some  of  the 
small  cities  publish  many  more  newspapers  in  proportion 
to  their  population  than  the  larger,  and  these  are  fre- 
quently very  good.  Springfield,  Ma8SY«.,and  Augusta, 
Me.,  may  be  given  as  examples.  The-^rder  in  which 
American  cities  stood  in  1880  in  regard  to  daily  circula- 
tion was  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Indianapo- 
lis, Washington,  Albany  and  Providence.  The  official 
returns  for  1890  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  the  rel- 
ative standing  has  no  doubt  been  much  altered.  In  Pitts- 
burc'  five  papers  were  taken  by  seven  persons,  and  in 
^  York  and  San  Francisco  nve  papers  by  eight  per- 
sons. In  Jersey  City  there  was  only  one  newspaper  to 
eleven  inhabitants,  and  in  Brooklyn  only  one  to  twelve. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Pittsburg  and  San  Fran- 
cisco have  no  competitors  in  their  own  region,  while  New 
York  journals  circulate  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  are  swallowed  up  by  New 
York,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  news. 

A  daily  paper  is  not  generally  issued  in  towns  having 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  at  nearly  every  county  seat, 
and  one  in  other  villages  having  a  thousand  population. 
When  the  village  reaches  tliree  thousand  population  it 
has  two  weeklies,  and  when  it  has  five  thousand  popu- 
lation there  are  three.  The  number  does  not  often  ex- 
ceed four  or  five  until  a  daily  paper  is  begun.  A  city 
with  twenty  thousand  population  will  have  two  dailies, 
with  forty  thousand  three,  with  sixty  thousand  four,  and 
when  it  passes  one  hundred  thousand  there  may  be  five. 
After  this  point  one  is  added  to  each  fifty  thousand  until 
about  ten  are  published.  The  largest  number  of  dailies 
in  any  one  city  in  1880  was  29,  which  was  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia  had  24 ;  San  Francisco,  21 ;  Chicago,  18 ; 
Cincinnati,  12;    Boston,  11;    and  New   Orleans,  10. 
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Brooklyn  had  only  5  and  Louisville  5.     In  New  York 
there  are  now  41. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  newspapers  are  now 
sold  by  news  agents,  who  receive  as  their  own  from  one- 

auarter  to  one-naif  of  the  whole  of  the  price  named  by 
le  publisher.  In  the  cities  where  news  agents  do  not 
purchase  largely  the  carriers  must  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices and  collectors  must  be  employed.  The  receipts  for 
advertising  on  daily  papers  constitute  about  one-half  of 
the  total  income,  but  on  weeklies  and  all  others  39  per 
cent.  The  receipts  of  the  daily  press  in  1880  were  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  North  at  $43,702,118,  and  of  other  period- 
icals at  $45,806,961,  a  total  of  $89,009,074.  It  would  be 
safe  to  estimate  that  the  increase  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  not  been  less  than  70  per  cent.,  when  we  consider  the 
prodipous  growth  of  the  newspapers  in  the  great  cities, 
the  diminution  of  the  price  of  paper  and  ink,  and  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  art  oi  gathering  advertise- 
ments. This  is  about  the  rate  for  the  precedmg  decade, 
and  would  bring  up  the  total  for  to-day  to  $151,815,425. 

Newspapers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  venr  lon^  lived.  Only 
one  or  two  of  those  which  started  beiore  the  Revolution 
are  still  in  existence,  and  the  number  which  have  main- 
tained their  footing  for  half  a  century  is  small,  even  when 
the  identity  of  a  present  paper  with  a  former  one  of  the 
same  name  is  considered.  In  many  cases  there  are  gaps 
of  tve  or  ten  years.  In  New  York  only  one  newspaper 
is  a  hundred  years  old,  and  two  have  attained  the  a^  of 
ninety.  A  list  of  the  deaths  of  daily  newspapers  in  New 
York  since  1830  would  considerably  exceed  two  hundred. 
Each  represents  hopes  and  aspirations,  hard  work  and 
money.  The  suspended  newspaper  publications  in  1892 
in  the  whole  country,  according  to  KowelFs  Newspaper 
Directory,  were  1,826,  and  the  new  journals  begun  were 
2,721.  Many  end  competition  and  existence  by  consoli- 
^tion  with  other  periodicals. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  American  newspapers  are 
issued  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  patent  inside 
or  outside  plan.  By  this  method  only  a  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is  set  by  the  journal  itself,  as  it  purchases  the  sheet 
partly  printed.  The  price  to  the  customer  is  only  so 
much  a  quire,  and  for  three  to  six  dollars  he  will  obtain 
paper  sufficient  for  the  whole  edition  of  an  ordinary 
country  weekly,  with  as  much  printing  upon  it  as  would 
cost  him  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  for  composition. 
As  a  rule,  the  part  executed  before  it  reaches  the  coun- 
try printer  is  better  than  the  remainder,  and  the  reading 
matter  is  also  better.  In  the  central  office  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  ems  are  set  up  each  week,  and  selec- 
tions from  this  quantity  of  matter  are  printed  in  two  or 
three  hundred  newspapers.  Thus  the  cost  of  typesetting 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  paper  is  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  press  work  is  executed  under  lavorable  circum- 
stimces.  There  is  of  course  some  delay  in  changing  from 
one  newspaper  to  the  other,  but  practice  has  shown  many 
methods  of  saving  time.  These  central  offices  generally 
reserve  a  certain  proportion  of  space  for  advertising 
which  they  insert,  and  much  of  the  energies  of  their 
managers  are  taken  up  in  eflforts  to  gather  such  notices. 
There  are  perhaps  twenty  co-operative  offices  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  them  belon^g  to  one  of 
two  combinations.    See  Partly  Prutted  Newspapers. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  given  in  1890  by  George 
P.  Howell  shows  that  the  weekly  papers  represent  76  per 
cent,  of  all  the  newspapers  and  penodicals  in  the  coun- 
try, the  monthlies  about  12J^  per  cent.,  and  the  dailies 
9J^  per  cent.  The  remaining  3  per  cent,  is  divided  among 
the  semi-monthlies,  semi-weeklies,  quarterlies,  bi-week- 
lies, bi-monthlies  and  tri-weeklies,  their  freouency  being 
in  the  order  given.  The  United  States  and  the  Britiw 
Provinces  issue  newspapers  in  the  order  as  given  below, 
only  the  first  four  publishing  as  many  as  a  thousand  each, 
the  next  ten  bevond  five  hundred  each,  the  next  ten  be- 
yond two  hundreil,  the  next  fifteen  beyond  a  hundred, 
and  the  last  six  below  one  hundred.  Nevada  was  the 
smallest,  with  24,  and  New  York  was  the  largest,  with 
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1,778.  The  Territories  together  stand  halfway  and  pub- 
lic 290.  The  list  is  as  follows :  New  York,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Dominion  of  Canada,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
California,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Colorado,  G^reia,  Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
the  Territories,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Con- 
necticut, Maryland,  Alabama.  Maine,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, Washington,  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  New  Hamp- 
^ire,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Vermont, 
District  of  Columbia,  Rhode  Island,  Montana,  Delaware 
and  Nevada.  Of  these  5,426  publications  issued  500 
copies  each;  8,841,250  or  less;  2,851,750;  2,016,1,000; 
1,181,  1,500;  612,  2,000;  503,  2,500;  506,  8,000;  432, 
4,000 ;  and  864,  5,000.  Three  himdred  and  eighty-three 
circulated  between  7,500  and  10,000.  Those  gomg  be- 
yond this  were  615.  The  highest  number  classified  was 
150,000,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  six  or  eight 
periodicals  surpass  this  figure.  One-fourth  of  all  Amer- 
ican readers  may  be  addr^sed  through  182  publications. 
New  York  prints  more  than  one-quarter  or  all  the  peri- 
odicals which  are  sold,  and  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts  print  more  than  another  quarter. 

The  amount  of  type  set  on  each  newspaper  of  the 
daily  press  in  1880  averaged  74,147  ems,  which  it  is  prob- 
able has  since  been  exceeded  by  at  least  ten  thousand. 
The  entire  quantity  then  set  by  all  of  the  daily  press  of 
the  United  States  was  66,140,266  ems.  If  we  take  this 
to  average  minion  at  eleven  ems  to  the  inch  the  quan- 
tity would  make  a  line  ninety-five  miles  long  each  day, 
advancing  during  the  hours  of  composition  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
was  in  use  on  these  newspapers  6,689,878  pounds  of  type. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  capital  employed,  as  most 
journals  have  been  started  by  men  without  means,  and 
the  growth  in  the  way  of  sales  and  advertising  did  not 
require  as  great  a  corresponding  increase  in  plant  or  in 
ready  cash  for  expenses.  On  weekly  newspapers  which 
are  paying  expenses  it  is  considered  that  capital  enough 
for  the  outgoes  of  three  months  is  sufficient,  and  most 
projectors  of  daily  newspapers  believe  that  a  year's  ex- 
penses will  equal  the  amount  of  C4ipital  required  to  put 
an  enterprise  of  that  kind  on  a  paying  basis.  Thus  for 
a  journal  published  at  an  expense  of  $500  a  day  $150,000 
would  be  required.  Part  would  be  sunk  in  each  of  the 
first  three  years,  but  in  the  fourth  year  the  paper  would 
make  a  moderate  profit.  In  ten  years  it  might  clear 
$30,000  or  $40,000  a  year.  If  there  was  little  competi- 
tion, or  the  competition  was  so  weak  that  it  could  be  dis- 
regarded, less  time  and  money  would  be  sufficient.  In 
the  weekly  the  rule  above  given  would  require  that  one 
costing  $100  a  week  shouldhave  on  hand  $1,800  eapitiil 
U)  begm  with  in  addition  to  its  type.  There  are  twenty 
daily  papers  in  the  United  States  which  are  estimated  to 
be  worth  over  $1,000,000  each,  and  two  or  three  are  said 
to  be  valued  at  $2,000,000  each.  This  valuation  would 
not  be  far  from  their  gross  receipts  each  year.  The  com- 
mon estimate  on  valuation  is  five  years'  net  profits ;  but 
few  publishers  would  sell  for  this. 

There  are  no  very  recent  statistics  relating  to  the  press 
of  the  whole  world.  The  latest  known  to  the  writer  are 
those  given  by  H.  P.  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  in  1881. 
There  were  then  supposed  to  be  from  33,000  to  85.000 
newspapers  in  existence,  11,000  or  12,000  being  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  now  in  the  United  Stiit^s  and 
the  British  Provinces  about  20,000  newspapers,  and  prob- 
ably the  remainder  of  the  world  will  afford  from  25,000 
to  28,000.  In  1881  Germany  had  5,529  newspapers,  Eng- 
land 8,460,  France  8,265,  Austria-Hungary  1,802,  Italy 
1,174,  Spain  750,  British  America  624,  Belgium  591, 
Switzerland  512,  Russiii  454,  the  Netherlands  435,  Aus- 
tralia 451,  British  India  378,  Sweden  803,  and  Mexico  283. 
The  largest  circulations  were  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France.  In  no  other  country  did  the 
newspaper  circulation  equal  one-quarter  of  that  of  the 
French  journals.    There  were  forty-nine  countries  in  all. 


With  the  greater  number  of  newspapers  the  largest 
expense  is  composition,  but  those  with  large  circulation 
find  that  paper  is  the  greatest  item  of  cost,  and  editorial 
expenses,  including  telegraphing,  come  second.  Taking 
the  outgoes  of  the  rJew  York  Tribune  for  two  years  and 
the  New  York  Sun  for  one  year,  the  following  analysis 
is  rejiched  :  Tribune,  1865 — Paper,  51  per  cent. ;  com- 
position, 12  per  cent.;  editorial  expenses,  19  per  cent.; 
pressroom,  6  per  cent. ;  mailing,  6  per  cent. ;  publishing 
office,  salaries,  8  per  cent. ;  ink,  1  per  cent. ;  advertising, 
1  per  cent. ;  postage,  1  per  cent. ;  United  States  tax  on 
advertising,  1  per  cent. ;  gaslight,  1  per  cent. 

Tribune,  1866 — Paper,  48 ;  composition,  10 ;  editorial 
expenses,  22;  pressroom,  5;  mailing,  4;  publishing- 
oflice,  salaries,  8 ;  ink.  1 ;  advertising,  2 ;  postage,  1 ; 
United  States  tax  on  advertising,  1 ;  gaslight,  1. 

Sun,  1876— Paper,  45  per  cent. ;  composition,  10 ;  edi- 
torial expenses,  24 ;  pressroom,  7 ;  mailing,  1 ;  publish- 
ingoffice,  salaries,  3 :  ink,  1 ;  postage,  2 ;  gaslignt,  1. 

The  glue  and  molasses  for  rollers  cost  one-tenth  as 
much  as  the  ink.  That  varied  from  22  to  24  per  cent,  of 
the  other  pressroom  expenses,  and  was  about  a  fortieth 
of  the  amount  spent  on  paper.  The  totiil  expenses  of 
the  Tribune  in  the  first  year  given  were  $646,107.86 ; 
in  the  second  $885,158.89 ;  and  for  the  Sun,  supposing 
the  week  published  was  the  just  average  of  a  year,  they 
were  $824,752.43. 

The  quantity  of  white  paper  consumed  upon  a  leading 
newspaper  is  now  twice  as  great  as  at  the  times  when  the 
Tribune  and  Sun  made  their  statements.  The  amount 
used  by  the  Boston  Herald  in  a  recent  year  was  worth 
$815,000 ;  by  the  Boston  Globe,  $826,000 ;  by  the  Chi- 
cago News,  $824,000 ;  and  by  the  New  York  World, 
$^7,500.  One  newspaper  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Consti- 
tution, needed  $63,000  worth  of  paper,  and  the  Journal 
of  Kansas  City  required  $53,000.  The  weekly  composi- 
tion bills  of  several  journals,  as  stated,  were  for  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  $2,150;  the  New  York  Times, 
$8,000;  the  New  York  Herald,  $8,780;  the  Boston 
Globe,  $4,100 ;  and  the  New  York  World,  $6,000. 

Nichols,  John,  a  printer  and  antiquary  of  the  last 
century  in  England,  was  bom  at  Merrie  Islington,  in  that 
country,  on  la'bruary  2, 1744-^,  and  became  apprenticed 
to  William  Bowyer,  the  distinguished  printer,  in  1757. 
When  he  was  bound  Nichols's  father  received  from  Mr. 
Bowyer  an  agreement  to  return  half  of  the  apprentice- 
sliip  fee  at  the  expiration  of  seven  ^ears,  provided  the 
boy  behaved  as  was  expected  of  him.  This  sum  was 
honorably  paid  to  him  in  February,  1766.  In  that  year 
he  was  taken  into  partnership  which  did  not  terminate 
until  the  death  of  Bowyer  in  1777.  The  printing  busi- 
ness was  large  and  lucrati  e.  In  1778  Nichols  began  a 
connection  with  the  QeuV  man's  Magazine,  subsequent- 
ly bttcoming  publisher,  eaitor  and  pnnter.  He  followed 
this  with  several  antiquarian  works  of  great  ability,  in- 
cluding his  Britannica.  A  Biographical  Life  of  William 
Hogarth  went  through  four  editions.  His  Memoirs  of 
William  Ged  throw  much  light  upon  the  subiect  of  the 
first  English  stereotyper.  In  1782  he  published  Anec- 
dotes of  Bowyer  and  Many  of  his  Literary  Friends,  which 
h}i8  remained  ever  since  a  mine  of  literary  and  social  in- 
formation concerning  the  eight<.»enth  century.  Besides 
these  he  editi^d  or  wrote  many  other  books,  the  total  num- 
b(?r  of  his  works  being  sixty-seven.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  of  London  fn)m  1784  until  1811, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year.  In  1804  he  w^as  electe<l 
Master  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  and  during  his  term 
of  oftice  presentetl  that  body  with  a  number  of  oil  por- 
traits. His  thigh  was  fmctured  in  1807,  and  not  long 
after  his  printing-offices  and  warehouses  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  bore  up  well  under  this  calamity,  and  died 
on  November  26, 1826. 

Nicholson,  ^Williazn,  a  scientific  man  of  England, 
who  on  April  29, 1790,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine 
or  instrument  for  printing  on  paper  or  cloth,  embracing 
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the  first  suggestion  for  machine  presses.  One  of  the 
primary  ideas  of  this  patent  was  printing  by  cylinders, 
either  ordinary  or  rotar3r.  The  patent  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  thought  and  ingenuity,  and  although  no  ma- 
chine was  ever  constructed  by  Nicholson  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  it  gave  much  impulse  to  the  ideas  of  suc- 
ceeding inventors.  It  was  claimed  by  Blades  that  it  was 
not  until  Kdnig  saw  Nicholson's  plans  that  he  really 
developed  anything  of  value.  Nicholson  was  the  author 
of  a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  published  Nicholson's 
Journal  of  Science. 

Nick. — A  hollow  cut  or  cast  in  a  type  on  the  front 
for  the  compositor  to  see  and  to  feel  when  picking  it 
up.  It  also  serves  to  distinguish  one  font  from  another. 
Bodies  which  are  nearly  alike  should  have  dissimilar 
nicks.  These  are  from  one  to  five,  and  arc  grouped  to- 
gether or  spread  out  in  a  manner  best  calciuatea  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  Two  nicks  at  the  bottom  and  one 
high  up  are  very  different  from  one  nick  at  the  bottom 
and  two  high  up.  Type-casting  machines  nearly  all 
require  peciuiar  nicks  to  distinguish  one  letter  from  an- 
other, so  that  they  can  be  mechanic^illy  separated  when 
distributing ;  and  most  have  placed  them  upon  the  back, 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  hand-coinpositor  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  use  the  same  letters.  The  McMillan  machine, 
however,  has  them  upon  the  front,  and  dispenses  with 
the  font  nick.  In  France  all  type  is  nick(Kl  upon  the 
back.  The  first  tjrpe-foimders  tio  not  appear  to  have 
known  about  a  nick,  as  type  fished  out  of  the  river 
SaOne,  near  Lyons,  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  must  have 
been  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  none,  and  there 
are  no  marks  of  a  nick  in  type  cnished  on  the  face  of 
forms  printed  at  about  the  Siime  time.  Foot-nicks  are 
known,  but  only  in  connection  with  typesetting  machin- 
ery. The  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  every  type  is  where 
the  jet  has  been  broken  off  and  the  projection  smoothed 
away. 

Nickel  Face. — Electrotypes  are  often  nickel-faced 
when  they  are  to  be  used  witli  colored  inks,  as  copper 
injures  the  color.  Nickel-facing  is  also  employed  to 
give  increased  durability  to  the  plates.  It  is  said  to  ac- 
complish this  object  adminibly.  Some  printers  have  all 
their  finest  job  fonts  nickeled,  and  claim  that  it  is  better 
than  copper. 

Night  Work.— Labor  at  night.  It  is  less  eflacient 
and  costs  more  than  day  work,  as  it  is  more  exhausting 
to  the  workman,  and  he  is  occasionally  compelled  to  lose 
time  during  the  day  on  this  account.  It  does  not  seem 
that  really  eflacient  work  can  be  done  by  the  piece  by 
most  men  for  a  grt^ater  number  of  hours  than  ten,  and 
each  hour  added  is  in  turn  less  productive  than  that  pre- 
ceding. For  this  reason  no  sensible  employer  likes  to 
do  night  work.  The  added  price  which  he  receives  does 
not  compensate  for  the  demoralization  of  his  force.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  production  of  a  day 
after  working  a  considerable  part  of  the  night  is  less 
than  that  in  a  day  preceding  when  the  men  have  had  a 
night's  rest.  Employers  should  charge  their  customers 
at  least  one-half  more  for  all  night  work  than  for  ordi- 
nary work,  and  where  the  local  sciile  demands  one-half 
more  for  the  workmen  the  employer  should  receive  twice 
his  price  for  day  work.  If  the  work  is  to  be  for  only  one 
night  men  can  be  kept  up  until  12  o'clock  ;  if  for  two  or 
three  nights,  no  later  than  11 ;  and  if  for  a  week  or  more 
not  hiter  than  10  o'clock.  If  for  any  r(>ason  the  hands 
are  rec^uired  to  stay  up  until  8  or  4  in  the  morning  they 
should  be  allowed  to  come  down  later  than  the  usual 
opening  time,  and  an  extra  allowance  should  be  given 
them  in  money,  as  well  as  some  provision  for  a  supper 
about  11  or  12.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
ventilation.  Neglect  of  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
men  get  sleepy  at  an  early  hour,  or  find  it  impossible  to 
perform  their  usual  hourly  tiisk  late  at  night.  Men  in 
bad  health  should  always  be  excused,  nor  should  women 
be  kept  at  work  later  than  10  o'clock. 
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On  morning  newspapers  good  work  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  men  at  every  hour.  Habit  has  made 
night  work  familiar  to  such  compositors.  If  distribu- 
tion is  done  in  the  afternoon  and  composition  begins  at 
7,  labor  usually  ends  with  all  except  three  or  four  men 
at  2:30  A.  M.  Enough  time  should  be  allowed  for  sup- 
per, say  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  about  11  o'clock. 
Hands  are  entitled  to  demand  compensation  when  stand- 
ing around  at  night  because  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
The^  should  either  be  allowed  to  set  bo^us  or  be  paid 
by  time.  It  is  also  just  to  allow  something  extra  for 
very  late  work,  say  when  detained  to  4  o'clock  or  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Nipper-G^uge. — The  adjustable  gauge  resting  on 
the  tongues  of  the  feed-board  of  power-presses,  us«i  to 
^ve  the  proper  head  or  side  margin  to  the  form,  accord- 
mg  to  its  position  on  the  bed  of  a  press. 

Nippers. — 1.  A  name  in  England  for  a  small  imple- 
ment used  for  correcting  type — especially  tabular  work 
— instead  of  the  ordinary  bodkin,  it  is  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  tweezers,  and  is  very  little  used  in  good  offices,  as 
it  destroys  and  batters  much  t^pe.  2.  The  appliances 
used  to  grasp  the  sheet  after  it  is  fed  to  the  gauges  in  a 
power-press,  and  to  hold  it  in  position  until  the  impres- 
sion is  received. 

Nipping-Press. — A  small  screw  standing  press  for 
the  more  expeditious  cold-pressing  of  sheets. 

Noiseless  Form-Carriage. — A  small  truck  with 
india-rubber  bands  around  the  wheels.  It  is  used  for 
the  more  easy  removal  of  forms. 

Noxnpardl  (Sp.). — Nonpareil,  six-point. 

Noznperiglia  (Ital.). — Nonpareil,  but  slightly  larger 
than  ours. 

Non  Colld  (Fr.). — Unsized,  impasted,  unglued. 

Non  Coupd  (Fr.). — Uncut ;  the  leaves  not  cut  open 
for  reading. 

Non  Rognd  (Fr.). — Uncut ;  leaves  untrimmed. 

Non-8ociet7  Hands. — The  words  used  in  England 
to  designate  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  various 
printers'  societies,  the  won!  society  bein^used  there  in 
the  same  sense  that  union  is  in  America.  They  are  there- 
fore non-union  hands. 

Non-Societ7  Houses. — Printing-offices  not  recog- 
nizing the  society  scale  or  open  to  society  hands.— c/!rKy>^. 

Non-Union  Of&ces. — Those  printing-houses  which 
reject  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  printers'  unions,  or 
which  are  not  under  their  control. 

Nonpareil. — A  small  type  much  used  in  book  and 
job  ofiices  and  on  newspapers.  In  size  it  is  between 
agate  and  minion,  and  equals  in  body  half  a  pica.  By 
the  point  system  it  is  six  points,  several  larger  sizes  of 
t^ype  being  its  multiples,  as  three-line  nonpareil  or  five- 
Ime  nonpareil.  Twelve  lines  make  an  inch.  The  quan- 
tity of  type  of  less  dimensions  than  this  in  a  book  or  job 
ofllce  is  usually  very  small,  and  this  size  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  works  where  great  compactness  is  necessary, 
as  in  directories  and  dictionaries.  It  is  called  nonpareille 
in  French,  Nonpareille  in  German,  nonpareil  in  Dutch, 
nompariglia  in  Italian,  and  nomparel  in  Spanish. 

This  line  is  eet  in  NonporeiL 

Nonpareil  Brass  Rule. — Brass  rules  cast  on  non- 
pareil body  and  used  for  borders  or  column  niles. 

Nonpareil  Clumps. — Metal  leads  of  that  depth  in 
body. — JacM.    In  America,  nonpareil  slugs. 

Nonpareil  Reglet. — Wooden  furniture  of  nonpa- 
reil depth  in  body. 

Nonpareil  Slugs. — Slugs  made  of  the  thickness  of 

nonpareil. 

Norm  (Ger.). — The  signature. 

Normanda  (Sp.).— Full-face  extended  letter. 
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Norse. — The  proposed  name  of  a  size  of  type  of 
which  the  body  shall  equal  two  and  a  half  points,  or  the 
half  of  pearl.    It  is  purely  theoretical. 

North  Carolina. — One  of  the  Southern  seaboard 
States  of  America,  next  south  of  Virginia.    Printing  be- 

San  at  New  Berne  in  1749,  as  stated  by  W.  W.  Holden  of 
;aleigh,  in  that  State,  but  according  to  Thomas  it  began 
in  17^.  The  North  Carolina  Gazette  was  then  issued  by 
James  Davis,  and  its  publication  was  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  one  prior  suspen- 
sion. In  1764  the  Cape  Fear  Gazette  was  printed  at 
Wihnington  bjr  Andrew  Stewart.  In  1776  there  were 
newspapers  pnntcd  at  New  Berne,  Wilmington,  Halifax, 
Eden  ton  and  Hillsborough.  In  1812  there  were  three 
weekly  papers  at  Raleign,  one  of  them,  the  Register, 
publishe<l  by  Joseph  Cmles.  There  were  also  weekly 
papers  at  New  Berne,  Wilmington,  Edcnton,  Tarbor- 
ough,  Murfreesborough,  Fayetteville  and  Warrenton. 
The  first  daily  paper  was  the  Raleigh  Register,  estab- 
lished in  1851.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  in  1810 
was  10 ;  in  1840,  27 ;  1850,  51 ;  1860,  74 ;  1870,  64 ;  1880, 
142.  During  the  last  mentioned  year  there  were  18  daily, 
113  weekly  and  16  other  periodicals.  In  1892  the  total 
number  of  newspapers  pnnted  was  219,  out  of  which  21 
were  issued  daily  and  160  weekly.  The  population  is 
nearly  all  agricultural,  and  the  cities  are  very  small. 
Raleigh,  the  capital,  Wilmington,  Asheville  and  Char- 
lotte do  more  printing  than  the  other  places.  Much  im- 
provement is  goin^  on  in  tliis  State  and,  it  is  probable 
the  next  census  will  show  a  great  change  in  printing. 
Ilitherto  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  almost 
entirely  agricultural. 

North  Dakota. — This  State,  formed  by  division 
from  Dakota  Territory,  lies  on  the  north  hne  of  the 
United  States,  at  about  the  centre  of  the  continent,  east 
and  west.  The  territory  had  in  1880  67  newspapers  in 
all,  the  oldest  having  been  founded  in  1871.  In  1892 
there  were  126  newspapers  in  the  State,  8  of  them  being 
daily  and  108  weekly  issues.  The  chief  towns  are  Fargo, 
Grand  Forks  and  Bismarck. 

Northumbrian  Machine. — A  rotary  machine 
made  for  newspaper  work,  employed  in  Engl&nd. 

Norwaj. — Much  printing  is  done  in  Norway,  al- 
though the  country  is  not  rich.  A  few  years  ago  statis- 
tics were  compiled  which  showed  that  there  had  be(*n 
issued  during  the  twelvemonth  preceding  956  books,  120 
periodicals,  109  political  tracts  and  916  legal  books,  pn>- 
ceedings  of  societies,  &c.  There  were  129  letter-press 
offices.  9  lithographic  offices  and  several  w^ood-engrav- 
ing  establishments  in  the  country.  The  language  is  one 
of  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  and  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Danish. 

Norvioh. — A  city  in  Connecticut.  Printing  began 
there  in  1773,  the  printers  being  Timothy  Green,  the  3d, 
and  Judah  Paddock  Spooner.  Robertsons  &  Trumbull 
followed  them.  John  Trumbull  sided  with  his  native 
country,  and  continued  printing  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  August,  1802.  Alexander  and  James  Robertson 
were  loyalists,  and  after  being  in  Albany  and  New  York 
went  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Two  daily  and  four  other  newspapers  are 
now  published  at  Norwich. 

Nota  di  Paga  (Ital.).— The  compositor's  bill,  made 
out  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Notation. — There  are  two  common  systems  of  nota- 
tion of  quantities,  the  Roman  and  the  Arabic.  The  latter 
is  sufficiently  explained  under  Arabic  and  Figures. 
The  Romans  depended  chiefly  upon  six  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet :  I  was  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L  fifty,  C  one  hundred, 
and  M  one  thousand.  When  a  figure  was  to  be  shown 
larger  than  one  of  these  simple  ones,  but  not  as  large 
as  the  next,  the  additional  letters  re(iuired  to  brinf  it  up 
to  the  proper  size  were  added  on  the  right,  the  larger 
nearest  to  the  left.  If  a  smaller  letter  preceded  the  larger 


it  diminished  it  just  that  much.  It  became  a  rule,  al- 
thoug[h  not  so  originally,  that  no  more  than  three  of 
one  kind  should  be  together.  Thus,  instead  of  writing 
XIIII,  it  is  written  XIV ;  instead  of  IIU,  IV ;  instead  of 
MDCCCC,  MCM.  10,  or  I  with  a  reversed  C,  means  a 
D,  or  five  hundred. 

A  horizontal  line  drawn  over  any  figure  increases  it 
a  thousandfold.  In  printing,  Roman  numerals  are  gen- 
erally used  for  larger  subdivisions  than  are  made  by 
figures.  The  first  sheet  of  a  book  is  usually  numbered 
in  Roman,  as  it  contains  the  title,  preface  and  table  of 
contents,  which  are  added  after  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
done,  the  main  portion  of  the  book  beginning  on  the 
second  or  even  perhaps  the  third  signature  with  page  1. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  to  put  Roman  numerals  in  lower 
case  m  their  appropriate  places,  as  in  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  as  Matt,  ii,  7 ;  Luke  iv,  21 ;  Rom.  xi,  9.  No 
period  is  required  after  them  in  such  a  case,  as  they  are 
not  abbreviations. 

The  names  of  numerals,  says  Astle,  are  very  different, 
not  only  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  but  in  both  North  and 
South  America.  Small  stones  were  used  among  un- 
civilized nations ;  hence  the  words  calculate  and  calcu- 
lation appear  to  have  been  derived  from  calculus,  the 
Latin  for  a  pebble-stone.  Alphabetic  letters  had  also  a 
certain  numerical  value  assigned  them,  and  several  Greek 
characters  were  employed  to  express  particular  num- 
bers. The  combination  of  Greek  numerical  characters 
was  not  well  known  to  the  Latins  before  the  thirteenUi 
century,  although  Greek  numerical  characters  were  fre- 
quently used  in  France  and  Germany  in  episcopal  letters, 
and  continued  to  the  eleventh  century.  But  of  all  the 
Greek  ciphers  the  episema  6av  was  most  in  use  with 
the  Latins ;  it  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  G  with  a 
tail,  for  so  it  appears  in  a  Ijatin  inscription  of  the  year 
296.  It  is  found  to  have  been  used  in  the  fifth  century 
in  Latin  manuscripts.  It  w^as  reckoned  for  6,  and  this 
value  has  been  evinced  by  such  a  number  of  monumental 
proofs  that  there  is  no  room  to  give  it  any  other.  Some 
of  the  learned,  including  Mabillon,  have  been  mistaken 
in  estimating  it  as  5,  but  in  a  posthumous  work  he  ac- 
knowledges his  error. 

Those  authors  were  led  into  this  error  by  the  medals 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian  having  the  episema  for  5 ;  but 
it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  coiners  had  been  mistaken 
and  confounded  it  with  the  tailed  U,  for  the  episema  was 
still  in  use  in  the  fourth  century,  and  among  the  Latins 
was  estimated  as  six,  but  under  a  form  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Wherever  it  appears  in  other  monuments  of  the 
western  mitions  of  Europe  of  that  very  century,  and  the 
following,  it  is  mrely  used  to  express  any  number  except 
6.  The  Etruscans  also  used  their  letters  for  indicating 
numbers  by  writing  them  from  ri^ht  to  left,  and  the 
ancient  Danes  copied  the  example  m  the  application  of 
their  letters. 

The  Romans,  when  they  borrowed  arts  and  sciences 
from  the  Greeks,  learned  also  their  method  of  using  al- 
phabetical numeration.  This  custom,  however,  was  not 
very  ancient  among  them.  Before  writing  was  yet  cur- 
rent with  them  they  made  use  of  nails  for  reckoning 
years,  and  the  method  of  driving  those  nails  became  in 
process  of  time  a  ceremony  of  their  religion.  The  first 
eight  Roman  numerals  were  composed  of  the  I  and  Uie  V. 
The  Roman  ten  was  composed  of  the  V  proper  and  the 
V  inverted  (A),  which  characters  served  to  reckon  as  far 
as  forty ;  but  when  writing  became  more  general  I,  V, 
X,  L,  C,  D  and  M  were  the  only  characters  appropriated 
to  the  indication  of  numbers.  "  The  above  seven  letters, 
in  their  most  extensive  combination  pnniuce  066,000, 
ranged  thus  :  DCLXVIM.  Some,  however,  pretend 
that  the  Romans  were  strauj^ers  to  any  higher  number 
than  100,000.  The  want  of  ciphers  obliged  them  to 
double,  treble  and  multiply  their  numerical  characters 
fourfold,  according  as  they  had  occasion  to  make  them 
express  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity they  had  recourse  to  another  expedient ;  by  drawing 
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a  small  line  over  an^  of  their  numerical  characters  they 
made  them  stand  for  as  many  thousands  as  they  con- 
tained units.  Thus  a  small  line  over  I  made  it  1,000, 
and  over  X  expressed  10,000,  &c. 

When  the  Romans  wrote  several  units  following,  the 
first  and  last  were  lou^r  than  the  rest :  Iiiiil ;  thus  vir 
after  those  six  units  signific<l  sex- vir.  D  stood  for  500, 
and  the  perpendicular  line  of  this  letter  was  sometimes 
separated  from  the  body  (thus :  Ir^)  without  lessening 
its  value.  M,  whether  capital  or  uncial,  expressed 
1,000.  In  the  uncial  form  it  sometimes  assxuned  that  of 
one  of  those  figures :  CI^,  CD,  oo,  PO.  The  cumbent  X 
was  also  used  to  signify  ^  a  similar  number.  As  often 
as  a  figure  of  less  value  appears  before  a  higher  number 
it  denotes  that  so  much  must  be  deducted  from  the 
greater  number ;  thus,  1  before  V  makes  4,  I  before  X 
fives  only  9,  X  preceding  C  produces  only  90,  and  even 
XX  before  C  reckons  for  no  more  than  80.  Such  was 
the  general  practice  with  the  ancient  Romans  with  re- 
spect to  their  numerical  letters,  which  is  still  continued 
in  recording  accounts  in  the  English  Exchequer.  In 
ancient  manuscripts  4  is  written  IIII«  and  not  IV;  9 
thus.  Villi,  and  not  IX,  «Sbc.  Instead  of  V  five  units 
(IIIII)  were  sometimes  used  in  the  eighth  century.  Half 
was  expressed  bv  an  8  at  the  end  of  the  figures ;  CIIS 
was  put  for  102>^.  This  8  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
form  of  our  5. 

In  some  old  manuscripts  those  numerical  figures  LXL 
are  useil  to  express  90.  The  Roman  numeral  letters  were 
generally  used  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  ancient  people  of  Spain  made  use  of  the 
same  Roman  ciphers  as  we  do.  The  X  with  the  top  of 
the  right-hand  stroke  in  form  of  a  semi-circle  reckoned 
for  40 ;  it  merits  the  more  particular  notice,  as  it  has 
misled  many  of  the  learned.  The  Roman  ciphers,  how- 
ever, were  continued  in  use  with  the  Spanianls  until  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  Oermans  used  the  Roman  ciphers 
for  a  long  time  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French. 

The  points  after  the  Roman  ciphers  were  exceedingly 
various,  and  never  rightly  fixed.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  ancient  custom  was  first  introduced  of  placing  an  O 
at  top  immediately  after  the  Roman  characters,  as :  A°, 
M»,  L»,  VP,  &c. 

Note. — An  explanatory  passage,  generally  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  This  is  very  common  in  books,  but  was  yet 
more  common  in  the  early  ages  of  printing.  There  are 
many  passages  too  long  for  insert  ion  in  the  text,  or  which 
show  what  authorities  support,  deny  or  modify  the  as- 
sertions there  made,  which  are  still  valuable,  and  which 
are  best  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  There  are 
several  systems  of  indicating  notes.  The  first  is  by  ref- 
erence marks,  the  second  by  superior  figures  or  letters, 
and  the  third  by  figures  or  letters  inclosed  in  parentheses. 
By  dividing  these  latter  two  there  are  in  reality  five  ways, 
and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  two  or  three  of  them 
shall  be  employed  at  once.  The  most  common  method  is 
with  reference  marks.  These  begin  with  an  asterisk  (*), 
a  dagger  (f),  a  double  dagger  (J),  a  section  nmrk  (§),  a 
parallel  (|),  and  end  with  a  paragraph  mark  (^).  Several 
other  marks  are  known  and  are  explained  under  Rkfer- 
ENCE  Makks,  but  these  are  all  that  are  commonly  used. 
Should  the  number  prove  too  great  for  a  page  they  are 
doubled.  Two  stars  (**)  and  two  daggers  (\\)  follow  each 
other  down  to  the  end  of  the  marks,  and  on  the  third 
round  there  are  tliree.  Instances  are  not  known  of  their 
occurrence  beyond  this,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  employ eil  still  farther,  which  would  Ik^  per- 
fectly proper.  The  second  kind,  where  letters  or  figures 
at  the  top  of  a  word  are  used,  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  vogue,  as  the  careful  distribution  of  ink  on  presses 
permits  these  small  characters  to  be  printed  very  clearly. 
They  are  usually  in  diamond,  pearl,  agate  or  nonpared, 
the  smaller  the  text  the  smaller  l)ein^  the  superior  letter. 
It  is  a  serious  fault  to  have  bourgeois,  brevier  or  minion 
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figures  thus  used  with  a  long  primer  text.  The  bour- 
geois might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  long  primer, 
and  there  is  not  as  much  difference  as  there  &ould  be 
between  the  other  sizes.  The  superior  letter  must  be  so 
small  that  there  can  be  no  opportimity  for  mistake. 
Where  letters  are  employed  they  are  generally  in  Italic, 
as  in  the  word  here' ,  but  Roman  freauently  occurs. 
Most  old-fashioned  printers  leave  out  tlie  ],  and  some 
the  u.  With  figures, ",  as  shown,  there  can  be  no  con- 
fusion in  finding  the  order  of  the  notes,  and  if  there  are 
no  superior  figures,  but  a  smaller  size  of  type  justified 
in,  they  are  more  quickly  justified  than  letters,  as  an  em 
quadrat  of  the  smaller  size  will  fit  below  two  of  them  and 
an  en  quadrat  below  one  without  a  second's  loss  of  time. 
Superior  letters  and  figures  are  placed  directly  against 
the  words  to  which  they  indicate  reference,  but  other  ref- 
erence marks  are  separated  by  a  thin  space  or  hair  space. 
Either  of  them  can  be  inserted  before  or  after,  but  it  is 
usually  better  to  place  them  after.  Letters  or  figures  in 
parenUieses  are  separated  from  the  words  to  which  they 
refer  by  a  common  space,  or  even  by  an  en  quadrat,  and 
are  treated  as  words. 

Their  use  in  English  is  not  very  extensive,  but  the  usual 
method  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  to  employ  them. 
The  letters  are  generally  in  Italic  {a\  as  is  here  shown, 
but  sometimes  in  Roman  (b).  The  difference  in  the  usage 
of  the  three  does  not  seem  to  be  very  plainly  markt^, 
but  in  a  volume  of  Byron's  poems  we  may  suppose  the 
asterisk  and  its  fellows  used  for  the  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  to  explain  particular  English  words;  the 
figured  references  relate  to  notes  at  the  end  which  are 
long  and  complicated,  and  the  letters  refer  to  another 
series  at  the  bottom  giving  the  derivation  and  significa- 
tion of  foreign  wonls  employed  in  the  text.  When  the 
notes  go  on  the  same  page  the  references  begin  and  end 
on  that  page,  the  next  page  starting  anew  with  an  aster- 
isk (*)  or  superior  (')  figure ;  but  when  either  of  them 
refers  to  an  appendix  or  collection  of  notes  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter,  book  or  the  volume,  they  continue  until  the 
last  is  printed.  The  proposition  that  notes  shall  continue 
over  the  two  pages  which  face  each  other  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  good  pnictice.  Each  note  makes  a  para- 
graph at  the  l)ottom  of  the  page ;  but  where  two  short 
memoranda,  neither  filling  halfa  line,  come  together  it 
is  good  usage  to  put  them  both  in  the  same  line,  separat- 
ing them  by  three,  four  or  more  ems.  The  usual  type 
for  notes  is  the  second  or  third  size  below  the  text,  the 
thirtl  size  more  commonly  with  pica,  English  and  small 

Eica,  and  the  second  size  for  those  below ;  but  as  the 
mit  of  legibility  is  soon  reached,  and  as  few  ofiices  have 
much  type  below  nonpareil,  that  is  regarded  as  good  for 
bourgeois,  brevier  and  minion,  agate  for  the  three  sizes 
above  it,  pearl  for  nonpareil  and  agate,  and  diamond  for 
pearl  and  agate.  The  notes  are  frequently  solid,  even 
when  the  text  is  leaded,  and  it  has  become  customary  to 
set  them  in  two  columns  with  a  reglet  between,  although 
the  text  runs  across  the  page.  The  reference  marks  and 
other  reference  characters  invariably  precede  the  notes. 
A  note  itself  can  have  a  reference.  Where  this  is  the 
aise  it  ought  not  to  be  indicated  by  the  sjune  kind  of 
marks  which  are  used  with  the  text.  If  those  are  iu 
sui>orior  figures  this  should  be  with  the  asterisk  and  other 
refercnce  marks,  and  if  the  text  uses  the  reference  mark 
then  the  secondary  note  should  have  the  superiors. 

Notes  may  be  foot  notes,  just  described,  centre  notes, 
marginal  notes,  or  cut-in  notes.  Centre  notes  are  rarely 
found  in  any  other  books  than  Bibles,  where  they  stand 
between  the  two  columns.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
Ixdng  protected  from  injury  on  the  press,  to  which  mar- 
ginal notes  are  particularly  subject.  Marginal  notes  are 
usually  placed  on  the  outside  margin  of  pages,  on  the 
right  of  odd  pageij  and  to  the  left  of  even  pages.  Where 
there  are  to  be  such  references  the  page  of  type  sliould 
be  rather  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  depth  than  is  com- 
mon. The  width  given  to  them  varies  irom  two  and  a 
half  to  four  ems  of  pica,  which  is  subtracted  from  the 
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margin,  and  the  notes  are  separated  from  the  text  a  lead 
or  two.  Very  small  type  is  used  for  marginal  notes, 
which  are  placed  against  the  matter  to  which  they  refer, 
if  they  are  not  crowded  out  of  position  by  a  pnor  ref- 
erence. When  the  last  is  unfinished  where  the  text  is 
complete  enough  of  this  text  is  taken  away  to  permit  the 
marginail  note  to  be  complet^^d.  It  runs  across  the  page, 
at  the  foot,  although  starting  at  the  side.  If  there  is 
another  series  of  notes  in  larger  size  the  marginal  notes 
continue  down  the  side  and  end  the  page  below  the  other 
notes.  Cut-in  notes  have  also  a  certjiin  width,  which 
varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  ems  pica.  It  is  not 
so  impenitive  to  have  a  veiy  small  type,  but  it  must  be 
minute  enough  not  to  be  easily  confounded  with  the  text. 
Such  notes  have  a  slightly  greater  margin  at  the  side 
nearer  the  body.  It  is  considered  the  best  ustige  to  have 
them  begin  below  the  first  line  of  a  panigraph,  and  they 
cannot  end  in  a  break-line  of  the  text.  They  can  also 
run  across  the  page,  if  incomplete,  and  precede  side- 
notes.  Foot-notes  are  frequently  separated  from  the 
main  matter  of  the  page  by  a  brass  rule,  but  it  is  now 
more  common  to  employ  a  fine  of  quadrats.  Sometimes 
a  short  brass  rule  or  two  or  three  two-em  dashes  separate 
the  text  imd  the  notes. 

Note  Circular. — A  circular  printed  on  paper  of  note 
size.  Engine-sized  papers  are  prefenible  to  tub-sized,  as 
they  require  less  labor  in  making  ready.  Flat  letter,  10 
by  16  inches,  will  be  found  a  convenient  shape  if  the  cir- 
cular Ls  to  be  printed  on  three  pages,  and  sometimes  it 
will  pay  to  employ  double  flat  letter,  16  by  20  inches. 

Note  Headings. — Tlie  headings  containing  name 
and  address,  with  business,  printed  at  the  top  of  a  sheet 
of  note-paper. 

Note  of  Admiration. — A  mark  of  punctuation, 
thus :  I    It  is  usually  called  an  exclamation  mark. 

Note  of  Exclamation. — The  stime  mark  as  the 
note  of  admiration  (!). 

Note  of  Interrogation. — A  mark  of  punctuation, 
thus :  ?   It  is  generally  known  as  an  interrogation  mark. 

Note-Paper. — A  small  size  of  writing-paper,  used 
for  correspondence.  The  usual  size  of  commercial  note 
is  8  by  10  inches,  but  it  is  sometimes  made  8%  by  10}^ 
inches.  The  usual  weights  per  ream  of  such  paper  are 
f n)m  three  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds,  the  former  being 
very  thin  and  the  latter  heavy.  Packet  note  is  9  by  111^ 
inches.  Bath  note  and  ladies'  note  are  small,  quarto- 
shaped  papers  of  variable  size,  about  6  by  10  to  7^  by 
11  ^^  inches.  Ck>mmercial  note  is  the  usual  size  employed 
in  printing. 

Nova  Scotia. — One  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  north  of  New  Eng- 
land. A  newspaper  was  started  in  Halifax  in  January, 
1752.  by  Bartholomew  Green,  Jr.,  who  died  within  six 
weeks,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jolm  Bushell  of  Boston. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  not  issued  at  regular  periods. 


Anthony  Ilenry  began  its  republication  in  1761.  In  1766 
another  paper  started.  There  are  now  published  in  that 
province  7  daily,  46  weekly  and  13  other  periodicals. 
Halifax  is  the  principal  seat  of  printing. 

Number. — 1.  Each  face  of  type  of  a  given  size  has  a 
certain  number  given  to  it  by  the  founder  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  faces  in  his  establishment,  as  bourgeois 
No.  18  or  No.  16.  These  numbers  are  purely  arbitrary, 
one  founder's  No.  12  possibly  t)eiug  the  same  as  another 
founder's  No.  6,  the  other  No.  12  bearing  no  resemblance. 
2.  The  number  of  impressions  upon  any  given  form. 
Long  numbers  are  those  where  many  impressions  are 
taken ;  short  numbers  where  the  edition  is  a  few  hun- 
dreds or  thousands.  It  should  always  be  a  printer's  aim 
to  give  full  numbers  on  all  work. 

Nomberina. — Printing  figures  in  consecutive  order 
upon  tickets,  blank-books,  election  tickets  or  any  other 
work.  This  is  usually  done  in  a  bindery,  tlie  machine 
employed  changing  the  figures  between  each  impres- 
sion. Machines  of  this  class  are  made  to  employ  four, 
five  or  six  figures. 

Numbering -Machine. — A  mechanical  appliance 
for  numbering  or  paging  purposes. 

Numeraci6n  (Sp.). — Numerals.  Numeraci6n  ro- 
mana  are  Roman  numerals;  numeracion  arabiga  are 
Arabic  figures. 

Numerals. — Nimibering  bv  means  of  Roman  nume- 
rals, i.  ii,  iii,  iv,  (&c.,  instead  of  Arabic  figures.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
<&c.  This  is  the  common  language  of  a  printing-office, 
but  is  incorrect,  as  Arabic  figures  are  just  as  much 
numerals  as  the  others. 

Niimero  (8p.). — Number  or  copy  of  a  periodical  or 
serial  publiaition ;  figure. 

Numdroter  (Fr.). — To  number,  to  page. 

Num^roteur  (Fr.). — Numbering  machine. 

Nuremberg. — A  city  in  Germany  where  much  good 
work  is  executed,  but  famous  as  one  of  the  eiirliest  places 
into  which  printing  was  introduced.  Henry  Keflfer,  who 
was  a  witness  for  Gutenberg  in  his  suit  at  law  in  1455. 
is  supposed  to  have  established  himself  as  a  printer  at 
Nuremberg  about  1469.  His  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  an  imprint  in  1478.  In  this  latter  year  Anthony 
Koburger  began  to  print  in  that  city.  Jodocus  Radius, 
a  rival  in  Paris,  calls  him  the  prince  of  printers.  He 
had  twenty-four  presses  at  Nuremberg,  and  offices  at 
Basle  and  Lyons.  He  printed  twelve  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  Latin  and  one  m  Gennan.  His  most  curious 
work,  and  the  best  known  of  all  the  incunabula,  is  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  a  summary  of  the  history,  geo- 
graphy and  wonders  of  the  world,  issued  in  1493.  Three 
hundred  wood-cuts  were  employed  to  illustrate  this  pub- 
lication, some  of  them  being  used  many  times,  repre- 
senting one  object  in  one  pfiice  and  another  object  in 
another  place.  Paris  of  Troy  and  the  poet  Dante  were 
represented  in  this  book  by  the  same  engraving. 
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THE  fifteenth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet ; 
oval  in  form.  In  Greek  there  are  two  char- 
acters for  o— the  short  or  omicron,  and  the 
lone  or  omega.  In  the  lower  case  the  o  is 
maae  a  little  higher  than  the  n,  to  correct 
the  optical  illusion  which  would  make  it  appear  smaller 
than  other  letters.  It  is  about  an  en  quadrat  in  thick- 
ness, but  frequently  falls  below.  When  the  c^ipital  O  is 
used  alone  it  is  inunediately  connected  with  a  substantive 
or  substantive  sentence,  aind  requires  no  punctuation 
mark  or  mark  of  exclamation  after  it ;  where  Oh  I  is 
us^  it  is  an  exclamiition,  and  should  be  thus  si)e1led. 
O  in  inscriptions  signifies  optimus.  O  also  appears  on 
many  coins  and  as  the  initial  of  places  and  persons.  It 
is  the  name  given  to  the  nine  anthems  which  are  sung  in 
the  Catholic  Church  nine  days  before  Christmas.  ()  with 
an  apostrophe  after  it  signifies  son  in  Irish  proper  names, 
as  O'Connell,  the  son  of  Connell.  In  French  geograi)hy 
O  stands  for  ouest,  that  is,  w^est ;  in  German,  for  ost,  that 
is,  east.  In  Masonry  it  is  used  for  Orient.  It  also  stands 
for  Ohio.  O.  P.  riots  signifies  Old  Price  riots.  As  a 
numeral  it  indicated  70  with  the  Greeks,  and  in  Middle 
Ijatin  it  signified  11 ;  with  a  dash  over  it  this  letter  stood 
for  11,000. 

Obelisk. — Commonly  called  a  dagger,  thus :  f ;  usu- 
ally serving  as  a  mark  of  reference  to  loot  notes.  When 
ti^us  employed  it  is  the  second  in  order,  following  the 
asterisk.  Li  German  printing  it  stimds  for  deceased 
when  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  person. 

Objectionable  Man. — On  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers the  objectionable  man  is  the  one  who  takes  care 
of  and  distributes  the  type  which  otherwise  would  be 
avoided  by  the  compositors,  such  as  heads  and  Italic.  It 
is  usually  the  rule  that  the  compositors  must  distribute 
every  line  in  which  there  is  a  word  or  letter  of  Roman, 
although  all  of  the  remainder  may  be  Italic,  but  the  ob- 
jectionable man  distributes  every  full  line  oif  Italic.  He 
also  clears  away  all  heads.  His  duties  are  also  to  save 
all  headings  and  tables  which  are  to  be  used  again,  and 
to  put  them  in  their  proper  places  on  the  standing-gal- 
ley, so  that  they  may  be  convenient  to  pick  up.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  standin^- 
ffalley  where  these  savings  are  placed,  and  must  keep  it 
m  order.  In  some  offices  he  divides  up  once  a  week  all  of 
ttie  advertisements  which  are  dead,  and  gives  a  certain 
portion  to  each  man,  thus  insuring  that  all  type  shall  be 
regularly  put  back  into  cases.  For  these  various  services 
he  receives  a  fee  from  his  fellow-workmen,  a  quarter  or 
half  dollar  being  levied  each  week  upon  each  frame,  the 
whole  making  a  handsome  sum.  In  small  offices,  or  in 
those  in  which  the  heiids  are  chiefly  in  Roman,  the  Itjtlic 
small  in  quantity,  and  there  are  few  savings,  he  receives 
a  smaller  amount  and  sets  more  or  less  type  in  addition. 
He  is  chosen  to  this  position  by  his  fellow- workmen,  the 
majority  ruling.  The  title  is  derived  from  his  handling 
the  objectionable  matter,  or  matter  which  compositors 
object  to  or  pass  by  in  distributing. 

Oblong. — This  is  the  reverse  of  upright  in  speaking 
of  any  particular  size,  as,  for  instance,  an  oblong  8vo, 
not  upright  8vo. — Jn^chi.  Oblong  octavos,  quartos  and 
so  on  are  those  in  which  the  page  is  much  wider  than 
usual,  the  width  being  greater  th^n  the  height. 
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Obra  (Sp.).— Work,  book. 

Occbio  (Ital.).— Literally  the  eye,  but  in  English  the 
face,  of  a  letter. 

Octavo. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  eight  leaves. 
Commonly  speaking,  it  is  restricted  to  the  size  obtained 
by  folding  sheets  of  a  certain  determinate  magnitude  so 
that  the  leaves  shall  be  not  less  than  %v^  and  a  half  inches 
nor  more  than  eight  inches  in  widtli,  and  not  of  less  length 
than  eight  inches  nor  more  than  twelve.  The  ordinary 
octavo  of  this  country  is  6  by  9J^  inches.  A  quarto  may 
be  no  higher  than  an  octavo,  but  it  is  wider,  and  the  duo- 
decimo may  be  as  wide  as  an  octavo,  but  it  is  shorter  and 
then  has  a  scanty  margin.  Octavo  is  usually  printed  six- 
teen pages  at  a  time,  the  sheet  being  then  turned  and 
printed  again.  In  this  cuse  two  complete  octavo  sheets 
are  printed.  Some  large  presses  will  take  on  sheets  of 
double  this  size.  In  America  the  largest  octavo  is  known 
as  imperial  octavo,  the  next  size  as  super-rojral  octavo, 
the  next  as  mckiium  octavo,  and  the  last  as  crown  oc- 
tavo. The  sizes  of  the  leaves  are  respectively  8  by  12. 
7  by  10)^,  6  by  9^^  and  5J^  by  8Ji  inches.  In  England 
there  is  a  slight  difference  on  account  of  the  paper  there 
used,  which,  as  to  its  measurements,  is  not  the  same  as 
that  made  in  America.  Octavo  is  often  abbreviated  in 
writing  as  8vo,  and  sometimes  pronounced  in  conformity 
therewith  eightvo. 

Octodecimo. — A  sheet  folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 

Odd  Folios. — Those  pages  which  fall  on  the  righ^ 
hand  side  of  a  book  and  arc  numbered  1, 3,  5,  7,  &c. 

CB. — A  diphthong  of  frequent  use  in  Latin  and  the 
words  derived  from  that  language.  Many  editors  of 
classical  works  separate  the  letters,  giving  them  as  coelo 
for  coelo.  In  German  <b  is  written  and  printed  as  0. 
Some  proper  names  are  exceptions. 

CBil  (Fr.).— The  face  (of  a  type).    Literally  the  eye. 

Off. — Pressmen  are  said  to  be  off  when  they  have 
worketi  off  from  a  form  the  designated  number  of  copies. 
The  form  is  also  off. 

Off-Cheek. — The  cheek  or  upright  post  of  the  hand- 
press  on  the  farther  side  from  Uie  workman. 

Off-Cut.— Tlie  portion  of  a  sheet  of  twelves,  &c., 
which  is  cut  off  before  folding. 

Off  Ita  Peet. — A  term  applied  to  type  when  it  is  not 
standing  upright.  If  type  are  thus  printed  from,  one 
side  of  each  type  will  have  a  heavy  impression  and  the 
other  a  light  one. 

Of&ce. — The  room  or  shop  in  which  a  printer  works. 
All  other  mechanics  are  employed  in  shops,  the  printer 
alone  in  an  ofiice.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  oihcium : 
from  the  prefix  ob  and  facere,  to  make  or  do.  No  other 
word  is  used  by  American  printers  for  indicating  the 
place  where  they  work.  Thomas,  in  his  History  of  Print- 
ing:, generally  uses  printinff-house,  and  so  do  all  the  older 
writers  on  typography.  When  used  abstractly,  as  "  the 
ofiice  desires  this  done,"  it  means  the  management  of  the 
printing-house.  The  word  office  is  applied  to  the  build- 
ing or  part  of  the  building,  the  presses  and  materials,  or 
the  counting-room,  together  or  separately. 

Offset. — That  portion  of  ink  which  leaves  a  newly 
printed  sheet  and  is  deposited  on  another  sheet.    Print- 
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k  is  a  liquid,  although  tenacious,  and  when  applied 
I  rollers  to  the  types  it  is  still  in  a  moist  form.  The 
ssion  takes  away  most  of  the  ink  from  the  type  and 
its  it  upon  the  paper ;  but  none  of  these  operations 
s  it  to  become  diy.  It  must  remain  in  a  wet  con- 
on  the  paper  for  some  time  before  losing  its  moist- 
nd  if  touched  in  the  meantime  by  the  lingers  or 
er  sheet  of  paper  some  of  it  will  smear  or  offset, 
herefore  an  object  in  printing  to  have  the  ink  dry 
•n  as  possible,  to  have  a  porous  face  for  the  paper, 
t  may  sink  in  more  quickly,  and  to  prevent  contact 
other  sheets.  No  press-builder  or  ink-maker  has 
&ble  to  realize  his  ideals  in  this  matter,  and  even 
{ very  best  presses,  with  the  finest  ink,  a  certain  pro- 
»n  remains  in  a  moist  condition.  If  the  paper  is  to 
d  immediately  several  plans  arc  known  for  decrcas- 
le  offset.  Powdered  chalk  or  magnesia  will  pre- 
^e  impres.sion  or  the  paper  from  being  injured  bv 
it  horizontal  contact,  although  it  will  blacken  if 
d  horizontally.  Gum  copal  and  other  substances 
I  with  the  ink  make  it  glossy  and  prevent  it  from 
3ning  by  mere  contact.  When  sheets  are  run 
gh  hot  rolls,  as  in  Gill's  hot-pressing  machine,  the 
ig  of  the  sheet  evaporates  the  moisture  and  the 
ets  absorb  a  certain  portion.  In  Firm's  press  the 
d  sheets  pass  between  a  met^l  roller  and  a  com- 
on  roller,  the  Inst  touching  the  face  of  the  sheet, 
composition  roller  discharges  on  a  metiil  roller 
it  takes  up,  and  this  roller  is  continually  wiped 
other  contrivance.  In  some  cases  the  sheets  run 
3t  paper  rollers  or  against  other  sheets  of  paper, 
I  are  renewed  at  short  intervals.  Thus  the  offset 
uced  to  very  small  proportions.  The  danger  of 
is  the  reason  why  perfecting-presses  are  very  little 
n  this  country.  In  England,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
is  done  upon  them,  the  second  side  can  always  be 

fiished  from  the  first  by  the  slightly  darker  sur- 
the  page. 

-Side  of  Press.— The  side  of  the  press  farthest 
the  workman. 

lo. — One  of  the  five  American  States  formed  out 
at  was  known  as  the  Nortliwest  Territorv.  It  is 
Atemmost  of  all  of  the  St^ites  wholly  settled  since 
merican  Revolution,  and  lies  on  the  north  border 
J  Union,  adjoining  Ontjirio.  Printing  was  begun 
io  at  Cincinnati  in  1793  by  William  Maxwell,  who 
i  the  Centinel  of  the  North- Western  Territory, 
miel  Willis,  a  Boston  printer,  established  the  Scioto 
te  in  Chillicothe  in  1796.  No  exact  statement  has 
nade  of  the  times  at  which  printing  was  introduced 

other  towns  of  the  State,  but  in  1810  there  were 
imals ;  in  1840, 123  ;  in  ia50,  261 ;  in  1860,  340  ;  in 
895 ;  and  in  1880,  774.  Of  these  56  were  daily 
8.  In  1892  there  were  1,146  newspapers  in  all,  121 
g  daily.  Cincinnati  leads  all  of  the  other  cities  of 
bate  in  regard  to  newspapers,  Cleveland  coming 
but  at  a  long  interval.  1  he  former  has  12  daily 
5  other  periodicals ;  the  latter  6  daily  and  67  other 
licals.  Other  important  cities  are  Columbus,  Day- 
'oledo,  Akron,  Springfield  and  Zanesville.  Many 
I  print  half  a  dozen  papers  each.  Cincinnati  hiis 
extensive  printing-offices,  and  there  are  many  of 
One  is  as  large  as  any  in  the  Union.  The  work 
s  city  is  hirgely  in  color-printing,  playing-cards, 

and  books,  bedsides  general  job-work.  Vi»ry  ex- 
e  lithographic  works  are  located  here.  A  great 
»f  job  printing  is  done  in  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
^eld.  There  are  thrt»e  type-foundries,  two  in  Cin- 
1  and  one  in  Cleveland.    Book  publishing  is  exten- 

carried  on  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Dayton. 

ed  Paper. — Prepannl   paper  for  copying  pur- 
It  is  sometimes  useil  for  sc;t-olT  sheets. 
>  (8p.). — Face  (of  type,  rules,  &c.).    Written  on  the 
n  of  a  proof-sheet  or  copy,  the  word  ojo  corre- 
8  to  our  Qy.  or  r. 


OUahoxna. — A  territory  in  the  centre  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  which  was  a  wilderness  three  or  four  years 
ago.  It  has  86  newspapers,  4  of  them  daily.  Guthrie 
and  Oklahoma  City  are  the  principal  towns. 

OktaT  (Ger.).— Octavo. 

Old-Cut. — Anything  perUuning  to  the  old  or  antique 
style. — Jacobi, 

Old-Cnt  Type*— Fonts  similar  to  the  Caslon  old- 
faced  type. — JacM, 

Old  Bnglish. — A  term  among  book-lovers  to  indicate 
the  kinds  of  type  which  most  nearly  approach  those  used 
at  the  beginmng  of  printing,  but  more  widely  known  as 
black-letter. 

Old  Face. — Another  name  for  the  kind  of  type 
known  as  old  style,  used  in  England. 

Old  Pelt. — An  appellation  for  an  old  pressman  in 
bygone  days. 

Old  Style. — ^Type  made  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
letters  used  before  the  beginning  of  tliis  century.  The 
standard  is  perhaps  the  letters  cut  bv  Caslon  about  1750. 
It  went  out  of  use  in  England  and  America  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  continued  unused  until 
1843,  when  it  was  again  taken  up  in  England  and  shortly 
after  in  America.  The  type-founders  had  become  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  old-style  type  would  never 
again  be  called  for  that  nearly  all  of  them  destroyed 
their  matrices.  In  1843,  as  related  by  Talbot  Bames 
Reed,  Mr.  Whittingham,  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  in  Eng- 
land, waited  upon  William  Caslon,  the  type-founder,  to 
ask  his  aid  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  pnnting  in  appro- 
priate type  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,  a  work  of 
fiction,  the  period  and  diction  of  which  were  supposed 
to  be  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  original  matrices 
of  the  first  William  Caslon  having  fortunately  been  pre- 
served, Mr.  Caslon  undertook  to  supply  a  small  font  of 
great  primer.  *'  So  well  was  Mr.  Whittingham  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  experiment  that  he  uetermine<l  on 
printing  other  volumes  in  the  same  style,  and  eventually 
he  was  supplied  with  the  complete  series  of  all  the  old 
fonts.  Then  followed  a  demand  for  old  faces,  which  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time."  The  quantity  of 
printing  thus  done,  however,  was  inconsiderable  before 
1860.  Joel  Munsell  of  Albany  and  a  few  other  printers 
in  America  had  fonts  as  early  ns  1856,  and  by  1863  or 
1864  it  had  become  the  fashion.  After  1867  many  faces 
of  old  style  were  cut,  some  retaining  very  little  of  the 
ancient  peculiarities,  as,  for  instance,  Bruce's  old  style 
No.  20,  and  others  exaggerating  the  angular  serifs  and 
other  peculiarities  like  the  Ronaldson  from  the  Johnson 
foundry.  Some  of  the  faces  produced  were  very  bad, 
the  punch-cutters  imitating  rude  and  badly  formed  char- 
acters of  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  taste  of 
letter-founders  had  not  been  cultivated.  The  effect  of 
this  introduction  of  an  old  style  has  been  that  many 

f)rinters  have  been  obli^c>d  to  keep  twice  as  much  body 
ctter  as  formerly,  part  m  old  style  and  part  in  new  style. 
Some,  indeed,  have  the  great  preponderance  in  old  style 
modernized,  and  some  offices  doing  only  jobbing-work 
have  no  Roman  new  style ;  but  do  all  of  their  work  in 
old  style.  Lately  another  form  of  old  style  has  come 
in,  originally  broiight  forth  in  the  Netherlands,  known 
iis  tlie  Elzevir  or  French  old  style.  It  does  not  answer 
so  well  for  extended  works  as  either  of  the  two  other 
kinds  of  Roman. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  old  style,  as  compared 
with  new  style,  are  the  peculiar  shapes  of  some  of  the 
letters  and  the  angularity  of  the  senfs.  In  new  style 
such  letters  as  T  have  a  serif  ending  \  In  the  old  style 
the  letter  ends  ''.  This  peculiarity  is  found  in  all  of  the 
serifs  which  admit  of  it. 

In  all  of  the  original  Roman  characters  after  much 
printing  was  done  a  little  of  the  heavy  stroke  at  the  top 
of  the  A  was  cut  out.  The  B  was  thinner  and  the  C  and 
D  were  thicker.    The  bottom  line  of  the  E  projected 
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farther  than  the  top  line,  and  in  the  G  the  lower  ending 
to  the  curve  simply  thickened  as  a  perpendicular  bar, 
not  being  divided  at  the  bottom  as  at  present.  J  fell 
below  the  line,  and  did  not  make  a  semi-circular  curve. 
In  K  the  two  projecting  bars  in  the  specimen  here  shown 
meet  the  upright  line  together;  in  modem  letters  they 
do  not.  The  upper  one  alone  touches  the  perpendicular 
line ;  the  lower  one  joins  the  upper  one  before  it  ends. 
In  M  the  centre  triangle  was  more  obtuse  than  now,  and 
N  and  O  were  much  wider.    The  latter  is  nearly  a  true 
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OLD-8TTLE  CAXTTALB. 
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circle.  Q  had  a  veir  much  longer  tail  than  now,  but 
there  were  diflPerent  forms  for  it,  as  shown  in  the  exam- 
ple. These  were  also  much  wider  than  at  present.  The 
right-hand  stroke  of  the  R  extended  much  farther  than 
at  present.  In  T  the  arms  were  wider,  the  U  and  V  were 
somewhat  thicker,  and  in  the  W  the  two  V's  sometimes 
crossed  at  the  centre.  Y  and  Z  were  both  wider,  and  the 
&  represented  to  some  extent  the  ET  from  which  it  was 
formed.  The  character  herewith  does  not  truly  represent 
the  approved  form  used  a  century  and  two  centunes  ago. 
In  lower  case  there  was  more  aisproportion  than  now 
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between  the  ascending  and  descending  letters  on  one  side 
and  the  small  letters  on  the  other  side.  It  should  be  noted 
tiiat  in  all  genuine  old  style  the  face  was  smaller  than  at 
present,  particularly  body  wise.  Most  small  lett^jrs  now 
cover  five-ninths  up  and  down  of  the  body  of  a  certain 
face ;  in  the  earlier  years  it  rarely  passed  be^^ond  one-half. 
The  new  style  lioman  shown  is  very  small  m  this  respect, 
and  probably  is  no  larger  proportionally  than  the  size  lust 
given.  The  old  style  is  smaller  yet.  Part  of  this  less- 
ened magnitude  is  restored  by  great<fr  comparative  thick- 
ness. The  c,  g,  m,  o,  t  and  z  are  very  wide ;  a,  s  and  v 
are  narrow,  and  the  counters  in  b,  d,  g,  p  and  q  are 
large.  Curves  both  in  lower  case  and  capitals  are  more 
symmetrical  in  the  present  cut,  and  more  attention  is 
paid  to  exact  lining.  The  ends  of  the  j,  the  f  and  the  y 
have  a  dot  in  old  style,  but  it  is  simply  an  enlargement 
of  the  previous  line,  and  not  a  symmetrical  one.  In  the 
e  the  cross-line  is  higher  up  than  at  present.  Much, 
however,  of  the  letter  used  m  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury did  not  conform  to  all  of  these  rules,  and  the  preaent 
old  style  has  taken  as  its  model  many  faces  very  distinct 
from  each  other.  These  have  been  much  modified  by 
the  type-foimders,  the  faces  enlarged,  particular  letters 
changed,  more  angular  serifs  used,  and  everything  tried 
which  would  cause  one  so-called  old  style  to  be  more 
desirable  than  another. 

OlTidado  (8p.). — Out  (words  omitted  by  compositor). 
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On  QrasB. — A  compositor  takfaig  casual  work  is  said 
to  be  on  grass.  This  is  a  good  English  definition,  but 
the  word  gniss  is  unknown  in  America  in  that  sense,  as 
is  smout  or  smouting.  One  person  employed  by  another 
workman  for  a  short  time  is  here  called  a  substitute,  com- 
monly shortened  to  "sub ;"  but  a  compositor  or  press- 
man who  takes  a  job,  no  matter  how  short,  from  an 
employer  is  not  a  substitute.    He  may  be  an  extra. 

On  Judnes. — A  compositor  on  piece-work  in  England 
is  thus  described.    The  quantity  of  his  work  is  measured 

by  the  number  of 
lines  he  has  set. 

On  Piece.  — A 

printer  engaged 
and  paid  by  the  re- 
sult of  woik  done. 

On   the  Qath- 
ering  -  Board.  — 

Work  in  course  of 
gathering  into 
books. 

On  Time.— 

When  a  man  is  paid 
by  the  hour  or  week,  and  not  by  piece-work,  he  is  said  to 
be  on  time.  A  very  exact  account  of  time  should  be 
kept,  and  an  allowance  made  in  the  final  bill  for  proof- 
reading and  superintendence. 

One  Fold. — In  binding,  a  sheet  with  four  pages, 
which  requires  only  one  turning  or  fold  of  the  paper. 
Two  foldf,  three  fold,  four  fold  indicate  respectively 
eight,  sixteen  and  thirty-two  pages. 

One-Sided  Machine.— Ordinary  style  of  single 
cylinder  machines. — Jacobi.    This  is  the  most  conunon 
kind  of  press  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ex- 
pression would  not  be  understood  by  most 
American  pressmen. 

Ontario. — A  thriving  British  North  Ameri- 
can province,  formerly  known  as  Canada  West. 
Some  historical  references  will  be  found  to  it 
\mder  Canada.  There  are  now  published  in 
Ontario  507  newspapers,  44  being  daily.  To- 
ronto is  the  chief  city,  and  does  much  printing. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Hamilton.  Lon- 
don and  Ottawa. 

Open  Matter. — A  term  employed  by  print- 
ers to  express  fat  and  well-leaded  work.    It  also 
stands  for  work  having  many  blanks. 

Open  Spacing. — Wide  spacing  between  the  words 
of  a  line  or  dlfiferent  lines.    See  Spacing. 

Open  Work. — Well  leaded  or  otherwise  fat  matter. 

Opening. — When  a  compositor  has  copy  in  hand  un- 
finished, the  next  man  having  finished  his  take,  it  is  said 
that  the  first  is  in  the  opening. 

Oregon. — One  of  the  American  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Printing  began  at  Oregon  City  in  1848,  the  Ore- 
gon Spectator  then  being  published.  The  Oregon  Free 
Press  was  issued  in  the  same  place  in  1848  by  Gi'orge  L. 
Curry.  The  total  nimiber  of  publications  in  1850  was  2 ; 
in  1860, 16 ;  in  1870.  85 ;  and  in  1880,  74,  there  being  then 
7  daily  and  67  other  periodicals.  In  1893  there  were  170 
newspapers  in  all,  oi  which  16  w^ere  issued  daily.  The 
principal  towns  in  that  State  in  respect  to  printing  arc 
Portland  and  Salem. 

Oriental  T^P©- — T,etters  cast  for  one  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  such  as  Hebrew,  Svriac  or  Arabic.  These 
facea  cannot  be  procured  in  the  United  States  to  any 
great  extent,  and  printers  must  obtain  their  supplies, 
except  in  Hebrew,  from  England  or  Germany.  If  there 
are  only  a  few  wortls,  they  can  be  drawn  much  larger 
than  needed,  then  photographed  and  a  process  cut  be 
made.  When  estimating  on  the  composition  of  Oriental 
type,  if  the  quantity  is  small  and  there  is  no  expert  in 
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tbe  office,  ten  cents  a  word  to  the  workman  is  not  too 
much  to  be  given,  with  the  customary  employer's  ad- 
vance. Very  likely  even  in  that  case  tlie  latter  will  then 
lose  money. 

Origixial  (8p.).— Copy,  manuscript. 

Orla  (8p.).— Border. 

Orlar  (8p.). — To  put  a  border  around  a  Job,  &c. 

Omaznented. — Ornamented  type  is  that  which 
varies  from  the  regular  fonn  of  Roman  letter,  and  can- 
not be  well  enough  described  to  be  under  a  particular 
head,  as  antique,  Qothic,  script  or  full-face.  It  there- 
fore comprises  a  great  number  of  faces  and  styles,  and 
each  kind  is  known  by  a  particular  number,  as  Orna- 
mented No.  72  or  Ornamented  No.  374.  Many  among 
these  are  veiy  pretty  and  graceful,  but  others  are  mon- 
strosities. Many  varieties  of  ornamented  are,  however, 
known  in  the  specimen-book  of  one  foundiy  under  a 
particular  title,  as  Long  Primer  Comwallis  Condensed 
No.  3,  in  another  as  Gladstone  Condensed,  and  in  a  third 
as  Ornamented  No.  9d9.  Fancy  alone  dictates  these 
names.  Ornamented  type  is  less  desirable  than  other 
Job  type,  and  it  should  be  bought  very  sparingly. 

Orr,  Hector,  an  old  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom 
in  that  city  in  1810.  In  1832  he  became  foreman  of  Isaac 
Ashmead's  composing-room,  and  soon  after  started  in 
business  for  himself  at  227  Arch  street.  He  subsequent- 
ly removed  to  202  Chestnut  street,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  October  2, 1887.  His 
specialty  was  xylographic  printing,  and  almost  his  entire 
trade  was  in  labels  for  druggist-s  and  others.  He  was  a 
very  ready  and  eflfective  speaker,  and  was  much  in  re- 
c^uest  at  public  dinners.  Tlis  memory  was  very  reten- 
tive, and  he  possessed  a  great  fund  of  reminiscence.  In 
1866  and  1867  he  contributed  to  the  Printer's  Circular  of 
Philadelphia  a  series  of  articles  upon  printing  in  that 
city  between  1800  and  1850,  which  were  very  valuable  as 
well  as  very  readable. 

Orthograplij. — The  art  or  practice  of  writing  words 
with  the  proper  letters  accoraing  to  common  usage; 
spelling.  If  ever^  language  had  sutlicient  characters  to 
represent  all  of  its  sounds,  the  spelling  following  the 
pronunciation  and  the  latter  never  vaiymg,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  spelling  of  a  word,  and  any 
child  would  know  how  to  write  correctly.  All  lan- 
guages, however,  change  more  or  less  as  time  passes ; 
there  is  a  difference  in  usage  in  various  parts  of  the  same 
country,  and  still  more  when  two  or  more  nations  speak 
the  same  language;  words  are  taken  from  other  lan- 
guages, remaining  unaltered  or  suffering  little  change ; 
new  words  are  coined  from  tlie  old ;  writers  differ  in 
their  belief  as  to  the  true  sound  or  true  spelling ;  and 
almost  always  the  alphabet  and  the  recognized  combina- 
tions of  the  alphabet  are  insufUcient  to  represent  sounds 
invariably  in  tne  same  way.  It  therefore  results  that  in 
all  highly  cultivated  tongues  there  are  many  words  which 
violate  any  attempt  to  render  sounds  with  accuracy  in 
writing  or  in  print,  and  in  some  languages,  as  English 
and  French,  the  anomalies  are  very  numerous.  In  none 
is  there  any  serious  effort  to  represent  accent.  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Swedish  and  Dan- 
ish in  spelling  follow  the  sound  of  the  voice  with  consid- 
erable accuracy,  which  is  not  tnie  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  a  German  to  tell 
the  spelling  of  a  word  new  to  him  simply  from  follow- 
ing the  sound,  something  which  would  be  impossible  in 
English.  Thus,  in  the  Ime.  *'  though  the  tough  cough 
and  the  hiccough  plough  me  thn)ugh,"  there  are  as  many 
sounds  to  the  conclusion  ougli  as  there  are  words.  Were 
it  possible  to  represent  these  sounds  in  Gknnan  each  word 
would  be  differently  ended,  nearly  as :  "  Tho  thi  tof  caf 
and  thi  hickop  plan  mi  thru."  The  th  and  the  short  u 
do  not  exist  in  German.  The  difference  in  spelling  be- 
tween the  two  languages  shows  that  orthography  is  con- 
ventional.   It  does  not  represent  the  best  spelling  in  any 


language,  but  only  that  which  has  become  customary 
with  a  people. 

English  orthography  is  probably  the  worst  known.  It 
was  not  very  good  among  the  Old  English  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  and  wonls 
have  been  added  from  all  other  languages  ever  since 
without  any  attempt  to  determine  the  principles  upon 
which  they  should  be  admitted.  Manv  original  English 
words  have  altered  their  spelling,  and  with  it  their  pro- 
nunciation. Ask  is  a  diflicult  word  for  most  people  to 
pronounce,  and  many  illiterate  persons  say  ax.  This  is 
really  the  older  fonn,  but  the  spelling  was  altered  and 
two  or  three  centuries  of  reading  and  writing  among  the 
common  people  have  succeeded  in  changing  their  pro- 
nunciation to  correspond  to  the  written  form.  Under 
its  oldest  form,  from  A.  D.  450  until  A.  D.  1066,  English 
addeil  some  Greek,  some  Jjatin  and  some  French  words ; 
in  no  case  entirely  respelling  them.  In  its  second  form, 
from  1066  until  three  centuries  after,  it  added  many 
French  words,  some  Latin  and  a  few  Greek,  as  well  as 
altered  to  a  great  extent  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  use 
at  the  time  when  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  Eng- 
land. The  language  had  in  its  later  years  fewer  gram- 
matical variations  than  previously,  and  those  which  did 
not  remain  markedly  important  were  varied  in  spelling. 
Tet  this  did  not  advance  equally.  Some  forms  were 
changed,  while  others  remained  unchanged.  Thus  in  a 
passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  find  comon  for  came  ; 
thaet  for  that ;  mi  for  now ;  gyt  for  yet ;  haet  for  hight 
(called) ;  st6d  for  stood ;  westig  for  waste ;  betwix  for 
betwixt ;  middel  for  middle,  anaealle  for  all.  The  words 
and,  is,  of  and  on  are  now  spelled  as  then.  In  the  third 
period,  covering  the  next  two  centuries,  many  Italian 
words  were  added,  together  with  others  from  the  sources 
above  noted,  and  since  that  time  thev  have  been  acquired 
from  all  other  languages.  Holland  gave  naval  expres- 
sions, Fmnce  those  of  war  and  cookery,  Italy  of  music 
and  the  fine  arts,  ancient  Rome  those  in  medicine  and 
law,  and  with  Greece  the  terms  of  science  and  abstract 
knowledge.  The  writer  who  introduced  a  foreign  word 
or  coined  a  neologism  spelled  it  as  he  saw  fit,  and  after 
any  word  had  been  much  used  its  spelling  was  very  little 
altered.  The  pronunciation  of  many  has  clianged,  so 
that  we  cjmnot  now  form  any  idea  of  what  was  the  orig- 
imd  pronunciation  of  a  word.  Changes  in  spelling  have 
been  largely  hj  guesswork,  and  not  for  well-settl5i  rea- 
sons. In  ten  Imes  of  a  book  now  open  before  the  writer 
the  following  anomalies  can  be  picked  out:  General 
for  jeneral ;  exhibited  for  egzibit^  ;  language  for  lan- 
gwej ;  struck  for  stnik ;  action  for  akshun ;  speak  for 
spek;  already  for  alredy ;  expressed  for  exprest;  true 
for  tru ;  and  whereas  for  hwaraz.  There  are  many 
others  not  quite  so  striking. 

As  therefore  we  have  no  rule,  and  can  deduce  none, 
we  are  driven  in  our  attempt  to  find  the  true  spelling  of 
a  wonl  from  analogy  with  pronunciation  to  authority. 
We  need  only  to  know  the  usjige  to  determine  what  is 
right.  To  nearly  all  persons  this  means  a  dictionary. 
Few  have  that  acquaintance  with  the  usage  of  the  l)est 
authors  which  will  enable  them  to  decide  even  in  a  few 
cases,  and  professed  scholars  who  have  taken  up  the  study 
of  the  English  language  cannot  remember  the  whole. 
Accordingly  every  printin^-ofHce  and  nearly  every  writer 
or  author  takes  some  dictionary  as  a  guicfe.  Even  the 
weakest  of  them  represents  the  labor  and  knowledge  of 
several  learned  persons.  In  this  country  Webster  hiis 
been  the  chief  authority  for  many  years,  Worcester  being 
his  only  competitor.  There  arc  several  others,  but  none 
have  yet  been  largely  introduce<l.  In  England  the  or- 
thography is  more  stable,  having  been  settled  to  a  great 
extent  by  Dr.  Johnson.  His  lK)ok,  rcvise<i  by  other  schol- 
ars, but  making  little  change  in  spelling  the  words  which 
he  gave,  is  still  the  chief  English  authority.  The  plan 
of  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  give  the  orthography  as  he  found 
it  in  books  printed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Webster  was,  where  he  found  two 
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forms,  to  indicate  that  which  was  preferable,  and  he 
sometimes  changed  established  spellings  in  order  to  re- 
form some  of  the  grossest  abuses.  Subsequent  editors 
of  the  book  now  published  as  Webster's  have  modified 
many  of  his  spellings,  making  them  conform  more  close- 
ly to  the  older  dictionaries.  One  of  his  changes  was  that 
of  dropping  the  k  in  musick,  physick  and  such  words, 
and  this  is  now  followed  in  England.  A  second  was 
dropping  the  u  in  honour,  favour,  labour  and  such 
wonls.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  word  was  derived  by 
the  English  from  Latin,  which  has  no  u  in  such  places, 
and  not  from  Old  French,  which  has  this  letter.  Ap- 
parently the  difference  in  the  custom  in  England  and 
America  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  English  printers 
rarely  spell  such  words  without  the  u,  and  only  one  print- 
ing-office in  the  United  States  spells  with  a  u.  A  third 
difference  between  Webster  and  Johnson  was  in  respect 
to  doubling  the  1  in  such  words  as  traveller.  One  rule 
adopted  by  Webster  was  that  a  final  consonant  should 
not  be  doubled  unless  it  was  in  the  syllable  which  carried 
the  accent.  This  rule  was  accepted  by  Johnson,  but  he 
did  not  fully  carry  it  out.  The  modem  followers  of 
Johnson  say  that  Webster's  method  might  induce  some 
persons  to  say  trave-ler  and  leve-ler  instead  of  trav-el-ler 
and  lev-eMer.  In  regard  to  this  public  opinion  seems  on 
this  class  of  words  to  incline  to  Johnson  and  Worcester. 
In  the  latest  edition  of  Webster  both  spellings  arc  given. 
Where  there  was  a  very  faulty  method  of  spelling  Web- 
ster sometimes  undertook  to  alter  the  orthography  to 
suit  what  he  thought  was  right.  Thus  he  spelled  comp- 
troller controller,  molasses  melasses,  bridegroom  bride- 
^oom,  feather  fether,  and  zinc  zink.  All  of  these  spell- 
mgs,  except  the  first,  have  been  silently  abandoned  by 
his  recent  editors. 

Printing-offices  must  practically  adopt  one  of  these 
dictionaries  as  authority  and  Ciiuse  their  compositors  and 
proof-readers  to  amend  their  work  by  it.  Reliance  upon 
Webster's,  Worcester's  or  the  Century  Dictionary  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  follow^  in  any  other  re- 
spect than  in  regard  to  spelling.  It  cannot  be  an  autlior- 
ity  in  compounding,  for  that  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  the  woras  to  the  whole  sentence.  Division  can  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  to  correspond  to  the  derivation ;  but  in 
regard  to  spelling,  unless  some  lexicon  is  thus  adoptc<l 
as  an  arbiter,  the  proof-reader  or  the  compositor  never 
knows  when  he  is  to  be  overruled.  The  authority  may 
be  an  author  of  whom  he  never  heard.  The  great  num- 
ber of  technical  and  scientific  terms  now  in  use  can  only 
be  assembled  in  a  dictionary,  and  no  printer  can  buy  all 
of  the  special  vocabularies  of  the  language.  This  Dic- 
tionary of  Printing  contains  several  thousand  words 
peculiar  to  the  printing  art ;  electricity  probably  has  as 
many  in  that  calling ;  and  music,  military  science  and 
machinery  arc  a  few  amon^  the  other  occu]|)ations  which 
have  a  large  special  word  list.  For  immediate  reference 
there  is  nothing  except  a  general  dictionary,  although 
special  lexicons  embracing  technical  words  may  exist. 

It  has  long  been  hoped  that  some  reform  would  take 
place  in  English  orthography.  In  Cherokee  a  child  of 
ten  years  of  age  learns  to  read  fluently  in  a  month,  un- 
derstanding what  it  reads ;  and  in  German,  as  before 
said,  there  is  a  pretty  close  agreement  between  sound 
and  spelling.  An  English  person  can  learn  to  read  Ger- 
man aloud  in  three  days  well  enough  for  an  educated 
German  to  imderstand  him,  although  to  the  reader  it 
conveys  no  signification.  Fortunately  that  language 
was  never  much  corrupted  by  foreign  mixtures,  nor  was 
there  much  printing  in  it  when  Luther  fixed  its  standards. 
Since  that  time  its  tendency  has  been  to  simplicity,  al- 
though there  are  still  some  anomalous  forms.  Seyn  and 
many  such  words,  thus  spelled  two  hundred  years  ago, 
changed  naturally  to  sein,  and  of  late  there  have  been 
reformers  who  have  endeavored  to  drop  silent  letters,  as 
the  h  in  theil,  a  part.  The  new  spelling  is  teil.  The 
revised  orthography  has  been  taken  up  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but,  judged  from  an  American  standpomt,  Uie 
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chan^  seems  little,  and  most  of  the  German  works  now 
published  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  pay  no  attention  to  the  new  theory. 
French  orthography  has  much  altered  since  the  time  of 
Rabelais,  but  it  is  still  chaotic.  Many  words  have  been 
changed  within  a  century.  Holland  affords  the  only  in- 
stance known  of  a  real  change  in  orthography  accom- 
plished in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  goyemment  ninety 
years  ago  commanded  the  new  spelling  to  be  used  in  the 
schools,  the  public  offices  and  the  anny  and  navy,  and  it 
soon  superseded  the  old.  Yet  the  differences,  aithoueh 
considerable,  do  not  appear  so  in  comparison  with  ue 
whole  number  of  worda  in  the  language.  It  had  before 
that  an  orthography  which  would  seem  to  our  spelling 
reformers  as  more  phonetic  than  anything  of  which  they 
could  dream.  An  example  is  given  from  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Luke,  the  old  ex- 
tract being  that  of  Dort  in  lOSP?  and  the  new  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  present  day  : 

Old. — 1.  Ende  opsiende  sagh  hy  de  rijke  hare  gaven 
in  de  schatkiste  werpen. 

2.  Ende  hy  sagh  oock  een  seker  arme  weduwe  twee 
kleyue  penninghskens  daer  in  werpen. 

8.  Ende  hy  seyde:  Waerlick  ick  segge  u,  dat  dese 
arme  weduwe  meer  dan  alle  heeft  in  geworpen. 

4.  Want  die  alle  hebben  van  haven  overvloet  gewor- 
pen tot  de  gaven  Godts ;  maer  dese  heeft  van  haer  ge- 
breck  alle  den  leeftocht  die  sy  hadde  daer  in  geworpen. 

New. — 1.  En  opziende,  zag  hij  de  riken  hunne  gaven 
in  de  schatkist  werpen. 

2.  En  hij  zag  ook  eeue  zekere  arme  weduwe  twee 
kleine  penningen  daarin  werpen. 

8.  En  hij  zeide :  Waarlijk  ik  zegge  u,  dat  deze  arme 
weduwe  meer  dan  alien  heeft  in  geworpen. 

4.  Want  die  alien  hebben  van  hunnen  overvloed  ge- 
worpen tot  de  gaven  Gods ;  maar  deze  heeft  van  haar 
gebrck  al  den  leeftogt,  dien  zij  had,  daarin  geworpen. 

For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cliange  the  spelling  of  English  in  some  particu- 
lars, so  as  to  render  it  more  philosophical.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  has  advocated  the  new  fashion,  and  it  has  been 
followed  in  this  by  perhaps  a  hundred  other  newspapers. 
The  new  orthography  has  received  the  sanction  of  several 
learned  bodies,  and  the  proposed  amendments  seem  to  be 
sensible,  considered  by  themselves.  The  changes  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Drop  ue  at  the  end  of  words  like  dialogue,  cata- 
logue, &o.,  where  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus 
spell  demagog,  epilog,  synagog,  &c.  When  the  preced- 
ing vowel  IS  long,  as  in  prorogue,  vogue,  disembogue, 
retain  final  letters  as  at  present. 

2.  Drop  final  e  in  such  words  as  definite,  infinite, 
favorite,  &c.,  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus 
spell  opposit,  preterit,  hypocrit,  requisit,  &c.  When  the 
preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  polite,  finite,  unite,  &c.. 
retain  present  forms  unchanged. 

3.  Drop  final  tc  in  words  like  quartette,  coquette, 
cigarette,  &c.  Thus  spell  cigaret,  reset,  epaulet,  vedet, 
gazet,  &c. 

4.  Drop  final  me  in  words  like  programme.  Thus 
spell  program,  orifiam,  gram,  &c. 

5.  Change  ph  to  f  in  words  like  phantom,  telegraph, 
phase,  &c.  Thus  spell  alfabet,  paragraf ,  filosofy,  fonetic, 
lotograf,  &c. 

6.  Substitute  e  for  the  diphthongs  se  and  oe  when  they 
have  the  sound  of  tliat  letter.  Thus  spell  eolian,  esthetic, 
diarrhea,  subpena,  esofagus,  atheneum,  &c. 

N.  B. — No  change  in  proper  names. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  change  will  ever  be  effected. 
Compamtively  few  words  are  altered,  and  if  English  or- 
thography is  ever  to  be  made  sensible  another  reforma- 
tion must  begin  when  this  is  accomplished,  and  after 
that  another,  and  so  on  to  the  end.    The  language  all 
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the  while  would  be  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  old  per- 
sons could  never  be  sure  of  their  orthography  Scarcely 
one  word  in  ten  is  now  spelled  as  pronounced,  and  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  orthography  of  the  tongue  five 
hundred  words  at  a  time  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred 
thousand  would  seem  to  be  a  very  curious  way  of  attain- 
ing the  required  end.  Webster's  orthography  has  nwde 
no  headway  in  England ;  savour  and  honour  still  have  the 
unnecessary  u,  although  condenmed  by  all  philologists 
there  as  well  as  here,  and  probably  not  twenty  well- 
known  words  have  been  clianged  in  spelling  in  the 
mother  country  since  the  year  1810.  No  sensible  man 
will  attach  much  importance  to  the  claim  that  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  is  shown  by  the  spelling,  as  many 
words  have  been  altered  in  deference  to  a  false  origin, 
and  others  indicate  no  derivation  at  all.  Children  and 
illiterate  persons  could  learn  to  read  much  more  easily, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  uncommon  words  could  be 
indicated  so  that  any  one  would  know  the  proper  way. 
There  is,  however,  too  great  an  inertia  to  overcome,  and 
there  are  too  mafty  persons  to  be  consulted  who  would 
themselves  derive  no  advantage  from  a  new  spelling. 
Books  are  written  for  those  who  can  already  rejid  with 
ease.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  old  spelling ;  the  new 
form  sooms  undulv  familiar.  Highly  eilucated  persons 
will  dislike  it,  as  hi^lilv  educated  Englishmen  dislike  the 
spelling  of  words  like  labor  and  favor.  If  no  more  than 
the  rules  of  the  Philologiail  Association  were  followed 
it  would  be  di(Bcult  to  develop  interest  enough  to  have 
them  a^loptcd ;  if  a  complete  change  were  to  be  made 
many  vested  interests  would  be  affected.  The  new  or- 
thography would  be  offensive  to  all  who  had  learned 
to  spell  in  a  prior  generation.  Compare  the  following, 
which  has  the  lon^  vowels  doubled,  the  short  ones  re- 
maining us  now,  with  the  present  orthography : 
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Thow  hipoocrit,  furst  kast  owt  thee  beem  owt  of 
thiin  oon  ii,  and  then  shalt  thow  see  cleerli  tu  kast  owt 
thee  moot  owt  ov  thii  bruthur's  ii." 

Even  this  is  to  a  considerable  extent  imperfect,  as  char- 
acters are  nee<led  for  th  and  other  sounds.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  newspaper  which  aims  at  a  general  circula- 
tion would  invite  ridicule  by  printing  its  paragraphs  in 
this  way,  or  having  half  of  the  changes.  Neither  would 
books  intended  to  be  read  by  any  except  scholars  be  pub- 
lished in  this  form  of  orthography.  Book  pubUshera 
would  oppose  a  new  orthography,  because  it  would  di- 
minish the  sales  of  their  books  for  yeara;  newspaper 
{)ublishers,  because  their  journals  would  have  less  circu- 
ation  ;  and  printers,  because  their  compositors  would  de- 
mand increased  pay  and  their  proof-readers  would  take 
more  time.  All  fonts  must  be  sorted  up  anew.  We  now 
know  that  where  e  occurs  three  times  in  the  lower  case 
n  is  found  twice  and  u  once ;  but  no  one  could  tell  us 
in  what  proportions  they  would  run  with  an  amended 
orthography,  independently  of  the  new  characters,  such 
as  oo,  the  two  th's  and  the  diphthongs,  which  must  be 
bought.  It  probably  would  require  20  per  cent,  more 
of  the  alphabetical  sorts  to  make  the  font  run  out  even. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  change  will 
ever  he  seriously  contemplated.  The  sluggishness  and 
the  im willingness  of  the  trade  to  change  are  very  remark- 
able. Even  to  this  day  v  and  j  come  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet,  because  two  forms  of  i  and  u  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  when  printing  was  invented,  and  in  England  the 
figures  are  yet  at  the  top  of  the  capital  case,  because  such 
was  the  usage  two  centuries  ago.  Colleges  and  school- 
masters are  lending  this  reform  very  little  aid,  and  edit- 
ors, reporters  and  authors  have  no  desire  to  change.  The 
movement  comes  from  a  few  well-educated  persons,  and 
has  awakened  no  response  elsewhere. 

The  most  common  rules  for  the  English  orthography 
of  the  present  day  are  those  which  were  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  nearly  a  centurv  and  a  half  ago, 
and  even  they  are  not  strictly  followed,  anywhere.  Each 
writer  and  each  dictionary  maker  thinks  himself  at 


liberty  to  vary  somewhat.    As  stated  by  Savage  these 
rules  are : 

I. — Monosyllables  ending  with  f,  1  or  s,  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant ;  as  staff,  mill, 
pass,  &c.  The  only  exceptions  are  of,  is,  as,  has,  was, 
yes,  liis,  thus,  this  and  us. 

II. — Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  except 
f,  1  or  s,  and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double 
the  final  consonant ;  excepting  only  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg^ 
odd,  err,  inn,  burr,  purr  and  buzz. 

III. — Words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
form  the  plural  of  noims,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal 
nouns,  past  participles,  comparatives  and  superlatives 
by  changing  y  into  i ;  as  spy,  spies ;  I  carry,  thou  car- 
riest ;  he  carrieth  or  carries ;  carrier,  carried ;  happier, 
happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ing  retains  the  y  that  i  may 
not  be  doubled ;  as  carry,  carrying ;  bury,  burying,  &c. 

But  y,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the 
above,  is  not  changed ;  as  boy,  bovs ;  I  cloy,  he  cloys, 
cloyed,  «Skc. ;  except  in  lay,  pay  and  say,  from  which  are 
formed  hiid,  paid  and  said,  ana  their  compounds,  unlaid, 
unpaid,  unsaid. 

IV. — Words  endine  with  y.  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
upon  assuming  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  commonly  change  y  into  i ;  as  happy,  happi- 
ly, happiness.  But  when  y  is  preceded  bv  a  vowel  it  is 
very  rarely  changed  in  the  additional  syllable ;  as  coy, 
coyly;  boy,  boyish,  boyhood;  annoy,  annoyance,  an- 
noywi ;  ioy,  jovless.  Joyful,  &c. 

V. — Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  ending  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  that  consonant  when  they  take  an- 
other syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as  wit,  witty  ; 
thin,  thinnish;  to  abet,  an  abettor;  begin,  beginner; 
but  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single ;  as  toil, 
toiling ;  offer,  offering ;  maid,  maiden,  &c. 

VI. — Words  ending  with  any  double  letter,  except  1, 
and  taking  ness,  less,  ly  or  ful  after  them,  preserve  the 
letter  double ;  as  harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly, 
stiffly,  successful,  distressful,  &c.  The  remainder  of  this 
rule,  as  given  by  Savage,  is  not  generally  followed  in 
America.  He  writes  fulness,  skilfiu,  while  we  write  full- 
ness, skillful.  He  gives  two  other  examples,  skilless  and 
fully.  The  former  word  is  never  heard  or  written,  and 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  other,  comes  under  a  rule  not 
given  by  him,  that  three  identical  lettera  cannot  come 
after  each  other,  except  in  the  possessive  case,  when  we 
can  sjiy  Voss's  lexicon,  Ross's  property. 

VII. — Ness,  less,  ly  and  ful  added  to  words  ending 
with  silent  e  do  not  cut  it  off;  as  paleness,  guileless, 
closely,  peaceful,  lovely,  except  in  a  few  words,  as  duly, 
truly,  awful. 

VIII. — Ment  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e 
generally  preserves  the  e  from  elision ;  as  abatement, 
chastisement,  incitement,  &c.  The  words  judgment, 
abridgment,  acknowledgment  are  deviations  from  the 
rule.  Like  other  terminations  it  changes  y  into  i  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant;  as  accompany,  accompani- 
ment ;  merry,  merriment. 

IX. — Able  and  ible  when  incorporated  into  words 
ending  with  silent  e  almost  always  cut  it  off ;  as  blame, 
blamable;  cure,  curable;  sense,  sensible,  &c. ;  but  if  cor 
g  soft  comes  before  e  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then 
preserved  in  words  compounded  with  able ;  as  change, 
changeable ;  peace,  peaceable,  «&c. 

X. — When  ing  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  with 
silent  e  the  e  is  almost  universally  omitted :  as  place, 
placing ;  lodge,  lodging ;  slave,  slavish ;  prude,  prudish. 

XI. — Words  taken  into  composition  often  drop  those 
letters  which  are  superfluous  in  their  simples,  as  handful 
and  withal. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formetl  by 
adding  s  to  tlie  singular ;  }is  dove,  doves ;  face,  faces ; 
thought,  thoughts.    But  when  the  substantive  singular 
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ends  in  x,  ch  soft,  sh,  as  or  s  we  add  es  in  the  plural ;  as 
box,  boxes ;  church,  churches ;  lash,  lashes ;  kiss,  kisses. 
If  the  singular  ends  in  ch  hard  the  plural  is  formed  by  s 
alone ;  as  monarch,  monarchs ;  distich,  distichs.  Nouns 
which  end  in  o  sometimes  have  es  added  in  the  plural ; 
as  cargo,  cargoes ;  echo,  e(;hoes ;  hero,  heroes ;  volcano, 
volcanoes ;  negro,  negroes ;  potato,  potatoes ;  manifesto, 
manifestoes ;  wo,  woes ;  but  sometimes  they  are  spelled 
cargos,  echos,  heros,  volcanos,  negros,  potatos  and  mani- 
festos. To4ay  wo  is  rarely  used.  It  is  nearly  always 
spelled  woe,  and  forms  its  plural  woes.  The  following 
are  never  spelled  with  an  e  before  the  s :  Folios,  juntos, 
nuncios,  punctilios. 

Nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe  are  rendered  plural  by  the 
change  of  these  terminations  to  ves  when  there  is  the 
accompanying  change  of  sound :  as  loaf,  loaves ;  half, 
halves :  wife,  wives.  Those  in  which  the  sound  is  not 
changed  do  not  change  the  spelling,  except  to  add  s; 
as  grief,  griefs;  relief,  reliefs;  reproof,  reproofs.  But 
some  form  two  plurals  and  arc  pronounced  differently  ; 
as  staff,  staffs,  or  staves. 

Nouns  which  have  y  in  the  singular,  with  no  other 
vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  ctiange  it  into  ies  in  the 
plural ;  as  beauty,  beauties ;  fly,  flies ;  but  tlie  y  is  not 
changed  where  there  is  another  vowel  in  the  same  syl- 
lable ;  as  key,  keys ;  delay,  delays ;  whiskey,  whiskeys ; 
monkey,  monkeys ;  attorney,  attorneys. 

Proper  nouns  become  pluralized  by  adding  s ;  as  Cic- 
ero, Ciceros ;  Bruce,  Bruces ;  Mackay,  Mackays ;  Day, 
Days.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  take  their  plural  by 
adding  an  apostrophe  with  the  letter  s ;  as  A's,  B's  and 
C's ;  mind  your  p's  and  q's. 

Some  words  follow  an  old  plural,  either  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  originating  in  the  transition  time 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as 
oxen,  children,  men,  aldermen,  geese,  teeth.  Lists  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  larger  grammars,  as  well  as 
the  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages;  as  cherubim,  indices,  eflluvia,  magi,  meta- 
morphoses. Many  of  these  have  both  regular  and  irreg- 
ular plurals.  As  examples  may  be  given  criterions, 
critena ;  media,  mediums ;  memoranda,  memorandums. 
Sometimes  there  are  differences  of  meaning  between  the 
two,  as  in  indices  and  indexes. 

In  Scotch  orthoCTJiphy  a  is  frequently  ustd  for  o ;  as 
aith  for  oath,  ane  For  one,  twa  for  two,  name  for  home. 

Qu  is  in  Scotch  generally  substituted  for  w  ;  as  quha 
for  who,  quhair  for  where,  quhilk  for  which.  U  is  often 
substituted  for  the  Englisli  oo,  as  guid  or  gude  for  good, 
stude  for  stood. 

In  dialect  stories,  now  very  common,  an  effort  is  made 
to  represent  the  words  which  vary  from  the  ordinarv  pro- 
nunciation as  phonetically  as  the  English  letters  will  per- 
mit it  to  be  done.  Elisions  are  shown  by  apostrophes, 
accented  syllables  are  sometimes  indicated  b^  an  acute 
vowel,  ana  two  dots  over  a  letttT  indicate  a  dineresis.  It 
is  wrong,  however,  in  either  dialect  stories  or  poems  or 
any  other  matter  to  create  a  new  spelling  simply  because 
many  of  the  other  words  are  altered,  although  the  pro- 
nunciation remains  unchanged.  In  the  following  several 
words  are  wrong : 

**  Wall,  I  swaow,"  sed  he ;  "  I'd  a  bin  a  fyule  to  do 
sich  a  thing.'' 

Sed  is  here  misused  for  said,  and  bin  for  been.  The 
latter  was  Hawthorne's  shibboleth  to  tell  whether  a  man 
who  applied  to  him  for  aid  when  he  was  consul  at  Liver- 
pool wiis  a  fellow-countryman.  All  Americans  who  pnv 
nounce  English  correctly  say  sed  and  bin.  and  spell  sjiid 
and  been.  Much  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  authors. 
A  misspelling  occasionally  seen  is  to  insert  a  capital  let- 
ter in  the  centre  of  a  man's  surname,  as  BoDine,  AtLee, 
GaNun.  These  thret^  are  actual  examples,  but  the  rea- 
soning upon  which  they  are  supported  is  indefensible. 
A  capital  cannot  be  uschI  in  the  centre  of  a  wonl.  In  the 
cases  of  MacLcan,  YanAartsdaalen,  DcBaim  or  O'Neill, 
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these  are  really  two  separate  words,  !n  which  the  space 
may  or  may  not  be  left  out.  Custom  has  sanctioned  this 
spelling,  and  not  the  other.  Greek  and  Latin  propr 
names  must  follow  copy,  whether  Perikles  or  Pericles, 
Caesar  or  Ctrsar.  Some  of  the  reformed  Greek  spellings 
appear  very  repulsive  to  the  eye,  accustomed  as  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  have  been  for  centuries  to  have  a 
conventional  form.  There  are  also  exact  transliterations 
of  East  Indian  words  and  of  Early  English  proper  names. 

Foreign  place  names  are  generally  determined  by  a 
reference  to  a  good  gazetteer,  but  as  many  of  them  are 
almost  unknown  it  has  genemlly  been  the  custom  to  let 
the  spelling  of  minor  localities  be  decided  by  the  copy. 
The  printer  cannot  be  expected  to  have  works  minute 
enough  to  verify  all  of  them.  Of  some  there  has  never 
been  a  determination  of  the  true  form,  even  among  those 
resident  near  the  place  and  best  qualifled  to  judge.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  is  a  strait  call^  Hell 
Gate  and  Hurl  Gate ;  in  New  Hampshire  is  a  mountain 
known  as  Moose  Hillock  or  Moosilauke.  and  in  Western 
New  York  is  a  village  which  has  now  been  settled  for 
over  a  hundred  years  and  of  which  the  name  is  spelled 
Skoyz,  Scawace,  Schoys  and  twenty  other  ways.  No 
printer  can  decide  these  things.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment lately  appointed  a  commission  to  determine  the 
spelling  of  geographical  names,  which  will  settle  many 
of  them. 

Quottitions  from  foreign  languages  must  follow  copy, 
except  in  oflices  where  these  languages  are  made  a  spe- 
cialty. A  proof-reader  should  have  a  moderate  acquaint- 
ance  with  Jjatin,  German  and  French,  but  it  need  not  be 
very  profound.  So  far  as  foreign  phrases  or  words  are 
given  in  dictionaries,  he  should  correct  the  i>roof  to  con- 
form to  them  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  an  English 
proof-reader  to  know  that  veult  is  an  old  form  in  French 
lor  veut,  or  that  there  is  another  word  in  Latin  for  horse 
besides  equus.  Neither  can  accents  be  provided  for  all 
foreign  tongues.  Some  have  a  dot  under  certain  letters, 
as  under  z  in  Hindustanee ;  others  a  curve  over  the  e,  as 
in  Eskimo,  and  others  a  stroke  across  the  lower  bar  of 
a  p,  as  in  Mayan.  In  books  where  these  are  necessary 
the  editor  must  be  tlie  authority  for  their  use. 

OrtografLa  (Ital.  tmd  Sp.). — Orthography. 

6tGP  (Fr.).— To  take  away. 

Ounce  Mark. — A  medical  sign,  thus :  3  . 

Out. — A  compositor  is  said  to  be  out  when  he  has  com 
posed  all  of  his  copy.  An  out  is  also  a  word  or  number 
of  words  omitte<l  while  setting.  This  is  very  frequent 
with  some  compositors,  but  the  habit  can  be  overcome 
by  attention  and  by  reading  the  lines  as  they  are  com- 
posed. 

Out  of  Boards. — Wlien  a  volume  is  cut  before  the 
boards  arc  affixed  it  is  done  out  of  boards.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  conunon  work  is  done  out  of  boards. 

Out  of  Condition. — Printing  rollers  not  in  good 
order  for  working. 

Out  of  Copy. — When  a  compositor  has  finished  his 
portion  of  copy,  or  the  whole  of  the  copy  in  hand  is 
finished. 

Out  of  His  Time. — An  apprentice  who  has  com- 
pleted his  indentured  term  is  thus  described. 

Out  of  Letter. — When  type  is  all  usetl  up. 

Out  of  Register. — A  sheet  is  out  of  register  when 
the  pages  do  not  back  accurately  upon  each  other.  This 
defect  comes  largely,  when  the  workman  knows  his  busi- 
ness, from  the  fact  that  wood  is  used  for  the  interior  fur- 
niture of  the  forms.  This  contracts,  swells  and  wari)s 
continually.  When  this  is  the  case  nothing  om  be  done 
except  to  rectify  it  by  changing  pieces,  by  enlarging  and 
diminishing  them,  and  by  inserting  or  taking  out  leads. 
A  good  device,  when  a  form  must  be  very  exact  and 
there  is  enough  work  to  justify  it,  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
brass  like  a  column  rule  and  cut  out  where  the  pages 
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should  come.  This  is  set  directly  over  the  pages.  If 
they  are  the  least  out  of  register  the  hollows  will  not 
take  in  the  pages,  and  tlie  projections  cannot  enter  the 
gutters.  Another  one  going  the  long  way  will  insure 
accuracy  in  length.  Had  register  sometimes  results 
when  the  forms  are  not  properly  locked  up.  The  forms 
may  lift  and  still  be  skewing. 

Out  of  Sorts. — When  a  certain  letter  has  been  set 
out,  the  case  having  no  more,  the  compositor  is  said  to 
be  out  of  sorts. 

Out  of  Truth. — When  a  book  is  not  cut  square. 

Out  of  Use. — When  type  or  other  material  has  been 
unemployed  for  a  long  time. 

Out  Page. — The  first  or  signature  page  of  a  sheet. 

Outer  Form. — The  form  containing  the  first  page 
of  a  book,  the  corresponding  page  on  the  next  signa- 
ture, and  so  on. 

Outer  IV^npan. — The  larger  tympan,  into  which 
the  inner  one  fits. 

Ontside  Reams. — Reams  of  paper  made  up  entirely 
of  outside  or  damaged  sheets. 

Outsides. — The  top  or  bottom  sheets  of  a  ream,  often 
damaged  and  called  retn?c.  Probably  from  the  French 
retiree,  or  withdrawn  ;  the  sheets  not  up  to  the  standard. 

Ovals. — Borders  or  frames  oval  in  form,  made  of 
brass. 

Overlay. — 1.  To  secure  proper  effects  in  printing  by 
me:ins  of  graduated  impression  between  the  impressing 
surface  and  the  sheet,  usmg  different  thicknesses  of  paper 
for  that  purpose.  2.  The  sheet,  piece  of  paper  or  pieces 
of  paper  placed  between  the  form  and  impression  surface 
to  secure  a  graduated  impression.  This  overlav  mav 
either  be  a  small  piece  of  paper  anywhere  upon  the  cyl- 
inder or  tympan,  or  it  may  be  elaborate,  macle  of  several 
thicknesses  of  paper,  and  intended  to  bring  out  the  vari- 
ous effects  of  wood-cuts.  In  most  New  York  offices  the 
former,  or  simple  work,  is  known  as  patching,  and  in 
thcjie  offices  the  word  overlay  is  restricted  to  the  care- 
fully considered  and  prepaR^l  combination  used  with 
wood  engravings.  The  term  overlay  is  also  loosely  but 
inaccurately  given  to  the  additional  sheets  of  paper  or 
other  substances  intended  to  increase  or  to  soften  the  pres- 
sure everywhere.  These  are  really  blankets.  The  press- 
man when  he  lays  his  form  upon  the  press  has  perhaps  in 
one  place  some  very  open  matter,  with  many  leads  and 
manv  break-lines ;  in  another  there  is  solid  matter ;  in  a 
tliini  there  is  a  wood  engraving,  with  many  black  places, 
and  in  a  fourth  is  an  outline  engniving.  Should  there 
be  an  eqwil  pressure  eveiy  where  the  open  matter  would 
indent  the  paper ;  it  would  look  too  black,  and  possibly 
would  be  crushed.  This  would  also  happen  with  the 
outline  engraving,  while  the  wood-cut,  with  many  solids 
and  requiring  much  ink,  would  be  insufficiently  provided 
with  the  latter  and  would  present  a  gniy  appearance. 
The  art  of  the  pressman  is  to  apply  pressure  to  each 
place  as  it  shall  be  uewled,  so  that  the  part  which  re- 
quires much  color  and  much  impression  shall  get  it,  and 
that  which  needs  little  shall  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the 
pressure.  If  the  form  is  all  of  type  the  problem  is  com- 
paratively easy,  although  it  takes  much  experience  to 
judge  as  to  inequalities  and  the  amount  of  patching  re- 
quiretl ;  but  if  there  are  cuts  of  different  kinds,  inter- 
mixed with  type,  the  problem  is  very  difficult,  and  in 
addition  to  much  expenence  and  manipulative  skill  calls 
for  an  artistic  eye,  so  as  to  perceive  the  tine  points  of 
the  engraving  and  to  judge  whether  an  increase  of  ink 
and  pn^ssure  in  any  one  ])lace  will  enhance  its  clearness 
or  its  beauty.  Those  who  follow  this  bnmcli  of  the  art 
should  accustom  themselves  to  the  examination  of  en- 
gravings and  paintings,  so  as  to  see  how  great  artists 
have  accomplished  their  work.  The  eye  must  be  edu- 
cated in  onler  to  judge  effects.  This  is  best  attained  by 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  printing  of  wood  eugniviugs  as 


practiced  in  good  offices,  using  this  term  as  including  all 
xylographic  work,  including  process  cuts. 

When  the  form  is  first  put  on  the  press  it  must  be 
made  perfectly  level.  Pieces  of  paper  are  pasted  beneath 
the  plates  or  cuts,  if  they  happen  to  be  low,  in  order  to 
raise  tliem  to  the  proper  height.  Cuts  which  are  too  high 
must  be  shaved  down. 

After  the  underlay  is  completed  and  register  is  made 
a  tight  sheet  is  drawn  on  the  cylinder  and  a  few  waste 
sheets  are  run  through  the  press  to  obtain  a  steady  im- 
pression, after  which  the  impression  is  pulled  on  the 
tight  sheet  or  packing  on  the  cylinder.  The  cut  over- 
lay is  then  pasted  on  the  packing  in  the  most  exact  posi- 
tion, for  unless  this  is  done  accurately  the  cut  overlay  is 
rendered  ineffective  in  producing  the  results  sought. 
The  making  ready  then  begins.  The  cylinder  of  every 
press,  if  properly  set,  carries  for  making  read^  between 
seven  and  eight  slieets,  which,  when  in  position  on  the 
cylinder,  must  be  even  with  the  cvlinder-oearers ;  other- 
wise the  cylinder  and  the  bed  will  not  travel  at  the  same 
speed,  a  requirement  indispensable  for  gooii  register. 
The  first  sheet  is  then  pulled,  and  the  parts  which  ap- 
pear heavy  are  cut  out  and  the  lighter  parts  are  patched 
with  manilla  paiHjr  as  may  be  required.  When  this  sheet 
is  cut  away  and  patched  it  is  put  on  the  cylinder,  and  a 
second  sheet,  on  which  there  is  less  patching  up  to  be 
done  than  on  the  first,  is  then  pullcMl.  This  second  sheet 
is  next  prepared  in  like  manner  and  put  on  the  cylinder, 
after  which  the  third  and  final  sheeta,  on  which  the  mark- 
ing out  and  patching  up  are  of  the  most  delicate  charac- 
ter, are  manipulated  similarly  to  the  first  and  second 
sheets.    This  completes  the  making  ready  of  the  form. 

A  cut  overLiy  differs  from  patching  by  the  greater 
CAre  and  elaboration  in  its  preparation,  and  bv  the  fact 
that  the  overlay  is  prepared  as  far  as  possible  bi'fore  the 
form  goes  to  press.  When  a  cut  for  which  an  overiay 
is  to  be  made  is  received  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pressman  and  is  then  placed  on  a  hand-press,  where  a 
number  of  different  proofs  are  taken  on  different  thick- 
nesses of  paper,  say  mnn  five  to  seven.  The  proofs  are 
then  laid  out  for  the  ink  to  dry.  The  overlays  are  cut 
from  these  sheets.  Sometimes  tlie  overlay-cutter  will 
work  with  an  artist's  proof  before  him  to  guide  him  in 
making  his  overlays,  but  as  a  genend  thing  an  experi- 
enced man  does  not  use  any  model.  It  takes  at  times 
from  three  to  five  sheets,  besides  a  foundation  sheet  or 
covering  sheet.  Great  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
cutting  out  from  the  slieets  and  also  in  pasting  together 
the  overlays  thus  obtained. 

In  really  artistic  work,  such  for  instance  Jis  Cole's  re- 
productions of  paintings  hw  the  old  masters,  a  proof  is 
taken  by  the  artist  himself  or  by  a  man  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  proving  wood-cuts  for  artists  and  the  trade. 
By  delicate  manipulation  and  by  putting  a  little  more 
pressure  here  or  there  the  engraving  is  shown  in  a  state 
which  QAiii  hanlly  be  rivaled  by  the  printer,  except  as  to 
the  full  blacks.  There  he  has  something  of  an  advan- 
tage, as  his  machine  is  stronger.  Should  the  ])n>ssman 
have  one  of  these  proofs  to  look  at  he  is  able  to  asc(;rtain 
what  results  he  ought  to  attain,  and  can  make  an  effort 
in  that  direction ;  but  generally  he  has  only  the  block 
or  plate,  and  must  experiment  with  that.  Experienced 
men  are  able  to  obtain  exceedingly  good  results,  when 
the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  what  the  engraver  intend- 
ed are  considered.  As  a  rule  the  cuts  require  much  pres- 
sure, but  from  this  the  light  portions  are  excluded.  The 
cutting  is  done  w^ith  a  knife,  variously  formed,  but  fre- 
quently like  that  of  a  shoemaker.  The  end  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  wide  V,  and  is  so  made  that  the  blade  can  cut 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Others  are  very  similar  to 
the  erasers  used  by  bookkeepers,  but  all  have  a  point  and 
two  cutting  eilges.  In  cutting  the  blade  does  not  go 
perpendicularly  through,  but  sbmtingly,  so  that  there  is 
no  sudden  break  off  of  the  pajier.  Some  pn'ssmen  on 
some  paper  tt»ar  the  edges.  As  one  i)roof  is  cut  the  i)art 
or  parts  retained  are  added  to  the  overlay,  each  in  its 
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exact  place,  line  matching  line.  A  failure  in  this  respect 
destroys  the  entire  value  of  the  overlay.  The  paste  is 
common  bookbinder's  paste,  rather  stiff.  Many  press- 
men dab  a  small  quantity  on  the  left  hand,  at  its  back, 
just  where  the  thumb  joins  on,  and  use  the  forefinger  of 
the  other  hand  to  put  on  the  requisite  amount  of  paste. 
If  too  much  is  used  it  gushes  out  at  the  side  when  pres- 
sure is  applied,  and  is  too  long  in  drying.  By  adding  in 
certain  traces  and  taking  away  in  others  the  cut  overlay 
is  at  length  completed  and  is  aflSxed  to  the  foundation 
sheet.  If  the  engraving  is  of  great  variety  and  of  high 
merit  the  work  is  not  then  completed.  It  will  be  foimd 
that  it  is  necessary  here  and  there  to  relieve  the  pressure, 
and  occasionally  more  must  be  added. 

Experienced  men  in  very  delicate  cases  sometimes  use 
the  very  finest  and  thinnest  of  tissue  paper  rubbed  down 
at  its  edges.  When  an  overlay  of  orainarily  thick  paper 
is  put  upon  one  part  of  an  engraving  its  thickness  to 
some  extent  relieves  the  pressure  upon  the  part  next  to  it, 
and  that  must  be  reinforced.  Aj^in,  tlie  part  next  to  a 
blank  has  an  undue  pressure,  which  must  be  relieved  by 
cutting  away  or  scraping  down  the  sheet  directly  above 
it.  It  is  a  very  easy  thin?  to  crush  a  tender  line.  An 
engraving  should  not  all  be  printed  in  a  uniform,  gray 
hue.  This  may  do  well  enough  for  a  background  or  a 
sky,  but  in  engravings  some  parts  are  or  should  be 
charged  with  color,  some  having  a  considerable  amount 
and  others  very  little.  Parts  will  be  completely  blank. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  apply  pressure  wherever  the 
darkest  color  is  to  come,  and  to  take  away  nearly  the 
whole  where  there  is  to  be  a  light  spot,  accentuating  and 
heightening  the  contrast.  Type  must  be  printed  of  ex- 
actly an  even  color  throughout,  no  matter  how  many  or 
how  few  the  engravings  scattered  through  it.  Specimens 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  sheet  to  compare  with  sub- 
sequent ones,  so  that  exactly  the  riglit  color  maybe  pre- 
served ;  and  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  vary.  Neither 
must  the  edge  of  the  type  near  a  cut  be  either  faint  or 
heavy.  After  all  the  overlaying  is  done  the  last  sheet 
is  drawn  smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  cylinder,  and  the 
form  is  ready  for  printing. 

Card  overlaying  is  us«i  upon  illustrated  papers  and 
other  work  where  much  pressure  and  much  ink  must  be 
had  in  particular  cases,  other  parts  being  graduated 
down,  although  there  is  hardly  enough  time  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  work  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  sheet  of  three, 
four  or  five  ply  cardboard  is  affixed  to  the  packing.  The 
different  results  are  obtained  by  the  varying  thickness  of 
this  board.  Where  it  Ls  not  cut  away  at  all  is  the  fullest 
black ;  where  one  thickness  is  cut  out  the  ordinary  black 
is  shown ;  when  two  are  cut  out  the  ordinary  middle 
groimd  is  left ;  but  when  more  is  detached  the  blanks 
or  light  spots  are  seen.  This  method  admits  of  great 
quickness,  and  when  an  error  has  been  committed  a  little 
patching  can  also  be  resorted  to. 

Both  imderlaying  and  overlaying  seem  to  have  been 
known  many  years  ago  ;  but  the  modem  method  of  con- 
sidering them  of  great  importance  was  plainly  a  lon^ 
while  in  coming  to  maturity.  Very  little  overlay  is  visi- 
ble in  the  Penny  Magazine  or  in  similar  work  of  the 
decade  between  1830  and  1840,  and  an  early  New  York 
price-list  asks  for  tlie  pressman  on  cut-work  only  six  and 
a  quarter  cents  a  token  extra  pay,  thus  showing  that 
there  was  very  little  time  occupied  in  making  ready. 
Adams,  the  engraver,  who  undertook  in  1842  to  get  out 
an  illustrated  Bible  for  the  Harpers,  was  the  first  who 
spent  much  time  in  making  ready.  Since  that  time 
more  and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter. 
Alvord,  a  New  York  printer,  who  m  his  day,  between 
1844  and  1870,  had  a  great  reputation,  had  a  number  of 
safes  full  of  overlays  which  he  had  saved  after  using 
once,  expecting  to  use  them  again.  The  introduction 
of  dry  printing  and  of  surfaced  papers  enabled  great  ad- 
vances to  be  made  in  presswork,  and  with  each  advance 
a  more  perfect  make-ready  became  necessary.  The  chief 
illustrated  magazines  now  require  four  days  to  get  ready 
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a  form  when  largely  illustrated  with  the  best  engravings ; 
minor  magazines  take  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half.  The 
time  that  the  press  is  stopped  on  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  overlays  should  properly  be  charged  against  the 
job,  unless  an  increased  price  is  named  per  token  or  per 
thousand  for  this  very  reason,  or  unless  the  run  is  so  long 
that  the  original  preparation  becomes  insignificant,  u 
no  press  is  stopped  the  time  of  the  cutter  of  overlays 
should  be  taken  and  doubled,  this  then  being  added  to 
the  bill.    See  Undeklay  and  Presswork. 

A  new  method  of  making  overlays  has  lately  been  at- 
tempted. It  is  practically  painting  the  foundation  sheet 
with  a  strong  paint  which  islaid  most  thickly  on  the  spots 
where  the  full  blacks  are,  and  less  thickly  on  the  middle 
tints.  The  advantage  is  that  the  overlay  can  be  applied 
much  more  quickly ;  but  thick  paint  would  be  apt  to 
crumble  and  break  under  pressure,  especially  if  there 
was  enough  dryer  in  it  to  enable  the  work  to  be  used  in 
a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  believed  HisX  this  method  has 
been  tried  in  the  United  States. 

OTerline. — In  an  interlinear  translation  the  line  con- 
taining the  text  which  is  to  be  translated,  which  is  over 
the  gloss. 

OTerpluB. — The  plus  or  over  copies  of  a  definite 
number  in  printing.--e7««>W. 

OTerrunning. — Carrying  wonls  backward  or  for- 
ward in  correcting,  or  doing  the  same  with  portions  of 
columns  or  pages.  These  are  very  slow  operations.  It 
is  not  permissible  to  space  badly  in  order  to  insert  words 
or  to  take  them  out,  and  therefore  eight,  ten  and  twenty 
lines  must  frequently  be  gone  over  before  a  line  is  gained 
or  lost.  The  largest  space  allowable  on  ordinary  meas- 
ures in  bookwork  is  two  three-em  spaces,  and  the  smallest 
is  a  five-em  space.  On  work  where  these  alternatives  are 
permitted  the  compositor  must  take  that  which  is  most 
ex peditious.  If  the  paragraph  then  happens  to  be  rather 
widely  spaced  and  the  amount  to  be  got  in  is  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  words,  it  will  generally  be  found  easiest 
to  take  in ;  but  if  there  is  half  a  line  and  the  matter  is  not 
widely  spaced  it  would  be  quicker  to  drive  out.  A  little 
run-over  galley  would  be  very  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  number  of  grooves  bemg  in  it.  Nothing  is  per- 
missible in  ordinary  measures  in  overrunning  which  is 
not  permitteil  in  setting  in  the  first  place.  Hair-spacing, 
for  instance,  is  not  sanctioned.  On  daily  newspapers  it 
is  considered  proper  to  space  as  widely  as  an  em  for  the 

J)urpose  of  getting  in  an  out  or  taking  out  a  doublet, 
iunning  over  of  pages  must  be  done  with  ^n^t  care, 
particularly  if  they  are  imposed.  If  the  furniture  is  not 
wooden  and  there  are  no  cuts,  it  would  be  better  to  wet 
the  type,  although  this  is  against  the  customs  of  the 
trade.  Care  should  be  taken  in  ovemmning  that  a 
break-line  does  not  come  at  the  head  of  a  page  or  column. 
All  of  the  other  minutia;  must  also  be  observed. 

OTerseer. — A  foreman.  This  word,  as  applied  to  a 
printing-office,  is  English.  It  is  never  thus  used  in  the 
United  States. 

OTertixne. — Work  in  addition  to  the  usual  numlxT 
of  hours.  This  is  never  profitable  to  the  employer,  and 
rarely  to  the  workman,  as  he  loses  much  the  next  day. 
Overtime  should  be  charged  for  at  an  increased  price, 
both  by  the  employer  and  the  workman. 

Ovu  Paper. — A  book  is  said  to  have  a  proof  on  its 
own  paper  when  the  pn>of  is  taken  on  a  sheet  of  the  size 
and  quality  to  be  usal  for  the  edition. 

Oxford. — This  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sities of  England,  where  printing  wiis  practiced  within  a 
year  of  its  introduction  at  Westminster.  There  is  in- 
deed a  St.  Jerome  at  Cambridge  which  declares  at  the 
end  that  it  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1467,  several  years 
before  Caxton  began.  In  1664  Richard  Atkyns  of  Lon- 
don declared  in  a  book  which  he  then  issued  that  Fred- 
erick Corsollis,  an  under-workman  for  Gutenberg,  had 
been  a  printer  at  Oxford  at  a  very  early  period.    lie  said 
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that  when  the  art  of  printing  made  some  noise  in  Europe 
Thomas  Bourchier,  ArchhiSiop  of  Canterbury,  moved 
King  Henry  VI.  to  use  all  possible  means  to  procure  it 
to  be  brought  to  England.  The  king  approving  the 
proposal  dispatched  Robert  Tumour  (who  was  then 
master  of  the  robes  and  high  in  favor  witli  the  king) 
into  Flanders,  furnished  with  money  for  the  purpose. 
One  thousand  marks  were  judged  necessary ,  towards 
which  sum  the  archbishop  contributcKl  three  hundred. 
Tumour  took  as  his  assistant  William  Caxton,  a  man  of 
abilities  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  these  two 
found  means  to  bribe  and  entice  over  into  England  one 
Frederick  (Dorsellis,  an  under-workmnn  in  the  printing- 
house  at  Haarlem,  where  John  Qutenberg  had  lately  in- 
vented the  art,  and  was  then  personally  at  work.  Cor- 
sellis  was  immediately  sent  down  to  Oxford  imder  a 
guard  to  prevent  his  esca]>e  and  to  oblige  him  to  the 
performance  of  his  contract.  He  produced  the  book 
above  mentioned,  but  without  any  name  of  the  printer. 
The  assertion  of  Atkyns  rested  upon  an  alleged  rec- 
ord at  Lambeth,  which  has  not  since  been  seen  by  any 
writer.  The  event  must  have  happened  before  1459,  for 
Edward  IV.  was  proclaimed  in  that  year,  yet  no  fruits 
followed  imtil  1467,  eight  years  after.  Both  Caxton  and 
Junius  are  silent  as  to  this  transaction,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  the  strongest  interest  to  use  the  story,  as  it  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  Holland.  A  biographer  of  Arch- 
bishop Bourchier  living  shortly  after  does  not  allude  to 
the  matter,  although  it  woula  have  been,  if  tme,  one 
of  the  most  remans^able  achievements  of  the  prelate's 
life.  We  know  from  court  documents  that  Gutenberg 
was  not  in  Haarlem  at  about  the  time  given,  for  he  was 
in  Mentz.  There  was  besides  a  reason  why  Atkyns 
should  fabricate  such  a  story.  He  was  engaged  in  an 
expensive  suit  at  law  with  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
and  desired  to  show  that  their  privileges  were  usurpa- 
tions, the  credit  of  printing  in  England  first  belonging 
to  the  king,  from  whom  he  had  a  license  to  do  things 
which  conflicted  with  them.  Nothing  additional  has 
ever  been  known  of  Corsellis  or  the  Oxford  claim.  There 
was,  however,  the  date  in  the  book ;  but  a  wrong  imprint 
is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  letter  to  drop  out 
on  its  way  to  press.  If  an  X  is  added  the  St.  Jerome  will 
be  the  first  production  in  regular  onier  of  the  Oxford 
press,  being  followed  the  next  year  by  two  books,  one 
on  OrigiualSin.  The  printers  of  these  years  are  known. 
They  were  Theodoric  liood,  a  Crerman  from  Cologne,  and 
Thomas  Hunte,  an  Englishman.  Rood  was  alone  till 
1482,  taking  Ilimte  into  partner^ip  in  that  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  eight  years  they  printed  fifteen  books  and 
uaed  seven  different  kinds  of  type.  One  peculiarity 
about  the  St.  Jerome  is  that  the  capital  Q  is  always 
turned  side  wise,  as :  ^.  I^ater  books  use  it  correctly. 
Between  1486  and  1517  no  books  from  Oxfonl  are  known. 
In  1517  John  Scolar,  a  German,  printed  a  few  l)Ooks,  and 
continued  through  the  next  year,  but  stopped  in  1519. 
Printing  also  ceased  at  about  this  time  in  Cambridge, 
York,  Tavistock,  St.  Albans,  Canterbury  and  Worcester, 
which  Bagford  attributes  to  Cardinal  Wolsey's  interfer- 
ence. In  1585  printing  wjis  resumed  in  Oxford.  The 
Earl  of  liCicester  presented  a  press,  and  the  university 
made  a  grant  of  £100.  Under  Joseph  Barnes,  the  first 
university  printer,  the  press  rapidly  rose  to  prominence. 


It  had  much  good  Greek  type  from  the  beginning.  A 
particularly  splendid  example  of  this  character,  which 
had  appeared  in  an  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom  at  Eton 
in  1610-13,  was  added  to  the  treasures  of  this  printing- 
house  soon  after.  It  was  of  great  primer  size,  with  many 
ligatures.  Archbishop  Laua  in  1633  gave  direct  encour- 
agement to  the  press.  In  1658  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
learned  Orientalist,  was  appointed  archi-typographus, 
and  in  1667  Dr.  John  Fell  presented  a  complete  tyx)e- 
foundry.  This  is  the  person  of  whom  the  lines  were 
written  "I  do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell,"  &c.  In  1677 
other  gifts  of  type  and  matrices  were  made  by  Francis 
Jimius.  For  the  last  two  hundred  years  this  press  has 
been  issuing  works,  many  of  them  costly  and  some  of 
a  kind  so  unremunerative  that  they  would  have  been 

erinted  nowhere  else.  The  University  Press  at  Oxford 
\  a  printing-office,  a  type-foundry  and  a  publishing 
house.  In  the  latter  capacity  it  provided,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  similar  press  at  Cambridge,  for  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  late  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
from  these  two  ofilci*s  was  issued  the  first  edition  of 
that  work.  The  standard  of  correctness  and  high  ac- 
curacy in  proof-reading,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
leamed  side  of  printing  there  attained,  have  been  accom- 
plished more  completely  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  English-speaking  world,  and  all 
other  printers  are  indebted  to  them  on  5iis  account.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  as  showing  the  conservatism  both  of 
Englishmen  and  printers,  that  this  ofllce  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  the  Bible  side  and  the  other  the  Learned 
side,  m  which  the  types  are  not  alike  in  length.  They 
agree  neither  with  each  other  nor  with  any  other  British 
standard.  The  Bible  side  height  is  slightly  above  the 
ordinary  English  height,  but  the  Leamea  side  height  is 
about  the  same  as  the  French  height.  The  latter  office 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  the 
former  as  the  University  Press.  Both  arc  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  person,  Horace  Hart.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  stone  250  feet  in  length,  and  there  are  two 
wings,  each  about  300  feet  long.  There  is  a  fine  entrance, 
adomcd  with  Corinthian  columns.  This  leads  into  a 
pleasant  quadrangle,  with  green  turf  and  fine  old  trees, 
and  having  in  the  centre  a  large  fountain.  The  Univer- 
sity Press  makes  its  own  paper,  ink,  type,  stereotypes 
and  electrotypes,  and  maintains  a  complete  engineenng 
establishment  for  making  and  repairing  machinenr.  It 
owns  three  paper  mills.  Many  phiten  machines  (some- 
what similar  to  the  American  Adams^  are  still  used  in 
its  pressroom.  Wetting  down  is  done  m  a  peculiar  way. 
The  paper  is  laid  out  in  piles  on  a  revolving  table. 
There  is  a  reservoir  overhead,  and  a  boy  plays  on  each 
successive  portion  of  paper  with  a  hose  having  a  sort  of 
waterpot  rose  at  one  end.  Sheets  are  dried  on  lines 
strung  across  rooms.  Most  work  is  executed  in  the 
Bible  department  from  movable  types,  instead  of  from 
stereotypes  or  electrotypes.  Consequently  there  is  much 
material.  One  quarto  Bible  requires  twenty  tons  of  type. 
There  is  a  font  of  Chinese,  requiring  about  five  thousand 
pounds.  Steam- printing  or  machine-printing  was  intro- 
duced there  in  1834.  Tliere  are  several  other  printing- 
offices  in  Oxford  and  a  number  of  newspapers. 

Oxford  Comers. — Borders  with  mortised  comers, 
thus:  <t"* 
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THE  sixteenth  letter  in  English.  The  capital 
and  small  letter  bear  miicli  resemblance.  It 
is  not  among  those  characters  most  used. 
In  the  lower  case  it  is  a  descending  letter, 
and  when  reversed  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  a  d  except  by  ha\ing  a  serif  extend  completely 
across  the  long  body  mark,  while  in  the  d  it  is  only  found 
at  one  side.  IJy  apprentices  it  is  easil)^  mixed  with  q, 
which  looks  like  p  when  seen  in  a  looking-glass.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  expression  of  minding  your  p's  and 
q's  comes  from  this.  In  Low  Latin  P  signified  according 
to  Ugotion  100,  but  according  to  Baromus  7.  In  music 
p.  signifies  piano  (softly).  S.  P.  S.  P.  is  an  abbreviation 
lor  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  on  the  Papal  seals.  On 
medals  P.  stands  for  various  names  of  persons,  places 
and  qualities,  as  pater,  populus,  pius,  perpetuus,  pon- 
tifex,  proconsul,  &c.;  P.  P.,  pater  patnm;  8.  P.  Q.  R., 
Senatus  Populusque  Romanus;  P.  M.,  Pontifex  Slaxi- 
mus ;  C.  P.,  Constantinopolis.    In  speaking  about  books 

{).  is  an  abbreviation  for  page,  and  pp.  for  pages ;  tlio 
atter  is  used  in  German  as  a  sign  for  &c.  The  Arabians 
have  no  p,  and  neither  have  the  Hebrews,  who  use  a  ph 
instead.  On  visiting-cards  p.  p.  c,  p.  f.  s.  a.,  or  p.  d.  a. 
are  abbreviations  for  pour  prendre  conge,  pour  faire 
ses  adieux,  or  pour  dire  adieu,  and  signify  the  taking 
of  leave.  L.  P.  in  printing  is  an  abbreviation  for  long 
primer  ;  8.  P.  for  small  pica,  and  G.  P.  for  great  primer. 

Pacohettista  (Ital.). — A  compositor  who  makes  up 
type  into  pages. 

Paochetto  (Ital.). — Lines  made  up  together  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  off  the  compositor's  galley.  They 
are  not  pages,  ready  to  go  on  the  stone,  but  must  be  re- 
turned to  me  galley  to  be  made  up. 

Pacohettoni  (It^il.). — A  certain  number  of  packets 
or  pacchetti  joined  together  to  be  proved  and  corrected. 

Packer. — The  wart»houseman  specially  told  off  for 
packing  up  work. — Jacobi. 

Pad. — A  quantity  of  paper  of  the  sjime  size,  gummed 
or  glued  together  at  one,  two  or  three  sides,  so  that  a 
perfectly  flat,  level  surface  may  be  used  to  write  on,  fhe 
^eet  being  then  torn  off.  It  hjis  been  much  used  to 
economize  waste  pieces  of  paper.  It  may  be  printed  or 
unprinted. 

Padeloup,  Antoine  Michel,  a  celebrated  fVench 
binder,  who  between  1730  and  1759  producetl  a  number 
of  fine  bindings  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  sym- 
metry and  elegance.  He  improved  on  both  Boyer  and 
I)u  Seuil  by  adding  a  number  of  small  ornamental  de- 
tiiils,  which  have  been  imitated  or  copied  by  all  of  his 
successors. 

Page. — One  side  of  a  leaf;  the  quantity  of  matter 
made  up  at  one  time,  and  which  is  encirclea  by  margin 
on  all  sides.  It  consists  of  a  folio  or  head-line,  some- 
times with  reading  and  sometimes  without,  a  blank- 
line,  the  text,  and  a  blank-line  which  contains  the  sig- 
nature whenever  that  occurs.  If  the  folio  has  only  the 
Eage  number  that  figure  is  placed  in  the  centre,  but  if  it 
as  a  caption  the  latter  takes  its  place,  and  the  paging 
is  at  the  right  or  left,  as  the  page  happens  to  be  odd  or 
even.  The  style  most  commonly  followed  for  the  head- 
ing for  many  years  was  to  make  use  of  small  capitals, 
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but  Italic  capitals  of  a  smaller  size  are  now  much  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  Italic  lower-case  letters  capitalized 
of  the  same  size  as  the  text  or  sometimes  larger.  The 
blank-line  beneath  is  the  size  of  the  text  in  ordinary 
work,  but  in  some  it  is  diminished.  If  the  page  is  lead- 
ed a  lead  is  inserted  there  also.  Sometimes  a  brass  rule 
passes  across  the  page,  but  this  has  now  become  old 
fashioned.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  the  foot-line, 
consisting  of  quadrats  of  the  same  body  that  is  used 
above,  and  with  a  lead  between  it  and  the  other  matter 
if  that  is  leaded.  The  width  of  the  pa^e  is  as  to  the 
length,  in  most  approved  octavos,  as  4  is  to  7 ;  but  in 
duodecimos  and  quartos  the  width  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length,  being  nejirly  as  8  to  5.  Few  pages  are 
now  made  up  double  the  length  of  the  measure.  Some 
ofilces  have  a  rule  that  the 
hypothenuse  of  the  page,  or  *  inciiea. 

a  line  drawn  from  one  corner 
diagonally  to  another  cor- 
ner, shall  be  the  square  root 
of  the  sums  of  the  square  of 
the  base  and  altitude  of  the 
page.  That  is,  if  the  page  is 
tour  inches  wide  its  len^h 
must  be  such  that  the  hue 
drawn  from  the  comers  diag- 
onally opposite  shall  be  eiglit 
inches  long.  This  would 
make  the  problem,  allowing 
a  to  be  the  width,  or  four 
inches;  and  h  the  hypothe- 
nuse, or  eight  inches,  to  find 
the  value  of  x,  or  the  length.  paob. 

If  a'  equals  16  and  Z»*  equals 

64,  as  we  find  would  be  the  case,  the  answer  is  that  the 
length  is  the  root  of  the  difference  between  16  and  64, 
or  s  48.  This  is  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  it  7.  Prac- 
tically this  is  worked  out  in  a  printing-offlce  by  laying  a 
lead  at  the  end  of  the  galley  and  then  taking  a  number 
of  leads  of  the  same  measurement,  letting  them  rest 
against  a  cut,  and  pushing  them  down  the  galley  a  little 
distance.  Take  two  leads  of  the  same  length,  placing 
them  end  to  end,  having  the  same  direction.  Let  the 
farther  end  of  one  touch  the  inner  comer  of  the  galley 
and  the  end  of  the  other  touch  the  outside  of  the  first 
lead  down  the  galley,  and  the  proper  length  of  the  page 
is  shown. 

Page-Cord. — A  particular  kind  of  cord,  of  small 
size,  used  for  tying  up  pages  of  type.  It  should  be  both 
strong  and  flexible,  and  in  size  should  not  exceed  tlic 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Page-Gauge. — A  picn^e  of  notehed  reglet  used  for 
making  up  pages  to  a  uniform  lengtli. 

Page  Hangs. — When  a  form  is  badly  locked  up  the 
corners  of  the  pages  get  out  of  square  and  are  said  to 
hang. — Jacobi. 

Page  Paper.— Pieces  of  stiff  paper  or  wrapper  upon 
which  pages  of  tyi)e  are  phiced  in  onler  to  release  gal- 
leys. 

Page  Paire  (Fr.;.— Even  page ;  la  belle  page,  the 
odd  page. 


PRINTINQ  AND  BOOEMAKINQ. 


F4glna  (Ital.  and  Bp.).— A  page.  In  ItAlUa,  how- 
ever, there  la  no  sccent. 

Fftgiuft  Gorte  o  LtmgK  (Ital.). — A  atiort  or  long 
page. 

Fagina  DiBparl  (It&l.).— The  flrst  page  of  s  signa- 
ture ;  odd  page. 

FftginsUon. — The  paging  of  a  book. 

F»giiie  BlRnobe  (Ital.).— The  pages  which  contain 
00  character. 

Faglng  Ink.^A  special  ink  made  for  paging  or 
numbering  machines . 

Paging -Ma  chines. — Uecbaaical  apparatus  for  au- 
tomatic numbering,  uaed  on  blank-booka  or  tickets. 

Fagliileren(Qer.).—Tonumbcr  the  pages.  Tonum- 
her  leaves  ia  called  foliiren. 

Painters'  Btchinga. — Etchings  made  bf  persons 
who  are  not  profeBsiona]  engiavera,  the  needle  and  aqua- 
fortis only  being  used. 

Fair  of  Cases. — The  two  casee  of  type,  upper  and 
lower  respectively,  are  said  to  be  a  pair. 

Fale  Color. — When  the  akeets  arc  worked  off  with 
too  little  ink. 

Palestlna  (Sp.). — Condensed  antique  letter.  In 
Italy.  Ixxly  24  of  the  Italian  series,  which  is  equal  to  a 
combined  pica  and  English  in  our  series. 

Paleta  (8p.).— Palette,  ink-knife. 

Pallmpaeat,  alao  Codex  Besorlptoa. — The  name 

Sven  to  a  parchment  or  other  piece  of  writing  material 
Dm  which,  after  It  bad  been  written  upon,  the  flrst 
writing  was  wholU-  or  in  part  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  page  for  writing  upon  a  second  time.  Many 
manuscripts  ofclassical  writers  were  tlius  treated  during 
the  Middle  Agea.  Tile  text  of  some  of  these  has  since 
been  recovered  by  washing  or  rubbing  off  the  secondary 
writing  and  freshening  up  the  original  by  chemicala, 
finally  tracing  it  over  with  new  ink. 

Pallet. — The  tool  used  for  finishing  acrosa  backa. 

Pallet  Knife. ^An  article  used  for  taking  ink  from 
the  can  and  for  spreading  it  on  the  table,  or  for  mixing 
purposes. 

Falmear  (9p.>.— To  phinc  (a  form). 

Palmer,  Frank  "W.,  the  Public  Printer  at  Wash- 
ington, was  horn  In  Manchester,  Dearborn  County,  Ind,, 
on  October  11, 1837.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  yearn  he 
became  an  apprentice  In  the  printing-oflice  of  Adolphus 
Fletcher,  publisher  of 


the  Journal  in  James- 
t^iwn,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.;  served 
the  full  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship ;  worked 
one  year  as  a  journey- 
man in  the  oliice  of  .7. 
&  E.  Winchester,  pub- 
lislicra  of  the  New 
World,New  York  city ; 
returned  to  James  town 
and  served  something 
more  than  a  year  in  the 
double  capacity  of  edi- 
tor of  the  pn|ier  and 
foreman  of  the  olltcc  ; 
purchased  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  paper,  which 
he  retained  for  a  peritxl 
of  about  ten  years. 
meantime  having  editorial  charge  of  the  paper.  In  1856 
he  sold  bis  interest  in  the  Joumnl  eatabllabment  and  re- 
moved to  Dubuque,  la. ,  where  in  connection  with  E,  P. 
Upbam  he  became  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Times  of  that  city.  In  1880  he  was  elected  State 
Printer  of  Iowa,  and  in  the  i 


le  spring  of  1861  purchased  the 


Iowa  Stale  Begister,  published  at  Dea  Moines,  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  bf«n  issued  only  as  a  weekly.  Mr. 
Palmer  established  a  daily  edition  of  that  Journal,  which 
was  continued  thereafter.  He  was  elected  for  four  suc- 
cessive tenna  as  State  Printer,  and  in  1868  waa  elected 
as  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Des  Moines  Dis- 
trict. He  served  four  yeare  in  that  capacity,  and  in  1878 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  one  of  the  ownen 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Inter  Ocean  of  that  city.  In 
the  spring  of  1877  he  waa  appointed  by  Preaident  Grant 
postmaster  of  Chicago,  which  office  be  held  until  June, 
1885.  In  1889  he  waa  appobted  Public  Printer  by  Pieal. 
dent  Harrison  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  this  writing 
(April,  1893)  la  the  incumbent  of  that  office. 

Palmer,  Samnel,  a  printer  of  I.ondon,  who  brought 
out  a  History  of  Printing  In  quarto.  He  engaged  to 
assiat  him  in  the  historical  part  a  man  named  Pai>iat,  a 
broken  Irish  bookseller,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion. 
Papiat,  however,  did  nothing  except  to  delude  Palmer 
with  fair  promlaes.  He  finaily  found  he  must  get  some 
one  elae,  and  George  Psalmanazar,  whose  bold  forgery 
of  a  History  of  Formosa,  including  a  specimen  of  its  las- 

Enge  and  the  rules  of  ita  grammar,  will  forever  render 
n  notorious,  took  hold  and  finished  it.  In  the  mean- 
time Palmer,  who  was  to  have  written  the  practical  part, 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  died,  and  that  part  of  the  oook 
which  Paalmanazar  had  written  waa  brought  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Palmer  served  bis 
time  with  John  Dunton.  and  it  was  In  Palmer's  office 
that  Franklin  worked  for  a  while.  His  death  was  In 
1733. 

Palo  (Sp. . . — Stem  of  a  letter :  de  palo  redondo,  round 
or  Scotch  faced ;  de  palo  chupado,  lean  faced. 

PalomlUas  (Sp,).— Brackets  to  support  galleys,  or 
for  other  pur|>oses. 

Palofl  de  Cargar  or  de  Altura  (Sp.).— Bearera. 

Paloa  de  Impooioldn  (8p.), — Furniture  (for  im- 
position). 

Pamphlet. — Any  work  which  doea  not  exceed  five 
sheets,  and  which  is  ususllydoneupina  paper  wrnpper. 
An  extra  charge  on  composition  ismvolved  for  this  class 
of  work. — Jaeobi.  The  preceding  definition  is  according 
to  the  London  usage,  and  would  make  a  pamphlet,  atrict- 
ly  considered .  amount  to  no  more  than  eighty  pages;  but 
in  the  United  States  the  word  has  a  much  wider  extent, 
and  would  include  any  unbound  book  which  waa  toler- 
ably thin,  particularly  if  there  waa  no  intention  of  bind- 
ing It.  There  is  usually  no  extra  charge  for  compoetUou 
of  such  works  In  America,  although  from  the  loss  of  time 
in  making  them  up  and  fitting  the  furniture  there  might 
very  well  be. 

FaneL— 1.  The  space  between  the  bands  in  book- 
binding. It  is  also  applied  to  beveled  and  sunk  sides. 
2.  In  compoaition  a  design  which  ia  inclosed  between 
four  rules. 

Paneling. — An  effect  produced  by  shapes  or  forms 
of  wood  worked  under  the  leather  in  binding.  A  some- 
what similar  result  is  attained  with  stamps  and  dies. 

Pantograph. — An  inatrument  for  drawing  on  a  re- 
duced or  enlarged  scale.  The  principle  ia  that  a  iever 
touches  at  two  points  simultaneously,  one  with  a  short 
arm  on  an  object  if  it  la  to  be  reproduced  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  while  the  long  arm  touches  the  replica.  The  con- 
verse  ia  the  practice  if  a  large  object  is  to  be  reproduced 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  end  which  is  to  make  the  repro- 
duction luia  a  knife  or  cutting  Instrument  if  a  design  is 
to  be  engraved ;  and  it  baa  a  pen  or  pencil  if  it  only 
copiea  a  drawing.  Of  the  former  class  is  the  machine 
used  to  cut  wood-type.  A  type  is  properly  secured  In 
one  place  iind  a  piece  of  wood,  type  high,  in  another. 
The  edges  of  the  letter  are  carefully  trawn]  at  one  end ; 
at  the  otlier  is  a  rotnry-eutter  or  routing-machine,  which 
cuts  away  all  of  the  surface  which  is  not  needed. 
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Tb.^b,  (Ital.). — "Dead  horse."  Work  which  has  been 
paid  for  in  anticipation,  and  consequently  that  from 
which  the  compositor  ctm  get  nothing  in  the  future. 

Papel  Plcado  (Sp.). — Stained  or  mildewed  paper. 

Paper. — A  material  usually  manufactured  in  thin 
sheets,  formed  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  such  fibres  to  felt  or  interlace  themselves 
together.  All  vegetable  fibres  can  be  used  for  making 
paper,  but  those  are  the  strongest  which  are  least  brittle 
and  in  which  the  interlacing  is  the  most  complete.  Paper 
is  manufactured  most  largely  of  linen  or  cotton  mgs, 
hemp,  jute,  esparto,  straw  and  wood,  alone  or  mixed 
with  each  other  or  with  other  substances,  and  by  the 
differences  in  these  materials,  the  bleaching  and  color- 
ing substances  and  the  method  of  making  presents  many 
appearances.  It  is  employed  in  many  arts,  but  its  largest 
and  best  known  use  is  as  a  material  upon  which  to  print 
and  write.    See  Paper-Making. 

Paper  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  an- 
cients, whose  writings  were  upon  parchment,  vellum, 
Sapyrus  and  wax.  Ilad  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  the 
[iddle  Ages  been  as  solicitous  about  books  and  knowl- 
edge as  were  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained  materials 
upon  which  to  write.  The  papyrus  which  supplied  the 
first  approach  to  modern  paper  was  an  aquatic  plant 
growing  in  Egypt,  and  paper  made  from  it  was  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  in  that  country.  Herodotus, 
who  lived  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  states  that  it  was  used  as  a  material  upon  which  to 
write  long  before  his  time.  Some  papyrus  manuscripts 
have  been  found  which  appeared  to  be  several  thousand 
years  old. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  paper  as  now  known  w^as 
first  made.  It  probably  came  from  the  East.  Dates  have 
been  assigned  as  early  as  704  A.  D. ,  but  it  is  undoubted 
that  it  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conquerer  in  1066.  Paper-mills  were 
in  operation  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  by  the  year 
1300.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  hacf  paper  in  use 
for  many  centuries.  Paper  was  largely  used  for  playing- 
cards  a  century  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
another  use  for  it  was  found  in  the  block-books,  which 
preceded  Gutenberg's  invention  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  improvement  of  pnnting  caused  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  paper,  and  mills  were  stiirted  every- 
where in  Europe.  The  earliest  calls  for  anything  except 
printing  and  writing  which  caused  an  increased  manu- 
facture were  those  for  wall-paper  and  for  wrapping,  both 
of  which  are  still  very  large  parts  of  the  total  product. 
Wrapping-pjiper  preceded  the  other. 

It  IS  genenilly  believed  that  a  person  named  Tate  built 
the  first  paper-mill  in  England  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  in 
1498.  Paper,  however,  was  then  made  much  better  in 
Holland  and  France  than  in  England,  and  so  continuetl 
for  two  centuries.  In  1660  ofticial  documents  state  that 
there  was  neither  white  writing-paper  nor  printing-paper 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom.  Brown  paper  was  the 
chief  paper  produced.  Within  five  years  from  the  time 
when  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  first  regularly 
prosecuted  in  the  mother  country  a  mill  w^as  established 
m  the  American  colonies. 

Paper  was  first  manufactured  in  Ameriai  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  William  Bnidford,  the  printer,  found 
a  paper-maker  among  the  immigrants  to  that  city,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Four  of  his  neighbors  established  a 
paper-mill  in  Germantown,  which  the  Rittenhouse  family 
conducted  for  several  generations.  Bradford  also  estab- 
lished the  second  paper-mill,  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.  The 
first  mill  in  New  England  waa  at  Milton,  on  the  Nepon- 
set  River,  in  Mtissachusett^,  a  little  below  the  head  of 
tidewater.  This  was  what  is  known  as  a  tide-mill,  power 
being  gained  from  the  head  derived  from  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide.  On  September  13,  1728,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman, 
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Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock 
and  Henry  Dering  the  privilege  of  erecting  this  mill. 
In  the  first  fifteen  months  they  were  to  make  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  reams  of  brown  paper  and  sixty  reams 
of  printing-paper.  In  the  third  year  they  were  to  make 
wnting-paper  in  addition. 

Two  other  early  American  paper-mills  were  those  in 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  one  built  bv  Thomas  Willcox, 
where  the  paper  which  was  used  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  the  manufacture  of  paper  money  was  made,  and 
the  other  by  the  Dunkards  in  Ephrata.  The  first  mill 
in  New  York  colony  wjis  at  Roslyn,  Hugh  GJaine  being 
concerned  in  it ;  and  very  soon  after  one  was  begun  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  land  leased  from  Trinity  Church. 
Franklin  helped  to  establish  about  eighteen  paper-mills. 
In  1769  there  were  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  forty  mills,  manufacturing  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  paper  was  one  of  the  articles  upon  which 
a  duty  was  levied  by  Parliament,  against  which  the  col- 
onists protested.  Chlorine,  which  nas  rendered  so  im- 
portant a  service  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  was  dis- 
covered in  1774,  and  as  soon  as  its  availability  was  found 
out  by  paper-makers  was  immediately  put  to  use,  greatly 
increasing  the  whiteness  of  the  proauct.  All  paper  be- 
fore this  was  dingy  in  color.  In  1787  there  were  many 
mills  ever3rwhere.  The  ordinary  size  then  was  two  vats 
each.  Such  a  mill  employed  ten  men  and  as  many  boys 
and  girls.  It  requirea  a  capital  of  about  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  could  produce  from  two  to  three  thousand 
reams  annually,  worth  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
dollars  a  ream.  The  size  of  the  sheet  of  paper  was 
about  three-quarters  of  that  of  medium,  or,  say,  15  by  20. 
Large  mills  had  four  vats.  The  trituration  of  the  rags 
for  the  pulp  was  performed  by  beating  them  in  mortars 
or  troughs,  in  which  pestles  or  stampers  were  employed. 
These  were  superseded  by  the  ra^-engine  or  Hollander, 
so  called,  which  was  invented  m  Holland  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  is  still 
employed  in  paper-making.  The  paper  made  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  industry  was  sent  to  market  un- 
bleached and  uncalendered.  Several  days  were  required 
to  produce  a  sample  of  dry,  finished  ptiper.  The  speed 
of  working  with  the  same  number  of  help  increased 
tw^enty-four  times  in  the  half  century  before  1849.  It 
has,  of  course,  been  greatly  augmented  since  then. 

Since  1810,  when  Isaiah  Thomas  published  his  History 
of  Printing,  there  have  been  available  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  paper  trade.  In  that  year  for- 
eign paper  was  still  imjMjrted,  but  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  paper  consumed  was  made  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  twenty-one  mills  in  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  alone,  and 
ten  in  only  five  counties  of  New  York  and  Maryland. 
Eleven  of  the  mills  had  together  a  capital  of  $200,000 
and  180  workmen,  and  made  annually  $150,000  worth 
of  paper.  Five  years  prior  to  this  a  dealer  in  paper 
appeared  in  New  York ;  in  1812  there  were  two,  and  ten 
years  later  five  or  six.  Before  that  time  printers  were 
obliged  to  hold  large  stocks  of  paper  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  consumption  of  paper  in  New  York  or  Phil- 
adelphia in  1812,  the  two  cities  then  being  about  equal 
in  size,  would  not  have  exceeded  one  hundred  small 
reams  daily,  each  probabljr  not  weighing  over  eighteen 
pounds.  There  was  very  little  variety  in  sizes,  and  there 
were  only  three  common  makes — a  heavy  wrapping 
paper,  a  thin  paper  in  which  to  wrap  up  neat  articles  of 
attire  or  the  choicer  kinds  of  food,  ana  a  book  or  news 

gaper.  To  this  the  letter-mills  added  a  fourth,  a  hard, 
eavy  paper,  but  with  very  little  polish.  In  1816  the 
first  steam  pai)er-mill  went  into  operation  at  Pittsburg. 
It  employed  forty  persons  and  turned  out  $80,000  worth 
of  paper  annually.  In  1817  the  first  cylinder  machine 
for  making  paj)er  was  put  into  operation.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Gilpin,  and  was  employed  in  his  mills 
on  the  Brandy  wine.    The  total  manufacture  in  the 
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consume  1C4,400  reams  of  puper  yearly,  worth  $500,000, 

and  those  of  New  York  15,000  reams,  worth  four  to  Hve 


were  imported  from  Germany  and  ftiily.  Straw  paper 
beKOQ  to  be  somewhat  eiteoEively  usetl  fur  wrapping  in 
Philudelphia.  It  was  also  employed  in  priDting  Niles's 
Weekly  Keeiater,  beins  reeiinled  as  the  best  and  cheap- 
eat  paper  then  made  for  Uiat  purpose.  It  was  princi- 
pally made  at  ChamberHburg  by  machinery,  and  coat  Icsa 
than  two  dollars  a  ream,  imperial  size. 

The  production  of  paper  [u  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  1850  was  valued  at  $10,187,177.  There  were  443 
mills,  having  a  capital  of  $7,260,864,  and  using  materials 
to  the  value  of  $5,555,938.  The  number  of  male  hands 
was  3,82o,  and  of  female  bauds  2,950.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding decade  was  first  introduced  largely  and  perma- 
nently for  news  purposes  some  other  material  than  cot- 
ton rags.  The  Philadelphia  Ledeer  was  printed  in  1858 
on  straw  paper,  and  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  on  the 
same  kind  of  paper  in  1856.  Basswood  had  been  used 
by  Matthew  Lyon  in  Vermont  before  the  beginning  of 
the  ceatuiT,  and  other  mills  occasionally  tried  other  sub- 
stances. Wood  as  a  material  for  pulp  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  patent  in  1830,  and  in  18S4  Messrs.  Watt 
&  Burgess,  of  London,  took  out  a  patent  In  the  United 
States.    Successive  improvements  have  brought  up  the 

Eroduct  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  While, 
owever,  straw  was  used  largely  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  the  extensive  use  of  wood  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  total  product  ofpaper  in  1860 
was  valued  at  $21,318,803.  It  is  noteworthy  that  be- 
tween 1840  and  1860  paper  and  pasteboard  were  used  for 
making  many  articles  which  had  before  been  mode  on  a 
very  amall  scale  or  else  were  unknown.  Job  printing, 
too,  WHS  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  these  years,  and 
lithography  was  much  extended,  both   requiring  vast 

The  earliest  use  of  paper  that  we  know  of  in  the  United 
States  was  in  Cambndge,  Mass.,  soon  after  Daye  began 
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pound.  After  the  introduction  of  machinery  book  and 
news  pnpers  steadily  fell  in  price,  tbe  latter  being  lield 
in  1855  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  Stiitiatica  arc  not  avail- 
able for  the  years  after  hand-paper  went  out  until  about 
1890.    When  the  cfvil  war  began  values  increased,  as 


rags  were  difficult  to  obtain.  Common  news  reached 
twenty-two  cents  a  pound,  book-paper  thirty-five  cents, 
and  first-rate  writing-paper  cost  sixty  cents. 

The  differences  between  the  prices  then  and  now  are 
very  great.  A  tabic  is  given  sLowiug  the  prices  in  cents 
per  pound  of  the  most  usual  varietSs  on  Mav  28, 1865, 
as  corrected  by  Charles  Hagargc&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  on  March  4.  1SS3,  as  corrected  by  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  subdivis- 
ions do  not  correspond.  There  Is  now  no  straw  news : 
manillos  are  at  present  made  of  excellent  qualities,  and 
size<l  and  calendered  book  and  extra  sized  and  calend- 
ered book  are  now  one  and  the  same. 

Paper  is  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the  Unit«d 
States,  but  principally  in  tbe  Eastern.  Middle  and  Cen- 
tral Western  StaU's.  The  quantity  of  paper  made  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  very  rapidly.  The  num- 
ber of  firms  engaged  in  the  business  has  doubled  since 
1840,  and  the  product  has  increased  twenty-five  fold. 
although  the  price  is  now  much  less  than  it  was  st  that 
time.  The  figures  given  are  partly  from  the  United 
Statea  census  and  partly  gathered  by  Mr.  Howard  Lock- 
wood.     They  are : 
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The  amount  in  1873  was  817,000  tons.  As  given  by 
Mr.  Lockwood  the  tntde  is  divided  into  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct classes,  besides  miscellaneous  mills.  The  largest 
production  is  of  book  and  news,  wlilch  la  about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole,  and  three-quarters  as  much  is  sold  as  wood 

Eulp,  which  is  used  by  the  other  paper-mills,  besides  the 
Dok  and  news  mills.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  raw  product. 
Chemical  flbre,  also  for  this  purpose  a  raw  pn>duct,  is 
about  one-ninth  of  the  whole.  Straw  fibre  and  palm 
fibre,  although  formerly  made,  were  not  manufactured 
in  1892.  All  of  the  fibres  and  pulps  together  furnished 
about  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Next  to  book  and  news, 
of  the  completed  product,  were  manilla,  struwboard, 
straw  wrapping-paper,  writing-paper,  wrapping-paper, 
building,  roofing  and  sheathing,  liangJng  and  curtain, 
wood-pulp  board,  card  and  colored.  Of  those  chiefly 
used  in  printing,  estimating  book  and  news  to  be  100, 
writing  would  be  IT,  blotting  \)^  and  card  12  per  cent. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  latter  is  very  largely 
used  in  other  occupations  than  printing.  In  book  and 
news  the  increase  since  1881  has  been  304}i  per  cent., 
in  blotting  361,  in  writing  131,  and  in  cards  3M%.  Tbe 
greatest  quantity  of  paper  ia  produced  in  New  York, 
which  furnishes  a  little  less  than  a  quarter ;  Massachu- 
setts has  a,  tenth,  and  next  follow  Maine,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  closed  bv  Wisconsin.  These  six  Stales  make 
66  per  cent,  of  all  the  paper  produced  in  the  United 
Stjiles. 

There  are  many  sizes  and  styles  of  paper  used  by 
printers,  as  well  as  some  employed  by  those  in  other  oc- 
cupations. The  most  common  kinds  of  printing-paper 
are  book  and  news,  map,  card,  colored  or  cover,  enam- 
eled, Burfiiced,  plate,  envelope,  writing  and  ledger,  blot- 
ting, copying,  carbon,  tissue,  manilla,  wrapping,  bond, 
BirclunL'ut,  and  piipeis  In  combination,  as  pasteboard, 
ook-papcr  is  the  stjindard  by  which  all  other  paper  is 
measuiea,  but  is  not  used  so  largely  in  this  countij  as 
419 
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news,  that  employed  for  newspapers.  The  difference 
between  a  low  grade  of  one  and  a  high  grade  of  the  other 
is  little,  and  much  book-paper  is  employed  in  printing 
newspapers.  Generally,  however,  the  latter  are  not  cal- 
endered, a  lower  grade  of  material  is  used,  and  so  much 
pains  is  not  taken  with  the  chemicals  and  the  manipula- 
tion. The  most  onlinary  size  of  book-paper  is  24  by  38, 
which  is  also  the  most  common  in  news ;  but  in  the  latter 
22  bv  82,  28  by  42  and  33  by  46  are  also  much  called  for, 
the  last  usually  being  of  greater  weight  to  the  area  and 
better  quality  than  the  smaller  sizes.  In  newspapers 
these  sizes  are  chiefly  determined  by  the  number  of  col- 
umns of  type  on  a  page  and  the  number  of  pages.  The 
widths  of  these  columns  are  from  two  inches  to  two  and  a 
half,  but  generally  about  two  and  a  quarter.  These  be- 
ing taken,  with  the  thickness  of  the  column  rules  added, 
gives  the  size  of  paper  for  width,  and  adding  one-half 
more  gives  the  length.  They  are  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven  and  eight  columns  wide,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
nine  and  ten.  With  the  smallest  eight  pages  will  go  on 
one  side  of  the  paper ;  with  the  five,  six  or  seven  column 
four  pages,  and  with  the  greater  ones  two.  In  book  and 
job  work  it  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  fancy  as  to  size  on 
book-papers,  and  any  manufacturer  will  make  any  size 
to  order.  Under  Dimensions  op  Paper  all  of  these 
various  sizes  are  given.  Some  paper  is  imported  of 
qualities  different  from  that  here  made.  A  rough  and 
bulky  book-paper  is  manufactured  by  hand  at  one  place 
in  America,  and  in  many  places  abroad,  costing  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much  as  ordinary  book- paper.  Flat 
newspaper  is  made  as  large  as  sixty  or  sixty -five  inches 
wide,  but  web  paper  is  made  seven  feet  in  width.  It  is 
not  now  common  in  America  to  ctdl  many  of  the  sizes 
by  any  distinctive  mimes,  but  they  are  known  by  their 
dunensions,  and  it  is  best  always  to  order  in  this  way. 
Fourdrinier  paper  is  a  name  which  defines  the  method  of 
manufacture  by  the  most  improved  machine.  Papers 
thus  made  show  equal  strength  when  torn  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  are  thicker  for  their  weight  than  cylinder 
papers.  Cylinder  paper  is  that  made  by  a  machine  in 
which  the  fibres  are  laid  by  the  machine  always  in  the 
siime  direction.  It  tears  or  splits  more  readily  in  that 
direction. 

Writing-paper  is  paper  with  a  proportion  of  glue  or 
sizing  and  of  a  smooth  surface.  The  ink,  without  the 
size,  would  penetmte  through  the  pores  of  the  paper  and 
render  each  line  thicker  than  it  should  be.  It  sometimes 
has  the  same  name,  but  it  does  not  always  match  print- 
ing-papers in  size.  It  is  sold  in  many  sizes,  both  flat  and 
folded,  and  the  commoner  kinds  can  be  found  doubled 
and  quadrupled,  often  of  very  great  advantage  in  secur- 
ing economy  of  work  in  printing.  Wove  paper  is  made 
without  any  watermarking  or  other  impression  than  is 
made  by  the  weave  of  wire-cloth  or  felt.  Laid  paper  has 
a  watermarking  of  equidistant  parallel  lines.  Copper- 
plate paper  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  book-paper.  It  is 
unsized,  is  calendered  on  one  side  and  rough  and  un- 
finished on  the  other.  Plate  paper  is  the  highest  grade 
of  book  stock  and  of  equal  finish  on  both  sides.  It  is 
made  both  calendered  and  uncalendered.  For  the  best 
wood-cut  work  the  unsized  is  to  be  preferred.  Map- 
paper  is  a  thin,  hard,  sized  paper  of  considerable  tough- 
ness. Tinted  or  toned  papers  are  made  to  order,  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds,  but  are  usually  to  be  found  in  stock 
only  in  cream  color.  It  is  best  when  using  tinted  papers 
to  get  at  once  enough  and  a  little  more  than  is  required 
for  a  certain  book,  as  a  tint  is  difficult  to  duplicate.  It 
costs  a  fraction  more  than  plain  white.  Colored  papers 
of  the  onlinary  sort  are  used  on  posters,  handbills  and  for 
much  other  work.     Their  colors  arc  usually  dull. 

Enameled  papers  are  painted  or  coated  with  a  colored 
substance,  which,  of  course,  adds  both  to  the  weight  and 
thickness.  They  are  largely  used  for  covers.  Surfaced 
or  coated  paper  is  that  which  is  coated  with  some  sub- 
stan(^e  to  which  a  very  smooth  surface  can  be  given. 
This  is  now  much  employed  on  the  first-class  magazines 
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and  on  illustrated  books.  It  increases  the  weight  per 
ream  and  the  price  per  pound.  Tissue  paper  is  very 
thin,  often  used  in  bmding  opposite  to  plates.  Wrap- 
ping-papers are  made  from  straw,  manilla  stocks  and 
other  substances.  Immense  quantities  are  used,  but  not 
by  printers.  Manilla  paper  is  of  all  grades,  some  being 
very  fine.  Envelopes  are  made  of  all  Kinds  of  paper  and 
of  all  colors.  Hard  writing-papera  are  to  be  preferred  to 
soft  writing-papers,  and  tub-sized  and  loft-dried  papers 
are  better  than  those  not  thus  treated.  Engine-sized 
paper  is  sized  in  the  pulp.  Pkted  paper  is  that  which 
has  been  polished  by  pressure  between  metal  plates. 
Cold-pressed  paper  has  a  hard  and  rough  surface,  and  is 
very  thick  for  its  weight,  receiving  no  calendering  what- 
ever. It  is  a  difficult  paper  to  write  or  print  upon.  Plain 
paper  is  that  which  is  unruled.  Perfect  paper  has  been 
carefully  inspected,  slieet  by  sheet,  and  is  free  from 
specks,  wrinkles  and  all  imperfections.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  first  sorting.  M  paper  is  that  which  is  not  up  to 
the  first  sorting,  but  in  which  the  imperfections  are  triv- 
ial, perceptible  only  to  the  expert.  N  paper  is  a  much 
inferior  quality,  in  which  specks  and  wrinkles  are  more 
common.  R  or  retree  is  another  term  for  N  paper. 
Casse  paper,  or  outsides,  is  the  imperfect  paper  usually 
found  in  the  outside  quires  of  folded  writing-paper,  and 
casse,  cassie,  or  broken  paper  was  once  a  common  name 
for  the  two  outside  quires  of  each  ream  or  bundle  of 
book-paper,  because  they  were  frequently  broken  in 
transit  and  were  always  of  inferior  sheets.  Off  color 
is  the  term  given  to  paper  of  gray,  dull  or  unpleasing 
color.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  accidental  impurity  in 
the  water  used  in  manufacture.  Ledger  papera  are  the 
best  qualities  of  writing-paper,  large  in  size.  Bond 
papers  are  made  of  the  finest  writing-paper  stock,  with 
a  special  view  to  stren^h.  They  are  usually  uncalend- 
ered. Blotting-paper  is  an  unsized  and  uncalendered 
paper,  usually  very  thick,  but  sometimes  thin.  Copy- 
ing-papers are  used  in  copying-books,  being  thin  and  rea- 
sonably strong.  Indian  paper  is  used  by  engravers  on 
wood.  It  is  very  thin  and  very  difficult  to  break  by  fold- 
ing. Carbon  papera  arc  employed  in  making  copies  by 
a  stylus,  and  oiled  paper  is  used  to  protect  from  mois- 
ture the  unused  leaves  of  a  copying-book. 

Much  paper  is  converted  into  boxes.  As  thin  paper 
would  have  very  little  strength,  the  kind  used  is  very 
heavy,  and  in  fact  it  is  generally  straw-board.  The 
rough  material  is  covered  by  finer  paper  or  by  cloth, 
and  is  scored,  creased  and  bent  as  well  as  pasted  by 
machinery.  The  paper-box  industry  is  very  large  and 
employs  many  persons. 

A  profit  should  be  obtained  on  paper  by  the  printer 
as  well  as  upon  all  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work.  On 
small  jobs,  where  the  paper  costs  no  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  dollare,  an  allowance  of  25  per  cent,  would  be 
justifiable,  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  even  on  quantities. 
When  the  customer  furnishes  the  paper  this  cannot  be 
done,  but  every  expense  connected  with  handling  it 
should  be  reckoned.  It  is  usually  delivered  on  the  side- 
walk, and  must  be  taken  in  ;  on  much  work  it  requires 
to  be  cut.  If  it  is  the  printer's  own  paper  there  is  a 
waste  from  torn  and  imperfect  sheets  and  from  spoiling 
on  the  press.  Dry  pressing  and  packing  should  be  add- 
ed, and  if  folding' is  done  that  should  be  included.  The 
waste  on  short  ordere  or  on  very  particular  work  will 
always  exceed  5  per  cent. ;  on  long  ordere  and  less  par- 
ticular work  it  may  not  exceed  3  or  4  per  cent.  Paper 
frequently  cuts  to  waste.  Thus  a  handbill  5  by  10  inches 
would  waste  paper  on  all  sizes  except  30  by  40,  and  that 
is  procured  with  difficulty ;  on  24  by  38  a  very  large 
waste  would  occur.  In  ordere  received  by  the  thousand 
full  count  ought  always  to  be  given  or  even  a  surplus, 
and  that  necessitates  lajing  out  more  paper  than  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  customer.  Perhaps  a  thousand  and  fifty 
sheets  will  be  necos.sary  for  one  thousand  perfected  de- 
liveries. When  printing  is  done  by  the  ream  the  loss 
from  shortage  falls  on  the  customer.    It  is  always  well 
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to  consider  whether  economy  of  paper  and  preaawork 
cannot  be  obtaiDed  bj  a  diScrent  siz«  of  pAper  tliuD 

might  Ht  flmt  thought  occur  to  the  printer  or  customer. 
For  instance,  a  IBnio  can  frequently  be  printed  more 
easily  as  a  I6mo,  a  little  Btrip  of  paper  on  one  side  saving 
one-quarter  of  the  preaawork. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  one  paper  Xa  another  Is 
easily  ascertained.  A  pamphlet  printed  on  34  by  38 
paper,  weighing  forty-four  pounds.  Is  to  be  printed  with 
weight  for  the  same  area  on^wper  32  by  ff" 


Faper-Boardfl.— 1.  A  term  applied  to  cheap  hlnd- 
inga  in  Iwards,  but  with  paper  instead  of  cloth  sides. 
3.  Botinls  used  in  the  wetting  department  between  the 
diSerent  reama  while  in  the  scrcw-prcsa. 

Paper- Bench. ^The  standing  bank  or  horse  upon 
which  paper  is  placed  in  the  preaaroom. 

Pa.pe*- Cloth. —Paper  made  with  a  cloth  face  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  folded  without  breaking. 

FapeT-Cntter.— A  lunebine  for  cutting  paper. 
Much  of  the  work  in  a  job  ofUcc  is  done  upon  amall 
paper,  although  the  sheets  furnished  by  a  dealer  are,  as 
a  rule,  large  and  must  be  divided.  Uccasbnallv,  even 
on  book  or  newspaper  work,  a  part  must  be  talicn  oft 
the  edge  to  adapt  the  paper  to  the  necessities  of  the 
printing-olHce.  In  country  oHlces  tliis  ia  particularly 
required,  for  the  printer  may  often  be  miles  from  where 
paper  ia  sold,  and  some  demands  arc  for  very  peculiar 
sizes.  Thus  a  small  quantity  30  by  40  might  lie  wanted, 
and  nothing  nearer  than  38  by  4S  be  at  hand.     A  strip 


three  Inches  wide  would  he  taken  from  one  side,  and  one 
six  inches  wide  from  the  other.  Pu|>er-cutttuj;  machines 
are  also  used  for  wiuaring  paper  and  for  tnmmin^  Its 
edges.  Until  a  late  period  this  cutting  was  done  wiih  a 
sharp  knife,  a  amall  quantity  being  placed  upon  a  table 
and  a  weight  laid  upon  it,  the  man  also  leaning  upon 
the  paper  with  one  luind  if  possible.  Tills,  however, 
waa  felt  to  be  a  slow  and  inaccunite  proces«,  and  makers 
of  binders'  machinery  in  the  three  great  Eastern  cities 
eorh  attempted  to  furnish  something  better.  As  origi- 
nally constructed  the  paper-cutter  consistwi  of  a  table,  a 
fmmework  of  timber  or  metal  over  it,  and  a  knife  fitting 
in  a,  groove.  The  knife  waa  moved  iMiekward  and  for- 
ward  by  the  hand,  the  paper  being  held  by  a  clump. 
This  blade  or  knife  was  origiually  short,  but  it  then 
became  longer,  extending  the  width  of  the  table,  and 
moved  to  and  fto  for  a  short  distance.    Tlie  power  was 


given  by  the  machinery.  This  was  regarded  in  early 
days  as  a  very  good  cutter.  Most  cutters  now  built  are 
very  massive  and  of  great  size.  They  are  capable  of 
cutting  the  largest  sheets.  The  paper  must  be  held 
with  perfect  steadiness  while  cuttmg  is  going  on.  and 
therefore  a  clamp,  consisting  of  a  plate  upon  the  end  of 
a  large  threaded  screw,  la  moved  rapidly  down  upon  the 
paper,  which  it  holds  securely.  Generally  this  is  ope- 
rated by  hand,  but  sometimes  it  is  started  into  motion  by 
the  first  movement  of  the  cutter  and  requires  no  other 
attention.  Nearly  alt  knives  arc  now  of  the  entire  widUi 
and  have  a  sliding  motion  at  the  same  time  that  they 
descend.  Ingenious  contrivances  regulate  the  knife,  tlie 
paper,  the  return  of  the  knife,  the  gauge  and  all  of  the 
other  details. 

Paper  to  be  cut  should  fliat  be  accurately  piled  up  and 
the  gauge  set.  If  to  be  cut  into  half  the  top  sheet  should 
be  carefully  folded  in  the  centre.  To  cut  into  thirds  or 
fifths  It  is  better  to  measure,  as  well  as  in  all  sizes  smaller 
than  fifths.  Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  waste 
and  for  error.  It  would  therefore  be  better  if  paper  were 
to  be  cut  mto  elevens  to  make  the  flrat  cut  so  that  three 
parts  would  tie  on  one  side  and  eight  on  the  other.  The 
cuts  on  the  last  can  be  determloedbv  folding  into  halves 
at  the  top  each  time  until  four  folds  or  eignt  parts  are 
made,  and  then  the  other  three  can  be  divided.    When 


are  often  printed  together  and  are  then  cut  apart. 

Paper  Honglnga See  Wall-Paper. 

Paper-Knlfe.^A  knife  used  in  the  warehouse  for 

cutting  up  paper  or  for  opening  the  edges  of  a  book. 

Paper  Letten.— Type.    Thus  used  In  1582. 

Paper-Making. — The  manufacture  of  paper  con- 
sists in  the  combination  of  vegetable  fibres  r^uced  to  a 
state  of  subdivision  In  water  mto  a  sheet.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  fibres  may  be  used  in  this  combination ;  but 
some  are  of  little  value.  In  most  ciises  the  mul^'rial  is 
the  refuse  of  other  manufacturing  processes  or  a  by- 

Kroduct  so  inconsiderable  in  value  as  not  to  be  desinible 
ir  other  uses.  Cellulose  is  tlie  name  given  to  vegetable 
fibres  of  any  description  when  divested  of  all  of  the  resin- 
ous or  gummy  substances,  which  are  generally  known 
as  incnisting  materials,  and  which  serve  to  cement  or 
bind  the  flbres  together.  Pure  linen  and  cotton  are  good 
types  of  cellulose.  As  a  chemical  substance  cellulose  ia 
white,  translucent,  somewhat  hejivicr  than  water,  taste- 
less, without  odor,  possessing  no  nutritive  ijualities  and 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  oil.  If  boded  in  dilute 
acid  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  substance  known  as 
hydro-cellulose.  When  boiled  for  a  longer  time  in  water 
under  high  pressure  It  is  also  changed. 

The  earlier  forms  of  paper  as  known  to  US  were  made 
by  hand,  and  this  methoil  of  manufacture  continues  to 
this  day,  although  on  a  compani lively  limited  scale,  most 
of  the  product  &ing  now  made  on  machines.  Under  the 
ancient  system  of  making  paper  by  hand  (he  rags  were 
washed  in  waler  and  piled  upon  each  other,  being  left  in 
that  condition  until  they  became  so  tender  that  the  fibres 
could  bo  seiMirated  by  the  fingers.  This  practice  fre- 
quently led  to  a  loss  of  the  material,  because  putrefac- 
tion would  sometimes  ensue  In  the  decomposition  of  the 
heated  ruga.  Afler  the  rags  had  become  sufficiently 
tender  they  were  beaten  in  a  chest  or  trough  by  stumpers 
until  they  were  sufilcicntly  separated  and  broken  up  mto 
fibres  of  the  requlw'tc  length.  These  stamps  or  iK'iiIers 
were  afterwonla  superseded  by  the  Hollander  or  beating- 
engine,  which  has  continued  m  use  to  the  present  day. 
In  milking  paper  byliand  the  pulp  is  carried  to  what  Is 
known  as  a  working-vat,  which  is  a  vessel  made  of  wood 
or  stone  abontflvefeet  square  and  four  feet  deep,  flaring 
at  the  top.    The  pulp  being  mined  therein  witli  water  is 
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tents  of  the  vat  in  motion.  The  mold  for  making  the 
paper  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  with  wooden  bare  nm- 
ning  across  about  an  inch  and  a  lialf  apart  flush  with  the 
top  edge  of  the  frame.  Upon  these  bars,  lengtliwise  of 
the  frame,  are  laid  wires,  fifteen  or  twenty  to  the  inch, 
parallel  to  cacli  other.  The  deckel,  which  is  a  movable 
frame  made  to  fit  very  neatly  upon  the  mold,  forms  with 


as  thus  conBtmcted  is  called  "wove"  paper.  When. 
however,  coarser  wires  are  laid  at  equidistant  intervals 
— say  30  inch  apart — transversely  of  the  wires  which 
form  the  bottom  of  tlic  mold,  the  paper  made  thereon 
receives  the  watermark  or  impression  of  the  cross  wires 
and  thereby  acquires  the  name  of  "laid"  paper.  The 
vatman  dipping  the  mold  into  the  vat  containing  tlie 
fluid  pulp  takes  up  as  much  of  the  latter  as  is  necessary 
to  form  a  sheet  or  paper,  Qrcat  desterity  is  a  feature 
of  this  process,  the  skill  of  eye  and  hand,  acquired  by 
experience,  serving  the  workman  to  make  a  perfect  sheet 
of  paper  and  to  succeed  this  with  other  sheets  equally 
peitect  and  of  even  weight.  A  peculiar  shaking  motion 
u  given  to  the  mold  to  cause  the  proper  intcrmijiturc 
or  mterweaving  of  the  fibres  so  as  to  secure  uniformity: 
of  texture.  After  the  sheet  is  thus  formed  the  deckel  is 
taken  off  and  the  mold  is  slid  along  a  Email  shelf  to  an 
assistant  known  as  a  coucher,  who,  taking  the  mold, 
turns  it  upside  down  on  a  piece  of  felt  upon  which  he 
deposits  the  newly  made  sheet,  and  then,  removing  the 
mold,  places  another  piece  of  felt  upon  the  sheet,  and 
this  is  continued  until  six  or  eight  quires  are  In  the  pile, 
which  is  then  placed  in  a  sianilmg-press,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure.  When  this  pressure  is  relaxed 
the  felts  are  tjiken  out  by  the  layer,  who  separates  tlicni 
into  one  pile  and  the  sheets  of  paper  into  another,  Tlie 
pajicr  is  again  pressed  by  itself  to  remove  the  felt  marks 
and  remaining  moisture  as  far  as  possible,  after  which 
the  sheets  of  paper  are  separated,  again  pressed  and  then 
transferred  to  a  loft  to  dry.  After  drying  the  paper  is 
taken  down  and  laid  neatly  in  heaps  to  be  sized.  The 
size  is  made  of  pieces  of  skin  cut  olf  by  the  curriere  be- 
fore tanning,  or  sheep's  feet  or  any  other  matter  contain- 
ing much  gelatine.    These  substances  are  boiled  in  a 


copper  to  a  Jelly,  to  which,  when  strained,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alum  is  added.  The  worknian  then  takes  several 
quires  of  paper  and  spreads  the  sheets  out  in  the  tub  con- 
taining the  size  properly  diluted  with  water,  taking  care 
that  they  shall  be  equally  moistened.  After  sizing  the 
superfluous  siie  is  pressed  out  and  the  paper  is  parted 
into  sheets.  After  being  once  more  pressed  it  Is  Pulped 
in  tlie  drying-room,  where  it  is  dried  slowly.  When 
the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  carried  to  the  flui^- 
tng-house.  and  is  again  pressed  pretty  hard.  It  is  then 
looked  over  by  women,  who  with  small  knives  take  out 
tlie  knots  and  imperfections  and  separate  the  perfect 
from  the  imperfect  sheets.  The  paper  is  again  pressed, 
given  to  the  finisher  to  be  counted  mto  reams  and  done 
up.  These  reams,  being  pressed  and  tied  up,  are  sent  to 
the  warehouse  for  sale.  A  good  finisher  can  count  two 
hundred  reams  or  96,000  sheets  in  a  day. 

Paper-making  is  carried  on  in  some  towns  of  the  Old 
World  just  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago.  At  Amalfl 
in  Italy  tliere  are  seven  ancient  mills  in  which  rags  are 
bealen  by  hammers.  Only  one  of  these  has  a  beating- 
engine. 

At  present  nearly  all  paper  is  made  by  machinery. 
The  theory  of  its  manufacture  is  the  same  as  that  of 
hand-made  paper,  but  each  of  the  operations  is  per- 
formed on  a  much  larger  scale.  Rags  no  longer  furnish 
the  principal  portion  of  the  raw  material,  but  many  sub- 
stances obtained  more  easily  and  cheaply,  are  employed 
instead  Wooil,  esparto,  straw,  jute,  hemp,  wastepaper, 
&c  are  other  matenals  most  In  vogue,  some  of  these 
being  employed  after  they  have  served  their  purpose  in 

other  capacity,  old  rope,  bagging,  waste  of  cotton  and 


protess  required  to  put  these  materials  into  shape, 
makmg  wood  pulp  it  begins  with  cutting  the  log  into 
bdlcts  wliich  are  tnen  put  in  contact  with  the  peripberr 
of  a  grindstone  contained  In  a  machine  known  as  a  wood- 
pulp  gnnder,  and  which  tears  off  the  fibres.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  wood  fibre  the  pulp  wood  is  cut  into  chips 
or  small  disks  and  is  then  boiled  in  an  alkaline  or  acid 
solution  in  a  closed  vessel  known  as  a  digester,  the  chem- 
icals in  the  solution  sepaiating  the  fibre  from  the  incrust- 
ing  substances,  which  arc  dissolved  in  and  carried  off  by 
the  spent  liquor  when  the  digester  is  emptied.  Esparto 
or  Spanish  grass  is  cleaned  and  sorted  by  hand  on  sort- 
ing-tables, and  is  then  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
Straw  is  steeped  in  milk  of  lime  and  then  boded,  or  after 
cleaning  it  is  cut  into  short  lengths  and  placed  in  u 
digester  in  which  It  Is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cauittie 
soda.  The  butt  ends  of  jute  and  all  other  fibres  of  the 
plant  unavailable  for  spinning  uurpoees  are  utilized  for 
paper.  Tliis  stock  is  bailed  with  solutions  of  alkali  in 
rotary  boilers.  Hemp,  gouerally  the  product  known  as 
manilla  in  the  form  of  old  rope  and  wora-out  bagging. 
follows  the  same  course  as  jute.  Waste  paper  is  dusted, 
sorted  and  boiled  in  alkaline  solutions,  preferably  in  sla- 
tionary  tubs.  Cotlon  and  linen  waste  are  passed  througli 
cutters,  then  through  threshers,  after  which  they  are 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  rotary  boilers. 
After  the  preliminary  preparation  for  each  class  of  slock 
the  pulping  and  manufacture  into  paper  is  conducted 
upon  the  same  general  principle  or  exactly  the  same  as 
when  rags  are  used.  This  bemg  the  case  tlie  method  of 
converting  rags  into  paper  on  the  machine  will  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  method  of  making  paper  from  rags  conaiats  in  Aral 
breaking  the  bales  and  putting  the  rags  in  a  thresher  or 
dusting-machine.  After  passing  through  the  rags  are 
sorte-d  by  hand,  women  being  employe!  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  separating  all  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  pieces 
of  metal,  bone,  india-rubber  or  leather  are  removed,  and 
seams,  hems  and  knots  are  loosened.  These  women  cut 
the  rags  Into  small  pieces.  Standing  before  a  large- 
bladed  knife,  which  has  its  back  towards  her,  the  sorter 
draws  the  cloth  against  it.    Her  table  or  box  is  covered 
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ire-cloth,  so  that  dust  can  fall  below.  Machme- 
:  is  used  for  the  more  common  qualities  of  paper, 
ly  mills  the  cut  rags  are  pas»ea  through  several 
;,  that  is,  first  through  a  devil  or  railroad  duster 
3n  through  an  open  cylinder  duster,  and  are  fin- 
livered  at  or  near  openings  in  the  floor  of  the 
m«  underneath  which  the  mouths  or  manholes  of 
oilers  called  rotaries  are  brought.  The  rajgs  he- 
ed into  the  boilers,  in  which  a  solution  of  soda 
ostic  soda  or  lime  in  water  has  b^n  plac^,  the 
le  opening  in  the  rotaries  are  closed,  steam  is  in- 
)d  to  the  interior  through  the  ioumals  on  which 
lers  rotate,  and  the  rags  are  boiled  under  pressure 
eral  hours.  The  object  of  boilinjs^  is  to  extract 
roy  the  fatty,  glutinous  and  coloring  substances 
surround  the  pure  fibre.  After  the  nigs  have 
>iled  for  the  necessary  len^h  of  time  the  rotation 
trailers  is  stopped  at  the  point  where  the  manholes 
ned  towards  the  floor  of  the  boiler-room,  so  that 
he  manholes  are  opened  the  rags  are  discharged 
drainer  bottom  beneath  the  boilers.  After  bemg 
scharged  the  rags  are  conveyed  in  trucks  to  the 
g  and  beating  engines.  The  rags  may  be  first 
I  in  one  en^ne  and  then  beaten  in  another,  or  the 
;  of  prepanng  the  pulp  may  be  csirried  out  in  the 
nachine.  This  engine  (so  called)  is  an  oblong 
T  vat,  with  circular  ends,  divided  lengthways  by  a 
m  called  the  midfeather,  which  runs  half  of  the 
On  one  side  is  an  iron  cylinder  or  roll  on  the 
which  are  set  at  equidistant  intervals  steel  bars 
'88  fastened  parallel  with  the  shaft.  Another  set 
es  is  fixed  rigidly  on  the  bottom  of  the  tub  direct- 
or the  roll,  so  that  the  edges  of  both  sets  of  knives 
d  almost  touch  each  other.  The  rags  with  a  suf- 
quantity  of  water  having  been  placed  in  the  tub, 
£9  applied  to  the  shaft  carrying  the  roll ;  the  lat- 
tum  rotates  and  by  its  action  creates  a  current 
ig  the  rags  successively  under  it,  where  they  are 
ipon  by  the  two  sets  of  knives  described  and  grad- 
Bduced  to  a  state  of  subdivision.  The  washing- 
has  one  or  two  cylinder  washers,  which  are  low- 
to  and  partially  submerged  in  the  mass  of  stock 
ised  when  their  work  is  completed ;  these  are 
>r  octagonal  cylinders  of  framework  covered  with 
mze.  They  revolve,  aiusing  a  current  in  the  fluid 
1 ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  dirty  water,  however, 
into  the  cylinder.  At  the  end  of  this  cylinder  is 
et  for  the  esciipe  of  this  water,  while  in  another 
Q  the  engine  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
d.  Thus  the  rinsing  is  continually  going  on,  and 
end  of  from  three  to  five  hours  the  stock  is  sutli- 
cleansed.  The  roll  is  covered  with  a  box,  so  that 
»  of  the  rags  shall  not  be  thrown  out  and  the 
ipilled  on  the  floor.  During  these  operations  the 
ive  become  much  disintegrated,  and  they  are  now 
as  half -stuff. 

;hing  is  the  next  operation.  Tliis  is  accomplished 
ing  to  the  half-stuil  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
id  later  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
OS  the  action  of  the  chlorine.  The  half-stuff  is 
1  into  a  chest  or  dniiner  below  by  niising  a  valve, 
"ainer  will  contain  many  times  the  quantity  of 
lat  an  engine  does,  and  here  the  bleaching  process 
iluded.  After  the  bleaching  the  pulp  must  l>e 
i  to  free  it  from  the  chlorine  and  other  chemiail 
ts  adhering  to  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  again 
rou^h  the  engine,  the  roll  of  which  is  raised  to 
iutting  the  tibrt*.  When  the  washing  is  complete 
.  is  lowered  and  the  stocrk  is  beaten  to  the  required 
3  and  is  afterwards  sent  to  the  stuff -chest.  This 
on  completes  the  preparation  for  actual  paper- 
;.  What  follows  is  the  supply  of  the  fibre  to  the 
e  and  its  change  into  a  firm,  even  sheet, 
materials  used  in  this  manufacture  differ  largely 
r  availability.  Those  which  interlace  or  felt  to- 
most  easily  and  firmly  are  the  best.    These  are 


round,  ribbed  fibres,  such  as  hemp  and  flax ;  smooth  or 
feebly  ribbed  fibres,  as  esparto,  jute.  New  Zealand  flax, 
dwarf  palm,  hop  and  su^ar  ome ;  fibro-cellular  sub- 
stances, like  the  pulp  obtamed  from  the  straw  of  wheat 
and  rye  by  the  action  of  caustic  lye ;  flat  fibres,  as  cotton 
and  those  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  lye  upon 
wood,  and  imperfect  substances,  as  the  pulp  obtained 
from  sawdust.  Long,  flexible,  elastic  fibres,  even  though 
comparatively  smooth  in  their  exterior,  intertwine  reM- 
ily  and  felt  into  a  strong,  tough  sheet.  Ck)tton  fibre  is 
long  and  tubular,  and  when  dry  the  tubes  collapse  and 
twist  on  their  axis,  which  adds  much  to  their  availabil- 
ity in  paper-making.  The  filaments  of  linen  are  jointed 
like  the  sugar  cane,  and  these  joints  add  much  to  their 
strength.  Tlie  fibre  of  straw  is  short,  pointed  and  pol- 
ished, and  cannot  of  itself  make  a  strong  paper.  Wood 
fibre  differs  very  much.  Yellow  pine  has  a  long,  soft 
and  flexible  fibre,  much  like  cotton,  but  oak  and  other 
woods  have  short  circular  fibres  which  possess  no  flexi- 
biligr.    Very  short  fibres  make  very  weak  paper. 

The  stuff-chest  bein^  filled  with  water  and  constantly 
agitated,  the  pulp,  which  is  then  clean  and  free  from  any 
chemical  admixture,  is  pumped  into  a  regulating-box  or 
supply-box  by  means  of  a  pump  called  Sie  stuff-pump. 
Through  this  a  regular  supply  of  pulp  is  furnished  to 
the  machine.  A  sand-trap  acts  as  a  receptacle  for  sand 
or  grit.  When  the  stuff  reaches  the  Fourdrinier  machine 
it  does  so  through  a  pipe  containing  a  stream  of  water 
which  flows  rapidly.  After  passing  through  the  screens 
and  other  preliminary  parts  the  pulp  is  deposited  upon 
a  wire-cloth,  which  has  both  a  forward  and  a  lateral  mo- 
tion. It  is  a  huge  belt  upon  which  the  pulp  is  deposited 
evenly,  still  in  a  liquid  condition.  The  water  oozes  out 
through  the  bottom  and  falls  into  a  depression  below, 
from  which  the  minute  particles  are  afterwards  extracted 
as  they  flow  away.  The  wire-cloth  is  constantly  vibrated 
by  means  of  a  shake  attachment  by  which  some  of  the 
flores  are  thrown  athwart  the  machine,  while  the  lay  of 
fibre  in  the  other  direction  is  accomplished  by  the  motion 
or  travel  of  the  wire-cloth.  This  cloth  is  supported  for 
its  whole  distance  by  small  rollers  placed  pretty  closely 
together.  The  fabric  is  thin,  the  wires  arc  small,  and  it 
is  essential  tliat  the  mold  shall  be  level.  The  pulp  is  pre- 
vented from  spreading  beyond  the  edges  of  Uie  wire  by 
endless  rubber  bands  or  straps,  known  as  deckels,  which 
run  on  each  side  on  top  of  the  wire,  and  thus  determine 
the  form  or  width  of  the  paper.  They  continue  about 
two-thirds  the  distance  of  the  run  of  the  wire-cloth,  by 
which  time  the  paper  is  formed,  although  still  in  a  wet 
and  pulpy  condition.  At  this  point  is  pmced  the  dandy- 
roll,  a  cyundrical  frame  covered  with  wire-cloth,  which, 
running  on  the  pulpy  paper,  presses  the  fibres  more 
closely  together.  Upon  this  dandy-roll  are  frequently 
letters,  monograms  or  pictorial  designs,  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  perfected  paper  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  by  having  some  of  the 
wires  project  a  little  more  than  usual,  or  by  fastening 
other  wires  over  them,  thus  causing  the  paper  to  be  a 
little  thinner  in  those  places,  but  lately  in  some  places 
the  wires  have  been  depressed  where  the  design  occurs, 
thus  making  the  paper  thicker  against  it.  The  web 
then  passes  over  the  suction-boxes  by  which  air  and,  of 
course,  water  are  drawn  through  by  a  suction-pump. 
The  next  operation  just  as  the  paper  leaves  the  wire-cloth 
is  to  pass  it  under  the  couch-rolls,  from  which  it  goes  to 
the  first  press  or  set  of  rolls  which  squeezes  out  more 
moisture,  and  thence  to  tlie  second  press.  By  this  time 
the  web  has  become  comparatively  free  from  moisture, 
has  acquired  some  tenacity,  and  n^s  to  have  its  remain- 
ing moisture  expelled  by  heat.  Up  to  this  point  no  heat 
has  been  used. 

After  leaving  the  second  press  the  paper  passes  to  the 
dryers,  a  series  of  iron  cylinders  heat^  by  steam ;  these 
are  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  many 
of  them  are  used.  The  web,  always  accompanied  with  a 
felt  or  belt  of  duck,  passes  over  and  imder  these  cylin- 
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ders,  receiving  heat  from  each  of  them  and  becoming 
drier  and  more  compact  as  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  a  true  paper  before  it  touches  any  one  of 
these  cylinders,  but  by  its  passage  between  them  loses 
the  moisture  which  formerly  took  five  days  to  dissipate 
by  the  method  of  hanging  up  to  dry.  When  it  has 
passed  through  all  of  these  cylinders  it  enters  a  series  of 
polished  iron  rolls,  known  as  calenders,  to  give  the  paper 
a  surface.  They  are  pressed  together  by  screws  or  levers 
and  weights.  Leaving  these  rolls  the  paper  is  wound  on 
reels  and  from  thence  goes  to  the  cutters,  where  it  is  cut 
into  sheets  and  afterwards  supercalendered  if  needed. 
When  the  paper  is  wanted  in  rolls  it  is  carried  through 
to  a  shaft  upon  which  it  is  wound  without  being  cut. 
The  paper-making  machine  thus  roughly  describeuis  the 
FouRDRiNiER  MACHINE  (which  scc),  invented  in  France 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
justly  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  ingenuitv  and  painstoking. 
It  has  since  been  much  improved  in  all  of  its  details,  but 
is  in  theory  substantially  the  same  as  when  first  brought 
out.  A  cheaper  machine  is  the  cylinder  machine  in 
which  there  is  no  lateral  motion  to  the  wire-cloth ;  con- 
sequently the  paper  felts  only  one  way.  It  is  stronger 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  than  the  paper  made  by  the 
Fourdrinicr  machine,  but  weaker  the  other  way,  the  felt- 
ing being  well  accomplished  in  one  direction  only.  In 
this  a  hollow  cylinder,  covered  with  a  wire  web,  rotates 
in  a  vat  containing  the  pulp,  which  is  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  as  it  emerges  from  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  vat.  This  kind  of  machine  is  extensively 
used  in  the  United  States  for  making  wrapping-papers, 
straw  and  binders*  boards,  and  hangmg  papers.  When 
sized  papers  are  made  the  pulp  is  sized  in  the  engines,  a 
vegetable  size  being  used.  Animal  sizing  is  done  on  the 
machine,  the  web  passing  through  a  trough  in  which  a 
solution  of  gelatine  is  placed. 

Paper  is  supercalendered  by  passing  it  between  a 
series  of  rolls,  some  of  which  are  of  chilled  iron,  while 
the  others  are  made  of  sheets  of  paper  or  disks  of  cotton 
placed  on  an  iron  shaft,  then  compressed  until  they  form 
a  compact  mass,  after  which  they  are  turned  off  like  iron. 
The  paper,  cut  into  sheets,  is  fed  sheet  by  sheet  into  the 
supercalenders,  being  guided  by  devices  which  cany  it 
through  the  series  of  rolls,  until  at  length  it  is  deposited 
in  a  box  where  it  is  sorted  by  an  operative.  Sheet  cal- 
enders are  only  necessary  where  the  paper  has  been  sized 
on  the  surface  and  dried  in  sheets ;  if  it  has  been  sized 
in  the  engine  or  on  the  machine  and  dried  in  the  web  it 
can  be  glazed  in  web  calenders,  put  up  into  bundles  and 
frames  and  sold.  This  method  is  followed  if  the  product 
is  ordinary  news.  Paper  is  loaded  or  filled  with  other 
substances  to  fill  up  the  pores  and  interstices.  Part  of 
this  is  done  to  make  the  paper  appear  more  solid  or  to 
make  it  heavier,  and  part  of  it  is  to  give  a  better  surface. 
The  loading  material  for  ordinary  qualities  is  kaolin  or 
China  clay,  and  for  the  better  qualities  sulphate  of  lime 
or  pearl  hardening.  The  quality  of  clay  used  on  the 
best  book-paper  designed  for  illustrations  is  very  good. 
No  matter  how  much  care  is  exercised  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  there  are  little  ridges  and  hollows  upon 
its  surface,  similar  to  those  found  upon  the  rind  of  an 
orange.  By  surface-coating  the  paper  it  is  made  much 
smoother,  and  a  wood-cut  can  be  printed  with  the  great- 
est delicacy.  The  clay  is  worked  up  into  a  thin  cream 
with  water,  and  then  flows  into  the  pulp  when  in  the 
beating-engine.  In  surfaced  papers  the  mixture  is  ap- 
plied by  brushes  or  rollers,  and  scraped  and  rolled  smooth 
by  other  brushes  and  rollers.  Paper  is  given  a  color  or 
tint  by  placing  in  the  pulp  in  the  engine  some  coloring 
substance  which  dissolves  very  slowly ;  bv  adding  a  col- 
ored liquid ;  by  using  rags  which  are  already  colored, 
and  by  employing  two  substivnces  which  in  mixture  ^ive 
the  shade  requir^.    Blue  is  used  considerably  in  writing- 

Sapers,  and  a  buff  in  many  printing-papers.     It  is  very 
esirable  to  have  the  stmie  paper  always  of  the  same 
color,  but  nature,  while  providing  us  with  the  raw  ma- 
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terials,  does  not  enable  us  to  make  pure  white  paper 
from  them.  Paper  in  practice  always  mclines  to  blue  or 
yellow,  and  it  is  considered  expedient  to  keep  each  prod- 
uct shaded  a  little  either  one  way  or  the  other.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  little  coloring  matter.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  a  shade  of  bun  does  not  vary  from 
another  shade  of  the  same  color,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to 
tell  whether  a  buff  or  bluish  tint  prevaUs. 

The  largest  amount  of  paper  is  now  made  from  wood. 
Until  about  1855  no  substance  other  than  linen  and  cot- 
ton rags  was  used,  except  in  rare  instances,  for  news  and 
book  paper.  The  successive  changes  have  brought  wood 
to  the  front,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  paper 
are  now  manufactured  from  this  matenal,  which  does 
not  seem  likely  soon  to  be  dislodged,  as  it  is  diflicult  to 
see  how  anything  can  be  cheaper  or  more  easily  handled. 
There  is  no  calling  in  which  more  ingenuity  has  been 
exhibited  than  that  of  paper-making ;  but  the  character 
of  the  manufacture  is  such  that  the  different  processes, 
while  sufliciently  different  for  the  expert  to  recognize 
readily,  cannot  be  explained  to  the  general  reader  with- 
out lengthy  description,  for  which  there  is  not  space. 

Paper-Molding. — Stereotype  molding  by  the  paper 
or  patent  process. 

Paper  Process. — Stereotyping  by  means  of  paper 
molds,  called  the  new  or  patent  process — distinct  from 
plaster  process.^-JiwJoW.  The  paper  process  is  used  in 
the  United  States  for  very  little  besides  newspapers,  as 
so  much  more  clearness  and  sharpness  can  be  obtained 
by  electrotyping  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two. 

Paper  the  Case. — Lining  the  bottoms  of  cases ;  usu- 
ally done  now  by  the  manufacturers  before  the  bottom 
of  the  case  is  fastened  on.  The  paper  used  is  thin  but 
tough,  and  prevents  letters  from  sliding  under  the  par- 
titions. 

Paper  Up. — To  tie  up  in  paper  sorts  or  type  tem- 
porarily out  of  use.  It  is  the  general  custom,  and  in 
oflUces  of  ordinary  size  the  best  custom,  to  take  the  leads 
from  between  the  lines,  to  distribute  the  heads  and  blank- 
lines,  as  well  as  those  which  contain  ornamental  type  or 
an  undue  proportion  of  unusual  sorts,  and  then  to  tie  up 
the  page,  afterwards  wrapping  it  in  paper.  The  pages 
are  piled  upon  each  other.  In  some  large  oflices  the 
leads  are  left  in. 

Papering  Up. — Covering  the  ede^es  of  a  book  after 
they  are  gilt  to  protect  them  while  the  volume  is  being 
covered  and  finished. 

Papeterie. — A  box,  plain  or  ornamental,  filled  with 
paper  and  envelopes  to  match.  This  is  its  signification 
in  the  stationery  trade  of  the  United  States,  but  the  word 
in  French  means  paper  ware  or  made  of  paper,  as  well 
as  a  paper-mill. 

Papier  (Fr.  and  Gkr.). — Paper;  geglftttetes  papier, 
glazed  or  calendered  paper. 

Papier  Ingres. — A  French  hand-made  paper  used 
for  drawing  purposes. 

Papier-Maohd. — Mashed  paper ;  a  composition  of 
paper  cuttings  boiled  in  water  and  beaten  to  a  pulp, 
which  is  hardened  by  glue  or  size  until  it  is  exceedingly 
tenacious,  then  being  used  as  material  for  ornamental 
articles  of  household  furniture,  portfolios,  &c.  In  the 
system  of  stereotyping  known  as  the  papier-mach6  proc- 
ess a  combination  of  blotting  and  tissue  paper  is  em- 
ployed in  making  the  matrix. 

Papiers  Incassables  (Fr.). — Tough  paper,  used 
for  maps ;  literally,  unbreakable  paper. 

Pappe  (Ger.).— Cardboard. 

Papyrograph. — A  small  mechanical  apparatus  for 
duplicating  letters,  &c.,  first  written  by  hauid  with  a 
chemical  ink  upon  a  prepared  substance.  From  this 
material  a  large  number  oi  copies  can  be  taken. 
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>jni8. — A  kind  of  reed  formerly  cultivated  in 
^  It  was  ^rown  in  the  delta  or  Lower  Egypt, 
» longer  exists  there,  although  still  found  in  some 
elsewhere.  The  plant  itself  is  the  paper  rush,  or 
118  antiquorum,  called  herd  by  the  modem  Egyp- 
distinguished  by  its  tall  prismatic  or  triangular 
paring  stem,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  ten 
ormounted  by  a  downy  flower.  It  appears  to  have 
bundant  in  Egypt  at  the  early  period  of  the  fourth 
;y.  On  monuments  of  the  reign  of  Chephrcn  and 
s  men  are  represented  bearing  bundles  of  this  plant 
they  have  gathered,  or  forming  it  into  the  light 
b^  which  they  crossed  the  marshes  or  the  Nile, 
rmcipal  site  of  its  cultivation  was  the  alluvial 
,  where  it  is  represented  reaching  the  height  of 
3t  in  the  delta.  As  early  as  the  fifth  dynasty  it 
s  in  the  hieroglyphics ;  but  as  the  plant  has  spfad- 
lisappeared  mm.  Egypt  some  naturalists  nave 
led  that  it  was  not  indigenous,  but  introduced 
^e  Niger  or  Euphrates,  where  it  is  still  found 
,  and  that  it  has  become  extinct  for  want  of  neces- 
ilture.  It  has,  however,  been  seen  as  late  as  the 
inth  century  on  the  bonlers  of  Lake  Mcnzaleh,  in 
Egypt  and  in  Abyssinia.  Some  think,  indeiad, 
le  term  papyrus  comprehended  two  or  three  dif- 
kinds  of  reeds,  such  as  the  Cyperus  dives,  which 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  disappeanmce 
Cyperus  papyrus  is  due  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
1  contractors  or  publicani,  who  restricted  its  cul- 
» a  few  localities.  According  to  Pliny  it  ^rew  ten 
x>ye  and  two  in  the  water,  besides  strikmg  deep 
nto  the  Nilotic  mud  in  tlie  pools  or  marshes.  The 
lis  was  one  of  those  plants  which  tlie  ancients 
ted  to  a  multitude  of  uses.  Its  elegant  and  light 
I  were  woven  into  crowns ;  its  pith  or  pulp  was 
and  eaten  and  considered  the  primitive  food  of 
;  the  root,  on  the  contrary,  was  dried  and  used 
si ;  the  bark  was  manufactured  into  matting,  sails 
pes,  bedding  and  clothes.  The  priests  used  it  only 
idals,  and  sancLils  of  it  remain  to  the  present  day 
collections  of  the  British  3Iuseum.  Boxes  were 
ade  of  its  stems,  trimmed  and  tied  at  the  ends  and 
) ;  and  in  an  ark  or  box  of  papyrus  the  youthful 
was  placed  amon^  the  standing  pools  of  papyri. 
)  time  of  Homer  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
%,  and  Antigonus  userl  for  the  cables  of  his  fleet 
18  ^rown  in  Syria.  The  ancient  Greek  name  for 
itenal  was  bublos,  but  it  was  not  applied  b^  prose 
3  to  books.  The  most  remarkable  use  of  this  plant 
r  the  manufacture  of  paper,  tama,  which  appears 
hands  of  scribes  on  the  earliest  monuments  in 
sheets  or  long  scrolls.  The  process  of  manufac- 
8  described  by  Pliny,  was  to  cut  off  both  ends  of 
int.  The  portion  used  was  neither  the  out^r  bark 
\  inner  pith,  but  some  twenty  layers  or  pellicles  un- 
i  rind  surrounding  the  triangular  stalk,  those  near- 
centre  being  the  finest,  which  were  separated  by  a 
These  were  laid  side  by  side  upon  a  board,  and 
ayers  were  placed  at  rignt  angles  on  them  so  as 
er  them,  and  the  whole  was  cemented  with  Nile 
or  more  probably  with  a  fine  glue.  By  continu- 
is  process  it  was  possible  to  make  the  piece  of  any 
and  breadth  required ;  and  the  whole  was  pressea, 
with  a  hammer  and  rubbed  with  a  tooth  or  shell, 
then  pared,  smoothed,  laid  in  the  sun,  bound  to- 
and  rolled  out.  The  size  and  quality  of  this  paper 
considerably,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  sheets 
one  foot  six  inches,  or  the  lesser  cubit ;  but  some 
are  not  more  than  four  inches,  while  the  quality 
from  a  coarse  and  stringy  to  a  silky  material  re- 
bly  fine  and  smooth.  The  length  was,  of  course, 
ly,  the  longest  pieces,  such  as  the  hieroglyphical 
sit  Leyden,  measuring  sixty  feet,  while  other  por- 
.0  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  The  darkness  of  color 
lably  owing  to  the  grcat4>r  age,  those  of  the  oldest 
being  generally  the  darkest  and  almost  of  a  sienna 


color,  the  material  having  carbonized  with  age,  while  the 
later  are  generally,  though  not  always  white ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contact  of  the  rituals  with  the  hot 
bitumen  of  the  mummies  has  in  many  instances  rendered 
the  color  darker ;  the  hieratic  historical  papyri,  said  to 
have  been  foimd  in  vases,  are,  however,  extremely  dark. 
Papyri  are  found  under  various  circumstances,  but  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  mummies,  as  in  their 
hands,  under  their  arms,  between  their  legs  or  under  the 
bandages  stretched  all  over  them  like  a  uiroud.  They 
are  generally,  however,  of  a  cylindrical  form  rolled  upon 
themselves,  the  first  page,  of  course,  being  outwards,  and 
those  of  letters  are  sealed  with  a  clay  s^.  The  rituals 
are  often  placed  in  wooden  cases  made  in  the  shape  of 
Osiris  hidaen  in  niches  made  for  that  purpose,  or  in  the 
hollowed  body  of  the  deity,  or  else  in  a  niche  in  the  ped- 
estal so  skillfully  covered,  joined  and  painted  as  to  elude 
detection  by  the  eye.  The  historical  and  documentary 
papyri  are  said  to  be  found  in  vases,  boxes  and  coflins. 
The  ink  with  which  the  Egyptians  wrote  on  this  ma* 
terial  was  an  animal  carbon,  apparently  mixed  with  oil. 
They  used  for  the  purpose  a  long  rectangular  palette  or 
canon,  having  two  small  cells  or  hollows  which  held  a 
small  quantity  of  red  and  black  ink.  The  pens  used 
were  a  thin,  cylindrical  and  fibrous  reed,  the  ends  of 
which  when  split  form  a  kind  of  natural  brush.  The 
writing  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  document ;  the 
hieroglyphical  in  vertical  lines  of  thin  linear  hieroglyphs, 
the  hieratic  and  demotic  in  broader  and  thicker  charac- 
ters, generally  about  ten  lines  to  a  page  of  nine  or  eleven 
inches  long,  and  in  black  and  red  characters.  Composi- 
tions of  the  nature  of  books  are  written  with  great  care 
and  regularity ;  official  documents  with  less  care  and 
with  characters  of  larger  dimensions  at  the  commence- 
ment. The  religious  compositions  are  ornamented  with 
pictures  or  vi^pettes,  tmced  with  great  delicacy,  and 
sometimes  brilliantly  colored  with  simple  colors  and  even 
gilded. 

Paqnet  (Fr.). — A  packet,  a  piece  of  matter  tied  up. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  common  for  the  com- 
positor to  empty  directly  upon  a  galley  laid  on  his  case. 
If  the  type  is  large  or  the  measure  narrow  the  galley 
soon  becomes  full.  A  certain  portion  of  the  matter, 
without  regard  to  the  length,  is  then  tied  up  and  put 
one  side.  It  is  not  a  page  or  an  even  fraction  of  a  page ; 
it  may  be  much  more  or  much  less.  It  is  simply  some 
type  tied  up  temporarily  to  await  convenience  for  im- 
position and  proving. 

Paqnete  (Sp.). — Package ;  a  piece  of  composed  mat- 
ter when  tied  up. 

Paqnetero  (Sp.). — Stand  or  cabinet  for  holding  the 
pages  or  packages  of  type ;  also  piece  compositor,  or 
one  who  sets  only  straight  matter. 

Paqueiier  (Fr.). — One  who  makes  up  Into  pages, 
ties  up  the  matter  and  puts  it  away. 

Par. — Abbreviation  used  in  the  reading  department 
of  an  English  ofllce  for  the  words  parenthesis  or  para- 
graph. 

Paragon. — The  size  of  type  next  larger  than  great 
primer,  and  next  smaller  than  double  small  pica.  It  is 
only  used  as  display  letter,  being  too  large  for  books. 
About  three  and  a  half  lines  make  an  inch.  On  the  point 
system  it  is  calculated  at  twenty  points.  This  type, 
Hansard  remarks,  is  the  only  one  known  under  the  same 
name  in  all  countries.  In  Ircnch,  however,  it  is  entitled 
petit  parangon  (little  paragon),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
next  size  larger,  which  is  called  gros  parangon.  The 
Italians  call  it  parangonc. 

Paragrafo  (Ital.).— A  section  mark,  or  §.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  does  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  Eng- 
lish name. 

Paragraph. — A  verse ;  the  matter  contained  be- 
tween one  break-line  and  the  next.  No  exa^^t  rules  exist 
to  show  when  a  new  paragraph  should  be  begun.    The 
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plan  generally  adopted  is  to  begin  one  when  the  sense 
changes.  This  is,  however,  very  much  at  the  will  of  the 
author  or  printer.  A  para^ph  is  usually  indented  an 
em  quadrat.  This  is  sufficient  when  the  measure  does 
not  exceed  twenty -five  or  thirty  ems  of  the  type  used ; 
but  if  the  measure  goes  much  beyond  this  it  is  better  to 
employ  two  ems,  and  in  very  long  ones  three  ems.  In 
some  good  leaded  work  matter  even  narrower  than  thirty 
ems  is  indented  an  em  and  an  en.  Much  must  be  left  to 
authors  in  the  making  of  paragraphs.  Some  desire  a 
great  number,  and  others  prefer  long  ones.  In  conver- 
sation it  is  usual  to  break  up  the  matter  into  paragraphs 
for  each  new  speaker  and  for  each  interruptioh.  Para- 
graphs should  not  end  with  two  or  three  letters,  even  if 
a  whole  word,  and  in  books  designed  for  permanence  at 
least  an  eighth  of  the  blank-line  should  be  filled  up  with 
the  last  words  of  the  paragraph.  The  last  line  of  a  para- 
graph should  not  come  at  the  head  of  a  page.  An  even 
paragraph  is  where  a  bit  of  copy  is  given  to  a  composi- 
tor and  he  is  told  to  begin  and  end  even.  Thus  he  makes 
no  indentation  and  spaces  the  last  line  so  that  the  last 
word  of  his  take  completely  fills  it  out.  A  hanging  par- 
agraph is  where  the  first  line  begins  flush  and  the  second 
and  succeeding  lines  arc  indented.  A  mark  for  authors 
or  editors  to  indicate  a  paragraph  is  1[,  and  when  it  is  de- 
sired that  no  paragraph  shall  be  made  a  line  runs  from 
the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
It  is  also  denoted  by  **  No  If."  In  some  books  and  mag 
azines  the  first  word  of  a  chapter  or  instalment  is  not 
indented,  but  runs  out  flush. 

Paragraph  Mark. — The  paragraph  was  formerly 
prefixed  to  such  matter  as  authors  desired  to  distinguish 
from  the  ordinary  contents  of  their  books,  and  to  give 
their  readers  an  idea  of  the  beginning  or  some  important 
division  of  a  new  subject.  At  present  paragraph  marks 
are  used  chiefly  in  Bibles  to  show  the  parts  into  which 
a  chapter  is  divided.  In  Common  Prayer-Books  para- 
graphs are  put  before  the  matter  which  directs  the  order 
of  the  service,  and  which  is  called  the  Rubric,  because 
the  lines  were  formerly  printed  in  red.  The  paragraph 
mark  is  the  sixth  and  last  in  order  of  the  usual  reference 
marks,  following  the  parallel,  and  is  thus  shown :  T^. 

ParalleL — A  reference  mark  for  foot-notes,  indicated 
thus :  |. 

Parangona  (Sp.). — Great  primer  or  eighteen  points. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Didot  system  this  was 
the  standard  body,  as  pica  or  Cicero  is  now. 

Parangonaje  (8p.). — Justification  together  of  let- 
ters of  different  bodies. 

Parangonar  (Sp.). — To  justify  letters  of  different 
bodies  in  one  line. 

Parangonar e  (Ital.).— To  justify  one  body  in  with 
another  or  with  several  others. 

Parangone  (Ital.). — Body  eighteen  of  the  Italian 
series.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  paragon,  which  is 
body  twenty  of  the  American  series. 

Parchment  (Fr.,  parchemin;  Ger.,  Pergament). — A 
writing  material  formed  from  skins,  so  prepared  that 
they  are  as  thin,  smooth  and  white  as  possible.  It  has 
been  known  from  the  earliest  time,  but  is  now  made 
very  superior  to  what  it  was  anciently,  if  we  may  judge 
by  inspection  of  old  manuscripts.  The  art  of  making 
parchment  consists  in  certjiin  manipulations  necessary 
to  make  the  skins  of  animals  of  such  thinness,  flexibil- 
ity and  firmness  as  may  be  required  for  the  different 
articles  in  which  this  substance  is  needed.  Although 
the  skins  of  all  animals  may  be  applied  to  this  use  only 
those  of  the  sheep  or  the  she-goat  are  used  for  parch- 
ment ;  those  of  calves,  kids  and  dead-bom  lambs  for  vel- 
lum ;  those  of  the  he-goat,  she-goat  and  wolves  for  drum- 
heads, and  those  of  the  ass  for  battledores.  All  of  these 
skins  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, which  need  no  particular  detail. 
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They  are  first  of  all  prepared  by  the  leather-dresser. 
After  they  are  taken  out  of  the  lime-pit,  shaved  and  well 
washed,  they  must  be  set  to  dry  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent their  puckering  and  to  render  them  readily  worked. 
The  small  manufacturers  make  use  of  hoops  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  greater  employ  a  herse  or  stout  wooden 
irame.  This  is  formed  of  two  uprights  and  two  cross- 
bars solidly  joined  by  tenons  and  mortises  so  as  to  form 
a  strong  piece  of  carpentry,  which  is  fixed  against  a  wall. 
These  four  bars  are  perforated  all  over  with  a  series  of 
holes  of  such  dimensions  as  to  receive  slightly  tapered 
boxwood  pins  truly  turned,  or  even  iron  bolts.  Each  of 
these  pins  is  pierced  through  with  a  hole  like  the  pin  of  a 
violin,  by  means  of  which  the  strings  used  in  stretching 
the  skin  may  be  tightened.  Above  the  herse  a  shelf  is 
placed  for  receiving  the  tools  which  the  workman  needs 
to  have  always  at  hand.  In  order  to  stretch  the  skin 
upon  the  frame  larger  or  smaller  skewers  are  employed, 
according  as  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  of  it  is  to  be  laid 
hold  of.  Six  holes  are  made  in  a  straight  line  to  receive 
the  larger,  and  four  to  receive  the  smaller  skewers  or 
pins.  These  small  slits  are  made  with  a  tool  like  a  car- 
penter's chisel  and  of  the  exact  size  to  admit  the  skewer. 
The  string  around  the  skewer  is  affixed  to  one  of  the 
bolts  on  the  frame,  which  are  turned  around  by  means 
of  a  key  like  that  by  which  harps  and  pianos  are  tuned. 
The  skewer  is  threaded  through  the  skin  while  the  latter 
is  in  a  state  of  tension. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  skin  well 
softened,  the  workman  stretches  it  powerfully  by  means 
of  the  skewers ;  he  attaches  the  cord  to  the  skewers  and 
fixes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs  or  pins.  He  then 
stretches  the  skin,  first  with  his  hand  applied  to  the  pins, 
and  then  with  the  key.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  wrinkles  are  formed.  The  skin  is  usually  stretched 
more  in  length  than  in  breadth,  from  the  custom  of  the 
trade;  although  extension  in  breadth  would  be  pref- 
erable in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  that  part  of 
the  skin  which  lies  against  the  backbone  of  the  animal. 
The  workman  then  tjikes  the  fleshing  tool,  a  semicircular 
double-edged  knife  fastened  into  a  double  wooden  handle. 
It  is  sharpened  by  a  steel.  The  workman  seizes  a  tool 
in  his  two  hands,  so  as  to  place  the  edge  perpendicularly 
to  the  skin,  and  pressing  it  carefully  from  above  down- 
wards removes  the  fleshy  excrescences  and  lays  them 
aside  for  making  glue.  He  then  turns  around  the  herse 
upon  the  wall  in  order  to  ^in  access  to  the  outside  of 
the  skin  and  to  scrape  it  with  the  tool  inverted  so  as  to 
run  no  risk  of  cutting  the  epidermis.  He  thus  removes 
any  adherent  filth  and  squeezes  out  some  water.  The 
skin  must  next  be  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sprin- 
kled upon  the  fleshy  side  with  sifted  chalk  or  slaked 
lime,  and  then  rubbed  in  all  directions  with  a  piece  of 
pumice-stone  four  or  five  inches  in  area,  previously  flat- 
tened upon  a  sandstone.  The  lime  soon  gets  moist  from 
the  water  contained  in  the  skin.  The  pumice-stone  is 
then  rubbed  over  the  other  side  of  the  sWn.  but  without 
chalk  or  lime.  This  operation  is  necessary  only  for  the 
best  vellum  or  parchment.  The  skin  is  next  allowed  to 
dry  upon  the  frame,  being  carefully  protected  from  sun- 
shine and  from  frost.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry  the  white 
color  is  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  the  woolly  side 
of  a  lamb-skin.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fray  the 
surface,  a  circumstance  of  which  some  manufacturers  are 
so  much  afraid  as  not  to  use  either  chalk  or  lime  in  the 
polishing.  Should  any  grease  be  detected  upon  it  this 
must  be  removed  by  steeping  it  in  a  lime-pit  for  ten  days, 
then  stretching  it  anew  upon  the  herse,  after  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  scraper.  The  workman  employs  here 
an  edge  tool  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fleshing-knife,  but 
larger  and  sharper.  He  mounts  the  skin  upon  a  frame 
like  the  herse  above  described,  but  he  extends  it  merely 
with  cords  without  skewers  orpins,  and  supports  it  gen- 
erally upon  a  piece  of  raw  calf-skin  strongly  stretched. 
The  t:iil  of  the  skin  being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  frame,  the  workman  first  pares  off  with  a  sharp  koife 
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msideTable  roughnesses  and  then  scrapes  the  out- 
orface  obliquely  downwards  with  the  proper  tools 
t  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  The  fleshy  side  needs 
ch  operation,  and  indeed  were  both  sides  scraped 
in  would  be  apt  to  become  too  thin,  the  only  object 
i  scraper  being  to  equalize  its  thickness.  What- 
rregularities  remain  may  be  removed  with  a  piece 
finest  pumice-stone  well  flattened  beforehand  upon 
sandstone.  This  process  is  performed  by  laying 
»ugh  parchment  upon  an  oblong  plank  of  wood  in 
nn  of  a  stool,  the  plank  being  covered  with  a  piece 
t  parchment  stuffed  with  wool  to  form  an  elastic 
>n  for  the  grinding  operation.  Only  the  outside 
e  has  to  be  pumiced.  The  celebrated  Strasbourg 
n  is  prepared  with  remarkably  fine  pumice-stones. 
'  small  holes  happen  to  be  made  in  the  parclmient 
Qust  be  neatly  patched  b^  cutting  their  edges  thin 
listing  on  small  pieces  with  gum-water. 
!  skins  for  drum-heads,  sieves  and  battledores  arc 
red  in  the  same  manner.  For  drums  the  skins  of 
o&lves  or  wolves  are  emploved,  the  last  being  pre- 
.  Asses'  skins  are  used  for  battledores.  For  sieves 
in  of  calves,  she-goats  and,  best  of  all,  he-goats  are 
yed.  Church  books  are  covered  with  the  dressed 
of  pigs. 

chment  for  printing  purposes  is  imported  from 
le  and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  roll  oi  sixty  skins. 
ert^gQ  size  is  about  four  hundred  square  inches,  at 
sral  value  of  about  forty  cents  each.  In  ordinary 
one  out  of  four  skins  is  spoiled  upon  the  press,  so 
n  additional  quantity  must  always  be  allowed  for. 
joss  should  be  taken  off  by  slightly  damping  the 
«,  but  not  wetting  it. 

rdear  (Sp.). — To  be  grayish  (said  of  ink  of  poor 

y). 

rdoe  Machine. — A  rotary  machine  adapted  for 
laper  work  invented  by  J.  Pardoe,  in  England. 

rentesi  (Ital.).— Parentheses. 

rentesi  Quadre  (Itiil.).— Brackets. 

renthese  (Ger.),  Parenthese  (Fr.).— A  paren- 

renthesis. — A  mark  generally  used  in  couples,  as 
icating  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence  which 
lanatory  to  the  main  sentence.  In  the  plural  the 
A  parentheses,  but  this  is  applied  only  to  more  than 
arenthetical  sentence  with  its  marks.  A  paren- 
mark  may  be  either  ( or ),  the  sentence  inclosed  be- 

the  two,  or  the  two  marks  taken  together.  Very 
use  is  now  made  of  parenthesis  marks  compared 
he  custom  of  the  last  century.  Then  it  was  fre- 
ly  employed  where  we  now  have  commas.  For  in- 
,  in  Addison's  time  sentences  were  punctuated  as 
s :  ''I  confess  (said  he)  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
his  statement."  At  the  present  day  no  one  would 
em  thus.  The  present  custom  is  to  employ  them 
rhere  the  comma  or  the  dash  would  be  clearly 
;.  The  punctuation  of  the  parenthesis  differs  in 
•nt  offices.  In  some  the  pan^utheais  is  treated  as 
of  the  sentence,  and  its  punctuation  is  interwoven 
t.  Thus  when  it  is  said  that  "in  Lincoln  County, 
iska,)  this  course  is  followed,"  the  wonl  Nebraska 
jed  to  be  necessarily  conneot<?d  with  the  remainder 

sentence,  just  as  it  would  be  if  the  parenthesis 
mitted,  and  the  punctuation  follows  th(^  onlinary 

Sometimes  the  comma  preceding  the  parenthesis 
tted ;  but  the  prevailing  and  best  usage  is  to  treat 
irenthesis  as  foreign  to  the  sentence,  to  punctuate 
>rding  to  its  own  matter.  Thus,  in  a  ri'port  in  a 
fork  newspaper  of  the  appointments  to  office  it 
"The  President  remarked  to  Governor  Flower 
lad  just  arrivwl  in  Washington),  but  not  in  a  seri- 
ly,  that,"&c. 

rioini  (Ital.). — An  Itiilian  type,  next  smaller  than 


Paring. — Reducing  the  edges  of  leather  by  forming 
a  gradual  slope. 

Paring-Knife. — The  knife  used  in  shaving  leather. 

Paris. — The  chief  city  of  France ;  it  has  long  been 
very  active  in  printing  and  book  publishing.  Much 
copying  was  done  there  lonff  before  the  invention  of 
pnnting,  and  tiiere  were  pubnshera  and  lenders  of  man- 
uscript as  early  as  the  year  1400.  When  printing  began, 
as  it  did  in  1469,  it  was  much  employed,  and  ParSian 
printera  soon  attained  a  high  rank.  This  beginning 
was  through  the  agency  of  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne, 
rAllemande  de  la  Pierre  beinir  the  prior,  and  Guillaume 
Fichet  a  doctor  of  Liws.  Tney'  succeeded  in  getting 
there  three  German  printera,  Ulnch  Gering,  Michael  Fn- 
burger  and  Martin  Crantz.  Under  the  article  France 
an  account  is  given  of  those  who  have  been  most  famous 
in  Paris  since  then,  and  it  is  unnecessair  to  recapitu- 
late them.  The  most  famous  in  early  days  were  the 
Stephenses,  better  known  to  English  readere  under  the 
Anglicized  form  of  their  name  than  under  the  French 
form,  Estienne.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  the  Didots,  who  are  still  carrying  on  business 
and  whose  work  casts  a  lustre  on  all  otner  printera. 
Many  famous  mastera  of  the  craft  have  come  up  there 
withm  recent  days. 

The  condition  of  the  art  in  Paris  is  excellent  under 
one  point  of  view.  The  abundance  of  artists,  the  skill 
of  hand  which  they  have  there  attained,  and  the  moder- 
ate expense  which  a  publisher  is  obliged  to  incur  in  pre- 
paring a  sumptuous  book  have  caiu^  a  ^reat  number 
of  fine  works  to  be  issued.  These  arc  inaeed  excellent 
both  in  their  illustrations  and  their  letter-press.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  rich  persons  who  live  in  Paris  the 
year  round  and  to  whom  these  books  are  addressed. 
Paris  is  much  more  the  inteUectual  centre  of  France  than 
London  is  of  Ene^land,  as  in  the  latter  country  there  are 
many  persons  who  might  dwell  in  the  capital  and  do 
not,  while  in  France  it  is  an  exception  to  find  any  per- 
son of  means  and  ability  who  does  not  live  in  Pans  if 
he  can.  This  stimulates  life  in  Paris  at  the  expense  of 
the  provinces.  Lithography  is  carried  on  to  perfection. 
Newspaper  printing  is  poor,  and  the  ordinary  job-work 
is  also  poor. 

The  French  national  printing-ofiice  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  contains  much  which  is  not  equaled 
elsewhere.  The  foundation  is  due  to  Francis  I.,  who 
on  January  17,  1588,  nominated  Conrad  Neobar  as  his 
printer  for  Greek  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  ffolden 
crowns,  and  the  next  year  appointed  as  successor  Robert 
Estienne,  who  was  already  roval  printer  for  Latin  and 
Hebrew.  In  1G20  Louis  XIII.  established  a  workshop 
called  the  Imprimerie  Ko^^ale,  and  intrusted  its  control 
to  Neurel  and  Mettayer,  who  alone  were  authorized  to 
print  edicts,  ordinances,  rules,  declarations  and  other 
rojral  documents.  Among  those  who  directed  it  after 
this  date  or  were  prominent  in  its  afl'airs  were  Mabre- 
Cramoisy,  Jean  Anisson,  Garamond  and  Grandjean.  In 
1694  Pliflippe  Grandjean,  the  engraver  of  the  Kin^,  was 
charged  to  prepare  some  new  faces  of  type.  His  labora 
and  those  oi  his  succcssora  did  not  end  until  1745,  when 
they  had  cut  in  French  nineteen  Roman  faces,  ranging 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  Each  of  these  fonts 
contained  by  the  express  order  of  the  king  certain  marks 
on  a  number  of  the  chanictera  which  would  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  charactera  employed  in  other  houses. 
A  H?w  of  these  distinctions  are  still  used  in  the  national 
printing-ofiice,  other  establishments  beingj  expressly  for 
t)idden  to  imitate  them.  Th(.>se  signs  consist  in  the  doub- 
ling of  the  upper  mark  nearest  to  the  stem  of  the  lettere 
b,  d,  h.  i,  j,  k  and  1.  The  oval  part  of  the  letter  b,  for 
example,  continues  its  stroke  alter  the  prolcmgation  of 
the  perpendicular  line  which  forms  an  oval,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  si^rif  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  as  well  as 
at  its  top.  These  marks  are  not  very  large,  but  are  easily 
distinguished.    So  jealously  does  the  national  printing- 
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office  gaaxA  its  use  of  these  letters  that  it  Tefused  to  lend 
the  editors  of  the  admirable  dictionnrj  dow  HppeariDg 
In  the  Typologic-Tucker  the  use  of  them  in  the  nrticle 


when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  afterwards 
called  the  Imprimerie  de  la  Rcpublique.  The  director 
was  beheaded.  In  1811  Firmin  Didot  arranged  the  char- 
acters and  enriched  it  with  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Oriental  types.  In  1813  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  became  the 
inspector  of  this  portion  of  the  estubtisbment,  which  has 
increased  in  magnitude  ever  since  the  Iwginning  of  the 
century,  and  has  now  types  which  will  enable  it  to  com- 
pose works  ID  two  or  three  hundred  diiTcrent  languages. 
The  name  of  the  establishment  has  often  been  changed 
within  the  hundred  and  forty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  convocation  of  the  States  General.  In  front  of 
the  building  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Gutenberg.  Many 
complaints  have  lately  been  made  by  the  printers  of  Pans 
and  other  cities  of  France  that  this  office,  the  largest  in 
the  countirand  sustained  by  taxation  upon  the  people, 
competes  lor  work  of  a  certain  class  with  commercial 
printers,  executing  such  orders  for  a  less  price  than  they 
can  aSord  to  charge. 

There  is  more  variety  Id  customs  in  Paris  than  in  the 
United  States.  Different  oHices  have  diSereut  regula- 
tions. As  a  rule,  however,  ten  hours  are  worked,  run- 
ning from  7  to  e  or  from  8  to  7  o'clock.  An  hour  is 
allowed  for  dejeQner,  or  breakfast,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
day.  This  is  a  substiiutiid  meal.  A  quiirter  of  an  hour 
is  allowed  for  refreshments  in  some  places  at  4  P.  IH. 
Wages  are  generally  paid  each  week,  lo  some  places  on 
Monday,  ana  in  others  on  Saturday ;  a  numiier  pay  only 
every  fortnight.  Overtime  is  generally  worth  one-third 
more  than  day-work.  The  usual  pay  for  compositera 
on  onlinary  work  is  fourteen  cents  a  thousand  ens.  and 
weekly  bauds  get  about  the  same  price  per  hour.  Read- 
ers receive  from  118  to  (27  a  fortnight.  Copy-boys  are 
little  used,  proofs  being  read  by  collating,  or  by  the 
thumb,  as  it  is  called.  Hand-pressmen  get  from  $7.50 
to  $10.50  a  week,  and  power- pressmen  from  (10  to  (16 
a  week.  The  compositor  wears  when  at  work  a  black 
linen  blouse  which  extends  to  bis  knees ;  pressmen  wear 
a  short  blue  jacket. 

In  1888  Paris  had  1,648  periodical  publications,  or  just 
about  double  those  of  New  York.  Of  these  94  were  de- 
voted to  politics;  287  te  trade,  finance  and  commerce; 
88  were  literary  and  political  reviews ;  86  religious,  and 
the  remainder  were  divided  among  the  various  i<ieas  and 
occupations  of  men.  They  are,  however,  smaller  than 
those  in  New  York,  and  it  is  probable  more  money  is 
paid  in  the  latter  place  on  its  journals  for  writing,  com- 
position and  paper  than  is  expended  in  Paris. 

FarlBleaa  (8p.).— Pearl  or  five-point, 

P4iTafo  (8p.).— Paragraph ;  the  sign  |.  Plurafo 
frances,  paragraph  set  in  triangular  shape. 


Parsona,  John  DaTla,  a  printer  and  publisher  of 

Albany,  N.  Y,,  wasbominthe  village  of  New  Baltimore, 
Greene  County,  N.  Y..  on  April  27. 1SI5.  He  was  the 
son  of  Stephen  Parsons  and  Hannah  Thome  Parttona. 
In  1823  the  family  removed  to  Albany.  When  a  little 
over  thirteen  yeara  old  his  school-days  ended,  and  John 
D.  Parsons  entered  tlie  employment  of  Daniel  SIcQla- 
shau,  who  had  a  small  book  nnn  job  office  and  published 
B  campaign  sheet  named  the  Signs  of  the  Times  in  the 
interest  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  1B30  his  employer  died. 
Parsons  then  set  up  the  type  coniposing  tlie  plant  in 
fonts,  boxed  it  and  sold  it  to  other  pnntera  for  the  t>enef1t 
of  the  heirs,  and  sought  emplojment  elsewhere.  This 
was  obtained  at  McKercher  &  JlcPheison's,  and  after 
their  failure  he  worked  for  Stone  &  Munsell,  E.  &  S. 
Skimier.  Hoffman  &  White,  and  finally  in  1835  for  Pack- 
ard &  Van  Benthuyscu,  who  were  sub-contractors  for 


Edwin  Croawell,  the  State  printer.  In  1840  the  State 
printing  went  to  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Mr.  Parsons  went 
with  it  te  Hoffman,  Wliite  AVisscber,  who  were  the  sub. 
contractors.  After  Mr.  Weed's  contract  had  expired 
Carroll  &  Cook  of  Troy,  who  secured  it  for  themselves, 
dischar^d  Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  the  rule  and  figure 
compositor,  and  placed  in  his  stead  Comcliua  Wendell, 
afterwards  Congressional  printer.  In  1943  a  son  of  Thur- 
low Weed,  James  B.  Weed,  who  also  had  been  discharged 
by  Carroll  &  Cook,  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Par- 
sons under  the  flmi  title  of  Weed  &  Parsons,  and  four 
years  after  tlie  proprietors 
of   the    Albany   Evening  tC 

Journal,  Thurlow  Weed, 
George  Dawson  and  Vis- 
Bcher  Ten  Eyck,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  flmi.  Their 
Since  of  business  was  on 
nmes  street.  Albany.  A 
new  building  wm  erected 
on  Columbia  street  in  1869. 
The  business  was  singu- 
larly successful.  In  1^1, 
after  about  Beventcen 
months'  occupancy,  the 
building  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  tlie  loss  being  about 
$300,000.  It  was  rebuilt, 
and  in  six  months  was 
again  occupied.  Formnny 
years  this  office  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  printing  houses  in  the  United  States, 
executing  printing,  binding,  electrolyping,  stcreotypine 
and  publishing.  At  times  it  has  employed  two  tiundred 
compositors,  all  of  its  other  work  being  on  an  extensive 
scale.  It  did  the  Legislative  printing  for  ten  years,  and 
for  thir^  years  it  has  execute  the  department  printing 
for  llie  State  of  New  York.  It  also  did  the  printing  for 
the  last  Constitutional  Convention.  It  was  a  union  office 
years  ago,  but  became  non-union  about  1874.  Mr.  Par- 
sons has  been  a  very  skillful  manager  of  a  printing-office. 
In  18H7  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  master  printere'conven. 
tion  in  Chicago  wliieli  formed  the  United  Typothela,  and 
has  since  been  frcq^uent  in  liis  attendance  upon  meetings 
of  the  craft.  He  is  now  the  only  surviving  partner  of 
the  firm,  but  Is  still  strong  and  active,  although  seventy- 
eight  yours  of  age. 

Particulars  of  Sale. — A  class  of  work  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  legal  or  auctioneer's  work.— 
JaaM. 

Partly  Printed  Newspapers.— Very  nearly  eight 
thousimd  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
arc  printed  partly  in  one  place  and  partly  in  another. 
This  is  done  on  the  ground  of  economy.  If  two  good 
Journals  are  published  fifty  miles  apart,  both  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  usual  manner  of  country  newspapere.  it  is 
probable  that  over  one-half  of  the  reading  matter  in  one 
would  be  just  as  available  for  copy  in  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently if  there  was  any  method  by  which  they  could 
exchange  this  matter  a  very  decided  economy  would  re- 
sult from  it.  Such  a  saving,  however,  is  Ijetter  effected 
from  some  central  office,  where  not  only  two  newspapers  ■ 
can  be  served,  but  where  several  hundred  can  each 
retrench  somewhat  on  their  expenses.  The  story  and 
miscellaneous  matter  on  the  first  page,  the  agricult\iral 
matteronthelast  page,  and  the  news  on  the  second  page 
are  just  as  good  for  one  as  for  another,  and  if,  in  defer- 
ence to  customers,  political  matter  suited  to  the  readers 
of  each  journal  can  be  given,  there  are  few  country  i-dit- 
ors  who  will  not  feel  that  they  have  been  relieved  from 
much  responsibility.  They  will  have  as  good  copy  as 
they  would  themselves  have  selected,  it  will  be  better 
printed,  and  some  money  will  also  be  saved. 

To  print  a  part  of  a  newspaper  in  one  office  and  W 
complete  it  in  another  is  not  new.    It  was  occasionally 
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!oed  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Albany  newspapers  as 
ick  as  1845  used  to  issue  supplements  containing 
.ws  or  the  Governor's  message  which  they  sold  to 
newspapers,  with  or  without  changing  the  head, 
ievelopment  of  this  idea,  as  at  present  practiced, 
J  to  A.  N.  Kellogg  and  A.  J.  Aikins.  two  Western 
Niper  editors,  who  during  the  Civil  War  were  com- 
l  on  account  of  the  scarcitv  of  hands  to  get  a  part 
eir  Journals  printed  elsewhere.  A  dispute  exists 
WQ  their  friends  as  to  priority.  Both  developed 
lea.  By  1868  it  was  well  defined  and  well  known. 
t)li8her  was  charged  a  certain  price  per  quire  for  a 
lumn  folio,  and  proportionate  prices  for  larger  or 
IT  sheets,  he  agreeing  to  allow  the  central  office  to 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  inches  of  advertising  in  each 

If  more  should  be  required  an  allowance  m  money 
i  be  made  to  the  publisher ;  if  less,  the  central  oflice 
lothing  about  it,  but  filled  up  the  space  with  read- 
latter.  Some  publishers  objected  to  giving  this 
amount  of  space  to  foreign  advertisers,  and  others 
ted  to  giving  any  at  all.  Part  of  the  newspapers 
d  their  miscellany  upon  the  third  and  fourth  pages, 
ig  the  first  and  second  for  news  and  other  thin^. 
tiiere  was  a  difference  as  to  politics  and  as  to  rclig- 
id  temperance.  Miiny  hard-headed  editors  thought 
tter  two  classes  of  matter  were  of  no  value  in  onli- 
joiunals,  while  others  insisted  upon  them.  Some 
t)us  errors  have  resulted  from  Kepublican  matter 

printed  in  Democratic  newspapers,  and  from 
»  being  inserted  in  temperance  newspapers  show- 
ow  sauces  can  be  prepared  with  burnt  brandy  or 
wine.  One  Jewish  newspaper  in  New  York  pub- 
.  in  its  household  department  a  method  of  cooking 
shops ;  but  on  the  whole  extraordinary  vigilance  is 
Ised,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  rely  upon  what  is  re- 
1.  The  subdivision  is  far  greater  than  in  former 
,  most  newspapers  now  having  some  special  direc- 
which  they  wish  to  have  followed.  They  are  given 
choice  of  matter,  and  can  insert  their  own  adver- 
ents  or  have  none  on  the  part  sent  to  them.  The 
9  at  their  option,  and  also  the  day  of  publication, 
printing  must  be  executed  early  enough  to  make  it 
certain  that  it  reaches  the  local  office  in  time  to 
the  second  side  printed.  Most  of  tliese  offices  have 
two  hundred  customers,  and  the  proper  handling 
;m  requires  great  care.  A  memorandum  of  those 
I  mi^ht  read  Monday  38,  Tuesday  32,  Wednesday 
lursday  55,  Friday  27  and  Saturday  12.  There  are 
i-weeklies  and  semi-monthlies,  as  well  as  monthlies, 
lalvsis  of  any  one  of  these  days,  even  the  largest, 
1  show  that,  with  a  dozen  shapes,  with  four  or  five 
XT  kinds  of  matter,  and  with  half  instructed  as  to 
d  matter,  it  must  be  a  surprise  indeed  when  the 
ihange  required  is  that  of  the  heading  of  the  news- 
,  wherever  found. 

»e  journals  arc  popularlv  known  as  patent  insides 
tsides,  according  to  whether  the  matter  supplied  is 
B  inside  or  outside  of  the  sheet.  Their  offices  are 
Itted  up  and  have  much  type,  and  their  pn^swork 
rule  is  very  crcditjible.  They  charge  printers  so 
a  quire  for  a  certain  size,  either  witli  or  without  a 

•  price  for  the  beginning  quire.    This  is  usually 
luch  beyond  what  the  printer  himself  must  give  for 

•  in  small  quantities  lx>ught  on  credit.    The  centnil 
however,  buys  for  cash  and  obtains  a  quantity. 

I  then  to  make  the  necessary  changes  and  to  do  the 
^ork,  which  in  nearlv  all  cases  causes  a  loss  to  be 
1.  For  instance,  if  for  two  dollars  ten  quires  are 
led,  the  paper  costing  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
the  change  taking  an  hour's  time  of  a  man  worth 
cents  an  hour,  and  the  presswork  half  an  hour  of 
IS  worth  ten  dollars  a  day,  two  dollars  and  five  cents 
ready  spent ;  but  the  employer  ought  to  add  in  jus- 
)  himself  twenty  or  thirty  cents  to  the  compositor's 
thus  paying  for  the  us<*  of  the  building  and  the 
Uaneous  expenses.    The  receipts  of  the  office  are 


largely  from  advertising,  and  if  there  shall  be  enough 
from  this  source  to  counterbalance  the  charges  above 
mentioned  and  to  pay  for  the  share  of  composition  and 
wear  and  tear  of  material  the  business  is  profitable.  Ap- 
parently there  should  be  four  or  five  dollars'  worth  net  of 
advertising  in  each  number  to  secure  this  result.  Nearly 
all  of  the  business  done  in  a  co-operative  printine-office 
is  for  spot  cash.  Customers  are  too  weak  to  justify  giv- 
ing credit.  The  average  circulation  of  such  journals  as 
arc  printed  in  country  towns,  it  is  stated,  does  not  rise 
above  two  hundred  copies  in  the  West  and  four  hundred 
in  the  East.  Of  the  whole  number  of  this  kind  of  jour- 
nals issued  the  proportion  is  far  less  in  the  East  than  in 
the  West.  Man^  journals  thus  printed  also  use  plates 
or  matter  set  up  in  some  city,  which  is  then  stereotyped 
and  sent  out. 

3Iuch  complaint  has  arisen  from  time  to  time  among 
journeymen  respecting  the  iniury  they  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived from  patent  outside  ofiices  and  from  offices  where 
ready-set  matter  is  furnished.  It  is  plain  that  where  two 
compositors  are  employed  when  the  work  is  done  at  home, 
and  afterwards  bv  use  of  co-operative  matter  one  is  dis- 
pensed with,  the  latter  receives  an  injury,  unless  he  can 
immediately  find  another  place.  Many  strikes  have  oc- 
curred on  this  account,  and  many  cases  have  been  carried 
on  appeal  to  the  International  Union.  The  question  is 
as  yet  bv  no  means  settled.  Partly  printed  sheets  are  a 
great  advantage  to  offices  which  desire  to  reduce  ex- 
penses or  which  desire  to  continue  publication,  although 
a  strike  is  in  progress.  It  has  therefore  been  propo^ 
to  boycott  those  who  employ  any  other  than  union  work- 
men or  who  sell  sheets  or  plates  to  non-union  offices. 
The  opponents  of  this  policy  declare  that  these  journals 
really  increase  the  amount  of  labor  which  workmen  re- 
ceive. They  render  it  possible  for  offices  to  be  estab- 
lished everywhere.  !More  newspapers  are  therefore  sold 
and  more  job  printing  is  collected.  It  is  indisputable 
that  the  number  of  compositors  in  the  United  States  in- 
creases venr  rapidly.  They  have  doubled  their  numbers 
since  the  Kevoiutionary  War  every  twelve  years,  while 
the  population  has  only  doubled  in  every  twenty -six  or 
twenty-seven.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  increase  is  the 
facility  with  which  printing-offices  can  be  established  in 
small  places. 

Pasador  (Sp.). — Key  (piece  of  metal  used  for  fasten- 
ing rollers,  t&c.,  in  their  places). 

Pasar  el  AJuste  (Sp.).— To  pass  the  make-up ;  said 
in  offices  where  each  compositor  makes  up  his  own  com- 
position and  passes  the  make-up  to  the  next  in  turn. 

Pasar  las  Postetas  (Sp.).— To  examine  the  sheets 
of  a  work  to  see  that  none  are  missing  or  duplicated. 

Pasar  las  Pruebas  (Sp.).— To  revise  or  look  over 
the  proofs. 

Paslgraphy. — A  svstem  of  universal  writing  which 
may  be  understood  and  used  by  all  nations. 

Passer  (Fr.). — To  pass,  to  go  beyond;  passer  les 
cassetins,  to  overflow  the  boxes. 

Passing  the  Qalle7. — In  slip-work,  when  a  com- 
positor has  finished  his  copy  he  passes  the  galley,  if  not 
already  fillefl,  to  the  next  in  order.— V<i<vW.  In  this 
country  the  custom  of  passing  the  galley  in  this  way  has 
gone  into  disuse.  Formerly,  when  a  compositor  had 
set  his  matter,  he  be^an  making  it  up.  The  take  rarely 
ended  with  a  page.  He  therefore,  after  putting  the  folio 
head  and  the  blank-line  upon  it,  followed  them  with  as 
much  matter  as  he  had  left  over,  and  then  took  the  gal- 
ley with  the  incomplete  i)age  to  the  compositor  whose 
take  came  next,  who  in  turn  made  up.  The  page-gauge 
went  with  the  galley.  Now  all  matter  is  made  up  by 
the  office,  and  this  delivery  of  tlie  galley  from  one  work- 
man to  another  is  no  longer  requirea.  Galleys  are  passed 
in  American  newspaper  offices  on  account  of  correction. 
Usually  four  marks  make  a  galley  passable.  The  com- 
positor who  has  the  first  error  on  the  galley  corrects  down 
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to  the  next  take  which  has  four  errors.  The  first  man 
takes  out  all  of  the  slugs  which  precede  his  successor's 
take  and  closes  up  the  matter. 

Passing  the  Make -Up. — As  each  compositor 
finishes  his  copy  he  makes  up  his  matter  into  pages,  and 
then  passes  the  make-up  to  the  next  in  OTdei.—Jacobi, 
This  is  the  same  operation  described  in  the  definition  of 
Passing  the  Galley. 

Pasta  (Sp.). — Composition  (for  rollers).  Speaking  of 
paper  it  is  said  to  be  of  buena  or  mala  pasta,  according 
to  Its  quality. 

Paste. — An  adhesive  which  can  be  made  from  flour 
or  from  any  sttirchy  substance.  That  which  is  most  gen- 
erally used  by  bookbinders  is  derived  from  wheat  flour. 
It  is  made  into  a  thin  cream  with  water  and  boiled.  It 
is  then  tolerably  stiff,  and  may  be  diluted  with  water  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  any  required  condition.  It  is  some- 
times of  advantage  to  add  a  little  conmion  glue  to  the 
paste.  When  paste  is  kept  for  a  long  time  it  moulds, 
dries  up  and  sours.  A  few  cloves  form  perhaps  the  best 
preventive  in  small  quantities ;  on  a  larger  scale  carbolic 
acid  may  be  used ;  salicylic  acid  is  a  go<)d  preservative, 
a  few  grains  added  to  the  freshly  prepared  paste  com- 
pletely preventing  souring  and  moulding.  Rice  makes 
a  beautifully  transparent  paste. 

Paste  and  Scissors. — Matter  copied  from  Journal 
to  journal  is  sarcastically  so  termed.— «/a<»6». 

Paste-Do  vns. — ^The  blank  fl^-leaves,  sometimes  col- 
ored, at  either  end  of  a  book  which  are  pasted  down  on 
the  covers. 

Paste  Paper. — An  end  paper  prepared  by  the  binder 
from  a  compound  of  paste,  coloring  matter  and  a  little 
soap.  The  mixture  is  made  a  little  thicker  than  cream. 
It  is  spread  upon  two  sheets  of  paper  with  a  paste-brush. 
They  must  then  be  laid  together  with  their  colored  sur- 
faces facing  each  other,  and  when  separated  they  will 
have  a  curious  wavy  pattern  on  them.  The  paper  should 
be  himg  up  to  dry  on  a  string  stretched  across  the  room, 
and  when  dry  glazed  with  a  hot  iron.  A  great  deal  of 
this  is  used  in  Germany  for  covering  books. 

Paste-Points. — Very  fine  points  used  for  very  close- 
ly registered  work  on  a  hand-press. 

Paste-Wash.-— Paste  diluted  by  water. 

Pasteboard. — A  thick  and  stiff  paper  product  made 
by  pasting  sheets  of  paper  together  until  the  required 
thickness  is  reached.  This  can  be  done  either  by  hand 
or  by  machinery. 

Pastel  (Sp.).— Pi ;  type  over  inked. 

Patch  Up. — To  overlay  or  bring  up  an  impression- 
sheet  with  pieces  of  thin  paper. — Jacoln, 

Pat6  (Fr.).-Pi. 

P&td  a  Rouleaux  (Fr.).— RoUer  composition. 

Patent  Rollers. — Rollers  of  a  special  composition 
protected  by  letters  patent. — JoLcobi, 

Patent  Space.— A  space  the  thickness  of  two  five- 
em  spaces,  used  in  a  few  places  in  New  York  in  order 
to  have  more  even  spacing.  It  has  been  employed  for 
about  fifty  years. 

Patent  T^rpe. — The  specially  hard  type  made  by  the 
Patent  Type-Founding  Company,  in  London,  England. 

Patrices. — The  punches  used  in  making  letters,  so 
called  in  contrast  with  the  matrices  or  matrixes. 

Patr6n  (Sp.). — Tympan-sheet,  or  sheet  on  which  a 
form  is  made  ready. 

Pattern-Board.— Pieces  of  pasteboard  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  leaf  of  any  particular  book  by  binders  and 
used  by  them  as  gauges  to  determine  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  that  work.  Such  a  device  is  also  used  by  print- 
ers, two  patterns  being  placed  together  over  two  pages 
of  type,  and  sufficient  furniture  beinc  placed  between 
the  metal  so  that  the  patterns  shall  touch,  and  only  touch. 
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Pajne,  Roger,  a  celebrated  bookbinder  of  the  last 
century,  was  bom  in  Windsor  Forest  in  1739,  and  began 
his  art  with  Joseph  Pote,  bookseller  to  Eton  College.  He 
afterwards  obtamed  employment  from  Thomas  Payne, 
in  London,  who  established  him  in  business  before  1770. 
They  were  not  related,  although  of  the  same  name.  His 
taste  was  classical  and  his  workmanship  excellent,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  dissolute  habits  he  would  have 
accumulated  a  fortime.  He  was  fully  employed  by  the 
book-lovers  of  that  day,  but  his  method  of  living  en- 
tailed disease  and  poverty  upon  him.  He  died  on  No- 
vember 20, 1797,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  his 
friend  Thomas  Payne,  who  had  allow^  him  a  weekly 
sum  for  eight  years  before  his  death. 

Pear-lVood. — The  wood  of  the  common  pear-tree, 
used  for  engraving  when  boxwood  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  is,  however,  too  soft  for  small  work. 

PearL — A  very  small  size  of  type,  and  next  to  dia- 
mond the  smallest  regularly  made  oy  type-founders.  It 
is  between  diamond  and  agate  in  size,  ana  in  body  equals 
half  of  a  long  primer.  About  fifteen  lines  make  an  inch. 
By  the  point  system  it  is  five  points.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  advertisements  in  well-printed  weekly  papers, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Illustratea  London  News ;  Bibles 
and  pocket  dictionaries  employ  it ;  it  is  used  for  notes 
and  references  in  standard  works,  and  in  job  printing  it 
is  needed  for  orders  of  dancing.  In  French  it  has  two 
names,  Parisienne  or  S6danoise,  and  it  is  Perl  in  German. 
The  Dutdi  name  is  Joly  or  peerl,  and  the  Italian  occhia 
di  mosca. 

TkU  UiM  if  in  PaarL 

Pearl  Diamond. — A  size  of  type  as  made  by  the 
Patent  Type-Founding  Company,  London.  It  is  in  size 
between  pearl  and  diamond. 

Pearl  Ash. — Carbonate  of  potash.  When  this  is  di- 
luted it  is  used  as  a  wash  for  type. 

Pedestal  Ink-Table. — ^A  small  ink-table  on  a  single 
leg  or  pedestal. 

Peel. — A  pole  having  at  its  end  a  transyerse  piece, 
used  to  hang  up  damp  sheets  for  drying. 

Peeling. — A  process  of  preparing  overlays  by  skiv- 
ering or  thinning  down  the  hard  edges  of  an  illustni- 
tiou.— JocoW.* 

Peine  (Sp.). — Roller-rack  in  machine  presses. 

Pelts. — Untanned  sheep-skins  used  for  balls. 

Pen. — An  instrument  used  for  writing.  The  ancients 
employed  a  reed,  which  was  split  and  then  brought  to 
a  point.  Quills  of  birds  were  converted  into  pens,  but 
when  these  first  came  into  use  is  not  known,  although  it 
is  supposed  in  the  fifth  century.  The  oldest  account  is 
a  passage  of  Isidore,  who  diea  in  636  A.  D.,  and  who, 
among  the  instruments  employed  for  writing,  mentions 
reeds  and  feathers.  There  exists,  also,  a  poem  on  a  pen, 
written  in  the  same  century,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Aldhelm,  the  first  Saxon  who  wrote  in  Latin.  Alcuin, 
the  friend  and  teacher  of  Charlemagne,  mentions  w^rit- 
ing-pens  in  the  eighth  century.  After  that  time  proofs 
exist  which  put  the  question  of  their  use  beyond  dispute. 
Mabillon  saw  a  manuscript  Gk)spel  of  the  ninth  century 
in  which  the  Evangelists  were  represented  with  pens  in 
their  hands.  The  word  calami  properly  siniifies  the 
reeds  which  the  ancients  used  in  writing.  Modem  au- 
thors often  use  the  word  as  a  Latin  term  for  pens,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  same  was  employed  to  signify  quills 
before  the  time  of  Isidore.  Reeos  were  used  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  introduction  of  writing-pens.  In 
convents  they  were  retained  for  a  Icmg  time  lor  the  ini- 
tials only.  By  some  letters  of  Erasmus  to  Reuchlin  it 
appears  that  tlie  former  received  three  reeds  from  the 
latter  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Reuchlin,  when  he  pro- 
cured more,  would  send  some  of  them  to  a  certain  learned 
man  in  England.  Quills  for  some  reason  were  about  the 
year  1488  extremely  rare  in  Venice.    We  learn  from  the 
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familiar  letters  of  learned  men  of  that  time  that  they 
were  equally  troubled  bv  the  rarity  of  quills  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  making  eood  ink.  Steel  pens  have  now  been 
in  use  smee  about  1820,  and  since  about  1845  they  have 
superseded  quills.  There  are  still,  however,  a  few  peo- 
ple who  use  the  latter,  and  all  large  stationers  keep  a 
stock  on  hand.  Gold  pens  arc  much  favored,  and  within 
the  Inst  dozen  years  fountain  pens,  with  which  from  a 
hundred  to  a  thousand  words  can  be  written  without  re- 
filling, have  been  much  in  demand. 

Pencil. — 1.  A  small  brush  of  camel's-hair,  used  by 
painters.  2.  Something  used  to  write  with  which  does 
not  require  ink.  Black  pencils,  which  are  most  numer- 
ous, are  made  of  graphite,  which  is  first  finely  ground 
and  then  mixed  with  clay  or  some  other  substance  to  give 
it  hardness.  The  whole  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  case  of 
cedar  or  other  wood  which  does  not  splinter  easily ;  but 
sometimes  the  leads  are  used  to  charge  a  channel  which 
holds  them  and  gives  them  the  necessary  stiffness.  Other 
substances  are  used  to  make  colored  pencils.  Blue  pen- 
cils are  generally  emploved  by  editors  on  daily  newspa- 
pers to  mark  out  superfluous  or  objectionable  matter,  as 
Its  mark  is  very  easily  seen.  A  '*  blue-pencil  fiend  "  is  a 
term  very  often  appued  by  reporters  to  those  who  thus 
revise  copy. 

PezmsylTanla.— This  State,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  American  Union,  was  the  second  in  which  the 
printing  art  was  carried  on.  William  Bradford  began 
printing  and  publishing  **near  Philadelphia"  in  1&5, 
and  continued  in  the  exercise  of  this  art  until  1693, 
when,  having  been  imprisoned  for  several  months,  he 
removed  to  New  York,  le^iving  the  colony  without  a 
press  for  a  number  of  years.  See  Bradford,  William, 
and  Philadelphia.  The  second  printer  was  Rcynier 
Jansen,  who  wrought  from  1699  to  1705,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Tiberius  Johnson.  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, who  had  learned  his  trade  with  his  father  in  New 
York,  began  in  partnership  with  him  another  house  in 
Philadelphia,  which  continued  for  many  years.  The 
Sauers  carried  on  the  most  extensive  business  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Gkrmuntown  before  the  separation  from 
Great  Britain ;  and  Franklin  was  also  a  very  productive 

{)rinter.  Philadelphia  was  a  very  important  place  in  re- 
ation  to  the  art  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  maintained  its  position  ever  since.  The 
places  in  which  the  printing  trade  wtis  exercised  before 
the  Revolution  were  Phibidelphia,  Germantown,  Eph- 
rata,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem  and  York.  More  than  four 
thousand  separate  works  arc  now  known  to  have  been 
issued  before  1783.  German  printing  began  in  1728,  and 
since  that  time  has  always  been  a  very  importtmt  branch 
of  the  business. 

The  printers  mentioned  by  Thomas  begin  with  Jacob 
Taylor  as  the  successor  of  Keynier  Jansen,  but  he  did 
not  consider  Taylor  as  a  real  printer,  but  only  as  a  con- 
tractor. Eeimer  was  the  one  from  whom  Fninklin  ob- 
tained his  first  work.  Hall,  Franklin's  partner,  was  a 
very  valuable  man  to  him.  Printing  began  in  Ltmcaster 
in  1751,  and  about  1746  Ephrata  gamed  a  press  in  order 
to  explain  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Dunkards.  This 
was  a  very  important  publishing  house,  issuing  among 
other  works  the  largest  book  brought  out  in  America 
before  the  Revolution.  After  the  Revolution  printing- 
offices  were  established  at  Pittsburg  in  1786,  at  Reading 
in  1789,  Chambersburg  in  1790,  Harrisburg  in  1791, 
Wilkesbarre  in  1795,. Huntingdon  in  1797,  Northumber- 
land in  1798.  Norristown  in  1799,  Doylestown  in  1800, 
Williamsport  m  1802,  and  Erie  in  1808.  After  the  war 
ended  Philadelphia  became  the  most  important  publish- 
ing centre  in  the  United  States,  publishing  and  distribut- 
ing more  books  than  Boston,  and  redlining  this  position 
for  many  years.  Pittsburg  had  an  important  newspaper 
press  and  published  a  few  books.  The  other  towns  in 
the  State  were  small,  Lancaster  being  the  largest,  and  it 
has  not  been  until  within  a  very  short  period  that  any  of 


the  cities  have  passed  beyond  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
population,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  already  men- 
tioned and  Allegheny  City. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  seven  news- 

Eapers  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Germantown  and  one  in 
ancaster.  The  total  number  published  in  the  State  in 
1810  was  71 ;  in  1840, 187 :  m  ifeO,  310 ;  in  1860,  367 ;  in 
1870,  540 ;  and  m  1880,  973.  In  the  last  year  there  were 
98  daily,  678  weekly  and  202  other  periodicals.  In  1892 
there  were  168  daily,  914  weekly  and  ^1  other  periodi- 
cals, or  1.403  in  all.  In  this  respect  Pennsylvania  ranks 
third  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  New  York  publish- 
ing 1,971  and  Illinois  1,438.  In  this  State  there  are  three 
type-foundries,  several  machine  shops  devoted  principal- 
ly to  bookbinders'  and  printers'  work,  many  paper-mills 
and  places  where  paper  is  sold,  and  a  very  large  book- 
sellinjB^  and  publishing  trade.  The  newspaper  towns 
rank  m  importance  as  £>llows :  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Scranton,  Reading,  Harrisburg  and  Erie. 

Penny-a-Liiner. — One  who  writes  for  newspapers 
by  the  line,  applied  in  contempt  occasionally  in  this 
country  to  reporters,  but  in  England  used  to  describe  a 
class  of  writers  who  scarcely  exist  here,  but  who  are 
numerous  there.  Thev  are  unattached  reporters  who 
sell  news  to  any  and  aU  newspapers  which  will  take  it. 
There  are  unattached  reporters  here,  but  they  rarely 
handle  strict  news,  confining  themselves  genenilly  to  one 
specialty,  and  they  send  in  their  copy  to  only  one  or  two 
newspapers.  The  penny  a  line  was  once  the  regular  rate 
of  payment  in  London,  but  it  is  now  three  halfpence, 
with  a  minimum  of  a  shilling  to  a  half  crown,  according 
to  the  newspaper,  for  each  paragiuph. 

Per  Mark. — A  mark,  ^,  used  in  commercial  matter 
to  indicate  that  the  word  per  is  to  be  understood  there, 
as  8  ^  cent. ,  $150  ^  100  bushels.  It  is  a  reproduction  in 
type  of  a  contraction  existing  long  before  the  invention 
of  printing. 

Percer  (Ft.), — To  pierce,  to  point. 

Perder  or  Gteuiar  (Sp.).— To  gain  or  make  a  line  in 
making  up  pages.  The  true  meaning  of  perder  is  to 
lose,  and  of  ganar  to  gain.  Thus,  while  these  two  words 
are  usually  opposite  in  definition,  they  are  equally  appli- 
cable typographically,  as  they  express  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing one  fine  less. 

Perdido  (Sp.). — Oversheets,  to  allow  for  spoilage 
and  waste  in  working  a  form. 

Perfect  Paper. — Reams  of  paper  made  up  to  a 
printer's  ream,  that  is  516  sheets,  are  said  to  be  perfect. 
—Jacobi.  In  this  country  it  simply  means  paper  in  which 
all  of  the  sheets  are  equally  good. 

Perfect  Up. — This  is  the  printing  of  the  second  side 
of  the  paper  in  half-sheet  or  sheet  work. — Jacobi, 

Perfecting. — The  act  of  printing  the  second  side  or 
reiteration  of  a  sheet. 

Perfeoting-Maohine.— A  double  cylindrical  ma- 
chine which  prints  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one  opera- 
tion. There  are  many  varieties  of  this  kind  of  press.  In 
the  Applegath  &  Cowper  perfecting-machine,  consider- 
ably used  at  present  in  England,  the  sheet  is  reversed 
between  the  two  cylinders,  its  track  resembling  that  of 
a  horizontal  CO.  At  the  first  cylinder  the  sheet  receives 
the  impression  from  the  first  form,  and  at  the  second  the 
impression  from  the  second.  This  is  the  original  per- 
fecting-press  as  invented  by  K()nig,  afterwards  improved 
by  Applegath  &  Cowper.  Part  of  each  cylinder  is  cut 
away  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  carriage.  Between 
the  two  cylinders,  and  in  order  to  regulate  the  track  of 
the  sheet,  there*  are  two  wooden  drums,  against  which  the 
tapes  work,  and  these  drums  reverse  the  sheet,  which  is 
run  out  by  t«pcs  to  a  delivery-board  between  the  two  cyl- 
inders. The  small  cylinders  are  called  register  drums, 
because  they  regulate  the  time  required  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  sheet  from  one  cylinder  to  another.    So  far 
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perfcrtlDg-pressm  hare  not  bccD  much  used  in  this  coun- 
try, aa  tho  faint  trace  of  ink  left  \iy  one  side  upon  tlie 
impression  cylinder  and  by  it  passed  on  tlie  other  side 


Perfbotlng-Prew.— A  press  in  which  iMth  sides  are 
printed  before  It  is  delivered. 

Perfll  <8p.). — The  hair-lines  of  ordinary  type. 

Perfbra.tlng  -  Mftohlne.  —  A  mechanical  contriv- 
ance for  perfoniting  purposes,  bv  which  Ifttlc  holm  arc 
made  in  a  sheet  of  paper  In  order  to  facilitate  tearing; 
apart  at  some  future  time.  They  may  be  mere  Denllo 
points,  or  else  they  may  be  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Perfbni  ting -Rale. — A  dotted  rule  standing  lii^h 
in  a  form  of  type  wliicb  wuuid  partly  cut  the  papi.T  in 
printing.  One  disadvantage  with  sucn  rules  is  tliat  they 
also  cut  the  rollere. 

PergKmant  (Oer.). — Parchment. 

Fergamentdeokel  (Ger.). — The  parchment  spread 
over  the  tympan. 

Period.  —  A  mark  of  punctuation,  indicating  the 
romplctiun  of  an  ordinary  sentence.  It  is  a  very  thin 
letter,  sometimes  t>eing  no  thicker  than  a  flve-em  space. 
It  ia  also  a  markof  abbreviation,  as  in  Dr.,  Col.,  No.,  for 
doctor,  colonel,  number.  In  this  case  it  does  not  exclude 
other  murks  of  punctuation  which  follow  it,  but  docs 
not  take  another  period  after  it  when  a  sentence  ends 
with  an  abbrcviatod  word.  In  the  punctuation  followed 
bv  the  best  otllcee,  however,  it  takes  this  mark  as  con- 
cluding after  a  parcntheticid  sentence,  altboueh  there 
mav  liave  been  an  abbreviated  word  and  a  period  before, 
as  for  example ;  "  The  gentleman  will  not  deny  that  ho 
has  been  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  eminent  states- 
man who  resides  at  Lexington,  Ky.  (Mr.  Clay)."  Periods 
are  used  by  many  printers  to  divide  dollars  from  cents 
instead  of  a  space  or  sn  en  quadrat,  as  $B,50  instead  of 
|8  50.    This  IS  in  analogy  with  the  practice  with  deci- 


e  also  frequently  omitted  in  ship  news  and  in  lists  of 

imes  in  daily  papers.  The  use  of  a  colon  for  na  abbre- 
viation seems  almost  entirely  1o  have  ended,  the  period 
tiSking  its  plaee.  In  flKure-work  the  period  is  often  ciist 
upon  an  en  body  to  facilttato  euse  in  Justification.  Bome- 
timcs  periods  separated  an  em  or  two  are  employed  in 
the  sameway  asleaiiers.  From  the  ease  with  which  they 
penetrate  the  paper,  however,  an<l  from  Uieir  tender  fnee 
this  Is  not  to  bo  rccommeuded  except  upon  line  books 
with  small  editions  and  excellent  presswork.  Some- 
times periods  are  used  to  indieiite  a  hiatus  or  nn  omis- 
sion. They  are  then  separated  an  em  quadrat  or  more 
from  each  other.  Periods  arc  very  often  omitted,  with 
Other  marks  of  punctuation,  from  title-pages,  particular- 
1 V  where  tbey  occur  at  the  end  of  lines,  andarc  treqiientiv 
dropped  by  Job  printers  at  the  end  of  lines  where  mucn 
thin  spacing  must  ttike  place  to  get  la  tbewonis.  The 
same  practice  prevails  with  newspaper  bends.  Periods 
are  frequently  manufnetun-d  from  colons  by  breaking  off 
the  top  point,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  gonl  practice. 
This  character  is  also  known  as  a  full  stop  or  full  point. 

As  a  mark  of  punctuation  it  does  not  afford  so  much 
occasion  for  remark  as  most  of  the  other  points.  It  is 
the  longest  pause,  tmd  is  commonly  said  to  require  four 
times  Hs  much  time  as  the  comma,  or  twice  that  of  a 
semicolon.  Some,  liowever,  give  it  six  dmcs  the  space 
of  a  commn.  It  ought  not  to  be  useii  until  tlic  comple- 
tion of  a  sentence,  and  therefore  the  practice  of  ending 
one  clause  of  a  sentence  with  a  period  and  following  it 
by  an  em  quadrat  and  ttien  beginning  the  next  sentence 
with  a  copulative  conjunction,  us"  Aud,"la  tobeseverC' 
ly  reprehended. 

FerlodloalB. — In  (lie  pntpi'r  sense  of  the  wonl  all 
publications  which  appear  at  regular  intervals  arc  peri- 


odicals ;  but  tho  term  Is  generally  n 
which  are  not  devoted  chiefly  la  news,  mm 
issued  In  numbers  more  than  a  week  apa~ ' 


annual  regl 


tpart. 


other  varieties,  covering  almost  the  entire  fie 
knowledge.  The  fii^t  loumal  of  the  chaiM 
view  was  the  Journal  des  Savants,  eetabllil 
Its  success  gave  riic  to  Les  Nouvelles  de  1ft 
des  r,*ttres,  by  Bayle ;  T^  Meneure,  by  Virf  ■ 
de  Trevoux,  by  P.  Catron,  a  Jesuit ;  in  It«I» 
mile  de'  Literati,  und  in  Oermany  to  the  A* 
rum.  In  England  the  first  review  of  this  i 
Monthly  Review,  begim  In  1749.  TheOentL 
azine,  founded  at  about  that  time,  has  end 
day.  In  America  the  earliest  periodical  wu 
Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle.  In  lUl 
Portfolio,  begun  in  1801,  bad  a  wide  popu] 
North  American  Review,  founded  in  1815,  to 
worthy  representative  of  American  Uterstoi 
Magazine,  Graham's  Magazine  and  the  Kn 
Magazine  supplied  our  wants  before  1850. 
tablisliment  of  Harper's  Magazine,  in  1850, : 
have  been  begun,  and  the  field  Is  now  a  div 
American  magazines  arc  probably  better  p: 
trated  and  written  tlian  those  of  any  oOi 
There  were  published  in  1892  in  Newfound! 
minion  of  Canada  and  the  United  Butea  H 
periodicals,  and  of  those  published  at  leM  lu' 
were  57  bl-montblies  and  2,888  monthlie^ftt 
issued  at  various  intervals.  Of  these  Hen 
lishcd  026,  Pennsylvania  3«0,  IHinols  844 
Massachusetts  199.  Missouri  128,  Iowa  187,  ] 
Indiana  89,  California  79  and  Ontario  79. 

Ferlddioo  (S p.).— Periodical ;  any  pnU 
a  rcgular  time  of  Issue. 

Ferl&  (Sp.). — Pour-point  body. 

Ferlee,  Ralph  N.,  an  ink-mnnufactn 
York,  was  bom  in  1833  in  Somerset  Count] 
originally  wiis  in  a  mercantile  occupation. 
sous,  however,  renilered  It 
desirable  that  he  should 
relieve  his  father-in-law, 
Oeorgc  Mather,  of  some  of 
the  responsibilities  whlcli 
then  rested  upon  bim  as  a 
manufacturer  of  ink,  and 
he  entered  the  ink  busi' 
nesslnl853.  Mr.  Mather, 
an  able  and  kindly  man, 
whose  business  began  in 
1816,  died  in  1861 ,  and  was 
succeeded  by  tlie  firm  of 
George  .Mather's  Sons,  of 
which  Mr.  Perlee  was  a 


of  the  founder.  The 
latter  died  in  1)487.  Since 
that  time  the  firm  has  re- 
organized as  a  jointstock  company,  undn 
George  Mauler's  Sons'  Company,  Sir.  Perlet 
ident.  It  has  factories  at  Long  Island  Citj 
City,  with  offices  in  New  York. 

Perroanent  Colora— Inks  which  do 
fade.  Ordinary  black  inks  ere  permanent 
colored  inks  change  after  use.  In  particu 
liant  colors  dcrivcu  from  aniline  fade.  It  I) 
liabit  of  mnny  ink-makers  to  manufacture  a : 
which  of  itself  would  be  dull,  and  then  mix 
with  a  brighter  hue  of  the  same  color  eit 
coal  tar.  'Thus  when  the  job  is  printed  tlie  i 
bright,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  yean  is 
as  the  permanent  pigment  remains. 

Peralan  Cases. — Cases  of  a  spedal  laj : 
the  Persian  language. 
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PbtbIkii  Moroooo.— Aji  imitation  morocco  leather. 
Fenian  Tl^pe— The  characters  used  !□  composing 
Persian  are  thiny-two  in  niunber.  There  are  four  lomu. 
TIte  Nishki  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  who  in- 
vented the  cliaracteiB ;  the  Tftleek  is  the  moat  beautiful 
haodwritinK  used  bv  the  Persians ;  the  NuBtaleek  is  com- 
pounded orthe  Nishki  and  TSIeek,  but  ia  not  as  beauti- 
ful, and  the  Bhekeatah  seems  to  be  a  character  which  Iiaa 
been  much  simplified  for  the  sake  of  speed  In  writing. 
Characters  to  compose  Persian  must  be  obtained  from 
English  or  Qerman  foundries. 

Persoiutl  (Sp.).— The  body  of  employees  in  a  print- 
ing establialmieiit. 
Petit  T7mp«a  (Fr.).— The  inner  tympan. 
Pettibone,  Amoa,  a  printer  of  Chicago,  was  bom  at 
Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Decem- 
ber 20, 1843,  and  with  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois  in 
1850,  where  he  lived  upon  a  farm  in  the  summer  and  at- 
tended school  in  the  winter  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  then  enlisted  in  company  D.  Bevcnty- 
fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  with  it  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  settled  in  Chicago  in  186S,  and 
soon  after  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Culver, 
I^ge,  Hoyne  &  Co.,  who  carried  on  business  in  station- 
ery printmg  and  binding.  Ho  remained  with  tliem  until 
their  failure  In  1883,  and  in  188S  established  the  firm  of 
Peltibone,  Wells  &  Co.,  of  which  bo  is  now  a  member. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Chicago 
Typothetffi  and  of  the  United  Typothote,  and  in  1^ 
succeeded  Howard  Lockwood  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  latter  body,  being  twice  t««lected. 
In  this  position  he  has  done  much  good  work. 

Pettlbone,  Fhilo  Foster,  a  printer  and  stationer 
of  Chicago,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Philo  C.  Pettlbone,  a 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  was  born  on 
April  38,  1841,  at  Mercer,  Pa.  Soon  after  his  birth  the 
family  removed  to  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  to  Btockholm,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at 
the  district  school  at 
Blockholm,  St.  Law- 
rence Academy,  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y.,  and  Belolt 
College,  Beloit,  Wis., 
graduating  with  honor 
from  the  last  named 
institution  in  the  class 
of  I88S.  Wishing 
some  practical  busi- 
neas  training  he  at 
oneo  accepted  tempor- 
ary employment  aa 
traveling  agent  for 
the  old  stationeiT  and 
printing  house  of  Cul- 
ver, Page  &  Hoyno. 
This  was  his  first  busi- 
ness eiperienec.  In 
1868  he  was  offered  a 
permanent  position 
with  the  house.  In  ac- 
cepting this  he  aban- 
doned designs  of  pro- 
fessional study  and  devoted  himself  with  earnest  pur- 
pose to  the  stationery  and  printing  business.  In  1808  he 
was  admitted  to  a  small  participation  in  the  profits,  and 
in  1871,  when  the  business  was  Incorporated,  he  became 
a  stockholder  and  director.  In  1881  be  severed  his  con- 
nection with  Culver,  Page,  HDyne&Co.,Bnd  assisted  in 
establishing  the  printing  end  stationery  house  of  Brown, 
Pettlbone  &  Kelly,  now  P,  P.  Pettlbone  &  Co.  While 
not  a  practical  printer,  his  entire  business  life  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  printing  busiueas.  Near  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  he  served  for  a  few  months  as  a  private 
in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Illinoia 


Volunteets,  He  has  been  sctlvelj  Identified  from  their 
organization  with  tJie  Chicago  Typothet«  and  the  United 
Typothette  of  America.  He  is  an  able  and  skillful  writer 
and  a  moat  eloquent  speaker. 

Pflster.  Albert,  an  early  printer  of  Bamberg,  and 
one  of  those  who  are  said  to  liave  discovered  th«  art  of 
printing.    He  printed  in  the  year  1468  the  Book  of  Four 


f  its  t' 


identity  with  those  employed  on  the  Bible  of  thirty-six 
lines.  The  characters  are  much  worn  and  are  by  no 
meai«  as  good  as  those  employed  on  the  earlier  lx>ok. 
Later  researches  have  shown  that  he  printed  at  least  one 
work,  the  Book  of  Fables,  in  1461.  Sixteen  books  and 
pamphlets  in  all  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  bis 
claims  to  eight  of  them  have  been  disproved.  He  had 
only  one  size  and  face  of  type,  and  it  bad  evidently  been 
used  on  Latin  only  until  a  late  period ;  lorwhile  the  char- 
acters employed  in  that  language  were  worn  the  w,  k 
and  s,  used  In  Oerman,  were  sharp  ai>d  well  defined. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  Pflster's  bimi  or  deatlL 

Phalanx. — A  subdivision  of  the  force  of  a  compos- 
ing-room, first  devised  by  Horace  Greeley.  In  his  day 
the  hours  on  morning  papers  were  far  longer  than  they 
are  now,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  men  aa  much  aa  pos- 
sible they  were  divided  into  sections  or  phalanxes.  One 
phalanx  was  let  off  when  the  copy  began  to  slack  up, 
say  at  about  1  o'clock.  The  second  phalanx  went  an 
hour  later,  the  third  periiaps  at  about  2:80  o'clock,  and 
the  last  phalanx  when  the  paper  was  entirely  finished. 
Thefirst  men  offwere  expected  tobeaUo  the  first  in  the 
morning. 


Philadelphia.— The  principal  city  in  Pennsylvania 
numbering  over  a  million  of  souls,    ■"■ "■— 


first  place  In  theUnited  States  south  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge in  which  printing  was  done.  Williau  Braiv 
TORD,  of  whom  a  full  account  appears  elsewhere,  was  the 
first  printer,  and  the  firstwork  was  an  almanac.  He  left 
Philadelphia  for  New  York  In  1698,  and  for  several  years 
no  press  was  in  operation.  In  1699  Reynier  Janscn  began 
to  print  and  continued  until  1705.  Jacob  Taylor  con- 
sulted with  the  Assembly  in  1713  concerning  the  print- 
ing for  that  bod^,  and  it  has  been  supposed  from  this 
that  he  was  a  printer.  No  proof  of  this  appeara,  how- 
ever, and  it  Is  now  inferred  that  he  was  annply  a  con- 
tractor or  person  delegated  to  make  a  bargain.  Andrew 
Bradford,  the  son  of  the  original  printer,  who  had  learned 
bis  trade  in  New  York,  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1712  and 
remained  there  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1743.  Until 
1733  he  was  the  only  printer  in  the  colony.  He  carried 
on  many  occupations  besides  printing,  as  his  ofllce  was 
a  place  where  a  multitude  of  commissions  were  left  to 
be  executed.  In  the  year  mentioned  a  second  printing 
house  was  opened  by  Samuel  Keinier,  The  latter  was 
ignorant  of  presswork  and  was  a  religious  visionnry.  He 
was  also  immethodical  in  hie  business  ways,  and  did  not 
attain  success.  In  1733  Benjiiniin  Franklin  arrived  in 
the  city  which  he  was  to  make hisfuture  home,  and  was 


before  1780.  Sleredith  withdrew  after  a  time  and  Frank- 
lin continued  alone.  In  1748  Franklin  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  David  Hall,  which  lasted  for  eighteen  rears. 
The  latter  wna  an  excellent  Scotch  workman,  and"^ man- 
aged the  aSaiiB  of  the  printing  house  while  Franklin  was 
absent  from  the  country  or  engaged  in  public  business 
at  home.  Andrew  Bradford  was  succeeded  In  busi- 
ness by  William  Bradford,  son  of  the  William  Brad- 
ford of  New  York  who  was  a  plumber.  He  continued 
till  1766  alone,  when  he  received  his  eon  Thomas  as  a 
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partner.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contest,  as  did  his  son.  William  Brad- 
ford was  a  colonel.  Thomas  Bradford  continued  the 
business  up  to  1814.  Other  early  printers,  who  confined 
themselves  largely  to  German,  were  Joseph  Crellius, 
Godhart  ArmbrUster  and  Anthony  ArmbrUster.  Ilenrv 
Miller,  William  Dunlap,  Andrew  Steuart,  William  Sel- 
lers, William  Goddard,  John  Dunlap,  Robert  Aitken  and 
others  were  printers  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  Germantown  Christopher  Sauer  and  his  sons  carried 
on  business  after  1738.  Sauer  was  also  a  paper  manu- 
facturer and  a  binder,  and  when  new  tvpes  were  neces- 
sary he  was  able  to  cast  them.  In  1749  he  issued  from 
his  press,  on  a  German  long  primer  type  and  in  that 
language,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  quarto.  It  was 
nearly  three  years  in  the  press.  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  also  a  skillful  workman  and  carried  on  busi- 
ness on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  published  a  weekly  news- 
gaper.  In  1772  he  set  up  a  type-foundry,  the  first  in 
Iritish  America.  Printing-ink  of  the  best  quality  was 
made  by  him,  and  he  manufactured  his  own  presses. 
His  reputation  was  very  high  and  his  profits  were  large ; 
but  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  his  estate  was  con- 
fiscated, as  he  did  not  take  sides  witli  the  colonists,  re- 
maining neutral.  Christopher  Sower  tlie  third,  Daniel 
Sower,  David  Sower  and  Samuel  Sower  followed  them, 
the  spelling  of  the  name  having  been  changed.  They 
seem  all  to  have  been  good  workmen  and  good  men. 
During  the  Revolution  the  city  was  held  alternately  by 
the  English  and  Americans,  the  latter  retreating  to  safe 
places  m  the  country  when  there  was  danger.  Aitken 
printed  the  Bible  there  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
finding  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  this  book ;  but  it  was 
completed  so  short  a  time  before  peace,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fresh  importation,  that  there  was  very  little 
made  by  him  in  this  venture.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
from  the  fact  that  Congress  sat  there  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  also  held  its  sessions  in  the  city,  Phil- 
adelphia became  even  more  important  than  it  had  been 
as  a  publishing  centre.  The  first  daily  paper  was  estab- 
lished there  in  1784,  and  there  also  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  two  chief  booksellers  in  the  United  States,  Mathew 
Carey.  Unlike  Thomas,  his  principal  rival  to  the  north, 
Carey  issued  many  original  works  of  high  value,  Thomas 
confining  himself  chieny  to  works  whose  worth  had  been 
ascertained  by  prior  publication.  For  forty  years  Phil- 
adelphia was  the  centre  of  the  book  trade,  and  in  losing 
its  primacy  still  made  a  very  excellent  second.  Thomas 
Dobson  was  an  earl v  printer  and  bookseller  of  learning 
who  reprinted  Recs  s  Cyclopanlia  with  many  additions. 
William  Young  and  William  Fiy  were  of  the  generation 
which  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  lat- 
ter for  many  years  bearing  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  printer  in  the  country.  Barlow's  Columbiad  was 
from  his  press.  Bradford  &  Inskeep,  the  former  from 
the  family  which  gave  the  first  printer  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  published  the  first  edition  of  Irving's 
Knickerbocker.  Abraham  Small's  imprint  is- well  re- 
membered, as  is  that  of  William  Brown.  In  the  latter 
office  glue  rollers  were  first  tried,  buckskin  rollers  hav- 
ing been  experimented  with  by  Hugh  Maxwell  about 
1815.  Among  other  of  the  early  Philadelphians  were 
John  C.  Clark  and  Matthias  RascT,  who  founded  a  firm 
which  is  still  in  business.  Lydia  Bailey  and  Jane  Aitken 
carried  on  printing-ofllces  with  success,  each  having  a 
good  line  of  trade.  In  Isaac  Ashmead's  office  it  is  said 
that  nmchine-presses  were  first  employed  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  pattern  being  that  of  Tread  well.  The  sheets 
were  23  by  18  inches,  and  horse-power  was  first  used, 
being  succeeded  by  steam  after  a  couple  of  years. 

In  1810,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  there 
were  51  printing-offices  in  Philadelphia,  and  153  print- 
ing-presses. The  number  of  volumes  annually  printed 
in  the  city  was  estimated  at  half  a  million.  In  1824 
there  were  55  printing-offices,  with  112  presses,  support- 
ing about  150  workmen. 
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Stereotyping  was  begun  about  1817  by  Jedediah  Howe, 
who  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  skill,  but  who  did  not 
live  lon^.  His  establishment  was  taken  by  John  Fagan. 
who  did  excellent  work.  Lawrence  Johnson  reache^l 
Philadelphia  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Howe's  death,  and 
also  began  stereotyping.  There  was  no  bitter  rivalry 
between  the  two,  and  the  business  of  each  rapidly  in- 
creased. Johnson  finally  consolidated  his  stereotype  es- 
tablishment with  the  type-foundry  formerly  belonging 
to  Binny  &  Ronaldson,  and  in  time  became  eminent  as 
a  type-founder.  Since  that  time  Philadelphia  has  had 
many  excellent  stereotypers,  as  it  now  has  many  excel- 
lent electix)typers. 

In  1811  Conger  Sherman,  who  founded  what  has  for 
many  years  been  the  principal  commercial  printing  house 
in  Philadelphia,  reached  that  city.  He  entered  Fry's 
office  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity,  and 
about  1830  began  business  for  himself.  His  tnide  grew 
rapidly.  Tillmghast  K.  Collins  and  Philip  G.  Collins. 
Emg  &  Baird  and  a  multitude  of  others  succeeding  them 
and  their  contemporaries  have  for  fifty  years  kept  up  the 
reputation  of  that  city  for  good  work. 

Type-founding  began  in  1795  as  a  permanent  business 
by  Binny  &  Ronaldson,  but  there  had  been  prior  founders 
there.  Christopher  Sauer  or  Sower  began  a  foundry  in 
Germantown  in  1772.  His  principal  workman  was  Jus- 
tus Fox,  who  afterwards  carried  on  the  business  until  he 
died,  in  1805.  All  of  the  early  castings  were  for  German, 
but  after  the  Revolution  some  Roman  punches  were  cut. 
Jacob  Bay  began  a  second  foundry  in  Germantown  two 
or  three  years  later  than  Sower.  Another  foundry  outfit 
was  bought  in  Paris  by  Dr.  Franklin  for  his  grandson. 
Benjamin  F.  Bache,  but  was  little  used.  Jolm  Baine. 
a  Scotch  type-founder,  came  to  Americii  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia  about  1785.  His  grandson  accompanied 
him.  They  were  good  workmen  and  had  full  employ- 
ment. Bame  died  in  1790,  and  his  grandson  soon  after 
relinquished  business.  Among  those  who  joined  Binny 
&  Ronaldson  when  they  began  was  Adam  G.  Mappa, 
who  had  been  a  type-founder  in  Holland  and  afterwanis 
in  New  York.  The  Binny  &  Ronaldson  foundry  was  very 
successful,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  only  one 
in  America.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Lawrence 
Johnson  and  associates,  and  later  has  been  known  as  the 
MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Company.  Collins  &  Mc- 
Leester  have  carried  on  business  m  that  city  for  many 
years,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  other  establish- 
ments there  since  the  year  1800,  many  of  them,  however, 
having  been  short-lived.  The  manufacture  of  printing- 
presses  in  America  was  practically  begun  as  a  business 
m  Philadelphia  with  Adam  Ramage,  a  Scotchman,  who 
immigrated  there  soon  after  the  Revolution.  His  only 
predecessor  died  just  before  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  presses  manufactured  by  Ramage  were 
miuie  of  wood,  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  iron 
press  were  remodeled  and  made  in  some  considerable 
portion  of  iron.  Printing-ink  was  manufactured  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  trade  about  the  year  1805,  although  it 
had  been  made  for  more  than  a  century  by  private  mdi- 
viduals  for  their  own  use.  One  of  the  earliest  houses  still 
exists,  and  there  are  several  other  ink-makers.  There  are 
two  or  three  press-builders.  Stereotyping,  as  has  been 
stilted,  was  introduced  about  1817,  and  electroty ping  be- 
gan about  1850.  In  book  publishing  the  trade  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  always  been  very  important.  The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company  is  the  largest  distributing  house  in 
the  Union.  Much  religious  printing  is  done  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  has  a  fine  business  in  the  subscription- 
book  line.  Newspapers  have  been  published  continu- 
ously in  Philadelphia  since  the  date  of  the  venture  of 
Andrew  Bradford,  and  daily  newspapers  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. These  journals  have  always  been  respectable, 
but  were  not  distiugiiished  for  enterprise  until  within 
the  last  two  decades,  when  the  daily  papers  began  to 
move  forward  with  great  activity.  They  are  now  char- 
acterized by  ability  as  well  as  fairness.     In  1892  there 
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were  18  daily  and  276  other  i)eriodicals.    Many  of  these 
are  housed  in  magnificent  editices. 

Lithography,  steel  engraving  and  process  enCTaving 
are  very  largely  carried  on  in  the  city.  In  bookoinding 
Philadelphia  makes  a  very  favorable  comparison.  Every 
requisite  for  this  or  any  of  the  other  trades  connected 
with  publishing  can  be  obtained  there. 

Phonographj. — See  SnoRTHAND. 

Phonotypy. — The  art  of  printing  with  types  repre- 
senting the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  This  has  been 
attempted  many  times,  but  more  seriously  and  on  a  larger 
scale  m  English  about  1848,  when  punches  were  made 
for  the  additional  characters  required,  and  newspapers 
were  printed  in  the  new  types.  The  changes  consisted 
primarily  in  dropping  the  redundant  characters  and  de- 
vising new  letters  to  express  the  sounds  which  are  now 
imperfectly  indicated  or  are  grouped  together  under  a 
single  letter.  Thus  there  is  one  ordinary  sound  to  the 
letter  t,  that  found  in  the  word  ten ;  but  in  the  word  this 
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for  nudii)  Agen. ;  and  yur  nr- 
word'  cal  bx  gret\  and  yx  cal 
bx  be  f  d'drcn  ov  be  H'rrst :  for 
hx  xz  kind  un'tv  ht  undaj]k'ful 
and  ttt  bx  x'vl. 

36  Bx  yx  borfor  mufsjiful, 
az  yur  fa'bur^Ho  jlz  mursi- 
fil. 

37  Du4  not,  and  yx  cal  not 
bx  4u4^*;  kondem*  not,  and  yx 
cal  not  bx  kondnnd.;  forgiv, 
and  yx  cal  bx  forgivn : 

38  Giv,  and  it  cal  bx  givn 
un'tv  yir :  fed  jnc'jur,  prest 
dqin,  and  cekn  tvgc'bur,  and 
run'Ai)  o'vur,  cal  men  giv  xn'tv 
yur  birzum.  For  vib  bs  aem 
mejur  bat  yx  mxt  wibol',  iX 
cal  bx  me'jcrd  t«  yu  agrn,. 

39  Ana  hx  spek  a  pa'rabi 
untv  bcm. :  Kan  be  blind  Ixd' 
be  blind'? 'cal  be  not  bod  fol 
xn'tH  be  di£'? 

40  Ae  dxsi'pl  iz  not  abuy 
hiz  mas-tur:  but  e'vurx  ^wun 
bat  iz  purfckt  cal  bx  az'  hiz 
mas*tur< 

41  And  qi  bxhcDldest  bcp  be 
mot  bat  iz  in  bi  bru'bur'z  i', 
but  pursxv'cst  not  be  bxm  bat 


d«  not^ffa'bur  figz,  nor  ov  a 
bram'bl-buc  ga'bur  be  greps.. 

45  A  gud  man  opt'ovbc  gud 
trejur  ov  hiz  hart  brin'cd  ford 
bat  qx£  iz  gud'f  and  an  xvl 
man  opt  ov  bx  xvl  trejur  ov  hiz 
hart  orii)'ed  ford  bat  qi£  xz 
x'vl :  for  ov  bx  abund'aos  ov  be 
hart  hj^  m»d  spxk'cd. 

46  H  Ana  q»  kol  vx  lofi,  Lord, 
Lord,  and  d«  not  oe  diqz  qx£ 
Ite,? 

47  Hvsoe'Vur  kum'cd  tv  nur, 
and  hxr'ed  mi  te'iqz,  and  dved 
bem,  1  wil  CO  yii  tv  hmn  hx  u 
lik': 

48  Hx  IZ  lik  a  man  qi6  bilt 
a  heps,  and  digd  dxp*,  and  led 
be  itpnde'cun  on  a  rok';  and 
qen  be  flud  aroz',  be  strxm  bxt 
▼x'hxmentli  upon*  bat  h((f ,  and 
kud  not  cek'  it.;  for  it  wos 
r<pnd'ed  upon'  a  roku 

49  But  hx  bat  hxre8^  and 
dvcd'  nbt,  IZ  lik  a  man  bat 
wibcpt'  a  f<pnde'cun  bilt  a  h((8 
upon'  bx  urd',  asenit'  qit  be 
strx[n  did  bxt  vx'hxmentli,  and 
xmx'diatU  it  fcl' ;  and  be  ni'in 
ov  bat  h(pf  woz  gret^ 


EXTRACT  FROM  COMSTOCK^B  PHONXTIC  NEW  TESTAMEMT. 

the  t  is  not  sounded  at  all,  nor  is  the  h.  Th  forms  an 
arbitrary  mark  for  a  new  sound  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance either  to  t  or  h,  but  has  more  analogv  to  f  or  z. 
This  combination,  agtiin,  is  not  alone  used  for  th  as  in 
this,  but  for  another  which  is  analogous,  that  of  th  in 
thin.  There  is  no  method  of  telling  which  sound  shall 
be  heard.  In  some  of  the  dictionaries  the  th  in  though 
is  pronounced  in  analogy  to  thin,  while  others  give  it  a 
resemblance  to  tlds.  in  phthisic  the  t  soimd  alone  is 
heard.  Thus  there  are  four  ordinary  methods  of  inter- 
preting the  letter  t.  Some  other  letters  have  a  far  grtuiter 
variety.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  very  chaotic  and  imworthy  of  a  language  so  great 
as  English,  and  the  reformers  have  therefore  detenuined 
to  add  extra  letters  for  th,  th,  ng  and  other  sounds  now 
imrepresented ;  to  differentiate  Uie  vowels  now  indicat- 
ing different  vocal  movements,  as  in  make,  mxt,  m/zr, 
father ;  to  devise  new  forms  for  the  diphthongs,  to  dis- 
card unnecessary  characters,  and  to  show  the  accent. 
Many  of  these  changes  have  been  noted  by  the  use  of 
accents,  others  by  small  capitals  in  the  centre  of  words, 


but  a  few  by  new  marks  bearing  a  resemblance  either  to 
some  character  in  Greek  or  in  English.  The  whole  num- 
ber required  in  English,  according  to  some  authorities, 
would  be  thirty-six,  but  according  to  others  forty-four 
characters  will  be  requisite.  These  again  must  be  in 
Italic,  small  capitals  and  capitals. 

Photo- Ac^uallnts. — These  are  pictures  which  are 
printed  from  mtaglio  copperplates.  The  process  is  said 
to  be  simpler  than  the  photo-gravure.  It  is  adapted  for 
reproducmg  portraits  direct  rrom  life. 

Photo-Caustics. — ^This  name  is  given  to  photo- 
lithographs  produced  in  half-tone  by  means  of  a  Meisen- 
bach  ruled  negative. 

Photo-Blectrotypes. — Many  processes  have  been 
proposed  for  producing  electrotypes  from  gelatine  relief 
surfaces.  Among  the  most  successful  are  those  of  Paul 
Pritsch  of  Vienna,  1857 ;  Alphonse  Q.  Poitevin  of  Paris, 
1862 ;  Paul  Emilc  Placet  of  Paris,  1864 ;  W.  A.  Leggo 
and  G.  E.  Desbarats  of  Quebec,  1865 ;  W.  H.  Mumler 
of  Boston,  1875.  All  of  these  consist  substantially  in 
exposing  a  sheet  of  chromatized  gelatine  under  a  nega- 
tive to  Uie  action  of  light.  The  effect  is  to  render  the 
parts  reached  by  the  light  insoluble  and  non-absorbent 
for  water,  while  the  parts  protected  by  the  negative 
remain  soluble  in  warm  water  and  other  solvents  and  re- 
tain the  property  of  absorbing  cold  water  and  swelling. 
After  Hie  exposure  under  the  negative  the  gelatine  is 
either  simpler  soaked  in  water  to  swell  the  whites,  or  it 
is  treated  with  warm  water,  acetic  acid  or  some  other 
solvent  to  wash  them  away.  In  either  case,  by  making 
molds  of  wax  or  plaster  it  is  easy  to  electrotype  a  copper 
relief  block  for  typographic  printing.  By  the  use  of 
Meisenbach  or  other  grained  negatives  half-tone  effects 
are  obtained. 

Photo-SngraTing. — See  Process  Printing. 

Photo-SngraTings. — In  America  this  term  is  ap- 

I)lied  to  type-metal  refief  blocks  for  typographic  print- 
ng.  These  blocks  have  been  made  from  gelatine  reliefs, 
plaster  molds  being  used  for  casting  the  type  metal.  The 
Moss  process  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  said  that  the 
peculiaritv  consists  m  flrst  taking  a  mold  from  the  gela- 
tine relief  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum,  rosin,  sulphur 
and  india-rubber,  and  with  this  mold  making  a  second 
mold  in  plaster-of-paris  for  the  casting  oi  the  type 
metal. 

Photo-GbraYares. — ^Numerous  processes  have  been 
invented  for  producing  copper  intaglio  plates  by  the  aid 
of  photography,  beginning  with  the  process  of  Niepce, 
1827.  In  some  of  these  processes  the  picture  was  etched 
into  the  copper ;  in  others  a  mold  was  prepared  and  the 

glate  was  efectrotyped  into  existence.  Many  firms  in 
iurope  and  this  country  now  prepare  these  plates,  and 
the  results  are  very  fine.  The  processes,  however,  are 
rarely  given  to  thepublic. 

Tlie  process  of  Woodbury,  1870-2,  which  was  worked 
with  the  best  results  by  Goupil  &  Co. ,  of  Paris,  consisted 
in  preparing  just  such  a  gelatine  relief  film  as  was  made 
in  the  Woodbury  tji)e  process.  There  was  one  modifi- 
cation, which  consisted  in  adding  a  gritty  powder  like 
pulverized  glass  to  the  gelatine  to  produce  a  grain  in  the 
relief  film.  This  relief  is  used  to  make  a  mold  which  is 
needed  for  electroty pin^  the  fl  nal  copperplate.  Another 
process  consists  in  coating  the  met;il  with  chromatized 
gelatine,  exposing  under  a  transparent  positive  and  etch- 
mg  through  the  gelatine  with  perchlonde  of  iron. 

Photo-Ldthographj. — In  this  process  tlie  work  is 
plact»d  on  the  stone  by  means  of  photography  instead 
of  being  dniwn  by  hand. 

Photo  -  Zincographs.  —  This  niunc  is  sometimes 

given  to  pictures  printed  from  zinc  plates  to  which  the 
esign  has  been  tninsfcrred  in  adliesive  transfer-ink  from 
paper.  The  plate  is  then  treated  with  acid  to  sink  the 
wliites,  thus  producing  a  low  relief. 
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Photographic  Cards. — Cards  used  for  mounting 
photographic  prints. 

PI. — Type  broken  down  and  in  complete  confusion. 
If  simply  turned  around  it  is  squabbled.  Pi  must  be 
distributed  immediately.  If  in  small  quantity,  not  more 
than  a  handful  and  without  admixture  of  other  letter,  it 
can  be  distributed  just  as  it  is  found ;  but  where  there 
is  much  of  it,  and  particularly  when  fonts  are  mixed,  it 
should  be  set  up  and  looked  over  carefully  for  wrong 
fonts.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  give  apprentices  pi  to  set  dur- 
ing their  first  few  days  at  work,  for  they  should  start  out 
with  type  arranged  as  it  should  be  in  tlie  case,  and  thev 
can  very  easily  leam  bad  habits  while  handling  the  pi. 
In  large  quantities,  as  when  a  form  is  pied,  men  should 
be  put  on  by  the  hour,  composing  it  first  and  then  dis- 
tributing it.  Compositors  who  are  in  the  habit  of  filling 
quadrat  boxes  or  other  boxes  with  pi  should  be  dis- 
cnarged.  It  is  an  old  custom  to  pick  up  the  types  under 
the  cases  and  put  them  into  eacn  man's  stick  or  a  piece 
of  paper  l^ing  in  his  case;  but  it  is  often  doubtful 
whether  this  type  is  worth  distributing  after  falling  such 
a  distance  ana  then  beinj^  stepped  on  as  well  as  covered 
with  grit  and  dirt.  A  ^rtile  source  of  pi  comes  from 
leaving  pages  and  jobs  imsupported  on  the  stone.  A 
slug  at  the  foot  with  an  old  stereotype  plate  against  it 
and  a  quoin  loosely  wedged  against  a  stick  at  the  side 
would  prevent  this.  Much  pi  comes  from  letting  forms 
stand  on  letter-boards  and  then  picking  them.  The  last 
is  something  which  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  most 
extreme  cases.  There  is  a  ffreat  loss  of  money  in  picking, 
even  if  the  lines  do  not  afterwards  fall  down.  Forms 
kept  standing  with  wooden  furniture  or  wooden  quoins 
should  be  tested  every  day  or  two,  but  with  metal  furni- 
ture and  quoins  once  a  week  is  enough. 

Pi  Chlng,  an  ingenious  Chinaman  who  about  the 
year  1041  invented  the  process  of  printing  as  carried  on 
by  the  Chinese. 

Pica. — ^Thc  largest  ordinary  size  of  book  type,  one 
size  larger  than  small  pica  and  one  smaller  than  English. 
Six  lines  make  an  inch.  It  is  the  standard  of  measure- 
ments for  leads,  furniture,  rules  and  width  and  length 
of  pages,  which  are  computed  by  picas  and  not  by  inches 
and  fractions  of  an  inch.  It  is  also  the  standani  of  the 
point  system,  being  divided  by  it  into  twelve  e(}ual  parts 
called  points.  The  common  leads  in  a  printmg-office, 
known  as  six-to-pica,  are  two  points  in  thickness ;  non- 

eareil,  which  is  half  as  large  as  pica,  is  six  points.  Pica 
\  much  used  for  sermons  and  works  in  which  space  is 
not  much  regarded ;  auctioneers'  catalogues  have  nearly 
always  been  set  in  this  type,  and  it  is  frequently  used 
for  the  body  of  lobs  in  job  offices.  There  are  many 
display  faces  of  the  pica  size.  In  French  this  is  called 
Cicero,  being  the  same  in  Cerman,  mediaan  in  Dutch, 
lettura  in  Italian  and  lectura  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

This  is  Pica  Roman. 

Pica  ClmnpB. — Pieces  of  metal  of  pica  depth  in 
body  are  thus  known  in  England. 

Pica  Reglet. — Wooden  furniture  of  the  thickness 
of  pica. 

Pick  Brush. — ^A  brush  which  is  used  to  remove 
picks. — Southward. 

Pick  Sorts. — To  take  a  letter  or  letters  from  matter 
not  yet  distributed,  live  or  otherwise,  for  use  elsewhere. 
This  is  sometimes  necessary,  except  in  offices  with  very 
great  qiiantities  of  material.  For  instance,  in  a  direct- 
ory under  the  letter  A,  all  of  the  capitals  of  that  kind 
may  be  used  in  the  first  two  forms,  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  letter  may  not  be  more  than  enough  to  set  up  four 
forms,  although  the  letter  A  extends  to  the  thinl  signa- 
ture. Composition  goes  on,  the  men  turning  for  A  in 
the  last  two  forms,  which  contain  the  end  of  A  and  the 
beginning  of  B.    When  the  first  two  signatures  are 
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printed  and  the  type  is  laid  up  the  fonn  is  picked  for  A, 
which  is  inserted  where  it  is  needed.  The  work  could 
not  wait  for  all  of  the  matter  to  be  distributed.  A  sim- 
ilar thing  would  happen  with  each  of  the  other  letters. 
(Generally  speaking,  however,  picking  is  not  required. 
Matter  is  kept  standing  too  long.  It  is  better  to  distrib- 
ute jobs  as  soon  as  they  are  worked  off  than  to  permit 
the  matter  to  stand  on  stones,  standing-galleys  and  let- 
ter-boards on  the  presumption  that  the  order  may  some 
day  be  repeated.  The  compositor  spends  too  much  time 
in  looking  for  sorts  in  forms,  while  he  ought  to  bo  able 
to  find  them  instantly  in  cases. 

Pick-Up. — A  line  or  lines  which  a  compositor  can 
take  from  a  dead  form  or  from  a  standing-galley  and 
use  in  one  of  his  takes  without  freshly  composing  the 
matter.  Pick-ups  are  very  frequent  on  some  of  the  daily 
newspapers.    Some  forbid  their  use. 

Picker. — A  corrector  or  finisher  of  stereotype  plates. 
In  olden  times  a  fine  bodkin  was  tiius  termed. 

Picking. — Touching  up  or  repairing  stereotype  or 
electrotype  plates. 

Picking  Up  Stamps. — An  English  slang  expres- 
sion for  picking  up  type. 

Picks. — Spots  occasioned  by  dirt  which  gets  into  the 
hollows  of  the  letter  and  chokes  up  the  face. 

Pictures.  —  Graphic  representations.  Illustrations 
were  printed  before  books,  and  formed  one  of  their 
principal  attractions  after  the  art  of  printing  was  in- 
vented. The^  appealed  to  every  eye.  The  first  form 
was  painting  m  water  color,  the  second  in  oil  colors,  and 
the  third  stenciling.  Wood-engraving  preceded  print- 
ing by  letters  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Cop- 
perplate envying  came  last  of  all  the  earlier  arts.  Pic- 
tures are  still  a  great  attraction  in  books,  but  are  now 
produced  chiefly  oy  process  plates. 

Pie. — Type  broken  or  indiscriminately  mixed. — Jtk- 
eobi.  This  spelling  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  Ameri- 
can authority  is  clear  that  pi  is  preferable. 

Pid  (Sp.). — Foot-line  or  slug.  Pi6  de  imprenta,  im- 
print of  an  office. 

Pie  di  Mosca  (Ital.,  literally  fly's  foot).— A  para- 
graph mark,  or  1[. 

Piece-Work.— Work  paid  for  by  result,  hi  accord- 
ance with  a  fixed  scale  of  charges ;  distinct  from  time- 
work.  Work  is  usually  most  viduable  to  the  employer 
when  he  can  thus  regulate  it.  Presswork  was  once  done 
by  the  piece,  the  price  being  so  much  a  token.  The  com- 
positor in  the  United  States  takes  for  his  standani  a 
thousand  ems,  but  in  England  a  thousand  ens. 

Pieced. — Any  space  of  a  book-cover  which  has  an- 
other leather  upon  it,  as  a  lettering  piece. 

Piecing  Leads. — In  wide  measures  of  type  the  leads 
required  are  usually  pieced,  because  lone  leads  are  apt 
to  get  bent  or  broken,  and  because  as  the  demand  for 
them  is  small  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  keep  a  stock  on 
hand.  When  pieced  the  ioint  should  not  lollow  for  a 
number  of  lines,  but  the  long  and  short  pieces  should 
alternate  on  either  side.  If  eighteen  and  twenty-four  ems 
are  used  together  they  should  be  tlius  placed  after  the 
first  line  and  after  the  next  as  twenty-four  and  eighteen. 

Pierce,  Richard,  an  early  Boston  printer.  His 
books  bear  date  from  1684  to  1690. 

Pierre  (Fr.).— Stone. 

Pigeon-Holes. — Unusually  wide  spaces  found  be- 
tween words  in  any  printed  matter,  caused  by  careless- 
ness or  want  of  sooa  taste  by  the  compositor ;  also  shelves 
in  an  office,  divided  into  square  sections  to  hold  a  number 
of  papers,  &c. 

Pigs.— A  term  of  derision  once  applied  to  pressmen 
by  compositors.    The  pressroom  was  called  a  pigsty. 

Pigskin. — The  skin  of  the  pig,  used  as  a  material  for 
binding;  common  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenUi  cen- 
turies, out  now  almost  in  disuse.    It  is  very  durable. 
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Pigsty. — A  pressroom  was  formerly  sometimes  thus 
designated  by  compositors. 

Pile  of  Books. — A  stack  of  books  bound,  or  in 
sheets,  if  gathered. 

Pile  of  Paper  (or  work). — A  stack  of  printed  or 
unprinted  paper. 

Pin-Mark. — A  little  mark  at  the  side  of  each  letter 
made  by  the  type-founder.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  projec- 
tion in  the  mold. 

Pin-Tiokets.— Tickets  of  small  size  to  be  affixed  to 
packages  and  rolls  of  dry  goods. 

Pincettes  (Fr.). — Pincers,  tweezers. 

Pinched  Post. — A  size  of  writing-paper  in  Eng- 
land.   It  is  a  small  post  size,  14}^  by  19  inches. 

Pinned  Cases. — Those  cases  which  have  each  box 
pinned  down  at  the  comers  by  a  pin  whi(;h  passes  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ;  this  makes  the  joining  far  more 
secure. 

Pifion  (Sp.). — Pinion ;  a  quoin  made  on  the  principle 
of  a  pinion. 

Pins. — French  brads  or  nails  used  for  mounting  plates 
on  wood. 

Pinsas  (Sp.). — Tweezers ;  grippers. 

Pinsetta  (Ital.).— Pincers.  "Without  this  instru- 
ment,'' gravely  remarks  the  author  of  an  Italian  book  on 
tyi)ography,  **the  compositor  could  not  work." 

Pic^uer  (Fr.). — To  point,  to  prick. 

Piqner  des  Lettres  (Fr.). — To  pull  out  letters  with 
a  bodkin. 

Pisar  (Sp.). — To  take  an  impression;  to  run  waste 
sheets  in  order  to  dry  the  form,  &c. 

Piso  (Sp.). — The  block  or  moimting  for  stereotype  or 
electrotype  plates. 

Pistero  (Sp.). — Small  oiler. 

Pittsburg. — The  first  city  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  which  a  printing-press  was  estabHshed. 
On  July  29, 1786,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  was  established 
there  by  J.  Scull  &  Hall.  Busmess  has  grown  steadily 
since  then,  as  Pittsburg  is  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 
It  now  publishes  eighty  newspapers,  twelve  of  them  be- 
ing daily.  Several  of  these  have  very  fine  buildings  and 
are  excellent  property.  Job  printing  is  carried  on  here 
by  sixty  or  seventy  establishments,  some  of  them  being 
large  and  doing  excellent  work. 

Placard. — In  America  this  word  has  only  a  literary 
use.  Printers  do  not  employ  it.  As  defined  by  South- 
ward, placuds  are  in  England  large  printed  sheets,  in- 
tended to  be  posted  on  walls  and  to  be  read  by  passers- 
by,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance.  They  are  also 
called  broadsides,  posting-bills  and  bills.  The  chief  de- 
scriptions are  proclamations,  official  regulations,  auc- 
tion bills ;  sermon,  bazaar,  lecture,  theatre  and  meeting 
notices ;  tradesmen's  bills,  contents'  bills  and  lost  and 
found  bills. 

Plain  Finish. — In  bookbinding  a  simple  creasing  in 
blank  on  each  side  of  the  bands  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
with  no  gilding  except  the  title. 

Plain  Rule. — ^Brass  rule  containing  only  a  single 
straight  line  upon  its  surface. 

Plana  (Sp.). — ^Page  of  matter;  plana  corta,  short 

page ;  plana  larga,  long  page ; 
phma  en  bianco,  blank  page. 

Plancha  (Sp.).— Plate. 

Planer.  —  A  flat,  smooth 
piece  of  wood  used  for  leveling 
the  type  before  locking  up. 
There  are  also  proof-pwners, 

used  for  taking  proofs ;  these  are  of  wood,  covered  with 

cloth  or  india-rubber. 


Planing  Down.— The  act  of  leveling  the  type  by 
means  of  a  wooden  planer.  This  should  not  l>e  done 
with  ^^reat  force,  for  if  the  form  is  properly  locked  up 
little  IS  required  to  give  an  even  sunace.  Should  any- 
thing rise  above  the  level  in  such  a  form  it  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  something  beneath  the  type.  The  form 
should  be  unlocked,  the  nandf ul  lifted,  and  the  stone  and 
bottom  of  the  handful  each  examined.  It  is  usual  to 
plane  down  a  form  twice,  the  first  time  being  when  the 
furniture  is  all  properly  arranged  and  the  quoins  arc 
somewhat  tightened.  The  second  is  when  the  whole  is 
ready  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  except  to  take  the 
form  off  the  stone.  The  theory  of  this  second  planine 
is  that  the  tjpe  is  liable  to  spring  somewhat,  occasioned 
by  the  locking  up,  and  it  should  be  forced  down  again 
to  a  level.  Many  good  workmen,  however,  plane  down 
only  once.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  moving  the 
planer  about  that  it  shall  not  fall  with  force  upon  the 
type ;  neither  must  the  planer  be  held  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  surface  of  the  form  and  then  allowed 
to  strike  the  face  with  each  blow  of  the  miJlet.    The 

Slaner  should  be  immovable  while  receiving  the  impact, 
[oisy  and  long-continued  planin?  down  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  type.  While  planing  down  it  is  usual  to  see 
that  the  furniture  also  touches  the  bottom  everywhere. 
A  quoin  placed  against  a  wooden  piece  and  lightly 
tapped  will  accomplish  this. 

Planlng-Maohine. — A  machine  used  for  planing 
the  backs  of  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  or  squar- 
ing up  plates  and  blocks.    See  EiiccTROTTPiKa. 

Planiren  (Qer.). — The  process  of  sizing  boards  in  a 
bookbindery,  making  them  more  lasting  ana  suitable  for 
writing  on  with  ink. 

Plank. — The  mahogany  or  other  wood  out  of  which 
the  coffin  of  a  wooden  hand-press  was  made.  When  com- 
pleted this  word  rather  expressed  the  article  made  than 
the  material  used. 

Plant. — This  term,  as  used  in  England,  covers  the 
whole  of  the  working  material  of  a  printer — machines, 
type,  &c.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  also  been  introduced 
in  the  same  sense  into  America. 

Plantin,  Christopher,  an  eminent  printer  of  Ant- 
werp who  flourished  there  two  hundred  years  ago.  He 
was  bom  near  Tours,  in  France,  in  1514,  and  studied  his 
art  under  the  king's  printer  at  Caen.  He  established 
himself  at  Antwerp,  where  he  published  in  1555  a  duo- 
decimo volume,  which  in  the  dedication  he  describes  as 
the  first  blossom  from  the  garden  of  his  printing-press. 
Plantin  gradually  extended  his  business  until  m  1576, 
when  he  was  visited  by  De  Thou,  celebrated  as  the  patron 
of  fine  printing,  he  had  seventeen  presses  in  constant  em- 
ployment and  was  spending  over  two  himdred  florins  per 
day  in  wages  to  his  workmen.  His  office  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  he  became  so  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  his  typography  that  the  King  of 
Spain  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  architypographus, 
with  a  very  handsome  salary  and  a  species  of  patent  for 
printing  certain  religious  works,  with  which  he  almost 
cxclusivelv  supplied  both  Europe  and  the  Indies.  The 
King  of  rt^ince  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Plantin  to 
return  to  France,  but  he  preferred  to  remam  in  Antwerp, 
and  finally  established  branch  printing  houses  at  Leyden 
and  Paris.  Plantin  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  ex- 
penditures, retaining  the  services  of  a  number  of  men  of 
great  learning  as  the  correctors  of  his  press,  and  lavish- 
ig  large  sums  upon  all  of  the  details  of  his  business  in 
order  to  insure  accuracy  and  beauty.  He  died  in  1589 
and  left  a  large  property  to  be  divided  among  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  no  son,  and  his  three  daughters  having 
married  men  connected  with  typography,  either  as  prac- 
tical printers  or  correctors  of  the  press,  Plantin  left  his 
establishment  to  them  as  their  dower.  John  Moret  or 
Moretus,  the  husband  of  the  second  daughter,  succeeded 
Plantin  in  the  principal  establishment  at  Antwerp,  and 
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the  office  was  in  the  poescssion  of  the  descendants  until 
a  very  late  date.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  Plantin's  press  was  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible, 
issued  in  1578  by  authority  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It 
was  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  I^atin,  Chaldaic  and  Syriac,  and 
formed  eight  folio  volumes.  Forty  workmen  were  em- 
ployed continuously  on  this  Bible  for  four  years,  and  the 
tabor  alone  cost  40,000  crowns.  There  were  only  five 
hundred  copies  printed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  edi- 
tion was  lost  in  a  wreck  at  sea  on  the  passage  to  Spain. 
The  office  itself  continued  in  the  possession  of  successive 
members  of  the  family  down  to  1875,  when  Edouard 
Joseph  Moretus  ceded  it  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for 
1,200,000  francs,  to  be  forever  maintained  as  a  public 
institution  under  the  name  of  the  Musee  Pluntin.  The 
last  proprietor  of  the  famous  Officina  died  at  Antwerp 
on  June  28,  1880,  but  there  still  remain  descendants  of 
his  brother. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  inclos- 
ing a  square.  These  are  known  as  the  printers'  work- 
shops and  the  corrector's  rooms.  There  are  several 
stories,  some  of  the  rooms  in  them  having  been  the 
counting-rooms  and  offices  of  the  establishment,  while 
others  were  the  domestic  apartments  of  the  members  of 
the  family.  The  old  presses,  type,  foundry  and  materi- 
als of  Plantin  and  his  successors  have  all  bieen  carefully 
preserved,  as  well  as  the  account-books  and  correspond- 
ence. It  is  regarded  by  all  printers  who  have  visited  it 
as  a  museum  of  great  value  and  beauty. 

Plaster  Stereotjpe. — Stereotype  plates  cast  from 
plaster  molds. 

Plate. — 1.  The  bottom  or  wide,  fiat  part  of  a  stick. 
2.  The  engraved  copper  or  steel  sheet  of  metal  used  by 
copperplate  printers.    8.  A  stereotype  or  electrotype 

Sage.    This  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  word.    4.  An 
lustration  of  any  kind  inserted  in  a  book. 

Plate-Marked. — The  impression  mark  of  the  outer 
edge  beyond  the  printed  part  of  a  copperplate. 

Plate-Paper. — 1.  A  heavy,  spon^  paper  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  printing  from  mcised  plates.  It 
receives  the  most  delicate  lines  freely  and  takes  the  im- 
pression of  printer's  ink  readily.  2.  A  soft  paper  of 
good  quality  used  for  wood-cut  printing. 

Plate  Printing. — This  term  is  now  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  description  of  printing  formerly  called  cop- 
perplate printing,  the  name  havin|^  been  changed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  substitution  of  steel  tor  copper 
Slates.  It  differs  radically  from  typographical  printmff 
I  the  fact  that  the  hollows  of  the  plate  used,  instead  of 
its  elevations,  are  reproduced  on  the  printed  sheet,  the 
philosophy  of  the  process  being  that  pressure  on  the  elas- 
ucity  of  cloth  blankets  forces  moist  paper  to  enter  the 
indentations  of  a  plate  and  take  up  all  the  black  ink  from 
it.  The  surface  of  the  plate,  after  being  supplied  with  a 
more  liquid  ink  than  tliat  used  in  typographic  printing, 
is  carefully  cleansed  before  each  impression  so  that  no 
ink  may  be  deposited  upon  the  paper  printed  except  that 
which  sinks  into  the  depressions  of  the  plate.  Plate  or 
copperplate  printing  continues  to  furnish  the  highest 
type  of  artistic  excellence,  no  other  system  of  printing 
l)emg  capable  of  producing  specimens  equal  to  first-class 
mezzotint  and  line  engravings. 

Platen. — In  a  hand-press  the  piece  directly  over  the 
type  which  gives  the  impression  to  the  pages  when 
forced  down  upon  them.  In  a  wooden  hand-press  this 
was  made  of  mahogany,  nineteen  inches  long,  thirteen 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  thick.  Its  long  way  was 
transverse  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  When  the  form  was 
printed  only  one-half  of  it  was  under  the  platen  at  once, 
and  after  that  had  been  pulled  and  the  pressure  taken  off 
the  bed  was  moved  in  a  little  farther  and  another  pull 
taken.  The  size  of  the  bed  was  medium,  or  nearly  that ; 
the  size  of  the  platen  was  half-medium.  On  the*  upper 
side  of  the  platen  four  iron  hooks  were  placed,  which 
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served  to  attach  it  to  the  hose.  In  the  centre  on  top  was 
an  iron  plate  eight  inches  lonff,  four  inches  broad  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  had  in  its  centre  another 
frame  half  an  inch  high.  The  end  of  the  spindle  moved 
in  a  brass  platen  pan  centred  with  one  of  steel.  The 
platen  of  an  iron  press  is  only  a  little  smaller  than  the 
bed.  In  an  Adams  press  the  platen  is  immovable  and 
the  bed  is  forced  up  against  it. 

Platen  Machine. — A  printing-machine  which  has  a 
flat  and  not  cylindrical  impression. 

Platina  (Sp.). — The  bed  of  a  press ;  also  an  imposing 
stone  or  plate. 

Platine  (Fr.).— Platen. 

Platten. — Ajiother  mode  of  spelling  the  word  platen. 

Playing-cards. — One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  print- 
ing, preceding  typography  by  a  number  of  years.  By 
an  old  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Venice,  dated  in  1441,  it 
seems  that  the  "art  and  mystery  of  makine  cards  and 
printed  figures"  which  had  been  in  use  in  that  city  had 
fallen  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
printed  playing-cards  which  were  being  made  outside 
of  Venice.  Before  1449  the  art  was  practiced  in  Ulra, 
Augsburg,  Nuremberg  and  probably  elsewhere.  Cards 
may  have  been  produced  by  stencil,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  they  were  printed  bv  the  ordinary  wine-press. 
The  ruder  kinds  were  in  black  only,  but  the  finer  were 
colored,  either  by  hand  or  by  stencU.  The  rude  forms 
now  in  use  on  the  court  cards  are  copied  after  deigns 
of  the  day,  about  the  year  1500.  They  have  remained 
substantially  unaltered  up  to  the  present  time,  although 
many  artists  and  engravers  have  tried  to  introduce  more 
modem  figures.    Cards  are  now  manufactured  only  in 

g laces  which  make  a  specialty  of  this  business,  compris- 
ig  in  the  United  States  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  es- 
tablishments. In  most  countries  of  the  Old  World  the 
manufacture  is  a  monopoly,  from  which  the  government 
reaps  a  profit.  In  the  United  States  almost  all  of  the 
processes  are  executed  by  machinery,  and  nowhere  has 
there  been  sliown  greater  care  in  making  cards  even, 
smooth  and  bright.  Inequalities  which  could  not  be 
noticed  by  most  people  would  interfere  with  cutting  and 
shufifting  among  those  who  make  their  livelihood  by 
games  of  cards,  and  the  manufacture  must  be  of  so  hi^h 
a  degree  of  excellence  that  no  exception  to  Uiem  can  be 
taken.  The  processes  as  carried  on  in  the  great  card 
factories  are  to  a  large  extent  secret,  and  in  describing 
the  manufacture  the  details  wiU  be  given  as  they  are 
where  much  hand-work  is  intermixed. 

The  cardboard  consists  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper, 
each  large  enough  for  forty  cards,  if  for  the  plain  cards 
of  one  pack,  or  of  twelve  cards,  if  for  the  court  caids. 
They  majr  also  be  for  the  whole  fifty-two.  The  French 
and  Russian  canls  are  often  very  thin,  but  those  made 
in  England  and  America  are  in  fourfold  thickness — two 
^eets  of  coarse  paper  to  form  the  foundation  and  two 
of  finer  texture  for  the  fronts  and  backs.  All  of  the 
papers  are  purposely  selected  in  reference  to  certain  de- 
sirable qualities,  especially  those  for  the  front  and  back, 
which  must  take  paste  and  paint  well  and  must  polish 
well.  The  sheets  are  opened  out  on  a  table,  and  the 
paste  is  applied  with  a  large,  soft  brush.  The  two  inner 
sheets  to  form  the  foundation  or  main  substance  are. 
when  pasted  together,  subjected  to  processes  of  cool 
drying,  warm  drying  and  hydraulic  pressure  until  they 
become  a  thin,  smooth,  tou^h  sheet.  The  sheets  for  the 
fronts  and  backs  of  the  cards  undergo  much  preparation 
before  they  are  pasted  on.  If  the  cards  are  to  be  white 
the  paper  receives  a  kind  of  silicious  or  enamel  coatinfi;. 
in  order  that  the  black  and  red  pips  of  the  plain  caros 
and  the  gay  colors  of  the  court  cards  may  come  out  sharp 
and  clear.  If  the  cards  are  to  have  colored  backs,  a 
groimd  color  and  one  or  more  pattern  colors  are  laid  on 
with  a  brush.  The  outer  sheets  of  paper  when  thus  far 
prepared  are  pasted  to  the  foundation,  and  then  the  four- 
fold paper,  now  become  cardboard  or  carton,  ia  dried  and 
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pressed  in  various  ways  until  it  becomes  dense  and  com- 
pact in  surface.  The  fronts  or  faces  of  the  plain  cards 
are  simple  enough ;  they  represent  merely  red  and  black 
pips,  the  numbers  varying. 

Games  of  cards  have  Men  devised  in  some  countries 
in  which  the  number  of  cards  has  varied  from  seventy- 
eight  to  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  the  almost  imiversal 
number  now  is  fifty-two,  of  which  forty  are  spott<Kl  or 

Kip  cards,  while  the  remainder  are  court  cards.  In  Eng- 
Lud  and  America  cuds  are  in  four  suits — ^hearts,  dia- 
monds, clubs  and  spades,  two  red  and  two  black.  For 
the  sake  of  near-sighted  persons  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  some 
years  ago  introduced  four  colors  for  easier  distinction. 
Thev  were  red  hearts,  blue  diamonds,  CTeen  clubs  and 
black  spades.  The  public,  however,  did  not  receive 
them  with  favor.  The  printing  is  done  upon  a  cylinder 
press,  the  designs  bein|r  upon  electrotype  plates.  There 
are,  however,  peculianties  in  the  mixmg  of  the  ink  in 
order  to  give  it  more  lustre  than  usual.  Polishing  the 
cards  is  required  to  bring  out  their  true  brilliancy.  Hot 
plates,  rollers  and  polishing  suifaces  are  all  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Imperfect  cards  are  not  sold  by  first- 
class  makers  to  their  trade,  but  are  disposed  of  to  dealers 
who  make  a  specialty  of  tiiis  kind  of  cards,  and  are  then 
sold  to  the  public  without  a  manufacturer's  label. 

Pleoas  (Sp.).— Rules. 

Plegadera  (Sp.).— Folder,  folding-knife ;  the  piece 
of  metal  or  bone  used  by  press-feeders. 

PU  (Fr.).— Fold. 

Pliego  (Sp.). — Sheet;  pliego  de  aceite,  oiled  sheet 
placed  on  a  cylinder  to  prevent  offsetting;  pliego  de 
comprobar,  revise  she(»t ;  pliego  de  prensa,  press-proof ; 
pliego  de  principios,  sheet  containing  the  introductory 
matter  of  a  book. 

Pller  (Fr.).— To  fold. 

PloxnOB  (Sp.). — Pieces  of  lead  placed  in  the  fountain 
of  a  press  to  confine  the  ink  to  a  certain  space :  plomos 
de  cargar,  leaden  weights  used  to  press  the  paper  after 
wetting. 

Pl0"Br. — The  instrument  used  for  cutting  the  edges  of 
a  book  when  it  is  in  the  lying-press. 

Plow-Knife.— The  knife  attached  to  the  plow. 

Plugging. — Repairing  or  altering  a  wood-engraving 
and  replacing  the  unperfect  spot  by  inserting  a  plug, 
which  is  dr^sed  down  to  the  surface  to  be  newly  en- 
graved upon. 

PluB. — The  copies  left  beyond  any  given  number  in 
printing  off. 

Plus  Mark. — A  sign  in  arithmetic,  meaning  in  addi- 
tion to;  thus:  +. 

Portico  (Sp.). — Name  given  to  a  Roman  letter  of  a 
somewhat  condensed  face. 

Poetry. — Setting  poetry  is  attended  with  some  difil- 
culty,  and  much  is  seen  in  print  which  has  not  been  prop- 
erly composed.  The  lines  should  be  as  near  the  middle 
of  the  page  as  possible.  Were  every  poem  so  written 
that  each  une  had  a  like  number  of  syllables  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  indenting,  as  the 
space  in  the  stick  would  avemge  alike ;  but  m  verse, 
such  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  lately  contributed  to  the 
World  newspaper,  or  like  Southey's  Thalaba,  no  such 
computations  can  be  made.  Where  matter  of  irregular 
length  or  unequal  syllables  rhyme  together  or  are  mter- 
spersed  among  each  other  each  portion  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  whole,  and  each  line  must  be  regulated  by  its  rela- 
tion to  the  others.  The  longest  line  goes  in  the  centre 
of  the  page,  always  having  even  ems  before  it.  If  one 
measure  abruptly  changes  and  a  succession  of  shorter 
or  longer  lines  follow,  the  latter  take  new  indentations. 
Lines  which  rhyme  with  each  other  are  indented  alike. 

The  easiest  to  consider  is  the  ten-syllable  or  eight-syl- 
lable measure,  in  which  each  line  rhymes  with  that  which 


succeeds.    The  following,  from  Bradford's  tombstone, 
is  an  example : 

Reader,  reflect  how  soon  yon^ll  quit  this  stage ; 
You*U  find  bat  few  attain  to  SQon  an  ase. 
Life's  full  of  pain.    Lo  I  here's  a  place  for  rest. 
Prepare  to  meet  yoor  Ood ;  then  you  are  blest. 

Scott,  in  a  tribute  to  Dryden,  shows  the  eight-syllable 

measure: 

And  Dryden.  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  toe  Table  Round  a^cain, 
But  that  a  ribald  kinfr  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on  to  make  them  sport ; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay 
But  for  their  souls  a  looser  lay, 
LiconUous  satire,  song,  and  play. 

The  lines  which  follow  are  part  of  a  religious  poem 
published  in  1752 : 

Great  blest  Master  Printer,  come 
Into  Thy  composing-ruom ; 
Make,  O  make  our  souls  and  senses 
The  upper  and  the  lower  cases ; 
And  Thy  large  alphabet  of  graces 
The  letter,  which  being  ever  fit, 
O  haste  Thou  to  distribute  it. 

The  most  common  form  of  verse  is  when  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  rhyme.  An  example  of  this  is  given 
from  the  pen  of  James  Beatty,  a  delegate  to  the  seven- 
teenth session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union : 

The  blossoms  from  the  dahlia  fall. 

Like  snow-flakes,  o*er  the  garden  lane ; 
The  blue-eved  violet  droops  and  dies 

That  loring  hands  were  wont  to  train. 
Alone  the  purple  aster  blooms 

Amid  the  dead  leaves  round  it  blown ; 
Whilst  o'er  the  meadow  bleak  and  bare 

The  north  winds  surge  with  dreary  moan. 

The  same  rhymes  are  shown  in  a  larger  and  a  shorter 
measure  in  verses  by  Bulwer : 

By  the  muddy  crossing,  in  the  crowded  streets. 
Stands  a  little  maid  with  her  basket  full  of  posies. 

Proffering  all  who  pass  her  choice  of  knitted  sweets. 
Tempting  Age  with  hcart's-ease,  courting  Youth  with  roses. 

Age  disdains  the  heart*s-ease. 

Love  rejects  the  roses ; 
London  life  is  busy— 

Who  can  stop  for  posies? 

The  irregular  stanza  gives  the  most  difficulty.  Length 
of  line  and  rhjone  must  both  be  considered.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Printers'  Register  of  1878 : 

A  song  to  the  Press,  the  Printing-Press  I 

Of  the  good  old-fashioned  Kind, 
Ere  the  giant  machine,  with  its  pulse  of  steam. 

Elbows  it  out  of  mind. 

In  the  days  of  yore 

Our  fathers  hoar 

By  his  sturdy  limbs  have  wrought ; 

Of  iron  or  oak. 

His  teachings  spoke 

The  language  of  burning  thought 

Another  irregular  verse  is  as  below.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  William  Oland  Bourne,  a  poet  and  printer  of  New 
York,  and  is  addressed  to  S.  F.  B.  Morse : 

O  wondrous  Hand  1 
That  caught  the  subtle  spirit  of  the  skies. 

And  down  the  silken  wire 

Led  on  the  living  fire 
To  meet  the  passion  of  his  watchful  eyes— 

And  with  one  spark  of  light. 

To  pour  upon  the  sight, 
A  world  of  rapture  as  it  onward  flies  I 

One  form  of  poetry  now  much  used  is  the  five-lined 
stanza,  as  follows : 

No  good,  of  worth  sublime,  will  Heaven  permit 
To  light  on  man,  as  from  the  passing  air ; 

The  lamp  of  Genius,  though  by  Nature  lit. 
If  not  protected,  pruned  and  fed  with  care 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glare. 

Blank  verse  is  set  with  uniform  indentation  when  in 
the  ordinary  ten-syllabled  line ;  but  occasionally  a  fan- 
tastic metre  is  adopted  for  this,  giving  in  one  place  a  few 
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syllables  and  in  another  many.  They  must  be  arranged 
according  to  length  of  line  when  the  discrepancy  is  yerv 
great.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  English 
translators  of  Homer  will  exhibit  the  ordinary  form  of 
blank  verse : 

ThoB  as  he  ipake,  great  Hector  stretched  his  arms 
To  take  his  child ;  hut  back  the  Infant  shrank. 
Crying,  and  sought  his  nurse's  sheltering  breast. 
Scared  by  the  brazen  helm  and  horsehair  plume. 
That  nodded,  fearful,  on  the  warrior's  crest. 
Laughed  the  fond  parents  both,  and  from  his  brow 
neotor  the  casque  removed,  and  set  it  down 
All  glittering  upon  the  ground ;  then  kissed  his  child 
And  danced  him  in  his  arms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  occasional  rhymed 
lines  in  the  blank  verse  of  the  great  authors.  Frequent- 
ly a  stanza  ends  with  them. 

The  six-lined  stanza  is  also  much  used.  Dyer's  well- 
known  lines  in  this  form  read  thus : 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

Such  present  Joys  therein  I  find 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind : 
Though  much  I  want  which  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Another  form  of  verse  is  as  in  Ben  Jonson's  well- 
known  song : 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep ; 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
CkMidess  excellently  bright. 

The  variation  occasioned  by  fewer  syllables  in  a  line 
is  well  shown  in  the  following  from  Punch.  The  Am- 
perzand  is  the  short  and,  or  the  twenty-seventh  letter 
(and,  per  se,  and) : 

Of  all  the  types  in  a  printer's  hand 

Commend  me  to  the  Ampersand, 

For  he's  the  gentleman,  seems  to  me. 

Of  the  typographical  companie. 
O  my  nice  little  Amperzand. 
My  graceful,  swan-like  Amperzand, 
Nothing  that  Cadmus  ever  planned 
Squals  my  elegant  Am];>erzand  1 

When  a  line  is  longer  than  the  measure  it  turns  over 
into  ^e  next  one,  being  then  indented  enough  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  confounded  with  the  other  lines.  If 
the  measure  is  very  long,  as  for  instance  fourteen  sylla- 
bles, it  will  turn  over  in  any  ordinary  newspaper  and  in 
most  books  not  of  especi^  width.  Blank  verse  often 
has  a  redundant  syllable,  sometimes  two,  and  in  some 
cases  even  three,  thus  making  the  lines  very  long.  It  is 
not  an  infraction  of  good  taste  in  an  elegant  book  if  such 
lines  cannot  come  in  to  allow  them  to  project  slightly 
into  the  margin,  as  we  now  do  with  pictures.  This  is 
only  in  case  where  there  is  not  more  than  a  line  or  two 
of  such  length  in  a  page.  Indenting  on  solid  matter  for 
the  lines  which  do  not  rhyme  with  tne  first  is  usuallv  an 
em,  but  in  leiided  matter  two  ems  or  an  em  and  a  half 
are  very  often  used.  In  irregular  verse  some  printers 
indent  an  em  for  each  syllable  which  is  omitted.  It  is 
usual  in  well-printed  books  in  poetry  to  space  between 
the  words  with  an  en  quadrat,  all  lines  being  filled  out 
in  the  blank  portion,  and  no  greater  and  no  less  spacins^ 
bein^  used  elBewhere.  The  views  of  printers  in  regara 
to  this  usage  vary.  Some  would  employ  nothing  h^ger 
than  a  patent  space ;  others  think  two  three-em  spaces 
are  not  too  much  in  double-leaded  matter.  Initial  letters 
may  be  used  in  poetry,  and  notes  can  be  attached  to  any 
part  which  requires  explanation.  In  a  regular  measure, 
where  a  succession  of  lines  follows  the  same  rules,  it  is 
usual  to  consider  quotation  marks  as  coming  before  the 
line  proper,  and  the  capital  which  begins  lines  with  the 
capital  which  begins  the  answering  line.  In  some  hymn- 
books  lonff  lines  of  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  sylla- 
bles, which  are  really  eights  and  sevens,  two  sevens  and 
sevens  and  sixes,  arc  divided  into  two,  the  second  line 
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taking  no  capitaL  The  omission  of  capitals  has  also 
been  followed  in  some  Latin  books,  on  the  ground  that 
the  ancients  did  not  follow  the  custom  of  capitalizing. 
This  theory  would  leave  out  the  spaces  between  the 
words,  because  Cicero  and  Catullus  wrote  in  one  long 
line.  It  is  not  considered  in  good  taste  in  setting  poetry 
to  Italicize  freely,  nor  to  use  small  capitals.  Between 
each  stanza  or  verse  in  solid  matter  a  blank-line  is  usu- 
ally employed  ;  but  if  leaded  the  additional  lead  is  also 
ffiven.  When  in  dialogue  one  verse  ends  short  and  the 
mterlocutor  also  has  a  short  line  at  the  beginning,  the 
two  short  lines  making  one  of  the  rej^^ular  measure,  it  is 
usual  to  begin  the  incfentation  on  this  second  verse  on  a 
line  with  the  ending  of  that  preceding  it.  Very  narrow 
measures  of  poetry  on  a  wide  page  should  be  set  up  in  a 
narrow  stick,  and  the  redundiuit  margin  should  be  sup- 
plied with  metal  furniture. 

All  verse  is  not  constructed  so  smoothly  and  with  the 
metre  so  accurately  shown  and  the  accent  so  well  defined 
as  in  Gray's  Ele^  or  in  Poe's  verses.  Shakespeare, 
Bums,  Pope,  Dryaen,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  our  great 
authors,  have  lines  which  cannot  be  scanned,  imperfect 
rhymes  and  wrong  accents.  The  compositor  and  proof- 
reader should  therefore  be  careful  in  regard  to  alteia- 
tions  and  emendations.  Everv  part  of  every  poem  is  not 
filed  up  and  polished,  and  the  reader  desires  more  to 
know  what  the  author  says  rather  than  what  he  might 
say  if  he  had  spent  much  more  time  and  patience  upon 
his  lines.  Wnters  in  verse  are  allowed  man^  licenses. 
They  place  the  adjectives  after  nouns,  abbreviate  words 
and  elide  vowels,  use  old  words  and  antiquated  forms  of 
them,  and  appiv  them  in  unusual  senses.  All  of  these 
are  permitted,  thus  making  the  printer's  task  much  more 
difiicult  than  it  would  be  with  tne  clear  and  perspicuous 
prose  of  Cobbett  or  Sydney  Smith. 

In  no  description  of  matter  is  there  greater  liability  to 
error  than  in  poetry.  There  are  so  many  unusual  words, 
and  they  are  employed  in  so  many  strange  senses  that 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Unusual  care  and  patience 
must  therefore  be  exerdsed  by  the  printer,  and  words 
which  are  strange  must  not  therefore  be  decided  to  be 
errors  except  upon  conclusive  proof.  After  reading  the 
galley  in  the  regular  way  and  correcting  the  ordinary 
and  most  obvious  errors  it  should  be  revued  and  read  a 
second  time.  The  next  step  is  to  collate  the  whole.  The 
proof-reader  takes  the  copy  in  one  hand,  reads  a  line,  and 
then  examines  the  revise  to  see  that  it  conforms  exactljr. 
When  a  strange  word  is  found  it  should  be  looked  up  m 
a  dictionary.  It  probably  will  be  discovered  there,  but 
may  not  be.  One  great  source  of  error  is  in  the  substi- 
tution of  one  word  for  another.  The  boy  may  read  the 
copy  correctly,  but  the  proof-reader  understands  it  as 
something  else.  Thus  cheat  is  substituted  for  chief, 
fame  for  fane,  or  seat  for  seed.  There  is  a  continual 
tendency  to  imagine  that  the  word  read  is  of  common 
instead  of  uncommon  use,  and  sometimes  the  wrong 
word  makes  as  good  sense  as  the  original,  if  not  better. 
Thus  in  a  poem  of  Cowper  the  line 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade 
is  often  printed 

Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade. 

The  latter  miffht  seem  the  better  and  more  reasonable 
wording,  but  it  is  not  that  of  the  author.  Where  words 
are  used  out  of  their  common  meanings  the  manuscript 
should  be  strictly  examined  to  see  whether  the  word 
which  the  compositor  has  used  is  really  that  written.  If 
the  author  understands  versification  well  the  metre  should 
also  be  considered,  as  that  would  frequently  five  the  clue 
to  the  doubtful  word.    The  author  should  also  have  the 

Sroof  at  least  twice.    If  he  cannot  read  it,  on  account  of 
isttmce  or  illness,  he  should  name  some  friend  who  will 
give  the  proof  scrutiny. 

Poignto  (Fr.).— A  handful. 

PoinQon  (Fr.). — A  punch. 
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Point  Boles.— The  punctures  made  In  the  sheets  bj 
the  pins  or  spun  of  the  pointi. 

Point  Sorewa.— Screws  for  fsatenlng  the  points  on 
the  t;finpui. 
Point  B7«tem.— See  Staddabdb  op  Ttfe. 
Point-et-Tirgnld  (Fr.).— The  semicolon. 
Pointe  (Fr.).— A  bodUn. 

Pointer.— The  layer-on  on  s  macbiDe  who  points  the 
second  side  of  a  sheet  in  printing. — Jaeobi. 

Points. — 1.  Needle-like  pro jections  from  the  tjmpan 
which  penetrate  tlie  paper.  After  the  first  side  Is  worlced 
off  the  sheets  when  turned  are  plued  on  the  same  points, 
which  Insures  a  perfect  register.  S.  The  marks  of  punc- 
tustion.  See  Punctuation. 
Polntazes  (Fr.).— Pofaits. 

Pole. — A  slang  expression  for  a  wages  bill. — JaceM. 
Polea  (Bp.). — Pulle; ;  also  the  rolls  or  small  wheels 
of  the  rolleiB,  Ac.,  in  miu-hiiut  presses. 

Poles — A  series  of  wooden  supports  used  in  drying 
printed  work. 

Polbemna,  John,  a  prlnt«r  and  publisber  of  New 
York,  was  bom  near  Haverstraw,  Rockland  Countv, 
N.  Y.,  on  December  IS,  1898.    He  was  first  employed  In 
a  cotton  factory,  and  afterwards  upon  the  MorrlB  and 
Lenigh  c&nals,  going 
I«  NW  York  aiS  en- 
tering a  printiug-olflce 
in  1843.     He  Boon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as 
a    skillful   hand-press 
man  and  of  terwanls  as 
a  power-press  man.  In 
1862  he  entered   Into 

Krtncrship  with  John 
:  Vries,  as  Polhemus 
&DeVrie8,at66Cort- 
landt  street,  Uieirwork 
being  chiefly  auction 
cstatogues.  By  labor- 
ing long  hours,  fre- 
quently beiag  at  work 
until  8  or  3  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  some 
capital  was  accumu- 
lated, and  in  1865  the 
partners  separated,  Hr.  Polbemus  taking  new  quarters 
at  103  Nassau  street.  Tlicre  he  originally  occupied  only 
the  top  floor,  but  bb  buaincss  Incrrased  he  added  those 
belowlt.  He  began  at  once  the  policy  of  accumulating 
type  so  that  he  might  be  provided  for  emergencies. 
Often  his  purchases  have  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  a  year.  Ills  class  of  viork  has  been  law,  peri- 
odicals and  tabular  and  statistical  work.  lately  he  re- 
moved to  131  Fulton  street.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Typothette,  founded  In  ISdS,  and  on  its  revival 
in  1883  again  Joined.  He  baa  been  ita  treasurer  and  tlie 
chairman  of  Uie  executive  committee,  and  has  been  a 
delegHte  to  all  of  the  annual  conventions,  except  the  first. 
At  tne  session  held  in  New  York  he  act^  as  the  host, 
being  constantly  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee.  In  1891  he  visited  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  was  handsomely  entertained  by  his  friends  at 
a  banquet  on  September  ^,  1891. 

Police  (Fr.).— The  list  of  the  various  kinds  of  letters 
which  make  a  font. 

Polloli  lAngnsge. — This  consists  of  twenty-four 
letters,  q  and  v  being  omitted.  Thej  are  used  only  m  foi^ 
eign  proper  names.  Many  accents  are  used,  peculiar  to 
that  tonrue.  In  addition  to  the  ordinaty  accents.  These 
are  b,  c,  I,  m,  n,  p,  s.  w  and  z.  There  are  two  forms  of 
the  latter  letter.  All  of  those  above  given  take  an  acute 
accent,  except  the  1,  which  has  a  crossbar  near  tfa 
In  the  capital  form  it  lias  a  close  resemblance 


pound  sterling  mark.  The  language  bean  much  an- 
alogy to  the  other  touauefl  of  the  Slavonic  group.  Much 
has  been  written  in  Polish,  but  st  the  present  day,  ow- 
ing to  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Russian  Qovemment, 
there  are  few  writere  of  note.  The  centres  of  Polish 
lltetary  activiW,  and  especially  of  periodical  literature, 
are  Warsaw,  Wilna,  Posen,  Cracow,  Lemberg  aitd  f^iis, 
the  latter  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Polish  emigration. 
There  are  several  Polish  newspapers  Issued  In  t^e  United 
8tat£8,  there  being  8  In  Dlinois,  3  in  Michigan,  1  in  Mb- 
nesota,  8  In  New  Toi%,  3  in  Ohio,  8  In  Pennsylvania  and 
1  In  Wisconsin. 

Pollaher. — A  steel  Instrument  used  in  bookbinding 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  leather  after  finishing. 

FAllaa  (Sp.).— Type-founder's  scheme  or  schedule. 

PollBBA  (Ital.).— The  bill  of  type ;  the  whole  quantity 
of  a  duly  assorted  font. 

Polling  Bftok'v&rdB. — When  a  compositor  deelgn- 


In  the  end  by  idling.  It  is  called  polling  backwards.— 

FolTftntogmpbr. — The  act  of  multiplvimg  copies 
of  one's  own  bandwriting  or  of  manuscript  Dy  printing 
from  stone ;  a  species  of  Uthography. 

Polyglot — A  book  printed  In  a  number  of  languages. 
This  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  very  desirable  way  of 
uniting  various  versions  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  but 
modem  scholarB  as  a  rule  now  prefer  to  have  their  lan- 
guages separated,  each  in  a  separate  volume.  Almost 
Qie  only  work  for  which  much  polyglot  printing  Is  done 
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another  version  will  sometimes  instantly  clear  up  a  dif- 
ficulty. BaffBter  of  London  is  the  largest  publisher  of 
polyglot  Bibles.  He  Issues  one  edition  In  eieht  lan- 
guages. In  the  printing  of  polyglot  works,  when  two 
or  more  versions  of  the  same  work  are  on  one  page  In 
parallel  columns,  each  paiagraph  begins  on  a  line  with 
the  other  paragraph  in  the  otlier  pan.  U  one  of  the 
texts  is  more  important  than  another  it  may  be  in  large 
type,  wider  measure  and  leaded,  while  that  which  Is  less 
Important  is  solid.  In  small  type  and  narrow  measure. 
In  three  languages  it  is  usual  to  put  the  main  text  In  the 
centre  and  the  others  at  each  side.  With  tour  languages 
two  would  be  at  the  top  and  two  at  the  bottom ;  ^th 
five  the  main  text  at  the  top  or  In  the  centre,  and  the 
other  four  ranged  around  It.  Should  any  printer  to 
whom  this  work  is  unfaroillnr  receive  an  order  to  print 
a  book  of  this  kind  he  will  find  it  worth  while  to  visit  a 
theological  seminary  and  ask  the  librarian  for  permission 
to  look  at  some  of  his  polyglot  books.  Some  of  these 
are  miracles  of  typographical  ingenuity. 

Polyglot  PonndeTs. —Those  founders  who  alone 
were  authorized  to  cost  type  by  the  decree  of  the  Eng- 
lish Star  Chamber.    Four  persons  were  named. 

PolTtype. — When  a  number  of  letters  are  cast  to- 
gether, each  to  be  separated  afterwords.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many  printers  that  this  would  be  an  easy 
method  to  make  type,  as  twenty  or  thirty  could  be  cost 
together  and  then  sawed  apart.  A  distinguished  Phila- 
delphia printer  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  at- 
tempting tooccomplish  this  feat,  but  failed,  as  the  bodies 
could  not  be  so  sawed  out  as  to  leave  them  perfectly 
square  to  each  other,  and  it  was  also  ditficult  to  give 
them  Che  proper  margfin  at  the  side,  thus  placing  the  let- 


method  of  making  logotypes. 

Ponctaatlon  (Fr.). — Punctuation. 

Portade  (Sp.).— Title-page. 

Poita-P4gina  (8p.).— Porte-page,  pagfrcarrier.  A 
card  or  sheet  of  paper  placed  under  pages  to  facilitate 
handling  them. 
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Porta-F»gliia  (Ital.).— A  piece  of  pasteboard  or  sev- 
eral tliicknesses  of  paper  upon  which  the  pucket  or  page 
Is  luiil  BO  that  it  may  be  moved  or  putanay. 

Porto*.  Oeorge  TJ.,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1823,  lived  tliere  lill  of  liis  life,  and  died  there  on  July  4. 
Iq  1841  or  1842  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  and 
Newa  Rooms,  which  for 
many  years  were  the  ship- 
ping and  commercial  head- 
quarters of  tiie  city.  In 
m50  he  established  tlie 
Baltimore  Journal  of  Com- 
merce A  few  years  after- 
wanla  he  established  a 
w  eekly  It  tttr  -  sheet  and 
the  Pnee  Current  printing 
house  In  1852  lie  was 
elected  first  secretary  of  the 
BoardofTradc.  Inl880he 
was  appomted  a  member  of 
the  Water  Board  of  Balti- 
more Hewasunintt'rrupt- 
cdly  and  actively  connected 
uith  these  BIX  positioDB  to 
the  day  of  his  death  ;  and 
in  addition  thereto  he  was 
rs  the  commercial  eilitor  of  the  Bal- 
timore 8un.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  Daily  Produce 
Report. 

In  1874  William  Pinkney  Hamilton,  now  of  the  Arm  of 
Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  New  York,  became  an  equal 
partner  with  Mr.  Porter  in  IJiree  of  hia  enterprises,  and 
continued  aa  such  for  live  years. 

Portsmontli,  IT.  H. — In  1T5G  several  influential  in- 
habitants exerted  themselves  to  establish  a  press  at  this 
place.  Daniel  Fowle,  who  had  been  arrested  and  bn- 
prisoned  In  Boston  on  a  charge  of  having  published  a 
libel  against  tlic  govcmment  of  Mossacbusetta,  removed 
to  Portsmouth  in  1756.  His  nephew  Robert  was  taken 
in  partnership  in  1T64,  but  ten  years  later  the  flmi  was 
dissolved,  Daniel  continuing  In  business  until  liis  dciilli. 
in  1787.  Furber  &  Russell  Lad  a  second  printing  bouse. 
PortugaL — Printing  Is  supposed  lo  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Portugal  about  1470  or  1474,  Leiria  lieing  the 
first  town  in  which  the  art  was  practiced.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Llslion  about  1489.  which  is  the  date  of  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  thought  to  have  been 
Issued  in  that  city.  The  flrst  printers,  as  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  were  Gennans,  who  brought  with  them 
their  presses  and  type.  In  tlie  sixtoenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  however,  the  German  masters 
had  disappeared  and  the  business  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  native  proprietors.  The  National  Printing- 
Onice  at  Lisbon  was  founded  In  1T68  by  the  M]irquis  of 
Pombal.  Ab  first  projected  this  was  intended  partly  as 
a  school  for  the  art  where  every  branch  could  be  learned 
by  young  men.  This  intention  was  not  at  once  carried 
out  1  but  later  the  plan  was  more  fully  developed.  The 
history  of  the  National  Printing-Offlcc  is  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  the  art  in  general  in  Portugal  from  the 
time  of  its  organization,  since  from  its  position  as  a  pro- 
tected goveninient  institution  it  held  for  many  years 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  printing  of  the  country,  not 
confining  itself  to  government  work,  but  taking  con- 
tracts  from  privat*  publishers  and  others  whenc"    "  "■ 


emble  income  to  the  king's  cotfcis ;  but  thS  branch  de- 
clined Ripidly  in  consequence  of  private  competition 
after  the  removal  of  the  monopoly  in  that  year.  The 
first  manager  of  the  national  office,  Miguel  Manescal  da 
Costa,  directed  its  affairs  for  thirty-two  years,  and  on 
his  death  a  commission  was  appointed  lo  conduct  [t. 
After  an  extended  trial  this  was  found  unsatisfactory, 
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and  it  was  again  placed  under  the  management  of  one 
person.  A,  da  Costa,  an  energetic  man,  wno  Introduced 
the  Qrst  Stanhope  press.  It  was  during  the  troublous 
times  of  1802  tluit  the  government  established  the  tirst 
paper-mill  ;  but  the  royal  family  were  obliged  to  rctwe 
to  Brazil,  where  the  seat  of  government  was  set  up,  and 
the  mill  had  hardly  got  stated  when  the  whole  planl 
was  destroyed  by  the  invading  army  of  Napoleon.  It 
ig  only  within  recent  years  that  this  industry  has  been 
revived  by  private  parties. 

About  1836  lithography  in  a  crude  form  was  intro- 
duced, and  languished  In  a  backward  condition  for  many 
yeare.  In  1843  the  first  cylinder  press  was  set  up  and  a 
letter-foundry  was  added  about  1844 ;  stereotyping  and 
electrolyping  outfits  were  also  put  in  later,  but  the  bust. 
ness  was  much  injured  by  the  competition  of  Freneli 
founders,  who  opened  branches  in  Lisbon  in  1850. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  technical  school  in  connection 
with  the  national  oflice  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft  in  Portugal  in  elevating  the  staudard  of  the  work- 
men and  of  their  proiluct  by  a  thorough  education  in  ail 
the  branches  of  the  art.  Of  late  years  the  business  has 
sullercd  much  from  foreign  competition,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  Spain ;  and  the  recent  financial  distress  of  the 
country,  togclber  with  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
fn  Brazil,  has  well-nigh  ruined  the  publishers  and  printers 

Few  trustworthy  data  are  obtainable  relative  to  Por- 
tuguese periodical  a  eitlier  in  Europe  or  America.  In  the 
United  states  there  have  been  a  number  of  newspapers 
started,  but  the  population  which  should  support  them 
la  too  small  and  unstable  to  make  them  successful.  At 
prcseut  the  only  publications  are  two  issued  In  New 
York,  one  in  Massachusetts  and  two  in  California- 
Wages  in  Portugal  are  in  the  best  ollices  for  foreman 
per  day.  |;1.55 ;  compositors.  62Jj  to  83  cents ;  appren- 
tices, S5  to  41  cents;  foreman  of  the  pressroom.  |l-3S; 
pressmen,  54  to  72  cents;  laborers,  45  cents;  bookfold- 
ers  and  binders,  62  cents;  apprentices,  31  cents.  The 
hours  of  work  are  nine  a  day,  and  all  work  is  done  on 
time.    Each  man  is  supposed  to  do  a  job  a  day,  or  two 

[lagcs  of  bookwork,  consisting  of  ciglity  to  one  hundml 
Ines.  In  most  ollices  men  work  half  of  Sunday,  gener- 
ally nt  distribution  or  clearing  away. 

Portuguese  Language. —The  rektionship  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages  is  so  close 
that  the  general  rules  for  one  are  with  few  exceptions 
applicable  to  the  other;  it  will  therefore  not  be  neces- 
sary to  note  here  more  than  essential  differences,  as  the 
remarks  under  the  bead  of  Spanish  Lamgtiaoe  will  cover 
points  not  mentioned. 

The  Portuguese  alpliabet  consists  of  twenty-five  let- 
ters, which  are  tbo  same  as  in  English,  except  w,  which 
is  used  only  In  a  few  foreign  words-  No  fixed  system 
of  accentuation  has  as  yet  been  adopted,  but  the  follow- 
ing marked  letters  are  generally  employed  ;  S  e  I  6  il, 
6.6  &,  i;  i  ft.  Tlie  two  latter  indicate  nasal  sound-i; 
while  the  cedilla  (fjglves  the  letter  c  the  value  of  s  be- 
fore a,  o  or  u,  as  in  French.  Ordinarily  the  accents  are 
not  much  used  on  the  capital  letters;  E  (is),  however. 
Is  required  (o  distinguish  from  E  (and),  while  A,  O  and 
(J  are  considered  essential.  The  combinations  lb  and  nh 
have  the  some  value  as  the  Spanish  11  and  S  or  the  French 
liquid  ill  and  gn,  and  being  considered  as  equivalent  to 
a  single  letter  must  not  be  separated  in  dividing  words 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  as  tra-ba-lho,  com-pa-nhia.  Ttic 
general  rules  for  division  are  the  same  as  for  Spanish 
and  French ;  but  in  many  words  sitent  letters  are  re- 
tained, which  must  be  carried  over  with  the  following 


consonant,  c.  g.,  fru-cio  (pronounced  fru-to).  dis-tri-cto. 
Ala-eda-le-na.  cons-tru-cgilo,  &c.  Neither 
'  the  liquids  1  and  r  preceded  by  another  c< 


sonant  be  divided :  en-ehu-to,  la-drflo,  li-vro,  tem-plo. 
&c.  On  the  other  band,  s  followed  by  another  conso- 
nant should  be  separated  In  divisions,  even  tliough  it 
may  form  part  of  a  nulical  component  of  the  word : 
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cons-tan-te,  es-plen-dor.    Th,  being  sounded  as  a  sim- 
ple t,  must  not  be  separate<l :  ca-tho-li-co,  &c. 

The  Portuguese  case  is  laid  similarly  to  the  Spanish, 
the  extra  accents  being  accommodated  in  the  upper 
right-hand  side. 

Post. — A  size  of  printing-paper,  20  bv  16  inches. — 
Jacoln.  In  America  folio  post  is  17  by  22  inches,  and 
according  to  one  English  authority  there  arc  two  sizes 
of  post  used  in  England,  large  and  small  post ;  the  former 
is  \^%  by  21  inches,  and  the  hitter  is  15}^  by  19J^. 

Postage-Stamps. — Adhesive  stamps  applied  to  let- 
ters. They  have  been  in  use  in  England  smce  about 
1840.  In  1847  Congress  first  authorized  their  use  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  of  two  denominations,  five 
and  ten  cents,  the  former  bearing  a  portrait  of  Franklin 
and  the  latter  of  Washington.  In  1851  postage  was  re- 
duced to  three  cents,  and  a  new  series  of  stamps  came 
in.  There  were  many  in  the  possession  of  Southern  post- 
masters when  the  war  broke  out,  and  a  new  issue  was 
provided  in  1861.  Since  that  time  many  new  designs 
have  been  made  consequent  upon  reduction  of  rates  and 
demands  for  different  purposes.  During  the  three  years 
after  stamps  were  first  introduced,  from  1847  to  1851, 
only  about  4.000,000  of  them  were  sold.  In  1852,  after 
tlie  three-cent  postage  was  introduced  and  prepayment 
was  made  compulsory,  54,000,000  stamps  were  then  re- 
quirt^.  These  cost  Uie  government  a  little  more  than 
seven  cents  a  thousand.  Stamped  envelopes  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Post-Ofilce  as  better  than  envelopes  to  which 
a  stamp  has  been  afl!!xcd,  as  it  obviates  the  danger  of 
the  latter  falling  off  in  the  mails,  and  it  also  lessens  the 
number  of  letters  which  go  to  the  Dead-Letter  Ofl^cc. 
The  first  stamped  envelopes  were  issued  in  1853,  and 
were  of  the  denominations  of  three  and  six  cents,  and  in 
1855  the  ten-cent  stamped  envelope  was  added.  In  1860 
there  wsis  a  new  series,  including  a  one  and  a  four  cent 
stamp,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  new  scries  was 
required.  There  are  now  seven  sizes  of  stamped  enve- 
lopes on  three  different  qualities  of  paper.  Stationers 
and  printers  liave  Justly  objected  to  the  competition  of 
the  government  witli  them  by  the  manufactiu^  of  these 
envelopes  and  the  printing  of  a  return  request.  The  sup- 
port 01  the  government  is  obtained  by  taxation  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  surely  unjust  and 
unequal,  after  taking  the  money  of  the  trade,  to  enter 
into  direct  competition  with  it.  The  government  not 
only  makes  these  envelopes  and  sells  them  at  the  cost  of 
production,  but  prints  tlie  return  re(}uest  gratuitously 
when  an  order  is  given  for  a  certain  number.  This 
practice  has  now  been  followed  for  years,  although  Con- 
gress has  been  memorialized  against  it  by  boards  of 
trade,  stationers  and  Typotheto;  societies,  but  so  far 
without  avail. 

Stamped  newspaper-wrappers  are  also  furnished  by 
the  Post-OlBce  Department.  The  first  design  was  adopt- 
ed in  1861,  the  department  selling  1,000,000  wrappers 
during  the  first  three  months  following  the  issue.  Thev 
originally  had  only  a  two-cent  stamp.  In  October,  1870, 
the  one-cent  stamp  was  added. 

Postal-Cards. — Cards  issued  by  the  Post-Offlce  au- 
thorities designed  to  have  a  message  written  on  one  side 
and  an  address  on  the  other.  They  are  very  largely 
printed  upon,  and  work  upon  them  constitutes  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  jobbing  done  by  a  printer.  The 
first  were  used  in  Austria  in  1869 ;  in  Germany,  England 
and  Switzerland  in  1870 ;  Belgium  in  1871 ;  Norway  and 
Russia  in  1872,  and  hi  the  United  States  in  May,  1873. 
They  became  very  popular  at  once.  During  the  first 
two  months  of  their  use  in  the  United  States  81,000,000 
were  used,  and  for  the  following  year  the  amount  rose 
to  90,000,000.  In  1878  the  number  rose  to  200,000,000 ; 
in  1890.  386,000,000 ;  and  in  1891  to  over  400,000,000. 
The  government  gets  these  cards  made  for  thirty-five 
cents  a  thousand,  or  at  the  rote  of  thirty  for  a  cent. 
Lately  three  sizes  have  been  made. 


Postal-Tubes. — Tubes  of  various  sizes,  made  of 
paper  or  thin  strawboard,  for  protecting  paper  or  prints 
going  through  the  post. 

Postcard  Slse.— The  ofllcial  size  for  inland  cards, 
which  in  England  is  ^%  by  8  inches ;  for  English  foreign 
cards,  b%  by  Z%  inches. 

Poster. — A  printed  bill  of  a  large  size.  By  a  dis- 
cussion which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Notes  and 
Queries  it  appears  that  tlie  name  arose  from  the  practice 
of  affixing  bills  to  the  posts  in  front  of  the  theatres, 
taverns  and  public  offices.  They  must  then  have  been 
very  small  compared  with  those  at  present  made.  The 
regular  size  for  posters  is  now  28  by  42  inches,  and  it 
would  be  regarded  as  incorrect  to  use  the  term  as  ap- 
plied to  anyuiing  smaller  than  half  of  this  size.  Some 
posters  are  printed  on  a  larger  size  of  paper  than  that 
given  above,  but  most  lar^e  posters  are  now  on  two, 
four,  six  or  eight  sheets,  printed  separately  but  put  to- 
gether by  the  bill-poster  at  his  stands.  Sizes  as  large 
as  thirty-two  single  sheets  are  known.  The  printing  of 
posters  of  large  size  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  estabush- 
ments  chiefly  devoted  to  this  purpose,  as  special  type, 
bordere  and  cuts  are  required,  and  the  customers  are 
different  from  ordinary  commercial  men.  A  single  or 
double  sheet  can  be  executed  in  most  job  offices  of  size. 
Twenty-four  or  thirty  line  pica  is  large  enough  for  a 
single-sheet  poster,  and  wood  type  of  this  dimension  is 
kept  on  hand  by  most  printers.  With  each  successive 
enmrgement  of  the  size  of  the  bill  larger  type  is  demand- 
ed, until  single  letters  are  made  of  the  ma^itude  of  the 
entire  bed  of  a  press.  Letti>rs  five  feet  high  have  been 
cut,  but  this  would  be  very  exceptional.  All  concerns 
doing  theatrical  printing  need  type  three  feet  hiffh  and 
a  great  quantity  of  the  sizes  below  that.  Usually  the 
very  largest  sizes  of  an  office  are  somewhat  condensed. 
Metal  type  is  not  made  of  a  greater  size  than  twelve-line 
pica,  ana  above  four-line  pica  wood  type  is  usually  the 
cheaper.  In  small  oflices  which  do  single-sheet  posters 
a  pair  of  cases  of  double  small  pica,  or  some  heavier  face 
than  Roman,  are  needed  for  the  body  of  a  bill.  In  larger 
offices  double  English  and  double  great  primer  should 
also  be  provided,  each  in  two  cases.  Very  large  bills 
having  much  typesetting  are  usually  electrotyped  or 
stereotyped  in  sections  and  then  blocked,  as  no  oflSce 
could  aftord  to  keep  up  the  quantity  of  type  needed  for 
such  a  purpose  in  the  hope  that  it  might  occasionally 
be  employed.  An  office  devoted  to  posters  usually  has 
many  cuts  of  its  own  and  regularly  employs  an  artist  to 
make  drawings  for  it  and  an  engraver  to  cut  its  designs, 
which  are  usually  on  pine  wood  and  can  be  engraved 
very  rapidly.  Lines  and  dots,  of  course,  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  magnitude  of  the  engraving.  In  such 
places  also  words  and  lines  made  up  of  wonls  are  en- 
graved in  answer  to  special  demands.  Lithography  has 
of  late  made  vast  inroads  into  the  printing  from  pine 
blocks. 

The  houses  which  execute  large  posters  in  the  letter- 
press way  are  very  few,  probably  not  exceeding  thirty  in 
the  Union.  They  need  much  capital,  and  they  must  be 
good  judges  of  men,  for  theatric^  and  show  managers, 
who  are  tlieir  best  customers,  are  not  sound  risks  in  the 
same  sense  as  publishers  or  merchants.  Each  company 
has  a  great  variety  of  printing  executed  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  supplemented  by  some  as  it  is 
going  on,  and  the  requisite  amount  is  sent  to  the  man- 
ager from  time  to  time  as  he  directs,  or  according  to  an 
itinerary  he  prepares  at  the  beginning.  Besides  this, 
individual  actors  often  require  printing.  Much  of  the 
work  is  executed  in  colors.  In  making  estimates  for 
posters  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
they  require  much  more  ink  than  any  other  kind  of  work, 
as  a  poster  which  cannot  easily  be  read  at  some  distance 
is  not  a  good  poster. 

Poster  Chases. — Large  chases  without  crossbars 
adapted  for  broadside  work. 
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Poster  Stlok.— A  long  wooden  compouDg-stick. 
Poster  ^pe. — Ijirge,  heavy  typ«.  suitable  for  pout- 
ers. Between  two  line  and  twelve  line  they  may  be  of 
wood  or  metal.  Above  that  size  they  are  always  of 
wood,  and  below  two  line  are  always  of  metul.  A  Oer- 
man  type-founder.  Herr  Papix^lbaum,  haa  invented  btaNS 
poster  typea.  They  are  said  to  Uj  light,  durable,  nearly 
M  ehcap  as  wood,  and  arcurate  in  bod^,  height,  lining 
and  wiath.  They  are  unaffected  liy  moisture  or  atmos- 
pheric changes,  and  are  easily  cleauwd. 

FoBteta  (8p.).— The  quantity  of  printed  sheets  placed 
to  dry. 
Foatllls  (Itol.).— A  side  note  or  ctiMn  note. 
Pot,— A  siz«  of  writing-pnpcr  Id  England  Vi%  by  12>i 
Inchea ;  printing  paper,  16  by  18  inches.    The  latter  is 
also  made  and  sold  of  double  size. 
Fotajerla  (Sp.).— Name  giv 
which,  not  being  frequently  usci 
ordinary  cases. 

Potuh. — Ad  alkali  used  In  solution,  much  diluted, 
In  printing-offices,  for  diaiiolving  the  ink  spread  upon 
the  type. 

Potter,  CbarleB,  a  press-manufncturer,  commonly 
known  as  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father,  whose  name  was  tho  same,  was  bom  in  Sladison 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  April  21, 1824,  but  from  liis  thirteenth 
till  his  twenty-second  j-wir  his  rtBiilcnce  was  in  JeHecBon 
County  of  thitt  State. 
In  1946  he  removed  to 
Westerly.  B.  I.  In  1855 
he  began  as  a  maker 
of  priuling-presses,  hia 
first  venture  in  that  line 
being  a  press  for  print- 
ing in  colore,  invented 
by  Qi-orge  H.  Babcock, 
the  boilcT-tnunufiictur- 
cr.  He  also  built  the 
Diivis  oncillatlng  press. 
lie  continued  in  manu- 
fncture  until  tlic  close 
of  the  Kcbcllion,  al- 
though he  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  building 
up  a  pnifltablc  business 
and  was  conaitlerably 
In  debt.  In  1864  he 
stopped  the  manufact- 
ure of  the  oscillator  and 

_.    ._   __e  making  of  cylinder 

The  business  then  rapidlv  increased,  and  in 
i866  he  was  able  to  pay  olf  all  his  indebtc<Ine8s.  In  187B 
he  associated  with  himself  Horace  W.  Fish  and  J.  M. 
Titaworth,  and  later  D.  E.  Titaworth,  the  firm  being  for 
years  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  &  Co,,  but  at  present  the  Potter 
Press  Company.  The  works  are  at  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
Many  varieties  of  presses  are  produced.  Mr.  Potter  has 
been  a  leading  meml)cr  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
Church,  a  trustee  of  the  principal  scminair  of  that  do- 
nomination,  Alfred  UniveTsity,  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  it,  having  endowed  the  chair  of 
history  and  political  science. 

Found  Mark.— 1.  An  arbitrary  mark,  £,  used  to 
denote  a  pound  sterling  or  other  pound  value  in  money. 
In  old  American  boo&  accounts  are  kept  In  colonfal 
pounda.  that  of  New  York  bcin^  worth  $3.60.  The 
mark  is  derived  from  the  Latin  libra,  a  pound.  2.  A 
mark.  H,  derived  like  the  other  from  the  Ijitin  libra,  but 
employed  in  measurements  of  weight.  This  mark  Is 
alike  m  the  singular  and  pliira!,  never  takine  s  in  the 
latter  case.  Neither  doea  it  require  a  period  to  show 
that  it  la  an  abhreviation. 


devoted  himself  entirely  t 


Prfttt,  James  W.,  a  printer  of  New  York,  was  bom 
In  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  on  February  8,  1834.  He 
entered  a  printing-otBce  at  an  early  age.  but  his  first 
employer  having  died  before  the  ezplmtion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  finished  his  time  in  the  ofHce  of  PMteons 
&  Qibbs,  Dublin,  in  the  year  18SS.  In  tbe  fall  of  the 
same  year  be  e»me  to  _ 

New  York.  He  W'as 
employed  in  various 
houses  in  New  York 
until  18-'iS,  when  be 
went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  type-foundry 
of  L.  Johnson  &  Co., 
there  having  charge 
ofthe]ob-type  depart- 
ment.  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  early 
part  of  1800,  and  in 
the  full  of  thiit  vear  bo 
gun  business  for  him- 
self. For  many  years 
he  was  at  the  comer 
of  Gold  and  FultAn 
streeti,  but  is  now 
at    Feny   and    Gold 

original  member  of  the  Typotbette  of  New  York,  has 
been  a  member  of  its  executive  committee  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  Has  a  delegate  to  the  conventiona  of  the 
Unit<-d  Typothelw  at  Toronto  and  Cliicago.  In  1890  he 
was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  although  oppoaed  to  him 
in  politics,  aa  a  commissioner  to  investlgato  the  metliods 
of  printing  employed  by  tho  city  and  suggest  impruve- 


Preffcoe.~The  Introduction  or  explanatiixi  of  an 
author  as  to  tlie  origin  or  piu^ioscB  of  hia  bonk.  It  is 
always  found  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  work,  and  is  gener- 
ally short.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  preface  would  well 
make  a  treatise  of  itself.  It  is  the  usual  rule  to  act  pief- 
acea  in  type  one  size  larger  than  that  employed  to  the 
body  of  the  book,  and  occasionally  it  is  set  in  two  sizes 
larger.  If  It  is  compomlively  short  it  is  probably 
double  leaded.  When  the  space  will  admit  the  begin- 
ning is  sunk  a  little  more  than  is  common  in  chapter- 
headings.  If  head-pieces  are  employed  It  ta  also  proper 
to  use  one  here.  The  pages  arc  foUoed  with  numeral 
letters  inalead  of  figures.  The  preface  comes  next  after 
the  title,  the  blank  page  after  the  title  and  the  dedica- 
tion and  Its  blank.  Bometimea  it  is  set  In  Italic,  and  the 
lines  generally  rim  across  the  page,  whether  those  is 
the  body  of  the  book  do  or  do  not. 

Frellmlnary. — Any  matter  coming  before  the  main 
text  of  a  work — title,  preface,  contenta.  &c. 

Premiere  Ugne  (Fr.).— Initial  line,  first  line. 

Premiere  Page  (Fr.).— The  first  page  (of  the  test). 

Prenoa  (Sp.).— Preaa.  The  term  la  usually  applied 
to  tlie  hand-presB ;  machine-presses  being  known  as 
m£[|uiiias. 

Prenslsta  (Sp.). — Pressman. 

Prentiss,  John,  the  oldest  printer  and  newspaper 

fublisher  in  New  England,  died  at  Eeene.  N.  H..  on 
une  6, 1878.  He  founded  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel 
In  1709,  and  conducted  it  for  forty-nine  years.  At  bis 
death  he  wiia  ninety-five.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
eiani]ilc  of  longevity  among  printers  In  the  United 
State's. 

Presoott,  William  B.,  president  of  the  Intcma- 
tlon  Typographical  Union,  was  bom  In  1664  at  Thoin- 
blll,  neat  Toronto,  Ontario.    He  was  ftpprenliced  to  the 
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printer'a  trade  at  the  earij  age  of  thirteen,  and  io  FebrU' 
KTj,  lliSiS,  joined  the  Toronto  union,  of  wliicli  tie  was  tbe 
preeidiDg  urticer  for  tliree  successive  terms.  He  also 
nUed  sevenil  other  very  Important  poeltioDB  in  labor 
inittt«rs.  In  IBQl  he  was  elected  the  president  of  the 
Intemiitional  Union,  nnd  has  since  t>ceD  twice  reelected. 
Ue  is  the  youngest 
inan  who  ha«  ever  oc- 
cupied this  position. 
PrealAn  (Sp.).— 
ImprcBsioQ  or  press- 
ure of  the  platen  or 
cylinder  ou  the  form 
(also  termed  Hprietc). 
Presque  Unl  qne 
(Ft.,  almost  uniaue). 
^A  print  or  honk  of 
which  it  Is  believed 
there  can  be  very  few 

perhaps  not  more  than 

boolc.  if  at  all  desira- 
ble, is  worth  much 
more  than  a  boolc  of 
which  many  copies 
exist.      Unique   la 

*&  when  a  dozen 
at  most  could  be  found. 

Preaa. — 1.  The  machine  or  appamtua  used  In  a  print- 
ing-olBce  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  JuipresMon  upon 
types  or  blocks  which  have  previously  been  inlced,  and 
tlius  transferring  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  There  are  many 
Other  kinds  of  press,  but  the  above  is  the  only  one  which 
Interests  printers,  except  the  BiKsmso  Press  and  the 
HTDRinuc  Prksb,  which  see.  In  England  it  has  been 
tlie  custom  to  restrict  the  term  press  to  the  earlier  and 
(ampler  contrivance  moved  by  a  man's  arm,  while  tbe 
larger  and  more  complicated  apparatus  is  known  as  ma- 
chine.    Tills  use  does  not  prevail  In  America ;  alt  are 


pRB88  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  with  that 
beading,  and  this  description  will  take  up  only  the  more 
elaborate  mechanisms.  They  are  roughly  divided  into 
letter-picas  and  lithographic  presses,  the  latter  differing 
chiefly  from  ttie  former  in  contrivances  lo  moisten  tbe 
form.  [lilTcrent  inking  appliiinces,  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  bed  of  the  press  and  its  impressiou -cylinder, 
and  contrivances  to  make  unequal  tliicknesaes  of  stones 
reach  and  touch  the  imprcsaion-cylinder  where  necewary. 
See  Lmiooiupur.  Letter-press  presses  comprise  all 
of  the  remainder.  They  are  jobbing,  platen,  cylinder. 
type -revolving  and  web  presses.  The  last  two  are  used 
almcist  exclusively  on  newspaper  work,  or  at  least  on 
work  where  very  rapid  performance  is  desirable.    Platen 
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ery( 
little  required,  while  jobbing  and  cylinder  i 

prise  much  the  grentest  part  of  those  employed  in  ordi- 
nary book  andjob  offices.  All  have  come  up  sinec  1814, 
when  the  London  Times  was  first  printed  by  machinery. 
Printing  Increased  very  rapidly  during  tlie  eiglitccnth 
century,  and  after  it  was  discovered  Low  colored  nigs 


could  be  made  available  for  whlw  paper,  and  how  paper- 
making  coukl  be  carried  on  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  previ- 
ously necessary,  the  editions  of  books  and  of  newspapera 
were  greatly  enlarged.  Desire  of  informatiou  conceni- 
lug  the  state  of  Europe,  the  success  or  failures  of  Napo- 
leon and  tbe  details  of  battles  had  much  strengthened 
the  newspapt^  in  a  pecuniary  sense  as  well  as  increased 
their  circulations.  They  were  disposed  to  look  favor- 
ably at  any  new  invention  which  would  enable  them  to 
Increase  their  product,  and  to  spend  money  on  the  hope 
that  something  would  come  of  tbe  investments  thua 
made.  It  was  impossible  during  the  lifetime  of  Fox, 
Burke  or  Pitt  to  print  more  than  six  thousand  copies  of 
a  newspaper  on  one  side  during  the  twenty-four  hoiUB. 
This  would  necessitate  the  constant  movement  of  Uie 
press  during  tlie  entire  time,  no  respite  being  granted 
for  meals  or  for  stoppages.  Such  a  feat  might  be  per- 
formed by  six  men  ;  but,  allowing  for  sickness  or  for 
temporary  absence,  eight  would  be  required.  The  sec- 
ond side  would  demand  as  many,  and  if  composition  was 
twice  executed,  as  has  frequently  been  done  since,  eight 
more  would  be  needed,  or  twenty -four  men  In  all,  to  get 
out  six  thousand  copies  of  a  journal  within  twelve  bouts 
after  the  last  copy  was  set.  England  was  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle.  Multitudes  more  of  persons 
would  have  bought  newspapers  if  they  could  have  ob- 
tained them  with  sufficieDt  promptiieas.  In  this  attitude 
of  affairs  Friedrich  K6nig.  a  young  German,  arrived 
from  his  native  countrr  with  tbe  belief  that  he  had 
solved  the  dilHculty  which  would  attend  the  c 

..  _i__i Several  Euelish  , 

expcrimeutlng  upon  tbe 


work  he  claimed  to  be  able  to  do,  and  In  ISII  he  printed 
on  a  press  of  his  own  construction  a  sheet  of  the  Annual 
Register,  It  is  believed  by  many  English  printers  that 
EOnig  really  had  no  success  until  he  bemme  informed 
as  to  the  ideas  of  William  Nicholson,  a  scientiflc  man  of 
repute,  who  a  number  of  years  before  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  improvements  in  printing-presses,  none  of 
which,  however,  hod  he  put  into  practice.  In  1814  the 
Times  succeeded  in  complellng  its  press  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  and  tne  twenty  or  thirty  pressmen  of 
tlie  estiiblisfameutwerc  pensIone<l  off  until  they  could  get 
new  places. 

The  results  of  KOnig's  success  were  immediately  ap- 
parent. Able  engineers  analyzed  what  had  been  done 
and  saw  other  methods  of  aeeomplisbing  the  same  re- 
sult. Tbe  machine  wss  much  simplified,  new  ideas  were 
evolved,  and  bv  1824  the  cylinder  press,  substantially  as 
we  now  have  ft.  hnd  been' devised.  Its  parts  were  not 
adjusted  so  nicely,  little  details  needed  looking  after,  the 
weight  and  Btn>ngth  required  to  be  greatly  Increased, 
and  the  machine-shops  demandeil  new  appliances ;  but 
tbe  central  ideas  were  there. 

In  thislineof  improvement  America  did  not  lead.  She 
waited  until  priutcra  came  from  abroad  who  described 
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what  they  had  seen,  and  then  imitated  as  well  as  she 
could  the  mechanism  of  which  she  had  heard.  The  first 
American  maker  was  Treadwell,  who  about  1820  was  in 
England  showing  an  improved  hand-press.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Boston  he  devised  a  power-press  upon  which  one 
book  at  least  was  printed.  His  printing-omce  was  burned 
down  about  1824,  destroying  his  machine,  which  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  a  platen  press.  He  was  followed 
by  Dow,  Tufts  and  Adams,  each  having  presses  some- 
what similar  to  the  others.  All  of  these  were  from  Bos- 
ton or  that  neighborhood.  In  New  York  the  first  press 
was  made  by  the  elder  Booth,  the  grandfather  of  the 
printer  now  carrying  on  business  in  that  city.  In  1823 
he  printed  a  Mumiy's  Grammar  in  a  marble  building 
which  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Broome 
street.  Tread  well's  presses  were  adopted  very  early  by 
Fanshaw  of  New  York,  the  Bible  Society  and  Tract  So- 
ciety printer,  who  employed  Adams  as  his  engineer. 
Many  of  Treadwell's  ideas  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Adams  press,  when  it  was  finally  brought  out,  about 
1880.  In  1825  or  1826  Major  Mordecai  >lanasseh  Noah, 
the  leading  writer  of  light  editorials  of  his  day,  imported 
a  cylinder  press  from  Great  Britain,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, the  freight  charges  and  duty  were  so  high  that  the 
Major  was  unable  to  take  the  machine  out  of  bond. 
Dwight,  the  editor  of  another  paper,  did  this,  set  the 
press  in  operation  and  for  several  years  two  daily  papers 
were  printed  by  it.  It  is  said  that  it  was  by  his  repairs 
to  this  machine  that  Richard  M.  Hoe,  then  a  boy,  first 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  power-presses.  In  1829  Mr. 
Fanshaw  mortgaged  his  prmting-office  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety in  order  to  obtain  enough  Treadwell  presses  to  do 
the  society's  work,  which  had  much  increased.  When 
he  had  obtained  them  they  numbered  ten,  the  size  of 
each  being  a  medium  and  a  half.  About  1830  Robert 
Hoe,  the  rounder  of  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  began 
making  cylinder  presses,  one  of  the  earliest  being  used 
by  Van  Benthuysen  in  Albany,  and  another  early  one 
being  employed  on  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New 
York.  About  this  time  also  Adams  began  his  work. 
These  two  firms  continued  for  thirty  years  to  manufact- 
ure nearly  all  of  the  presses  in  America,  having  only 
one  competitor  for  any  length  of  time,  and  having  rivals 
for  a  few  years  only.  The  two  did  not  compete,  as  Hoe 
did  not  make  platen  presses  and  Adams  did  not  manu- 
facture cylinder  presses.  Hand-presses  continued  most 
in  use.  In  1837  Harper  &  Brothers  had  thirty-seven 
hand-presses  and  one  machine  press,  the  latter  not  being 
much  used.  The  establishment  of  cheap  newspapers  in 
1833  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  manufacture  or  cylinder 
presses,  and  the  latter  soon  required  steam-engines  to 
propel  them,  tis,  although  man  power  was  sufficient,  it 
was  irregular  and  unsteady.  The  New  York  Sun  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  America  to  make  this  substitu- 
tion. At  about  the  same  time  Fanshaw  and  Harper  & 
Brothers  employed  a  horse  or  a  mule,  elevated  in  the 
morning  by  tackle  to  an  upper  story  and  let  down  at 
night  by  the  same  means. 

It  was  not  expected  in  these  earlier  years  that  these 
presses  would  do  the  best  work,  or  in  any  way  equal  the 
production  of  hand-presses.  They  were  tried  on  news- 
papers, cheap  pamphlets  and  almanacs,  w^here  the  greater 
speed  would  make  up  for  any  falling  off  in  quality. 
When  they  came  in  for  other  work  it  was  the  platen 
rather  than  the  cylinder  press  which  took  the  lead. 
Much  printing  was  done  upon  the  Adams  press  for  book- 
publishers,  and  this  continued  the  favorite  with  them 
until  long  after  the  Civil  War.  The  cylinder  press  when 
it  was  employed  upon  job-work  turned  out  its  cheapest 
quality.  While  here  and  there  printers  did  reasonably 
good  bookwork  upon  cylinder  presses  before  1850,  it  was 
not  until  about  that  date  that  delicate  work  was  attempt- 
ed. In  New  York  Oliver  Brothers  and  Francis  Hart 
began  experiments  in  this  line  almost  simultaneously. 
Paper  hjid  previously  Ix'en  wet  down.  They  dispensed 
with  it  when  possible,  thus  saving  the  time  during  which 
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the  paper  was  in  preparation  and  that  which  was  neces- 
sary to  dry  it  and  press  it  afterwards.  Thus  three  or 
four  days  were  saved.  Dry  printing  had  previously 
been  practiced  by  William  C.  Martin  upon  the  hand- 
press  with  success.  When  a  job  was  thus  completed  the 
surface  was  much  more  lustrous  and  beautiful  than  when 
it  had  been  wet  and  afterwartls  dried.  Jobbing  contin- 
ued to  be  done  upon  dry  paper  with  the  cylinaer  more 
and  more  largely  each  year,  until  it  was  the  exception 
in  1860  to  wet  down  circulars,  programmes  or  the  like. 
During  the  pre\ious  decade  job  presses  worked  by  the 
foot  had  been  considerably  employed,  and  their  use  dur- 
ing the  war  was  much  extendwi,  as  there  were  then  two 
makes  of  a  kind  far  superior  to  anything  which  had  pre- 
viously been  known.  Little  job  presses  had  been  in  use 
somewhat  since  1830,  but  they  had  been  uncertain.  They 
broke  down  easily  and  were  hard  to  repair.  Among 
others  were  several  varieties  of  the  Ruggles  press,  which 
was  considered  the  best ;  the  Lawyer  and  the  first  Gor- 
dons. The  Franklin  and  Degener  presses,  which  were 
operated  between  1860  and  1870,  did  excellent  work  and 
could  be  depended  upon.  Their  out-turn  was  nearly  all 
upon  dry  paper,  with  a  paper  packing. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  1860  Andrew  Campbell,  a  man 
of  a  highly  inventive  mind,  brought  out  a  new  press. 
The  three  establishments  now  known  as  the  Cottrell,  the 
Potter  and  the  Babcock  had  also  a  beginning  before  the 
war,  the  present  heads  of  these  houses  then  being  to- 
gether in  one  town  in  New  England.  From  1840  to  1855 
the  only  maker  of  cylinder  presses  besides  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
was  A.  B.  Taylor,  who  before  the  earlier  date  had  been 
the  foreman  of  the  machine-shop  of  the  Hoe  establish- 
ment. Taylor  had  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  trade. 
Since  1860  a  large  number  of  new  houses  have  begun, 
each  introducing  some  improvements  or  fancied  improve- 
ments, and  press-building  has  steadily  increased  both  for 
number  of  presses  and  for  quality.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  American  cylinder  presses  are  firmer  and  stiffer 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  the  readiness  which 
their  makers  have  shown  in  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
pressmen  and  publishers  has  enabled  most  excellent  work 
to  be  turned  out. 

Conditions  also  were  chimging  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  printing-houses  of  the  Union,  and  presses 
needed  to  be  made  so  that  they  were  adapted  to  their 
qualifications.  As  late  as  1875  the  Adams  press  was  re- 
garded as  highly  desirable  to  purchase  by  men  about  be- 
ginning business.  It  has  since  passed  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  A  full  description  of  it  will  be  found  under 
the  he^id  Adams  Press.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  the 
theory  of  the  hand- press  to  machinery.  It  needed  much 
power  to  make  the  impression,  as  on  the  larger  presses 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  square  inches  were  exposed  to 
pressure  at  once.  On  the  cylinder  press  a  line  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  by  forty  or  fifty  inches  long  only  was 
needed.  Thus  while  the  Adams  could  successfully  print 
double-medium  forms  each  addition  in  size  required 
much  more  power  and  much  heavier  castings.  Ten 
years  after  the  war  it  was  thought  that  the  cylinder 
would  do  as  good  work  as  the  Adams  on  everything  ex- 
cept stereotype  plates,  then  beginning  to  be  superseded, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  need  of  obtaining  any  new 
and  very  large  Adams  presses ;  but  after  this  time  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  saving  presswork  by  impos- 
ing twelves  as  sixteens  and  twenty-fours  as  thirty-twos. 
The  onlinary  Adams  prcss  could  not  handle  these,  as  it 
was  not  large  enough ;  but  the  cylinder  could.  Thus  this 
work  was  no  longer  held  for  it.  Thirty  years  ago  stereo- 
type plates  broke  under  the  action  of  the  cylinder  press, 
and  publishers  were  accordingly  unwilling  to  have  their 
books  thus  printed,  desiring  to  have  the  work  executed 
upon  the  Adams.  To-day  the  plates  are  electrotypes,  and 
the  danger  that  they  will  thus  break  is  infinitesimal. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  history  of  the 
press  in  America  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the 
great  variety  of  forms  which  it  has  assumed.    It  was 
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previously  remarked  that  nearly  all  presses  in  America 
fxitweeu  1840  and  1855  were  manufactured  by  two  firms. 
This  is  not  the  case  now.  Over  thirty  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  some  producing  very  little,  but  others 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale.  All  early  patents  have 
expired,  and  the  success  of  any  machine  of  to-day  de- 
pends rather  upon  its  assemblage  of  old  ideas  and  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  than  any  other  qualities.  There 
is  little  diffcrenc«  in  theory  between  many  of  the  makers. 
Distribution  has  been  very  much  increased ;  the  strength 
is  much  greater  where  the  force  of  the  impression  comes ; 
it  is  easier  to  get  at  the  cylinder  to  make  retidy,  and  lit- 
tle accessories  are  attended  to.  Satisfactory  presses  are 
miide  by  all  of  the  larger  makers  and  by  nearly  all  of 
the  smaller  ones.  Since  the  general  introduction  of  dry 
printing  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  wooil 
and  process  cuts  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  perfect 
smootlmcss  and  regularity.  The  register  is  excellent. 
English  and  American  inventions  in  machine-presses 
may  be  tabulated  as  below,  the  English  dates  being  taken 
from  Southward,  and  a  few  addccf  as  to  Ameriam  inven- 
tions. In  some  cases  the  latter  will  be  marked  by  a  star, 
this  corresponding  nearly  to  the  date  of  actual  introduc- 
tion when  impossible  to  be  stat«il  with  more  dcfiniteness. 
It  does  not  generally  include  the  inventions  of  the  last 
twenty  years : 

Single  Cylinder  Machines. 

KlohoIson'B  projected  machine 1790 

Konig'8  first  cylinder  machine    .    , 1811 

Kdnig'B  two-feeder 1814 

AppleRath  &  Cowper's  Times  four-feeder 1HS7 

Hoe's  single  cylinder 1880 

Sereno  Newton,  double  Napier  press 1888 

Belper  machine  (Jobbing:) 1886 

A.  B.  Taylor,  cvlfnder  press ♦1840 

Hoe,  double  cylinder 18ti} 

J.  (».  Northrup,  cylinder 1842 

Btiddleton  two-feeder 1846 

Burdick's  cylinder 184» 

Main's  machine  (Jobbing;) 1880 

Uordon  cylinder 18S2 

Guernsey's  cylinder 1868 

Montague's  cylinder 186S 

Beaumont's  cylinder 1868 

8oulby's  Ulyerstonian  (Jobbing) 1868 

Davis^s  oscillator 1866 

Newbury's  cylinder 1866 

Babcock's  oscillator 1866 

Reynolds's  oscillator 1868 

Daw8<m's  Wharfedale 1868 

Ingle's  machine  (jobbiiiK) 1868 

Bremner's  Belle  8aayaj|^ 1860 

Campbell's  cylinder *1860 

Potter's  oscillator 1861 

De<rener's  cylinder 1861 

Kellori?*s  cylinder 1868 

Harrild's  improved  Main 1867 

Bremner's  improved  Belle  Hauvuf^ 1800 

Parsons's  Graphic  two- feeder  (cuts) 1874 

Newsum's  Anglo-American  (cuts  and  hard  patskliij;)  .    .    .  188S 

Perfecting  Machine*. 

K5nig'B 1814 

Cowper's 1816 

Cowper  A  Applefpith's 1818 

Dryaen's  drop  bar 1820 

Napier jrripper 1824 

AnKlo-French I860 

Dryden's  Anglo-French 1800 

Davis's 1880 

Dawson's 1884 

Payne's 1886 

NcwHum's 1886 

Sanyo's  (Marinoni) 1886 

Platen  Marhin^m. 

Largo  Size,  for  Bcx)kwork. 

KAniff's  experimental  machine 1804 

Konlg's  screw  platen 1810 

Treadwell's ♦1828 

Biwth's 1888 

Toft's ♦1826 

Adams 1820 

Napier's  platen 1880 

Small  J()t)  }far//ht*^/t. 

Roggles ♦IS^O 

Yankee ♦IW? 

Gordon ♦I860 

Gordon's  Franklin ♦1866 


Small  Job  Maehinee. 

Cropper's  Minerva  (an  English  Gordon) i860 

Degeuer ♦1861 

Gally's ♦1886 

Bremner's  platen 1870 

Godfrey's  gripi>er  platen 1888 

Powelrs  improved  Gordon  (English) 1886 

Rotary  Machines. 

Nicholson's  project 1790 

Bacon  &  Donkin's  prismatic  machine 1818 

Cowper's  curved  stereo-machine 1816 

Badger's 1827 

Rowland  Hill's 1886 

Napier's  projected  rotary 1887 

WiUinson's ^1842 

Hoe's  Lightning  t]rpe-revolving 1847 

Applegath's  vertical  cylinder 1848 

Bullock  web  machine '    .  1866 

Walter  press 1866 

Marinoni  single-sheet  machine 1867 

Victory  web  printing  and  foliling 1870 

Whitefriars  rt»tary 1870 

Foster's  movable  type  web  rotary 1871 

Hoe's  rotary  web  • 1878 

Marinoni  rotary  web 1876 

Wharfedale  rotary  web 1882 

This  list,  it  will  readily  be  scon,  is  very  imperfect,  and 
does  not  come  down  to  a  late  period.  Most  of  our  pres- 
ent makers  are  unrepresented. 

Tlie  primary  type  of  the  cylinder  press  is  that  invented 
by  KOnig.  A  form  passes  under  an  impression  cylinder, 
and  between  the  two  is  a  sheet  of  paper  which  moves 
around  the  circumference  of  the 
drum.  "While  the  drum  is  a  cir- 
cle its  parts  are  curves,  and  the 
smaller  the  part  taken  the  less 
the  deflection  from  a  straight 
line.  When  a  drum  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter  is  laid  upon  a 
plane  surface  all  tliat  touches  is  ^_^_^^..^_^_^ 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so.  Thus  ''''''''  ^  '''  I 
when  the  paper  is  passed  between  theory  of  the  ctlin- 
the  circle  and  the  l)ed  it  is  in  effect  »k"- 

applying  little  plane  surfaces  in 
succession  to  each  part  of  the  form.  All  of  the  lett^'rs 
are  touched  and  touched  equally.  If  tlie  plane  surfaces 
all  gave  pressure  at  the  same  time  all  would  be  released 
at  once.  There  would  be  a  severe  strain  upon  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  moment  the  maximum  was  reached,  and 
there  would  be  a  secondary  strain  in  relieving  the  platen ; 
but  by  the  circular  method  no  more  than  the  width  of 
a  lead-pencil  is  touched  at  the  same  time,  and  strength 
sufllcient  for  this  is  strength  for  all.  Neither  is  there  a 
stopping  of  the  motion  at  any  time.  It  is  continuous. 
Thus,  as  recent  trials  show,  it  is  possible  to  print  on  a 
cylinder  press  at  a  rate  full  one-half  faster  than  could  be 
done  on  a  platen  press,  while  on  hir^er  sizes  the  dispro- 
portion would  be  still  greater.  It  does  not  seem  prac- 
ticable on  a  platen  press  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  area, 
somewhat  less  than  a  couple  of  thoustmd  square  inches. 
There  is  no  reason  why  on  a  cylinder  press  three  thou- 
sand square  inches  could  not  be  printecf ,  and  on  the  web 
presses  five  or  six  thousand.  The  component  parts  of 
a  press  are  the  cylinder,  the  bed,  the  lower  framework, 
the  foundation,  the  meclianism  which  moves  the  bed,  the 
fee(Mx)ard,  the  fly,  the  fountain,  the  ink  t^ible,  the  rollers 
and  the  grippers.    There  are  some  little  parts  besides. 

The  most  common  printing-machine  in  tJiis  country  is 
the  single  cylinder.  The  sheet  is  fed  so  that  the  impres- 
sion is  made  between  it  and  the  form  lyins^  flat  upon  the 
bed,  and  piisses  still  farther  on  until  it  is  caught  and 
taken  away.  The  paper  must  be  held  to  the  revolving 
portion  up  to  the  moment  that  the  impression  is  com- 
plete and  then  withdrawn;  the  type  must  be  inked  by 
rollers,  and  the  cylinder  can  remain  in  contact  with  the 
form  for  the  fraction  of  an  inch  only.  The  form  must 
also  be  able  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  it  started 
without  interference  from  the  cylinder.  However  the 
revolving  portion  moves,  whether  steadily  or  intermit- 
tently, its  motion  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  return 
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movement  of  tbe  bed.  and  tbc  latter  will  not  be  able  to 
get  by.  KOuig  salve<l  the  problem  in  one  way  by  cutting 
aw8T  portions  of  the  cylinder,  and  Napier  solved  It  io 
anotoer  way  by  ralalDK  the  cylinder  at  the  proper  time 
long  enough  to  allow  the  bed  ta  pass  under.  The  rotary 
machine  does  not  experience  this  difficulty,  as  all  move- 
ment is  forward. 

It  is  evident  with  so  ^reat  a  force  applied  adjust  tbe 
bed,  an  equal  force  against  the  axles  of  the  cylmder,  uid 
the  necessity  for  a 
movement  of  the 
bed    and    rollers, 


strong.  In  fact 
these  foundiitions 
are    usuully  very 

few  pieces  as  pos- 
sible. When  put 
together  by  bolts, 
nuts   and    screws 

eveiytbing  must  be  perfectly  solid,  for  the  bed  with 
its  load  comes  Into  continual  concussion  with  the  ends, 
and  the  centre  Is  also  strained  where  tbe  impression 
force  is  applied.    The  bed  and  its  supports  are  strained 


e  forced  iiii.    It 
o  necessary  to  moke  ample  provision  for  all 
of  tbis.    The  bed  is  always  shorter  than  the  framework. 


ment  or  of  one  of  tbe  two  movements,  but  this  is  where 
much  of  the  other  end  has  no  part  of  tbe  bed  over 
It.  It  Is  uncovered.  The  bed  la  either  upon  sliding- 
ways  or  upon  rollers,  over  which  it  slips.    These  are 


Wtken  the  bed  is  sustained  upon  tracks  the  part  which 
proiecU  and  touches  the  truck  is  polished  finely  and  is 
maae  very  even  and  level.  In  the  tracks  there  may  be 
and  prolMhly  are  friction-rolleis,  which  are  as  close  to- 
gether as  is  convenient.  Often,  however,  the  bed  ia  sus- 
tained by  something  resembling  a  railway-truck.  The 
wheels  move  on  a  rail  or  in  a  groove  which  confines  them 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  lateral  motion.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  insure  evenness  of  preasuie,  so  that  each  wheel 
shall  bear  its  own 
load.  In  anotbiY 
form  of  this  the 
bed  is  supported 
b^  two  trucks  of 
BIZ  wheels  each. 
Eacb  wheel,  of 
couise,  should 
bear  one- twelfth 
of  the  whole 
weight.  The  bed 
has  a  liability  to 
matter 
how  thick  it  msv 
be,  if  supported  only  at  the  ends ;  but  by  having  a  mul- 
dtude  of  wheels  tbe  weight  la  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  them. 

The  bed  moves  back  and  forth  from  two  to  five  feet, 
according  to  its  size,  its  propulsion  being  accomplished 
in  several  different  ways.  By  the  sector  movement  a 
crank  pushes  forward  a  lever,  upon  the  top  of  which  Is 
a  geared  segment  of  a  cylinder.  The  gearing  fits  Into 
similar  teet£  above,  and  the  bed  is  thus  movea  back  and 


forth.  B  represents  the  bed,  R  the  crank,  and  C  the  plat« 
where  tbe  connection  is  nude  with  tlie  driving-wheel. 
The  nearer  to  the  pivot  of  Uie  sector  the  cnmk  is  fitted 
the  greater  the  speed  of  movement.  Another  method  ia 
that  adopted  on  some  English  presses.  A  revolving  cyl- 
inder is  so  placed  that  it  runs  from  one  end  of  the  press 
to  the  other.  In  it  arc  grooves  about  an  Inch  in  depth, 
being  really  a  screw  with  female  threads  running  from 
end  to  end;  a  pin  fits  into  one  of  these  grooves,  along 
which  it  moves  as  the  drum  turns.  When  the  pin  reaches 
one  end  it  follows  the  groove,  which  lias  paned  around 


well  oiled.    It  Is  very  firmly  held  so  that  it  cannot  move 
laterally,  and  the  rollcis  and  slidcways  are  can^fullv  ad- 

Juated  so  tliat  the  bed  shall  be  exactly  level.  The  whole, 
owever,  mnv  be  upon  what  is  known  as  the  railway- 
truck.  The  bed  is  usually  in  two  parts,  one  being  the 
Ink  table  and  the  other  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  form. 
The  latter  is  only  a  little  larger  than  the  largest  sheet  of 
paper  which  can  be  woAed. 
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the  circumference,  and  the  bed  Is  stopped  for  tbe  length 
of  time  It  takes  until  the  pin  falls  into  the  otiier  groove, 
when  it  begins  its  backward  motion.  It  is  not  a\apptA 
or  ctiuitht  fast  when  the  one  groove  creeses  the  other,  for 
n  motion  and  pushes  the  pin  across  the  open- 


Connected  a  pin,  as  in  the  preceding  "'W'^iiwi.     At  Uie 
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at  of  imprcsfliou  the  bed  tuid  pin  arc  lifted  from 
:t  with  the  beveled  drum,  falling  a^in  as  Boon  as 
nds.  The  commonest  movement  is  perhnps  that 
geared  cnmk  movement.  In  order  to  do  work 
ly  the  bed  must  move  backward  and  forward  with 
rapidity.  In  an  hour  there  are  only  thirty-six  hun- 
!Conds,  and  for  a  speed  of  a  thousand  to  lie  attained 
i  time  only  a  little  over  a  second  and  a  half  can  be 
A  each  way  ;  for  fifteen  hun<lrcd  only  a  second, 
ir  two  tJiousand  only  tlirce-quiirters  of  a  second. 
Uds  must  be  subtiucted  the  amount  ne<'essary  for 
al  and  for  slacking  up.  The  bed  is  bcav;  and  re- 
much  power  to  move  it,  and  its  reversal  racks  and 


d  Is  reached.  Tlic  slHCkening  must  be  done  by  the 
s  power  itself.  In  the  geared  crank  movement 
m  Is  either  furl  her  advanced  or  nearer  than  at  any 
time  when  the  end  of  the  bed  is  n^ached,  and  con- 
itly  slows  up  itself.  In  the  movemeut  given  here- 
used,  among  otlicr  manufacturers,  by  Potter  and 
.he  crank  comes  to  a  complete  rest  when  the  bed 
lie  end,  the  stoppage  and  beginning  again  being 
»!ptible.  Anotlier  pbm  is  where  the  geared  wheel 
>wn  instead  of  being  on  Its  edge.  A  veiy  Ingen- 
nd  complicated  raovenient  is  employed  upon  the 
8  of  Kitnlg  &  Biiuer,  of  Oermany.  It  consists  of 
blnatioD  til  three  geared  wheels  lying  upon  their 
By  their  use  the  speed  is  checked  in  the  easiest 
loat  DoiseJess  way,  the  gearing  passing  around  the 


iidc  of  the  circumference  of  a  gn-at  geared  wheel. 

movement  of  the  mecluinism  gcntrallv  is  going  on 
ck  and  forth  motion  is  stoppeil  for  a  orief  time. 
tddition  to  the  coiitrivanccs  for  slowing  up  and 
:  the  revereal  caused  by  the  motive  power  buffers, 
9  and  air  springs  arc  also  largely  employed.  It 
•edient  to  help  the  mechanism.  Powerful  coiled 
;s  have  been  more  useil  than  anything  else,  but 
'CBsed  air  is  also  well  known  and  is  very  useful.  It 
no  resistance  when  the  inipact  begins,  as  it  is  then 

state  of  diffusion  in  which  It  is  found  In  nature, 
creases  its  opposition  verv  rapiiily  until  the  piston 
irdly  be  driven  into  the  last  half  inch  of  a  cbiim- 
Botn  wire  springs  and  air  springs  diminish  the  noise 


tve  the  lower  foundations  of  the  press  rise  other 
itotincd  to  hold  the  cylinder.  ThU  is  delertnincd 
ancb  by  the  form  and  Hhai>e  of  the  drum,  whether 
irge  or  small.  This  cyliniler  need  not  be  more  tlian 
or  four  inches  greater  in  circumfcrenctj  than  the 


narrow  way  of  the  form  placed  upon  the  bed,  or  it  may 
be  three  or  four  times  as  much.  The  upright  posts  at 
each  side  differ  also  in  respect  to  strength.  If  the  cyl- 
inder rises  and  falls  more  mechanism  is  required  than 
when  it  has  no  other  motion  than  turning  on  ita  axle. 
KOnig's  first  cylinder  press  had  a  part  of  the  impressing 
surface  cut  away  in  three  places.  Thus  three  sheets 
were  in  process  of  printing  at  one  time,  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder  being  intermittent.  It  is  never  cut  away 
at  present  in  more  than  one  place,  and  the  cylinder,  of 
course,  must  be  weighted  on  that  side  to  keep  the  equi- 
librium. The  theory  of  the  cylinder  Is  exactly  that  of 
the  mathematician  concerning  the  cirele ;  It  is  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  The  circumference  of  a 
drum  ranges  from  forty  inches  to  over  a  hundred,  sud 
each  of  these  inches  Is  deflected  very  little  from  a 
straight  line.  At  the  acme  of  pressure  It  seems  to  be 
altogether  straight.  But  In  order  to  do  good  work  the 
cylinder  must  m  truly  cireular  and  the  bed  must  meet 
It  squarely.  Tlie  one  cannot  yield  to  the  other  and 
''  ■-  -■** because  both  ore  held  rigidly  in  their 


quareiy, 
't  it  hall 


.  .  _  .._.3  la  to  be  raised  the  fraction  of  an  inch  t<  . 
mit  the  form  to  return  under  it ;  but  it  can  be  slackened 
in  speed.  If  geared  throughout  with  the  bed,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  geared  wheel  being  exactly  equal  in 
length  to  that  of  the  gearing  which  is  upon  the  bed.  the 
rotation  of  the  cylinder  becomes  slower  when  the  bed 
moves  slowly,  is  more  rapid  when  the  bed  gains  more 
speed,  and  In  all  respects  conforms  to  it.  But  in  many 
cases  the  cylinder  is  only  in  gear  with  the  bed  sC  the 
moment  the  impression  is  taken,  the  bed  and  cylinder 
bolL  moving  at  a  uniform  rate  from  the  begiiuiiiig  to 
the  end  of  this  operation.  When  completed  the  gearing 
is  disconnect^,  the  bed  slowing  up,  but  the  cylinder 
still  moving  as  before.  It  is  usual  in  the  former  case 
to  have  additional  connections  between  the  bed  and  the 
cylinder  so  tliat  no  slipping  can  occur. 

The  cylinder  is  hollow,  and  usually  answers  a  double 
purpose.  Part  of  it  is  the  impressing  surface  and  part  is 
uie  receptacle  of  the  grippers  or  metallic  flngera  which 
catch  tiw  sheet  when  It  is  fed  down  to  the  mark.  An 
open  space  is  here  left  In  the  drum.  When  the  revolu- 
tion is  complete  the  fingers  open,  seize  the  sheet  in  clos- 
ing and  carry  it  to  where  the  point  of  delivery  is  reached, 
when  they  again  open.  In  most  coses  this  is  accom- 
plished by  tripping.  The  cylinder  is  carefully  ground 
to  a  true  circle  andls  of  great  strength,  but  ought  to  be 
as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  stiffness  and  dura- 
bility, la  presses  which  do  not  have  rising 
and  falling  cvlindcrs  a  considerable  portloi 
thesiirfaceof  thodrumlscuCaway.  In  those 
which  do  rise  and  fall  no  part  is  cut  out. 
When  rising  Is  necessary  the  axle  upon  both 
sides  is  elevated  by  a  wedge,  screw  or  knee- 
joint  action,  which  Is  withdrawn  when  the 
impreagion  Is  to  be  taken,  and  the  whole  is 
securely  clamped  until  this  is  complete.  Then 
the  clamping  Is  removed  and  the  cylinder  is 
again  raised.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder  as  well 
as  its  surface  must  be  exactly  parallel  to  the 
bed,  and  both  must  be  truly  horizontal. 

The  sheets  arc  first  placed  upon  the  feed- 
board,  which  inclines  somewhat  towards  the 
cylinder,  but  only  sufficient  to  facilitate  tho 
movement  of  the  paper  downward.  On  some 
English  presses  the  inclination  is  much  ' 
steeper  than  Is  thouRht  by  American  press- 1 

builders  to  be  desirable.    At  the  lower  end 

there  is  a  gauge  against  which  the  sheet  is 

laid,  as  well  as  a  gimge  upon  one  or  the  other 

side.     The  sheet  is  laid  against  these  gauges,  and  when 

the  proper  time  arrives  It  is  seized  by  the  gnppers,  wliirh 

hold  the  beginning  of  the  sheet  firmly,  and  the  cin.'ular 

motion  keeps  the  remalniler  of  the  paper  pretty  close  to 

the  drum.    To  prevent  the  sheet  from  falling  tapes,  rods 
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(Ud  wires  nre  tilao  used,  the  tno  latter  being  bent  to  the 
form  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  while  they  are  not  exactly 
A^nst  it,  they  arc  near  enougb  to  prevent  the  paper 
from  faUiDg.  On  the  other  siae  there  are  similar  con- 
triTances.  Usually  tapes  aloue  are  employed  here,  or 
the  delivery  depends  only  upon  gravity,  the  sheet  fall- 
ing upon  the  fly ;  but  the  regular  and  equal  movement 
ia  much  facilitated  by  tapes,  which  run  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  fingers  of  tlicHy.  These  are  depressed  until 
the  sheet  is  in  Its  right  place,  when  they  begin  their  up- 
ward motion.  Sometimes  as  the  cylinder-grippera  are 
reUsIng  another  pair  of  grippera  seiEcs  tbe  paper  and 


freely,  or  further  closed  when  too  much  Ink  is  given  out 
The  ink  is  viscid  and  movea  veir  slowly,  and  unlesa  the 
opening  is  large  very  little  will  pass  out  in  an  hour. 
A^nst  this  tue  fountain-roller  rocks  or  moves  at  eer- 
taiu  intervals,  each  time  taking  a  little  away.  It  falls 
upon  tlie  ink  table,  which  tn  most  presaea  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bed  upon  which  the  form  lies,  but  mnc-teuths 
of  an  inch  higher.    Here  the  ink  is  stripped  off,  and  the 


carriM  it  away.  If  done  quickly  the  sheet  will  fioat  al- 
most horizontally  through  the  air.  The  Uy  ia  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  the  press.  It  has  fingers  like  a  rake,  out 
much  louger.  It  lies  with  the  ends  cloee  up  aguinst  the 
cylinder  when  the  sheet  is  delivered  ;  but  as  soon  as  tliat 
movement  is  complete  it  turns  part  of  a  circle  on  its  axle 
and  delivers  the  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  top  of  those 
previoualy  printed.  Tbe  earliest  files  did  this  with  a  re- 
sounding slftp,  but  those  now  emploved  can  be  made  to 
descend  as  lightly  as  desired.  Until  within  a  few  years 
it  was  necessary  on  any  good  work  to  take  off  the  pnnted 
paper  very  often,  each  time  evening  up  Its  odgefl ;  but 
by  contrivances  now  known  as  joggers  each  sheet  is 
moved  to  its  proper  place  at  once.  By  different  methods 
on  different  presses  sheets  can  be  delivered  white  side  up 
or  printed  side  up,  or  can  be  delivered  at  the  front  of 


a  fountain -roller,  or  roller  which  first  roceivcs  the  ink ; 
an  ink  table,  or  place  where  the  distribution  can  take 
place ;  diEtrit>u ting-rollers,  which  turn  over  the  particles 
of  ink  and  keep  them  in  continual  motion :  and  form- 


long  trough  or  bos  filled  or  partly  filled  with  ink.  At 
the  side  where  it  is  intended  to  discharjrc  this  ink  tlierc 
are  round  holes,  slits  or  a  cnjvici'  enlendiiig  llie  whole  dis- 
tance. Against  these  interstices  is  a  gHte  or  knlfe-blado 
which  can  be  moved  up  when  ink  is  desired  to  flow  more 
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distributing-roUere  then  keep  it  in  constant  moljon  over 
the  surface.  They  are  usually  set  at  an  angle,  ao  that  the 
same  part  of  the  bed  shall  not  be  touuied  twice  by 
the  some  part  of  the  roller.  Sometimes  preliminarT  roll- 
ers do  the  first  part  of  the  distribution,  the  cylinder 
against  which  they  revolve  being  of  metal.  The  part  of 
the  ink  table  nearest  the  cylinder,  which  is  covered  wilh 
distributed  ink,  as  it  passes  towards  the  cylinder  goes 
under  the  form-mllerB  and  imparts  to  them  their  color, 
of  course  with  additional  distribution,  and  they  in  turn 
roll  the  form  on  Its  backwud  motion.  Four  fonn-rolleis 
are  usuallv  thought  sufficient  for  the  last,  but  there  may 
be  more  tnan  a  dozen  or  fourteen  altogether.  Each  of 
the  composition-rollers  is  usually  held  down  In  place  by 
metal  rollers  of  a  much  smaller  size,  and  there  are  unu- 
itlly  contrivances  by  which  there  is  a  slight  vibratory 
motion  to  all  of  the  rollers.  It  is  In  respect  to  distribu- 
tion that  the  present  preasca  are  most  In  advance  of  those 
o  f  th  irty  or  forty  yean 
ago.  Un  some  presses 
distribution  can  go 
on  while  Impression 
censes,  the  cylinder 
being  tripped  or 
raised.  In  the  cut 
showing  distribution 
D  and  V  arc  parts  of 
the  fuuntidn,  T  the 
ink  table,  W  the  dis- 
tributing rollers,  I  the 
form  rollers  and  C  the 
cylinder. 

The  cylinder  ma- 
chine has  several  C 
forms.  It  had  for- 
merly nearly  olways 
a  large  cylmder,  the 
earlv  pressmen  tliiuking  bett«r  work  could  be  done  there- 
by ;'but  the  present  preference  fa  for  asmail  cylinder.  A 
stop-cylinder  is  where  the  imprewioD  having  been  talien 
the  c^niiKler  stops  until  the  next  impression  is  ready  10 
be  made ;  a  two-revolution  press  is  where  there  are  two 
revolutions  to  the  cylinder  to  each  complete  impressioii, 
one  rotation  bein?  executed  while  the  form  and  paper 
are  beneath,  snd  the  other  rotation  while  the  form  is  re- 
turning, A  thn>e-re  volution  press  is  similar  to  the  above, 
but  two  nf  the  rotations  are  executed  when  the  Impne- 
sioa  Is  not  going  oo.    Some  presHs  are  ao  made  that 
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the  form  goes  b«ck  the  cylinder  goca  back  with  It, 
completioK  *  revolution.  In  this  case  two-thirds 
1  cylinder  u  eupeifluoiu,  and  some  monufucturcra 
cnt  It  Awaj,  as  in  the  DhtIb  and  Potter  press  in 
This  prew  was  seen  by  the  writer  at  about  that 
ind  did  good  work.  Another  form  of  the  cylinder 
is  the  two^jylinder.  It  is  evident  that  as  a  form 
eqnliea  a  space  of  about  three  feet  longltudiually 


arge  daily  paper,  and  the  cylinder  above  it  requires 
■re,  a  lengtlieDlng  of  the  bed  of  the  picfls  three  feet 
1  enable  anotlier  cylinder  to  be  fittea  ttiere  and  give 


.._.     .     _.  .._.,.  leexpenscofmakingUie 

would  be  largely  Increased,  but  the  question  of 
ll  sometimes  of  vast  importance.  This  _principle 
be  applied  even  to  three,  four  or  five  cylindera.  or 
t  to  any  number  of  them,  the  only  question  I)elng 
tow  long  the  press  should  be.  Practicully  this  plan 
iver  been  used  for  more  than  two  cylinders,  and 
y  also  the  Impression  Is  not  given  to  both  on  the 
rd  movement,  but  to  one  on  the  forward  move- 
and  one  on  the  return,  the  feeders  thus  being  on 
ite  sides  of  the  press.  The  cylinders  lift  in  turn. 
onn  of  the  double-cylinder  machine  has  been  the 
rting-pr    -- 


xi  by  the  transfer  of  the  Ink  has  t>ccn  and  is 
tifflcult  to  overcome.  Ink  l>eing  a  fluid,  although 
depends  upon  the  action  of  time  to  render  it  dry 
ilia;  but  the  impressing  surface  of  the  second  cyl- 
caunot  fail  to  take  some  of  the  Ink  which  Is  upon 
rinted  side,  and  this  rubs  off  on  the  next  sheet, 
contrivances  have  been  employed  to  counteisct 
efect,  nearly  all,  however,  depending  upon  the  In- 
dtion  of  some  substance  which  shall  nrst  take  off  all 
I  superfluous  ink.  Wiiatever  Uiia  Is  it  must  itself 
>veu  away  or  cleaned,  or  it,  too,  will  blacken  the 
«  against  wliich  it  is  used.  The  most  effective 
seem  to  be  to  have  the  paper  which  has  been  print- 
in  one  side  puss  against  a  ri>ll  or  belt  of  clean  paper 
I  is  continually  movine  ita  position.  It  takes  only 
.rplus  and  speedily  dries.  When  its  turn  comes  to 
e  more  ink  its  former  charge  has  become  dry  or 
'  so.  Another  plan  is  tliiit  used  by  Firm  In  this 
ry  and  Alauzet  in  France.  The  paper  passes 
it  a  composition  roller,  which  takes  the  excess  of 
iiat  rotates  against  a  steel  roller,  which  is  wiped 

I  another  style  Is  the  double  fcwlcr  or  four.feeder. 
«d  is  flat,  but  the  cylinder  prints  two  sheets  in  a 
lete  rotation.  Double  fccdcni  wi're  once  largely 
Ml  newspapers,  but  have  now  been  superseded  by 
T  and  better  presses.  The  example  here  Kiven  Is 
rell-known  English  press,  the  two-feeder  Bremncr 


The  style  of  press  known  si 

lescribed  under  the  head  of  A _    _  

only  form  of  a  platen  press  which  has  been  In  use  in 
Amerlc*  for  fifty  years.  The  job  presses  are  also  platen 
presses,  but  of  a  smaller  and  lighter  make.  It  has  not 
been  found  desirable  to  make  cylinder  presses  smaller 
than  medium  in  size,  and  below  tliis  the  job  presses  have 
monopolized  nearly  all  of  the  work  for  many  years. 
There  are  two  other  kinds  still,  the  Ttfe-I^volvino 
Press  and  the  Web  Press,  which  will  be  described  un- 
der tboM  beads.  The  former  was  once  very  extensively 
employed  by  newspapers  ;  but  It  has  now  gone  out  of 
use,  except  for  some  special  work ;  the  latter  Is  of  great 
value,  is  much  employed,  and  is  likely  to  be  stUl  more 
so  in  the  future.     Improvements  are  omstantly  being 

%.  The  word  written  at  the  head  of  the  flrst  page  of 
each  signature  when  all  of  the  proofs  have  been  read 
and  the  matter  is  ready  to  be  printed.  The  previous 
revise  should  be  carefully  looked  at,  the  folios  and  head- 
lines examined  and  the  ends  of  Unes  noticed,  even  if  the 
proof  has  not  been  read  again.  Btower  remarks  on  this, 
and  ids  words  are  so  true  that  they  have  been  copied  by 
niost  writers  on  typography  since :  "  A  proof-sheet  hav- 
ing duly  undergone  this  routine  of  purgation  mav  be 
supposed  to  be  as  free  from  errata  as  the  nature  ol  the 
thing  will  admit, 
an<r  the  word 
'  Press '  may  be 
written  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page  of 
it.  This  is  an  im- 
portant word  to 
every  reader.  If  he 
have  suffered  his 
attention  to  be 
drawn  aside  from 
the  nature  of  his 
proper  business 
and  errors  should 
be  discovered 
when  it  is  too  late 
to  have  them  cor- 
rected, this  word 
'Press'  is  as  the 
signature  of  bis 
and  If  he  is  desirous 


reading  other  proof-sheets  with  more  care  and  correct- 
ness. A  reader,  therefore,  should  be  a  man  of  one  busi- 
ness, always  upon  the  alert,  all  eye  and  all  attention. 
Poweseing  a  becoming  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  he 
should  never  be  too  confident  of  success.  Imperfection 
clings  to  him  on  every  side :  errors  and  mistakes  assail 
him  from  every  quarter.  His  business  is  of  a  nature 
that  may  render  him  obnoxious  to  blame,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  bring  him  any  very  large  stock  of  praise.  If 
errors  escape  hmi  he  is  Justly  to  be  censured,  for  perfec- 
tion is  bis  duty.  If  his  labors  are  wholly  free  from  mis- 
take, which  is,  alas  I  a  very  rare  case,  he  has  done  no  more 
than  he  ought,  and  consequently  can  merit  only  a  com- 
parative degree  of  commendation,  in  that  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  more  successful  In  his  labors  after 
perfection  than  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  same  em- 
ployment," 

8,  Press  is  also  much  used  to  denote  the  productions 
of  a  printing-oiOce.  In  this  sense  the  newspapers  to-day 
are  deemed  oy  thomsclveB  to  be  the  press.  Press,  Lib- 
ert r  OF  THE,  is  treated  under  that  head. 

FTSMBlKiiltets.— Blankets  used  as  tympans.  They 
are  sometimes  laid  in  between  the  two  tympana  when 
nmde  of  other  material. 


PRE 
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to  the  necessity  which  is  felt  by  newspaper-writers  of 
having  some  place  where  their  work  can  be  carried  on 
while  their  own  offices  are  inaccessible,  or  where  they 
can  work  at  leisure.  In  New  York  there  are  the  Press 
Club,  the  German  Press  Club  and  the  "Women's  Press 
Club.  The  first  two  of  these  are  open  twenty  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four. 

Press-GUrthing. — The  webbing  which  checks  the 
running  in  or  out  of  the  press-carriage. 

Press  Gk)es. — When  the  pressmen  are  at  work. — 
Stower. 

Press.  Iiiberty  of  the.— The  liberty  of  every  cit- 
izen to  print  what  he  chooses.  This  will  not  prevent 
him  from  being  held  to  account  afterwards  in  the  courts 
for  anything  which  may  be  considered  against  public 
morality  or  which  may  be  libellous.  In  the  early  a^es 
of  civilization  there  was,  of  course,  no  printing,  and  m- 
dividuals  who  wished  to  hold  up  others  to  contempt  or 
to  criticise  matters  in  which  others  were  concerned  were 
compelled  to  do  so  verbally  or  by  pictures  or  writing. 
This  they  did  at  much  risk  if  the  persons  thus  attack^ 
had  power ;  but  none  of  these  things  could  be  done  ex- 
cept in  person.  There  was  no  post-office  by  which  in- 
vectives or  criticism  could  be  sent  to  another  town,  there 
to  have  an  effect ;  but  when  printing  was  invented  the 
power  of  one  who  criticised  another  or  stated  facts  which 
might  be  disagreeable  to  some  other  person  was  wonder- 
fully increased.  Only  a  few  people  could  hear  his  voice, 
and  probably  not  half  a  dozen  would  read  a  letter,  while 
the  printed  sheet  circulated  everywhere,  going  to  distant 
towns  as  well  as  to  places  close  W,  and  being  preserved 
for  centuries.  Hence  those  in  authority  at  once  attempt- 
ed to  suppress  comments  upon  themselves  and  upon 
public  affairs  generally,  and  did  so  to  a  great  extent. 
As  population  and  wealth  grew  greater,  however,  and 
presses  multiplied,  it  became  impossible  to  continue  the 
policy  of  repression,  and  the  rigorous  rules  once  existing 
have  been  greatly  relaxed  everywhere.  The  theory  by 
which  complete  subjection  of  the  press  was  maintaineu 
was  that  as  it  was  so  mighty  for  evil  it  ought  to  be  held 
strictly  to  accountability  in  order  that  nothing  injurious 
to  morals,  to  religion  or  to  magistrates  and  people  in  au- 
thority should  be  published.  Adverse  criticism  of  the 
acts  of  the  govenmient  had  a  tendency  to  overthrow  it, 
and  was  thus  in  the  highest  sense  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity. Almost  every  conceivable  opinion  may  thus 
be  rendered  libellous  or  injurious.  It  seems  to  oe  the 
general  idea  of  those  who  are  in  power  that  opposition 
to  them  must  be  factious,  and  this  belief  extends  to  re- 
publics as  well  as  to  monarchies.  The  right  of  printing 
rests  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  right  of  speech,  the 
art  only  giving  circulation  and  permanence  to  what  was 
before  spoken.  Newspapers  take  up  and  state  what  has 
previously  been  thought  and  uttered  by  men.  There 
would  be  no  value  in  representative  governments  if  this 
liberty  of  reporting  ana  criticising  could  not  be  exer- 
cised, for  we  may  conceive  of  a  legislature  consisting 
of  comparatively  few  members  being  bought  up,  which 
would  be  impossible  with  a  press.  The  power  of  tlie 
slaveholding  oligarchy  in  the  Southern  States  before 
the  Civil  "War  did  not  prevent  criticism  of  their  acts,  nor 
did  the  laws  in  Fnmce  under  Charles  X.  prevent  that 
analysis  and  denunciation  of  his  government  by  the  press 
there  which  resulted  in  his  downfall.  In  the  United 
States  the  overthrow  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Tweed 
rin  j^ "  is  a  recent  instance.  Many  attacks  have  been  made 
insidiously  upon  the  liberty  of  tne  press  in  all  countries. 
That  which  should  be  opposed  by  all  who  desire  to  see 
it  remain  free  is :  1.  A  license  system.  2.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  mails,  or  an  attempt  by  post-office  officials  to 
determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  carried.  3.  A  com- 
pulsory imprint.     4.  A  sum  of  money  as  Ciiution  money. 

5.  A  tax  on  advertisements,  on  circulation  or  on  paper. 

6.  A  sworn  statement  as  to  responsible  editor  or  pub- 
lisher.   7.  A  strict  libel  law,  in  which  the  truth  is  not 
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to  be  given  in  evidence,  as  proving  the  statement  or  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  8.  The  holding  of  appointive 
offices  by  editors  or  publishers. 

Press  Ix>clL-Up  Chases. — Large  chases  specially 
made  to  allow  of  small  jobs  being  locked  up  inside  them 
on  the  press. 

Press-Pin. — A  bar  of  iron  used  as  a  lever  for  stand- 
ing-presses ;  a  smaller  kind  for  lying-presses. 

Press-Plates. — The  iron  plates  placed  at  intervals 
in  the  hydraulic  press. 

Press-Proof. — The  final  proof  passed  by  the  author 
or  publisher  for  press.    It  is  also  the  last  proof  of  the 

E roof-reader.  See,  for  some  remarks  under  this  head  by 
tower,  the  article  Press,  subdivision  2.  Again,  a  press- 
proof  is  a  final  proof  made  of  an  electrotype  or  stereo- 
type plate. 

Press-ReTise. — A  sheet  from  a  form  upon  the  press 
to  see  if  all  corrections  marked  in  the  press-proof  have 
been  made. 

Press-ReYiser. — The  reader  who  has  the  charge  of 
revising  the  final  proofs. 

Press-Rollers. — The  rollers  used  upon  a  hand-press 
in  Englandj  as  distingui^ed  from  machine-rollers. 

Pressroom. — The  room  where  presswork  is  done. 
In  most  establishments  it  is  one  of  the  lower  floors,  as 
there  the  vibration  is  least,  and  there  the  difficulty  of 
erection  is  at  its  minimum.  Presses  require  a  long  time 
to  set  up.  It  h:is  been  found  in  recent  removals  of  print- 
ing-offices in  New  York  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
workmen  to  take  down  a  dozen  presses  in  one  place  and 
erect  them  in  another  imder  a  time  of  less  than  three 
days  to  a  press,  while  in  many  cases  a  week  on  an  aver- 
age was  required.  Large  presses  should  be  near  a  mam 
shaft,  while  those  at  a  distance  from  one  should  be  the 
lightest  and  smallest.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  pressroom  should  be  warm.  The  pressman  may  not 
require  it,  but  rollers  will  not  do  good  service  below  a 
certain  temperature.  Thus,  if  there  are  windows  all 
around  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  cold 
weather  in  winter,  extra  steam-pipes  or  stoves  will  be 
rec^uired.  Hot-air  pipes,  discharging  under  the  press  or 
at  Its  end,  would  serve  effectually.  On  the  other  hand 
the  room  must  not  be  too  hot.  Li  the  summer  time 
rollers  may  melt. 

In  very  large  establishments  book  and  news  paper  is 
generally  stored  in  a  room  apart,  while  cards,  envelopes 
and  fiat  paper  are  kept  in  the  office,  but  in  moderate- 
sized  offices  book  and  news  must  generally  be  placed 
in  some  comer  of  the  pressroom.  This  should  be  in  a 
dry  place.  At  present  few  offices  have  facilities  for  wet- 
ting down  paper  unless  a  daily  journal  is  printed.  There 
are  special  contrivances  for  wetting  down  rolls  of  paper 
for  a  web  press,  which  will  be  spoken  of  under  that  nead, 
but  if  a  daily  paper  with  a  moderate  edition,  printed  on 
a  fiat  bed,  is  to  be  wet  a  vat  and  tables  are  necessary.  A 
space  of  fifty  square  feet  is  sufficient,  or  even  on  emer- 
gency much  less.  Good  troughs  should  be  provided  for 
washing  forms.  Receptacles  should  also  be  at  hand  for 
rollers  which  should  insure  them  from  being  gnawed  by 
rats  and  mice  and  keep  them  at  an  even  temperature. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  provision  for  casting 
rollers,  as  nearly  all  offices  of  any  size  now  buy  theirs 
ready  made.  Many  make  an  agreement  with  the  roller- 
maker  by  which  he  shall  furnish  them  with  all  of  the 
rollers  needed  for  a  year  at  a  set  price  per  month.  In 
this  case  when  a  roller  cracks,  gets  hard  or  gets  old  it  is 
sent  to  the  roller-maker,  who  replaces  it.  A  freight  ele- 
vator or  lift  is  very  desirable  to  the  pressroom  if  it  is  in 
the  basement  below  the  street  or  on  one  of  the  upper 
stories.  Paper  is  very  heavy,  and  there  are  many  other 
heavy  articles  around  a  pnnting-office  which  render  it 
desinible  to  have  an  elevator.  Even  if  the  pressroom  is 
on  the  main  floor  there  is  much  work  for  the  elevator. 
Trucks  or  low,  heavy  wagons  to  be  drawn  by  hand  are 
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very  useful  for  the  transportation  of  work.  They  should 
have  rubber  tires  to  the  wheels.  Presses  are  arranged 
as  near  to  the  windows  as  possible,  consistent  with  facil- 
ities in  handling  the  paper  and  going  around  the  ma- 
chines. The  ends  are  usually  against  the  windows,  their 
length  being  across  the  room.  Suftlcient  alleyways  must 
be  allowed  for  the  paper,  both  when  received  and  when 
taken  away.  Inks  should  be  carefully  put  away  when 
no  longer  required,  the  covers  to  the  tubs,  barrels  or 
kegs  being  closed  over  to  prevent  the  admission  of  dust. 
When  opened  again  the  skin  which  forms  on  the  surface 
should  be  thrown  away,  as  it  cannot  be  incorporated  with 
the  rest  of  the  ink,  forming  strings  and  chunks.  Here 
also  should  be  the  varnishes,  courser  bronzes  and  dusting 
colors.  Expensive  inks  and  bronzes  should  be  locked  up 
in  a  closet,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to  lock  up  the  ordi- 
nary inks  if  it  can  be  done.  A  well-organized  pressroom 
has  one  or  more  paper-cutters,  very  likely  a  folding-ma- 
chine, and  possibly  a  mailing-machine.  These,  except 
the  paper-cutters,  arc  really  no  part  of  the  pressroom, 
but  need  to  be  cared  for  just  as  much  as  if  they  were. 
The  forenum  of  the  room  usually  has  charge  of  the  whole 
of  them.  Large  and  substantial  paper-cutters  are  of 
more  value  than  those  which  can  just  do  the  work. 

The  foreman  of  a  pressroom  is  responsible  for  all  of  its 
work.  Unless  under  other  directions,  he  receives  and 
receipts  for  paper,  examines  the  packages  to  see  whether 
the  quantity  and  quality  ordered  is  there,  and  in  like 
manner  receives  and  takes  care  of  all  inks,  Ciirds  and 
other  materials.  When  a  job  is  done,  or  when  enough 
is  finished  to  justify  a  delivery,  he  notifies  the  ofilco  or 
bindery  and  turns  over  the  product  to  them.  If  directed 
to  do  up  the  packages  and  send  them  away  he  does  so, 
although  this  is  most  commonly  attended  to  by  the  ware- 
house department.  He  has  a  liook  in  which  are  recorded 
the  quantities  of  paper  and  other  articles  received,  and 
the  amount  used  on  each  job  or  order  is  also  shown.  The 
latter  subtracted  from  the  former  will  show  the  amount 
on  hand.  He  keeps  an  accoimt  with  each  press,  showing 
the  number  of  impressions  taken  each  day  and  on  whose 
account.  This  in  the  first  place  is  a  general  book  of  per- 
formance, as  follows : 


sheet  is  sent  back  to  the  foreman,  who  inserts  it  in  his 
book.  From  this  either  the  foreman  or  the  manager  can 
tell  how  much  work  Campbell  No.  2  did  in  three  months, 
and  whether  in  the  time  it  was  employed  its  performance 
was  as  good  as  the  Cottrcll  No.  1.  From  it  he  can  tell 
the  average  cost  of  his  presswork  as  compared  with  its 
theoretical  cost ;  the  labor  executed  by  each  pressman 
and  feeder ;  the  number  of  times  each  press  broke  down, 
and  in  fact  all  details.  They  can  be  summarized  in  many 
different  ways.  In  the  example  here  given  the  price  as 
set  down  is  the  employer's  price  to  his  customer,  but 
if  reduced  one-third  and  considered  as  the  cost  it  will 
equally  answer  the  purpose.  Each  week  or  month  the  ex  - 
penses  thus  foimd  imould  be  added  together  in  the  count- 
ing-room, with  the  charges  for  superintendence,  heat, 
power,  insunmce  and  all  other  miscellaneous  expenses 
and  compared  with  charges  for  the  work.  If  the  latter 
are  less  than  the  former  this  portion  of  the  ofiSce  is  run- 
ning at  a  loss ;  if  on  an  equality  it  is  also  losing,  for  all  of 
the  money  charged  is  not  collected.  There  must  be  a 
considerable  surplus  in  order  to  mi^e  any  profit.  The 
foreman  enters  the  orders  which  he  receives  as  they  come 
in  and  notes  when  they  are  finished.  He  receives  these 
orders  usually  upon  his  tickets,  and  then  he  indorses  them 
when  ih^j  leave ;  but  he  must  also  enter  the  headings 
and  time  m  a  book,  and  he  must  keep  a  wages-book. 

An  allowance  ought  always  to  be  made  by  a  pressman 
for  waste.  This  on  small  onlers  should  not  be  less  than 
5  per  cent.,  and  on  larger  onlers  from  IJ^  to  2}^  per  cent. 
In  the  estimates  on  ink  where  there  is  a  separate  charge 
a  certain  quantity  must  be  left  for  waste,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  exactly  how  much  will  be  used.  On  high- 
priced  ink  this  is  frequently  very  important,  as  a  poimd 
or  nearly  that  will  be  left  on  the  rollers  and  in  the  foun- 
tain. Estimates  on  ink  aro  comparatively  trustworthy 
when  common  book  work  or  newspaper  work  is  consid- 
ered, but  illustrated  newspapers  ana  some  other  work 
sometimes  quadruple  the  other  amount.  A  pound  a 
token  is  not  imusual  on  some  of  these  orders.  Colored 
inks  with  a  metallic  basis  are  far  heavier  than  those  with 
a  vegetable  pigment  for  a  foundation.  Nothing  sur- 
passes black  ink  in  extending  power.    It  is  formed 


Work. 


PBB88ROOX  Schedule  for  Junk  1,  1893. 


G{bN>n8*8  Rome  .... 
Bryant's  Poems  .... 
Auction  Bill  No.  278  .  . 
Rldpath^s  United  States  . 
Jones  db  Smith's  Catalo^e 
Law  Case  No.  1,181  .    .    . 

Life  for  Life 

Hood's  Poems 


No.  of  Im- 

Rate pep 

pressions. 

Tolcen. 

9,000 

$0.45 

4,000 

.60 

250 

•  ■  •  • 

7,000 

.40 

0,000 

.85 

60 

•  •  •  • 

12,000 

.85 

8,000 

.60 

Total 
Earned. 


$16.20 

9.60 

2.00 

11.20 

8.40 

1.00 

16.80 

19.20 


Press. 


Campbell  No.  1. 
Campbell  No.  2. 
Campbell  No.  3. 
Potter. 

Cottrell  No.  1. 
Cottrell  No.  2 
Hoe. 
Haber. 


Beffan. 


Ended. 


7:80 

6K)0 

9KK) 

6H)0 

2:00 

8:00 

7:80 

4:00 

lOKK) 

6:00 

IHJO 

2K)0 

7:30 

6.-C0 

7:80 

6KX) 

This  schedule  sliould  be  on  a  large  sheet  of  ruled 
paper  with  enough  lines  and  sulxlivisions  upon  it  to  tell 
all  of  the  details  of  the  matter.  At  the  centre  of  this 
sheet,  up  and  down,  should  be  a  blank,  so  that  the  sheet 
can  be  set  in  a  book  and  stitched  there.  On  the  left  is 
this  table,  while  on  the  right  are  blanks  for  other  details, 
as,  for  example,  the  name  of  the  pressman  and  feeder, 
the  length  of  time  stopped  from  accident  or  from  failure 
to  obtain  paper  or  suitable  ink,  the  stoppage  through 
alterations  and  their  amount,  the  amount  to  be  charged 
a^inst  overlay,  and  the  nature  of  any  accident  or  other 
circumstance  which  will  account  for  greater  or  less  per- 
formances. This  is  completed  carl^  in  the  morning  and 
sent  to  the  counting-house,  where  it  is  examined  by  the 
manager.  If  he  indicates  any  alteration  he  does  so  in 
red  ink ;  the  schedule  is  then  copied  by  the  bookkeeper 
into  his  book  of  accounts  with  the  press,  and  the  original 


from  soot,  and  the  blacker  the  ink  is  the  less  it  weighs 
per  pound. 

Estimates  on  presswork  are  regulated  b^  the  size, 
value  and  speed  of  the  press ;  the  wages  paid  to  press- 
men and  feeders ;  the  quantity  of  the  paper  and  the  time 
given  to  its  preparation ;  the  value  of  the  ink  or  bronze 
used ;  time  given  to  overlays  and  making  ready ;  size 
and  nature  of  the  form  and  the  haste  required.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Typotheto  lately  made  a  report 
on  the  question  as  to  what  prices  should  be  charged.  It 
believes  that  a  small  eighth-meilium  press  should  earn 
about  f  5  a  day,  while  quarter  and  half  medium  presses 
should  earn  j|;0 ;  but  if  operated  bv  experienced  press- 
men insti'ad  of  boys  from  $7.50  to  $9  are  required.  Flat- 
cjip.  medium  and  super-royal  drum  cylinders  with  bov 
feeders  should  earn  $10  a  day.  Stop-cylinders  of  this 
size  with  extra  pressmen  should  earn  $12  a  day.    So 
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should  ordinary  double-medium  (24  by  88)  and  double 
Buper-royal  (29  by  43),  either  drum  or  two-revolution 
machines,  costing  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Stop-cylin- 
ders of  these  sizes  on  fine  work  ought  to  earn  f  15  a  day. 
Double  imperial  (33  by  46)  and  all  machines  up  to  the 
size  36  by  54  should  earn  $15  a  day,  but  stop-cylinders 
$18  a  day.  The  largest  machines  (40  by  60  inches  and 
larger)  should  earn  not  less  than  $18  a  day.  When  ex- 
tra fine  work  is  to  be  done  on  a  small  press,  and  this  press 
has  to  be  managed  by  a  workman  at  higher  wages  than 
is  usual  for  a  press  oi  this  class,  the  rate  per  day  should 
be  proportionately  increased.  Papers  wliich  are  extra 
thin  and  hard  to  feed,  which  are  overcharged  with  elec- 
tricity when  delivered  to  the  pressroom,  which  are  of 
flimsy  fabric  and  difficult  to  handle,  should  be  at  an  ex- 
tra rate.  Coated  or  surfaced  papers  ought  also  to  be 
higher.  Cutting  of  overlays  in  advance  is  worth  seventy- 
five  cents  an  hour.  For  very  small  type  an  extra  charge 
diould  be  made. 

In  the  selection  of  presses  for  a  new  ofllce  it  is  gener- 
ally best  to  have  them  all  of  one  kind  or  from  one  maker. 
Thus  the  men  get  thoroughly  accustomed  to  one  press 
and  know  what  can  be  done  with  it.  When  there  are 
many  kinds  accidents  may  happen  on  one  which  the 
pressman  there  employed  will  not  exactly  know  how  to 
rectify. 

One  of  the  great  difliculties  of  the  present  day  in  this 
department  is  electricity.  The  paper  after  it  reaches  the 
fly  shows  an  unwillingness  to  leave  it,  or  when  it  does 
will  not  fall  squarely  and  evenly  in  its  place,  but  rubs 
over  the  surface,  thus  smutting  two  sheets.  Nothing 
certain  is  yet  known  as  to  its  management.  Three  plans 
have  been  tried.  One  is  to  have  wires  extend  through 
and  under  the  press,  drawing  off  the  electricity  as  soon  as 
it  is  generated ;  another  is  to  have  the  air  near  the  fly  dry 
and  hot,  and  the  third  is  to  have  the  whole  pressroom 
moist,  somewhat  like  a  laundry.  Both  of  the  latter  plans 
have  operated  well  under  some  circumstances,  and  the 
former  method  has  occasionally  effected  a  relief ;  but 
the  true  remedy  seems  to  be  to  get  the  paper  from  the 
mill  in  a  non-electrical  condition.  Then  no  difficulties 
arise.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  paper-makers 
are  willing  to  make  such  contracts. 

Press-Stone. — The  stone  formerly  used  to  make  the 
bed  of  a  wooden  hand-press.  It  was  of  marble  or  pur- 
beck,  and  was  slightly  smaller  than  the  coffin  to  aamit 
of  being  bedded  in.  This  was  done  with  sawdust  or 
paper,  and  enough  was  put  in  to  raise  it  a  little  higher 
th^  the  surface  of  the  coffin.  Its  width  would  have 
been  in  an  ordinary  press  eighteen  inches,  and  its  length 
two  feet.  This,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  the  largest 
form  which  could  then  be  printed,  the  size  being  about 
medium.  Two  pulls  had  to  be  taken,  the  platen  being 
only  13  by  19  inches. 

Presse  (Fr.).— Press. 

Presse  a  Bras  (Fr.). — Hand-press. 

Presse  a  Dorer  (Fr.). — A  gold  stamping  or  emboss- 
ing press. 

Presse  a  Pddale  (Fr.). — A  press  worked  by  foot- 
power. 

Presse  a  Timbre  (Fr.). — Stamping-press. 

Presse  a  Tranchefiler  (Fr.). — An  edge-gilding 
press. 

Pressier  (Fr.). — A  pressman. 

Pressing-BloclLS. — Blocks  of  wood  used  for  filling 
up  a  standing-press  when  there  are  not  enough  books. 

Pressing-Boards. — The  glazed  boards  which  are 
used  for  pressing  printed  sheets. 

Pressman. — One  who  labors  at  a  press ;  the  work- 
man who  is  in  charge  of  a  press.  In  England  this  term 
is  applied  chiefly  to  a  hand-pn»ss  man,  the  workman  on 
a  power-press  being  called  a  machine-minder,  but  there 
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the  word  is  also  applied  to  those  who  work  on  newspa- 
pers as  writers.  In  this  sense  it  is  never  so  employed  in 
America. 

Pressmeister  (G^r.). — ^The  pressman. 

PressvorlL. — The  work  executed  upon  a  press.  It 
consists  in  keeping  the  press  clean  and  in  order ;  in  put- 
ting on  and  taking  off  forms ;  in  supplying  the  machine 
with  rollers  and  keeping  them  in  good  condition ;  in 
having  the  proper  ink  and  in  putting  the  machine  in  mo- 
tion, supplying  it  with  paper  and  taking  away  the  prints 
cd  result.  Presswork  also  implies  having  the  forms 
properly  made  ready,  with  their  proper  underlays  and 
overlays,  and  in  fact  every  species  of  labor  which  relates 
to  the  press,  including  washmg  the  forms.  The  erection 
or  removal  of  a  machine-press  is  not  properly  speaking 
a  part  of  presswork,  although  fifty  years  ago  when  cyl- 
inder presses  were  imcommon  it  might  have  been  deemed 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  pressman  when  needed.  At  the 
present  day  the  press  is  erected  by  a  machinist,  who  tries 
it  and  sees  whether  it  will  wort  properly.  When  he 
finishes  the  work  of  the  pressman  begins.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  work  done  upon  presses — one  of  posters, 
common  newspapers  and  other  things  in  which  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  nicety,  and  the  other  where  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  get  good  results.  The  former  is  usually 
printed  with  soft  packing,  a  rubber  or  blanket  stretcheJl 
against  the  cylinder,  and  the  latter  with  hard  packing, 
wnen  between  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  there  are  only 
mill-board  and  paper.  Different  methods  are  required 
to  get  good  results  out  of  either  of  these,  and  a  uiowl- 
edge  of  how  they  may  be  obtained  is  a  necessary  part  of 
a  pressman's  education.  Upon  either  of  these  packings 
there  may  be  a  necessity  or  applying  more  pressure  at 
some  particular  part,  and  the  worlonan  should  know  how 
to  do  this.  The  form  must  be  made  even,  so  that  the 
surface  shall  be  exactly  level,  which  is  done  by  under- 
laying. He  must  also  see  that  the  rollers  are  in  proper 
condition  and  in  their  proper  places,  the  supply  of  ink 
sufficient  and  everything  in  order.  For  the  presswork 
the  pressman  in  charge  is  responsible.  He  may  not 
have  made  the  overlays,  but  if  he  finds  anything  wrong 
about  them  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the  foreman  to 
what  he  has  discovered ;  if  he  himself  has  prepared  the 
overlays  he  should  rectify  any  fault  afterwards  noted. 
A  pressman  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago usually  has  charge  of  two  presses.  In  some  towns 
he  takes  charge  of  three,  but  this  is  generally  regarded 
as  bad  policy.  Each  of  the  presses  l3is  a  boy  or  young 
man  as  feeder,  whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  stroke  in  the 
sheets  but  to  do  all  other  work  he  is  told  to  perform.  In 
this  respect  he  is  exactly  like  a  laborer ;  his  occupation 
is  not  a  trade.  The  pressman,  on  the  contrary,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  any  other  work  than  presswork  or 
that  which  facilitates  it.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  be  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  a  steam-engine,  except  by  special 
agreement,  nor  to  deliver  work.  The  feeder,  if  a  boy  or 
man,  lifts  up  his  own  paper  upon  the  feed-board ;  if  a 
girl  this  labor  is  performed  for  her.  Whatever  may  be 
required  in  lifting,  cleaning,  handling  or  moving  that 
is  within  the  feeder's  strength  should  be  performed  by 
him.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  pressman  lis  taken  up  in 
seeing  whether  his  work  looks  properly,  whether  the 
sheets  have  too  much  or  too  little  color,  whether  the  roll- 
ers are  working  as  they  should,  and  whether  any  im- 
provement is  possible.  Should  he  discover  anything 
wrong,  as,  for  instance,  that  some  of  his  paper  is  not  cut 
squarely,  he  should  report  the  matter  to  the  foreman.  It 
is  the  dutj  of  the  foreman  as  often  as  possible  to  see  that 
the  work  is  up  to  the  standard  which  has  been  given,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  should  continually  be  inspecting  liie 
performance  of  the  presses.  Details  respecting  many  of 
the  points  of  presswork  will  be  found  under  9ie  names 
of  the  presses,  as  well  as  under  Makiito  Ready,  Ovkr- 
LAYTNo,  Rollers  and  Underlaying.  See  also  Press 
and  Pressroom. 


PBISTINQ  AND  BOOKUAKISO. 


PRI 


—An  English  rotuy  ma- 
cblue  adapted  for  newapaper  woi^  and  equally  available 
for  type  or  siereoljpe  plates. 

Prices. — The  old  prices  of  ariJcles  uaed  by  priiit«TB 
are  given  In  Stower's  Printera'  Qraininar.  iggued  In  1808. 
A  fmme  was  worth  £1  4a. ;  cases,  148.  per  pair ;  great 
primer  and  above,  2b.  2d.  per  pound ;  English  and  pica, 
3s,  4d.;  long  primer,  3s.  8a.;  brevier,  4s.;  nonpareil,  ?s.; 
diamond,  18b.;  two-line  bourgeois  and  above,  plain,  8b.; 
two-line  nonpareil,  48.  6d.;  two-line  brevier  and  above, 
open,  Sb.  ;  two-line  nonpareil,  open,  Ts, ;  script,  4b.  ;  mu- 
Bte,  8s.;  orientals  and  flowers,  double  the  price  of  the 


line.  1b.  ;  and  forty-line,  Is.  4d.  Four-to-pica  leads  ^ 
la.  lOd.  per  pound;  sts-to-pica,  Sb.;  eirht-to-plca,  48.; 
and  fourteen-to-pica,  10s.  Octavo  ealleys  were  Is.; 
quarto  ^lejs.  Is.  6d.;  compoBlng-stlcRS.Ss.  Od.;  double 
pica  re^et  per  dozen,  8b.;  Enrich  reglet,  2b.  8d.;  and 
nonpareil  the  same.  Side  and  foot  sticks  were  from 
la.  6d.  to  2b.  per  dozen;  quoins,  18b.  per  thousand; 
royal  chaaes,  £1  14s.  per  pair;  demv.  £1  11a.  6d.:  royal 
letter-board,  Bb.;  common  size  pnutjug-press  (wood), 
£31 ;  foolscap,  £21 ;  Slanhope  press  by  Walker,  £78 
lOs.;  by  Shield,  £63;  printinK-lnk,  six  prices,  all  for 
black,  no  colored  being  Included,  beginning  at  Is.  4d, 
per  pound  and  rldng  to  10s.  6d.;  bcmk-prcBa  and  bar, 
£5  5e..  and  with  Iron  screw,  £1B  18a. 

Prima — The  first  word  of  a  sheet.  The  ending  of 
one  wgnature  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  is  always 

o,  p.  B7, 
shown  on  the  copy  by  a  mark  |  which  Indicates  both  tbia 
fact  and  the  number  of  the  page  as  above.    The  next 
signature  will  be  G  and  the  page  will  be  67. 

Prima  Pror*  (Ital.).— Pirat  proof. 

Prima  (Fr.  and  Oer.).— The  prima. 

Frlmeblstt  (Ger.).— The  first  sheet  of  a  book. 

PrlmentftfU  (Oer.).— The  llat  of  signatures. 

Frlnoe  of  WbIm  Note-Paper.— A  size  of  writ- 
ing-paper used  in  England,  4^  by  3  inches. 

Princeton  FroBS.— A  press  made  in  Princeton, 
N  ,  J.,  by  John  T.  Robinson  before  the  CivQ  War,  The 
bed  was  stationary,  and  a  revolving  cylinder  traveled 
over  the  form,  moved  by  geared  wheels  at  the  end. 

Print. — 1.  The  ImpresBion  from  an  engraving,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Uie  engraving  itself.  A  print  mav  be 
in  good  or  bad  condition ;  it  may  be  from  wood  or  from 
st«el,  or  any  other  material  and  in  any  form.  It  must, 
however,  be  printed.  2.  That  which  is  printed,  in  dis- 
linctlon  from  that  written,  painted  or  spoken;  "His 
writing  was  as  plain  as  print."  "  Out  of  print  "algnilies 
that  booksellers  no  longer  publish  a  ceriAin  book  and 
that  they  do  not  keep  ft  in  stock.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  it  would  be  hard  to  get. 

Printer. — 1.  One  who  follows  the  occupation  of  a 
printer,  either  as  a  workman  or  an  employer,  A  practi- 
cal printer  is  one  who  knows  how  to  do  with  his  own 
hands  the  work  of  a  printing-office,  A  printer  may  be 
cither  a  compodtor  or  a  pressman.  Boui  are  printers, 
and  one  has  no  right  to  claim  this  title  more  than  the 
other.  It  would  not  have  been  thought  nccesstiry  to  in- 
sert this  latter  explanation  only  for  tne  reason  tliat  It  Is 
frequentlv  wionily  used  by  uneducated  workmen.  A 
printer  who  works  for  less  than  the  rccogniitcd  rates  is 
called  a  "  rat/*  and  those  who  thus  work  are  said  to  be 
'•  ratting."  This  il  regarded  as  a  term  of  great  oppro- 
brium among  printers.  A  non-union  man  or  a  man  who 
fights  the  union  is  not  necessarily  a  rat.  Organizations 
of  printers  In  the  United  States  are  known  as  unions  and 
in  Qreat  Britain  as  societies.  Thus,  one  who  does  not 
belong  to  tbem  is  a  non-union  or  non-society  roan.  Such 
men  sometin^  speak  of  their  places  of  work  as  "  free" 


offices,  as  any  one  Is  free  to  work  in  them.  2.  In  Eng- 
lish dally  newspapers,  the  foreman,  who  in  book  otfices 
is  known  as  the  overseer. 

Printer's  DevlL— A  term  often  applied  to  the  Jnn- 
ior  apprentice  in  a  printing-office.    See  Dbvtl. 

Printer's  Joiner. — One  who  makes  cases,  stands, 
reglet,  furniture,  &c.,  for  printers. 

Printer's  ROMn.— A  perfect  ream  of  616  sheets.— 

Printers'  Marks.— In  olden  times  many  printeis 
had  their  own  particular  emblems,  and  were  identified 
by  these  marlcs.  The  subject  is  very  interesting ;  but  Is 
too  long  to  be  entered  into  fully  in  a  concise  work  like 
this.    See  DencBB,  Pbentbbs'. 

Prlnterr. — A  term  applied  to  a  printing-office. 

Printing. — The  art  of  impressing  types,  covered 
with  ink,  upon  paper  or  other  smooth  substances.  This 
definition  really  belongs  to  letter-press  printing,  other 
kinds  of  printing  modifying  It  considerably.  It  ia.  how- 
ever, impossible  to  construct  an  explanation  which  shall 
embrace  all  that  It  should  embody  and  no  more  than  it 
ought,  as  stamping  in  clay  and  impressions  in  metal  with 
steel  dies  arc  not  printing,  although  tbey  are  impressions. 
Printing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Typo- 
graphic printing  with  type,  wood -engravings  and  elec- 
trotypes depencu  upon  the  fact  that  the  lines  printed  are 
raised  lines ;  that  upon  them  Ink  is  deposited,  and  that 
pressure  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  from  above  removes  moat 
of  the  Ink  and  deposits  it  upon  the  paper.  Incised  print- 
ing, generally  known  as  copperplate  or  steel-plate  print- 
ing, M  where  furrows  or  scratehes  arc  made  upon  the 
face  of  a  plate  of  polished  metal.  Into  these  Ink  is  de- 
posited, the  part  which  is  left  during  inking  upon  the 


forces  it  Into  all  of  the  furrows,  and  the  result  is 
sharp  and  clean  impression.  The  tbinl  kind  of  printing 
is  the  chemical  or  lithographic.  Upon  the  aurface  of  the 
Stone  rests  a  drawing  made  with  greasy  ink.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  atone  IS  moistened  with  water.  The  ink 
used  for  each  impression  adheres  to  the  greasy  drawing, 
but  is  rolled  by  the 


When  the  preas- 
uns  is  applied  the  ink 
leaves  the  atone  and  ad- 
heres to  the  paper.  LiTn- 
OGRAPHY  Is  fully  treated 


description  of  letter-press 
printing,  everr  topic  be- 
ing more  fully  dwelt 
upon  elsewhere. 

The  Asayrians  attained 
to  a  species  of  prinUng 
somewhat  similar  to  the 
blind-tooling  of  a  book- 
binder. Letters,  pictures 
and  arbitrary  signs  were 
impressed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  soft  clay  which 
was  afterwards  baked. 
They  were  skillful  in  this 
art,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  tablets  and 
cylinders  with  neatness 
and  permanence.  The 
Egyptians  used  stamps 
for   like    purposes.     In 

China  printing  from  raised  surfaces  was  invented  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  before  Qutenberg  or  the  al- 
leged Koster  were  In  existence  the  Chinese  art  had  been 
introduced  into  Japan.  The  desite  of  the  multitude  to 
have  an  innocent  amusement  led  to  the  stenciling  and 
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printing  of  playing-cards  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  rehgious  primers  and  children's  books 
were  multiplied  by  the  same  agencies.  The  invention 
of  printer's  ink  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
paper  could  be  obtained  in  the  fifteenth  century  only 
needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the  invention  of  movable 
metal  types.  This  was  accomplished  some  time  between 
1440  and  1450,  and  printed  impressions  from  the  types 
thus  made  are  still  in  existence  and  are  much  sought  lor, 
their  dates  being  at  various  times  since  1450.  The  work 
was  rude ;  in  many  examples  it  was  badly  executed. 
After  1462  printing  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Italy  was  for  many  years  the  chi6f  seat  of 
productive  industry  in  this  line,  Germany  being  second 
and  France  tliird;  but  within  a  hundred  years  the  art 
was  known  everywhere  in  Europe.    At  first  the  press 
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was  no  more  than  the  ordinary  wine-press ;  but  very  soon, 
or  possibly  almost  at  once,  a  movable  bed  was  adopted, 
together  with  a  frisket.  No  change  was  adopted  for 
many  years,  when  Willem  Blaew,  a  map-maker  of  Am- 
sterdam, made  a  number  of  improvements.  This  re- 
mained the  standard  for  presses  until  1802,  when  Lord 
Stanhope  introduced  iron  instead  of  wood  as  a  material, 
and  made  many  other  changes.  Later  improved  forms 
were  brought  forward,  including  the  Clymcr,  Washing- 
ton and  Smith  presses  in  America,  and  the  Albion  in 
England,  which  have  maintained  their  hold  until  the 
present  time  on  much  work,  but  which  have  been  super- 
seded to  a  large  extent  by  machine-presses.  Improve- 
ment in  type-founding  began  very  early.  The  original 
sizes  were  large  ones,  out  printing  had  not  been  carried 
on  very  long  before  long  primer  and  brevier  ceased  to  be 
the  smallest  sizes  of  type,  and  nonpareil  was  introduced. 
Type  was  originally  cast  by  the  printers  themselves,  and 
if  a  sort  was  missing  or  aeflcient  new  letters  could  be 
cast  at  once,  while  redundant  sorts  supplied  the  metal 
if  nothing  else  was  at  hand.  Italic  and  small  capitals 
were  soon  added,  and  characters  were  cut  for  Greek, 
Syriac,  Coptic  and  many  other  languages  which  used 
neither  the  Roman  nor  the  Fraktur  letters.  With  the 
increase  of  the  art  and  the  greater  size  of  the  establish- 
ments the  trade  became  subdivided,  and  improvements 
were  introduced  into  each  department.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  most  of  the  rules  under  which  Eng- 
lish  ana  American  printers  work,  in  regard  to  style  and 
form,  had  been  evolved  and  were  in  use  in  England. 
Paper,  the  prime  necessity  of  the  calling,  was  laiown 
several  centuries  before  it  was  necessary  to  employ  it  in 

grin  ting,  but  it  was  very  coarse  and  imperfect  in  texture, 
iaskerville,  a  printer  of  Birmingham,  who  had  been  in 
earlier  life  a  japanner,  introduaS  the  plan  of  hot  press- 
ing the  sheets.  Cold  pressing  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  previously.  By  hot  pressing  much  gloss 
could  be  given  to  the  surface.  The  first  great  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  in  1774,  when 
chlorine  was  discovered,  making  it  possible  to  manufact- 
ure white  paper  from  rags  which  were  not  white.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Fourdrinier  machine 
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came  into  operation,  by  which  the  process  of  paper-mak- 
ing was  immensely  accelerated.  Larger  sheets  could  be 
made,  and  prices  of  the  finished  product  were  far  less 
than  before.  Successive  improvements  have  carried  this 
machine  to  a  very  high  stage  of  perfection. 

Not  far  from  the  year  iSX)  ink,  another  necessity  for 
the  printer,  was  first  made  with  boiled  linseed-oil  or  some 
equivalent  material  mixed  with  a  pigment.  All  inks  be- 
fore that  day  were  admixtures  of  a  pi^ent  with  wat<^r. 
Other  substances,  such  as  vinegar,  might  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  they  were  only  secondary  to  the  water  and 
coloring  matter.  The  first  ink  was  macfe  with  much  care, 
but  it  afterwards  deteriorated,  and  in  most  countries  the 
period  between  1710  and  1840  showed  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Modem  improvements  have  changed  the  kind 
of  product,  that  now  used  being  much  more  easily  han- 
dled, better  mixed  and  drying  more  quick- 
ly. Very  few  improvements  were  discov- 
ered in  any  of  the  arts  of  the  bookmaker 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre«?nt 
century.  At  that  time  every  European 
country  and  all  parts  of  the  United  8t;itcs 
had  printing-presses  in  operation ;  but 
there  were  few  elsewhere.  Since  1800, 
however,  every  department  has  changed 
its  procedures.  The  art  has  become  pop- 
ularized ;  its  processes  have  been  cjuick- 
cned,  and  the  audiences  to  which  it  ap- 
peals have  been  greatly  enlarged.  The 
earliest  books  were  those  on  theology,  law 
and  medicine.  A  hundred  yeara  elapsed 
before  popular  works  were  common. 
Newspapers  began  later.  Originally  they 
contained  very  little  matter  of  interest; 
but  the  Napoleonic  wara  resulted  in  a  gretit  change  in 
those  of  France  and  England.  Journals  likewise  became 
more  numerous  elsewhere.  When  the  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  were  available  swifter  and 
stronger  presses  were  required.  The  latter  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  employment  of  iron  as  the  material  for 
construction ;  but  celerity  demanded  an  entirely  new  con- 
struction. This  was  given  by  K5nig,  an  ingenious  Ger- 
man, who  in  1814  printed  .the  London  Times  on  a  press 
of  his  contrivance.  Other  engineera  attacked  the  same 
problem,  and  in  ten  yeara  a  great  variety  of  flat-bed  cyl- 
inder presses  had  been  invented.  In  1^8  they  were  in- 
troduced into  Germany,  and  shortly  after  into  France.  In 
America  flat-bed  presses  effecting  an  impression  similar 
to  the  hand-press  were  in  use  in  Boston  and  New  York  as 
eariy  as  1823 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1825  or  1826  that  a  cyl- 
inder press  was  employed  on  this  side  of  the  water.  At 
about  the  same  time  rollers  made  of  a  composition  of  glue 
and  molasses  were  substituted  for  the  balls  which  had 
been  employed  for  the  four  previous  centuries.  Roads, 
which  until  1800  hjid  been  in  a  terrible  condition  in  all  Eu- 
ropean countries  except  France,  began  to  be  constructed 
much  better  everywhere ;  steamboats  were  in  use  after 
1807.  and  railroads  came  twenty  years  later.    These  im- 

grovements  placed  the  rural  population  of  each  country 
I  close  connection  with  its  cities  and  enabled  publishers 
to  deliver  their  books  and  newspapers  with  ease.  News- 
papere  increased  very  rapidly.  In  1800  there  were  prob- 
ably not  a  thousand  diirerent  journals  published  in  the 
whole  world ;  it  is  believed  that  there  are  now  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  The  close  competition  between  printers 
and  publishere  compelled  each  to  make  every  effort  to 
increase  the  quality  of  the  out-turn  at  a  given  price,  or 
to  increase  the  production  at  a  lower  price.  Printers 
had  larger  establishments,  and  their  trade  became  sub- 
divided. It  was  common  seventy  yeara  ago  to  find  ex- 
pert pressmen  who  were  at  the  same  time  expert  com- 
positors ;  now  no  one  professes  to  be  equally  skillful  in 
each  department,  and  most  men  only  know  one  of  them. 
Even  these  classes  are  subdivided.  Compositore  are  job- 
bera,  news  hands  and  book  hands.  Many  have  never 
worked  iu  more  tlian  one  line.     The  art  of  lithography 
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began  in  Germany  about  one  hundred  yean  ago,  and  has 
made  great  strides  since  1825.  I^etter-press  printers  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  very  much  work  can  be  better  done 
by  this  process  than  by  their  own.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  machinery  was  invented  which  would 
enable  the  lithographer  to  execute  his  presswork  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  rate,  and  since  that  time  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  competition  with  type-printers.  In 
poster  portraits,  for  instance,  lithography  has  a  monop- 
oly. The  colors  which  are  used  by  it  vary  from  seven  to 
fifteen  on  ordinary  work,  but  double  and  even  triple  this 
on  some  occasions.  A  great  change  has  been  visible  this 
century  in  copperplate  printing.  Copper  itself  is  rarely 
used,  steel  bemg  substituted.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  almost  all  engravings  of  merit  were  made  by 
this  method ;  but  the  bloclu  of  Bewick  sliowed  that 
many  engravings  could  be  executed  as  well  upon  wood 
as  upon  copper,  and  the  improvements  in  presses,  en- 
abling larj^r  and  more  delicately  executed  work  to  be 
printed  without  crushing  or  slurring,  have  brought  for- 
ward what  is  really  a  new  art.  The  prints  taken  from 
them  have  a  softness,  clearness  and  delicacy  previously 
unequaled,  together  with  great  strength  and  power. 
Copper  and  steel  engraving  have  been  comparatively 
neglected,  except  in  oank-notes  and  similar  evidences 
of  indebtedness.  Here  the  utmost  care  is  displayed  in 
engraving  and  printing.  Portraits  as  well  as  maps  are 
frequently  made  on  copper  or  steel ;  but  there  is  little 
general  commercial  use  (ot  the  art  in  America,  and  com- 
paratively little  elsewhere.  Most  printing  of  copper- 
plate work  is  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  aone 
three  centuries  ago,  processes  being  the  same.  A  new 
art  which  enters  largely  into  printing  of  the  present  day, 
and  which  has  very  seriously  interfered  with  wood-en- 
graving, is  process  engraving.  In  this  the  action  of  light 
reproduces  the  lines  of  a  drawing  or  the  closest  details 
of  a  photograph.  It  is  very  much  cheaper  than  any  of 
the  other  reproductive  arts,  and  gives  every  part  with 
the  closest  accuracy.  This  method  was  unknown  in 
1863 ;  it  began  to  be  considerably  used  twenty  years  ago, 
but  is  now  everywhere  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  print- 
ing. Many  processes  and  varieties  are  known.  Stereo- 
typing, or  a  method  of  bringing  together  types  in  a  solid 
mass,  or  making  a  cast  from  a  page,  has  now  been  known 
for  about  two  hundred  years.  Qted.  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  produced  stereotypes  substantially  as 
they  are  still  made,  although  not  with  the  improved  ap- 
pliances and  methods  now  Known ;  but  the  opposition  of 
workmen  and  the  covert  antagonism  of  employers  ren- 
dered his  labors  nu^tory.  About  1800  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  had  spent  considerable  money  in  attempting  to  solve 
anew  the  problem,  began  making  plates.  His  method 
supersedea  that  of  Didot  in  France,  and  was  introduced 
into  Germany  before  1820.  It  was  a  great  step  forward. 
It  was  improved  in  America,  but  the  plaster  process  has 
since  been  entirely  superseded  by  electrotyping.  Paper 
somewhat  like  a  pulp  was  introduced  as  a  material  for 
a  matrix  on  the  newspapers  of  Ijondon  and  New  York 
about  1860.  It  possessed  the  quality  of  bending  without 
breaking.  It  could  therefore  oe  taken  from  a  nat  form, 
curved  as  it  should  be,  and  then  have  the  metal  poured 
upon  it,  producing  a  cylindrical  plate.  This  is  indis- 
pensable in  printing  daily  newspapers.  Electrotyping 
has  been  in  use  on  some  objects  for  more  than  seventy 
years,  but  experiments  were  made  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  with  it  in  relation  to  type.  In  1842  a  book  was  print- 
(»d  in  New  York  with  electrotjrped  cuts,  but  the  art  can 
tiardly  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  before  1849  or 
1850.  The  galvanic  process  enables  the  finest  details  to 
be  followed,  and  its  use  for  such  purposes  has  enabled 
it  to  drive  its  sister  art  completely  out.  No  printing- 
office  requires  two  different  sets  of  apparatus  producing 
on  general  work  substantially  the  same  result. 

The  great  cheapening  of  paper  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Amenca  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago  not 
only  accelerated  the  newspaper  press,  but  gave  a  great 


impulse  to  book  publishing.  Many  more  books  were 
printed,  and  men  who  did  nothing  except  write  them, 
although  not  of  commanding  genius,  became  common. 
Schools  were  established  everywhere  in  America,  and 
many  more  were  instituted  in  England.  '*  The  school- 
master was  abroad,"  and  his  pupils  required  knowledge. 
This  they  were  afforded  by  Brougham,  Lardner,  Knight 
and  others.  The  machine-press  was  used  on  these  works, 
and  the  opportune  discovery  that  cloth  stretched  over 
pasteboara  made  a  covering  good  enough  for  ordinary 
books  reduced  the  cost  of  bmding  to  one-third.  Edi- 
tion binderies  became  common.  The  publisher  no  longer 
relied  upon  wealthy  or  aristocratic  families  as  his  sole 
purchasers,  but  his  books  were  sold  everywhere.  They 
were  made  more  attractive  by  wood-cuts,  and  the  cost  of 
recomposition  was  done  away  with  by  the  use  of  stereo- 
typing. Another  form  in  which  publuliing  is  differently 
conducted  from  that  which  existed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century  is  in  the  preparation  of  polygraphs  or  of  en- 
cyclopedias and  dictionaries.  These  were  infrequent 
during  the  rei^  of  Gkorge  IH. ;  they  are  now  numerous. 
The  subscription-book  t^de  has  become  large  and  so  has 
the  production  of  magazines. 

Of  all  the  influences,  however,  which  have  increased 
the  demand  for  the  printing  art  the  greatest  is  the  mul- 
tiplication of  newspapers.  It  was  to  aid  the  London 
Times  in  getting  out  its  edition  quickly  that  the  first 
successful  power-press  was  made,  and  it  was  by  news- 
papers that  demands  were  made  for  a  still  quicker  press 
and  for  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  In  thuB  the 
newspaper  just  mentioned  took  a  very  important  and 
honorable  part.  Its  enterprise  and  its  ^reat  wealth  gave 
it  means  to  conduct  experiments,  and  it  was  in  its  office 
that  many  improvements  were  first  introduced.  In  some, 
as  in  rotary  presses,  it  happened  by  circumstances  to  be 
second ,  altnough  endeav ormg  to  be  first.  The  successive 
improvements  on  newspapers  were  the  perf ecting-press, 
the  two-feeder,  the  four-feeder,  the  type-revolving  rotary 
and  the  web  press,  the  latter  having  been  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  stereotyped  cylinders.  No  daily  paper  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  probably  printed  more  than 
two  thousand  copies  a  day ;  one  in  Firance  now  much  ex- 
ceeds half  a  million,  and  a  large  and  amply  filled  one  in 
London  passes  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  sales  and  the  advertisements  has 
permitted  the  employment  of  experts  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  appliances,  and  has  much  stimulated  invention.  A 
problem  with  which  American  newspapers  are  now  en- 
gaged is  the  production  of  engravings  in  several  colors 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  copies  an  hour. 
Such  printing  has  already  been  done,  but  without  good 
results  artistically.  One  effect  of  the  growth  of  news- 
papers has  been  that  a  new  occupation  has  been  created 
in  connection  with  it — that  of  writing  every  day  for  im- 
mediate publication.  Many  of  those  persons  who  do 
this  also  devote  considerable  time  to  the  preparation  of 
books,  so  that  both  the  book  publishers  and  the  news- 
papers have  now  sufficient  assistants  of  ability  to  meet 
their  needs.  When  Jeffrey  was  conducting  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  seventy-five  years  ago  he  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  finding  writers ;  that  difficulty  no  longer 
exists.  Another  result  of  the  increase  of  printing  in 
newspapers  has  been  the  creation  of  newsdealers  and 
advertising  agents. 

Until  about  1830  very  little  was  known  in  America 
about  what  we  now  term  iob-work,  and  still  less  else- 
where. All  tradesmen's  bills  were  carefully  written  out ; 
business  cards,  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  having  them, 
were  engraved,  and  all  of  the  various  small  work  of  the 
iob  printer  was  unknown.  Punch-cutters  had,  however, 
Degun  engraving  what  is  now  known  as  fancjr  letter,  and 
each  succeeding  decade  saw  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  styles.  When  small  presses  came  into  vogue  an 
easy  method  of  printing  canls  and  circulars  was  avail- 
able, and  about  1852  colored  inks  began  to  be  regularly 
manufacturcKl.    There  thus  grew  up  a  class  of  work  of 
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great  beauty  judged  by  former  standards,  to  execute 
which  only  certain  men  were  available.  With  this  small 
work  were  associated  pamphlets,  circulars  and  reading 
matter  in  the  form  of  books,  but  intended  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  personal  interests.  Originally  all  jobs 
were  executed  in  connection  with  newspapers,  the  owner 
of  the  newspaper  also  conducting  the  job  office ;  but 
when  newspapers  began  to  assume  their  present  great 
proportions  it  was  seen  that  equal  care  could  not  be  ex- 
ercised over  each,  and  that  therefore  the  iob  offices  might 
better  be  parted  with.  In  all  villages  which  have  passed 
bcvoud  a  thousand  inhabitants  there  is  generally  a  job 
office ;  small  cities  have  several,  and  larger  ones  have  at 
least  one  office  to  every  three  thousand  population.  Sev- 
eral of  these  in  the  United  States  employ  m  their  various 
departments  over  five  hundred  hands  each ;  one  emplovs 
nearly  a  thousand.  The  work  is  complex  beyona  de- 
scription, and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  those  who 
supply  them  with  tools,  machinery  or  other  things  to  im- 
prove them  and  give  them  variety.  More  variation  has 
been  made  in  such  articles  within  thirty-five  years  than 
in  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  art. 

One  of  the  improvements  which  have  not  yet  become 
of  much  commercial  importance  is  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  setting  type.  Formerly  every  type  was  labori- 
ously placed  in  the  stick  by  hand.  Now  machines,  oper- 
ated with  keyboards  and  struck  like  pianos,  do  this  labor 
very  much  more  quickly  and  at  veiy  much  less  cost  than 
formerly.  The  first  machine  used  for  any  extent  of  time 
was  the  Mitchel,  which  was  employed  about  1855,  but 
there  has  been  a  continual  succession  ever  since.  The 
letters  are  either  dropped  into  a  channel  or  their  matrices 
are  brought  together  and  a  solid  line  is  cast  from  them. 
Nearly  three  hundred  machines  of  all  kinds  are  now  in 
use  in  America,  and  it  does  not  seem  imreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  soon  exceed  a  thousand.  These  im- 
provements are  not  known  in  the  United  States  alone, 
but  are  foimd  in  all  countries.  A  device  produced  in 
Germany,  which  proves  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  printer, 
will  before  a  great  time  be  in  use  in  Chicago,  in  Mel- 
bourne and  in  Edinburgh. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  of  printing  in  the  United 
States  will  be  given  under  that  head,  and  much  will  be 
found  respecting  its  general  history  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
the  most  marked  feature  of  the  changes  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  the  great  increase  in  importance  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  respect.  Little  printing  was  executed  in  the 
United  States  in  1793 ;  less  probably  than  in  Holland, 
Denmark  or  Bavaria  at  the  same  time.  It  long  ago 
passed  by  all  of  those  countries,  more  printing  being 
now  executed  in  each  of  several  States  of  the  Union  than 
in  either  of  them.  In  its  totality  more  printing  is  done 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany,  France  or  Eng- 
land. More  capital  is  employed ;  more  men  are  given 
work ;  more  sheets  are  pnnted.  Our  great  production 
is  in  four  branches — newspapers,  magazines,  iob  print- 
ing and  school-books.  In  the  first  and  third  of  these  the 
quantity  executed  is  probably  double  that  of  any  other 
land.  In  books  of  special  knowledge  we  are,  however, 
still  far  behind  the  presses  of  England  and  Germany. 

Details  of  various  matters  relating  to  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  art  will  be  found  under  each  of  the 
technical  heads,  but  more  particularly  under  Invention 
OP  Printing  and  Typograpiiy,  the  last  being  intended 
to  contain  any  new  matter  in  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  calling.  For  an  explanation  of  the  way  the  art  is 
now  divided  and  carried  on  see  Printing-Office. 

The  principal  practical  books  of  reference  for  printers 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  business  are  as  follows,  the 
more  important  historical  works  being  indicated  by  a 
star  and  the  practical  ones  by  a  dagger :  *Moxon's  Me- 
chanick  Exercises,  London,  1686;  *Smith's  Printer's 
Grammar,  London,  1755;  *Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
ninth  edition,  article  Typoj^raphy  ;  *Invention  of  Print- 
ing, by  Theodore  L.  DeVmne,  New  York,  1878 ;  *Life 
of  William  Caxton,  by  William  Blades,  London,  1876 ; 
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♦History  of  Printing,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  Worcester,  1810 ; 
Stower's  Printer's  Grammar,  London,  1808;  Adams*s 
Typographia,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1885  till  1860; 
*+TypograpWa,  by  Thomas  Curson  Hansard,  London, 
1825 ;  ♦HistoiT  of  Newspapers,  by  Frederick  Hudson, 
New  York,  1872 ;  *Census  of  ICfeO,  monograph  upon 
newspapers,  by  S.  N.  D.  North ;  fTypographia,  by  J. 
Johnson,  London,  1824 ;  American  Ftmter,  by  Thomas 
MacEellar,    Philadelphia,   various  dates  since   1866; 

1  Printer's  Grammar,  by  Thomas  Lynch,  Cincinnati. 
858 ;  jPractical  Printing,  by  John  Southward,  London. 
1893 ;  fDictionary  of  Printing,  by  John  Savage,  London, 
1842 ;  *t American  Encyclop«edia  of  Printing,  by  J.  Lu- 
ther Ringwalt  and  Jessie  Rmgwalt,  Philadelphia,  1872 ; 
Printers'  Vocabulary,  by  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi,  Lon- 
don, 1888 ;  fPunctuation,  by  Henry  Beadnell,  London, 
1885;  tPunctuation,  by  John  Wilson,  Cambridge,  1871 ; 
fPrinter^s  Price-List,  by  Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  New 
York,  1872 ;  Process  Engraving,  by  W.  T.  Wilkinson, 
London,  1890;  tProcessEngravmg,by  C.Schraubstadt- 
er,  Jr.,  St.  Ix)uis,  1891 ;  fLe  Compositeur,  par  C.  Daupe- 
ley  Gouvemeur,  Paris,  1880 ;  ♦fDictioimaire  Typo-Lith- 
OCTaphique,  par  Henry  J.  Tucker,  Paris,  18^1896 ; 
flllustrirte  Encyklopfidie  der  Graphischen  KOnste, 
von  Alexander  Waldow,  Leipsic,  1884 ;  *Illu8trirte 
Geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  von  Karl  Faulmann, 
Vienna,  1882 ;  fRules  and  Usages  of  the  Trade,  published 
by  the  Typothetse,  New  York.  1898 ;  Printing-Machines 
and  Machme-Printinff,  by  Frederick  J.  F.  Wilson,  Lon- 
don, 1880 ;  f  Handbuch  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  von  J.  H. 
Bachmann,  Weimar,  1876 ;  Manuale  di  Tipografia,  da 
Giulio  Pozzoli,  Milan,  1861 ;  Handbuch  der  Buchdruck- 
erkunst, von  Carl  August  Franke,  Weimar,  1886 ;  Elec- 
trotyping  and  Stereotyping,  by  Frederick  J.  F.  Wilson, 
London,  1881. 

Printing-House. — An  ancient  term  for  a  printing- 
office. 

Printing  in  CoIots. — By  color  a  printer  under- 
stands every  other  hue,  tint  or  pigment  than  black. 
Even  white  to  him  is  a  color.  It  has  long  been  very 
desirable  to  discover  some  method  of  handling  colors  so 
that  they  may  be  printed  without  a  largely  increased 
expense,  thus  diversifying  the  work.  Much  more  fine 
pnnting  would  undoubtedly  be  executed  if  this  difficulty 
could  be  conquered.  The  early  printers  left  a  blank 
space  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  for  initial  letters, 
which  were  afterwards  painted  m  by  some  skillful  hand. 
These  black  and  heavy  pages  were  much  improved  by 
this  practice.  After  a  little  the  letters  were  printed  in 
red  instead  of  being  drawn,  the  form  going  on  the  press 
a  second  time  for  this  purpose.  From  that  time  until 
now  printers  have  occasionally  attempted  printing  a  por- 
tion of  their  work  in  colors ;  out  the  processes  followed 
have  been  very  expensive ;  few  masters  have  charged 
enough  for  their  work,  and  consequently  have  nearly 
always  lost  by  it.  Customers  fail  to  see  why  this  work 
should  be  so  costly,  and  many  offices  decline  to  under- 
take its  production  at  all,  as  it  is  generally  a  thankless 
job. 

Several  causes  have  united  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  love  bright  colors.  Excepting  for  type-work, 
the  colors  are  too  staring,  too  perceptible,  if  compounded 
as  men  generally  mix  two  or  three.  It  is  a  waste  of  ink 
to  cover  the  rollers  and  to  wash  them  off  again ;  the 
fountains  and  the  ink  table  must  be  cleansed,  wasting 
still  more ;  and,  worst  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  work  one 
color  over  another  until  the  first  has  completely  dried, 
as  a  certiiin  portion  will  rub  off.  Few  printers  have  had 
experience  in  this  line,  and  each  time  new  experiments 
have  been  required.  Thus  little  progress  has  been  made 
except  in  houses  doing  little  other  work,  and  these  have 
not  been  profitable  enough  to  demand  much  capital. 

The  easiest  way  to  print  in  colors  is  to  set  up  the  whole 
fonn  and  lay  it  on  the  bed.  Then  raise  the  lines  or  let- 
ters to  be  first  printed  by  underlaying  them  with  thick 
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cardboard  not  thicker  than  a  nonpareil,  the  form  being 
then  locked  up  again.  To  allow  for  the  height  of  the 
type  the  packing  on  the  cylinder  is  partly  cut  away  in 
these  places.  When  the  mat  color  is  printed  take  out 
the  lines  or  letters,  flU  up  the  space  with  quadrats  of  the 
same  size,  and  then  print  it  again  with  the  second  color. 
Another  plan,  after  a  form  is  all  carefully  set  up,  proved 
and  corrected,  is  to  divide  it  into  two,  placing  the  part 
which  is  to  be  printed  in  one  color  in  one  chase  ana  the 
other  color  in  another  chase.  All  of  the  furniture  must 
be  of  metal,  and  the  chases  must  be  perfectly  square  and 
true.  These  forms  are  worked  one  after  the  other,  the 
red  lines  of  the  one  fitting  exactly  into  the  blanks  of 
the  black.  When  more  than  two  forms  are  required,  as 
for  instance  with  three  or  four  colors,  it  is  frequently 
found  expedient  to  make  electrotype  plates,  then  cutting 
away  the  parts  which  are  not  to  be  printed.  One  plate 
is  required  for  each  color.  In  doinff  this  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  electrotypes  are  exacUy  equal  in  size  and 
trimmed  perfectly  square.  The  copper  upon  them  is 
acted  upon  by  some  mineral  inks,  and  tnercfore  it  is  often 
desirable  to  have  the  plate  covered  with  nickel  in  the  bat- 
tery, that  not  suffering  any  change  through  mercurial 
action.  The  difficulty  which  arises  in  having  two  or 
more  forms  is  in  regard  to  register,  as  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  second  form  may  not  strike  in  exactly  the 
proper  place.  This  danger  has,  however,  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  modem  presses,  which  are  very  exact. 

Another  method  of  printing  in  colors  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  rollers  are  divided  into  parts,  each  of  a 
few  inches  in  length,  and  against  each  one  of  them  are 
separate  fountains  containing  a  different  color  of  ink. 
When  printing  begins  the  uxteenth  page  may  be  in 
sepia,  while  the  first,  its  inseparable  companion,  is  in 
blue.  This  work  is  best  done  on  open  forms.  The  roll- 
ers vibrate  as  usual,  or  they  can  be  held  rigidly  in  their 
places.  When  this  plan  can  be  adopted  it  is  the  swiftest 
and  cheanest  of  all  color  work  on  flat-bed  presses. 

Paintea  sheets  are  frequently  seen.  Such  sheets  can 
be  obtained  from  the  paper-manufacturer,  who  has  only 
to  paint  one  of  the  rollers  against  which  the  paper  comes 
after  it  has  reached  nearly  Uie  end  of  the  miui^e.  The 
paint  is  a  soft  water-color  or  dye,  and  is  supplied  to  the 
roller  by  brushes  rotating  in  little  vats  beneath.  The 
same  device  can  be  used  when  the  paper  is  wet  down 
from  the  roll.  It  must  then  be  unwound  and  wound  up 
again,  and  the  charge  of  color  can  be  imparted  at  the 
same  moment. 

Three  great  difficulties  arise  in  keeping  up  the  purity 
of  the  color — the  certainty  of  offset  ana  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  the  effect  of  a  certain  mixing  of 
colors  or  the  superposition  of  one  color  upon  another 
may  be.  The  pigments  are  not  pure  coloring  matter, 
and,  they  are  not  transparent.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
predicated  from  a  stuoy  of  color  abstractly  what  the 
effect  of  the  admixture  of  one  ink  with  another  may  be. 
Red,  blue  and  yellow  when  mixed  togetiier  ought  theo- 
reti(»dly  to  form  a  white ;  in  effect  they  form  a  dull 
brown.  Eaual  quantities  of  black  and  white  do  not 
give  a  black  somewhat  lightened ;  they  form  a  mouse 
color.  Thus  the  results  of  admixture  must  be  taken  as 
shown  in  practice.  Conjointly  with  this  must  be  con- 
sidered the  cost  of  each  ink  and  its  extensibility,  or 
power  of  covering  the  lines  properly.  Some  inks  have 
so  much  weight  that  three  times  as  much  is  required  to 
cover  a  form  as  will  be  necessary  with  another  ink.  Un- 
less, therefore,  there  is  some  great  advantage  in  the  heav- 
ier ink,  the  lighter  one  should  be  used.  The  most  com- 
mon ink  is  a  black,  and  its  quality  is  also  the  finest.  An 
ordinary  black  ink  costing  one  dollar  per  poimd  is  usu- 
ally as  good  as  a  five-dolmr  colored  ink.  White  iuk  is 
also  cheap.  Wherever,  therefore,  black  can  be  used  in 
colored  printing,  or  wherever  white  or  black  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  combination  with  another  color,  it  should 
be  done,  as  the  cost  is  less.  There  arc  two  common 
methods  of  diluting  or  spreading  out  color.    One  is  by 


the  use  of  white  ink  and  the  other  by  that  of  varnish,  or 
printing-ink  without  an  admixture  of  the  pigments.  It 
has  practically  been  found  on  small  work,  where  the 
quantity  is  not  very  great,  that  white  ink  is  preferable. 
The  purpose  is  better  answered. 

Whoever  enters  upon  printing  in  colors  on  small  woik 
as  a  specialty  must  have  a  considerable  variety  of  inks 
from  the  factory.  As  a  rule  they  should  be  fuU-bodied, 
or  having  as  great  an  amoimt  or  pigment  in  them  as  the 
varnish  will  properly  hold  and  admit  of  working  well. 
There  should  be  at  least  a  light  and  dark  green,  a  light 
and  dark  yellow,  a  light  and  dark  blue,  a  bright  rod  and 
a  dark  rea,  a  purple,  an  olive,  an  orange  and  a  gray.  Be- 
sides these  there  must  be  black,  white  and  varnish,  with 
the  various  bronzes,  which  are  glitterinj^  particles  laid 
on  the  varnish  after  the  work  is  printed  instead  of  color- 
ing-matter mixed  into  the  varnish  before  printing.  All 
colors  can  be  procured  from  the  printing-ink  manufact- 
urers if  there  is  time  enough  to  wait,  but  those  who  aspire 
to  be  masters  in  chromauc  typo^phy  should  also  mix 
many  of  their  colors,  and  occasionally  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  Caution  is  necessary  that 
varnishes  incompatible  with  each  other  shall  not  be  thus 

ioined.  The  plan  recommended  by  Earhart  in  his  book 
3  to  take  the  original  inks  by  measure  instead  of  weight, 
determining  the  quantity  in  brass  rings  of  various  dmm- 
ters  like  those  employed  as  borders  around  jobs.  They 
are  laid  on  a  marble  slab,  and  thus  after  measurement 
the  inks  can  easily  be  taken  out  with  a  knife  and  mixed 
with  each  other.  After  determination  of  sizes  the  out- 
side of  the  rings  should  be  marked,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  difficulty  at  a  future  time  in  ascertaining  the  quantity 
which  they  hold.  The  mixing  should  be  very  thorough. 
One  thing  should  continuauy  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
color-printer  who  desires  to  have  his  work  give  him  some 
return  in  money  as  well  as  enhance  his  reputation.  He 
must  keep  down  liie  cost  of  his  inks,  and  he  must  en- 
deavor to  execute  his  work  in  as  few  printings  as  possi- 
ble. A  deep  blue  will  usually  answer  for  the  dark  color 
of  a  job,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  black. 
A  deep  blue  over  a  red  or  a  rose  lake  will  also  give  nearly 
the  effect  of  a  black.  With  two  colors  a  third  can  l>o 
made,  one  being  printed  over  the  other ;  with  three  col- 
ors five  can  be  made,  and  with  five  or  six  a  very  large 
number  indeed.  The  lower  color  partly  shows  through 
and  modifies  the  upper  color,  in  some  cases  very  little 
chajige  beine  effectea,  but  in  others  ver^  much.  When 
the  foundatmn-color  is  very  deep  the  bright  one  super- 
imposed loses  most  of  its  brilliancy ;  but  when  one  bright 
color  is  placed  over  another  which  is  also  bright  the  re- 
sult is  frequently  admirable.  Among  those  double  print- 
ings which  look  the  best  are  yellow  over  red,  yellow  over 
purple,  yellow  over  gray,  blue  over  rose  lake,  orange 
over  blue,  orange  over  gray,  green  over  red,  and  rose 
lake  over  deep  blue.  Those  which  are  not  happy  are 
black  over  yellow,  purple  over  green,  purple  over  yel- 
low, ffreen  over  purple  and  blue  over  yellow.  Red  over 
deep  l)lue  differs  little  from  red  over  black ;  yellow  over 
deep  blue  and  yellow  over  black  are  much  alike,  the  lat- 
ter having  a  green  tint ;  and  blackish  hues  arc  produced 
by  blue  over  red,  deep  blue  over  red,  deep  blue  over  rose 
lake,  and  of  course  tul  the  cases  where  black  is  printed 
over  any  dark  color.  The  most  brilliant  simple  colors 
are  the  reds,  yellows  and  oranges,  the  showiest  com- 
poimds  being  red  over  yellow,  yellow  over  red,  yellow 
over  gray,  orange  over  green,  orange  over  gray,  rose 
lake  over  yellow,  and  gray  over  yellow.  The  greatest 
blackness  is  attained  by  blue  over  black,  the  next  by 
black  over  blue,  then  black  over  black,  and  last  by  black 
over  dark  red.  Peculiar  colors  well  worth  a  trial  may  be 
found  in  red  over  green,  red  over  gray,  red  over  blue, 
red  over  deep  blue,  red  over  black,  yellow  over  red,  yel- 
low over  purple,  yellow  over  gray,  yellow  over  blue, 
yellow  over  deep  blue,  yellow  over  black,  blue  over  red, 
blue  over  rose  lake,  orange  over  blue,  orange  over  green, 
onmge  over  gray,  green  over  red,  green  over  gray,  pur- 
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pie  over  gmy,  deep  blue  over  rose  lake,  rose  lake  over 
green,  rose  lake  over  gniy,  rose  lake  over  blue  or  deep 
blue,  rose  lake  over  black,  gray  over  red  and  gray  over 
yellow;  medium  green  over  scarlet,  deep  orange  over 
dark  green,  lemon  yellow  over  magenta,  mediimi  green 
over  magenta,  deep  orange  over  ultramarine,  magenta 
over  lemon  yellow,  violet  over  lemon  yellow,  lemon  yel- 
low over  violet,  scarlet  over  medium  green,  deep  orange 
over  medium  green  and  medium  green  over  deep  orange. 
These  colors  can  be  much  altered  and  toned  down  bv 
having  one  of  the  two  blocks  or  letters  in  tint  lines.  If 
these  lines  are  very  close  together  the  color  will  be  much 
unlike  what  it  will  be  if  they  are  far  apart. 

By  the  admixture  of  colors  an  endless  variety  can  be 
made.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  mixtures  arc  with  white 
and  black.  A  common  method  is  to  print  a  bright  color 
in  a  central  line ;  the  same  color  mixed  with  considerable 
white  is  used  for  a  background  or  for  a  border,  and  the 
same  mixed  with  a  great  deal  more  white  is  used  in  the 
least  important  parts.  The  effect  is  frequently  very 
happy.  A  mixture  of  black  alone  with  any  other  color 
is  usually  speaking  inadvisable ;  but  black  and  white  are 
mixed  with  red,  yellow  or  blue  occasionally  with  much 
success.  Black  is  frequently  relieved  with  a  little  red  or 
blue,  thus  constituting  the  so-called  art-blacks ;  but  the 
farther  the  result  is  removed  from  a  true  black  or  a  bhick 
inclining  to  blue  the  less  becomes  its  legibility.  As  a 
rule  only  the  tint  used  for  the  main  part  of  a  large  form 
is  in  these  modified  blacks ;  most  combinations  in  small 
quantities  are  made  with  oUier  colors.  In  Earhart's  dia- 
grams many  very  effective  colors  are  shown,  some  of 
which  are  unusual.  No  name  can  be  given  to  most  of 
them,  as  they  do  not  bear  close  resemblance  to  any  nat- 
ural object  which  has  a  well-known  color.  They  are 
abundant,  however,  in  cinnamons,  olives,  dark  greens, 
chocolates,  and  all  of  the  middle  tints.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  shows  that  the  original  colors  are  frequentr 
ly  not  compounded  as  would  be  imagined.  For  instance, 
admixtures  of  black  and  yellow  often  have  a  greenish 
tinge,  thus  proving  that  there  must  have  been  a  portion 
of  blue  in  the  black.  It  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  the 
printer  of  the  ingredients  first  used  which  frequently 
baffles  him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  certain  effect.  A  con- 
venient method  of  experimenting  in  colored  inks  is  to 
take  red,  yellow  and  blue  of  about  the  same  grade  and 
mix  them  according  to  proportions.  Many  customers 
will  not  object  to  having  an  order  executed  in  a  tint  if 
not  too  bright,  and  some  of  these  combinations  can  be 
tried  on  very  ornate  work.  They  can  be  mixed,  for  ex- 
ample, as  follows,  the  colors  being  abbreviated  and  the 
quantities  denoted  by  figures :  Y  1,  B  1 ;  Y  1,  B  1,  R 1 ; 
Y4,  B  1 ;  Y8,  B  2,  Rl ;  R8,  B 1 ;  Y  2,  B 16,  R6.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  these  changes  would  run 
into  the  thousands,  and  if  green,  orange  and  purple  were 
added  no  connputation  could  be  made  as  to  the  total  per- 
mutations. The  printer  who  is  experimenting  in  this 
matter  needs  to  keep  a  note-book  and  to  mark  in  it  both 
the  successful  and  unsuccessful  effects,  with  a  little  of  the 
printing,  if  possible. 

One  form  of  color-printing  now  popular  is  the  mono- 
chrome. Engravings  frequently  have  an  added  beauty 
lent  to  them  by  this  method.  Blue,  burnt  umber  and 
sepia  have  been  much  used  for  this  purpose.  Engrav- 
ings have  also  been  printed  in  two  colors,  neither  adher- 
ing to  nature,  but  with  happy  effects. 

Clearness  and  brilliancy  are  imparted  to  color-printing 
by  a  second  presswork  exactly  over  the  lines  of  the  first. 
As  in  a  house  three  coats  of  paint  are  l)etter  than  two, 
so  two  impressions  give  a  better  color  than  one  to  the 
printed  sheet.  In  many  cases  where  this  should  be 
thought  desirable  a  cheap  color  may  be  used  for  the  first 
impression.  There  is  a  peculiar  richness  to  double  im- 
pressions not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Weak  colors  par- 
ticularly, such  as  yellow,  are  improved.  The  finest  bhick 
is  made  by  printing  blue  over  black.  Many  bronzes  have 
a  new  tinge  added  to  them  by  subsequent  presswork. 
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Recent  researches  into  the  principle  of  color  have  in- 
duced a  number  of  photographers  and  printers  to  hope 
that  they  can  print  direct  m>m  process  plates  which  have 
not  been  manipulated  with  the  chisel,  and  that  in  four  or 
five  printings,  possibly  in  three,  all  colors  and  tints  can 
be  represented.  This  theory  is  very  different  from  the 
one  now  prevailing  in  color-printing.  It  demands  in  the 
first  place  transparent  inks  which  shall  give  the  same 
effect  when  one  is  laid  over  another  as  when  the  two  are 
mixed.  At  present  yellow  over  black  produces  one  tint, 
black  over  yellow  another  tint,  and  the  mixture  still  an- 
other. The  colors  really  should  be  so  transparent  that 
there  can  be  no  appreciable  difference  between  them. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  a  method  of  modifying  the  plate 
so  that  an  orange  which  is  chiefly  red  can  be  shown  as 
well  as  an  orange  which  is  midway  between  red  and  yel- 
low. Otherwise  there  will  be,  out  of  the  three  original 
colors,  only  eight  in  all,  the  red,  yellow  and  green  &ing 
supplemented  by  the  orange,  green  and  purple,  and  all 
of  them  by  the  grayish  brown  which  is  the  result  of  tlie 
combination  of  me  whole.  These  two  objects  are  accom- 
plished by  photographing  an  object  three,  four,  five  or 
as  many  times  as  it  may  be  desirable  in  succession,  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  negative  there  being  colored 
glasses  which  will  stop  out  some  of  the  rays.  One  kind 
of  glass  stops  out  all  rays  except  the  red,  another  kind 
transmits  only  the  blue,  and  another  kind  the  yellow. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  pick  out  these  colored  beams  better 
than  the  artist  possibly  can,  showing  the  most  insignifi- 
cant proportions  of  one  hidden  in  another  and  predom- 
inating color.  Three  plates  are  made.  When  the  first  is 
f)rint^  all  of  the  red  appears ;  the  second  shows  the  yel- 
ow,  and  the  third  the  blue.  When  these  are  complete 
all  of  the  colors  are  there  as  in  nature.  Such  is  the 
theory,  and  to  make  this  theory  practice  much  ingenuity 
has  been  shown.  The  process,  it  is  understood,  origi- 
nated in  France,  but  several  firms  are  now  engaged  in  per- 
fecting it  in  America.  The  difficulty  of  turning  masses 
of  color  without  sharp  outlines  or  figures  into  lines,  as  is 
necessary  for  reproduction  on  the  press,  is  something  felt 
in  all  process  work ;  but  the  ordinary  limit  of  fineness 
in  plates  is  about  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of 
an  inch.  Should  lines  of  the  same  thickness  be  used  in 
color-work  it  would  be  difficult  to  cause  them  to  be  faint 
enough  where  the  proportion  of  one  color  was  small,  and 
numerous  enough  where  the  proportion  was  great.  It 
would  be  hard  to  grade  their  relative  proportions.  Yet 
this  is  necessary  if  a  close  resemblance  to  the  original  is 
demanded.  The  second  color  will  always  obscure  the 
first,  and  the  compound  of  all  colors  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  white.  At  present,  therefore,  each  plate  must 
be  doctored.  Here  parts  must  be  toned  down,  and  there 
lines  and  masses  must  be  strengthened.  To  how  great 
an  extent  this  will  be  required  depends  upon  each  sub- 
ject. After  the  plates  are  finished  and  the  colors  ex- 
perimentally printed,  a  few  copies  being  completed,  an 
experienceci  artist  must  be  called  in  to  subdue  or  height- 
en the  negatives  or  plates.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
cheaper  and  better  plan  than  that  now  followed,  out  it 
requires  very  ingenious  manipulation  and  a  high  artistic 
sense.  It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  some  of  the  work 
executed  in  this  manner  in  three  printings  has  been  ex- 
amined by  printing  experts  of  New  York.  They  declare 
that  they  think  the  general  appearance  coula  not  be 
equaled  under  less  than  seven  or  eight  printings  by  the 
present  method,  and  that  the  reproduction  is  very  pleas- 
mg  and  natural. 

The  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  color-printer 
labors  is  offset.  lie  avoids  this  at  present  by  allowing 
his  sheets  to  dry  from  one  to  six  days,  whicn  prevents 
him  from  taking  hurried  jobs.  A  certain  proportion  of 
ink  will  leave  the  sheet  upon  which  it  is  printed  and  at- 
tach itself  to  whatever  touches  its  surface,  whether  it  is 
the  linger,  tlie  fly,  the  metal  portion  of  the  machine,  the 
offset  sheet  or  the  sheet  printed  immediately  before  or 
after  it.     Black  ink  dries  tolerably  well  in  a  day,  but  in 
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many  cases  this  is  only  a  superficial  drying.  Underneath 
the  surface  the  ink  has  not  solidified.  If,  uerefore,  at  the 
end  of  that  day  this  sheet  passes  through  the  press  again, 
and  a  portion  of  the  ink  from  the  second  presswork  covers 
a  part  of  the  printed  surface  received  from  the  first  press- 
work,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  ink  will  more  or  less 
liquefy  the  crust.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  second  print- 
ing being  dr^  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  probable  that  it 
wul  take  twice  that  time.  This  tendency  to  liquefaction 
of  the  lower  strata  happens  with  each  new  impression 
and  hinders  the  last  from  dr^g.  Not  only  does  the  first 
printed  ink  get  soft  and  mix  with  that  from  the  second 
printing,  but  it  is  torn  away  and  deposited  upon  the 
roller,  Uius  deteriorating  all  of  the  color  afterwurds  laid 
upon  the  types.  The  more  rapidly  this  is  done  the  greater 
the  danger.  A  number  of  methods  for  coimteracting  this 
injury  are  known.  Chalk  or  oowdered  magnesia  upon 
the  surface  will  prevent  the  onsetting,  imless  xmder  con- 
siderable pressure ;  but  the  hues  are  dulled.  Inks  arc  now 
made  which  dry  very  quickly,  the  oxidization  proceeding 
very  fast ;  but  in  none  do  they  take  less  than  six  hours 
to  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Passing 
through  hot  rolls,  after  the  manner  of  Gill's  hot-rolling 
machine,  dries  the  ink  very  rapidly,  but  the  paj^r  wrin- 
kles somewhat.  All  methods  of  artificial  orying  with 
heat  are  subject  to  this  objection.  The  plan  of  usinp  a 
composition  roller  to  take  off  extra  ink  and  that  of  using 
offset  sheets  are  spoken  of  before.  There  remains,  then, 
only  the  plan  of  mixing  the  ink  with  something  which 
has  no  offsetting  quality,  but  adheres  better  to  itself 
than  to  any  other  thing.  It  also  generally  gives  a  gloss. 
Which  of  these  plans  shall  be  adopted  depends  upon  the 
pressman  or  upon  him  who  directs  the  pressman.  All 
of  the  methods  are  imperfect. 

Of  late  the  proprietors  of  dailj  papers  have  attempted 
to  print  advertisements  or  portions  of  their  issues  in  col- 
ors. In  some  respects  the  conditions  have  been  unfavor- 
able. The  best  blues,  yellows  and  rods  could  not  be  em- 
ployed, as  they  were  too  costly  and  hung  to  tlic  paper 
with  too  great  a  tenacitj^ ;  but  of  the  register  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  In  printing  a  daily  newspaper  the  web 
runs  over  one  typ^e-cjrlinder  under  the  impression-cylin- 
der, the  former  being  inked  by  rollers  whicn  touch  it  con- 
tinually. After  the  paper  has  passed  between  them  it  is 
cut  off,  pasted  and  folued ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  same  web  from  proceeding  from  a  cylinder 
printing  black  to  another  printing  red,  a  third  blue  and 
a  fourth  j^ellow.  Could  the  off£t  be  avoided  a  dozen 
cylinders  in  succession  might  be  employed  in  this  way, 
thus  finishing  a  picture  at  once  in  many  tints.  The  first 
type-cylinder  is  in  black.  Out  of  it  arc  cut  by  the  chisel 
the  parts  which  are  not  to  be  printed.  The  next  type- 
cylinder  has  nothing  upon  it  except  the  few  lines  which 
are  to  be  printed  in  the  succeeding  color,  and  the  third 
cylinder  hsA  still  other  words  or  portions  of  the  design, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  form  being  blank.  The  method 
of  preventing  offsets  at  present  practiced  is  to  use  an  ink 
with  very  little  oil  in  it,  practically  a  water-color. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  articles  in  tlds  Dictionary 
upon  Color  and  Printing  Ink,  and  to  the  diagram  in 
the  former.  The  most  valuable  book  on  the  subject  is 
Earhart's  Color-Printer,  which  is  full  of  knowledge,  and 
stiows  how  desired  effects  can  best  be  accomplished. 

Printing-ink. — The  substance  used  to  render  legi- 
ble and  permanent  the  impression  made  by  type  upon 
paper.  It  is  of  many  colors  and  many-  grades.  It  bears 
little  resemblance  to  other  inks,  as  wnting-ink  sinks  into 
paper  and  dries  there.  Printing-ink,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  like  a  paint.  It  lies  chiefly  on  the  surface,  dries 
slowly  and  forms  a  hard  and  unalterable  solid  upon  the 
top.  It  has  peculiar  qualities.  It  must  change  from 
the  soft  adhesive  form  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  type 
to  become  perfectly  hard  and  dry  after  it  has  been  de- 
posited on  or  transferred  to  the  paper.  This  change  of 
condition  must  have  a  certain  rate  of  progress  and  to 
some  extent  be  under  control.    When  manufactured 


some  time  generally  elapses  before  the  product  is  used, 
and  during  this  penod  it  should  not  alter  in  the  smallest 
degree,  m  fact  when  the  air  is  excluded  from  it  it 
should  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  During  its  appli- 
cation to  the  type  its  soudification  should  be  as  slow  as 
possible.  The  change  of  state  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  the  deposition  of  consolidated  matter  in  the 
mk,  as  this  impedes  the  pressman  and  proves  a  loss  to 
the  printer.  Printing-ink  should,  moreover,  have  an  ole- 
aginous character ;  it  ought  to  be  very  glossy  and  per- 
fectly free  from  any  granular  appearance.  If  on  the  ex- 
traction of  a  small  portion  from  a  mass  it  leaves  only  a 
short  thread  suspended  it  is  considered  good.  The  best 
test  of  its  consistency  is  the  adhesion  which  it  diows 
upon  pressing  the  finger  against  a  quantity  of  it.  Hav- 
ing been  applied,  its  action  must  be  confined  to  a  very 
slight  penetration  into  the  paper—Just  sufiScient  to  pre- 
vent its  detachment  without  materially  injuring  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter.  It  likewise  ought  to  dry  m  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 

Printing-ink  is  composed  of  two  different  substances, 
one  an  oil  or  gum  and  the  other  a  coloring  matter.  Of 
the  latter  any  kind  which  can  be  ground  or  triturated 
may  be  used  *,  but  the  pigment  is  of  a  higher  character 
than  that  used  b}'  painters,  and  it  must  be  better  ground 
and  better  prepared.  The  material  for  black  inks  is  usu- 
ally obtained  by  the  combustion  of  tar,  naphtha,  rosin  or 
other  substances  which  yield  much  smoke.  In  America 
the  principal  coloring  matter  used  in  ordinary  inks  is 
gasblack,  the  gas  being  burned  out  at  the  gas- wells  and 
the  soot  gathered.  It  is  very  light.  A  barrel  contains 
only  fifteen  pounds,  and  if  packed  by  hydraulic  pressure 
it  weighs  no  more  than  fifty  poimds.  It  has  no  particu- 
lar grain,  breaks  easily  in  the  fingers,  and  is  of  a  dull, 
grayish  black.  The  quality  of  the  ink  very  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  lampblack  or  carbon-black 
obtained.  Several  different  degrees  of  fineness  can  be 
made  from  the  same  combustion.  Whatever  substance 
is  used  bums  with  considerable  smoke,  and  the  soot 
made  is  either  carried  off  into  the  air  or  deposited  in  the 
sides  of  the  chimney  or  smoke  conductor.  No  fire  can 
exist  without  the  consumption  of  much  carbon  and  the 
introduction  of  much  atmospheric  air.  The  current  must 
be  continually  in  motion  at  the  discharging  end  of  the 
chimney.  Consequently  all  of  the  fine  particles  which 
are  thus  carried  away  are  lost  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
particles  which  are  deposited  at  the  sides  of  the  flue  on 
shelves  or  in  pockets  are  saved  ;  the  heaviest  and  coars- 
est are  first  dropped,  as  the  current  of  air  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  them.  Then  the  next  heaviest  are  de- 
posited, and  this  lodgement  continues  until  the  end, 
when  the  finest  are  left.  Nature  does  the  selection.  Af- 
ter the  carbon-black  reaches  the  factory  it  is  ground  and 
regroimd,  if  necessary,  after  which  it  is  mix^  with  oil. 

Linseed-oil,  rosin-oil  or  Canada  balsam  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  little  particles  of  black  to  spread 
equally  upon  the  rollers,  to  be  applied  evenly  to  the  type 
and  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  paper.  There  it  dries, 
but  still  adheres  in  drying.  The  varnish  or  oil  does  not 
modify  the  color,  which  depends  upon  the  pigment. 
There  are  two  usual  varnishes,  one  made  with  Imseed-oil 
and  Uie  other  with  rosin-oil.  The  former  is  used  for  the 
better  qualities,  and  the  latter  for  the  lower  grades. 
Linseed-oil  is  purified  by  digesting  in  partially  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  for  some  hours  at  the  temperature  of  boil- 
in?  water.  Afterwards  the  impurities  are  allowed  to 
subside,  the  acid  being  then  washed  away  with  repeated 
additions  of  hot  water.  The  water  after  this  treatment 
is  pale  and  turbid,  and  if  the  acid  is  completely  washed 
out  there  is  scarcely  any  odor.  By  rest  the  oil  clarifies, 
and  has  then  a  pale  lemon  color,  and  dries  much  more 
rapidly  than  before.  The  purified  oil  is  next  partially 
rosinined  by  heat.  For  this  purpose  it  is  introduced  into 
large  cast-iron  pots  and  boiled  until  inflammable  vapors 
are  freely  evolved.  These  are  ignited  and  allowed  to 
bum  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  they  are  extinguished 
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by  placing  a  tight  cover  over  the  boiler.  Ebullition  of 
the  oil  is  continued  until  on  cooling  a  firm  skin  forms 
on  its  surface,  known  by  placing  a  drop  on  a  slate  or 
other  smooth,  cold  surface.  While  boiling  continues, 
which  is  for  two  or  three  daprs,  the  varnish  is  constant- 
ly in  motion.  The  object  of  boiling  is  to  render  the  oil 
stiffer  and  more  tenacious.  Rosin-ou  is  made  by  putting 
rosin  into  huge  retorts  where  it  is  distilled  and  redistilled. 
Rosin-oil  is  incompatible  with  some  colors ;  it  does  not 
form  a  good  compound  with  linseed-oil,  and  is  best  used 
separately.  When  the  varnish  and  the  pigment  have 
each  been  properly  prepared  the  two  are  ground  to- 
gether. This  IS  done  by  a  machine  in  which  there  are 
two  rollers  close  to  each  other,  rotating  in  opposite  di- 
rections, and  one  much  faster  than  tlio  other.  On  these 
rollers  rests  a  mass  of  ink.  Between  these  the  ink  is 
ground  veiy  thoroughly,  and  the  process  is  completed  by 
another  grinding.  The  varnish  is  alike  through  its  en- 
tire extent,  as  is  the  coloring  matter,  and  the  object  of 
the  grinding  is  to  mix  the  whole  together,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  more  of  the  pigment  in  any  one  portion  than 
another.  The  relative  quantities  of  varnish  and  color- 
ing matter  vary  in  different  work.  The  ink  employed 
in  litho^phy  is  much  stiffer  and  heavier  than  that  em- 
ployed m  typographic  work,  having  more  coloring  mat- 
ter in  a  given  quantity ;  perhaps  one-half  more  is  em- 
ployed. If  much  varnish  is  used  more  space  will  be 
covered.  Greater  blackness  is  imparted  by  employing 
more  coloring  matter,  and  a  still  greater  gloss  by  the  use 
of  Canada  balsam  or  of  gum-copal. 

Besides  gas-soot,  blac&  from  ivory,  grapevines,  bones 
and  other  substances  are  used.  The  latter  kinds  of  black 
are  imported.  Tliat  made  from  grapevines  is  used  for 
steel  plates.  For  the  higher  grades  refined  petroleum  is 
burned.  Other  substances  used  for  varnish  are  Canada 
balsam  and  turpentine.  Ink  prepared  solely  from  var- 
nish and  coloring  matter  dries  very  slowly ;  but  this  is 
counteracted  by  mixing  with  driers  or  sul^tances  which 
oxidize  rapidly  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  The  article 
most  largely  used  for  this  purpose  is  lead  in  all  of  its 
forms.  Manganese  is  also  much  employed.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  oxygen  upon  these  substances  the  varnish  mixed 
with  them  is  rapidly  solidified.  Soap  in  its  fine,  trans- 
parent form  is  frequently  used.  Ink  into  which  soap 
has  been  incorporated  has  more  afilnity  to  paper  than 
to  type,  and  comes  off  easily.  It  also  imparts  a  certain 
gloss.  All  substances  which  in  a  pulverized  state  yield 
color  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  inks,  whether 
vegetable  or  mineral.  Some,  however,  like  ultramarine 
blue,  are  very  hard  and  intractable  ;  and  others  which 
have  a  brilliant  color  in  nature  are  not  available.  See 
Color.  Aniline  colors  are  much  utilized  at  present, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. They  were  introduced  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  but  were  at  once  objected  to  because 
they  faded  rapidly.  Since  that  time  much  improvement 
has  been  made  in  them,  and  some  are  now  reasonably 
permanent.  Colors  of  an  inferior  brilliancy  are  now 
stained  with  aniline  solutions,  giving  the  printed  matter 
great  beauty  when  it  is  first  tumeil  off,  and  keeping  this 
brightness  for  a  long  time  when  not  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  When  so  exposed,  how^ever,  the  Aniline  is 
destroyed  by  the  light,  and  only  the  duller  and  more 
durable  color  remains.  As,  however,  the  greatest  portion 
of  job-work  is  looked  at  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
this  has  not  prevented  the  use  of  this  distillation  from 
coal-tar.  The  aniline  materials  are  chiefly  imported. 
The  color  used  the  most  is  black.  After  this  follow  red, 
yellow  and  blue ;  green  comes  last.  Much  white  is  em- 
ployed. Many  ccMors  are  formed  by  an  admixture  of 
two  or  more  pigments.  Thus  black  as  ordinarily  made 
has  a  tendency  to  grayness,  which  is  prevented  by  the 
admixture  of  charcoal  or  a  blue.  See  Frinting  in  Col- 
ors. Ink  is  packed  in  barrels,  kegs,  tubs  or  cans,  and 
lately  some  fine  inks  have  been  put  mto  collapsible  tubes 
like  those  employed  by  artists. 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  inks.  The  lowest  grade 
is  that  employed  upon  almanacs  and  cheap  newspapers. 
Some  daily  newspapers  feed  their  presses  with  ink  from  a 
tank  with  which  communication  is  effected  by  pipes.  Of 
course,  such  inks  must  be  very  fluid.  Other  mks  are 
those  for  ordinary  bookwork,  fine  bookwork,  cuU  and 
cuts  on  surfaced  paper.  Newspapers  require  ink  of  less 
substance  than  that  which  is  needed  for  bookwork,  which 
must  be  tolerably  stiff.  For  wood-cuts  the  ink  must  be 
fine.  The  qualities  of  the  material  to  which  the  ink  is 
applied  furnish  an  additional  guide  in  this  matter ;  thin 
paper  must  have  a  soft  ink,  whidi  works  clearly  and  is 
not  too  adhesive.  Posters  with  laree  wood-types  require 
a  semi-fluid  ink,  but  one  not  surcharged  with  oil.  Ink 
for  surfaced  paper  should  be  very  fie,  but  with  little 
adhesion,  as  otherwise  it  will  tear  off  the  surface  of  the 
paper. 

Printing-ink  or  any  substance  resembling  it  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  made  its  first  appearance  not 
very  far  from  the  time  when  painting  in  oil  began,  about 
the  year  1400.  Prior  to  that  time  painting  had  been  in 
water-colors.  Printers  required  for  the  use  of  their  art 
an  admixture  of  oil  with  coloring  matter,  just  as  the 
painters  did,  but  needed  it  more  exactly  prepared  and 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  fluid.  De  Y  inne  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  invention  of  printing-ink  was  concurrent 
with  that  of  types  and  by  the  same  man.  They  were 
necessary  complements  to  each  other.  For  many  years 
printers  were  obliged  to  make  their  own  ink,  as  tney  did 
their  tools,  and  there  was  a  great  difference  between  re- 
sults. Some  made  an  ink  which  was  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct,  while  others  prepared  that  which  was  gray,  weak 
and  indistinct,  much  of  it  having  very  little  affinity  to 
the  paper,  because  the  linseed-oil  nad  not  been  properly 
boiled.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  color  on  early 
printed  sheets  was  always  good.  What  leads  to  the  gen- 
eral conviction  among  bibuo^phers  that  the  printing 
of  the  cradle  age  has  never  smce  been  excelled  was  the 
size  of  the  type,  the  width  of  its  body-marks  and  the  firm- 
ness of  its  senfs  and  hair-lines,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
a  slow  impression  was  given  on  wet  paper  with  abun- 
dance of  ink.  If  the  r^der  will  turn  l^k  to  page  41 
and  look  at  the  fac-simile  of  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines 
there  given  he  will  see  that  it  would  be  possible  on  wet, 
rough  paper  to  use  at  least  one-half  more  ink  than  is  there 
shown,  and  he  knows  that  the  original  from  which  this 
reproduction  was  made  was  sharper  and  more  distinct 
than  its  copy.  All  early  books  were  printed  with  full 
color,  and  the  pages  were  set  off  with  painted  letters  in 
bright  red,  blue  or  green,  at  the  head  oi  chapters.  Our 
present  taste  is  for  fine  hair-lines  and  the  least  ink  pos> 
sible,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  grayness.  The  ink  con- 
tinued to  vary  greatly  from  that  time  until  the  present 
century.  In  most  countries  and  most  Pjaces  it  was  poor. 
To  this  there  were  many  exceptions.  The  improvement 
in  the  ink  of  to-day  began,  however,  with  Baskerville, 
who  made  an  ink  far  better  thfm  his  contemporaries. 
Bulmer  some  years  later  succeeded  in  equaling  nim,  and 
in  Hansard's  opinion  Buhner's  Shakespeare  was  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  presswork  as  was  ever  seen.  **  Of  the  whole 
nine  volumes,  from  the  first  till  the  last,  bein^  as  many 
years  in  hand,  the  same  harmony  of  tint  and  nchness  of 
color  prevail  as  if  the  ink  had  all  been  made  at  one  time 
and  the  last  sheet  inked  by  the  same  hand  in  the  same 
hour  as  the  first ;  this  single  work  probably  comprises 
more  pages  than  all  that  !£)doni  ever  printed." 

Nearly  all  of  the  first  printers  of  America  made  their 
own  ink.  They  could  not  depend  upon  the  regularity  of 
the  vessels  which  traded  to  England.  Rogers  &  Fowle 
of  Boston  were  the  first  printers  of  this  country  who  could 
make  good  ink.  This  was  between  1742  and  1750.  We 
see  by  the  productions  of  Parker,  Rivington  and  Frank- 
lin tliat  they  succeeded  in  manufacturing  or  importing  a 
very  good  quality.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  tne 
trade  was  in  great  straits  for  ink.  One  of  the  prominent 
printers  of  Philadelphia  used  fish  oil  as  his  medium  for 
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incorporating  lampblack.  No  regular  manufactory  ex- 
isted m  tlie  United  States  before  the  year  1800,  although 
the  productions  of  Isaiah  Thomas  and  Mathew  Carey 
were  very  creditable.  In  1805  the  Faustus  Association 
of  Boston,  an  organization  of  employing  printers,  recom- 
mended the  ink  made  by  J.  M.  Dimham  of  Cambridge- 
port  as  the  best.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  were 
then  more  makers  than  one  in  the  country.  At  about 
the  same  time  Charles  Johnson  of  Philadelphia  be^n  its 
manufacture,  and  a  short  time  later  Prout  of  New  York. 
Both  were  successful.  The  former  establishment  still 
exists,  while  the  latter  lasted  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  1816  Qeorge  Mather  and  J.  W.  Donnington,  two  press- 
men of  New  York,  united  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  and  were  successful  from  the  beginnine*  although 
Donnington  withdrew  after  a  year.  An  offshoot  from 
Mather's  establishment  was  that  of  J.  G.  Lightbody ,  and 
about  1852  H.  D.  Wade  began  business.  Since  that  time 
many  others  have  been  aoded,  who  will  not  be  particu- 
larized, but  whose  productions  are  most  excellent.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  now  about  thirtv  printing-ink 
makers  in  the  United  States,  their  manufactories  Mng 
chiefly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  large  cities. 

Colored  inks  were  first  regularly  made  by  Booth  of 
New  York,  who  was  aprinter,  and  who  began  theatrical 
and  show  prindng.  They  were  for  his  own  use.  Until 
1840  very  little  was  used  except  vermilion.  After  that 
time  much  was  imported  from  Germany  and  England, 
and  Wade  began  their  manufacture  almost  concurrently 
with  his  entrance  into  this  trade.  All  makers  now  pro- 
duce colored  inks  of  whatever  shade  or  qualitv  may  be 
desired.  Some  book  and  wood-cut  inks  are  still  import- 
ed from  England,  and  inks  of  all  kinds  come  from  Ger- 
many. The  production  of  ink  is  no  longer  empirical, 
but  18  carried  on  by  rule  and  watched  by  chemists  who 
have  received  a  thorough  technical  training.  Ink  is  now 
very  much  cheaper  tlmn  at  anv  former  time.  For  six 
cents  a  pound  or  less  the  great  oeAXy  newspapers  are  sup- 
plied with  the  kind  the^  need ;  that  which  costs  twice  or  . 
three  times  this  sum  will  answer  for  weekly  papers,  and 
ordinary  bookwork  is  executed  upon  that  which  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  That  which  is  worth 
from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  will  do  very  superior  work, 
while  the  proportion  for  which  a  finer  quality  is  required 
is  very  sinall.  Stower  gives  the  values  at  the  time  his 
book  was  published,  the  year  1808.  The  highest  rate 
was  10s.  6a.,  probable  present  equivalent  $2;  second 
quality  7s.  6d.,  present  value  $1;  third  grade  5s.,  present 
vidue  50  cents ;  fourth  grade  2s.  6d.,  present  value  25 
cents ;  fifth  grade  Is.  6d.,  present  value  12  cents ;  sixth 
nade  Is.  4d.,  present  value  7  cents.  The  lowest  grade, 
however,  was  probably  better  than  our  present  lowest 
grade,  except  m  manipulation,  and  the  highest  grade 
was  not  as  good  as  our  two-dollar  ink. 

Pxinting-Ol&oe. — ^The  place  where  printing  is  car- 
ried on.  In  printing  alone  is  a  manufactory  or  workshop 
designated  as  an  office.  This  arose  from  the  practice  of 
the  earlier  printers,  whose  works  were  chiefly  in  Latin, 
and  who  adopted  a  convenient  Latin  term,  ^e  Office. 
Occasionallv  it  is  now  called  a  printing-house,  an  appel- 
lation which  formerly  was  very  common.  To  use  the 
term  shop  or  factorv  is  in  American  ears  highly  incor- 
rect. A  printing-office  is  the  building  or  portion  of  the 
building  employed  at  work  in  printing,  with  all  of  its 
appurtenances,  or  it  is  the  machinery,  tools  and  stock 
therein  contained.  The  workmen  in  a  particular  place, 
following  an  old  English  usage,  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  a  Uhafbl,  which  see. 

Printing-offices  are  usually  divided  into  four  portions, 
the  composing-room,  pressroom,  coimting-room  and 
warehouse.  It  may  also  have  attached  to  it  a  stereotype 
or  electrotype  foundry,  newspaper  offices  and  foldmg- 
room.  Binderies,  engraving  and  photo-engraving  de- 
partments, lithographic  rooms  and  stationery  and  book- 
selling departments  arc  frequently  connect^  with  the 
printmg-offlce,  and  may  be  indispensable  to  a  particular 


establishment,  but  the^  are  not  parts  of  it.  They  are 
other  occupations  earned  on  in  or  near  the  same  build- 
ing. The  composing-room  in  an  office  of  any  size  is 
usually  on  the  top  floor  of  the  structure  which  contains 
it.  The  most  approved  form  is  that  in  which  the  cases 
can  be  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  room,  the  stones 
being  in  the  centre.  If  built  for  a  printer  this  room 
should  never  be  less  than  ten  feet  high,  the  windows 
ascending  to  the  top  but  not  going  down  to  the  floor. 
They  should  also  be  wide.  Ii  the  room  is  large  there 
should  be  skylights  in  the  centre ;  and  if  very  large 
these  skylights  should  be  so  contriv^  that  light  may  be 
thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  lower  floors.  If  there  is 
much  composition  and  comparatively  little  presswork 
two  or  three  floors  may  be  assigned  to  the  compositors 
and  one  to  the  pressroom ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  the 
case  the  pressrooms  should  have  several  floors.  It  is  not 
well  to  place  a  few  compositors  in  a  pressroom,  or  a  press 
or  two  in  a  composing-room.  Where  the  size  of  the  com- 
posinff-room  can  be  aetermined  apart  from  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  pressmen  a  room  twenty-five  feet  wide  S  as 
good  as  any ;  but  a  pressroom  should  be  at  least  thirty- 
six  feet  wide.  This  gives  two  rows  of  presses,  each  with 
its  end  towards  a  window.  Much  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  a  strong  building,  the  floor  of  which  can  sustain 
all  of  the  weight  likely  to  be  placed  upon  it.  It  is  inju- 
dicious to  pile  great  heaps  of  lithographic  stones,  of  type- 
cases,  of  papered-up  matter  or  of  paper  upon  each  other 
on  upper  floors.  This  should  be  done  on  the  lower  or 
basement  floor,  if  at  all.  If  composition  is  divided  be- 
tween two  or  more  rooms  it  is  better  to  have  it  separated 
by  class  of  work  and  material  than  by  any  other  way,  an 
assistant  foreman  being  provided  for  each  room.  The 
pressroom  is  usually  on  the  lowest  floor,  as  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  put  in  tine  presses  there  and  easier  to  handle 
the  paper.  Besides,  the  vibration  is  less.  Underneath  the 
pressroom  are  usually  to  be  foimd  the  vaults  or  places 
for  storing  plates.  Here  also  can  be  placed  papered-up 
matter  which  is  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the 
room  is  dry  some  of  the  paper  can  be  placed  Uiere.  To 
make  the  vaults  valuable  they  should  be  divided  from 
the  remainder  of  the  basement  by  brick  walls  and  iron 
doors,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  entirely 
arched  over  with  brick.  The  counting-room  should  be 
convenient  and  accessible.  Many  offices  lose  much  work 
because  they  will  not  provide  a  convenient  place  for  cus- 
tomers, who  will  not  climb  long  ffights  of  stairs  nor  at- 
tempt to  pass  through  dark  corridors.  If  the  office  is 
at  all  large  the  counting-room  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  for  a  private  office  and  the  other  for  the 
general  work  of  the  bookkeeper  and  clerks  and  other  as- 
sistants. Everything  about  the  establishment  should  be 
known  there,  and  in  addition  to  the  books  of  accounts, 
strictly  so  called,  it  is  desirable  to  have  other  books  kept 
which  shall  show  other  details,  as,  for  instance,  the  sup- 
ply of  paper,  the  contents  of  the  stereotype  vaults  and 
the  state  of  delivery  of  printed  work.  For  much  of  this 
labor  women  can  conveniently  be  employed. 

The  warehouse  contains  the  paper  as  it  comes  from  the 
mill  and  the  printed  sheets  after  they  leave  the  press- 
room and  before  they  reach  the  bindery.  If  the  estab- 
ment  does  book  publishing  the  books  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately delivered  are  also  stored  here.  Here  the  sheets  are 
hung  up  to  dry,  and  here  are  the  standing-presses.  The 
sheets  are  dried  and  pressed  and  then  delivered  to  the 
bindery.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  or  even  over 
a  week,  they  are  neatly  tied  up  with  a  heavy  wrapper 
around  them  and  put  away.  It  is  better,  of  course,  to 
have  them  folded.  The  heavy  deliveries  come  through 
this  department,  except  on  bound  work,  which  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  bindery.  System  and  care  are  requisite 
in  every  case. 

It  is  a  necessity  in  the  management  of  a  printing-office 
that  ever^  item  of  cost  shall  oc  known  and  estimated. 
Nothing  IS  too  small  and  insignificant  for  this  purpose. 
Labor  and  materials  used  are  never  omitted  by  any  em- 
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plover,  but  a  multitude  of  little  expenses  are.  At  the 
ena  of  each  year  all  of  the  expenses  for  whatever  pur- 
pose should  be  added  together,  including  a  fair  amount 
for  the  services  of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  and  the 
receipts  should  also  be  taken.  The  latter  may  be  imduly 
low  from  losses,  or  they  may  be  small  because  collections 
have  not  been  made.  In  the  former  case  the  business 
should  not  be  adjudged  to  have  been  unsucc^sful  sim- 
ply because  one  or  two  failures  have  occurred.  When 
an  inauiry  has  been  made  with  diligence  as  to  the  stand- 
ing of  a  customer,  and  the  best  authorities  have  replied 
that  he  is  worthy  of  credit,  the  printer  is  not  to  be  severe- 
ly blamed  because  in  some  cases  of  this  kind  the  infor- 
mation is  worthless.  If,  however,  he  has  more  to  collect 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
business  done,  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  it 
shows  wrong  management.  The  amount  outstanding 
never  ought  to  exceed  two  months'  receipts.  The  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds,  including  deterioration,  placed  in 
conjunction  with  the  sums  which  ou^ht  to  be  drawn  out 
by  the  proprietor,  should  be  reckoned  and  then  an  allow- 
ance niade  for  profit,  including  interest  on  the  capital 
with  which  the  business  is  conducted.  This  allowance 
for  profit  ought  not  to  be  less  than  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
least  possible  sum  upon  which  business  can  be  conduct- 
ed would  be  10  per  cent.  Thus,  if  a  printing-office  has 
$20,000  capital  and  does  $40,000  worth  of  work  its  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds  ought  not  to  be  over  $85,000.  The 
uncertainty  and  variableness  of  the  occupation  demand 
an  average  return  at  least  as  high  as  this  in  order  to  make 
up  for  losses  in  some  years  and  the  constant  need  of 
renovation  and  improvement.  Every  employing  printer 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  paper  ana  ink,  know- 
ing what  they  cost  and  how  they  can  be  used.  He  should 
al^  familiarize  himself  with  the  exact  performance  of 
his  presses,  so  that  he  may  not  be  misled  in  estimating. 
Every  little  detail  must  be  watched,  and  nothing  taken 
for  granted.  If  the  printin&^-office  is  not  large  the  proofs 
in  page  form  £diould  be  loosed  over  by  him  more  or  less, 
and  he  should  always  see  proofs  of  title-pages  and  im- 
portant matters.  It  is  important  to  know  how  the  work 
b  progressing,  and  what  are  the  capacities  of  the  older 
and  more  valuable  workmen.  Nothing  should  ever  be 
decided  from  caprice,  but  according  to  rule.  Rules, 
however,  as  to  misconduct  can  frequently  be  made  too 
severe,  and  it  is  wiser  sometimes  to  overlook  a  fault  than 
to  punish  it.  As  a  rule  the  foremen  arc  held  responsible 
for  their  men,  and  must  not  be  interfered  with.  Yet  this 
government  should  be  under  the  control  of  tlie  house. 

Branch  printing-offices,  generally  speaking,  are  un- 
profitable. To  render  the  trade  remunerative  the  mas- 
ter's eye  should  be  upon  the  work,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  in  two  places  at  once.  There  can  be  no  objection, 
however,  to  offices  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of 
work.  Opinions  among  printers  are  divided  as  to  the 
expediency  of  employing  omvassers.  They  are  tempted 
to  cut  down  prices  m  order  to  get  work,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  a  double  expense  on  all  jobs  thus  procured, 
first  for  commissions  and  second  on  reduced  prices. 
When  canvassers  are  thus  employed  10  per  cent,  is  the 
usual  amoimt  paid,  15  bein^  the  highest.  The  canvasser 
does  not  receive  his  commission  until  the  work  is  paid 
for.  See,  on  the  general  theory  of  the  conduct  of  a  print- 
ing-office. Cost  of  Pboduction. 

Frobebogen  (Ger.).— Proof-sheet. 

Process  Printing  or  EngraTing.— A  method  by 
which  engravings  are  made  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
Until  about  twenty  years  ago  no  work  of  this  kind  was 
done  commercially,  although  several  methods  had  long 
been  known  to  scientific  men,  and  a  few  plates  from 
which  impressions  were  taken  had  been  prepared.  Since 
then  photo-mechanical  processes  of  manv  kinds  have 
been  discovered,  the  procedures  have  been  improved  and 
a  great  demand  has  grown  up.  All  of  them  are  cheaper 
tlmn  good  wood  or  copperplate  engraving.    The  first  to 
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attempt  this  class  of  work  was  Nic^phore  Nicpce,  who 
some  time  prior  to  1827  succeeded  in  producing  etched 
metallic  plates,  using  the  bitumen  of  Judea  as  his  resist. 
This  substance  is  rendered  insoluble  by  light,  and  by 
coating  metallic  plates  with  it,  exposing  them  in  \he 
camera  and  fixing  with  oil  of  lavender,  Njepce  obtained 
a  reversed  picture  in  bitumen  on  metal.  Tnat  is,  where 
the  high  lights  fell  on  the  plate  the  bitumen  remained, 
having  been  rendered  insoluble  in  the  oil  of  lavender  by 
the  action  of  the  light.  Where  the  shadows  fell  the 
bitumen  retained  its  solubility  and  was  washed  away. 
On  applying  an  etching  agent  the  unprotected  metal 
was  attacked  and  dissolved,  and  the  positive  picture  was 
corroded  into  the  surface  as  in  ordinary  etching.  On 
cleaning  the  plate  it  could  be  used  for  printing  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  plate  etched  in  the  usual  way  from  a 
drawing  in  wax  made  by  hand.  The  pictures  were  called 
heliographs.  Niepce's  process  was  not  a  success,  as  the 
pictures  were  indistinct  and  deficient  in  sharpness,  and 
nothing  further  was  accomplished  in  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy until  1899,  when  Daguerre  announced  his  great 
discovery  of  the  daguerrotype. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  photo-engraving  processes.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  however,  it  mav  be  saia  that  they  depend 
upon  the  difference  in  sensibility  of  portions  of  the  sub- 
stances used  as  the  plate  or  covering  for  the  plate  de- 
pending upon  the  light.  In  nearly  all  of  the  materials 
the  light  portions  arc  hardened,  while  the  darker  por- 
tions remain  soft.  If,  as  in  several  processes,  the  plate 
is  covered  with  water,  the  soft  parts  swell  and  are  high. 
The  light  parts  do  not  swell  and  are  low,  compared  with 
the  remainder  of  the  plate.  Thus,  when  an  electrotype 
is  made  the  low  parts,  which  are  the  blacks,  are  the 
highest,  and  the  high  parts,  which  arc  Uie  whites,  are 
the  lowest.  The  chief  substances  used  are  bitumen, 
gelatine,  chromatized  gelatine,  albumen  and  gum  arable. 

It  is  possible  by  taking  choice  of  these  processes  to 
make  plates  for  relief  printing  or  to  be  treat^  as  copper- 
plate. The  latter  method  is  commonly  known  as  photo- 
gravure. The  lines  are  etched  into  the  surface;  but 
more  work  is  done  by  the  various  relief  processes.  The 
defects  of  all  of  them  arc  that  the  lines  are  indistinct  and 
the  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the  plate  is  very  dight. 
To  increase  this  many  expedients  are  resorted  to  so  that 
the  contrast  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  In  all  photo- 
engraving the  negatives  are  touched  up  more  or  less. 
The  high  lights  are  rendered  still  more  bright  by  white 
chalk  or  other  substances,  and  the  black  parts  are  dark- 
ened and  made  more  emphatic  by  pencil  or  pen.  In  some 
cases  parts  are  nibbed  out.  Similarly,  when  the  plate  is 
made  it  is  manipulated  in  order  to  remedy  any  defect. 
In  etchings  the  graver  is  used  to  supplement  me  action 
of  the  light. 

The  various  processes  are  classified  by  Professor 
Chandler  thus : 

1.  Those  in  which  the  picture  is  molded  in  gelatine  col- 
ored by  a  pigment,  as  the  Woodburytype  or  j^otoglyph. 
2.  Those  in  which  the  picture  is  printed  in  printing- 
ink.  (A)  Collotype  processes  (lichtdruck,  phototype), 
in  which  the  picture  is  printed  from  a  gelatine  surface,  as 
albertype,  artotvpe,  indotintorautoglyph,  heliotype  and 
leimtype.  (B)  Frocesses  in  which  t£e  picture  is  printed 
from  stone,  as  photo-litliograph,  photo-caustic  and  ink- 
photo.  (C)  IVocesses  in  which  the  picture  is  printed 
m)m  a  metallic  relief  surface — **  typographic  or  block 
printing,"  as  a,  swelled  gelatine  processes,  la.  Photo- 
electrotype  (copper) ;  2a,  photo-engraving  (type  metal). 
Photo-etchings,  h :  lb,  Photo-zincograph  (by  transfer) ; 
26,  zincotypc  (direct  photo  on  plate  with  albumen  or 
bitumen) ;  36,  typogravure  (copper) ;  46,  chromo-typo- 
gravure  (several  plates).  (D)  Prtxfeases  in  which  the 
picture  is  printed  from  an  intaglio  copperplate,  as  photo- 
gravure, photo-aquatint  and  (^upil  ^vure. 

The  first  necessity  in  photo-engraving  is  a  good  neg- 
ative.   If  the  original  is  a  drawing  or  painting  a  negative 
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must  be  made  from  this  so  that  the  type  picture  shall  be 
a  positive  ;  but  it  is  very  generally  a  photograph  made 
from  a  negatiye,  and  that  again  from  nature.  3Iost  pic- 
tures in  photo-engraving  are  executed  by  the  wet  collo- 
dion process.  Sudi  negatives  must  be  well  made  in  every 
respect  or  the  engraving  will  be  a  failure. 

Many  methods  are  known  in  photo-engraving.  That 
which  is  most  used  in  newspapers  and  for  outhuc  work 
is  known  as  zinc  etching.  OUier  metals  are  used  ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  zinc  is  chiefly  employed  they  are  all 
generally  known  by  this  name.  Drawm^s  are  made,  o^en- 
erally  speaking,  of  about  twice  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  cut  desired  and  photographed  upK)n  the  plate.  The 
paper  should  be  pure  white  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
and  the  drawing  is  done  in  black  ink.  The  zinc  must 
be  pure  and  of  a  good  quality.  In  thickness  it  \a  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch.  After  bein^ 
cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  size  it  should  be  polishea 
with  pumice-stone,  finishing  with  willow  charcoal  and 
olive-oil,  buff  and  rouge.  The  finer  the  polish  the  better 
the  plate.  The  zinc  is  then  sensitized  by  covering  it  with 
a  solution  made  of  bichromate  of  potash,  distill^  water 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth.  This  is  poured 
several  times  over  the  plate,  which  is  slanting.  It  is  then 
dried  over  a  f^aa  or  oil  stove.  Some  etchers  grain  the  sur- 
face at  this  time,  but  some  before  the  sensitizing  solution 
is  employed.  For  this  a  bath  consisting  of  one  quart  of 
water,  one  dram  of  nitric  acid  and  one  ounce  of  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  is  employed.  In  four  or  five  minutes  it 
will  become  gray  and  ac(][uire  a  very  fine  tooth  or  ^in. 
The  sensitizing  is  done  in  a  dark  room,  and  the  zmc  is 
then  placed  in  a  printing-frame.  The  nc^tive  being  in 
the  frame,  film  side  up,  the  coated  zinc  is  placed  upon 
it,  face  down,  judging  the  proper  position.  The  zinc  is 
laid  fiat  down  upon  the  negative,  and  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  is  put  over  the  back  of  the  zinc.  The  back  of  the 
pnnting-frame  is  then  secured  in  its  proper  position, 
the  crossbars  are  fastened  down,  and  the  pressure-screws 
are  applied  evenly  and  gently.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  all  dust  or  grit,  as  a  very  small  particle  will  break 
the  glass.  Even  pressure  being  appliea,  exposure  to  sun- 
light or  other  light  from  two  to  eight  minutes,  as  may  be 
required,  for  the  former,  but  from  six  to  thirty  minutes  in 
the  latter,  follows.  The  plate  is  inked  with  printer's  or 
lithographic  ink  until  it  is  covered  evenly  but  thinly. 
It  is  then  taken  from  the  dark  room,  where  this  operation 
has  been  performed,  and  laid  face  upwards  in  a  shallow 
tray  with  enough  water  barely  to  cover  its  surface. 
After  about  five  minutes  a  piece  of  clean  cotton  is  rubbed 
against  the  surface  with  an  easy  circular  motion.  The 
engraving  then  appears  in  the  form  of  black  lines  against 
a  bright  background.  The  plate  is  washed  thoroughly  in 
runnmg  water,  the  surplus  water  being  taken  up  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  it  is  then  heated  over  a  stove  to  a  degree 
not  hotter  than  the  hand  can  comfortably  bear.  Should 
any  lines  be  imperfect  they  can  be  touched  up  with  print- 
er's ink  thinned  with  turpentine  and  applied  with  a  fine 
brush.  Blank  spaces  of  great  size  shoula  also  be  painted 
in,  thus  saving  much  manipulation. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  showing  the  picture,  but  still 
being  fiat,  is  next  covered  with  dragon's  blood  triturated 
to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  protects  the  lines  of  the 
engraving  when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  acid  bath, 
where  all  the  parts  not  so  protected  are  eiiten  awav,  the 
lines  being  left  in  relief.  It  is  carefully  brushed  over 
the  surface,  and  when  properly  executed  the  drawing  is 
seen  to  be  of  a  reddish-brown  color  against  a  perfectly 
clean  background  of  polished  metal.  The  plate  is  then 
put  into  an  oven,  the  powder  melting  and  combining  with  * 
the  ink.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  which  can  be  known 
by  the  drawing  being  of  a  bright,  deep  brown  insteml  of 
a  dull  red,  the  plate  should  be  removed.  The  back  and 
edges  of  the  plate  are  painted  with  asphalt  varnish  to 
prevent  the  acid  from  attacking  the  zinc  in  these  parts. 
The  plate  is  then  heated  slightly  to  expel  the  turpentine 
from  the  yarnlsh.   When  cool  it  will  be  ready  for  etch- 


ing. This  is  performed  in  a  little  etching  tub  or  box 
20  by  ^  inches.  Nitric  acid  and  water  constitute  the 
solution.  The  tub  should  be  rocked  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  the  whole  plate  is  equally  affected.  A  grayish  de- 
posit, which  can  be  removed  by  a  bru^  while  tne  rock- 
ing continues,  soon  forms.  If  any  fine  lines  ^ow  signs 
of  giving  way  the  plate  must  be  taken  out,  washed  andVe- 
touched,  or  even  summed,  inked,  dried  and  repowdered 
as  at  first.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  is  discovered  the  etch- 
ing ceases  in  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the  eating  away  being 
very  slight.  The  lines  are  again  inked  and  powdered 
and  the  plate  is  heated,  another  bath  being  then  given 
with  a  stronger  solution.  This  is  repeated  according 
to  the  work,  the  number  of  etchings  being  from  three  to 
eight.  Touching  up  may  be  requisite  at  any  stage.  The 
plate  is  then  routed  and  finished. 

Printing  with  asphalt  differs  somewhat  from  printinff 
with  albumen.  One  ounce  of  pure  asphalt  is  mixed  with 
fifteen  ounces  of  benzole.    The  coating  is  fiowed  over  the 

{)late  in  the  dark  room,  the  plate  being  afterwards  slight- 
y  warmed  so  as  to  drive  off  all  the  benzole.  The  pnnt- 
inff  is  executed  in  the  same  way  as  with  albumen,  but 
takes  much  longer.  It  requires  from  fifteen  minutes  in 
sunlight  to  two  or  three  hours  in  diffused  light.  Recti- 
fied turpentine  is  poured  into  a  shallow  porcelain  or  glass 
dish  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then 
the  exposed  plate  is  laid  in  it.  The  tray  is  rocked  gen- 
tly, when  the  print  will  gradually  make  its  appearance. 
When  completely  developed  the  entire  plate  will  appear 
as  if  covered  with  a  scum.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath 
of  benzine.  This  removes  the  remaining  turpentine  and 
leaves  a  clear,  sharp  print.  After  washing  and  drying 
the  plate  is  exposed  to  simlight  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, which  hardens  tlie  asphalt.  The  other  processes 
are  much  like  those  witli  albumen,  except  that  gumming 
up  is  practiced,  as  is  also  sometimes  done  with  that. 
Gum  arable  is  employed  after  the  first  etching,  to  pre- 
vent the  lines  from  being  under-eaten. 

Half-tone  plates  are  made  by  passing  the  rays  of  light 
from  a  negative  through  a  screen  which  is  ruled  or  dot- 
ted. A  photograph,  although  a  perfect  picture,  cannot 
be  printed  in  the  typographic  way,  for  there  is  no  relief 
to  the  black  portions,  and  the  white  parts  are  just  as  high 
as  any  of  the  remainder  of  the  plate.  The  pnnting-plato 
must  have  these  parts  broken  up  in  some  method  so  that 
the  light  spots  show  very  little  and  the  black  parts  very 
fully.  This  is  accomplished  very  thoroughly  by  screens, 
generally  of  glass,  upon  which  have  been  printed  by  pho- 
tography the  kind  of  ruling  or  dotting  desired.  Pictures 
to  DC  copied  in  half  tone  should  be  rich  in  contrast  and 
full  of  detail.  Tlie  closer  the  lines  are  together  the  finer 
will  be  the  engraving,  but  also  the  more  dnficult  to  print. 
Sometimes  lines  as  coarse  as  eighty  to  the  inch  are  made, 
but  generally  spe^iking  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
are  required.  The  screens  are  gonenilly  crossed  by  other 
screens  or  turned  around  after  one  exposure  for  a  second 
one,  so  that  tlie  lines  shall  intersect.  With  a  half-tone 
it  is  impracticable  in  zinc  etching  to  powder  the  surface 
several  times.  The  acid  use<i  is  in  a  very  diluted  form. 
Very  great  care  is  required  to  make  good  half-tones. 

Gklatine  processes  are  slower  and  more  difllcult  to 
carry  out  than  those  on  zinc  or  copper.  The  substance 
is  brittle  wh(;n  dry,  and  is  easily  anect<Hi  by  atmospheric 
conditions.  Plates  made  by  it  take  a  lon^  time  to  finish. 
By  the  wjishout  process  a  sheet  of  sensitized  gelatine  is 
exposed  beneath  a  suitable  n(?gative.  The  soluble  por- 
tions are  afterwards  waslied  away,  giving  a  rt^lief  plate. 
The  gelatine  used  has  been  previously  rotted,  so  that  as 
soon  as  ttie  exposure  is  made  the  parts  not  needed  can 
be  washed  out.  Th<;  swelled  gelatine  process  is  that  by 
which  the  film  is  soiiknl  in  cola  water  until  those  portions 
represcmting  the  whites  of  the  original  have  absorbed 
the  liquid,  ttie  lines  not  swelling  on  a(*count  of  the  light 
having  deprived  them  of  the  i)Ower  of  al)sorbing  water. 
Fn)m  this  a  plaster  of  paris  cast  is  made,  and  from  that 
again  a  wax  mold,  necessary  for  the  production  of  an 
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electrotype.  Both  the  washout  and  swelled  gelatine 
processes  require  much  manipulation,  and  neither  is 
commercially  of  the  same  value  as  the  zinc  processes. 

In  Uie  collotype  reproductions  from  nature  can  be 
made  without  a  drawing  or  a  screen.  The  actinic  rays 
act  directly  upon  a  prepared  gelatine,  which  swells  or 
remains  fixed  according  to  the  degree  of  light.  The 
film  of  gelatine  takes  ink  from  the  roller  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  action  of  light  during  such 
exposure.  Great  skill  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
pressman. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  see  Schraub- 
stftdter's  Photo-Engraving  and  Wilkinson's  Photo-En- 
graving, and  in  this  Dictionary  under  the  heads  Albeb- 
TYPE,  Artotypes,  Chromo,  Chromo-Lithooraphy, 
Chromo-Typogravures,  Collotypes,  Goupil  Grav- 
URBS,  Heliotype,  Indotint,  Leimtypes,  Photo- Aqua- 
tint, Photo-Caustic,  Photo-Electrotype,  Photo- 
engraving, Photo-Lithograph,  Photo-Zincooraph, 
Typogravurb,  Woodburytype,  Zincotypb. 

Profit  Sharing. — This  is  the  term  usually  emploved 
to  denote  the  division  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  an 
establishment  among  the  workmen,  although  they  have 
no  proprietary  rights.  It  is  believed  bv  some  persons 
that  this  will  increase  the  production  of  a  shop  or  fac- 
tory, brine  the  employer  mto  closer  relation  with  his 
hands  and  lessen  the  iriction  between  organized  labor 
and  capital.  Under  certain  conditions  and  in  certain  in- 
dustries this  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  a  general  remedy  or  not. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Typothetse  some  years 
ago  this  plan  was  discussed  on  both  sides  with  much 
ability.  One  firm  then  reported  that  it  had  tried  it  ad- 
vantageously;  but  it  has  since  been  abandoned  in  its 
office.  Another  firm  has  since  attempted  it  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  It  has  not  yet  ceased  its  di- 
vision, but  the  increased  production,  care,  economy  and 
foresight  predicted  have  not  been  attained.  So  small  is 
the  gain  in  this  way  that  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

Frolongado  (Sp.). — Oblong ;  said  of  a  sheet  when 
folded  the  long  way. 

Proof. — The  correctness  of  a  book  is,  as  a  French 
writer  somewhat  fancifully  expresses  it,  its  soul.  No 
pains  or  care  elsewhere,  no  elegance  of  material  can 
make  up  for  deficiency  in  this  respect.  To  read  well 
adds  much  to  the  expense  of  a  work,  but  it  is  a  necessity 
for  any  one  who  desires  to  obtain  or  maintain  a  position 
as  a  good  employing  printer.  The  responsibility  cannot 
be  thrown  on  on  authors,  editors  or  customers,  for  they 
have  not  the  necessary  skill.  To  obtain  it  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  reading-closet,  and  to  persons  profession- 
ally trained  to  detect  and  mark  errors. 

The  business  of  a  proof-reader  is  of  four  kinds.  He 
must  collect  and  arrange  the  copy  which  the  compositor 
has  set ;  he  must  read  and  revise  it  as  many  times  as 
shall  be  necessary ;  he  must  put  away  this  copy  so  that 
it  can  be  referrea  to  as  lon^  as  the  work  is  in  progress, 
and  he  must  finally  bundle  it  up  and  put  it  away,  eiUier 
for  preservation  for  some  considerable  time,  for  return 
to  the  author  or  for  destruction.  Different  usages  exist 
about  each  of  these  details  in  different  ofiices,  and  those 
customs  only  will  be  here  stated  which  may  be  re^rded 
as  good.  If  others  are  mentioned  the  reasons  for  dissent 
win  be  given.  When  a  new  work  has  been  placed  in 
hand,  with  five  or  six  men  at  work  upon  it,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  there  will  be  no  proof  before  the  second 
day,  as  if  the  takes  are  somewhere  near  a  gallev  long, 
and  perhaps  have  from  four  to  six  thousand  ems  m  each, 
and  the  cases  must  be  put  up  and  letter  distributed,  the 
succession  of  three  or  four  galleys  will  not  come  about 
at  once.  Even  if  the  takes  are  only  three  or  four  stick- 
fuls  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  men  are  working  upon 
the  matter,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  great  deal  will 
be  ready  on  the  first  day.  Almost  all  work  done  in  the 
United  States  is  prpvea  upon  the  galley,  the  practice 
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which  existed  before  the  war  of  imposing  and  then  prov- 
ing having  died  out.  No  attention  wul  consequently 
be  paid  to  the  latter  method  in  this  place,  as  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  compositor  and  no  advantage  to  the  office. 
Twice  or  three  times  as  much  stone  room  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  much  more  type  will  be  injured  in  correctmg. 
When  the  proof  is  taken,  which  is  generally  upon  a  proof- 
press,  but  occasionally  with  a  planer  or  a  proof -bru^, 
and  sometimes  upon  a  hand-press,  and  it  has  gone  into 
the  proof-room,  the  sheets  which  have  been  composed 
must  also  be  collected  and  taken  there.  AU  foremen  do 
not  keep  a  schedule,  as  they  should,  showing  where  copy 
has  been  placed.  If  they  had  such  a  record  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  look  at  it  to  tell  which  men  had  t^es, 
and  then  by  going  to  them  the  sheets  could  be  picked  up 
very  quickly.  Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any  is  to  have 
each  man  as  he  completes  his  take  go  up  to  the  fore- 
man's desk  with  it,  laying  it  down  in  a  certain  definite 
place,  and  then  ask  for  more  copy.  Some  men,  however, 
will  delay  this  return  until  they  want  more  copy,  and  the 
take  will  lie  on  their  case  while  they  are  distnbuting  or 
perhaps  while  they  have  a  half  day  off.  It  is  therefore 
valuable  on  this  account,  if  for  no  other,  to  keep  a  sched- 
ule of  the  work  in  hand,  with  the  name  of  tiie  compos-' 
itors  working.  The  copy  being  taken  into  the  reading- 
closet  and  placed  in  order  by  the  copy-holder,  it  is  at 
once  seen  whether  a  take  is  missing,  and  if  so  the  man 
who  has  retained  it  can  very  easily  be  found.  The  proof 
ought  to  be  on  good  book-paper,  with  a  reasonably  wide 
margin  on  both  sides ;  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  wul  be  a  bad  proof  an  extra  mar^  should  be  allowed. 
The  paper  is  slightly  damped.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  secure  a  good  proof,  for  upon  that  depends  the 
oetection  of  many  of  the  errors.  The  roller  should  be 
in  first-rate  condition,  and  the  ink,  without  beins  stiff, 
should  be  well  triturated  and  ought  to  be  well  distrib- 
uted. Care  must  be  taken  in  lifting  the  proof  from  the 
type,  as  a  too  quick  movement  will  sometimes  leave  par- 
ticles of  paper  in  many  places.  Finally  the  galley  must 
be  washed.  This  would  not  have  been  mentioned,  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  course,  had  not  a  very  eminent  French 
printer  lately  directed  that  the  ink  on  forms  which  had 
been  repeatedly  proved  for  fastidious  authors  was  some- 
times caked  in  and  must  be  washed  off.  They  not  only 
ought  to  be  washed  then,  but  every  time  that  a  proof  is 
taken,  except,  of  course,  when  a  number  of  proofs  are 
to  be  pulled  one  after  another. 

The  copy-holder,  having  found  all  his  sheets  and  the 
proof  which  relates  to  them,  puts  them  toother  and 
waits  until  the  reader  is  at  liberty.  The  reader,  having 
completed  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged  while 
the  copy-holder  is  preparing  the  new  proois,  takes  up 
this  first  galley  of  a  new  work  and  begins,  after  casting  a 
hurried  glance  down  the  matter  to  see  what  it  is  like. 
The  copy-holder,  who  sits  near  him — so  near  that  by 
bending  over  the  proof-reader  can  look  at  a  doubtful 
word,  or  at  least  so  near  that  he  can  take  the  sheet  out 
of  his  hand — begins  reading  aloud  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
speed  and  continues  doing  so  until  the  galley  is  finished. 
"When  the  proof-reader  says  **  Hold  "  he  stops ;  when  he 
says  "  Gk>  on  "  he  does  so ;  when  he  is  told  *'Read  that 
again," or  "Read  the  last  two  lines  again,"  he  does  so. 
He  does  not  read  rhetorically,  but  rather  like  a  machine, 
without  emphasis  and  without  discrimination.  If  well 
trained  he  spells  out  each  proper  name  which  has  two  or 
more  orthographies,  as  Douglas  and  Douglass,  Rathbun 
or  Rathbone,  Whitley  or  Whiteley.  The  same  thing  is 
observed  with  all  foreign  words  and  all  geographical 
names,  as  well  as  with  aU  words  which  are  very  imcom- 
mon,  such  as  "rathe,"  "pfaiguid,"  "cecity,"  "brachy- 
cephalous."  On  each  of  these,  when  there  is  any  room 
for  doubt,  the  proof-reader  will  himself  look  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  he  is  making  no  mistake.  The  boy 
should  repeat  ambiguous  or  doubtful  sentences,  or  those 
in  which  there  are  many  interlineations  and  alterations. 
Occasionally  in  a  knotty  bit  of  copy  he  should,  after  once 
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^ing  over  it,  hand  it  to  his  principal,  who  will  follow 
It  for  a  few  lines  or  even  a  page  to  make  sure.  There 
comes  occasionally  into  a  printing-office  some  copy  which 
must  be  followed  exactly,  but  to  do  this  requires  that  all 
of  the  punctuation  marks  shall  be  read  as  well  as  the 
text.  A  joke  which  appeared  in  the  papers  at  the  time 
this  article  was  written  would  thus  be  r^ : 

But  cap  They  cap  Grind  capExceeding  cap  Fine  cap 
period  dash  commence  quote  I'oor  cap  fellow  exclama- 
tion But  cap  why  did  you  reject  him  in  such  a  summary 
way  interrogation  close  quote  commence  quote  Well  cap 
comma  he  apostrophe  s  the  editor  of  that  Moonshine 
cap  italic  Magazine  cap  italic  conuna  and  rejected  one 
of  my  poems  once  period  I  cap  just  thought  1  cap  apos- 
trophe d  let  him  know  that  two  can  play  at  that  game 
penod  close  quote  dash  Life  italic  period. 

This  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  some  of  the  dia- 
lect stories,  in  which  the  humor  is  all  in  the  dialect,  or 
some  abstruse  calculations.  It  is  related  in  a  biography 
of  an  English  joumevman  printer  that  to  secure  accu- 
racy in  a  Wdsh  book  printed  in  London  two  women 
compared  it  letter  by  letter  with  the  original,  neither 
knowing  a  word  of  Welsh,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  earl^  printers  adopted  this  plan  to  make  thehr  classi- 
cal editions  still  more  accurate.  The  reader  should  ac- 
company the  boy  as  closely  as  possible,  his  eye  being  at 
the  place  in  the  copy  when  the  last  word  was  read.  K 
the  work  is  not  one  of  unusual  dispatch  it  is  common  to 
read  two  or  three  galleys  on  the  same  work  before  send- 
ing any  out,  and  this  plan  would  almost  certainly  be 
adopted  on  the  first  part  of  a  new  work.  After  tms  is 
finished,  while  the  boy  is  gathering  up  his  next  batch  of 
proof  or  perhaps  endeavoring  to  decipher  it  before  he 
attempts  to  read  it  aloud,  the  proof-reader  is  looking  at 
the  details  of  the  proof  which  he  could  not  examine 
when  he  was  keeping  even  with  the  boy.  The  proof- 
reader does  not  originate  style ;  he  follows  that  of  the 
office.  Sometimes  with  the  first  sheet  of  a  work  he  has 
directions  what  rules  to  follow.  This  work  follows  Web- 
ster, that  Worcester,  a  third  must  be  closely  punctuated, 
a  fourth  must  be  followed  strictly  as  to  punctuation,  fuid 
a  fifth  leaves  all  of  these  questions  to  the  proof-reader. 
Each  of  the  dictionaries  differs  as  to  spelling  and  divis- 
ion, and  if  one  is  to  be  followed  it  must  be  frequently 
consulted.  Often  a  new  word  will  appear  not  yet  in  tlie 
dictionary.    Sometimes  there  will  be  an  old  one  or  a 

Srovincial  expression  like  the  Scotch  word  blate  or  the 
outhem  wora  fice.  This  constant  examination  of  au- 
thorities consumes  much  time ;  but  there  are  other  things 
for  which  the  proof -reeider  must  look  out,  where  the  com- 
positor is  continually  trying  to  evade  his  watchfulness. 
Three  divisions  one  after  the  other ;  pigeonholes  or  stair- 
cases, occasioned  by  too  great  spacing  or  spaces  forming 
regular  steps  up  and  down ;  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  cap- 
itcuizing;  bad  spacing;  punctuation  too  close  or  not 
close  enough — these  are  some  of  the  things  for  which  a 
proof-reader  must  look.  The  ordinary  compositor  in 
setting  type  makes  an  error  in  every  one  or  two  hundred 
letters  which  he  sets,  but  discovers  a  portion  of  them 
before  he  empties  his  stick.  Some  men  will  not  make 
more  than  one  error  in  three  or  four  thousand  letters, 
but  all  make  some.  The  proof-reader  in  goins  over 
their  work  may  in  one  reading  take  90  per  cent,  of  these 
errors ;  he  may  possibly  run  as  high  as  99  per  cent. ;  but 
he  cannot  discover  them  all.  This  shows  the  advantage 
of  repeated  readings,  the  errors  becoming  less  by  cadi 
sucoonive  examination.  The  work  of  the  first  reader 
must  some  time  come  to  a  close ;  he  has  marked  at  tiie 
beginning  of  each  take  the  name  of  the  compositor  who 
set  it;  at  the  head  of  the  galley  he  has  marked  '"Ist," 
and  at  the  foot  his  own  initials.  The  boy  then  takes  it 
out  and  gives  it  to  the  first  man  who  has  an  error. 

Crapdet  in  his  very  interesting  and  suggestive  work 
speaks  about  two  other  metiiods  of  reading,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  third.    One  is  to  read  by  the  thumb ; 


that  is,  to  collate  the  proof  with  the  copy,  following  the 
latter  with  the  thumb.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  in 
algebra,  music  and  in  work  in  foreign  languages,  uid  it 
has  been  known  to  be  used  with  success  on  other  works ; 
but  it  is  very  slow  and  trying,  and  it  costs  an  office  more 
than  the  other  way.  Further  on  some  cases  will  be  men- 
tioned where  it  ou^ht  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
other  reading,  but  m  general  it  is  too  teoious.  Another 
plan  is  to  have  the  proof-reader  occasionally  read  to  the 
copy-holder.  This  is  also  defective,  as  the  boy  will  some- 
times lose  his  place ;  but  on  daily  newspapers,  where  the 
copy-holder  is  as  good  a  reader  as  the  omcr  man,  it  works 
well.  Greater  speed  and  less  fati^e  are  thus  attained. 
The  third  plan  is  that  which  nearly  all  authors  have  to 
adopt,  and  which  is  the  plan  of  all  editors.  The  proof 
is  read  silently  with  occasional  references  to  copy,  there 
beinff  no  copy-holder.  Many  errors  can  thus  be  weeded 
out,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  mistakes  in  proper 
names  and  also  of  outs  and  doublets.  In  reading  much 
depends  upon  the  copy-holder.  If  a  boy  he  neras  two 
or  three  years'  practice  to  make  him  as  efficient  as  he 
ou^ht  to  oe,  but  in  the  meantime  he  is  growing  up  and 
desires  some  more  lucrative  position  than  that  of  copy- 
boy.  Another  lad  must  be  taken  on.  The  experience 
of  New  York  has  lately  been  that  young  women  make 
vexy  good  copy-holders.  They  are  quick  and  active, 
soon  learn  to  r^id  well  and  are  content  to  stay  in  the  oc- 
cupation. Experienced  girls  should  be  paid  a  littie  more 
than  one-half  the  wages  of  a  journeyman.  Thus  in  New 
York  ten  dollars  a  week  will  secure  one  with  much  prac- 
tice.   Boys  are  worth  five,  six  or  seven. 

This  proof,  known  as  the  first  proof,  now  goes  out  to 
the  compositor  who  set  it,  or  to  the  first  one  on  the  gal- 
ley who  has  an  error.  When  the  compositor's  work  is 
done  a  revise  is  taken  which  is  sent  to  the  author,  and 
another  is  kept  for  the  office.  That  which  is  sent  to  the 
author  is  marked  "A.  P.,"  with  date  and  hour,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  sent  to 
him.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  first  proof,  and  any  errors  which  may 
have  escaped  correction,  as  well  as  all  of  the  new  errors 
made  by  the  compositor,  are  indicated.  Any  other  mis- 
takes which  may  be  seen  in  going  hastily  over  it  are  also 
marked.  These  are  copied  on  the  office  revise,  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  should  the  date  line  be  added,  llie 
errand-boy  should  be  immediately  dispatched  with  it  if 
the  author  is  in  town,  and  if  not  it  should  at  once  be  sent 
by  mail,  the  copy  accompanying  it.  Some  readers  then 
finish  their  revise  so  far  as  they  can,  while  others  wait 
until  the  proof  from  the  author  comes  badL  with  the 
copy,  and  then  proceed  with  their  further  work.  It  can- 
not really  be  completed  without  the  copy ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  may  be  much  slack  time  before  its  re- 
turn, and  there  might  be  a  very  busy  time  when  it  does 
return.  The  reader  of  the  second  proof  begins  at  its  be- 
ginnine^  and  reads  it  carefully  all  the  way  through.  The 
errors  found  in  the  first  proof  are  obvious.  Jroints  of 
doubtful  decision  in  capitalizing,  in  spelling,  in  punctu- 
ation are  deferred  to  the  second  reading.  It  must  be 
laid  down  as  a  canon  that  the  author  and  not  the  com- 
positor or  proof-reader  is  responsible  for  the  wording  of 
the  book  and  its  facts ;  yet  all  authors,  however  accom- 
plished, fall  into  errors,  even  on  subjects  with  which  they 
are  thoroufi^hly  familiar,  and  nearly  all  of  them  would 
feel  obliged  to  ajproof-reader  who  points  them  out.  It 
is  easy  to  write  Henry  VII.  when  Henry  VHI.  is  meant ; 
to  make  a  false  addition  in  a  table ;  to  say  Ck)ncord, 
Mass.,  when  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  intended  ;  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  American  treaty  with  France  in  1776  instead  of 
1777,  or  to  say  that  Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  the  nephew 
of  Peter  Cooper  when  he  was  in  reality  the  son-in-law. 
These  things  and  others  like  them  the  proof-reader 
should  query,  either  with  or  without  the  Uiie  answer. 
He  must  decide  no  ticklish  points  in  grammar,  but  plain 
cases  of  the  disan^cment  of  the  verb  and  its  nominative 
may  be  changed  without  reference.    The  author  may 
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use  old,  common  or  vulgar  phrases,  but  these  camiot 
be  corrected  by  the  reader.  Lengthy  ma^  shock  him, 
or  talented  or  reliable;  he  may  thmk  bij^  or  got  or 
whaling,  in  the  sense  of  punishment,  undignified.  These 
however  are  questions  for  the  author,  and  not  for  him. 
His  business  is  to  weed  out  errors  and  not  to  write  the 
book  or  pamphlet.  The  punctuation  should  follow  the 
usual  rule  of  the  office,  as  few  authors  know  much  on 
this  subject.  If  they  think  they  do,  however,  they 
should  be  followed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  capi- 
talizing. A  mark  once  made  by  an  author  for  a  word 
to  be  capitalized  in  a  certain  position  should  result  in 
having  that  word  always  capitalized  in  the  like  place. 
Hyphens  used  for  compounds  ought  to  follow  the  same 
rule.  If  the  author  wants  them  hyphenized  freely  it 
ought  to  be  done ;  if  he  does  not,  but  strikes  them  out, 
the  work  should  be  consistent  as  far  as  possible.  Tet  if 
an  inconsistency  does  exist  the  proof-reader  should  not 
take  it  to  heart.  This  must  often  be.  Among  things 
which  should  be  looked  at  after  the  proof  is  gone  over, 
every  doubtful  sentence,  every  proper  name  and  every 
figure  having  been  compared,  an  examination  should  l>e 
made  of  several  things  whicli  might  easily  escape  notice, 
as,  for  instance,  a  lead  left  out  or  two  leads  inserted  in 
one  place ;  the  regularity  of  spacing,  the  sequence  of 
divisions  and  their  correctness,  and  the  re^lar  order  of  a 
number  of  figures  or  letters  wluch  were  intended  to  fol- 
low each  other.  Quotations  from  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare should  be  verified.  Before  the  second  proof  is 
taken  the  place  where  the  compositor  left  off  on  his  copy 
should  be  marked  on  that  page  as  I  ,  tiie 

perpendicular  bar  being  the  end  of  the  one  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next.  After  it  should  be  written  on  the 
text '  •  Galle^r  2,"  and  so  on  through  the  entire  work.  The 
proof  after  it  has  been  completed  goes  out  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  is  then  made  up  in  book  form.  A  mark  sim- 
ilar to  that  given  previously  comes  where  the  last  page 
of  type  ends,  and  the  galley  which  had  it  has  the  word 
on  the  margin  "  Sig.  2.^' 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proof  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  finished,  except  for  the  detection  of  errors 
occasioned  by  the  make-up  and  for  the  correction  of 
those  which  were  omitted.  In  some  offices  a  revise  is 
sent  to  the  author  marked** A.  R.  P.," with  date  and 
hour.  It  is  the  better  custom  to  do  so.  There  is  also  a 
revise  for  the  office.  This  is  read  at  once  and  the  errors 
are  noted.  In  reading  a  revise  more  ought  to  be  looked 
at  than  just  the  error  which  has  been  committed.  That 
may  be  uncorrected,  while  the  very  same  word  a  line  or 
two  above  or  below  has  been  changed.  An  out  or  a 
doublet  ought  to  be  read  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  which  has  been  run  over.  The  folios  ought 
to  be  read  successively,  as  well  as  the  head-lines,  and  the 
signature  calculated  to  see  if  it  is  right  for  the  page 
where  it  appears.  For  instance,  signature  17  must  come 
in  a  sixteen  on  page  256  plus  one,  or  257.  Every  line  in 
capitals,  small  capitals  or  Italic  ought  to  be  read  care- 
fully over  in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  readings.  When 
this  is  completed  and  the  author's  corrections  have  been 
consolidated  with  them  a  press  revise  is  taken,  at  which 
the  reader  looks  only  to  see  if  those  already  marked  have 
been  corrected.  On  this  proof  he  writes  "Rtss"  and 
the  date,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  bo  printed.  When  the 
work  is  printed  the  first  sheet  goes,  after  it  has  been 
folded  by  the  pressman,  to  the  foreman,  who  looks  at  it 
for  a  moment,  and  if  it  seems  to  be  ri^ht  gives  tlie  order 
to  go  on.  If  the  foreman  is  an  expenenced  man  with  a 
good  eye  he  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of  how  the  proof 
is,  and  a  hasty  look  at  the  fohos,  the  signature,  the  titles 
and  so  forth  sometimes  prevents  an  astonisliing  blunder 
being  made.  On  some  neat  work  tliis  proof  is  read  for 
bad  letters  in  order  to  make  the  impression  better.  Much 
depends  upon  the  co-operation  or  the  author  in  regard 
to  making  a  book  free  from  errors,  where  no  more  is 
done  by  the  office  than  in  the  programme  laid  down. 
This  is  entirely  sufficient  for  reprint  and  it  passes  in 
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manuscript,  and  such  reading  as  is  mentioned  here  will 
cost  at  least  ten  cents  a  thousimd  in  New  York,  Chicago 
or  Philadelphia,  and  may  cost  more.  The  author,  how- 
ever, should  interest  himself  to  prevent  mistakes.  It  is 
his  book,  and  if  he  has  had  experience  in  bookmaking  he 
ought  to  winnow  out  a  very  large  percentage  of  errors. 

The  most  difficult  works  require  still  more  care  than  is 
here  laid  down.  Such  works  as  dictionaries  will  imme- 
diately occur  to  every  one :  but  there  is  a  great  list  of 
smaller  books  which  require  the  utmost  care,  and  some 
of  them  must  proceed  with  considerable  speed.  Leslie 
Stephen's  Dictionary  of  English  Biography  would  not 
occur  to  most  scholars  as  requiring  extra  pains.  Yet 
three  thousand  pa^  of  this  are  prepared  in  a  year  with 
close  resemblance  in  style  and  with  very  many  difficult 
passages.  In  very  few  cases  will  two  articles,  except  con- 
cerning persons  in  the  same  family,  be  in  the  same  hand- 
writing and  follow  each  other.  There  are  extracts  in  a 
dozen  languages.  In  such  a  work  as  this,  instead  of  send- 
ing out  an  author's  proof  as  soon  as  the  first  proof  is  cor- 
rected, it  is  read  again  by  copy  and  correctea,  then  read 
by  the  editor  and  one  or  two  of  his  assistants,  and  then 
sent  out.  A  revise  would  be  sent  in  every  case  where 
there  were  any  considerable  number  of  changes.  After 
this  returns  a  couple  of  the  editors  will  each  read  it 
again,  and  then  the  chief  proof-reader  will  try  it  for  the 
li^t  time.  This  does  not  exclude  a  page-proof  from  the 
electrotype  for  bad  letters  and  so  on.  Generally  speak- 
ing, an  electrotype  is  more  accurate  than  type,  for  there 
is  no  chance  oi  letters  dropping  out  at  the  end  of  lines. 
In  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1859  proof  was  sent  out  to  a 
dozen  different  persons,  who  each  read  it,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Century  Dictionary  received  more  than 
forty  readings.  Works  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  read  at 
least  twice  by  copy  in  the  printing-office,  and  should  as 
well  receive  one  reading  brides,  and  no  work  of  erudi- 
tion should  go  out  which  has  not  been  read  twice  or 
thrice  in  addition.  It  is  frequent  for  publishers  to  get 
an  expert  to  sit  in  their  office  and  read  proof  for  them, 
the  printing-office  having  nothing  to  do  with  him.  On 
these  large  works  an  abundance  of  type  must  be  provid- 
ed, certainly  enough  to  keep  the  hands  employed  on  them 
going  for  two  or  three  months.  Somebody  &  sure  to  de- 
lay, and  some  one  is  certain  to  keep  his  copy  back  until 
the  last  moment.  On  much  work,  but  not  on  this,  it  is 
well  for  the  proof-reader  to  dispense  with  his  copy-holder 
on  one  reading  and  to  collate  the  text  with  the  print. 
This  ought  always  to  be  done  in  poetry,  where  any  far- 
fetched word,  if  it  is  not  prosaic,  is  allowed,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  very  large  vocabulaxy  is  used.  Many  of 
these  words  sound  like  others  and  can  easily  be  mistaken 
for  them. 

In  reading  foreign  languages  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  their  rules  are  different  from  ours.  Some  of  them 
we  disregard,  as  the  way  the  French  have  with  quota- 
tions, and  in  regard  to  the  use  of  spaces  before  punctu- 
ation marks,  as  well  as  compounding  proper  names ;  but 
there  are  other  rules  which  are  invariable.  A  good  office 
in  a  city  ought  always  to  have  accents,  and  they  should 
be  put  properly  in  their  places.  Frequently  they  mark 
a  wide  distinction  of  meaning.  In  French,  a  without 
an  accent  means  ha%;  but  wit-h  one,  f&.  The  pimctua- 
tion  in  French  is  entirely  dependent  upon  grammatical 
connection,  and  does  not  follow  sound  as  much  as  in 
English.  When  taking  up  this  language,  or  any  of  the 
common  tongues  of  Western  Europe,  the  copy-holder 
should  pronounce  the  wOrds  in  the  way  most  natural  to 
him,  as  he  understands  no  foreign  tongue,  giving  its 
words  the  English  sounds.  This  secures  the  reader 
against  outs  and  doublets.  After  this  reading  is  done 
the  corrector  must  then  go  over  it  by  himself  before  the 
compositor  gets  it.  If  the  copy  is  all  in  manuscript  very 
Uttlc  can  be  done  with  it  even  by  the  proof-reader,  unless 
he  understands  the  language.  Casual  French  and  Ger- 
man words  should  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionaries  to  see 
whether  they  are  spelled  right  and  whether  the  accents 
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are  right.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  copy  is  in- 
correct when  the  accents  arc  placed  differently  from  the 
position  given  in  the  book.  All  languages  are  in  a  state 
of  change,  and  French  no  less  than  others.  There  is,  too, 
an  old  orthography  in  French,  Oerman,  Dutch  and  other 
Ian  j^uages.  Sous  was  once  soubs,  semaine  was  once  sep- 
maine,  and  dtre  estre.  Bei  in  present  German  was  once 
bey,  and  Waldow  spells  theil,  a  part,  as  teil.  Dutch  or- 
thography was  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Latin,  Greek  and  other  dead  lan^ages ;  Pol- 
ish, Bohemian,  Welsh,  Basque  and  other  European  lan- 
guages not  closely  related  to  Latin  or  English  ;  and  the 
tongues  of  the  i!ast,  such  as  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit 
and  Hebrew,  must  be  followed,  for  it  is  rarely  indeed  that 
the  proof-reader  or  compositor  knows  enough  about  any 
of  these  to  lend  any  correctness  to  the  work.  The  proof 
must  depend  upon  the  editor. 

Correcting  in  the  form  as  above  mentioned  was  form- 
erly much  practiced  in  America,  and  is  still  the  conunon 
method  of  British  book  offices.  The  matter  is  set  up  as 
usual.  The  compositor  who  has  the  first  take  gets  his 
gau^e  from  the  foreman,  as  well  as  his  instructions  about 
sinkmg  the  first  head,  style  for  folios  and  amount  of 
spacing  out,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  up  as  far  as  he 
goes.  He  passes  the  make-up  to  the  next  man.  who  gets 
his  pages  ready,  when  he  in  turn  passes  to  the  third  man. 
The  last  man  who  makes  up  imposes  the  form  and  proves 
it,  or  in  a  large  office  gives  it  to  a  certain  man  who  is 
charged  with  this  duty.  After  the  sheet  has  been  read 
the  workman  who  has  the  first  error  marked  takes  up  the 
form,  places  it  on  the  stone,  unlocks  it,  corrects  his  por- 
tion, and  then  calls  the  next  man.  This  proceeds  until 
it  reaches  the  last  man  who  has  an  error.  When  his  cor- 
rections are  completed  he  locks  up  the  form  and  it  is 
again  proved,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated.  To 
facilitate  his  work  he  either  sets  up  his  corrections  in  a 
stick,  or  he  brings  over  his  case  to  the  stone,  laying  it 
upon  the  top  of  a  stool.  This  antiquated  and  awkward 
way  should  be  at  once  abolished  in  any  ofiice  where  it 
exists.  Its  advantages  are  that  fewer  brass  galleys  are 
required,  which  would  be  necessary  if  galleys  were  to  be 
proved ;  the  author  and  counting-room  can  sec  a  proof 
m  the  form  in  which  the  work  will  finally  be,  and  there 
is  some  danger  of  error  in  transposing  matter  from  gal- 
leys to  the  form  when  it  is  not  afterwards  read  by  copv. 
The  first  two  objections  are  trivial;  to  scrutinize  the 
proof  again,  as  might  be  required  with  the  third,  might 
take  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  on  a  full  octavo 
form.  The  battering  of  type  by  tweezers  and  bodkins 
is  very  great  when  corrections  are  made  in  the  form. 
The  loss  of  time  to  compositors  is  immense.  More  than 
one-tenth  of  their  time  is  pa^ed  at  the  stone.  It  is,  be- 
sides, very  exhausting. 

Newspaper  Reading, — In  a  newspaper  the  problems 
are  very  different  from  those  in  a  book  office.  Here 
expedition  must  be  the  chief  point.  Proof-readers  are 
rarely  chosen  for  these  places  unless  they  are  good,  prac- 
tical printers,  with  much  reading  in  English,  quick  eyes 
and  a  good  imderstandin^  of  manuscript.  Their  proofs 
follow  one  invariable  rule  as  to  style,  from  which  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  vary.  What  is  capitalized  to^ay 
must  be  capitalized  to-morrow.  As  a  consequence  there 
is  a  consistency  and  a  regularity  about  them  in  this  re- 
spect which  many  book  offices  would  be  glad  to  equal. 
A  dictionary  is  given  them  as  a  model  for  spelling  and 
division,  from  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  deviate, 
and  in  compounding  they  follow  a  uniform  rule.  Proof 
is  read  only  once  on  daily  papers,  and  is  then  revised. 
Both  the  reader  and  copy-holder  are  men,  and  both  are 
supposed  to  be  expert  readers.  They  take  turns  in  hold- 
ing copy,  except  in  some  few  cases,  changing  about  with 
each  galley.  The  one  who  holds  the  proof  reads  aloud 
to  the  copy-holder,  unless  it  is  supposed  to  be  something 
on  which  extra  care  is  required.  Tliis  relieves  each  man 
from  the  great  strain  on  his  voice  which  reading  for  sev- 
eral houiB  would  occasion.    Proofs  are  taken  up  from 


the  table  in  rotation  on  ordinary  news  matter.  It  is  sup- 
pc^ed  that  four  proof-readers  and  a  reviser  can  read  for 
thirty-two  men. 

Jd  Printing, — Reading  in  this  kind  of  work  must 
be  very  careful,  but  it  does  not  require  the  education 
needed  for  either  of  the  others.  The  reader  should  be 
quick  to  detect  wrong  fonts,  bad  letters,  false  spacine 
and  errors  in  style.  He  should  also  be  able  to  mark 
wrong  lines  and  wrong  methods,  and  to  point  out  how 
changes  should  be  made.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
be  an  expert  job  printer.  Where  a  number  of  men  are 
working  on  miscellaneous  jobs  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  some  of  them  did  not  mistake  a  line  or  commit 
an  error  in  getting  up  a  card  or  programme,  or  that  some 
change  would  not  brighten  up  a  given  job  very  much. 

Proof-readers  need  to  be  careful  and  considerate  in 
their  dealings  with  compositors  and  with  authors,  the 
latter  beiuje^  very  irritable  and  the  former  frequently 
making  mistakes  which  they  would  not  have  made  if 
they  could  have  had  the  entire  copy  before  them.  They 
should  never  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  in  antici- 
pation of  or  durine  their  tour  of  duty.  Their  studies 
should  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  compositor, 
but  they  should  also  acquire  a  very  careful  knowledge 
of  grammar,  punctuation  and  orthography.  Much  cur- 
rent reading  is  indispensable.  It  is  well  to  know  French, 
German,  Latin  and  Greek,  but  these  are  not  necessary. 
Less  and  less  work  is  done  in  dead  languages,  and  for 
the  commoner  foreign  languages  compositors  and  proof- 
readers can  be  engaged.  A  knowledge  of  history,  bi- 
ognmhy  and  geography  is  very  valuable.  The  closet 
should  be  welt  stocked  with  books  of  reference.  An 
English  dictionary,  one  of  French  and  one  of  German ; 
a  cyclopaedia,  a  dictionary  of  biography  and  one  of  geog- 
raphy ought  all  to  be  there.  In  English,  Webster's  and 
Worcester's  seem  to  be  nearly  equally  good,  and  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  is  now  ready  for  use.  If  more  English 
dictionariea  are  obtained,  Latham's  Todd's  Johnson  is 
very  valuable,  as  is  Richardson's,  which  gives  copious 
citations  showing  the  meaning  of  words  as  they  are  used 
by  the  best  authors.  The  New  English  Dictionary,  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Murray,  while  in  some  respects  more  valuable 
than  any  of  these,  will  not  be  ready  for  a  generation. 

Some  of  the  words  relating  to  proofs  may  here  bo 
noticed.  A  first  proof  is  that  which  is  first  read  after 
the  compositor  has  done  his  work ;  a  second  proof  fol- 
lows it.  The  latter  is  not  always  a  revise.  A  revise  is 
when  the  second  proof  notes  and  marks  the  errors  on  a 
first  proof  which  have  remained  uncorrected,  as  well  as 
marks  any  new  mistakes  which  have  originated  during 
correction.  In  a  revise,  however,  all  other  errors  which 
have  or  can  be  found  are  incorporated.  A  proof  which 
contains  many  errors  is  said  to  be  foul  or  dirty,  while 
one  in  which  there  are  few  is  clean.  To  pull  a  proof  is 
by  modem  usage  to  take  it  in  whatever  manner ;  but  the 
word  is  gradually  going  out  of  use  with  the  practice  of 
taking^  one  upon  a  hand-press.  According  to  South- 
ward in  England  the  rectification  of  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections of  composition  is  called  correlating,  and  the 
process  of  examining  and  perusing  the  proof  and  mark- 
ing the  errors  upon  it  is  called  reading.  Hence,  raiding 
and  correcting,  although  both  applicable  to  the  proof, 
have  specific  meanings,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
it  is  said  that  type  matter  is  corrected  and  the  proof  is 
read.  These  distinctions  are  not  observed  in  America. 
The  corrector  is  here  generally  known  as  a  proof-reader, 
his  work  is  called  reading  or  proof-reading  and  his  marks 
are  corrected.  The  closet,  thus  called  in  England,  is 
commonly  known  as  the  proof-room  here.  The  mark 
used  by  many  proof-readers  after  the  marginal  emenda- 
tion is  called  the  separatrix.  Corrections  not  occasioned 
by  an  inaccuracy  or  the  compositor,  as,  for  instance,  the 
substitution  of  one  woni  for  another,  arc  generally  indi- 
cated by  a  circle  or  ring  running  around  the  word.  In 
some  offices  the  compositor  does  not  correct  this,  but 
passes  the  galley  to  the  office  hand,  while  in  othera  he 
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&^kI^       LFRANKLIN    and    MEREDITH. 

^    JLjt  Meredith    came    accordingly    in    the    evening. 
(^^     when    we   talked    my  affair    over.      He  had  con- 

fceived  a  great  r^ard  for  me.  and  was  very  un- 
willing that  J  "should  Jcave*^e^ousc  •^hilc^e 
remained  in  itj^    He  clissuaded  me  from  returning 


/ 


/\y^/\A  I 


to  my  native  country,  which   I  began  to  think  of;   jp 


h 


he  reminded  me  his  creditors  began  to  be  uneasy 
that  he  kept  his  shop  miserably,  sold  often  without 
profit  for  ready  money/  and  often  trusted  without 
trvistcd  without  keeping  accounts ;  that  he  must 
7^    therefore  fail,  which  would  make  a  vacancy  I  might 


/ 


'^        profit,^/^    1  objected^Y  want  of  ready  moneyo 
Q         ^Rcthcn  let  me  (cnj^  that  his  fatner  had  a  high 
jl^'^    opinion  of  me,  and  from   some  discourse  that   had  ^    ' 
passed  ^nwccn  them  he  was  sure  he  would  advance 
^^    money  to  set  us  up  if  I  would  enter  into  partnership     / 

Z^     with   him.  y^*  My  time^.  says   he,  ^ill  be  out  with       ^/^/ 
Kcimer  in  the  jJpring ;   by  that  time  we  may  have       f     j 
our  presses  and  types  in  from  London.     I  am  sensi-     ,^/—/^ 
wxS^     ble  I  am  no  workman  :  if  you  like  it  your-sfeiJJ-in  the   •'**^ 
A     tk     business  shall  b^t  against  the  stock  I  furnish,  and 
'C/  we  will  share  the  profits  equ^."  JJjsfather  was^  0  ^     . 

/       d     in  town  and  approved  of  it  •  the  more   asKfe^-«aj^   ' 

7       I  had  great  influence  with  his  son.  -had  prevailed  on     ^u^/jui6^Y 
him   to  abstain   long   from-  dramdrinking.   and   he     ^  / 

fhop^  might  break  him  of  that  wretched  habit  entirely     ' 
when  we  come  to  be  so  closely  connected.    I  gave  an 
0]      inventor)'  to  the  father,  who  carjjed  it  to  a  merchant ;     j/p 
J      the  things  were  sent  for,  the  secret  was  to  be  kept    /u^f**-a^ 
till  they  should  arrive,  and  in  the  meaiQime  I  was      ^ 
to  get  work,  if  I  could,  at  the  other  printing-house. 
^      ^wx  I  found  no  vacancy,  and  so  remained  idle  a  few 
days,  when  Keimer.  on  a  prospect  of  being  emploj^ 
"51/ to  print  some  paper-money  in  ^w  Jersey,  which    CaJi 
would    require  various  types  and   cuts   that  I  only 
/     ^^ould  supply,  and  apprehending  Bradford  might  en- 
^^^V/gage  me  and  get  the  job  from  him,  sent  me  a  very      x_ 
civil  message,  that  old  fr£J[nds  should  not  part  for  a    ^. 
few  words,  the  effect  of  sudden  passion,  and  wishing 
me  to  return.     Meredith  persuaded  me  to  comply.  a 

as  it  would  give  more  opportunity  for  his  improve-  fn 
0    I    mcnt  under  my  daily  instruaions  ;  so  I  returned,  and    ^ 
(j^^^/l^fwe  went  on^han  foK  somc^time  ybefore.     The  New  /^ 

/ryr*'^/'"^ Jersey  job  was fcon{nved|jT_{obtained p  coppe£iate  ^ 

Vs._^^/         press  for  it,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  m  the£country.    ^\T^1^ 
I  cut  several  ornaments  and  checks  for  thepills.   W^   vf'^ 
/    went  ^together  to  Burlington,  where  I  ex^uted  tK^^ 
wholtTTo  satisfaction ;  and  he  received  so  large  a  sum 
for  the  work,  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  as  tojbe  enabled 
thereby  to  keep  his  head  much  longer  (above  water. 
We  continued  there  nean^months. 
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FRANKLIN    AND    MEREDITH. 

Meredith  came  accordingly  in  the  evening, 
when  we  talked  my  affaii^over.  He  had  con 
ceived  a  great  regard  for  me,  and  was  very  un- 
willing that  I  should  leave  the  house  while  he 
remained  in  it.  He  dissuaded  me  from  returning 
to  my  native  country,  which  I  began  to  think  of; 
he  reminded  me  his  creditors  began  to  be  uneasy; 
that  he  kept  his  shop  miserably,  sold  often  without 
profit  for  ready  money,  and  often  trusted  without 
keeping  accounts;  that  he  must  therefore  fail,  which 
would  make  a  vacancy  I  might  profit  of.  I  ob- 
jected^y  want  of  ready  money.  He  then  let  me 
know  that  his  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  me,  and 
from  some  discourse  that  had  passed  between  them 
he  was  sure  he  would  advance  money  to  set  us  up 
if  I  would  enter  into  partnership  with  him. 

"My  time."  says  he,  "will  be  out  with  Keimer 
in  the  spring;  by  that  time  we  may  have  our  presses 
and  types  in  from  London.  I  am  sensible  I  am 
no  workman:  if  you  like  it  your  skill  in  the  busi- 
ness shall  be  set  against  the  stock  I  furnish,  and 
we  will  share  the  profits  equally."  The  proposal 
was  agreeable,  and  I  consented.  His  father  was  in 
town  and  approved  of  it ;  the  more  as  he  saw  I  had 
great  influence  with  his  son,  had  prevailed  on  him 
to  abstain  long  from  dram-drinking,  and  he  hoped 
might  break  him  of  that  wretched  habit  entirely 
when  we  come  to  be  so  closely  connected.  I  gave  an 
inventory  to  the  father,  who  carried  it  to  a  merchant ; 
the  things  were  sent  for,  the  setret  was  to  be  kept 
till  they  should  arrive,  and  in  the  meantime  I  was 
to  get  work,  if  I  could,  at  the  other  printing-house. 

But  I  found  no  vacancy,  and  remained  idle  a  few 
days,  when  Keimer,  on  a  prospect  of  being  employed 
to  print  some  paper-money  in  New  Jersey,  which 
would  require  various  types  and  cuts  that  I  only 
could  supply,  and  apprehending  Bradford  might  en- 
gage me  and  get  the  job/Jrom  him,  sent  mc  a  very  aox>^ 
civil  message,  that  old  friends  should  not  part  for  a 
few  words,  the  effect  of  sudden  passion,  and  wishing 
me  to  return.  Meredith  persuaded  me  to  comply, 
as  it  would  give  more  opportunity  for  his  improve- 
ment under  my  instructions;  so  I  returned,  and  we 
went  on  more  smoothly  than  for  some  time.  The 
New  Jersey  job  was  obtained;  I  contrived  a  copper- 
plate press  for  it,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
country.  I  cut  several  ornaments  and  checks  for  the 
bills.  We  went  together  to  Burlington,  where  I  exe- 
cuted the  whole  to  satisfaction;  and  he  received  so 
large  a  sum  for  the  work,  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  as  to 
be  enabled  thereby  to  keep  his  head  much  longer 
above  water.  We  continued  there  nearly  three 
months. 
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corrects  the  change  and  charges  the  office  for  it.  In 
England  this  mark  is  called  the  house  mark,  because  tlie 
house  or  firm  pays  for  it.  To  cancel  is  to  take  out  of 
the  galley  or  form  matter  wtiich  is  not  to  be  used,  but 
is  to  be  distributed.  A  double  or  doublet  is  a  repetition 
of  the  same  word  or  words.  The  latter  expression  is 
always  used  in  this  country.  A  literal  is  an  error  of 
a  single  letter,  one  substituted  for  another  or  turned 
aroimd.  A  wrong  font  or  a  battered  letter  is  also  a  lit- 
eral. Prima  is  the  piece  of  copy  containing  the  first 
words  of  a  following  sheet  or  signature.  An  out  is  an 
omission  of  a  letter,  word  or  phrase. 

The  cost  of  proof-reading  varies  from  15  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  composition  up  to  50  per  cent.  The  lowest 
rate  is  on  reprint,  and  the  highest  on  manuscript.  On 
the  cheapest  work  one  reading  with  a  revise  is  thought 
by  many  printers  to  be  enough ;  but  on  the  best  work 
three  readings  are  adopted  by  some  employers.  This 
cost  varies  much  according  to  the  individual  reader. 
Some  readers  are  very  much  slower  and  more  careful 
than  others.  A  certain  very  famous  proof-reader  of  New 
York,  long  employed  by  the  Appletons  and  the  Method- 
ist Book  Concern,  was  said  to  devote  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents*  worth  of  time  to  every  thousand  ems  of 
proof  he  read,  and  yet,  such  was  his  value  on  some  par- 
ticular books,  he  was  always  in  full  employment.  The 
usual  remuneration  of  a  proof-reader  is  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  a  compositor,  yet  a  very  large  propor- 
tion receive  no  more.  In  a  large  office  the  head  reader 
will  receive  50  per  cent,  more  than  a  compositor,  and  it 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  one  will  have  even  more. 

To  do  work  with  economy  and  profit  it  is  of  the  first 
importance,  says  Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  that  the  ottice 
shall  have  the  superior  control.  It  cannot  do  this  if  the 
customer  is  permitted  to  watch,  direct  and  alter  compo- 
sition wtiile  it  is  in  progress.  Usage  has  sanctioned  the 
furnishing  of  proofs,  wliich  to  some  extent  and  on  some 
kinds  of  work  is  not  only  reasonable  but  desirable.  The 
customer  has  a  right  to  know  before  printing  that  his 
work  is  likely  to  &  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  his  re- 
vision of  the  proof  relieves  the  ofiice  in  some  measure 
from  responsibility.  Yet  at  best  it  is  a  disagreeable 
necessity  to  give  proofs,  for  it  prevents  system.  It  not 
only  stops  the  work  in  hand,  but  it  often  delays  other 
work  by  depriving  it  of  needed  material,  as  well  as  com- 
pels much  extra  labor  in  other  matters.  The  customer 
should  be  restrained  as  much  as  possible  from  using  a 
first  proof  as  a  blotter  for  corrections.  He  should  be  in- 
duced to  rewrite  badly  written  copy.  If  this  is  imprac- 
ticable it  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  parties  to  nave 
bad  copy,  if  not  too  long,  carefully  rewritten  by  the 
office.  All  practicable  directions  concerning  the  size, 
style,  &c.,  should  be  put  in  writing.  If  displayed  or 
table  work  is  desired  a  rough  draft  should  be  made,  in 
which  the  probable  appearance  of  the  work  should  be 
indicated.  This  draught  should  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved of  b^  the  customer  before  the  work  is  given  to 
the  compositor.  Every  five  minutes  spent  on  such  a 
draught  may  save  an  tiour  of  useless  composition. 

For  hurried  work  and  all  cheap  work  there  should  be 
no  proofs.  Copy  should  be  made  le^ble  before  it  is 
given  out.  The  customer  should  certify  to  the  correct- 
ness of  tlie  written  copy,  and  the  office  should  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  correctness  to  that  copy.  The  office 
is  always  responsible  for  proper  orthography  of  common 
words,  and  for  correctness  to  legible  copy  or  alterations. 
It  is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  any  technical 
word  or  proper  name,  especially  for  the  initials  I  and  J 
when  equivocal  in  the  manuscnpt.  It  is  not  responsible 
for  faulty  grammar  or  rhetoric  in  copy.  Requests  to 
amend  either  should  be  declined  or  cautiously  exercised. 
It  is  not  responsible  for  errors  of  statement  or  for  am- 
biguous directions.  The  printer's  duty  is  mechanical ; 
he  should  not  undertake  to  edit  ttie  customer's  work  or 
deviate  from  his  copy.  The  exercise  of  such  a  license  is 
both  thankless  and  unprofitable.    An  unanswered  query 
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of  the  reader  in  proof  relieves  the  office  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  queried  error.  A  charge  should  be  inade 
for  extra  or  duplicate  proofs. 

Sometimes  proof-readers  are  employed  in  making  in- 
dexes, preparing  headings  for  pages  and  revising  copy 
before  it  goes  into  the  compositor's  hands.  These  should 
all  be  charged  for. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  authors  to  learn  how  to 
mark  a  proof  correctly.  Each  particular  class  of  errors 
has  its  own  mark  and  should  be  carefully  noted.  They 
are  generally  indicated  by  drawing  a  line  through  the  let- 
ters or  woros  which  are  wrong  and  writing  on  the  mar- 
gin exactly  opposite  to  them  the  correct  words  or  char- 
acters. If  the  marks  are  too  numerous  lines  are  drawn 
from  some  or  all  of  the  wron^  words  or  signs  to  the  cor- 
rections in  the  margin.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
with  figures  or  with  copy  having  abstruse  expressions. 

When  words  have  been  left  out  or  are  to  be  added  to 
the  line  a  caret  (a)  must  be  made  in  the  place  where 
they  are  intended  to  come  in,  and  the  words  must  be 
wntten  in  the  margin. 

When  a  space  is  wanting  between  two  words  or  letters 
which  are  intended  to  be  separated  a  caret  must  be  in- 
serted where  the  separation  ou^ht  to  be,  and  two  parallel 
lines  with  two  cross  lines  running  through  the  others  (S) 
placed  on  the  margin.  It  is  the  mark  for  a  sharp  in 
music.  Some  proofreaders  make  tall,  thin  space-marks 
where  they  desire  a  thin  space,  and  broad,  thick  ones 
where  they  wish  wide  spacing,  but  ttiis  is  not  generally 
followed.  Where  words  or  letters  should  join,  but  are 
separated,  strokes  are  made  over  and  under  the  space, 
touching  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  letters  at  the  side  as 
in  en^ameled.  The  same  mark  should  be  repeated  in 
the  margin. 

When  a  line  is  badly  spaced  and  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  distances  more  equal  the  end  is  accomplished  by 
marking  with  characters  like  a  caret  at  the  bottom  of 
each  blank  where  more  space  is  required,  and  the  same  at 
the  top,  but  reversed,  where  less  space  is  needed.  The 
last  look  much  like  the  root  mark  in  algebra  or  the  tick 
made  by  a  bookkeeper  to  indicate  that  a  certain  line  or 
number  has  been  examined.  An  example  is  here  given 
of  two  lines,  one  incorrectly  spaced  and  consec^uently 
markeil,  and  the  other  showing  how  the  matter  will  look 
after  correction  : 

When  words  have  been  struck  out  that  have 
A  A      A 

When  words  have  been  struck  out  that  have 

If  a  succession  of  lines  appears  to  be  badly  spaced 
draw  a  line  against  them  and  in  the  margin  write  **  badly 
spaced.''  If  the  compositor  does  not  mend  his  ways  call 
the  attention  of  the  foreman  to  him.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  establishment  to  let  him  go. 

When  letters  or  words  are  set  double,  or  are  required 
to  be  taken  out  for  any  reason,  a  line  is  drawn  through 
the  superfluous  word  or  letter,  and  a  mark  made  like  an 
old-fashioned  letter  dy  with  the  top  of  the  letter  curling 
over,  made  in  the  margin.  This  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  word  dele,  take  out.  The  correct  form  is  shown  in 
the  proof  accompanying. 

Should  this  mark  be  wrongly  made,  and  it  is  desired 
to  change  it  back  as  it  was  bsfore,  the  word  stet  (let  it 
stand)  is  written  in  the  margin,  and  imdemeath  the  let- 
ter, letters  or  words  are  placed  little  dots  like  those  in  a 
leader.  Of  course,  the  other  mark  on  the  margin  is  rub- 
bed out.    Many  proof-readers  do  not  use  the  dots. 

A  turned  letter  is  noticed  by  making  a  stroke  under 
it  or  through  it.  At  the  margin  a  mark  is  used  which 
curls  over  upon  itself,  similar  to  the  convolutions  of  a 
snail's  shell. 

When  a  space  sticks  up  between  two  words  it  is  shown 
on  the  margin  by  a  horizontal  line,  above  which  is  a  per- 
pendicular one.  This  perpendicular  line  does  not  cross 
nor  does  it  touch  the  lower  line. 
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Qflertion  of  an  em  quadrat  is  noted  by  the  use  of 
s  ( a )  in  the  margin,  while  at  the  place  where  it 

inserted  a  caret  is  marked.  En  quadrats  are 
only  as  spaces ;  two  and  three  em  quadrats  by 
like  a  parallelop^ram. 

two  words  which  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other 

3  transposed  lines  are  drawn  from  the  beginning 

id  of  the  first,  including  a  down  stroke  at  the  b^ 

This  line  continues  perpendicularly  from  the 

his  word  to  the  bottom  oi  the  next,  and  is  then 

0  the  end,  there  rising  to  the  top.  On  the  mar- 
lirections  tr.  are  written.  If  the  words  are  sep- 
)ut  in  the  same  line,  each  is  noted  in  the  proof 
^tten  at  the  margin.  When  there  are  a  num- 
Olds  to  be  transposed  each  is  encircled,  and  over 
is  written  a  number,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.    In  reaming- 

follow  the  order  of  the  numbers.  When  these 
are  very  numerous  it  is  better  to  write  out  the 

again  as  it  should  be.  If  the  transposition  is 
iple  of  letters  in  a  word  lines  should  be  drawn 
them,  while  the  marks  on  the  margin  may  either 

the  letters  as  they  should  be. 

iw  paragraph  is  required  a  mark  in  the  shape  of 

it  snould  be  made  and  the  sign  1  placed  in  the 

Where  a  paranaph  has  been  made  which  was 
ired  a  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  broken-off 
3  tiie  next  paragraph,  and  in  the  margin  should 
m  "No  1."  This  is  also  marked  **No  par.," 
ak"and  "run  on." 

several  lines  are  to  be  added  they  should  be 
at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  pagje  or  gallcv-slip, 
a  line  from  the  place  w^here  the  insertion  begins 

those  lines  or  words  to  be  inserted.  When  so 
added  that  it  cannot  be  contained  at  the  bottom 
r  when  it  is  not  expedient  to  place  it  so,  write  in 
fin  '*  Out,  see  copy." 

STB  or  words  are  to  be  altered  from  one  character 
er  a  parallel  line  or  lines  should  be  made  under- 
e  word  or  letter.  Capitals  require  three  lines, 
pitals  two  lines,  and  Italic  one  nne.  In  the  mar- 
osite  the  line  where  the  alteration  occurs,  should 
m  **  Caps.,"  **  Small  caps."  or  **  Itjil.."as  the  case 
Lower  case  is  marked  1.  c.  In  the  few  cases 
alic  capitals  or  small  capitals  are  required  the 

shoula  be  as  for  Roman  and  on  the  margin  the 
tyle  be  written.    This  plan  should  also  be  adopt- 
splay  type  when  needed, 
lunctuation  marks  should  be  reinforced  by  a 

1  the  pen  to  call  attention  to  them.    Periods  are 

I,  and  so  by  some  printers  are  semicolons  and 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  all  small  alterations  by 

as  it  enables  them  to  be  seen  more  easily. 

letters  or  lines  sttmd  crooked  they  arc  noticed 

ing  lines  under  and  above. 

a  letter  of  a  different  font  is  improperly  intro- 

is  marked  across,  and  on  the  margin  ?//.,  stand- 

rrong  font,  is  placed. 

[>ostrophe  and  superior  letters  are  indioited  by 

lie  proper  mark  in  a  little  bracket  at  the  top  of  a 

srwise  they  would  be  confounded  with  the  com- 

•idinary  figures.    Turned  commas  are  also  shown 

me  way. 

tters  are  shown  by  a  mark  on  the  margin  like  a 

iflS. 

thing  is  noticed  in  the  proof  for  which  there  is 
ipriate  mark  the  directions  may  be  written  at  the 
nth  a  line  running  nearly  around  them.  For  in- 
take out  hair"  is  from  an  actual  proof  where  a 
r  lay  across  the  page  of  type, 
pams  should  be  taken  by  the  proof-reader  to 
.  marks  clear  and  legible.  Alterations  from  copy 
e  encircled,  that  the  compositor  may  receive  pay 
'ork,  and  that  the  establishment  may  be  able  to 
charges  correctly. 

>f-room  should  tie  in  a  cjuiet  place,  yet  con  ven- 
ule foreman  and  those  who  make  up.    It  should 


be  light.  A  twenty-foot  alleyway  will  not  give  enough 
unless  at  the  very  top  of  a  building.  Shades  should  be 
provided  for  the  gas,  electric  light  or  lamps.  The  latter 
are  the  best  to  read  by,  because  they  are  the  st^uiiest. 
Shelves  should  be  provided  to  lay  away  proof  and  copy. 
The  last  should  not  be  wrapped  up  and  put  away  until 
the  last  revise  is  read,  for  a  reference  ma v  be  demanded. 
Upon  its  back  should  be  labeled  the  work  and  the  pages 
of  copy,  and  the  same  if  possible  with  the  made-up  pages. 
First  proofs  are  rolled  up  and  similarly  marked.  Page 
proofs  are  left  flat  and  open,  if  electrotype,  till  the  vol- 
ume or  work  is  done ;  but,  if  letter-press,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  fold  the  press  revises  and  lay  them  in  order. 
Weights  should  be  laid  on  each  pile,  to  keep  them  from 
being  blown  away  in  summer.  Where  several  proof- 
readers are  employed  the  one  who  examines  a  certain 
proof  should  mark  his  initials  upon  it.  No  proof-reader 
should  accept  a  dirty  or  smudgy  proof,  nor  one  in  whidi 
all  of  the  letters  are  not  perfectly  distinct ;  nor,  except 
in  pursuance  of  direct  orders,  snould  he  ever  neglcx^ 
any  of  his  customary  methods  of  scrutiny  for  the  sake 
of  speed.  Zealous  workmen  will  frequently  urge  him  to 
hurry  up,  as  the  form  is  needed  at  once.  Comfortable 
scats  and  desks  should  be  provided,  as  well  as  good  pens 
and  ink.  All  proofs  shoula  preferably  be  marked  in  ink. 
Lead-pencil  marks  are  not  so  clear  and  easily  rub  out. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  expect  a  direct 
return  of  proof.  Indulgent  printers  have  accustomed 
the  public  to  the  practice  of  having  many  pages  on  hand 
at  once  and  of  keeping  them  for  some  time.  Where  at 
one  time  one  hundred  pages  of  small  pica  would  enable 
two  authors  to  be  kept  going  at  once,  now  more  than 
this  will  often  be  required  u)r  a  single  writer.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time 
when  proof  ^oes  out  and  when  it  returns,  that  the  blame, 
if  any,  may  oe  laid  on  the  proper  person. 

With  piints  a  proof  is  an  impression  taken  before  the 
regular  impressions  in  quantities,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
examination.  The  plate  or  block  may  not  be  entirely 
finished. 

Proof-Paper.— The  paper  used  for  taking  proofs. 
This  should  generally  be  of  a  good  quality  and  tolerably 
thick.  Proofs  are  usually  taken  on  wet  paper,  or  at  least 
on  paper  which  has  been  somewhat  moistened.  For  this 
purpose  various  sizes  should  be  cut,  suitable  for  differ- 
ent sized  jobs,  and  put  in  a  convenient  place.  When  re- 
quired to  be  used  a  sponge  is  wet  and  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  water  is  squeezed  out.  The  sponge  is  then 
passed  quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  touching 
every  part.  Inx>ofs  can  then  be  taken.  On  a  daily  paper 
the  strips  are  cut  of  the  true  width,  sprinkled  or  dipped 
and  laid  in  the  closet  under  the  press.  Here  they  retain 
their  moisture  until  used.  When  a  form  is  made  up  and 
corrected  a  proof  is  sometimes  taken  on  its  own  paper 
or  the  exact  paper  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  the  work.  This  is  done  so  that  the  author  or  publisher 
may  be  able  to  know  what  its  appearance  will  be. 

Proof-Planer. — An  instrument  employed  for  taking 
proof.  It  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  covered  on  its  lower 
side  with  cloth.  It  is  laid  on  the  paper  which  is  over  the 
type,  held  firmly  so  that  it  will  not  slip  nor  move,  and 
struck  smartly  with  the  mallet.  Most  workmen  who 
have  experience  believe  that  when  the  blow  is  given  with 
the  handle  of  the  mallet,  held  perpendicularly,  the  proof 
will  be  better  than  when  struck  with  the  head. 

Proof-Press. — A  press  used  exclusively  for  pulling 
proofs.  This  is  usually  of  iron  with  two  runs,  between 
which  the  form  or  galley  lies.  Over  the  type  is  passed  a 
great  roller  of  iron  weighing  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  pounds.  The  surface  of  the  roller  has  a  blanket 
of  cloth  or  india-nibbcr.  By  passing  this  from  one  end 
to  the  other  the  proof  is  very  easily  taken.  Beneath  the 
bed  is  usually  a  closet  for  paper.  Hand-presses  are  often 
used  for  taking  proof.  Proof-presses  which  will  ink  the 
type  without  requiring  a  separate  roller  and  which  will 
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take  half  a  dozen  proofs  at  once  have  recently  been  in- 
vented. 

Proof-Puller. — ^The  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
proofs.  On  daily  papers  all  proofs  are  taken  by  one  per- 
son, and  this  is  a  rule  in  some  book  offices,  particularly 
in  England.    Thus  a  very  much  better  proof  is  obtained. 

Proof-Reader. — A  general  term  for  a  corrector  of 
the  press.  It  is  the  usual  expression  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

Proof-sheet. — The  print  taken  from  the  t^pe  after 
the  compositor  has  finished  his  work  which  is  intended 
to  be  read  and  corrected. 

Proofb  in  Sheets. — Proofs  of  matter  made  up  into 
pages,  imposed  and  pulled  in  sheet  form,  as  distinct  from 
slip  proora. 

Proofb  in  Slips. — Where  corrections  and  alterations 
are  likely  to  be  heavy  proofs  are  asked  for  in  slip  form 
— ^not  made  up  into  pages.^tTocoW.  Nearly  all  proofs 
in  America  are  taken  in  slips,  it  bein^  regarded  as  an 
injustice  to  the  compositor  to  force  him  to  correct  his 
matter  in  the  form.  This  takes  twice  or  three  times  as 
long,  and  necessitates  more  space  on  the  imposing-stones. 

Proscription  Letters. — Large  metal  letters,  from 
three-line  pica  and  upwards,  were  once  thus  denomi- 
nated. They  were  cast  in  sand.  The  term  appears  to 
correspond  to  poster  letters. 

Prote  (Fr.).— Foreman. 

Protection  to  the  BSyes.— Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox  of 
Philadelphia  gave  his  hearers  at  a  lecture  in  that  city 
some  very  sensible  rules  for  preserving  the  eyes.  Sud- 
den changes  from  darkness  to  brilliant  light  should  be 
avoided.  Drugs  and  stimulants  which  anect  the  ner- 
vous system  should  also  be  avoided.  Reading  must  not 
be  done  when  lying  down,  or  when  mentally  and  physi- 
cally exhausted.  When  the  eyes  become  tuxjd  by  look- 
ing at  objects  near-by,  rest  them  by  looking  at  obiects 
afar  off.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
body,  for  that  which  tends  to  the  general  health  acts 
beneficially  upon  the  eye.  Up  to  forty  years  of  age 
bathe  the  eyes  twice  dailv  with  cold  water.  Do  not  de- 
pend upon  your  own  judgment  in  selecting  spectacles. 
Old  persons  ^ould  avoid  reading  by  artificial  light ;  be 
guaxded  as  to  diet,  and  avoid  sitting  up  late  at  night. 
After  fifty  bathe  the  eyes  night,  morning  and  evening 
with  water  so  hot  that  you  wonder  how  you  stand  it ; 
follow  this  up  with  cold  water;  that  will  make  them 
glow  with  warmth.  Do  not  give  up  in  despair  when 
you  are  informed  that  a  cataract  is  developing ;  remem- 
ber that  in  these  days  of  advanced  surgery  it  can  be  re- 
moved with  little  or  no  danger  to  vision.  To  these  rules 
of  Dr.  Fox  may  be  added  the  following,  derived  from 
long  experience :  Never  rub  the  eyes  with  the  end  of 
the  finger  or  the  knuckles,  as  there  is  nearly  always 
some  l^id  dust  or  some  other  dirt  upon  them.  If  an  ex- 
traneous substance  gets  in  the  eye  hold  the  eye  under 
water  and  then  wash  it  gently.  If  it  is  of  a  size  probably 
perceptible  let  some  fellow-workman  who  is  used  to  this 
service  pick  it  out.  He  catches  hold  of  the  eyelid,  turns 
it  back,  and  quickly  dislodges  it.  In  every  iron-foundry 
there  is  some  man  who  can  do  this  for  other  men,  and  it 
can  be  accomplished  with  great  quickness.  In  printing- 
offices  there  are  not  many  persons  skilled  in  tnis  way, 
and  it  is  better  to  go  to  an  oculist  at  once  and  pay  two 
or  three  dollars  for  a  minute's  work  than  to  lose  a  day's 
labor  through  it.  Sore  and  inflamed  eyes  can  be  much 
helped  by  washing  in  salt  and  water.  If  the  eyes  are  bad, 
and  the  salt  and  water  not  available,  wash  the  eyes  with 
pure  water  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  Never, 
if  there  is  any  difficulty  with  them,  attempt  to  read  or 
examine  anything  before  being  up  at  least  an  hour.  To 
most  persons  with  impaired  eyes  one  hour's  exertion  at 
night  is  more  injurious  than  three  hours  by  day.  If  very 
bs^,  all  night  reading  or  work  should  be  stopped.  Very 
brilliant  light  close  at  hand  is  injurious,  and  so  is  very 
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faint  light.  Avoid  having  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  di- 
rectly upon  your  copy  or  case,  and  do  not  set  type  in  a 
badly  lighted  room.  If  an  engagement  is  offered  at  com- 
position in  a  room  where  there  is  too  little  light,  although 
not  perhaps  so  much  less  as  to  render  gas  a  necessity, 
decline  it.  No  boy  should  be  put  to  case  in  a  badly 
lighted  room ;  it  is  sure  to  engender  false  motions.  Many 
very  young  people  require  spectacles,  and  it  will  fre- 
quently be  found  desirable  to  change  those  first* selected 
after  liaving  been  in  use  for  a  year  or  two.  Sometimes 
short-sighted  persons  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age 
will  discover  that  they  can  no  longer  read  proof  or  set 
small  type  with  ease,  although  they  canperceive  objects 
in  the  distance  the  same  as  f  ormern^.  This  is  occasioned 
by  the  eyes  having  become  less  adjustable  thui  before. 
A  long-sighted  man  has  a  flat  eye,  and  a  short-sighted 
person  has  a  round  eye.  The  latter,  therefore,  uses  con- 
cave glasses  to  make  his  eyes  flatter,  and  the  former  uses 
convex  glasses  to  make  his  eyes  rounder ;  but  in  youth 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  being  easily  contracted  the  eye- 
ball can  adjust  itself  to  various  focuses  within  a  certain 
limit.  As  age  comes  on  this  power  is  to  a  certain  extent 
lost,  and  two  pairs  of  spectacles  may  be  required,  one  for 
reading  and  the  other  for  objects  at  a  greater  distance. 
When  this  condition  of  the  eye  occurs  it  is  altogether 
wrong  to  adhere  to  one  kind  of  spectacles  only.  Peb^ 
bles  are  better  for  convex  glasses  tnan  glass,  as  Uiey  are 
harder  and  more  transparent,  thus  being  less  liable  to  be 
scratched,  which  is  common  in  the  centre  of  other  lenses, 
the  form  occasioning  this.  There  is  no  particular  object 
in  having  pebbles  for  spectacles  for  short-sighted  per- 
sons, as  ill  the  centre  of  each  lense  there  is  only  a  thin 
film  of  glass,  perhaps  not  the  sixth  in  thickness  of  the 
lenses  used  by  some  long-sighted  persons.  There  being 
a  hollow  here,  the  face  of  the  glass  is  not  liable  to  be 
scratched.  Spectacles  should  be  wiped  with  some  soft 
substance,  preferably  a  piece  of  chamois,  and  this  should 
be  done  often.  When  the  eyes  are  much  fatigued  and 
labor  has  ceased,  it  is  frequently  a  relief  to  take  off  the 
spectacles.  Eye-glasses  are  not  so  desirable  as  specta- 
cles when  either  are  to  be  worn  for  some  time. 

Proto  (Ital.). — The  foreman ;  the  overseer. 

Providence. — A  city  in  Rhode  Island  where  the 
typographic  art  was  introduced  in  1762,  William  €kxi- 
dard,  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  James 
Parker  in  New  York,  being  the  first  printer.  His  paper 
did  not  prove  successful,  and  after  a  trial  of  several  years 
he  removed  to  New  York.  His  mother  became  his  part- 
ner in  Providence,  and  when  he  determined  to  leave  car- 
ried on  the  business.  John  Carter  became  a  partner, 
under  the  firm-title  of  Sarah  €k)ddard  &  Co.  She  died 
in  1770.  Carter  carried  on  business  for  forty-six  years, 
and  died  in  August,  1814.  John  Waterman  had  a  small 
prititing-office  there  before  the  Revolution.  Much  print- 
ing is  now  executed  in  that  city.  There  are  6  daily  and 
28  other  newspapers. 

ProTincial  Houses. — A  general  term  in  England 
in  speaking  about  printing-offices  out  of  London. 

Prueba  (Sp.).— Proof. 

Public  Document. — Any  book  or  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States,  one  of  the  States  or  a  muni- 
cipal organization  to  be  distributed.  This  is  often  abbre- 
viated **  pub.  doc.,"  the  plural  being  **  pub.  docs." 

Publisher. — One  who  gi  ves  forth  news.  This  is  now 
generally  restricted  to  the  person  who  manufactures  and 
sells  books  at  first  hand,  or  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  the  business  control  of  a  newspaper.  The  publishers 
of  books  in  any  country  are  not  numerous.  In  Germany, 
where  they  are  more  abundant  than  elsewhere,  tiiey  proo- 
abiy  do  not  number  a  thousand,  and  those  of  England 
are  hardly  half  as  numerous.  In  America  there  are  still 
fewer.  It  does  not  appear  that  before  the  Revolution 
there  was  in  the  colonies  any  publisher  who  was  not 
either  a  general  bookseller  or  a  printer,  and  in  moet  cases 
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the  one  who  filled  one  position  filled  all  three.  After  the 
Revolution  publishing  became  a  much  greater  business. 
The  one  who  carried  it  on  united  other  callings  with  it ; 
but  publishing  gradually  became  greater  than  its  acces- 
sories. In  the  very  earliest  of  these  times  Mathew  Carey 
of  Philadelphia  and  Isaiah  Thomas  of  Worcester  each  did 
a  large  business.  Other  well-known  publishers  were 
Monroe  &  Francis,  Isaac  Hiley,  Evert  Duyckinck  and 
T.  &  J.  Swords.  About  1825  Washington  Irving  wrote 
home  to  his  friends  to  make  a  contract  for  him  for  a  new 
book  with  an  enterprising  publisher,  and  they  wrote 
back  to  him  that  the  leaSling  men  then  in  New  York 
were  G.  &  C.  Carvill.  The  chief  house  in  Philadelphia, 
Carey  &  Lea,  was,  however,  the  most  important  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  close  of 
the  struggle  for  independence  books  were  largely  pub- 
lished by  combinations  of  booksellers,  who  divided  the 
expenses  among  themselves  according  to  the  amount 
subscribed,  and  each  took  so  many  sheets  of  the  book. 
As  they  sold  the  first  copies  they  bound  others,  the  print- 
ed stock  remaining  in  quires  until  this  was  necessary. 
Occasionally  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  booksellers 
Uius  joined  in  a  small  book.  There  was  little  risk,  for 
newspapers,  magazines  or  unbound  works  did  not  inter- 
fere wiu  the  sales.  Another  practice  was  to  send  a  book 
into  some  small  interior  town  to  be  printed.  The  owner 
of  a  newspaper,  always  a  practical  printer,  would  have 
as  indoor  apprentices  from  four  to  twelve  dovs.  They 
received  on  an  average  not  over  twenty  dollars  a  vear 
ami  board,  and  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves. 
Coming  from  the  same  families  whose  sons  entered  the 
learned  professions,  and  being  their  equals  as  boys,  they 
soon  learned  what  was  necessary  and  became  ver^  com- 
petent hands.  Could  the  old  records  of  such  pnnting- 
ofllces  as  were  in  Lansingburgh,  Brattleboro,  Andover 
or  Cooperstown  be  brought  to  light  it  would  be  found 
in  many  cases  that  contracts  had  been  made  for  compos- 
ition at  twentv  and  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand  ems, 
employer's  price.  Work  must  be  obtained  for  the  ap- 
prentices, even  if  not  well  paid  for.  Paper,  presswork 
and  ink  were  then  dearer  than  now,  but  not  composition 
nor  such  engravings  as  thev  were  able  to  obtain.  These 
rarely  cost  more  t£tn  a  dollar  or  two,  and  Dr.  Anderson 
seemed  to  have  a  favorite  price  of  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  otherwise  ninety-three  cents,  for  each  of  his 
earlier  cuts. 

In  1817  J.  &  J.  Harper  began  business.  Their  indus- 
try knew  no  bounds.  They  were  both  enterprising  and 
economical,  while  their  judgment  was  excellent.  In  a 
few  years  the  Carvills  sank  mto  the  second  rank.  Until 
about  1887  Uie  Harpers  were  still  printers,  doins^  work 
for  every  one  who  brought  it  in.  Carey  &  Lea  or  Phila- 
delphia were  their  principal  competitors.  Each  of  them 
published  libraries  or  sets  of  books  of  the  same  size  and 
bearing  some  relation  to  each  other ;  they  issued  medi- 
cal works,  dictionaries  and  school-books.  The  machine- 
press  helped  them,  as  did  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
paper  and  the  discovery  that  muslin  mounted  over  paste- 
board made  a  good  cover  for  a  book.  The  number  of 
publishers  increased,  and  their  capital  grew  greater. 
English  books  were  seized  by  publishers  upon  their  ar- 
rival here  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  English 
publisher  or  author,  and  were  inmiediatelv  republisned. 
In  1828  five  editions  of  a  book  about  Napoleon  were 
issued  in  New  York  in  the  same  week,  each  by  a  differ- 
ent publisher.  In  1849  or  1850  the  first  volumes  of  Mac- 
aulay's  History  of  England  were  treated  in  like  manner. 
As  a  result  of  this  practice  very  few  works  of  light  liter- 
ature were  issued.  Some  of  the  American  books  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  were  very  creditably  printed, 
but  after  piracy  become  conmion,  and  there  was  fierce 
competition  in  it,  the  quality  deteriorated.  There  were 
few  eminent  names  in  American  literature.  The  histori- 
cal writers,  such  as  Bancroft,  Hildreth  and  Prescott,  are 
the  only  ones  whose  works  are  still  read,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Irving,  Cooper  and  two  or  three  poets.    No  one 


now  reads  Willis,  Sigoumey,  Osgood,  Simms,  Paulding 
and  Kennedy,  or  the  essayist  and  religious  or  political 
writers  of  the  earlier  epoch. 

After  1840  the  development  of  American  literature 
became  greater.  The  newspapers  began  to  pay  writers 
who  were  not  printers,  capital  increased,  and  publishers 
took  up  some  branches  which  they  had  not  before  been 
willing  to  touch.  Between  1850  and  1860  this  tendency 
was  still  more  marked,  and  since  that  time  many  causes 
have  joined  to  aid  the  publisher.  School-books  were 
issued  long  before  the  Revolution,  but  began  to  be  sent 
forth  in  numbers  about  1810.  From  many  of  them  for- 
tunes have  been  made,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  mathe- 
matical series  of  Davies  and  the  readers  of  Sanders.  Of 
one  book,  first  issued  a  century  ago,  a  million  copies  a 
year  are  still  printed.  Subscription-books  are  common, 
and  have  been  for  seventy-five  years.  Weems  wrote  a 
life  of  General  Washington  which  was  thus  sold  within 
a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  the  hero,  and  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years  there  have  been  publishers  who  cared  notmng 
for  the  trade  of  the  booksellers,  as  they  could  sell  so  many 
copies  without  their  assistance.  The  family  of  General 
Grant  received  more  for  the  subscription-book  written 
by  the  general  than  either  Thackeray,  Carlyle  or  Irving 
received  in  his  whole  life,  and  nearly  as  much  as  Dickens 
obtained  for  all  of  his  productions.  Two  very  profitable 
classes  have  been  law  and  medical  works.  These  books, 
as  well  as  those  on  theology,  when  very  large  and  costly, 
are  issued  as  subscription-books ;  when  the  price  is  not 
very  high  they  are  sold  over  the  counter.  Novels  sell 
best  of  all ;  yet  owin^  to  English  competition  few  Amer- 
ican novelists  have  done  well  in  a  money  sense,  and  the 
publishers  have  also  reaped  little.  The  two  most  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  authors  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  and  Ben  Hur.  Poetry  is  of  little  value  to  a  pub- 
lisher. Twenty-five  years  ago  several  publishers  began 
issuing  imbound  booKS  in  small  type  on  pages  of  the  size 
of  letter  or  larger  at  very  low  pnces.  AU  of  the  new 
books  of  value  lor  general  reading  were  thus  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  most  valuable  books  which  had  preceded 
them.  The  result  was  that  it  was  no  longer  desirable  for 
a  publisher  to  attempt  to  issue  a  new  and  readable  Eng- 
lish book  on  good  type  and  a  fair  pa^e.  The  price  which 
had  to  be  demanded  by  one  engaged  in  the  trade  for  an 
ordinary  sized  book  was  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half ;  the  cheap  reprint  was  for  sale  at  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents.  There  was  no  longer  any  temp- 
tation to  pirate  books.  As  a  result  those  who  had  former- 
ly opposed  an  international  copyright  law  now  favored 
one,  and  the  desired  act  was  passed  m  1891 .  Little  effect 
has  yet  been  seen  from  this,  out  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
result  in  great  good. 

Books  are  not  sold  in  the  United  States  by  a  dozen 
containing  thirteen  copies.  The  exact  number  desired 
is  given  in  the  order.  There  are  two  discounts  known. 
One  is  to  the  jobber,  who  frequently  sells  an  immense 
Quantity  of  goods,  and  the  other  to  the  retailer.  This 
aiscoimt  vanes  from  different  publishers  and  different 
classes  of  books  from  25  per  cent,  up  to  40.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  this  goes  to  the  retailer,  and  a  small  part 
of  it  to  the  jobber.  School-books  were  formerly  at  a 
special  price  for  introduction  and  a  regular  price  after- 
wards, much  higher.  When  it  was  believed  that  a  cer- 
tain city  might  change  its  school-books  in  whole  or  in 
part,  an  agent  from  each  publisher  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  lavished  favors  upon  the  board  of  education. 
The  successful  competitor  lowered  the  price  of  his  books 
to  one-third,  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  regular  retail 
price,  and  frequently  made  an  allowance  for  the  books 
which  had  previously  been  used.  Much  of  this  injurious 
work  has  been  done  away  with,  for  the  chief  school-book 
publishers  in  the  country  have  consolidated  their  forces, 
manufacturing  more  cheaply  and  thus  being  able  to  sell 
more  cheaply.  Their  union  has  enabled  them  to  obtain 
higher  prices.  Subscription-book  publishers  have  two 
classes  of  agents.    One  class  has  long  been  employed  in 
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selling  books,  while  the  other  is  composed  of  those  who 
have  been  thrown  out  of  other  occupations  and  have  taken 
up  this  line  because  there  is  nothing  else  open  to  them. 
A^  soon  as  a  subscription-book  house  determines  to  issue 
a  new  book  of  a  popular  character  it  prepares  a  title- 
page,  prospectus  ana  a  few  pages  of  the  book,  which 
may  not  yet  be  written,  and  gives  these  pages,  nicely 
bound,  to  its  agents,  together  with  a  few  blank  pages 
upon  which  the  names  of  subscribers  can  be  wntten. 
Canvassing  then  begins.  The  book  is  hurried  through 
and  copies  are  delivered  to  those  who  have  sul»crib(3, 
while  the  canvass  is  renewed  for  other  names.  A  cam- 
paign life  of  a  new  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  f rc- 
quentlv  been  written  in  ten  davs  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
subscriber  in  three  weeks.  Few  of  the  more  popular 
works  sell  for  a  longer  time  than  two  or  three  years. 
Some  do  not  sell  beyond  the  first  year.  The  commis- 
sions ffiven  vary  from  83  to  60  per  cent.  Fifty  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  being  too  large.  Tlie  books  are 
sold  to  general  agents,  who  in  turn  emplov  canvassers. 
Some  canvassers  on  good  books  earn  much  money,  and 
cases  are  known  where  from  six  to  eight  thousand  a  year 
has  been  paid.  Subscription-books,  bein^  made  to  onier, 
with  the  price  often  fixed  upon  before  the  work  is  writ- 
ten, are  usually  in  cheap  but  showy  binding,  large  leaded 
type  and  on  thick  paper.    These  increase  the  size  and  ap- 

garent  value  of  the  book,  while  the  cost  of  production 
I  very  little  more.  Many  valuable  books,  however,  are 
published  upon  the  subscription  plan.  They  would 
otherwise  never  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
intended. 

The  expenses  of  a  publishing  house  are  for  manufact- 
ure of  its  books,  their  advertising,  tlie  free  copies  and 
the  packing  and  carting.  To  these  must  be  added  what 
is  paid  to  the  writer.  Few  of  these  are  popular  enough 
to  receive  more  than  merely  living  expenses  while  uie 
work  is  going  on.  Here  ana  there  some  earn  from  three 
to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  but  this  is  a  great  excep- 
tion. Writers  are  generally  paid  in  the  United  States 
upon  commission,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  copies 
printed,  at  retail  price.  Occasionally  it  is  so  much  down 
and  a  commission  besides ;  and  once  in  a  while  a  writer, 
such  as  P.  T.  Bamum,  who  knows  that  he  is  a  great  at- 
traction, will  receive  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  A  common 
method  of  issuing  books  requiring  much  labor  which 
will  sell  for  mau^  years  is  to  employ  the  writer  for  a 
fixed  sum,  he  paying  all  expenses  and  seeing  the  proofs 
through  the  press.  This  is  generally  a  very  economical 
plan  for  the  publisher  if  he  does  not  pay  out  his  monev 
too  rapidly  and  find  himself  left  in  ttie  lurch  with  a  book 
half  written,  the  writer  declining  to  go  on.  Another 
plan  in  tlie  United  States,  although  not  so  common,  is 
for  the  author  to  pay  for  the  composition  and  the  plates, 
and  tlien  to  receive  1 5  or  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  sales  over  a 
certain  amount.  This  is  very  safe  for  the  publisher.  In 
England  a  very  common  contract  is  for  half  profits.  All 
of  ue  expenses  are  calculated  and  charged  for.  If  the 
sales  amount  to  this  sum  the  author  receives  half  of  all 
the  profits  beyond.  This  is  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
Authors'  Society,  as  everj'tliing  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
lisher is  enterea  up  at  the  highest  rate  in  this  account, 
while  the  publisher  himself  receives  a  discount.  He 
also  charges  for  the  labor  of  his  salesmen  and  porters, 
an  undue  ratio  for  general  advertising  and  full  rates  for 
advertising  in  his  own  periodicals.  An  out-and-out  pay- 
ment for  a  book  is  exceedingly  rare,  either  in  England 
or  America. 

In  issuing  a  book  few  publishers  rely  entirely  upon 
their  own  judgment.  They  employ  an  expert  literary 
man  known  as  a  reader,  who  examines  the  manuscripts. 
If  he  decides  favorably  the  publisher  may  also  read  it  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  determine  its  commercial  availabil- 
itv.  Sometimes  it  is  examined  by  two  or  three  readers. 
If  accepted  a  written  agreement  is  usually  made  witti  the 
author  on  one  of  the  plans  previously  mentione<l,  each 
party  retaining  a  copy.    If  publication  is  decided  upon 
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immediately  a  rough  calculation  is  made  by  the  publisher 
as  to  size,  type,  style  of  binding,  size  of  edition  and  sell- 
ing cost,  and  after  consultation  with  the  printer  and  the 
binder,  which  ma^  result  in  a  modification  of  the  shape 
or  size,  work  begins.  A  comparatively  thin  book  with  a 
large  pa^e  has  an  advantage  over  a  book  with  a  smaller 
page,  as  in  the  latter  there  is  more  presswork  and  more 
paper  is  required.  A  sounder  binding  can  also  be  given 
for  the  same  price.  If  there  are  illustrations  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  author  has  most  of  the  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs necessary,  and  from  these  in  an  expensive  book 
wood-engravings  are  made,  but  in  a  less  costly  work  pro- 
cess engravings.  In  many  cases,  however,  special  artists 
must  be  employed.  If  the  engravings  to  be  made  are 
numerous  and  excellent  composition  will  not  besin  for 
several  months,  as  much  time  is  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose. Frequentl^r  publishers  avail  themselves  of  old  cuta 
which  they  have  in  stock.  A  portrait  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette could  be  shown  in  a  history  of  Austria  as  well  as  in 
a  history  of  France ;  and  Windsor  Castle  and  the  Tower 
of  London  could  be  employed  in  any  work  which  deals 
with  English  history,  topography  or  archaeology.  It  is 
not  generally  considered  expedient  to  give  out  a  book 
of  literature  or  general  reading  to  many  men.  If  the  au- 
thor has  sixteen  pages  a  day  to  read  in  proof  he  is  gen- 
erally behindhand.  The  title-page,  table  of  contents,  and 
so  on,  are  printed  last.  Indexes  can  be  compiled  better 
by  those  who  make  this  a  business  than  by  authors.  It 
is  usual  to  make  an  announcement  in  the  literary  papers 
when  the  work  has  been  determined  upon,  and  another 
when  nearly  ready  for  publication.  These  are  news  para- 
graphs and  are  not  paid  for.  About  the  time  when  copies 
are  to  be  issued  a  small  advertisement  is  inserted  in  sev- 
eral journals,  but  a  much  larger  one  in  more  newspapers 
when  they  are  first  exposed  ror  sale.  It  is  customary  for 
the  author  to  have  a  certain  small  number  of  copies  for 
himself,  but  the  critics  are  provided  with  theirs  by  the 
publisher.  When  time  is  an  element  of  importance  these 
are  often  sent  simply  stitched,  the  first  copies  from  the 
press  being  put  together  hastily.  Afterwards  a  better 
copy  is  directed  to  the  newspaper. 

The  books,  if  distributed  directly  by  the  publisher,  are 
boxed  with  other  works  which  have  been  ordered .  Some 
publishers  allow  unsold  copies  of  a  new  book  to  be  re- 
turned if  unsellable ;  but  this  is  not  common.  Many  book- 
sellers get  their  books  from  wholesale  agents,  who  arc 
continually  sending  out  packages  to  them.  Subscrip- 
tion-books are  sent  to  general  agents,  who  supply  their 
men.  Each  of  these  has  previously  been  fumishea  with 
a ' '  dummy,"  upon  which  he  has  canvassed.  In  country 
districts  agents  generally  supply  those  who  have  ordereil 
through  them,  but  in  the  cities  there  are  deliverera.  Tlie 
same  plan  is  practiced  with  books  in  parts,  the  agent, 
however,  nearly  always  glossing  over  the  fact  that  an 
appropriate  binding  would  of  Itself  purchase  several 

good  books.  When  the  first  edition  is  printed,  if  it  is 
kcly  to  require  another,  it  is  corrected  m  the  plates  if 
errors  have  been  found,  and  put  away  in  the  vaults.  If 
the  edition  was  worked  from  type  this  has  probably  all 
been  distributed,  except  the  last  three  or  four  forms, 
before  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the  author  can 
entirely  recast  it  for  a  new  edition  if  one  shall  be  n>- 
quircd.  On  few  books  is  there  an  absolute  loss;  on 
many  there  is  some  profit,  while  there  are  some  on  whicli 
laree  fortunes  have  been  made. 

The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  is  really 
responsible  for  all  of  the  details  of  its  business  manage- 
ment. He  receives  and  pays  out  the  money  through  his 
bookkeepcra  and  clerks ;  he  directs  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  printed,  establishes  agencies  and  determines  upon 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  Under  his  control 
are  the  carriers  or  deliverers,  the  mailing-room  and  the 
advertising  agents  and  solicitors.  To  the  ownera  he  is 
responsible  for  the  success  and  pecuniary  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  journal,  which,  however,  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  editor.    No  publisher  can  make  a  Journal 
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ft  succeas  when  the  editorial  management  Is  In  incompe- 
tent bands.  Sometimes  the  publislier  has  not  even  the 
privitege  of  Bftfing  bow  much  or  bow  little  sball  be  spent 
eacb  week  for  editorial  expenses  or  news;  butgenerally 
this  is  bis  DRTOgatlve.  He  cannot,  however,  direct  what 
persons  shall  lecdTe  the  money,  oor  bow  it  shall  be  di- 
vided. The  composing-room,  pressroom  and  counting- 
nxim  ate  under  his  control. 

PabllBbora'  Blndlng.^An  ordinary  term  used  for 
cloth-binding. 

Pabllahfalg.  —1 .  Giving  forth  news.  2.  Tn  Amer- 
ica, all  the  acts  which  give  an  incomt!  to  a  newspaper  or 
which  pertsin  U>  its  business  management ;  in  England, 
the  distribution  of  the  Journal  among  the  agents  and 
subecribera  by  the  home  olSce.  8.  Placing  nooks  on 
sale  and  attending  to  those  details  which  will  fncilitate 
their  purchase  and  delivery. 

Poentea  (Bp.).— Furnitore  or  quotations  used  In  an 
open  form. 

Pngh,  AohllleB  HenXT-,  a  printer  of  Cbcinnati, 
was  bom  in  that  city  on  November  34. 184S.  His  father, 
Achilles  Pugh,  was  identified  with  tiic  anti-slavery 
cause  at  a  very  early  date.  He  was  the  publisher  in 
1838  of  the  Phllanthropiat,  whose  type  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob.  From 
1838  to  1846  he  waa  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle.  A.  H.  Pugh 
waa  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Cincinnati 
and  graduated  from 
Hughes  High  Bcbool  in 
1865  From  1865  to  1874 
he  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  a  civil  engineer, 
bemg  for  five  years  in 
Western  Kansas,  Colora- 
do and  Utah  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kansas 
PaciBc  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  and  Santa  F6 
and  the  mountain  rail- 
ways of  Colorado.  In 
the  spring  of  1875  he 
bought  the  job-printing 
business  which  hod  been 
carried  on  by  his  father, 
who  began  it  In  18S2.  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
it.  Under  his  management  it  has  been  very  successful. 
In  1877,  together  with  A.  O.  Russell,  be  was  selected  as 
delegate  by  the  employing  printers  of  his  city  to  the 
first  general  gatliering  of  the  printers  of  America,  which 
formed  the  body  now  known  as  the  United  Tvpothebe. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Cincin- 
nati organization,  a  position  he  held  until  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Typothetm  of  America  in  1890.  The 
next  year  he  presided  over  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  meeting  of  the  United 
Typotbetn  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  each. 

PngilUfla  (Tjat.).— Tablets  upon  which  wai  was 
placed,  so  that  they  could  be  written  upon  with  the 
stylus.  There  were  from  two  to  eiglit  leaves,  connected 
at  the  back  with  rings  and  covered  with  parchment  and 
afterwards  with  boards. 

Pall. — To  pull  or  move  the  bar  of  the  hand-press  so 
that  an  impression  may  be  given.  To  pull  a  proof  is  to 
take  a  proof. 

Pnll  Otst. — The  act  of  bringing  the  bar-handle  of 
a  press  from  one  side  of  the  press  to  the  other. 

Polled  Home. — When  the  bar  of  a  hand-press  is 
pulled  entirely  over  so  as  to  touch  the  neur  side. 

Pnller. — In  the  wooden  hand-press,  and  in  all  those 
wliere  beatjng  the  form  with  bolls  was  practiced,  the  per- 


son who  pulled  the  bar  of  the  press.  He  was  no  more 
the  pressman  than  the  beater,  both  being  ioumeymen ; 
but  since  the  general  use  of  composition  rollers  the  term 
puller  is  no  longer  used.  He  who  does  this  work  is  the 
pressman.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Lord  Stanhope's 
iron  presses.  Mr.  Hansard  remarks,  beating  was  the 
lighter  labor  and  pulling  the  heavier,  to  the  latter  of 
which  an  apprentice  was  seldom  put,  except  for  very 
light  work,  for  the  first  twelve  months.  Then  pulling 
b^me  the  lighter,  the  stronger  beat  and  the  weaker 
puUed;  but  when  rollers  were  introduced  the  stronger 
again  took  the  bar  and  the  weaker  rolled,  and  a  well- 
grown  lad  was  capable  of  taking  both  parts  in  the  first 
month  of  his  service.  In  1825  pulling  was  the  only  hard 
labor,  the  rolling  simply  requinng  a  due  degree  of  adroit- 
ness and  attention  to  color. 

Polls. — A  term  applied  to  proofs  or  printed  copies 
from  a  form. 

Polp. — The  material  used  for  paper-making,  after 
being  digested  and  reduced  to  a  soft,  moist  mass,  pre- 
paratory to  its  transformation  into  ahccts. 

Falp-Boarda. — Cardboards  made  from  pulp  of  any 
thickness — not  pasteboard. 

Poooh. — An  original  type,  made  on  steel  or  other 
hard  material  by  a  letter-engraver,  which  serves  as  tbe 
parent  of  all  oUier  letters  of  the  same  face.  It  much 
exceeds  in  dimensions  the  type  which  Is  to  be  made 
from  it,  as  it  is  longer  and  thicker,  thus  giving  a  better 
support  to  the  lines  of  the  face,  from  which  the  shoulder 
descends  slopingly.  It  has  no  nick,  and  the  foot  is  per- 
fecUy  square,  so  that  when  needed  a  hammer  can  be 
used  upon  it.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  face  of  the 
punch  everything  depends  in  the  way  of  beauty  and 
accuracy.  When  the  letter-cutter  begins  work  upon  It 
it  is  a  piece  of  soft  steel  of  excellent  quality.  Having 
reduced  the  top  to  something  near  the  size  of  the  letter 
which  is  to  be  engraved  upon  it,  he  begins  cutting,  the 
letters  H  and  m  being  first  made.  Whatever  size  the 
type  is  to  be  the  m  is  calculated  to  be  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  body,  up  and  down.  It  may  cover  four- 
tcnths  of  the  height,  as  in  some  of  the  faces  cast  by 
Bodonl ;  it  may  be  one-half,  as  was  the  more  common 

SiBCtice  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or 
.  may  cover  five-ninths  or  four-sevenths,  as  is  the  more 
common  practice  now.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
fitting  up  of  the  body  is  not  done  by  the  leticr-cutter, 
and  taat  an  m  be  may  make  for  bourgeois  might  possi- 
bly be  used  in  a  long  primer  or  a  brevier.  Tnis  is  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  the  ascenders  and  descenders, 
the  letters  which  go  above  the  square  and  round  letters 
and  those  which  go  below.  From  the  top  of  a  d  to  the 
bottom  of  a  g  is  usually  nine- tenths  or  more  of  the  body, 
only  a  very  small  support  being  given  above  or  below. 
Having  made  the  m,  the  cutter  next  essays  a  capital 
II  and  then  an  o.  The  latter,  and  in  fact  all  letters 
which  have  hollows  within,  have  them  made  by  counter- 
punches,  a  tool  having  at  its  end  an  oval,  a  circle  or  other 
regular  form.  This  la  of  hardened  steel,  and  is  driven 
into  the  soft  steel  by  a  hammer.  Allowing  then  for  the 
necessary  thickness  of  Hue  the  outside  is  cut  away  by 


files,  gouges  and  other  cutting  instruments.  The  top  of 
the  n,  r,  u  and  other  centre  letters  must  be  exactly  alike 
for  height,  and  the  bottom  must  also  correspond  ;  but 


the  o  and  other  round  letters  arc  a  little  larger,  say  one 
in  fifty.  This  is  to  correct  an  optical  illusion,  which 
makes  them  look  smaller  than  they  really  are.  The 
weight  of  line  must  be  determined  from  the  beginning, 
08  also  the  Uiickness  of  tbe  letters.  Tbe  lines  are  of  three 
thicknesses,  one  the  heavy  stroke  in  capitals,  snother 
the  heavy  one  in  small  letters,  and  the  third  the  light 
line  in  both.  The  lust  is  generally  as  thin  as  it  can  be 
to  give  wear,  while  the  former  sometimes  reach  a  sixth 
or  a  seventh  of  the  depth  of  tbe  letter  in  Roman  faces. 
Formerly  they  were  much  heavier,  both  the  light  and 
heavy.  The  width  of  the  cbaiocter  is  also  important. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  lower  case  m  measures  fiye- 
sizths  of  an  cm,  but  it  may  fall  below  two-thirds.  It  is 
evident  that  the  lines  must  be  lighter  in  the  last,  if  the 
white  space  is  to  show  equally.  These  questions  are 
all  determined  while  the  first  letters  are  making,  and 
each  one  is  carefully  compared  with  those  made  before. 
Proofs  are  taken  by  smoking  the  punch  in  a  lamp  or 
candle  and  then  makine  an  impression  on  a  piece  of 

rper.  It  will  frequently  happen  after  the  whole  font 
completed  that  a  comparison  of  the  types  which  have 
subsequently  been  cast  from  them  will  determine  some 
to  be  faulty.  They  must  then  be  cut  over.  Capitals 
are  frequently  used  for  new  styles  without  recutting, 
only  the  lower  case  being  made  anew,  and  this  also  hap- 
pens with  reference  marks,  figures  and  small  capitals. 
Display  fonts  are  more  easily  made  than  Roman,  as  they 
are  not  examined  so  closely  and  there  is  not  the  need  of 
so  strict  a  correspondence  between  one  letter  and  another 
so  long  as  there  is  a  general  resemblance.  Scripts  are 
generally  accounted  tne  most  difficult  to  cut,  one  face 
having  been  made  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago  which 
cost  over  four  thousand  dollars  for  cutting  and  fitting 
up  matrices.  The  hair-lines  would  not  join.  Roman  fi 
the  next  most  difficult.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  take 
from  a  third  to  two-thirds  of  a  day  to  make  a  Roman 
letter.  In  the  early  ages  of  printing  punches  were  made 
of  brass,  copper  and  types,  the  latter  if  tolerably  hard 
being  good  enough  to  make  matrices  in  lead  and  type- 
metal  alloys. 

Of  late  a  machine  has  been  in  use  for  making  punches, 
an  original  being  given  to  the  cutter  to  work  by.  The 
principle  is  that  of  a  pantagraph.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Benton,  Waldo  &  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  has  been  used 
successfully  to  make  letters  for  typesetting-machines. 
From  the  one  model  letters  of  any  size  can  be  made,  the 
machine  enlarging  or  diminishing  at  will. 

Puncheon. — A  punch. 

Panotnation,  or  Interpanotion.->The  art  of  em- 
ploying certain  signs  so  as  to  indicate  pauses,  connec- 
tion or  change  between  certain  words.  Frequently, 
and  in  fact  generally,  there  is  a  stoppage  of  the  voice  in 
the. places  where  marks  of  punctuation  are  used,  but 
this  IS  by  no  means  necessary,  as  they  are  chiefly  ad- 
drrased  to  the  eye,  and  denote  grammatical  relations 
rather  than  vocal  pauses.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  interpungere,  to  point.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  term,  as  appears  from  Cicero  and 
Plmy,  but  with  them  it  had  a  totally  different  meaning 
from  that  in  which  it  is  now  used.  Their  points,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  were  almost  entirely  ora- 
torical, or  confined  to  the  delivery  and  punctuation  of 
the  words,  and  there  were  often  no  points,  or  at  most 
there  was  only  one  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  or  pauses 
were  indicatea  by  breaking  up  the  matter  into  lines  and 
paragraphs.  Modem  punctuation  is  of  later  origin,  and 
the  invention  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marian Aristophanes,  after  whom  it  was  improved  by 
succeeding  grammarians ;  but  it  was  so  entirely  lost  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
have  it  restored  by  Wamefried  and  Alcuin.  It  consisted 
at  first  of  only  one  point  used  in  three  ways,  thus  called 
stigmeology ;  but  it  was  sometimes  a  stroke,  the  latter 
bemg  continued  by  the  Dutch  in  religious  books  up  to 
witmn  a  hundred  years. 

The  present  art  of  punctuation  consists  in  applying 
the  several  points  in  their  proper  position  in  the  sentence, 
so  as  to  brin^  out  the  sense  most  clearly.  This  follows 
the  grammatical  construction,  and  not  the  tones  of  the 
voice  nor  the  devices  by  which  attention  is  called  to  par- 
ticular portions.  The  marks  of  punctuation  are  mne : 
the  comma  ( , ),  semicolon  ( ; ),  colon  ( : ),  period  ( . ),  note 
of  interrogation  ( ? ),  note  of  exclamation  ( t ),  brackets 
( [  ] ),  parentheses  ( ),  and  dash  ( — ).  In  straightforward 
reading  matter  only  the  first  four  are  much  used,  the 
next  two  occurring  generally  in  anecdotes,  novels  and 
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dialogue  matter.  Brackets  and  parentheses  are  little  em- 
ploye, in  comparison  with  the  comma  or  semicolon,  and 
the  dadi  is  chiefly  used  as  a  mark  of  punctuation  by 
those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  its  rules  and 
are  content  with  slipshod  pointing. 

The  comma  marks  the  smallest  pause.  It  generally 
denotes  that  the  part  of  the  sentence  before  it  is  followed 
by  another  clause  which  adds  to,  explains  or  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  preceding  part,  and  is  explanatory  or  aug- 
mentative. In  most  of  these  instances  it  has  the  value 
of  a  parenthesis.  Thus  in  the  following  case  the  sen- 
tence '*It  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
use  of  two  leads  pieced  together,"  the  sense  would  be  as 
perfectly  conveyed,  and  it  would  be  as  correct,  although 
a  little  old  fashioned,  to  write :  '*  It  is  desirable  to  avoid 
(as  much  as  possible)  the  use  of  two  leads  pieced  to- 
gether." Such  explanatory  sentences  may  be  very  long 
and  composed  of  several  clauses,  each  of  which  defines 
or  is  additional  to  the  other.  Of  this  the  following  is  an 
example :  "  If  it  be  necessary  to  dry  a  few  printed  sneets* 
inmieaiatcly  for  any  sudden  emergency,  such  as  com- 
pleting the  sheets  of  a  volume,  calcined  magnesia  may 
be  dusted  over  them,  which  will  not  sensibly  affect  the 
color  of  the  ink*  and  yet  remove  or  absorb  so  much  of  it* 
as  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  paper. "  In  this  case 
the  turned  periods  indicate  places  where  some  punctuar 
tors  would  insert  conunas,  as  they  guide  themselves  bj 
sound  and  by  a  desire  to  emphasize.  This,  however,  is 
an  erroneous  method.  The  cadence  of  the  voice  has 
nothing  to  do  with  punctuation.  The  above  sentence, 
if  taken  in  its  simplest  form,  is  ''If  it  be  necessary  to 
dry  a  few  printed  sheets  calcined  magnesia  may  be 
sprinkled  over  them."  This  contains  the  framewon  of 
tne  sentence.  All  of  the  other  words,  as ' *  immediately," 
"for  any  sudden  emergency,"  or  "such  as  completing 
the  sheets  of  a  volume,"  are  explanatory ;  or  they  are 
additional,  as  "which  will  not  affect  the  color  of  the 
ink,"  "  sensibly; "  or  additional  and  explanatory  both,  as 
"and  vet  remove  so  much  of  it  as  remains  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper,"  and  "  or  absorb."  An  explanatory 
sentence,  if  it  does  not  loin  perfectly  to  the  preceding 
part,  requires  a  comma  before  it  and  after  it,  to  set  it 
off ;  but  when  the  explanatory  sentence  is  very  short,  and 
the  explanation  is  of  a  nature  which  will  read  smoothly, 
it  is  not  the  custom  to  put  commas  on  each  side.  A 
sentence,  no  matter  of  what  length,  which  is  regularly 
formed  and  simple,  having  no  explanatory  or  interjected 
clauses,  requires  no  comma.  Each  additional  clause,  so 
long  as  not  to  weave  in  smoothly,  requires  two  commas, 
one  before  and  one  after.  When  short  and  joined  with 
the  main  sentence  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  points 
are  omitted.  The  following  examples  of  correct  punc- 
tuation of  the  comma  are  taken  from  Murray's  Grammar, 
but  altered  to  tlie  standards  now  adopted : 

1.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wladom. 
8.  Bvery  port  of  matter  BwarmB  with  liViDs  creatures. 
8.  The  good  taste  of  the  present  ace  has  not  allowed  ns  to 
neglect  the  ooltiTation  of  the  English  umgoage. 

4.  To  be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censiue  is  a  real  defect 
in  character. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  have  a  comma  after  has  and  be- 
fore not  iu  example  8,  and  after  censure  and  before  is 
in  example  4. 

5.  I  remember  with  gratitude  his  goodness  to  me. 

6.  His  work  is  in  many  respects  very  imperfect.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, not  maoh  approved. 

In  No.  5  some  proof-readers  place  commas  on  each  side 
of  the  words  "  with  gratitude,"  and  in  No.  6  they  insert 
them  on  each  side  of  "in  many  respects."  The  better 
usage  is,  however,  as  is  shown.  The  commas  with  the 
wora  "therefore"  in  the  last  sentence  would  not  be 
thought  necessary  by  many  good  punctuators.  When 
the  interruptions  are  slight  and  unimportant  it  would 
be  better  to  omit  l^e  commas,  as  in  Nos.  7  and  8 : 

7.  Flattery  is*  certainly  pernicious. 

8.  There  is'  sorely'  a  pleasure  in  beneficence. 
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When  two  or  more  nouns  occur  in  the  same  construc- 
tion they  are  parted  by  a  comma,  as : 

0.  Beason,  Tbtae,  answer  one  neat  aim. 

10.  The  husband,  wife,  and  ohiloren  suffered  extremely. 

11.  Ther  took  away  their  furniture,  clothes,  and  atook  in  trade. 
IS.  He  18  alternately  supported  by  his  father,  his  unole,  and  his 

elder  brother. 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  comma 
should  be  used  before  *'and"  in  these  last  three  sen- 
tences. In  this  work  it  has  been  omitted.  Murray  says 
that  when  a  conjunction  is  divided  by  i^  phrase  or  sen- 
tence from  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs  such  intervening 
phrase  has  usually  a  comma  at  each  end,  as : 

15.  They  set  out  early,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  day,  arriyed 
at  the  destined  place. 

Most  writers  would  endeavor  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
a  comma  in  such  a  place,  and  the  sentence  would  read 
much  better  were  the  points  here  suggested  omitted.  A 
word  or  words  in  the  case  absolute,  the  infinitive  mood 
absolute,  the  vocative  case,  and  that  form  of  the  vocative 
which  is  most  used  in  English,  when  a  person  or  persons 
are  addressed,  are  all  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  by  a  comma  when  an  exclamation  mark  is 
not  required,  as : 

14.  If  y  son,  clye  me  thy  heart. 

16.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends,  for  your  many  favors. 
10.  His  father  diing,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate. 

17.  At  lemrth,  their  ministry  performed  and  race  well  run,  they 
left  the  world  In  peace. 

18.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was  much  at  fault. 

Nouns  in  apposition,  that  is,  nouns  added  to  other 
nouns  in  the  same  case  by  way  of  explication  or  illus- 
tration, when  accompanied  with  adjuncts  are  set  off  by 
commas,  as: 

19.  PauL  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his  seal 
and  knowledge. 

90.  The  butterfly,  child  of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the  sun. 

If  such  nouns  are  single,  or  only  form  a  proper  name, 
they  are  not  divided,  as : 

21.  Paul  the  apostle,  Zavier  the  missionary,  and  Moody  the 
crangelist. 
ftSL  The  Emperor  Antoninus  wrote  an  excellent  book. 

When  words  are  placed  in  apposition  to  each  other, 
with  some  marked  variety,  they  require  to  be  distin- 
guished with  a  comma,  as : 

SS.  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage ;  without  oVBrflowmg,  fuU. 

94.  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  are  often  found, 
not  only  in  union  with,  but  in  opposition  to,  the  yiews  and  con- 
duct of  one  another. 

The  last  of  the  commas,  in  places  like  that  in  the  latter 
example,  is  frequently  omitted. 

Commas  should  commonly  be  omitted,  when  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  their  propriety,  m  any  cases  where  the  gram- 
matical construction  or  the  sense  does  not  demand  them. 

The  semicolon  is  the  point  next  ^ater  in  value  than 
a  colon.  Usage  of  the  present  day  limits  its  employment 
to  a  very  few  cases,  where  a  secondary  sentence,  com- 
paratively complete  in  itself,  or  a  combination  of  words 
which  are  grouped  together  in  signification,  but  are  to 
be  followed  by  other  groups  of  words,  the  whole  refer- 
ring to  one  verb.  Thus  tne  first  of  the  following  sen- 
tences is  properly  punctuated  with  commas,  and  Uie 
second  with  semicolons : 

25.  England  has  been  the  nursery  of  seamen,  n*anoe  of  arti- 
fleers  in  gold  and  silyer,  and  Germany  of  bookworms. 

96.  England  has  been  the  nursery  of  seamen,  merchants,  and 
adyenturers :  Fiance  of  artificers  in  gold  and  silver  and  all  the 
deyices  of  the  Jeweler's  art;  Germany  of  the  producers  and 
loyers  of  books  and  of  bookworms. 

The  colon  is  much  less  used  than  the  other  marks.  In 
this  age  it  nearly  always  indicates  the  partial  completion 
of  a  sentence,  which  can  be  concluded  only  with  another 
sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence.  It  is  therefore  much  like 
a  comma  or  semicolon,  with  expectancy  added,  as  : 

ST.  The  Scriptures  giye  us  an  amiable  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  these  words :  "  God  is  love." 

9H.  He  was  often  heard  to  say :  '*  I  have  done  with  the  world, 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it." 


When  the  sentence  is  not  set  off,  and  only  the  idea  is 
quoted,  not  intending  to  give  the  whole  sentence,  no 
punctuation  mark  is  used,  and  the  words  follow  after, 
with  or  without  quotation  marks,  as : 

89.  The  Scriptures  say  that  Ctod  is  love. 

80.  Prescott  declares  that  '*  by  the  written  law  of  the  land  the 
sovereign  was  emi>owered  to  nominate  a  regency  in  case  of  the 
minority  or  incapacity  of  the  heir  apparent.^* 

81.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  radioalism  endeavors  to  re* 
alize  a  state  more  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  ideal 
man  than  now  exists. 

Another  use  of  the  colon  is  when  several  sub-sentences, 
each  ending  with  a  semicolon,  close  with  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence which  emphasizes,  clears  up  or  consolidates  tiie 
preceding  ones,  as : 

88.  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven ;  an  al- 
mighty governor,  stretching  forth  his  arm  to  punish  or  reward ; 
informing  us  of  perpetual  rest  prepared  hereafter  for  the  rigfat- 
eous.  ana  of  indignation  and  wrath  awaiting  the  wicked :  these 
are  the  considerations  which  overawe  the  world,  which  support 
integrity  and  check  guilt 

The  period  is  the  longest  pause.  It  always  indicates, 
as  a  mark  of  punctuation,  the  close  of  a  sentence.  Such 
a  sentence,  however,  may  be  followed  by  another  with 
which  it  is  interwoven  by  sense,  if  not  by  grammatical 
construction,  and  in  these  cases  semicolons  may  some- 
times be  used.  An  example  of  sentences  completely 
separated,  both  in  thought  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion, is  given  in  example  No.  88,  and  of  sentences  where 
only  the  grammatical  construction  is  different  in  No.  34 : 

83.  England  was  known  to  the  Romans.  The  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  as  8.14150  is  to  1. 

84.  The  Supreme  Being  changes  not,  either  tn  his  desire  to 
promote  our  happiness  or  in  the  plan  of  his  administration. 
One  light  always  shines  upon  us  from  above.  One  clear  and 
direct  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man. 

Many  well-informed  persons  would  point  the  last  two 
sentences  as  one : 

85.  One  light  always  shines  upon  us  from  above ;  one  clear  and 
direct  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man. 

A  period  may  sometimes  be  admitted  between  two 
sentences,  although  they  are  allied  by  a  disjunctive  or 
copulative  conjunction.  The  quality  of  the  point  does 
not  alwavs  depend  on  the  connective  particle,  out  on  the 
sense  and  structure  of  sentences.  The  period  should  be 
used  after  every  abbreviated  word,  as  A.  D.,  for  Anno 
Domini ;  N.  8.,  new  style ;  U.  B.,  United  States.  When 
thus  used  it  does  not  require  another  period  after  it  to 
show  that  the  sentence  is  concluded,  but  one  suffices  for 
both  needs. 

The  dash  is  a  mark  of  punctuation  which  has  few 
rules,  and  which  is  little  used  by  accomplished  writers 
and  printers.  It  primarily  denotes  an  mtemiption  or 
violent  change,  as : 

88.  If  thou  art  he,  so  much  respected  once— but,  oh  I  how 
fallen  I  how  degraded  l 

87.  Here  lies  the  great— false  marble,  whore? 

The  point  of  interrogation  is  used  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion, as : 

88.  Who  will  accompany  me  r 

89.  Shall  we  always  DC  friends  r 

40.  Who  adorned  the  heayens  with  such  excellent  beauty  ? 

A  point  of  interrogation  is  improper  after  sentences 
which  are  not  questions  but  only  expressions  of  admira- 
tion or  of  some  other  emotion,  although  they  may  seem 
interrogative  in  form,  as : 

41.  How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity  and  excellence 
in  the  fair  sex  1 

42.  With  what  prudence  docs  the  son  of  Sirach  advise  us  in 
the  choice  of  our  companions  I 

A  note  of  interrogation  should  not  be  employed  in 
cases  where  it  is  only  said  that  a  question  has  been 
asked  and  where  the  words  are  not  u^  as  a  question : 

48.  The  Cyprians  asked  me  why  I  wept. 

To  give  this  sentence  the  interrogative  form  it  should 
be  expressed  thus : 
44.  The  Cyprians  said  to  me :  ''  Why  dust  thou  weep  r  ** 
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The  note  of  exclamation  refers  to  expressions  of  sud- 
den emotion,  surprise,  joy  or  grief,  and  also  to  invoca- 
tions or  addresses,  as : 

46.  Hear  me,  O  Lord  1  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great  I 

46.  Murder  i  fire  1  robbers  I 

47.  Death  I  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Learned  and  fair  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dm  at  thee. 

48.  Ho !  without  there !  my  guards  I 

The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points  are  inde- 
terminate as  to  their  quality  or  time,  and  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  semicolon  or  a  period,  as  the  sense  may  require. 
The  meaning  is  significa  and  discriminated  by  their  use, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  : 

49.  What  condescension  I  What  condescension? 

50.  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  I  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  ? 

The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points,  when  used 
several  times  m  succession  after  words,  are  followed  by 
an  en  quadrat,  and  the  next  word  is  in  lower  case.  But 
a  single  exclamation  or  an  interrogation,  when  ending  a 
sentence,  takes  an  em  quadrat  after  it,  and  is  followed 
by  a  capitalized  word. 

The  parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  necessary 
information  or  useful  remark  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be  omitted  with- 
out injuring  the  construction,  as : 

61.  Every  planet  (as  the  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  vain)  Is 
most  probably  inhabited. 

65.  He  found  them  asleep  again  (for  their  eyes  were  heavy) ; 
neither  knew  they  what  to  answer  him. 

68.  To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation  Is  to  save  four  or  five 
letters  (for  what  is  a  name  besides?)  from  oblivion. 

The  parenthesis  contains  no  stop  at  the  end  inside  of 
the  curves,  but  the  punctuation  mark  which  belongcKl 
to  the  word  preceding  it  is  placed  after  it,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  included  in  the  sentence.  A  parenthesis, 
however,  may  be  interrogative  or  exclamatory,  and  in 
these  cases  it  concludes  mside  of  the  last  parenthesis 
with  the  mark  showing  this,  as  in  example  No.  53. 
Parenthesis  should  be  sparingly  used,  and  only  in  places 
where  commas  will  not  answer  so  well.  The  whole  of 
a  parenthetical  sentence  which  has  no  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  former  sentence  will  take  a  period  inside  the 
last  curve,  as : 

64.  Edward  Everett  was  the  most  polished  speaker  of  bis  day. 
He  had  been  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Harvard,  and  had 
studied  at  Qottingen.  He  was  Intended  for  the  ministry  and 
gave  great  attention  to  oratory.  (He  was  for  a  short  time  the 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Boston.)  When,  therefore,  he 
espoused  the  Whig  cause,  seconding  Webster  in  his  efforts  to 
establish  the  rule  of  those  who  reasoned,  und  were  not  controlled 
by  their  prejudices,  it  was  believed  that  the  supremacy  of  that 
party  in  Massachusetts  never  could  be  overthrown. 

The  following  arc  examples  of  erroneous  punctuation: 

66.  Know  then  this  truth ;  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

66.  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the 
law,)  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he 
liveth? 

Brackets  (or  crotchets)  arc  treated  exactly  like  paren- 
theses. They  differ  from  them  by  being  interpolations 
from  outside,  rather  than  tliose  or  the  writer  or  speaker 
who  furnishes  the  current  of  the  discourse.  Thus  ap- 
plause, in  a  report  of  a  speech,  sometimes  is  run  into 
the  sentence,  as  [applause],  and  sometimes  it  makes  a 
separate  sentence  [Applause].    In  the  latter  case  the 

Erevious  word  ends  witk  a  period,  and  another  period  is 
iside  of  the  last  bracket.    In  general  a  bracket  is  more 
einpliatic  than  a  parenthesis. 

Two  punctuation  marks  are  not  used  together.  It  is 
frequently  the  case  that  writers  add  a  dash  to  a  comma, 
a  semicolon,  a  colon  or  a  period.  This  is  erroneous. 
Each  mark  is  sufficient  in  its  place.  In  a  side-head  the 
dash  is  not  used  as  a  nuirk  of  pimctuation ;  it  is  oma- 
mentjil.  Many  newspapers  in  Boston  employ  em  quad- 
rats in  such  a  place.  This  rule  applies  to  the  comma, 
semicolon,  colon,  dash,  period,  interrogation  mark  or 
exclamation  mark.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  employed 
with  brackets  or  a  parenthesis  when  the  sense  requires. 
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A  period  when  used  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation  can  be 
employed  with  any  other  mark.  In  this  case  it  is  directly 
a^iinst  the  word  which  is  abbreviated,  and  if  at  the  end 
01  a  parenthesis  which  concludes  a  sentence  another 
period  is  required  outside  the  last  mark.  Below  are  ex- 
amples: 

57.  In  Richmond,  Va.  (which  has  been  the  capital  of  that  State 
for  a  hundred  years),  are  many  historioal  associations. 

68.  Do  you  mean  1000  (O.  S.)  or  1001  (N.  S.)  r 

60.  This  book  was  written  by  IngersolL  for  a  long  time  chief 
of  staff.    He  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  (Harv.). 

In  French  usage  the  punctuation  marks  arc  gener- 
ally separated  from  the  word  which  precedes  them  by  a 
space,  on  the  theory  that  the  point  relat^^s  to  the  whole 
of  a  certain  part  of  a  sentence  and  not  to  the  particular 
word.  Two  hundred  years  aso  this  usage  was  some- 
what followed  in  England.  In  Spanish  the  exclama- 
tion and  interrogation  marks  are  used  at  the  beginning 
as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  interrogative  or  exclama- 
tory sentence.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  eood  idea, 
but  it  has  never  been  followed  in  English.  In  our  lan- 
guage the  comma  and  the  period  are  directly  a^nst  the 
word  which  precedes  them,  while  the  exclamation  mark, 
interrogation  mark,  colon  and  semicolon  are  preceded  by 
a  five-em  space  or  a  hair-space.  In  a  wide-spaced  line 
these  may  be  changed  for  a  four-em  space,  but  it  is  not 
allowable  to  increase  them  further.  In  some  fonts  the 
space  is  cast  with  the  character.  After  the  four  points 
just  named  it  is  usual  to  place  an  en  quadrat  when  set- 
ting, although  the  rest  of  the  line  has  only  ^ck  spaces. 
A  period  requires  an  em  quadrat.  In  France  this  space 
is  usually  only  an  en  quadrat.  When  a  line  is  wide 
spaced  the  em  quadrat  should  be  changed  the  last,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  enlarged  until  all  the  other  spaces 
have  been  increased  to  two  three-em  spaces,  and  then 
only  equally  with  them  bevond  that.  For  instance,  if 
in  one  place  there  are  two  three-ems  and  a  flve-eni,  then 
after  the  period  there  should  be  an  em  quadrat  and  a 
five-em.  In  reduction  the  em  c^^uadrat  should  be  the 
first,  and  proceed  at  the  same  arithmetical  ratio  as  the 
others.  The  thick  space  may  be  reduced  elsewhere  to  a 
five-em ;  the  em  quadrat  may  be  reduced  to  two  thick 
spaces  and  a  five-em. 

Nearly  all  of  the  punctuation  marks  are  used  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  punctuation. 

Panjaub  or  Punjob. — Copy  given  out  on  many 
American  morning  newspapers  merely  to  keep  compos- 
itors employed  at  hours  when  they  would,  under  exis^ 
ing  rules,  charge  for  time  if  no  copy  were  fumi^ed,  as 
compositors  claim  a  certain  amount  of  compensation  for 
each  hour  when  obliged  to  wait  for  copy ;  also  called 
time  copy.  These  definitions  are  from  Caspar,  but  are 
unknown  in  New  York  and  Boston,  where  similar  copy 
is  called  bogus. 

Funkt  (Qer.).— The  period,  full  stop. 

Funkturen  (Ger.).— Points  (of  a  press). 

Funkturlocher  (Ger.).— The  point  holes. 

Punktursange  (Grcr.).— -The  pincers. 

Ponta  (Bp.).— Bodkin. 

Pantare  (Ital.). — To  point  a  sheet  upon  the  press. 

Pontegglatara  (Ital.).— Punctuation. 

Ponti  Tlpograflci  (Ital.).— The  points  which  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  body  of  type,  as  nine  points,  ten 
points.    The  system  and  size  are  those  of  Diaot. 

PontiUa  (Sp.). — A  needle  placed  in  a  handle,  used 
by  pressmen  for  picking  dirt  out  of  letters  in  a  form. 

Pontine  (Ital.). — The  points  of  a  tympan. 

Punto  (Sp.). — Point.  The  type  used  at  the  present 
time  in  Spain  as  made  according  to  the  Didot  system  of 
points.    Puntos  corridos,  leaders. 

Punto  e  Virgola  (Ital.).— Semicolon. 

Puntnacidn  (Sp.).^The  points  of  punctuation,  in  a 
general  sense. 
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IS  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  infrequent,  and  is  always 
followed  by  u  when  there  is  no  abbrevia- 
tion. In  thickness  it  is  a  little  more  than 
an  en  quadrat,  or  about  eight-fifteenths  of 
an  em.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  capital  and  the  small  letter,  both  havin^i:  an  oval  and 
a  descending  tail,  but  the  position  in  the  latter  is  very 
different  from  that  in  the  former.  This  capital  is  the 
only  one  which  is  a  descending  letter.  The  letter  is  not 
found  in  Greek.  As  a  Latin  numeral  it  signified  500 ; 
with  a  dash  over  it,  600,000.  As  an  abbreviation  it 
stands  for  qusBStor,  quartus,  quinquennalis,  que ;  Q.  TP., 
quo  tempore ;  QUIR.  quirinalia ;  Q.  R.,  quorator  reipub- 
licflB ;  D.  N.  M.  Q.  E.,  devotus  numini  majostatique  ejus. 
In  English  Q.  stands  for  quarter,  queen,  query  and  quart. 

Quad. — The  common  abbreviation  for  quadrat,  which 
in  fact  is  never  spoken  of  otherwise  in  the  printing-office. 
The  plumi  is  quads.  In  England  quad,  is  also  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  qiiadrupte,  and  forms  combinations 
with  the  names  of  almost  all  ordinary  sizes  of  paper. 
The  period  is  not  then  used.  Quad  royal  equals  four 
royals,  50  by  40  inches ;  quad  pot,  82  by  !^  inches ;  quad 
post,  40  bv  82  inches;  quad  smalls,  cards  equaling  four 
smalls,  7  by  5  inches ;  quad  medium,  48  by  ^  inches : 
quad  large,  9  by  6  inches ;  quad  foolscap,  84  by  27 
inches ;  auad  demy,  45  by  85  inches ;  quad  crown,  40 
by  80  inches.  To  qiiad  out  is  to  fill  out  lines  with  quad- 
rats or  blanks. 

Quadrant. — A  small  crescent-shaped  piece  of  iron  or 
steel  used  for  the  movement  of  the  vibmting-roller  on  a 
platen-machine. 

Qoadrant-liachlnes.— A  small  cylindrical  print- 
ing-machine adapted  for  jobbing  purposes,  maoe  by 
Messrs.  Powell  &  Son  in  England. 

Quadrat. — The  wide  and  thick  space  used  by  compos- 
itors where  there  is  a  large  blank.  The  lower  comer  of 
the  lower  case  is  appropriated  to  quadrats,  three  kinds 
being  placed  together.  The  em  quadrat  is  the  basis  of 
computation  for  all  spaces  and  quadrats.  It  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, about  three-c^uarters  of  an  inch  high  ana  per- 
fectly square  on  its  four  sides.  A  line  is  said  to  be  so 
many  ems  wide  if  so  many  em  quadrats  will  enter  it. 
This  name  is  derived  from  the  letter  m,  which  approxi- 
mates to  an  em  in  thickness,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  ever  really  was  of  that  size.    An  em  quadrat  begins  a 

fHiragraph  in  all  common  matter,  separates  one  sentence 
rom  another  when  the  end  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  a 
period,  begins  the  second  and  succeeding  lines  in  most 
nanffing  indentations  and  is  of  much  use  in  table  work. 
Daily  newspapers  permit  spacing  as  wide  as  this  in  case 
of  necessity.  This  quadrat  is  not  used  in  France  at  the 
end  of  complete  sentences,  but  the  period  is  tliere  fol- 
lowed by  an  en  quadrat  or  by  the  space  of  the  rest  of  the 
line.  The  en  quadrat  serves  instead  of  the  composing 
space  when  it  is  desired  to  widen  the  spacing  in  order  to 
justify  a  line ;  it  is  used  after  a  colon  and  a  semicolon, 
and  also  after  an  exclamation  or  interrogation,  when 
these  do  not  make  separate  sentences ;  it  indicates  in 
table  work  the  distinction  between  dollars  and  cents  and 
frequently  does  in  other  places ;  on  some  daily  news- 


papers, as  the  London  and  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Tribune,  it  is  the  common  space  between 
words  in  editorial  matter,  which  is  more  widely  spaced 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  papers ;  and  it  serves  a 
valuable  purpose  in  tables,  where,  being  of  the  same 
thickness  as  tne  figures,  it  answers  for  blanks  and  justi- 
fication. The  larger  quadrats  are  cast  in  two  and  three 
em  sizes.  These  blank  out  all  break-lines  and  are  used 
wherever  a  space  is  desired.  Type-founders  formerly 
used  to  make  four,  five  and  six  em  quadrats,  but  they 
have  now  abandoned  this  practice,  except  to  supply 
the  demand  from  typesetting-machines  and  from  some 
foreign  countries.  They,  with  all  other  quadrats  and 
spaces,  are  cast  high  or  up  to  the  shoulder  of  the  letters 
which  print,  for  use  in  stereotyping  and  electrotypinff. 
Quadrats  should  always  be  placed  at  the  end  of  abreaK- 
Ime,  and  the  spaces  necessary  for  justification  should  be 
next  the  matter.  Thev  should  not  be  intermixed  with 
quadrats  through  the  line.  When  a  large  quantity  are 
used  together  to  make  a  blank  the  two  and  three  em 
quadrats  should  be  used  interchangeably,  the  second  line 
not  falling  lust  like  the  first,  so  that  the  joints  may  not 
come  together,  and  it  is  also  a  good  practice  to  turn 
around  some  of  the  quadrats  so  that  they  will  bond  each 
other.  Quadrats  are  made  of  softer  metal,  having  less 
tin  and  antimonv  than  the  other  characters.  They  thus 
weigh  morc,  as  lead  is  of  a  greater  spejcific  gravity  than 
the  other  two  metals  and  costs  less.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  many  offices  for  compositors  to  throw  all  the  pi 
and  broken  letter  around  their  stand  into  the  quadrat 
box.  This  is  a  very  dirty  habit  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  every  foreman.  A  quadrat  is  always  spoken 
of  in  printing-offices  as  "  quad."  The  whole  word  seems 
too  formal.  Jeffino,  Which  see,  is  done  with  em  quad- 
rats.   Dotted  quadrats  are  leaders. 

Quadrat-High.— Anything,  such  as  spaces  or  fur- 
niture, made  to  the  height  of  quadrats. 

Quadraten  (Qer.).— Quadrats. 

Quadrature  (Ital.). — Quadrats. 

Quadruple. — In  English  usage,  any  sheet  made  four 
times  the  size  of  a  smaller  sheet,  such  as  quad  demy,  &c. 

Quart  ((Jer.).— Quarto. 

Quarter  Bound. — Books  bound  with  their  backs 
only  in  leather. 

Quarters. — Many  forms  are  said  to  be  in  quarters, 
not  from  their  eaual  divisions,  but  because  they  are  im- 
posed and  locked  up  in  four  parts. 

Quartino  (Ital.). — The  four  pages  of  a  form  which 
are  imposed  together. 

Quarto. — A  sheet  of  paper  foldeil  into  four  leaves, 
or  eight  pages.  In  lK>oks  it  is  tlie  size  next  smaller  than 
folio,  the  length  being  the  same  as  or  a  little  shorter  than 
octavo,  the  width  being  conHidorably  more. 

Quarto-Qalley. — A  wide  galley  suitable  for  works 
of  that  size— distinct  from  slip  galley. 

Quaternions. — Four  pages  or  two  leaves  of  a  book 
nested  with  other  leaves  to  the  extent  of  four,  six  or 
eight,  so  as  to  make  a  section  of  a  book,  in  the  binder's 
sense. 
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Quebrada  (composicidn)  (Sp.). — Open  matter. 

Quebrado  (Sp.).— Open  or  fat  page. 

Quebrados  (Sp.).— Fractions. 

Queen  Note-Paper. — A  size  of  writing-paper  used 
in  England,  ^%  by  Z%  inches. 

Quemar  el  Papel  (Sp.).— Literally,  '*to  bum  the 
paper ; "  to  print  a  great  deal,  but  badly. 

Querduodes  (Ger.). — Sheet  of  twelves  the  broad 
way. 

Querformat  (Gkr.). — An  oblong  form. 

Querj. — The  mark  which  the  proof-reader  puts 
affainst  a  word,  designed  generally  to  call  the  author  or 
editor's  attention  to  some  inaccuracy  or  some  discrep- 
ancy. The  lapses  of  the  best  authors  are  numerous. 
The  mark  may  be  ?,  Qy*  or  Q. 

Qolntemetto  (Ital.). — A  part  of  a  signature,  form- 
ing a  cut-off. 

Qolntemions. — Paper  folded  in  sections  of  five 
sheets,  quire  fashion. 

Quire. — 1.  The  twentieth  of  a  ream  of  paper,  con- 
sisting of  twenty -four  sheets. 

2.  A  set  of  four  sheets  of  parchment  or  pai)cr  folded 
80  as  to  make  eight  leaves ;  the  ordinary  unit  of  con- 
struction for  early  manuscripts  and  books. 

8.  A  set  of  one  of  each  of  the  sheets  of  a  book  laid  in 
consecutive  order  ready  for  folding. — Knight's  Mechan- 
ical  Dictionary. 

4.  A  book.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  obsolete.  Books 
in  quires  are  books  not  folded  or  bound.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  stereotyping  as  manv  copies  of  a  book 
were  printed  as  it  was  thought  would  supply  the  entire 
demand,  or  at  least  enough  for  a  jenr  or  two.  These 
were  laid  away  until  the  time  came  to  bind  them.  The 
latter  operation  did  not  take  place  until  there  was  an 
actual  demand  for  the  books,  and  the  sheets  remained  in 
the  warehouse  sometimes  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  the 
surplus  sheets  being  then  sold  to  occupations  like  trunk 
making,  where  a  lining  was  required. 

Paper  was  formerly  alwavs  more  or  less  imperfect 
when  made  by  hand.  The  defective  sheets  were  placed 
together,  a  quire  being  on  each  side  of  the  ream  package. 
These  were  called  outside  quires,  and  the  others  were 
known  as  inside  (quires.  The  printer  did  not  give  ac- 
count of  the  outside  quires,  which  were  regarded  as 
wrappers.  These  were  his  perquisites.  Out  of  the  forty- 
eight  sheets,  however,  he  was  nearly  always  able  to  cull 
some  very  good  ones.  This  distinction  between  inside 
and  outside  quires  is  noticeable  now  only  in  himd-made 

gapers.  Machine-made  papers  are  of  uniform  quality, 
^n  some  papers  twcnty-nve  sheets  make  a  auire,  and  m 
England  516  sheets  are  sometimes  allowea  to  a  ream. 
Stationers  in  making  up  blank  books  take  but  twenty- 
two  sheets  to  tlie  quire.  The  forty  sheets  over  are  al- 
lowed for  outside  and  fly  leaves  and  for  waste  in  ruh'ng. 
On  the  inferior  papers  that  are  used  for  cheap  blank 
books  it  is  usual  to  allow  but  twenty  and  eighteen  sheets, 
sometimes  sixteen  and  fifteen,  to  the  quire.  This  prac- 
tice of  having  short  counts  is  very  misleading,  and  many 
stationers  now  sell  books  upon  tne  number  of  pages  or 
actual  sheets. 

Quired-Paper. — Reams  of  paper  folded  in  quires 
— not  sent  in  flat. 

Qolrevise. — Jobs  of  single  leaves  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  that  is  as  first  and  third  pages.  This 
allows  of  sew^ing  instead  of  stabbing. 

Quitar  Pastel  (Sp.).— To  clear  up  pi. 

Quoins. — Small  wedges  of  various  sizes,  usually  of 
wood,  used  for  tightening  or  locking  up  forms.  In  this 
country  they  are  generally  of  hickory  or  boxwood,  the 
last  being  esteemed  the  best.  They  arc  of  the  height  of 
spaces  and  quadrats,  and  should  not  bevel  very  much. 
It  their  angle  of  inclination  differs  from  that  of  the  side- 
stick  or  footstick  they  hold  only  for  a  portion  of  their 
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length.  Of  late  years  many  mechanical  quoins  have 
come  into  the  market.  The  simpler  kind  is  like  a  sec- 
tion of  an  iron  sidestick,  generally  having  a  hollow  on 
the  top  where  the  point  of  the  shooting-stick  can  enter. 
Others  are  double,  and  generally  ivith  a  tongue  on  one 
side  fitting  into  a  groove  on  the  other  side.  The  latter 
are  also  made  with  teeth  on  each  side,  into  which  a  rotat- 
ing key  fits.  When  this  is  turned  the  left-hand  part  of 
the  quoin  moves  down  and  the  right-hand  part  moves 
upward,  thus  tightening  the  form  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  mallet.  These  mechanical  quoins  are  now  much 
used.  They  have  an  especial  value  in  pages  containing 
tables,  curved  rules  and  Justification  of  one  kind  of  type 
with  another,  as  the  pressure  C4in  be  applied  without 
concussion.  They  are  admirable  on  all  medium-sized 
forms.  Very  lar^e  and  heavy  pages,  however,  which  are 
to  be  transported  any  distance,  as,  for  instance,  those  on 
a  newspaper,  are  better  locked  up  with  wooden  quoins. 
They  are  less  affected  by  jarring  and  shaking. 

Quoin-Draver. — The  drawer  underneath  a  stone  in 
which  quoins  are  usually  kept.  The  latter  are  bought  by 
the  hundred,  thousand  or  bushel,  and  are  thrown  with- 
out assortment  into  this  drawer,  which  is  large.  Six  or 
seven  sizes  are  enough.  Here,  also,  are  the  shooting- 
sticks,  the  mallets,  the  planers  and  the  proof -planers,  and 
in  some  offices  wooden  furniture  is  also  kept  with  them. 
This  latter  practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  there  are 
better  places  for  strips  of  plain  and  beveled  reglet. 

Quoin-Draver  Overseer. — A  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  the  compositor  who  makes  up  furniture  and  lookis 
after  the  material  when  not  in  use. 

Quoin  Up. — To  fit  quoins  preparatory  to  locking  up 
a  form. 

Quotation. — An  extract  in  a  book  or  newspaper. 
When  this  is  short  it  is  run  in,  but  long  extracts  usually 
make  another  paragraph.  If  there  is  only  one  quotation 
it  begins  and  ends  with  inverted  commas,  which  are 
turned  commas  at  the  beginning  and  apostrophes  at  the 
end,  as :  *'  Why,  what's  a  quip  ?  "  A  quotation  witliin  a 
quotation  takes  a  single  comma  and  an  apostrophe,  as : 
''The  miller,  holding  his  quarter-staff,  exclaimed  boastr 
fully,  *  Come  on,  churl,  an'  thou  darest  1 ' "  Another 
quotation  inside  of  this  would  take  a  double  comma  and 
a  double  apostrophe,  and  still  another  a  single  comma 
and  a  single  apostrophe,  alternating  thus  as  long  as  may 
be  re([uired.  If  they  close  together  a  thin  space  sepa- 
rates each  group  of  marks.  In  England  it  is  the  custom 
to  use  one  comma  for  the  first  quotation,  two  for  the 
second,  one  for  the  third,  and  so  on.  This  is  more  philo- 
sophical, but  is  not  so  plain  to  the  eye  with  first  quota- 
tions, which  constitute  the  great  majority.  In  German, 
in  the  Roman  character,  commas  are  used  differently. 
At  the  beginning  are  two  ordinary  commas,  and  at  the 
end  two  inverted  commas.  In  Waldow's  Encyclopa?dia 
there  is  the  following  quotation  from  Timothy  Alden, 
an  inventor  of  a  typesetting-machine :  „Wenn  ich  am 
Leben  bleibe,  so  will  ich  eine  Maschine  erfinden.  welche 
den  Setzer  von  seiner  ietzigen  grfisslichen  BeschilftiguDg 
erl(>sen  soil".  Nearly  the  same  marks  are  used  with 
German  type,  as:  S)a8  »enblofc*  Ropier  ift  auf  (5 ijUn^ 
bern  auSgerollt.  In  French  another  mark  is  used,  some- 
what like  two  small  parentheses  cast  together,  as  in  the 
following:  c Embrassez-moi,  mon  fils.»  dit-il,  et  il  le 
benit.  Usually  in  French,  when  there  is  only  a  slight  in- 
terruption for  ••  said  he,"  "  he  remarked,"  "  she  sighed." 
or  *'  they  continued,"  these  words  are  run  into  the  quoted 
matter,  and  have  no  quotation  marks  before  or  after,  as : 
«  Pour  qui  me  prends-tu  ?  lui  demanda  CaTus. — Pour  un 
^nd  iou.»  repondit  Tartisan.  There  are  two  usages 
for  the  employment  of  the  final  marks  of  punctuatioD : 
some  printers  inclose  the  mark  inside  of  the  guillemets, 
others  place  it  outside.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation 
is  shown  by  beginning  the  second  quotation  in  the  same 
way  in  which  Uio  first  began,  and  then  quoting  down 
each  line  until  the  second  quotation  ends.    Paragraphs 
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THE  eighteenth  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  one  of  the  most  commonly  recur- 
ring, having  in  this  respect  only  eight  letters 
in  advance  of  it,  or  e,  t,  a,  i,  o,  n,  s  and  h. 
It  is  thin,  being  usually  about  half  way 
between  a  thick  space  and  an  on  quadrat, 
or  about  two-fifths  of  an  em.  It  is  neither  ascending 
nor  descending.  The  capital  is  generally  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  cm  in  thickness.  It  bears  no  resemblance 
in  form  to  the  lower  case  letter.  The  7^  bizarre  is  a  letter 
found  in  the  productions  of  a  printer  of  incunabula,  who 
is  not  otherwise  known.  R  bears  most  analogy  to  1,  in 
pronunciation,  and  is  frequently  transposed  with  it.  As 
a  Latin  numeral  it  indicates  80;  with  a  dash  over  it, 
80,000 ;  R,  on  ancient  medals,  signifies  Ravenna,  redux, 
regia,  restitutor,  Roma,  Romanus ;  P.  R.,  populus  Ro- 
manus;  R.P.,respublica;  R.C.,Roma  condita;  R.M.S., 
Romanus;  R.C.,rescriptum.  Among  names  R  signified 
Roscius,  Rubrius,  Regulus,  Rufus,  £c.  In  numismatic 
works  it  signifies  rare,  and  the  different  degrees  of  va- 
riety are  indicated  by  one,  two,  three,  &c.  In  dignities 
it  stands  for  Rex  or  Regina,  and  the  English  monarch 
always  adds  it  to  his  or  her  name,  as  George  R.  On  the 
stage  it  mcjins  right ;  that  is,  the  right  side  of  the  stage. 
Rx.  is  rix  dollar. 

Rabo  (Sp.). — "Dead  horse;"  work  paid  for  before 
it  is  completed. 

Raboseado  (Sp.). — Printed  sheets  which,  from  much 
handling,  have  been  soiled. 

Rack  Chase. — A  chase  made  with  mortises  along 
its  inner  edges,  one  side  matching  the  other.  Crossbars, 
two  in  number,  are  fitted  into  these  receptacles,  and  be- 
tween them  a  small  form  is  placed  and  secured  by  quoins 
against  them.  By  this  contrivance  a  very  small  form 
can  be  securely  locked  up  on  a  very  large  press. 

Racks. — Receptacles  for  holding  cases,  boards,  &c. 
They  are  upright,  with  strong  framework,  and  are  tiie 
width  of  one  case.  In  height  they  may  r^tch  seven  or 
even  eight  feet. 

Rahme  (Ger.). — ^The  chase. 
Rahxnchen  (Ger.).— The  frisket. 

Raikes,  Robert,  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester,  England,  on  September  14, 1785. 
His  father  was  the  publisher  of  the  Gloucester  Journal, 
and  he  was  early  initiated  into  its  business.  As  a  printer 
he  was  noted  for  good  work.  He  became  interested  in 
prisoners  confined  in  jails  in  the  same  manner  as  How- 
ard. Their  condition  was  indeed  miserable.  He  helped 
them  with  his  pen,  his  influence  and  his  monev.  Seeing 
the  deplomble  condition  of  many  of  the  chilaren  in  h» 
place,  he  founded  a  school  on  Sunday  to  teach  them  re- 
ligion and  morality,  and  the  good  consequences  which 
soon  followed  cjtused  these  schools  to  be  imitated  every- 
where. Others  had  before  attempted  the  same  thing, 
but  there  was  no  general  extension  of  the  system.  The 
date  assigned  to  this  is  1781.  Sunday  schools  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  about  1805,  and  have 
now  extended  all  over  the  globe,  doing  incalculable 
good.  Mr.  Raikes  succeeded  his  father  as  publisher  of 
the  Gloucester  Journal,  and  died  on  April  5,  1811. 
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Railroading. — Blarks  made  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
lines  by  a  proof-reader  when  he  wishes  a  number  of 
words  or  parts  of  words  to  be  transposed  to  succeeding 
lines. 

Railvaj  Boff-Faper. — ^The  English  name  of  a 
common  machine-made  paper  of  buff  color,  very  strong 
in  texture — generallv  used  by  railway  and  other  carriers 
for  delivery-sheets,  &c. 

Railway  Ticket  Printixig.— Although  railways 
were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1880-%3 
it  was  not  until  1855  that  tickets  bearing  consecutive 
numbers  were  printed  here.  That  safegiuurd  had  been 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  some  time  previously,  and  sin- 
gle road  or  local  tickets  with  consecutive  numbers  had 
been  imported  by  American  roads.  In  the  year  named 
George  Bailey  came  to  this  countrv  from  England,  and 
with  one  or  two  presses  to  print  single  or  '* card  local" 
tickets  (the  invention  of  John  B.  I^mondson,  of  Man- 
chester) established  himself  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  where  he 
made  a  fortune  in  this  special  business. 

Early  in  the  sixties  Sanford,  Harroun  &  Warren  of  Buf- 
falo conceived  the  idea  of  applying  consecutive  niunbers 
to  coupon  tickets — i,  e.,  tickets  conveying  passengers 
over  two  or  more  connecting  roads.  For  this  purpose 
Hibberd,  an  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was 
employed  to  construct  a  machine  that  would  at  one  im- 
pression (takinff  the  paper  from  a  roll)  print  and  number 
each  ticket  ana  cut  the  same  laterally  and  longitudi- 
nally. To  accomplish  the  automatic  numbering  Ueorge 
J.  Ilill  of  Buffalo  devised  the  numbering  wheel,  which 
is  in  common  use  to-day,  consisting  of  a  series  of  disks 
having  engraved  upon  their  peripheir  the  numbers  0  to 
9,  which,  worked  in  unison  by  a  series  of  ratchets  and 
dogs,  imprinted  units,  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands,  as 
required.  So  successful  was  the  outcome  of  this  project 
that  the  concern  of  Sanford,  Harroun  &  Co.  was  soon 
after  established  in  New  York  citv,  where  Uiey  not  only 
pushed  forward  the  business  of  ticket  printing,  but  also 
built  and  sold  to  others  machines  with  which  to  inaugu- 
rate the  business  elsewhere.  Thus  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
of  Chica^  commenced  the  business  of  ticket  printing, 
Mr.  McNally,  as  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  job 
office,  having  purohased  the  first  machine  for  the  North- 
west. 

The  Liesenring  Printing  House  (now  Allen,  Lane  & 
Scott)  of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  G.  Wrightson  of  Cincin- 
nati, each  with  one  of  these  presses,  commenced  the  busi- 
ness in  their  respective  localities.  From  this  time  for- 
ward ofiiccs  for  this  special  manufacture  sprang  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  fast  as  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  railway  system  created  the  demand,  resulting  in 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  adop- 
tion of  new  ideas,  permitting  American  concerns  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  foreign  houses  wherever  they  have 
come  in  contact. 

At  the  present  time  the  leading  concerns  in  the  United 
States  are  three  in  Chicago,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  New 
York,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in 
St.  Louis. 

Raine,  Frederick,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
German  Correspondent,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  bom  at 
Minden,  Prussia,  on  May  13,  1821.     While  very  young 
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even  teen 
years  of  age  T 
William  Raine,  hiid  preceded  him,  and  settled  in  Balti- 
more. About  1838  William  Ruine  had  establlHhed  a 
religious  weekly, 
but  in  the  heated 
political  cont^t  of 
1840  it  WBH  changed 
to  tbe  Democratic 
Whig,  It  lasted 
only  a  short  time; 
and  on  Febniarj  7, 
1841,  the  younger 
Raine  issued  Uie 
fliBt  number  of  the 
German  Correspon- 
dent, a  amall  week- 
ly. He  was  the  ex- 
cluBlvo'editor,  com- 
""  poeitor  and  carrier 
of  this  journal. 
The  next  year  he 
Issued  the  Corre- 
spondent as  a  semi- 
weekly,  and  the 
following  year  as 
a  tri-weekly.  On 
January  6,  1844.  it 
became  a  daily. 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  however,  and  be  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  daily  edition,  but  soon  after  re- 
vived it  with  success.  In  1867  Mr,  Raine  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Swana  as  a  member  of  his  staS,  with  the 
nmk  of  colonel.  He  was  an  elector-at-large  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1873,  and  again  Lu  1876.  In  1877  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Ave  commlssionem  on  the  ayatem  of 
public  school  education  of  Baltimore.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  consul-general  at 
iMrlln.  After  his  term  of  office  expired  be  returned  to 
Baltimore  and  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  his 

Wm.  Hnkney  Hamilton,  of  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co., 
when  nineteen  years  old.  entered  Mr.  Raine's  employ  and 
remained  with  nim  four  years. 

IfaUpli.— A  name  given  to  the  spirit  or  evil  genius  of 
a  chapel.  He  waa  supposed  to  occasion  all  of  the  disas- 
tere  of  a  composing-room. 

Bama  (Bp.).— Chase. 


He  was  a  Scotchman,  who 
came  to  this  country  about 
1795.  He  was  the  chief 
manufacturer  of  presses  for 
many  years.  Alter  a  time 
they  were  constructed  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  towards 
the  close  of  bis  life  they 
were  made  entirely  of  iron. 
Borne  are  still  in  use  as 
proof-presses. 

Ramaley.    Dftiid,    & 
printer  of  fit.  Paul.  Minn.. 
waa   bom    in    Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  August  26,  im 
He  began   his   apprentice- 
ship to  the  printing  trade 
at  tbe  age  of  eleven,  and 
was  foreman  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh    Daily   Gazette     at 
seventeen.     In  1850  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul,  where 
he  became  at  once  Identified  with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
and  Democrat,  first  as  foreman,  then  as  local  editor,  and 
afterwanls  aa  biwinci  manager.    In  1862  he  established 


the  Qrst  Job  ofBce  in  St.  Paul  which  was  not  connected 
with  some  newspaper.  Five  years  later  he  was  appoint- 
ed business  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  Com- 


pany, He  was  business  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
Dispatch  for  three  yeare,  and  waa  State  Printer  in  If"^ 
m  and  1878.    For  three  years  after  1882  he  waa  n 


ager  of  the  Minnesota  Type-Foundry.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  in  the  printing  business  for  himself,  although 
giving  no  attention  to  it  at  present,  as  he  has  been  tne 
printing  expert  for  the  State  for  twelve  years,  this  re- 
quiring his  whole  time.  His  two  sons  attend  to  the 
printing  business.  Mr,  Ramaley  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  bis  leisure  time  to  tbe  elaboration  of  a  printers' 
price-list,  having  published  a  small  manual  in  1873,  en- 
titled the  Employing  Printers'  Prico-List  of  Job  Print- 
ing ;  also  a  second  ^ition  in  1884.  In  1888  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  Employing  Printer,  intending  to 
elaborate  a  complete  price-list  for  all  kinds  of  job  print- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  furnish  specimens  of  woric  from 
the  best  oflices.  It  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  encour- 
agement to  Justify  its  continued  publication,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  was  discontinued.  Tbe  idea,  how. 
ever,  was  not  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Ramaley  has  now  In 
press  another  book,  the  moat  elaborate  yet  attempted  by 
any  author,  to  furnish  a  series  of  tables  for  tbe  guidance 
of  employing  printers.  Tills  book  will  appear  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1894. 

name  (Fr,).— Ream. 

Bamette  (Fr.).— A  smaU  chose  for  Jobs. 

Rand  (Ger.),— The  margin. 

Bandom — A  speciiil  frame  used  by  compositoie  In 
making  up  and  for  putting  on  standing  lines  and  heads ; 
a  stanmng-galley. 

Rang  (Fr.),— The  eland. 

Range  Matter. — To  make  lines  in  compering  range 
equally  at  either  or  boUi  ends  of  the  stick. 

Ranger  (Fr.). — To  put  in  order,  to  straighten. 

Baagoa  (S p.).— Flourishes. 

Raatall  Meaaareinent. — A  plan  by  which  the 
quantity  of  lypc  set  is  measured,  not  by  ems  or  ens.  but 
by  letters.  The  alptiabet  of  any  font  is  set  up,  omitting 
the  z,  and  to  this  six  spaces  are  added,  or  one  to  every 
four  letters.  One  thousand  letters  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  spaces  make  the  proposed  thousand  measure  for 
that  size  of  tvpe,  Thia  enables  the  compodtor  to  earn 
as  much  on  turn  fonts  as  on  others,  and  the  employer  to 
pay  no  mote  on  thick  fonts  than  Justice  demands.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Samuel  Rastall  of  Chicago. 

Bat. — One  who  works  at  less  than  the  established 
prices.  Tbe  word  seems  to  have  been  long  used  in  this 
connection.  The  analogy,  of  course,  is  with  the  animal 
which  deserts  a  sinking  wiip.    The  term  waa  freely  used 


than  the  customary  wages  is  a  necessary  part  of  being  a 
rat,  and  the  belonging  or  not  belotiging  to  a  printer's 
society  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Rals  existed  before 
these  orsanizations  began,  and  to-day  all  of  the  work- 
men on  toe  London  Times  and  New  York  Staats-Zeitung 
arc  outside  of  tbe  society,  but  are  not  rats.  Their  com- 
pensation is  the  highest  in  each  city.  Perhaps  the  moat 
noted  rat  establishment,  so  called,  ever  in  the  Union  was 
thatof  Gen.  Duff  Green  in  Washington  about  1882.  The 
tern)  is  one  of  great  opprobrium. 
Batting.— Working    at   less  than  the  reccgnlzed 

Bayiulora  (8p,).— Ruling-machine, 

Reader. ^1.    The   person  who    reads   and   revlsee 

Kroof,  This  is  tbe  general  term  used  in  England,  but 
■equentty  he  is  there  onlled  corrector  of  tbe  press.  In 
this  country  be  is  generally  known  as  a  proof-reader. 
2.  Tbe  literary  man  employed  by  a  publiatung-houae  to 
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read  over  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  it  and  report 
upon  their  value  and  availability.  8.  A  school-book  in 
wnich  reading  is  taught. 

Reader's  Marks. — ^The  corrections  and  alterations 
—errors  and  deviations  from  copy  or  style — marked  on 
a  proof,  and  distinct  from  author's  marks. 

Reading-Boy. — The  lad  who  reads  the  copy  to  the 
reader  or  corrector  of  the  press.  He  is  generally  called 
in  this  country  a  copy-holder. 

Reading-Closet. — A  small  compartment  within  the 
readinff-room.  Each  reader  is  generally  allotted  a  sep- 
arate place  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  quiet- 
neiaa.---Jacobi, 

Reading  for  Press.— The  final  stage  of  reading 
preparatory  to  printing. 

Reading-BrOom.— The  department  which  includes 
the  reading  staff. — Jacobi, 

Ream. — Twenty  quires  of  paper,  or  four  hundred 
and  eighty  sheets.  Of  late  vears  many  reams  contain 
five  hundred  sheets.  In  England  a  printer's  ream  is  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  sheets. 

Rebaba  (Sp.)- — Unevenness  on  letters,  quadrats,  &c. , 
caused  by  blows  or  imperfect  dressing. 
Rebut  (Fr.).— Waste-paper. 

Recado  (Sp.). — Savings ;  blank-lines,  headings,  &c., 
saved  from  one  form  or  book  to  be  used  on  another. 

Rechnong  (Ger.). — The  account  or  stated  bill  of  a 
workmiin. 

Recipe-Mark. — A  medical  sign  expressed  thus :  9. 

Reclamo  (Sp.). — Catch-word ;  first  word  of  follow- 
ing page,  formerly  placed  in  the  foot-line  of  the  preceding 
page. 

Reclothing  Rollers. — Substituting  new  composi- 
tion for  old  on  the  stocks.  This  expression  is  not  used 
in  the  United  States. 

Recodo  (Sp.). — Elbow  or  bend  in  the  lever  of  a  press, 
<&c. 

Record  Type. — The  various  signs,  peculiar  letters 
and  accents  used  in  copying  and  printing  old  works 
with  exactitude. 

Recorrer  (Sp.). — To  overrun  (matter);  recorrido, 
matter  which  has  been  overrun. 

Recorte  (Sp.). — Cutting  out  (in  making  ready). 

Recto. — The  right  side  of  a  leaf,  that  having  the 
pages  1,  8,  5,  or  any  other  odd  number.  It  is  so  called 
m  contradistinction  to  verso,  the  left-hand  page,  or  that 
which  contains  the  folios  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  any  other  even 
nimiber. 

Red  Sdge  under  Gold  (in  bookbinding).— This 
style  of  gilding  is  much  used  on  the  edges  of  Bibles, 
praycr-b(x>k8,  £c. 

Red  Sdges  (in  bookbinding). — Red  is  much  em- 
ployed for  coloring  the  ed^es.  It  was  formerly  most 
used  on  hymnals,  prayer-books,  &c. ;  now  very  frequent- 
ly employed  on  all  kinds  of  well-bound  books. 

Redacteur  (masc.),  Redactrioe  (fem.)  (Fr.).— The 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  periodical  or  work  issued  in  parts, 
&c. 

Redaction  (Fr.). — Editorship ;  the  selecting  and  ed- 
iting of  literary  matter  for  the  press,  or  the  editing  of  a 
literary  work ;  also  the  place  where  this  is  done. 

Redakteur  (Ger.). — An  editor. 

Redaction  (Ckr.). — Editing ;  also  the  place  where 
this  is  done. 

Redoblada  (Sp.). — Double  impression ;  sheet  which 
has  been  printed  twice. 

Redondo  (Sp.). — Round  or  Scotch  faced  letter. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles,  an  eminent  English  type- 
founder, was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  I)r.  Ancfrew 
Reed.    He  was  bom  at  Sonning,  near  Reading,  on  June 
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20, 1819,  receiving  his  education  at  a  private  school  and 
in  the  London  University.  In  1844  he  become  a  partner 
in  the  printing  firm  of  Reed  &  Pardon,  afterwards  Tyler 
&  Reed.  This  he  left  to  become  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Fann  Street  Foundry,  which  was  begun  in  1756 
by  Thomas  Cottrell,  an  apprentice  of  the  first  Caslon. 
Afterwards  it  was  Thome's,  then  Thorowgood's,  and 
then  Besley's.  Mr.  Reed's  purchase  of  the  foundry  was 
in  1862,  and  he  carried  on  business  as  Reed  &  Fox  in  con- 
junction with  Benjamin  Fox.  In  1877  Mr.  Fox  died, 
and  Mr.  Reed's  sons,  one  of  whom  has  since  become  cele- 
brated by  his  History  of  English  Type-Foundere.  were 
admitted  to  the  firm.  The  f atner  married  in  the  year  1 846 
a  daughter  of  Edward  Baines,  the  editor  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury ;  he  was  knighted  in  1878 ;  in  1877  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Caxton  celebra- 
tion, and  was  president  of  the  Judges  on  Education  at 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876.  Tale  Ck>llege  con- 
ferred on  him  at  this  time  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died 
on  March  25, 1881,  much  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Reel  of  Paper. — The  paper  made  in  continuous 
lengths  used  for  web  printing-machines. 

Reference  Marks. — Those  signs  which  are  used 
for  foot-notes  or  for  denoting  some  special  fact.    They 


consist  of  the  star  (♦),  dagger  (f),  double-dagger  (J), 
section  mark  ( § ),  parallel  (T)  and  paragraph  ( 1[ ).  Other 
signs  are  occasionally  usea,  as  in  Mcjlaster's  History. 


Superior  lettera  and  figures  are  also  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Reference  marks  are  occasionally  used  for 
other  objects,  as  in  votes,  when  a  star  may  indicate  a 
Republican,  a  dagger  a  Democrat,  and  a  double-dagger 
a  Populist. 

Refolding. — Books  which  have  been  issued  in  num- 
bera  require  to  be  divided  again  into  sheets  and  refolded 
if  that  has  been  done  improperly  in  the  flrat  place. 

Refondre  (Fr.).— To  recast  (a  roller). 

Refiindioidn  (Sp.).— Recasting  (of  rollera,  &c.). 

Regal  (Gkr.). — The  stand  or  frame. 

Regencia  (Sp.). — The  foreman's  or  superintendent's 
office  or  closet. 

Regente  (Sp.). — The  foreman,  superintendent  or 
manager  of  a  pnnting-offlce. 

Register.-— 1.  The  adjustment  of  pages  so  that  those 
on  the  second  side  shall  strike  exactly  on  the  back  of 
those  printed  on  the  first  side,  the  rages  coinciding. 
2.  The  ribbon  placed  in  a  volume  for  a  marker.  3.  A 
list  of  signatures  attached  to  the  end  of  early  printed 
books  for  the  use  of  the  binder.  4.  This  word  in  Ger- 
man means  the  table  of  contents ;  also  the  register  of 
one  side  of  a  sheet  with  another.  Register  machen,  to 
make  register. 

Register-Sheet. — Sheet  or  sheets  used  to  make  re- 
gister with. 

Registre  (Fr.). — ^Register ;  faire  le  registre,  to  make 
register. 

Registro  (Sp.  and  Ital.).— Register. 

Regla  (Sp.).-— Any  straight  strip  of  wood  or  metal. 

Reglet. — A  tliin  piece  of  wood  of  an  equal  thickness 
all  its  length.  It  is  quadrat  high  and  in  many  dimen- 
sions, the  smallest  generally  bein^  pearl  and  the  largest 
double  great  primer.  Beyond  thu  it  is  called  furniture. 
The  length  is  three  feet. 

Regleta  (Sp.). — Lead,  reglet ;  regletade  espada,  reg- 
let used  in  imposing  forms. 

Regie  tear  (Sp.). — To  lead  or  reglet  matter. 

Regletero  (Sp.). — Lead  or  reglet  rack. 

Regolador  (Sp.). — Impression-screw  or  regulator. 

Regulus  of  Antimony. — ^Antimony  in  the  metallic 
form.     Sec  Ajntimony. 

Reimpresidn  (Sp.).— Reprinting. 

R^impression  (Fr.).^A  reprint. 
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Reina,  DaTid  H.»  of  New  York,  the  founder  of  the 
Typographical  Society  of  that  city,  was  bom  at  New- 
bui]^h,  N.  Y.,  on  January  16. 1783.  He  was  indentured 
on  December  29, 1795,  to  Jacob  S.  Mott,  a  printer  of  New 
York.  He  accompanied  his  employer  to  Nova  Scotia 
two  years  after,  but  returned  in  1800.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  at  sea,  but  finished  his  apprenticeship  with  G.  & 
R.  Waite,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  foreman.  He 
served  during  the  war  of  1812  as  a  volunteer.  In  1832 
he  removed  to  Ithaca,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  office 
of  Mack  &  Andrews.  On  his  return  after  four  years' 
sojourn  he  became  foreman  for  David  Felt,  the  manu- 
facturing stationer.  In  1809  a  little  gathering  of  printers 
was  heldat  his  residence.  No.  49  Barclay  street,  at  which 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  printers  society  was  6\^ 
cussed.  The  tirst  formal  meeting  was  held  on  July  4  of 
that  year,  when  the  society  began  its  operations.  Mr. 
Reins  was  secretary.  Its  benevolent  work  still  continues 
after  eighty-fourvears.  He  remained  a  member  till  his 
death,  at  West  lurms,  Westchester  C'ounty.  on  March 
28, 1862.  He  had  several  times  been  president.  On  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  society  he 
sat  for  his  portrait,  which  still  graces  its  rooms.  He 
remained  a  working  printer  till  infirmity  compelled  his 
withdrawal.  When  he  began  there  were  probably  no 
more  than  fifty  journeymen  printers  in  New  York  ;  at 
his  death  there  were  three  thousand. 

Reiteration. — The  second  form  or  the  form  printed 
on  the  back  of  a  sheet  already  partly  printed.  This 
word  is  now  very  little  used. 

ReleTer  (Fr.).— To  lift  out. 

Relief  Printing. — Letter-press  printing  and  xylo- 
graphy come  under  the  head  of  relief  printing,  in  contra- 
aistmction  to  plate  printing,  which  is  from  intaglios,  and 
from  lithography,  which  is  chemical  printing. 

Relieur  (Fr.).— Bookbinder. 

Relieve  (Sp.). — The  projection  formed  by  the  face 
of  a  letter. 

Religious  Marks — Signs  such  as :  4*>  ^>  ^  • 
Remanier  (Fr.). — To  run  over  matter  in  correcting. 

Remetido  (Sp.). — Inserted ;  sheets  printed  to  insert 
in  another. 

Remiendo  (Sp.). — Job ;  any  separate  piece  of  work, 
not  forming  the  body  of  a  book. 

Remosquear  (Sp.). — To  slur,  to  offset. 

Remosqueo  (Sp.).— Slur,  offset. 

Reneving  Rollers. — When  rollers  are  worn  out 
the  stocks  are  reclothed  or  renewed  with  composition. 
These  are  English  phnises ;  in  America  it  is  said  rollers 
are  recast. 

Rengldn  (Sp.).— Line. 

RenTerser  (Fr.). — To  overturn. 

RenToi  (Fr.). — A  reference-mark. 

Repartido  (Sp.). — Di\isiou,  portion. 

Repartir  (Sp.). — To  divide  or  apportion  letter  or 
copy  among  compositors ;  repartir  la  tinta,  to  distribute 
the  ink. 

Repasar  (Sp.). — To  revise,  to  go  over  a  second  time. 

Repastin^. — To  put  paste  on  a  certain  place  a  sec- 
ond or  third  time. 

Repetido  (Sp.). — A  doublet  (repeated  word). 

Repintar  (Sp.).— To  offset. 

Reprint. — A  second  or  new  impression  or  edition  of 
any  printed  work  ;  the  publication  in  one  country'  of  a 
work  previously  printed  in  another.  In  the  pnuting 
trade  a  printed  article  cut  from  one  paper  and  repro- 
duced in  another  is  called  reprint  copy,  as  distinguished 
from  manuscript  or  written  copy .  Reprint  is  more  easily 
composed  than  manuscript,  and  is  more  profitable  alike 
to  the  journeyman,  the  employer  and  the  publisher. 


The  latter  is  able  to  estimate  exactly  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  work  which  he  proposes  to  issue  ;  the  employer  gets 
a  much  quicker  return  of  the  matter  which  he  sets  up. 
and  the  ioumeyman  has  better  proofs  and  less  loss  of 
time  on  his  copy.  Nearly  all  scales  make  a  difference 
between  manuscript  and  reprint  copy,  but  this  variation 
is  rarely  enough.  By  the  New  York  scale  there  is  now  a 
difference  of  three  cents  a  thousand,  the  two  rates  being 
forty-three  and  forty  on  solid ;  but  iudging  by  the  lessen- 
ing of  performance  the  rates  should  be  as  wide  apart  as 
forty-five  and  thirty-eight.  Reprint  much  altered  is  esti- 
mated as  manuscript. 

Remainder. — That  part  of  an  edition  which  is  un- 
salable at  the  rates  first  put  upon  it  and  remains  in  the 
publishing  house.  It  must  be  sold,  if  at  all,  at  much 
lower  prices.  Sometimes  a  work  is  supers^ed  by  no 
fault  of  its  own  by  one  from  a  rival  house,  which  is 
fresher  and  perhaps  better ;  sometimes  its  place  is  taken 
hj  a  later  and  better  edition  of  the  same  work,  as  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  was  by 
the  ninth  edition.  Sometimes  a  good  book  falls  flat  and 
very  few  copies  are  sold.  These  remainders  are  disposed 
of  at  very  low  prices  to  booksellers  who  have  such  a  trade 
that  they  can  dispose  of  them.  If  bought  in  sheets  they 
are  often  ^ven  new  titles  and  new  bindings,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  chances  of  sale. 

Reporter. — One  who  gathers  up  news  for  a  news- 
paper. If  he  does  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  paid  for 
the  quantity  he  fumislies,  he  is  a  space  reporter.  Every 
daily  newspaper  employs  many  reporters,  the  larger 
New  York  papers  not  ha  vine  much  less  than  a  hundred. 
Many  are  assigued  to  particular  places  or  duties,  one,  for 
instance,  covering  the  courts,  another  the  coroner's  office, 
another  the  Produce  and  Cotton  Exchanges,  and  another 
police  headquarters ;  but  many  are  sent  out  on  particu- 
lar errands.  They  cover  lectures,  meetings,  accidents, 
fires,  mobs  and  all  the  occurrences  of  a  great  community. 
When  the  matter  is  importimt,  as,  for  instance,  a  great 
explosion,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  one  or  two  dozen 
reporters  may  be  employed  on  that  alone.  Few  Ameri- 
can reporters  are  good  shorthand- writers ;  almost  all  de- 
pend upon  longhand  notes  and  their  memory  f or  tiie 
reproduction  of  the  most  important  events.  Traveling 
and  hotel  expenses  are  paid  for  those  who  are  sent  away 
from  home. 

A  frequent  subject  of  discussion  among  literary  men 
has  been  the  advisability  of  teaching  shorthand  so  that 
the  compositors  can  set  up  notes  without  waiting  to  have 
them  translated  into  longhand.  This  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable thing  if  it  would  only  work.  Unfortunately  few 
reporters  foflow  a  system  in  its  entirety,  each  having 
some  private  marks  of  his  own ;  the  number  of  lines  or 
strokes  are  fur  less  for  a  word,  diminishing  the  legibility 
to  the  compositor  and  often  making  it  very  difficult  to 
the  reporter  himself  *.  and  these  notes  nearly  always  need 
changing  in  order  to  givt!  greater  smoothness  to  the  lan- 
guage. Few  reporters  for  newspapers  take  more  than 
three-quarters  oi  what  is  said,  and  many  not  over  half, 
and  in  omitting  and  condcusine  they  are  liable  to  make 
errors,  which  can  be  discovered  if  the  writer  himself  re- 
vises, but  which  the  printer  knows  nothing  about. 

Reserra,  Letra  de  (Sp.). — Tx^tter  or  type  laid  away, 
as  not  being  required  for  the  work  in  progress. 

Resma  (Sp.).— Ream. 

Response. — A  sign  used  in  prayer-books  and  other 
religious  works,  and  expressed  thus :  I^. 

Responsorio  (Sp.).— The  sign  I^  (response). 

Ret. — An  abbreviation  used  in  London  by  pressmen 
to  describe  the  second  side  of  a  sheet.  It  is  formed  from 
reitt'ration. 

Retiracidn  (Sp.). — The  second  form  or  second  side 
of  a  sheet  in  printmg. 

Retirar  (Sp.). — To  print  the  second  side  of  a  sheet. 
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Retiratlon  (Fr.).— The  reiteration ;  the  second  aide 
In  printing. 

Retiire,  ae  (Pr.).— Shrinka. 

Ratottoh.— To  retouch  a  plate  is  to  go  over  It  with 
a  graver  and  deepen  tlie  lines  which  have  become  worn. 
This  cannot  be  well  done  on  a  wood-engraving. 

Retree. — The  outside,  rejected  or  damaged  paper  of 
difTcrent  reams,  murked  thus  x  x  In  Invoicing. 

Rotropagln*  (Ital.).— The  run-over. 

ROTftUB,  Samuel,  the  oldest  journalist  in  Austra- 
lasia, died  at  Greytown  North,  Wellington,  on  July  14, 
1888,  aged  eighty.  HewaaaCanadianbybirth.  Inl840 
he  landetl  near  Wellington  with  a  hnnd-press  and  type 
and  brought  out  the  Qazette.  Afterwards  he  was  a 
sheep  fanner  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council. 

ReTidieren  (Oer.).— To  revise. 

Rerlur  (8p.).— To  revise. 

RsyIss. — A  second  or  subsequent  proof.  This  is 
usually  read  in  ofHccs  of  any  size  by  another  proof-reader 
than  the  first.  Tbecopycomea  to  him  with  tbellrst  proof 
and  the  fresh  revise.  He  marliB  upon  the  latter  wlien 
be  lias  finished  it  the  letter  R.  and  when  there  are  many 
readers  hia  name  and  the  time.  If  the  revise  is  to  go 
out  to  the  author  the  proof-reader  first  looks  over  the 
corrections  which  were  marked  tor  tlie  preceding  proof 
and  sees  whether  they  were  properly  eiecuted.  Those 
which  are  defective  or  wrong  be  marks  again,  placea  at 
the  head  of  the  proof  A.  R.  (author's  revise),  with  the 
date  and  hour,  and  sends  it  out  by  mail  or  messenger. 
He  has  carefully  copied  the  marks  he  bns  placed  on  the 
author's  revise  upon  the  revise  which  he  retains,  and  llicn 
proceeds  to  read  the  whole  proof  carefully.  If  it  has 
been  very  bad  he  should  call  to  hia  asalatance  one  of  tbe 
copy  holders  and  have  it  read  ag;iin  by  copy ;  but  ordi- 
naifly  this  is  unnecessary  if  the  first  render  is  practiced. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  do  this  occasionally  when  a  new 
and  untried  man  is  employed.  The  reviser  carefully 
reads  the  whole,  niiirking  bad  letters,  erroneous  punctu- 
ation and  wrong  division.  He  must  also  consider  the 
sense,  and  wherever  anything  appeare  which  he  judges 
to  be  wrong  he  should  query  it.  It  la  no  disparagement 
to  a  first  reader  who  has  had  a  bad  proof  before  liim  to 
sa^that  he  has  not  found  all  of  the  errors;  but  it  ia  a 
serious  thing  for  the  reviser  to  have  even  one  wrong  let- 
ter or  one  turned  letter  in  a  volume.  On  books  of  learn- 
ing proofs  are  read  more  than  twice,  and  in  some  offices 
nllproofs  arc  read  three  times.  Generally  speaking,  if 
a  proof  or  revise  has  as  many  as  twenty  errors  marked 
in  it  another  proof  should  be  taken  and  read.  See  under 
head  of  I*Roop. 

ReTissT. — The  reader  who  revises  proofs;  Id  French, 
to  revise. 

Revlienr  (Fr.). — The  reviser. 

BdTiBiOQ  (Pr.).— Revision. 

ReTlsionabogen  (Ger.).— The  revise. 

Re  Ti8or(Sp,). — Reviser. 

BCTolr  (Fr.).— To  look  over,  to  revise. 

Rhode  Island. — The  first  press  :n  the  colony  waa  set 
up  in  1782  at  Newport  by  James  Franklin,  the  brother 
of  Benjamin,  who,  however,  soon  died,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  wife,  Anne  Franklin.  8be  was  assisted  by  lier 
two  daughters,  who  were  correct  and  quick  compositors. 
Her  son,  James  Franklin,  Jr.,  became  his  mother's  part- 
ner as  soon  as  he  was  of  age.  He  died  in  1762,  when  his 
mother  formed  a  partnership  with  Samuel  Hall.  She 
died  in  1763.  Hall  sold  out  in  1768  to  Solomon  South- 
wick,  wbo  became  very  obnoxious  to  tbe  British  during 
the  RcvolutionaiT  War,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  a  place 
of  safety.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  he  returneii. 
Printing  began  in  Providence  In  1762,  William  Goddanl 
being  tbe  first  workman.  The  total  number  of  newspa- 
pen  and  periodicals  published  in  1810  was  7 ;  in  1S40, 


10;  1860,19;  1860,26;  18T0,  83;  1880,44;  1808,63. 
The  publications  in  1880  were  B  daily  and  SA  other  peri- 
odicals :  In  1898,  15  daily  and  68  other  periodicals.  Job 
printing  ia  largely  carried  on  in  Providence,  whlcb  is  the 
only  important  place. 

Richlaono  (Ital.). —The  mark  in  the  copy  indlcadng 
the  end  of  the  aignattire. 

Rlohardaon,  Biunael,  the  novelist,  was  a  master 

Brinter  in  tbe  city  of  London.  He  was  bom  in  1689,  in 
lerbyshire.  His  father,  wbo  waa  a  carpenter  and  johier, 
bad  Intended  to  send  him  to  school  and  flt  him  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Church,  but  hia  circumstances  forbade,  and 
Samuel  waa  therefore  apprenticed  In  1708  to  John  Wilde 
of  I>indoD,  but  soon  found  that  he  had  a  harsh  and  un- 
feeling master.  His  only  opportunity  for  self-instruc- 
tion was  at  night.  After  serving  out  his  time  he  was 
employed  for  si-  ■■" 
In  the  same  hoi 
entering  into  business  for 
himself,  he  filled  up  bis 
leisure  hoiire  by  compil- 
ing indexes  for  the  book- 
sellers and  by  writing 
prefaces  and  "honest 
dedications."  He  print- 
ed aix  numbers  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton's  True 
Briton,  but  becoming 
convinced  that  they  were 
lit>cllou3  be  declined  do- 
in^  other  numbers.  In 
this  resolution  he  was 
fortunate,  tor  four  of  /  a 
them  were  deemed  libels,  /  '^ 
and  Mr.  Payne,  the  pub- 
lisher, was  found  guilty 
of  an  infraction  of  the 
law.    Richardson's  name 

did  not  appear  on  the  sheets,  and  he  escaped.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Onslow,  shortly 
after  secured  to  him  tbe  printing  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  under  his  management  they 
rejiched  twenty-six  folio  voiumea.  He  obtained  from 
these  a  profit  of  uowarda  of  three  thousand  pounds.  In 
1760  lie  purchased  half  of  the  patent  of  King's  Printer. 
In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  Master  of  tbe  Sta- 
tioners' Company.  In  1889  a  mural  brass  tablet  was 
erected  in  his  honor  in  tbe  building  of  this  organization. 
His  business  was  large  and  his  efiforts  did  not  cease  after 
he  became  a  Bucceasful  □ovoliat.  When  a  boy  in  school 
he  had  been  distinguiBhed  for  hia  powers  as  a  narraUtr. 
"As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,"  he  aaya.  "I  was 
an  early  favorite  with  all  the  young  women  of  taste  and 
reading  in  tbe  neighborhood.  Half  a  dozen  of  them, 
when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used,  when  they 
got  a  book  they  liked  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow 
me  to  read  to  tliem,  their  tnotliers  sometimes  with  them ; 
and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used  to  be  pleased  with 
tlic  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.  I  waa  not 
more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  young  women, 
unknown  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of  my 
tueitumity,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets  in  order  to 
induce  me  to  give  them  copies  to  writeafter,  or  to  correct, 
for  answers  to  their  lovers'  letters ;  nor  did  any  one  ever 
know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others."  This  was 
an  employment  well  anlted  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
I{ichariison'g  wonderful  faculty  of  enlering  mto  the 
feelings  of  other  hearts  and  giving  tkcm  true  and  nat- 
ural expression.  He  first  became  an  author  fn  1740, 
when  tbe  first  part  of  the  story  Pamela  was  issued,  the 
second  part  following  soon  aft«r.  Its  simplicity  and 
chiseness  to  nature  at  once  made  the  book  popular,  and 
it  retained  its  hold  upon  the  public  for  generations.  The 
flr^t  part  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  appeared  in  1748.  and  tbe 
History  of  Sir  Cliarles  Orandtson  waa  printed  is  17S8. 
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By  this  time  his  reputation  was  very  high.  For  fifty 
years  his  name  was  bracketed  with  those  ci  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  the  ^6at  English  novelists,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tended to  all  European  countries.  His  works  are  not 
now  read.  He  suffered  the  fate  of  being  burlesqued  and 
caricatured,  and  sheets  of  his  novels  were  stolen  from  his 
printing-office  as  fast  as  they  were  worked  off,  the  works 
Dein^  reprinted  in  Dublin  and  other  towns  with  forged 
imprints,  very  much  to  his  pecuniary  injury.  He  died 
on  July  4, 1761,  and  was  buned  in  London.  His  charac- 
ter was  exemplary,  and  he  gave  away  much  in  charity. 

Richxnond. — Richmond,  Ya.,  has  been  an  important 
centre  for  newspapers  for  many  years.  The  first  one 
founded  there  was  in  1804,  by  Thomas  Ritchie.  During 
the  Civil  War  Richmond  was  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. There  are  now  published  there  5  daily  newspa- 
pers and  40  other  periodicals.  There  are  several  impor- 
tant job  offices. 

Rider. — An  insertion  in  proof  of  additional  manu- 
script, marked  to  come  in  at  a  certain  place. 

Riding. — 1.  When  a  lead  at  the  end  of  a  line  allows 
a  letter  to  slip  partly  by,  then  catching  it,  it  is  said  to 
ride.  2.  When  one  color,  which  is  next  to  another  and 
should  be  entirely  separate  from  it,  falls  upon  it,  more 
or  less. 

Ridley  Press. — A  press  invented  by  Joseph  Ridley 
in  1705  which  received  a  premium  of  forty  guineas  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts. 

Ries  (Ger.).— A  ream. 

Rifkre,  Trasportare  (Ital.). — To  transpose  from 
one  line  to  another. 

Righe  (Ital.). — Lines.  Riga  plena  is  a  full  line ;  riga 
bianca  a  blank-line ;  riga  perduta,  literally  a  lost  line,  a 
line  between  two  blanks  ;  riga  punteggiata,  when  lead- 
ers are  inserted ;  riga  di  testa,  head-line ;  riga  del  piede, 
foot  line. 

Righino  (Ital.). — The  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  which 
cannot  begin  a  page. 

Right-Hand  Pages. — Those  pages  with  odd  folios, 
as  1, 3, 5, 7,  &JC.    A  right-hand  page  is  also  called  a  recto. 

Riley's  Indispensable. — A  fluid  preparation  used 
twentv  years  since  as  a  drier  and  varnish  for  thinning 
ink  when  work  was  needed  at  once. 

Ring-Mark. — In  correcting  proof  those  alterations 
which  are  changes  from  the  onginal  copy  furnished  by 
the  author  are  marked  by  drawing  a  ring  around  them, 
and  for  these  special  payment  is  requii^  by  the  com- 
positor. 

Ringwalt»  John  Lather,  writer  of  an  encyclopae- 
dia of  printing,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  October 
16,  1828.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  West  Chester,  Pa.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  became  editor  of  the  Monroe 
Democrat  at  Stroudsburg,  in  the  same  State;  subse- 
quently removing  to  Philadelphia,  he  contributed  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  and  acted  as  man- 
aging editor  of  Colonel  Forney's  Press  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  also  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ringwalt  & 
Brown,  job  printers.  In  1871,  in  conjunction  with  R.  B. 
Menamin  of  Philadelphia,  he  publish^  the  American  En- 
cvclopsedia  of  Printing,  a  large  and  valuable  work.  In 
this  he  had  the  assistance  of  many  other  persons,  much 
being  written  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Ringwalt.  Dur- 
ing his  long  ioumalistic  life  he  contributed  extensively 
to  the  Record,  Inquirer  and  Evening  Telegraph.  As  an 
authority  upon  subjects  which  he  h^  so  deeply  studied, 
Mr.  Ringwalt  was  frequently  called  upon  to  lecture  upon 
the  history  of  printing  and  upon  the  press.  At  the  tune 
of  his  death,  which  Imppened  on  July  29,  1891,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Railway  World,  a  post  which  he  had  held 
for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Rinsing-Trough.— The  trough  in  which  forms  are 
washed. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. — This  city,  the  largest  and  wealth- 
iest in  South  America,  now  publishes  many  daily  and 
weekly  journals,  some  of  the  former  being  very  large. 
Printing  began  there  in  1818.  Nearly  everything  in 
the  way  of  printing  material  and  supplies  is  imported. 
There  is  no  type-foundry  and  no  printing-press  manu- 
factory. 

Riscontro  (Ital.).— The  revised  proof-sheet. 

Rise.— 1.  A  form  is  said  to  rise  when  It  springs 
through  bad  locking  up  and  the  type  gets  off  its  feet. 
2.  The  term  is  also  used  when  quadrats  and  furniture 
black  in  printing  through  imperfect  justification.  8.  A 
form  is  said  to  nise  when,  on  being  lifted,  no  letters  drop 
out. 

Risers.— Wooden  or  metal  blocks  for  mounting  stere- 
otype and  electrotype  plates. 

Risley  A  Lake  Machine. — A  contrivance  by  which 
a  series  of  dies  are  assembled  by  means  of  a  keyboard, 

iustified  by  the  use  of  a  revolving  wheel,  and  stamped 
ato  a  paper  matrix.  This  ingenious  machine  has  not 
yet  been  put  upon  the  market,  nor  are  accurate  descrip- 
tions available. 

Ritchie,  Millar,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  began 
business  in  1785,  and  was  the  first  after  Baskerville  to 
give  an  inipulse  to  the  printer's  art  in  Great  Britain. 
Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Homer,  the  senior  fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  provided  Ritchie  with  means  to  print  a 
set  of  six  of  the  leading  Latin  authors,  including  oallust, 
Tacitus  and  Livy,  which  were  done  in  a  very  superior 
style.  The  size  was  royal  octavo.  A  Bible  m  two  vol- 
umes, folio,  was  the  next  work.  This  was  also  well  exe- 
cuted, and  another  done  with  splendor  was  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Count  de  Gnimmont.  Ritchie  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  work  executed  to  his  satisfaction 
and  was  obliged  to  beat  every  form  himself.  His  work- 
men could  not  understand  the  necessity  or  were  unwill- 
ing to  spend  the  time  he  required.  He  failed  in  busi- 
ness, ana  in  his  old  age  was  employed  by  Thomas  Curson 
Hansard  in  his  warehouse. 

RiTiere.  Robert»  a  bookbinder  of  London,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  which  settled  in 
England  two  centuries  ago.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the 
bookbinding  trade  with  Messrs.  Allman  in  London,  and 
after  becoming  a  journeyman  began  business  for  himself 
in  Batii.  In  1830  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  soon 
secured  a  reputation  for  careful  and  conscientious  work, 
much  of  the  very  best  being  intrusted  to  his  care.  He 
died  in  1882. 

RiTington,  James,  a  printer  of  New  York,  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth.  He  had  been  a  successful  printer 
ana  bookseller  with  his  brother  John  in  London,  where 
he  made  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  After  losing  most 
of  this  through  a  love  for  horses  and  horse-racing  he  came 
to  America  in  1760,  settling  first  in  Philadelphia  as  a  book- 
seller, and  afterwards  in  New  York  as  a  printer.  In  the 
latter  city  he  founded  in  1762  the  Gazetteer.  It  was  a 
zealous  Koyalist  organ,  and  had  its  office  twice  mobbed 
for  its  zeal,  once  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  once  by  a 
party  of  Connecticut  militia.  After  this  Rivington  went 
to  Liondon  and  procured  a  new  outfit,  with  the  title  of 
Kind's  Printer.  Upon  his  return  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  the  British  side. 
In  his  journal  the  latest  intelligence  was  published,  to- 
gether with  everything  which  in  his  mind  or  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief  would  give  courage  to  the  Tories. 
It  was  issued  semi-weekly.  When  the  war  ended  his 
newspaper  was  abandoned,  but  he  continued  to  live 
quietly  in  New  York  as  a  bookseller,  stationer  and  to- 
bacconist. It  has  lately  often  b^n  stated  that  he  owed 
his  exemption  from  molestation  to  the  favor  of  General 
Washington,  who  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, as  he  had  been  during  the  war  Washington's 
most  valuable  spy.  His  easy  manner,  his  former  connec- 
tions in  Great  Britain,  his  present  ardor  in  the  conffict, 
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•11  would  conspire  to  give  bim  the  intelligence  be  nisbed 
klmnst  u  Boon  as  Sir  Qay  C'arlelou  or  t&e  other  British 
generals.  It  is  certain  tbat  some  one  bigb  in  favor  re- 
vealed the  necrcts  of  the  English  camp  regularly  and 
hsbituallj  to  the  Americans.  Mr.  Rivington  flnaJlj 
failed  afl  a  Htulioner  and  retired.  He  died  in  July,  1803, 
aged  seveot; -eight. 

RlToltare  (Ital.).— To  take  out  letters  which  have 
been  turned  for  sorts  and  to  put  in  the  right  ones. 

Bo&n  or  Colored  SklTer.— Tliis  Li  mnde  of  the  in- 
■ide  tmlf  of  a  split  sheep«kin.  It  is  eitenaivelj  used 
for  binding  large  editions  of  the  higher  grades  of  scliool- 
boofcs,  &c.,a  rcjiin  back,  cloth  sides,  with  marbled  edges, 
being  the  style  gcnemlly  ust-d  in  all  duodecimos  of  this 
class.     It  looks  well,  and  is  not  cosily. 

RooheBter.— A  cily  situuteil  in  Western  Sew  York 
which  does  a  great  variety  of  printiog.     Settlement  bc- 

fn  there  in  1813.  The  first  newspaper  was  got  out  by 
O,  Daub^,  and  was  called  the  Rochester  Quzetle. 
The  fltst  daily  newspaper  published  west  of  tide-water 
was  at  Rochi^ter  in  1^.  when  the  Advertiser  was  be- 
gun. Its  publication  is  still  continued.  In  1832  there 
were  only  seven  daily  papers  printed  in  the  State  of  New 
Torkoulsideof  the  city  of  New  York,  two  of  which  were 
In  Rochester.  There  are  now  issued  there  7  daily  and  32 
otber  periodicals.    There  are  a  number  of  job  offices. 

Roclar  (Sp.). — To  dampen  tbe  edges  of  the  paper  or 
the  tympan. 

BocUng  Proof-Pl&ner.— A  proof-planer  which 
dots  not  depend  upon  percussion  for  its  use,  but  upon  a 
rocking  motion.  The  planer  is  a  section  ot  a  circle,  and 
the  power  of  the  hand  and  the  ann  gives  it  enough  press- 
ure for  a  few  lines  at  once,  the  rocking  carrying  the  proof 
still  farther. 

Bock'waU.Horaoa^ler,  a  printer  of  Boston,  was 
bom  at  Winchester,  Uonn..  on  August  17,  1838.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  under  the  tutorship  of  his  father, 
who  was  the  principal  of  the  academy  at  Winchester, 
afterwanis  a  atcoograpbic  reporter,  and  subsequently 
interested  in  newspaper  enterprises  in  Itoston.  In  that 
city  Horace  T.  Rockwell  has  bved  since  lft'>4.  He  early 
acquired  the  art  of 
stenography,  and 
became  attached  to 
the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  as  a  re- 
porter in  the  year 
just  mentioned. 
On  that  paper  and 
the  Daily  Courier 
he  continued  until 
1850,  when  he  took 
an  official  position 
under  the  City 
Council.  This  he 
resigned  in  1866  to 
engage  in  business 
as  an  employing 
prinUT  Whileem- 
ployed  upon  news- 
■   )  had 


iit-d  the  1 
requen 
ailed  upoi 


i  the  olmtaclcs  which  his  limited  knowledge  of 
typography  oCTraaioned  at  first.  Few  have  now  a  better 
acqiuiinluncc  with  the  intricacies  of  Che  art.  His  first 
partner  was  A.  P.  Rollins,  but  before  the  year  hnd  ex- 

elrcd  Gardner  A.  Cliurehltl  was  admitted  to  the  Arm. 
pon  the  death  of  Mr.  Rollins  in  1868  the  firm  bccnnic 
Rockwell  &  Churchill,  and  it  so  continues.    It  now  gives 
employment  to  over  two  hundred  persons  and  turns  out 
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excellent  work.  Colonel  Rockwell  has  served  in  the 
City  Council  of  Boston  and  the  Legislature  of  Masea- 
chuselts ;  be  held  under  three  different  governors  an 
important  position  upon  their  stalf.  his  service  covering 
some  years  of  time ;  and  he  was  for  three  years  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Commission  of  the  city .  He  was  secre- 
tory of  the  New  England  Franklin  Club,  the  associatioii 
of  employing  printers  of  Boetou  and  vicinity  formed  dur- 
ing the  war.  and  when  in  1885  a  new  organization  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  blaster  Printers' 
Club  he  was  chosen  president,  holding  the  office  for  three 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  original  cod- 
vention  which  formed  the  United  Typotbetie  of  America 
In  1887.  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  Id 
18B0  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  body.  He  is  a  good 
speaker  and  an  excellent  parliament  aria  Q.  and  his  admin- 
istnitioo  of  this  important  office  was  distinguished  by 
marked  ability. 

BodaJa8(8p.).— Pulleys  or  small  wheels  collectively. 

Rodete  (6p.). — A  cylinder  to  which  are  attached  the 
straps  which  move  the  l>ed  of  a  hand-press. 

Rodillo  <Sp,),— Roller ;  rodillo  caballero,  riding  or 
distributing  roller. 

Rogers,  Q&maUel,  a  printer  of  Boston,  served  his 
time  with  Bartholomew  Oreen  the  elder,  and  began  busi- 
ness about  1729.  In  1743  he  formed  a  partneiship  with 
Daniel  Fowle.  as  Rogers  &  Fowle.  They  liid  good  work 
and  had  a  large  business.  la  1743  they  issued  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine,  the  firat  brought  forth  in  Boston,  an<l  for 
two  years  carried  on  a  newspaper.  They  printed  a  Tes- 
tament for  D.  Henchman,  the  nrst  in  the  country.  This 
was  kept  concealed,  as  there  was  a  penalty  against  print- 
ing Bibles  or  Testaments  They  were  the  only  printer 
in  America  who  knew  how  to  make  good  ink.  After  tliB 
dissolution  of  parinership  Rogers  removed  to  a  new  loca- 
tion, and  was  shortly  after  burned  out.  He  could  do  no 
more  business  lis  a  printer,  but  opened  a  small  grocery. 
He  left  Boston  wben  it  was  besieged  in  1775,  sought  an 
asylum  at  Ipsnich,  and  died  there  the  same  year.  He 
was  seventy  years  old. 

Rogers,  John  K.,  a  type-founder  of  Boston,  was 
bom  at  Gloucester,  Blnss.,  on  January  81,  18SI.  He  en- 
tered the  Boston  Type-Foundry,  of  which  his  uncle,  Qor- 
liam  Rogers,  was  then  the  agent,  while  still  very  young. 
He  afterwards  l>ecnme  a  partner,  and  wben  the  business 
was  reorganized  in  1871  he  owned  the  controlling  inter- 
est. He  was  a  member  of  many  societies  devoted  to  art 
and  literature,  and  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  Uie 
Boston  Art  Club.     lie  died  on  January  27,  1888. 

Roll. — To  calender  or  glaze  paper  or  printed  work. 

Rolled  Paper. — The  class  of  paper  glazed  or  calen- 
dered for  cut- work,  &c. 

Roller. — A  composition-roller  is  a  compound  of  glue 
and  moliisses  or  glycerine,  cast  in  a  cylindrical  form  and 
used  to  apply  ink  to  type  or  wood-cuts.  Tbe  mixture 
was  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  printing,  and  all  ink 
was  applied  by  stuffed  balls  with  a  covering  of  skins. 
When  tlie  niacliinc-presa  was  invented  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  use  something  having  anotber  shape  for  this 
purpose,  and  long  leathern  cylinders  were  employed. 
Thesenm,  however,  alwavs  showed,  and  a  fortunate  dis- 
covery made  some  years  liefore  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  furnish  a  better  material.  A  compound  of  glue  and 
molasses  had  been  used  in  the  pottery  works  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  this  WHS  both  clastic  and  firm.  Two  persons 
seemed  to  have  observed  Its  flne  qualities  and  to  have 
thought  tlint  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  good  results 
from  it  on  a  printing-press.  They  were  Forster,  at  Wey- 
bridgc.  !<iid  Hiirrild,  nt  London.  They  spread  it  in  a 
melte<l  state  upon  canvas,  making  balls  from  it,  which 
RDSwered  the  purpose  admirably.  Tbe  makers  of  print 
Ing-machfnes  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  its  use  applied  it 
to  cover  the  inking  cylinders,  which  had  been  previously 
covered  with  leuthcr.    The  discovery  that  compoeititHi 
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could  be  used  for  balls  was  not  far  from  the  year  It 


were  universally  used.  Up  to  1835  every  apprentice  and 
joumeymiiD  in  Englajid  lenmed  the  use  of  bulla,  and  they 
were  somewhat  employed  for  twenty  years  later.  Fom- 
ter  and  Harrild  euch  embarked  in  the  making  of  rollers 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  there  was  a  demand  for  them, 
and  their  manufacture  became  a  sepnmEe  business.  The 
honor  of  introducing  rollers  into  the  United  States  is  con- 
tested by  several  men  in  New  York  city,  including  Daniel 
F^nshaw,  Samuel  Bineham.  James  Booth  and  a  Cana- 
dian named  Bpence.  The  lastoamedmadi!  rollers  for  the 
trade,  Itollers  were  unknown  there  In  1824.  as  appears 
bv  a  stiitemeut  of  the  late  William  C.  AEaitin,  but  m  1636 
Mr.  Booth's  account-book  shows  that  he  had  a  roller- 
mold  and  bought  both  glue  and  molasses.  The  infer- 
ence, of  course,  would  ne  that  he  also  made  rollers. 
Until  1&12  no  press  had  more  than  two  form-rollers,  but 
soon  after  this  the  Adams  press  was  so  constructed  as  to 
employ  fi)ur  or  six  when  necessair. 

The  originnl  mixture  was  of  glue,  molasses  and  plas- 
tcr-of-paris.  The  quantities  dinered  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  makers.  The  glue  was  cut  up  into  small 
bits  and  soaked.  It  was  then  melted  in  a  kettle  at  a  tem- 
perature not  above  that  otboiling  water.  Whendissolved 
the  molasses  was  mixed  in  and  the  whole  was  kept  at  a 
boiling  heat  for  an  hour.  Then  the  white  powder,  made 
of  the  pulverized  plaster,  was  mised  in.  In  another  hour 
it  was  ready  to  pour  off  into  the  mold  msde  of  two  braas 
semi-circles  joitiiag  closely. 

Ex  perience  very  soon  showed  that  plaster-of-paris  was 
uonecessjiry.  is  nJlcrs  are  at  present  made  by  printers 
glue,  molasses  and  glycerine  are  used.     The  latter  is 


penetnited  with  water,  care  being  taken  that  it  shall  not 
soak  too  long ;  it  is  tlieu  poureaotT  and  left  until  it  be- 
comes soft,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  melting-kettle,  which 
is  a  double  vessel.  The  outer  kettle  is  partly  HUed  with 
water,  and  the  other  kettle  is  set  inside  of  it.  No  matter 
how  great  a  heat  ia  applied  the  water  in  the  outer  kettle 
cannot  rise  higher  thiiu  the  boiling  temperature,  and,  of 
course,  whatever  is  in  the  inner  kettle  is  not  In  danger 
of  burning.    The  glu"  "  ""'■  ''"'"  "'"  i""'-!"  ir~»ti= 


:>  the  inside  kettle. 


ring.  When  properly  prepared  the  composition  does  i 
require  boiling  more  than  an  hour.  Too  much  boiling 
candies  the  molasses.  In  proportioning  the  material 
much  depends  upon  the  matter  and  temperature  of  the 
place  in  which  the  rollers  are  to  be  usiid.  Eiglit  pounds 
of  glue  to  one  gallon  of  molasses  or  syrup  Ls  a  very  good 
proportion  for  summer,  saya  one  authority,  and  four 

Smnda  of  glue  to  one  gallon  of  molasses  for  winter  use. 
and-presscs  require  less  glue  and  more  molasses  than 
machine  presses. 

Before  pouring  a  roller  the  mold  Is  made  perfectly 
clean  and  is  well  oiled  with  a  swab,  but  not  to  excess,  as 
too  much  oil  will  make  the  surface  of  the  roller  seumy 
and  ragged.  The  end  pii'ces  are  then  (iile<l,  and  together 
with  the  core  are  placed  in  the  mold,  tlie  upper  end  piece 
being  very  open  to  pcnnit  the  coni]Hiaition  to  pass  down 
between  the  interior  of  the  mold  and  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  is  welt  secured  from  rising  before  tlie  composi- 
tion is  poured  in  by  placing  u|>oa  the  end  of  it  a  stick 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  above  tlie  end  of  the  mold  and 
to  be  tied  down  with  twine.  Tlie  composition  is  poured 
very  slowly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  run 
down  on  only  one  side  of  the  cvlinder.  allowing  the  air  to 
escape  freely  up  the  other.  If  the  mold  is  filled  at  night 
the  roller  ia  drawn  the  nest  morning;  but  it  omnot  be 
used  for  at  least  twenty-tour  hours  alter,  except  in  very 
cold  weather. 


To  determine  when  a  roller  is  in  order  for  working, 

Sress  the  hand  gently  upon  it.  If  the  fingers  can  be 
rawn  lightly  and  smooUily  over  its  surface  it  maybe 
said  to  be  In  order ;  but  sbould  it  be  so  adhesive  that  the 
fingers  will  not  glide  smoothly  over  its  surface  it  is  not 
aufflciently  dry,  and  should  be  exposed  to  the  air.  In 
cleaning  a  new  roller  a  little  oil  rubbed  over  it  will  loosen 
the  ink,  and  it  should  be  scraped  cletm  with  the  back  of 
a  case-knife.  It  should  be  cleaned  in  this  wav  for  about 
a  week  before  other  detergents  are  used.  New  rollers 
are  often  spoiled  by  washing  them  too  soon  with  lye. 
A  new  roller,  sometimes  called  a  green  roller,  has  a  sur- 

Elus  of  moisture  on  its  surface  only.  This  can  readily 
s  dried  out  and  brought  into  per- 
fect working  order  by  blowing  a 
blast  of  warm,  dry  air  over  it. 
This  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
rollers  in  a  box  and  blowing  the 
ail  through. 

The  processes  In  the  roller  fac- 
tories, while  substantially  similar 
to  those  described  above,  ore  kept 
secret.  Much  more  of  glycerine 
than  molasses  is  now  used  in  these 
factories,  and  the  rollers  which 
they  turn  out  are  much  better 
than  those  which  ordinary  print- 
ers can  make.  A  recent  improve- 
ment is  one  by  which  the  composi- 
tion is  forced  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  mold,  thus  avoiding  bub- 
bles.   Several  rollers  ore  also  cast 

Rollers  are  usually  kept  in 
boxes  or  closets,  both  to  prevent 
dust  and  dirt  from  getting  on 
them  and  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion. They  must  also  be  guarded 
against  mice.  It  ia  usual  to  wash 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
Job.  and  also  once  or  twice  a  day. 
lEach  time  that  tiiey  are  washed  a 

portion  of  the  molasses  or  glycerine  is  also  washed  out, 
and  the  roller  after  many  washings  becomes  hard  snd 
glassy,  only  the  glue  being  upon  the  surface.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  be  the  better  practice  to  wash  them  only 
when  thry  are  dirty.  If  they  have  nothing  upon  them 
except  ink  they  win  do  better  to  retain  it.  The  temnera- 
ture  of  a  pressroom  should  be  very  even.  Composition 
will  not  work  well  either  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  rooms. 
The  annexed  cut  shows  a  German  contrivance  for  a 
roUer-closet,  a  metal  cover  coming  down  over  the  top. 

Roller-Box. — The  receptacle  in  which  rollers  are 
kept  to  protect  them  from  dust,  &c. 

Roller-Boy. — A  boy  whose  business  it  is  to  distrib- 
ute and  roll  the  ink  upon  a  hand-press. 

Roller-Compoaltioii. — The  material  from  which 
rollers  are  made,  consisting  of  glue,  molasses  or  glyce- 
rine, so  compounded  and  melted  together  that  they  form 
a  solid  but  lender  moss. 

Roller- Cnplioftrd. — A  cupboard  In  which  rollers 
are  stored  to  protect  them  from  heat  and  dust, 

Roller-Fork.— The  contrivance  which  holds  the 
roller  when  working  iu  a  printing-machine, 

Roller-Frame. — The  iron  frame  into  which  preas- 
rollers  are  fitted. 

Roller-Knife. — An  implement  used  for  scraping  oft 
the  old  ink  when  the  roller  is  required  for  use. 

Roller-Mold. — A  long,  hollow  tube  into  which  the 
roller-composition  is  pourM  or  forced  after  the  core  has 
been  insertc<I.  Originally  molds  were  made  of  brass  and 
tin  in  two  pieces.  Joining  their  entire  length ;  then  the 
tube  was  bored  out  of  solid  metal ;  now,  however,  it  is 
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generally  made  of  brass  tubing.    It  must  be  very  smooth 
and  regular. 

Roller-BaclLS.  —  Receptacles  for  storing  roUers 
when  not  in  use. 

Roller-Socketa. — The  open  part  of  the  roller-foriL 
in  which  the  spindle  rests. 

Roller-Spindle. — ^The  iron  rod  on  which  rollers 
revolve  on  the  frame  or  forks. 

RoUer-StoclLS.— The  core  of  a  composition-roller. 

Roller-Stop. — A  contrivance  on  a  printing-machine 
for  stopping  or  fixing  rollers  while  the  press  is  m  motion. 

Roller-Thro'v-OfT. — An  appliance  for  stopping  or 
throwing  off  rollers  while  a  machine  is  running. 

Roller- Washing. — The  act  of  cleansing  rollers. 

Roller-WTieeL — The  wheels  on  which  the  rollen 
revolve  in  a  printing-machine. 

Rolling-Machine. — A  machine  introduced  to  save 
the  labor  of  beating,  the  sheets  being  parsed  between 
two  revolving  cylinders  under  great  pressure. 

Rolling-Press. — The  press  used  by  copperplate  and 
steel-plate  printers,  so  called  because  the  plate  is  rolled 
through  it  to  take  an  impression. 

Rolls. — Cylindrical  ornamental  tools  used  in  finishing 
in  bookbinding. 

Roman. — The  kind  of  type  used  in  printing  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  as  well  as  in  all  the  countries  which  de- 
rive their  languages  from  the  Latin.  This  term  is  used  in 
contradistinction  from  the  Greek,  with  which  it  has  many 
letters  in  common;  from  Italic,  a  species  of  Roman, 
which  is  an  inclined  type,  while  the  strict  Roman  is  up- 
right ;  and  from  Crerman  or  black-letter,  which  is  more 
formal,  more  angular,  and  has  more  heavy  lines.  The 
German  printers  imitated  the  handwriting  of  the  best 
scribes  of  their  country,  but  the  standards  of  Italy  were 
veiT  different  from  theirs.  When,  therefore,  the  art  in- 
vaded that  country,  as  it  did  very  soon,  a  revision  of  the 
faces  was  necessary.  The  earliest  book  in  the  new  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  either  the  Cicero  de  Oratore  of 
1465  or  the  Lactantius  of  the  same  date ;  but  those  who 

Srinted  them  seemed  to  have  been  unable  to  shake  off 
^rman  influences  entirely,  and  it  was  not  until  Nicholas 
Jenson,  a  Frenchman,  printed  his  Eusebii  Prsepanitio  at 
Venice  in  1470  that  the  true  Roman  character  appeared. 
The  size  was  English,  and  there  were  in  all  sevenlhr-three 
pimches.  A  semi-Roman  type  was  also  used  at  Wieden- 
bach,  near  Cologne,  in  the  same  year.  This  book  is 
known  as  the  one  with  the  R  bizarre,  from  a  very  pecu- 
liar letter  used  in  it.  In  1473  3Ientelin  of  Strasbourg 
adopted  this  form,  but  it  did  not  receive  acceptance  in 
Germany  generally.  In  France  both  the  Gothic  and 
Roman  forms  struggled  together  when  printing  was  first 
introduced,  but  in  the  end  the  latter  was  triumphant. 
Since  the  year  1500  very  few  books  have  been  published 
in  black-letter  in  Italy,  France  or  Spain,  and  these  mostly 
for  books  of  elegance.  In  Holland  black-letter  was 
largely  retained  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
some  classes  of  work  until  very  lately.  The  original 
face  in  England  was  also  black-letter.  All  of  Cazton's 
type  was  Gothic,  and  so  were  the  characters  of  his  im- 
mediate successors.  The  first  appearance  of  Roman  in 
England  was  in  1518.  Day  began  using  it  for  general 
work,  and  by  1600  most  printing  was  executed  in  the 
newer  character.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
style  of  English  typography  dt^clined,  and  the  cut  of 
Roman  was  exceedingly  bad.  The  first  English  Bible 
in  Roman  type  was  Bassendyne's  edition  in  Edinburgh  in 
1576.  The  use  of  this  style  was  so  firmly  established  in 
1639,  when  the  first  printing-office  in  the  United  States 
began,  that  black-letter  was  not  rec^uired,  except  as  a 
display  type.  Roman  is  now  used  in  Germany  consid- 
erably, especially  on  scientific  and  learned  works ;  and  it 
is  also  used  in  the  Somdinavian  countries,  some  works 
being  published  in  it  and  others  in  black-letter.    In  Uol. 
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land  and  Belgium  it  comprises  everjthin^except  a  few 
religious  works.  Polish,  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  em 
ploy  this  character,  and  it  is  the  only  letter  used  in 
Europe,  except  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  Russian, 
Turkish  and  Greek  languages.  In  English  there  are 
twenty-six  lettere,  but  some  languages  have  no  more 
than  sixteen,  while  others  have  thirty-two  or  thirty-three. 
The  additional  characters  are  nearly  always  modifica- 
tions of  the  others  by  accents  or  subsKliary  marks.  Only 
Roman  and  Crerman  are  employed  in  the  New  World. 
Roman  is  used  in  Asia  and  Africa  by  some  languages. 
Nothing  else  is  employed  in  Polynesia. 

The  essential  feature  of  Roman  is  its  plainness  of  char- 
acter. Very  few  letters  are  complex ;  few  are  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  each  other ;  the  angularity  is  slight  and 
the  character  is  very  readable.  As  made  by  type-found- 
ere  several  things  are  added  which  are  not  essential  to  it. 
There  are  serifs  and  finials ;  some  lines  are  thickened  and 
others  are  made  thin.  Originally,  however,  the  letten 
were  even  in  line,  like  those  we  now  know  as  Inscription 
Greek.  The  greater  weight  of  some  lines  and  the  less- 
ened weight  or  others  arose  from  the  desire  of  the  calli- 
graphists  to  vary  their  work  and  add  to  its  beauty.  The 
rules  adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  descended  to  us, 
and  consequently  all  letters  are  now  made  with  variationfl 
and  with  endings. 

Four  forms  of  Roman  are  now  used  in  printing-offices. 
The  Italic,  which  firat  made  its  appearance  in  1501,  was 
an  attempt  by  the  eminent  Venetian  printer  Aldus  to 
produce  a  letter  which  should  give  more  compressioo 
and  more  variety.  Together  with  the  upright  Roman 
it  has  been  used  ever  since,  but  in  decreasing  proportion, 
until  now  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  font  is  thought 
enough,  while  two  hundred  years  ago  one-fifth  was  re- 
quired. The  faces  were  altered  in  succeeding  a^es,  but 
were  all  gradually  changed  to  new  style.  TIus  mnova- 
tion  began  to  be  used  in  an  edition  oi  the  British  Thea- 
tre about  1795.  Each  printing-office  bought  the  newer 
face  as  its  stock  required  replenishing,  until  in  1810  little 
was  printed  with  the  older  form.  By  1825  it  had  become 
extinct.  The  Caslon  face  of  old  style  was  revived  forty 
years  ago  and  became  popular.  All  printing-offices  ai^ 
now  comp(>lled  to  keep  it,  more  or  less  modifi^,  in  stock, 
as  well  as  new  style.  Ten  yeara  since  a  still  older  form, 
generally  known  as  the  Elzevir,  was  resurrected  and  has 
been  much  used  as  a  display  letter.  Few  whole  books 
have  been  printed  in  it.  The  same  changes  have  taken 
place  in  France.  The  desirable  face  there  now  for  ordi- 
nary work  is  one  in  which  the  serifs  are  very  small  and 
the  distinction  between  the  light  and  heavy  lines  is  very 
little.  3Iotteroz,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Paris,  has  de- 
vised a  face  rounder  and  clearer  than  was  before  known 
in  France,  which  unites  with  beauty  great  legibility. 
Ornamental  type  is  a  variation  on  Roman,  being  made 
thinner,  thicker,  wider  or  narrower,  or  having  some  other 
modification,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  letter  from 
being  read. 

In  Germany  Roman  is  called  Antiqua,  the  black-letter 
being  known  as  Fraktur.  The  Dutch,  French  and  Eng- 
lish called  it  Roman  from  the  first.  In  Italian  it  is  called 
rotondo. 

Roman  Noxnerals. — Lettere,  instead  of  Arabic  fig- 
ures, employed  for  numbere.  The  firet  part  of  a  book, 
including  its  introduction  and  preface,  is  very  generally 
numbered  with  Roman  lettere,  leaving  the  figures  1, 2, 3, 
and  so  on  to  begin  with  the  body  of  Uie  wonL 

Romano  (Ital.). — Capitals. 

Rome. — The  capital  of  Italy.    It  was  one  of  the  first 

£  laces  where  printing  was  practiced.  Conrad  Swein- 
eym  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  who  had  previously  printed 
at  the  monasterv  of  Subiaco,  near  Rome,  remov^  to  that 
cit>'  in  1467.  I'hey  executed  many  large  woi^.  Ulrich 
Hahn  began  work  in  Rome  the  same  year.  Those  who 
practiced  the  art  multiplied,  and  before  the  yeiir  1500 
there  were  or  had  been  thirty-seven  master  printers  at 
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Bince  that  time  tbe  priuting-offlce  of  the  Pto- 
A  haa  bad  a  high  reputation,  as  ita  collectioa  of 
I  foreign  laaguageB  is  almost  unequaled.  A  num- 
d^y  and  weekly  periodicals  are  now  printed  in 
ud  some  excelluit  books. 
d»  (8p.). — Face  of  letter  shnHar  to  round  or 
face. 


e  largely  flora  the  \ 
bkck  Antomatlo  Wlre-Stttoher.— A  ma- 
or  Htitching  books,  using  wire  instead  of  thread. 
Invented  and  piilented  by  Frederick  P.  Rosbnck 
Ago  in  1800.  The  chief  and  moat  important  feat- 
tLla  machine  is  its  automatic  adjustment.  The 
g  portion  of  tlie  machine  is  raised  and  lowered 


inveniently  located  hand-wheel,  and  has  a  recipro- 
armngement  by  which  the  length  of  Htaple  is  auto- 
lly  adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the  work,  whether 


it  by  which  tlie  length  of  Htaple  i 
lly  adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the  work,  w 
single  sheet  or  a  book  nn  inch  in  thickness.    To 


e  this  adjustment  to  the  simplest  degree  a  gauge 
sd  upon  the  right-hand  side  or  the  machine  direct- 
KMt  of  the  operator.  The  hand-wheel  is  turned 
le  gauge  fits  with  gentle  pressure  the  work  to  be 
d,  when  the  machine  is  ready  fur  operation. 
In. — Resfn  as  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordl- 
orpoeea.  It  is  obtained  from  turpentine  by  dislil- 
It  forms  one  of  the  chief  bases  of  print^s  luk- 
ftxy-QAtherer. — A  revniving  circular-table  for 
ing  sheets  into  books.  This  ingenious  invention, 
little  over  ten  yeiirs  old,  has  been  of  great  ralne  in 
ndlng.  as  books  are  gathered  byit  much  more  ei- 
usly  and  easily  than  betivre.  The  various  signa- 
i  a  book  are  laid  ujion  the  edges  of  this  rotating 
Aa  it  turns  un  lis  axis  <'nch  beup  passea  in  sue- 
before  a  number  of  girls,  who  are  seated  by  its 
rbesc  young  women  take  one  sheet  from  each  pile 


in  turn,  and  each  revolution  gives  a  complete  book  for 
each  opemtor.    There  is  neither  confusion  nor  trouble. 

Botaxr-Mftohlne.— A  press  in  which  the  cylinder 
carrying  tbe  form  is  continuiQly  rotating,  each  turn  print- 
ing a  copy  or  copies  of  a  newspaper.  BeeTrPE-RBTOLV- 
vaa  PRsaBEB  and  Web  PaBsaES- 

Botondo  (Ital.).— The  Boman  character;  Oetman, 
Antiqua. 

Rotten. — Rottennesfl  Is  the  name  given  to  prints  from 
wood-cuts  or  electrotypes  in  which  t£ade  lines  are  weak, 
broken  and  full  of  holes-  It  is  usual!  v  caused  by  feeble- 
ness of  Impression  on  cuts  that  have  oeen  badly  molded 
in  the  wax  and  not  fairly  llatt«ncd  in  finishing.  Rough 
paper  often  produces  the  same  result.  A  cut  that  has 
been  scratched  or  battered  usually  shows  a  clean,  sharp, 
distinct  edge  at  the  break.  Rottenness,  on  the  contrary, 
always  diows  misty  and  uncertain  outlines. 

Boagli  Proof.— A  proof  taken  quickly,  without 

RoaIe«a  (Fr.).— Roller. 

Boolette. — An  ornamentation  In  binding,  formed  by 
the  impresaion  of  a  wbeellike  tool,  the  revolutions  of 
which  form  the  pattern. 

Bounoe. — The  handle  by  means  of  which  the  press- 
carriage  is  run  in  and  out. 

Roonda,  Starling  P. ,  late  Government  Printer,  was 
bom  in  Berkshire,  I^nklln  County,  Vt.,  on  June  S7, 
1838.  He  began  bis  apprenticeship  in  Boulbport  now 
Eenoebo,  Wis.,  during  uie  last  year  being  foreman.  He 
then  became  foreman  of  the  State  Prlnting-Offlce  at  Uad- 
Ison,  and  was  employed  in  this  and  other  positions  umi- 
lar to  itnntil  be  removed  to  Chicago  in  1851.  Sometime 
after  this  he  began  the  printers'  furnishing  bndness.  and 
while  he  continued  in  it  fitU-d  out  four  thousand  olSce*. 
In  lS5fl  he  added  the  first  electrotype  foundry  in  Chica- 
go. In  1871  he  was  burned  out  In  the  great  fire,  losing 
bia  entire  equipment,  which  then  included  also  a  book- 
bindery.  He  was  appointed  Public  Printer  In  1881,  and 
after  serving  four  years  removed  to  Omaha,  purchasing 
the  Omaha  Republican.  He  died  shortly  after,  on  De- 
cember IT,  18S7. 

Bonsieiir  (Ft.).— Reddishness  i  fosiness;  tacbesde 
rouBseur,  spots  of  brownish  red. 

Koutlng. — The  gouging  or  drinbg  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  a  puite  the  impression  from  which  is  not  to  ap- 
pear on  ue  paper. 


binding,  but  with  no  leather  comers.  It  has  paper  sides 
and  no  raised  bands  on  the  back,  which  la  smooth  and 
simply  lettered ;  the  edges  are  uncut,  eicept  tbe  top 
edge,  which  is  generally  gilt. 

Boxl)nT0li  Binding. — A  book  without  bands,  with 
a  shield-shaped  title  about  an  inch  from  the  top  with  the 

£oint  downward,  mitered  with  a  single  line,  and  a  spear- 
ead  hanging  from  the  point  in  gold- 

BoykL— An  English  size  of  printing.paper,  2S  by  20 
inches ;  writing-paper,  34  by  19  mches. 

Rob  Out  Ink.— To  rub  by  means  of  the  brayer  the 
ink  on  the  ink  table  prior  to  (ustribution. 

Robber  8t»mpfl.— Hand-stamps  cast  In  vulcanized 
india-rubber. 

Rubber  Trpa. — Separate  typee  cast  In  vulcanized 
india-rubber  and  generally  mounted  on  metal  bodies. 

Robbing  Oat  Ink.— To  distribute  (nk  after  It  first 
comes  from  the  receptacle.  The  nkin,  if  tliere  is  any, 
sbould  be  carefully  taken  off  before  this  is  done. 

R4brlo*  (Sp.).— The  part  of  missals,  breviaries,  Ac., 
which  is  usually  printed  m  red. 

Rnbrtoftted  Lettara.— Capital  letters  printed  In 
red  ink. 
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Rabiio&ted  Matter. — Seutcticea  or  panigrapha 
printed  in  red  ink. 

BabrloatOT. — Ooe  wbo  in  tbe  earlyageaof  printing 
filled  out  tbc  blanks  left  for  letters  witli  red  or  other 
colored  ink,  or  vbo  UDderlincd  particular  words  or  pass- 
ages in  red. 

RabrlOB. — The  directions  placed  in  a  prayer-book, 
which  were  formerly — and  arc  now  sometimes — printed 

RnbrllL  (Qer.).— Tbe  letters  in  red. 

Bubrlqae  (Fr.).— Red  letter. 

Ruby.— 1.  In  England  the  name  of  the  trpe  known 
in  America  as  agute,  the  nest  size  anialkr  tLin  nonpa- 
reil, and  between  that  anil  pearl.  2.  The  proposed  name 
of  a  size  of  type  of  which  the  body  equals  three  and  a 
half  points.  This  name  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  confused  with  the  English  ruby. 

Baby  N'onpnrell.— A  size  of  type  made  in  England 
by  Caslon  &  Co.     It  is  between  agate  and  nonpareil. 

Back. — A  sheet  is  said  to  ruck  when  it  gets  creased 
or  doubled  in  laying  on. 

Baddlman,  TbomoB,  a  printer  of  Scotland,  who 
became  celebrated  also  as  a  grammarian  and  antiquary, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Boyndle,  Banllshirc,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1674,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  bis  education 
there.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  left  home  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  father,  and  proceeded  to  Aberdeen  in 
order  to  gain  a  prize  which  he  bud  heard  was  always 
given  to  genius  and  learning.  On  June  21. 1694,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  the  next  year 
became  a  schoolmaster  at  Laurence -Kirk.  An  observant 
stranger  who  passed  through  the  pUice  in  1699,  tlnding 
nothing  to  reaid.  sought  his  company,  was  pleased  with 
it,  and  promised  him  nis  aid  in  the  future.  This  was  Ute 
celebrated  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcairnc.  In  1703  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  as  assistant  librarian  to  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary, and  in  1706  began  working  for  the  booksellers. 
The  next  year  he  was  an  auctioneer,  not  relinquishing 
his  post  in  tbe  library.  In  1710  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds 
was  settled  upon  him  for  his  extraordinary  care  of  the 
library,  and  in  1715  he  began  as  a  printer,  being  then 
forty-one  years  old.  The  productions  of  his  press  are 
distmguisbed  for  their  accuracy,  and  most  of  them  were 
popular  books.  Uis  Livy  of  1751  is  regarded  as  immac- 
ulate. While  thus  making  his  own  way  in  the  world  he 
wasdisposed  to  help  others.  Literary  men  and  historians 
received  much  aid  from  him.  lie  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  the  most  learned  printer  of  Scotland,  lie 
continued  in  his  post  at  the  library  for  nearly  flft^  years, 
and  bj  his  eamines  and  savings  was  able  to  provide  well 
for  his  family.  His  death  was  in  1737.  on  January  16. 
His  life  was  written  by  George  Chahnere  and  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1794. 

Baeda  (3p.).— The  sheets  of  a  printed  work  laid  out 
in  a  circle  for  the  purpose  of  gathering. 


mation  enough  lo  make  an  extended  sketch.  He  began 
manufacturing  before  1S40.  and  for  many  years  was  the 
leadingmakerof  small  presses.  He  also  produced  presses 
suitable  for  large  work. 

Buln6{Fr,).— Spoiled. 

Bul(Sp.). — Cora  posi  ng-  rul  e. 

Bule. — See  Bit.\ss  Rule  and  Com  posing -Rule. 

Rule  Borders — A  frame,  usually  of  brass  rule, 
fitted  around  a  page. 

Rule  Case. — Trays  of  the  usual  size  of  type  ctises 
for  holding  bruss  rule. 

Rale-Cutter. — An  apparatus  for  cutting  brass  rule 
into  short  lengths. 

Bule-Work. — Composition  in  which  rules  are  large- 
ly used,  such  as  table.work. 


Billed  Paper.— Papers  of  different  kinds  with  vari- 
ous rulings,  used  for  account-books,  &c. 
Bules   and  BegolaUona.— No  well    conducted 

printing-office  can  be  carried  on  without  rules,  yet  it  is 
generally  a  mistake  to  formulaic  a  vast  number  of  regu- 
lations and  post  them  up  in  different  parts  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Some  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  par- 
ticular offices  are  unnecessary,  for  an  actinaiutAnce  with 
them  is  presupposed  when  a  workman  is  engaged,  as  he 
must  have  served  an  apprenticeship.  It  is  unnecessary, 
for  instance,  to  establish  a  rule  that  men  must  pick  up 
the  type  they  drop.  All  men  have  been  taught  this,  ana 
a  simple  reminder  when  it  has  been  neglected  is  suffl. 
cient.  One  wbopersistentiydrops  type  and  will  not  pick 
it  up  should  be  aischarged.  Much  that  should  be  doae 
in  an  oHlce  can  be  Iciimcd  from  mere  observation,  and 
those  in  wliich  the  reflations  differ  materially  from 
another  are  rare.  If  all  rules  were  of  the  nature  of  the 
one  following  there  could  be  no  objection  to  having  them 
posted  anywhere :  "No  workman  shall  mix:  copper- faced 
type  and  plain-faced  type  on  any  pretext.  Stone  hands 
are  instructed  not  to  make  up  any  mutter  in  which  a 
single  letter  of  one  kind  appears  while  the  remainder  of 
tlie  type  is  of  the  other,  nor  must  any  pressman  put  such 
n  form  to  press."    It  is  plain  that  such  a  rule  s1 


ing  at  once,  and  is  a  good  one.  But  a  great  number  of 
mmutcregulaLions  can  be  useful  onlywhen  the  men  have 
not  properly  teamed  their  trades.  From  these  remaAs 
should  bo  excepted  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  time  of 
beginuing  work  and  ending  it,  the  deductions  to  be  made 
for  short  time,  the  allowance  for  overwork,  and  the  tune 


down  by  the  llrm,  but  they  were  considered  by  many  per- 
sons as  unnecessarily  stiff,  and  a  strike  occurred  on  ac- 
count of  them.  The  office  hours  in  the  composing-room 
were  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  7:30  P,  M,  for  four  days  of  tbe 
week ;  on  Thursday  till  8  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturday  till 
3  P.  M.  In  the  pressroom  the  same  hours  are  kept,  ex- 
cept that  closing  is  at  8  on  Monday  and  Friday : 

"  All  closed  days  and  holidays  will  be  deducted. 
1,  These  hours  will  be  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  by  the  overseer  [foreman]  when 
there  is  a  pressure  of  work.  All  employees  must  work 
overtime  when  requested.  Any  journeyman  not  being 
in  the  office  lit  the  a]>|iointed  time  (unless  his  absence  is 
sand  ioned  by  the  overseer)  will  lose  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
if  later  than  ten  minutes,  will  lose  half  an  hour :  if  moiv 
tluin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  he  will  lose  one  hour,  anil 
if  more  than  half  an  hour  late  he  will  not  bo  admitted 
till  the  next  time  for  commencing  work.  Apprentices 
arriving  liite  will  forfeit  double  the  value  or  tbe  time 
lost,  which  will  be  deducted  from  their  wages.  Over- 
time will  not  be  allowed  until  the  whole  fifty- four  hours 
have  been  worked.    2.  The  bell  will  ring  at  8:^  in  the 
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morning,  and  by  8:30  o'clock  every  one  will  be  required 
to  commence  work.  Engine  attendants  and  stereotypers 
to  be  at  the  office  at  8  in  the  morning.  Engines  and  ma- 
chines must  be  started  at  once.  8.  The  bell  will  ring  at 
1  o'clock  for  dinner  and  at  4:30  for  tea ;  work  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  bell  is  rung,  and  resumed  when  the  bell 
is  again  rung  at  2  and  5.  Luncheon  time  is  abolished, 
and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  send  for  or  bring  in 
refreshments  except  at  the  times  above  indicated.  Dis- 
regard of  this  rule  will  entail  dismissal.  4.  Each  em- 
ployee will  be  required  to  take  a  numbered  ticket  upon 
leaving  the  works,  and  hand  same  in  to  the  timekeeper 
upon  his  return.  Failing  to  do  so  will  entail  loss  of  the 
time  the  ticket  is  unrecorded.  Any  person  losing  his 
ticket  will  be  charged  6d.  for  a  new  one.  5.  Any  em- 
ployee depositing  any  other  ticket  than  his  own  will  be 
subject  to  dismissal.  6.  No  employee  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  any  other  department  without  a  written  author- 
ity from  his  overseer,  except  he  is  specially  engaged  upon 
some  job  in  that  department.  7.  Any  employee  who 
may  be  unable,  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  to  attend 
to  his  duties  must  send  a  message  to  that  effect  (or  post- 
card by  the  first  post)  to  Mr.  Ri\ilton,  or  his  absence  will 
be  considered  neglect,  and  treated  accordingly.  8.  The 
value  of  work  or  material  damaged  through  carelessness 
must  in  all  cases  be  paid  for.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the 
use  of  proof-paper.  Rollers  must  not  be  left  on  the  ink 
tables.  9.  Persons  not  employed  in  the  works  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  timekeeper's  desk.  10.  Any 
employee  leaving  without  extinguishing  Ids  light  when 
leaving,  or  turning  it  down  when  going  to  work  in  an- 
other part  of  the  office,  will  be  fined  6d.  (to  be  paid  as  a 
donation  to  the  wayze-goose  fund  [the  annual  country 
picnic  and  dinner]).  11.  Gas  to  be  lighted  by  safety 
matches,  and  by  no  other.  Any  person  using  lighted 
paper  will  be  instantly  dismissed.  12.  No  smoking  will 
be  allowed  on  the  premises,  and  any  one  breaking  this 
rule  will  be  at  once  dismissed.  13.  Any  journeyman 
idling  away  his  time,  neglecting  to  apply  to  the  over- 
seer for  work  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  the  job  he  has 
on  hand,  misconducting  himself,  or  making  any  unncces- 
siiry  noise,  will  be  dismissed.  14.  Each  employee  must 
enter  the  number  of  each  job  he  is  employed  upon,  and 
the  time  he  is  employed  on  the  same,  on  Ms  daily  doc- 
sheet  [time-ticket],  and  hand  it  to  the  overseer  before 
leaving  at  night,  or  his  time  will  not  be  allowed.  15.  The 
overseers  of  the  composing-rooms  to  see  all  forms  are 
sent  by  the  lift  to  the  machme-room,  and  the  machinists 
[pressmen]  to  see  all  forms  washed  and  returned  in  the 
same  way  to  the  composing-room.  All  type  to  be  prop- 
erly washed  and  swilled  [rinsed]  before  being  distributed. 
Wood  letters  to  be  oiled.  16.  All  revise  proofs  to  have 
the  signature  of  the  reader  or  overseer  before  the  job  is 
workwl  off.  17.  Paper  and  material  of  every  descnption 
to  be  given  out  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  warehouse. 

18.  All  work-sheets  must  be  correctly  filled  up  immedi- 
ately the  work  is  finished,  and  (together  with  all  proofs 
and  one  perfect  copy  of  each  job)  sent  into  the  counting- 
house,  or  a  fine  of  6(1.  for  each  omission  will  be  exacted. 

19.  All  metal  valleys  to  be  cleaned  and  oiled  once  a  week 
by  an  apprentice.  20.  To  avoid  the  accumulation  of  pi, 
every  man  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  type  found  ne^ir 
his  frame.  Dropped  letters  to  be  picked  up  at  once,  or 
a  fine  of  Id.  for  each  letter  will  be  imposed.  Any  em- 
ployee discovered  destroying  or  otherwise  making  away 
with  any  type  or  material  will  be  instantly  dismissed. 
21.  All  parcels  to  be  packed  and  labeled  in  the  warehouse 
or  publishing-room,  and  entered  in  the  parcels-delivery 
book  before  Geing  delivered.  22.  All  rags  in  use  for  wip- 
ing grease,  oil,  &c.,  to  be  kept  in  the  iron  pails  provided 
for  that  purpose.  23.  All  waste-paper  to  be  collected 
daily,  and  if  not  sent  off  the  premises  to  be  put  in  the 
sack  provided  for  that  purpose.  24.  All  wages-bills 
must  be  in  the  counting-house  by  9:30  o'clock  Saturday 
morning,  or  they  cannot  be  passed.  Wages  will  be  paid 
from  2  to  2:30  o'clock  on  Saturdays." 


Ruling. — Paper-ruling  is  the  process  of  marking 
paper  with  lines  to  guide  the  hand  in  writing,  or  for 
classification,  as  in  the  columns  of  account-books,  &c. 
€k)-through  work  consists  of  parallel  lines  ruled  the  en- 
tire length  or  breadth  of  the  paper,  generally  with  faint 
blue  ink,  the  sheets  being  pass^  through  the  machine 
iminterruptedly.  Stop-work  consists  in  ruling  a  given 
number  of  perpendicular  lines  which  stop  at  or  begin 
from  a  honzonbil  line  and  which  are  generally  ruled 
with  red  ink.  The  principle  of  the  rufing-machine  is 
simple.  A  wooden  roller  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
machine,  the  one  at  the  upper  end  being  turned  by  a 
handle.  Round  the  rollers  revolves  a  broad  band  of 
canvas,  and  a  series  of  small  cords  so  arranged  Uiat  the 
paper  is  kept  in  its  proper  position  while  it  is  being 
ruled.  The  rollers  are  grooved  to  receive  the  cords,  six 
being  sufficient  for  general  purposes.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  machine  is  a  table  to  which  a  gauge  is  attached 
for  the  accurate  feeding  of  the  paper.  The  sheets  are 
received  on  the  canvas  band,  which  carries  them  to  the 
ruling-pens  fixed  in  a  slide  formed  of  pieces  of  wood 
united  by  screws.  When  the  paper  reaches  the  pens  the 
slide  is  lowered,  and  the  sheet,  moving  underneath,  re- 
ceives the  ink  and  the  lines  are  formed.  The  pens  are 
made  of  latten  brass,  and  are  the  channels  through  which 
the  ink  is  conveyed  to  the  paper.  They  are  made  in 
pieces,  generally  five  or  six  on  a  piece,  so  that  ruling  of 
various  Kinds  can  readily  be  made.  If  the  pens  arranged 
in  pieces  do  not  suit  the  width  of  the  lines  to  be  ruled 
others  should  be  cut  by  the  pen-making  machine.  The 
ink  reservoir  is  a  piece  of  flannel  somewhat  longer  than 
the  pens  and  is  slightly  tacked  on  to  the  slide  with  brass 
pins,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed.  The  flannel  is 
supplied  with  ink  bv  means  of  a  small  brush.  Bt  fixing 
separate  pieces  of  flannel  on  to  the  slide  several  colors 
can  be  simultaneously  ruled.  To  get  the  pens  into  work- 
ing order  and  the  lines  regular  a  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
passed  under  the  pens  several  times.  The  pens  should 
all  have  a  uniform  pressure  on  the  paper.  If  any  have 
not  sufficient  pressure  they  should  be  pressed  down  gen- 
tly with  the  finger ;  if  all  have  too  much  or  too  little  press- 
ure the  slide  should  be  regulated  accordingly  by  means 
of  the  screw  for  that  purpose.  Should  any  of  the  lines 
appear  thick  the  pens  must  be  closed  with  tiie  plyers  till 
the  desired  fineness  is  obtained.  When  the  lines  appear 
too  fine  the  pens  should  be  opened  by  passing  a  piece  of 
brass  down  their  grooves.  To  insure  uniformity  in  rul- 
ing the  lines  care  should  be  taken  in  supplying  the  flan- 
nel with  ink,  too  large  a  quantity  causing  thick  lines  or 
blots,  and  too  small  a  quantity  **  missing,"  the  ink  ap- 
pearing here  and  there.  When  the  weather  is  wet  the 
canvas  becomes  too  ti^ht ;  and  when  dry,  too  slack. 
These  defects  are  remedied  by  means  of  a  screw  attached 
to  the  bottom  canvas  roller.  In  ruling  double-stop  work 
a  double-stop  slide  is  required.  The  pens  for  the  under- 
stop  should  be  somewhat  shorter  than  tliose  for  the  up- 
per-stop. Pens  that  have  become  short  from  frequent 
use  will  do  for  this  purpose.  The  under-stop  pens  are 
supplied  with  ink  by  means  of  a  small  piece  oi  flannel 
nailed  on  to  the  lower  stop  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
triple  slide  can  also  be  used  for  ruling  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  tlie  double  slide. 

Ruling -Machine. — The  apparatus  employed  for 
ruling  purposes. 

Rullo  (Ital.).— A  roller. 

Rulo  (Sp.). — A  roller  covered  with  cloth,  used  for 
taking  proofs. 

Ran  in  the  Carriage. — To  move  the  form  carriage 
or  coffin  under  the  platen  or  cylinder. 

Run  On. — An  intimation  that  a  sentence  is  not  to 
commence  a  fresh  paragraph,  or  chapters  arc  not  to  be- 
gin on  a  different  page. 

Run  on  Solid. — To  continue  any  particular  matter 
without  break  or  leads. 
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Ron  on  Sorts Aa  extraordmaiy  demand  for  aoy 

particular  letter  or  letters  in  compoeiDg. 

Ron  Oat. — To  fill  up  a  IIdc  with  quAdraCs  or  leaders ; 
also  t«  run  out  of  sorts,  or  to  liave  a  deficiency  of  them. 

Ron  Out  Knd  Indent. — To  set  matter  the  reverse 
of  onJinnr}'  pamgiaphs  hy  putting  tbe  first  Ibe  full  out 
and  iadentuig  the  subsequent  lioea. 

Bon  Ont  the  Carrtage. — To  move  bach  the  form 
carriage  or  coffin  from  under  the  platen  or  cjlinder. 

Ron  Up. — la  bookbindine.  when  the  back  haa  a  fillet 
run  from  head  to  tail  without  oetogmitered  at  each  band 
it  ia  Kaid  to  be  run  up. 

Ran  Tip  Color.— To  distribute  Ink  and  to  prepare 
for  printing. 

Runic  Cbaracteis.— The  letters  used  bv  the  peo- 
ples of  Northern  Europe  from  an  early  period  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Sucb  letters  have  been  in  use  in  print- 
ing since  1611. 

Rnnner. — The  front  board  used  in  cutting  edges  In 
bookbinding. 

Runners. — 1.  In  presswork,  a  line  of  corks  to  pre- 
vent the  ri>llur  from  ttepoaitin^  an  excess  of  ink  on  the 
edges  of  the  pageB.  In  a  maclune,  a  flat  row  of  teeth  for 
working  cog-wkeels  in. — Jaeobi.     2.  Figures  or  letters 

E laced  down  theleugthof  apa^e  toindiciite  theparticu- 
ir  number  or  position  of  any  given  line. — Jaeobt.  This 
expression  is  unknown  in  America. 

Running  Secretftry.— A  face  of  type  used  in  the 
sizteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    It  was  a  law  Italic 


Running-Title. — The  words  at  the  bead  of  each 
page  of  a  book. 

Runs  In. — Matter  is  said  to  run  in  when  it  makesless 
than  an  anticipated  quantity. 

RuBsell,  Anthonj  O..  a  printer  of  Cincinnati,  was 
bom  in  Southington.  Cunn.,  on  December  4,  1826.  His 
family  removed  to  Ohio  during  the  summer  of  1830,  and 
on  March  15.  1837,  he  was  apprenticed  in  a  printinjE-- 
otBce  at  UcConnellsville,  Morgan  County,  Ohio.  His 
employer  gave  up  har- 
ness and  went  to  work 
in  the  Enquirer  office 
at  Cincinnati,  where  the 
boy  accompanied  him 
and  completed  his  time 
in  1844.  He  was  then 
employed  in  the  Delta 
office  in  New  Orleans, 
but  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1849  and  became 
the  foreman  of  the  Com- 
mercial job  office.  Af- 
terwards he  naa  in  suc- 
cession the  foreman  of 
the  Job-rooms  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  and 
tbeCincinnatiEnquirer. 
Becoming  weary  of  his 
situation  be  concluded 
to  learn  the  river  as  a 
pilot  between  8t.  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  This  he  accom- 
plished, and  obtiiined  his  papers  as  a  licensed  pilot.  He 
followed  this  business  till  some  time  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railrmid,  which  so  !n- 
Jured  his  occupiition  that  he  concluded  to  accept  the 
uremonship  of  the  Memphis  Bulletin  Job  office.  He 
remained  tticre  until  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  and  the 
Bring  upon  Port  Sumter  by  the  troops  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
when  he  was  politely  requested  by  a  committee  of  one 
hundred  citizens  to  leave,  which  he  hastened  to  do. 
When  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati  he  entered  the  volunteeis 
aa  the  captain  of  Company  Q,  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 


took  charge  ol  the  Enquircriob  office,  which  was  uten 
the  beat  equipped  in  all  the  West,  doing  a  great  railroad 
and  ahow^ian)  business.     In  January,  1867,  in  conjni 


with  Messrs.  Morgan,  Robinson  and  Armstrong  he 

Surchased  the  plant,  and  established  the  firm  of  Ru»ell, 
[organ  &  Co.  The  business  baa  rapidly  increased.  It 
occupies  two  immense  buildings,  employing  many  hun- 
dred hands  and  doing  a  very  large  line  i^  theatrical. 
poster,  show-card  and  label  work.  Playing-cards  an 
very  largely  made.  In  February,  1891,  Russell.  Morgan 
&  Co.  united  with  some  other  color  and  label  printers  in 
Other  cities,  forming  the  United  States  Printing  Com- 
pany. Of  this  Mr.  Russell  was  elected  president,  and 
J.  E.  Hinds  of  Brooklyn  vice-president,  Mr.  Russell  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  Cincinnati  to  the  original  meet- 
ing of  the  printers  of  the  United  States  at  Chicago  in 
ImT.  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  United  IVpothetie  he 
was  elected  its  treasurer,  a  position  he  filled  for  seven! 

Russia.— One  of  the  principal  nations  on  the  globe, 
occupying  a  very  large  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
population  in  the  former  grand  division  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  and  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  country  outside  of  Asia.  Many  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  European  part,  but  the  dominating  one  is 
Russian.  Recently  the  literature  of  that  country  has  be- 
come important,  and  it  ia  now  attracting  much  attention 
in  other  lands.  Printing  has  been  carried  on  in  Russian 
since  1517.  A  press  was  set  up  in  Moscow  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  in  1663.  Previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  state  press  boots  were  reproduced  by  copjists, 
who  were  practicallv  uncontrolled  by  the  state.  They 
formed  a  special  industrial  class,  whose  sole  occupation 
was  copying,  and  were  so  numerous  that  books  were 
plentiful  and  accessible  in  price.  But  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  these  scribes  were  egregious,  and  often  per- 
verted the  test.  Moreover,  they  frequently  produced 
books  prohibited  by  the  Church.  The  reproduction  of 
heretical  works  was  punished  by  anathema,  and  some- 
by  death.     From  this  point  of  view  govera- 


offlce  was  originally  attached  to  the  emperor's  establish- 
ment, and  the  printing  was  actually  done  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Muscovite  palace.  But  this  innovation 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Muscovite  police,  and 
society  regarded  it  with  an  unfavorable  eye,  for,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  tradition,  tlie  copyists'  work  was  much  es- 
teemed and  ranked  immediately  after  ecclesiastic&l  paint- 
ing. The  copyists,  deprived  of  work  and  knowing  no 
trade,  found  themselves  suddenly  reduced  to  misery ; 
and  their  animosity  found  expression  in  the  conflagn- 
tion  which  broke  out  in  1565,  and  reduced  to  ashes  the 
institution  they  so  much  abhorred.  Under  the  reign  of 
Peter  I.  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  printing 
compared  with  the  previous  century.  In  1707  two  new 
presses,  purchased  in  Holland,  completed  the  Moscow 
printing  eBtablishment.  In  1711  an  office  was  orgnnized 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  these  there  was  snother  small 
office  at  Moscow,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  (rf 
Peter  the  Great  three  new  presses  were  set  up  at  81. 
Petersburg. 

Nevertheless,  little  real  progress  was  made  while  print- 
ing was  the  monopoly  of  the  state.  The  state  offices 
were  by  no  means  punctual  in  the  execution  of  orders; 
and  high  functionaries  frequently  demanded  books  with- 
out payment.  Moreover,  the  workmen  were  unable  ta 
obtiun  their  wages  regularly.  But  however  defective 
the  organization  of  the  press  might  be  when  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  state,  no  lack  of  workmen 
was  experiencea  when  that  control  ceased  and  the  tiade 
was  thrown  open  ;  on  the  contrary,  skillful  workmen 
were  very  numerous.  Russia  is  indebted  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  for  the  downfall  of  the  slate  monopoly. 


PBINTLSa  AND  BOOKXAKINO. 


The  number  of  Htlea  recorded  in  1888  amouated  to 
7,427,  and  the  total  number  of  copies  printed  to  31,108,- 
972.  0ftbeseS,818bookBwerei]iRiuBi»n,TieinF0li8b, 
848  In  Hebrew,  811  in  Oennan,  817  In  Lettish,  and  178 
in  Eflthonian.  St.  PetenbuTKand  Hoacow  are  the  chief 
literal?  towns,  followed  hy  Warsaw,  Odeaaa  and  Riga. 
The  total  number  of  periodicals  waa  867,  of  which  luS 


The  moat  of  theae  wen  printed  in  St.  Feteraburg. 

The  condition  of  the  printer  in  RoMla  ia  that  of  the 
workman  of  the  llfteeuth  and  mztcenth  centuries  In  Eng- 
land, although,  of  courae,  busfnew  Is  carried  on  upon  a 
larger  scale.  No  fixed  aaiaij  la  paid.  In  many  offices 
the  wort  ia  given  out  by  the  piece,  and  the  compositor 
puta  in  his  account  for  what  he  thinks  tlie  Job  is  worth. 


the  preceding  consonant  must  be  luud ;  38,  sliort  sound 
otj;  29,  no  sound  of  itself,  but  serves  to  diow  that  the 
precediuKjcoosonant  must  be  soft ;  80,  consonant  t  \  81, 
short  e ;  83,  u  as  in  use ;  88,  consonantal  y;  S4,  pn ;  86, 
ee ;  86,  short  e.  37  and  39  are  represented  in  printing 
In  Koman  characters  hj  e.  There  are  many  accldentd 
sounds,  or  those  which  do  not  conespond  to  tlie  above 

The  letters  which  resemble  each  other  most  closely  aro 
I  and  fi,  or  a  and  d.  The  latter  fs  closed  st  the  bottom, 
while  tliofonncrlsnot  closed,  but  has  a  crossbar.  Sand 
14,  long  e  and  n,  are  alike,  but  the  croasbarin  the  former, 
which  is  like  our  H,  is  inclined  from  the  top  of  the  sec- 
ond body  mark  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  first.  16  and  38.  p 
and  tz.  differ  only  in  a  queue  or  tail  at  the  bottom,  wliif£ 
the  latter  possesses.   2S  and  26,  sh  and  shch,  differ  in  the 
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At  the  end  of  the  month  the  account  is  examined,  and  a 
quarter,  sometimes  even  a  half  la  deducted  by  the  ovcr- 
•eer.  Monthly  payments  are  the  rule.  Hara  workers 
earn  from  ten  to  twenty  doUais  a  month,  according  t 


there  are  no  fixed  working  hours,  tlie  average  being  about 
fifteen  per  day. 

The  Russian  alphabet  consists  of  thlrtv-flve  letteiH, 
which  exist  lx>th  in  the  capitalized  and  Uie  lower-case 
form.  Owing  to  tho  squareness  of  the  lett«rs  and  the 
(act  tliat  there  are  few  ascenders  and  deacendere,  tho 
lower-case  loob  much  like  small  capitals.  Originally 
the  Russian  characters  were  taken  from  the  Greek,  many, 
however,  being  altered  and  of  some  two  forms  being  con- 
structed which  could  be  used  tor  different  letters.  Tho 
case  is  a  ringle  case,  as  in  Germany,  and  much  of  the 
type  la  suppliod  from  that  land. 

Theae  charactem  have  no  exact  method  of  bclnr 
dunged  over  into  Roman  letters.  Pronunciation  is 
usuually  followed,  which  is  thus,  figures  being  used  to 
r^er  to  the  alpliabet ; 

1,  a  as  in  father  ;  3,  b ;  8,  v :  4.  g  ;  0,  d  ;  6.  consonant 
y;  7,zh;  8,z;  9,ee;  10, ee;  11. k;  13.1;  IS.m;  U,n; 
15,0  as  in  stock;  16,p;  IT.r;  18,s;  19,t;  20,  oo;  21,f; 
23.  ch  as  in  the  German  language  ;  33.  tz ;  34.  ch  as  in 
church ;  33,  sh ;  36,  a  compound  sound  of  sh  followed 
by  ch ;  37,  no  sound  by  itself,  but  serves  to  show  that 


aame  way.    IS  and  84,  o  and  ph,  'nry  by  having  the  lat- 
terpOHSesB  a  horizontal  flourish  in  the  centre. 

The  letters  moat  used  in  Russian  are  15,  short  o :  6, 
short  e;  and  14,  n.  Each  of  tliesc  takes  about  one^eventh 

Aa    B6   Bb    Tr  ;i;  a  Se  Mx  33  H  u 


Ii  Ke  JIji   Mk   Hh   Oo  IIii  Pp  Cc 

10      11       13        18        14        15       U       17       18 


tt  yy  **  Xx  Ji,n.  ^1  nira  mm 


Ti-b    Uu    bb    ^i    38    K)i>    Ha 


Vr    &i 


of  the  lower-case  letters.  Next  to  them  come  1 ,  a ;  8,  b ; 
Q,  long  e ;  18.  s ;  and  19,  t.  Each  of  these  has  about  onu- 
twenOBth.    Together  these  letters  constitute  one-half  of 


RU8 
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the  lower-case  characters  required  in  any  given  piece  of 
composition. 

Rnasia  Iieather.— The  genuine  article  is  made  in 
the  country  whose  name  it  Mars,  and  is  generally  of  a 
red  color,  although  it  sometimes  comes  m  black,  very 
dark  blue  or  green.  The  styles  of  binding  in  this  leather 
are  much  the  same  as  in  Tuikish  morocco,  the  prices, 
however,  being  about  60  per  cent,  higher.  American 
cowhide  is  now  being  made  so  closely  to  resemble  Rus- 
sian leather  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  the 
difference  did  it  not  lack  the  lastmff  and  pleasant  odor 
emitted  by  the  latter,  the  secret  of  mipartmg  which  has 
never  been  discovered  in  this  country. 

RuthTen  Press. — An  iron  hand-press  constructed 
by  Ruthven,  a  printer  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  The  form  was  placed  upon  a  stationary 
bed,  upon  which  the  frisket  and  tympan  folded.  At  the 
moment  of  impression  the  platen,  which  had  before  been 
at  one  side,  was  directly  over  the  form,  having  been 
moved  on  roUers  to  the  proper  place.  The  power  was 
obtained  by  a  lever  moved  bythe  pressman's  left  hand 
and  the  weight  of  his  body.  This  lever  was  a  compound 
one,  moving  the  platen  very  rapidly  at  first,  but  towards 
the  end,  when  it  was  in  a  position  to  exert  its  utmost 
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power,  very  slowly.  The  leverage  was  entirely  beneath 
the  bed,  and  the  top  of  the  platen,  which  was  the  highest 
part  when  the  impression  was  taken,  could  not  have  oeen 
more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor.  It  was 
therefore  very  compact  and  took  little  room,  while  the 
exertion  reqmred  was  small,  as  the  labor  of  moving  the 
platen  would  be  slight  compared  with  that  of  moving 
the  bed  and  tympan.  Several  of  these  presses  were  used 
in  this  countiy. 

Rtbii,  John,  a  type-founder  of  Baltimore,  was  boni 
in  Baltimore  CfOunty,  Md.,  on  May  6, 1820.  In  early  life 
he  went  to  New  Toik  city,  where  he  learned  Ms  trade, 
which  was  then  comparatively  new  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  He  was  of  the  second  generation  of  men  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  He  remainra  in  New  York  for  sev- 
eral years  after  attaining  his  majoritv,  but  about  1848 
returned  to  Maryland  to  take  employment  with  the 
Lucas  Type-Foundry.  In  18flH3  he  entered  upon  busi- 
ness for  mmself ,  wmch  he  continued  with  success  till 
his  death,  on  May  8, 1888.   For  many  years  he  was  vice- 

S resident  of  the  American  Type-Founders'  Association. 
[e  left  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  one  of  the  latter 
afterwards  taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  foundry. 
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STHE  niaetecDth  letter  of  tbc  alphabet.  Tbc 
lower-caae  letter  ia  among  the  most  f requent- 
1 J  used  consonants,  and  the  capital  is  lued  as 
much  as  anf  other.  As  a  number  Id  Latin 
it  Biguifles  seven.  It  is  the  common  abbrevi- 
atjnn  for  societaa  and  aocius  (fellon).  It  is  also  used  in 
some  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  books  for  St. ,  as  8.  Mark. 
8.  8.  stands  for  ganctigsimua ;  S.  D.  for  salutem  dixit; 
8.  P.  D.  for  salutem  plurimam  dixit;  B.  P.  Q.  R.  for 
Benatua  Populusque  Roman  us. 

Two  forma  of  the  lower-case  letter  are  known.  One 
is  composed  of  two  curves  which  bend  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  lower  one  being  considcrablv  larger  than  the 
oUier.  The  other  form  resembles  an  I,  except  that  the 
txur  near  the  top  docs  not  go  completely  across.  It  is 
no  longer  used  except  in  reproductions  of  antique  work. 
In  tliis  the  rule  is  that  it  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  syl- 
lables, but  not  at  the  ending-  When  two  s's  come  to- 
gether the  ascending  s  ia  employed  for  the  Brat,  the  other 
being  the  small  a. 

Bftlnt  Lionls. — This  cit^,  the  chief  ono  on  the  Hissia- 
slppi  River,  was  also  tbe  nrst  place  west  of  thut  stream 
in  which  the  art  of  printing  was  practiced.  8cttlement 
began  there  in  17&4,  and  in  1808  Uie  first  newspaper  was 
established,  Missouri  not  yet  being  an  organizM  terri- 
tory. It  was  entitled  the  MissourT Gazette,  but  in  1883 
was  changed  to  the  Missouri  Republican.  This  Journal 
is  still  issued.  A  rival  waa  printed  in  1816,  entitled  the 
Emigrant.  Prom  lime  to  time  new  joiimals  were  found- 
ed, and  after  1840  independent  job  offlcca.  There  arc 
now  in  that  city  12  daily  newspapers  and  1S9  other  peri- 
odicals. There  are  a  great  number  of  Job  offices  and 
lithographic  establishments,  many  bookhioderies  and 
two  type-foundries. 

Sftlem. — This  was  the  third  place  in  the  colony  of 
Moasachusetts  where  printing  was  carried  on.  It  was 
begun  there  in  17B8  by  Samuel  Hall.  Ezekiel  Russell, 
John  Rogers  and  Mary  Crouch  were  other  early  printers. 
At  present  two  daily  papers  and  nine  other  periodicals 
are  printed  in  Salem. 

SKUwrttan.— A  type  bearing  a  close  resemblaoce  to 
ITebrcw.  The  Roman  Propaganda  had  a  font  of  it  In 
1630.  It  was  also  used  in  printing  a  Pentateuch  in  poly- 
glot at  Paris  in  164S. 

8aa  A9iutii]o(Sp.). — Name  given  In  Spain  to  Cic6ro 
or  twelve- point,  probably  on  account  of  that  typo  having 
first  been  used  in  an  edition  of  Bt,  Augustine's  works. 

Saa  Francisco. — Printing  was  introduced  Into  this, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Pucific  slope,  In  the  yeiir  1847.  On 
January  7  of  tliat  year  Samuel  Brannan  began  tbe  Cali- 
fomian  Star,  with  Dr.  £.  P.  Jones  as  editor.  It  was  a 
weekly  Journal  of  four  pages,  16  by  13  Indies,  four  col- 
umns to  tbe  page.  On  May  23  of  the  anmo  year  the 
Califomiaa  also  appcari-d,  of  the  same  dimcDstoDS  as 
the  Star.  The  type  uswl  on  the  Califomian  was  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  containtnl 
no  w'a,  and  the  compositors  were  in  consequence  com- 

Sslled  to  use  two  v's  together  where  a  w  was  necessary, 
oth  newspapeis  were  suspended  temporarily  soon  after 
gold  was  found,  the  entire  force  gomg  to  tbe  fields. 
About  tho  beginning  of  1850  the  Alta  (^lifomia,  which 


bad  absorbed  the  Star  and  Califomian,  appeared  aa  a 
daily  paper.  Many  other  loumnis  were  begun  in  the 
decade  between  1850  and  1860,  but  quickly  passed  away. 
One  reason  was  the  great  cost  of  publishing.  Composi' 
tora'  wages  were  for  a  long  time  a  dollar  a  thousand  ems, 
and  for  a  brief  period  were  as  high  as  two  dollars  and  a 
half  for  tho  same  amount.  Single  copies  of  newspapers 
retailed  at  twenty -five  cents.  Amone  the  Journals  which 
were  for  a  time  aucccasful,  but  which  were  compelled  to 
ceaso  publication  during  this  period  was  the  Herald.  In 
18R6  it  was  the  strongest  of  all  the  daily  papers  in  San 
Fruicisco.    When  James  King  of  William  was  murdered 

Sthe  rowdies  of  that  city,  tho  Herald  ridiculed  the 
orts  of  tho  Vigilantes,  who  had  determined  to  put  a 
atop  to  disordcrlV  proceedings  by  force.  The  leading 
bu^ess  men  of  the  city,  almost  in  a  procession,  marched 
to  the  office  of  the  paper  and  discontinued  their  adver- 
tlaementa  and  subscriptions.  Tbe  Hemld  was  forced  to 
reduce  its  size  and  finally  to  close  up.  This  waa  the  first 
effectual  boycott  on  an  American  newspaper.  The  press 
of  Ban  Francisco  haa  been  distinguished  for  Its  polyglot 
character.  Dally  papers  were  publlabed  there  twenty 
years  ago  In  French,  Qennan,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and 
weekly  Journals  In  a  score  of  other  languagea.  In  1890 
there  were  published  in  this  city  16  daily  and  98  other 
periodicals.  In  job  printing  its  work  haa  been  meritori- 
ous and  of  late  has  been  large.  There  are  several  book 
publishers  and  many  boohstorcs,  but  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  of  commodities  this  city  did  not  cariy 
take  tho  rank  to  which  its  size  and  poslnon  entitled  it. 
Tliere  are  several  lithographers,  a  number  of  bookbind- 
eries  and  a  few  printers'  supply  men  in  San  Francisco, 
their  stocks  being  obtained  from  the  Atlantic  dope, 


e  Pacific  coast. 

Sanborn,  Qeorge  Henrj.  manufacturer  of  book- 
binders' machinery,  was  bom  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on 
July  80,  1880.  Hia 
father,    Oliver    L. 

well  -  known  pub- 
lisher in  Boston  and 
Portland,  in  the  lat- 
ter city  having  been 
the  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Argus, 
and  In  the  former 
one  having  been  in 
the  publication  of 
books.  George  H. 
Sanborn  began 
learning  both  the  , 
bookbinding  and 
printing  ttsdea 
when  a  boy  with  his 
father  at  Portland, 
and  became  an  ac- 
complished work- 
man. While  employed  as  a  Journeymon  bookbinder  he 
invented  his  roller  backing-machine,  or  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  known,  the  edition-backer.    This  was  rapidly 
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aooaUj  ttkiee  times  to  Europe  on  its  account,  md  i _ 

ing  prizes  for  it  at  three  Inteniation&l  exUbltJoas.  He 
began  the  mimufacture  of  these  machines  and  others 
ftdapted  to  the  use  of  bookbinders  in  Boston,  bat  in  1867 
removed  to  New  Tork.  He  purcliased  the  Law  patent 
for  an  automatic  tum-table  trimmer,  eliminated  the  bad 
features  and  added  new  ones,  thus  producing  what  Is  now 
known  as  the  Star  book-trimmer.  His  cutttDg-macJiJDes 
obtained  a  high  reputation.  Circular  sawing^niachines 
owe  much  to  Air.  ^nbom's  talent.  In  1B61  be  produced 
an  embossiug-presB  with  heavy  wrought-lron  rods  shrunk 
through  each  side  of  the  arcb  and  f  uitber  secured  hj  nuts 
at  tbe  top.  Among  other  inTentions  made  b;  him  were 
a  patent  cbuni,  a  railroad  chair  for  rails,  a  freezer  and  a 
machine  for  sepanting  iron  fromghkss  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  glass.  In  1879  be  established  a  branch  house  in 
ChicAgo.  After  his  sons  were  of  sufficient  age  he  asso- 
ciated them  with  himself  in  business  under  the  title  of 
Qeorge  H.  Banbom  &  Bona.  They  still  continue  it  with 
the  same  name,  Hermann  L.  Santxim  being  in  New  Tork 
and  George  E.  Banbom  in  Chicago.  The  death  of  tlie 
senior  member  waa  at  Chicago  on  January  36,  1881. 
Hr.  Sanborn  was  a  self-made  man,  starting  in  business 
for  himself  when  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  close  of  bis  whole  business  career  be 
relied  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  attaining  his 
malted  success. 

Sanda,  Skmnel,  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  the 
United  States,  died  in  Baltimore  on  July  38, 1891.    He 
was  in  bis  ninety-second  year.    He  began  his  appren- 
ticeship bt  1811,  and  in  1886  publlabea  the  Freeman's 
Banner.    He  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  American 
-*""" — ' -iM>er  in  Maryland,  and 
>fthe  American  Chron- 
icle.   He  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the 
Whig    State    Central 
Committee,  and  during 
the  Civil  War  was  an 
unconditional  Union 
man.  Hewasafounder 
of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  was  for  many  yeaiB 
its  secretary  ana  for 
two    terms    its    piesl- 
dent.    During  Its  en- 
tile existence  he  waa 
also  secretary  of  the 
Maryland   State  Agri- 
cultural Society. 
When  an  apprentice  in 
the  office  of  the  Balti- 
more American  in  1814  he  put  into  type,  fresh  from  the 
author's  tiands,  the  song  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Left  alone  In  the  office  on  account  of  his  youth  while 
the  other  hands  went  Into  the  trenches  when  the  Biiti^ 
made  their  attack  upon  that  city,  he  put  the  poem  into 
print  in  the  shape  ol  a  broadside.  wEuch  he  distributed 
throughout  the  city.    His  death  waa  due  to  old  aze.    He 
rctHlned  his  mentu  powers  almost  to  the  last  days  of 
his  life. 
Sangrar  (8p.).— To  indent. 
Sangria  (Sp.).— Indentation. 
Sana  Serif.— In  England,  the  type  which  Is  here 
called  Oothic.     It  lias  no  serifs  and  the  lines  are  equal 
or  nearly  equal  in  thickness. 

Sanskrit,  also  written  SansoTit.— The  learned  an- 
cient language  of  Hindustan,  first  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  European  scholars  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  I>elongs  to  the  Indo-European  ^up  of  languages. 


these  languages,  because  its  structure  Is  so  perfect  that 
it  shows  manv  of  the  stepfl  which  have  in  the  course  of 
time  been  obliterated  in  them.  There  are  ten  vowels, 
four  signs  for  diphthongs,  and  thirty-four  consonant 
signs.  To  some  extent  £e  vowels  are  placed  over  and 
under  the  consonant  signs. 

Sanapaxall  Caoa. — A  case  with  no  compartments. 
The  term  is  used  in  England,  but  not  in  Amraica. 

Satlnage  (Pr.). — The  glazing  or  calendering  of  pa- 
per, a  surroclng  effected  by  means  of  rolls  which  exert 
great  pressure,  giving  a  lustre. 

Satlnar  (Sp.).— To  calender  or  dry-press  paper. 

Satlner  (Pr.). — To  glaze  or  give  a  lustrous  surface  to 
paper  by  calendering. 

Sata,  der  Olatta  (Oer.).- Plain  compooltion  ;  iypt 
which  has  been  set  up  i  In  grammar,  a  sentence. 

Satin  Iran  (Ger.).- To  press  psper  between  metal, 
giving  It  what  Is  culed  a  tatln  flnisli :  also  the  surface 
given  by  calendering ;  satinlrtcs  papier,  calendered  at 
smoothly  rolled  psper. 


itry  incUuea  at  the 
The  whole  top  is  some- 
times of  brass,  but 'sometimes  of  zinc  and  sometimee  of 
wood.    It  Is  divided  bv  brass  projections,  against  each 
of  which  type  slightly  inclined  can  rest. 
8av-BenoIiea. — Sawing-machlnes,  uaed  in  book- 


Sav-Blook.— A  block  of  wood  in  which  slots  are 
cut,  used  for  sawing  up  furniture  on ;  a  mitre-box. 

Ba-vlnp-ln.- When  the  Imh^  of  a  book  it  sawed  for 
the  recepuou  of  the  coid  In  sewing. 

Sawing -Maohlne.—A  machine  for  uwing  the 
backs  of  books  quickly. 

Saxon. — 1.  The  proposed  name  of  a  size  of  type  of 


England  from  A.  D.  460  tiU  1300,  which 

Scabbard.— One  form  of  the  word  scal«-1x>ard,  for- 
merly used  where  leads  are  now  employed. 

Scabby.— A  term  applied  to  uneven  and  rotten  color 
In  printing. — Jaeobi, 

Scaflkla  (Ital.). — A  frame  or  stand. 

Scale  of  Prloee.— The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  work- 
men, with  all  of  Its  conditions  and  exceptions.  With  the 
exception  of  a  dozen  places  in  Europe,  very  few  printing- 
offices  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  employra 
more  than  two  or  three  journeymen  or  half  a  dozen  ap- 
prentices. Work  began  soon  aitet  daybreak  and  contin- 
ued till  nearly  beduine.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
ago  the  workmen  of  London  and  Paris,  the  two  most 
cwislderablo  book-produdng  cities  of  the  worid,  bad  no 
regular  scale.  There  was  an  understanding  about  week- 
ly prices,  and  also  about  the  cost  of  piece- work,  but  this 
was  not  formulated,  and  printers  worked  ss  tbey  pleased. 
The  earliest  scale  in  England  of  which  there  is  any  ac- 
count is  that  of  London  in  1785,  and  the  next  earileat 
anywhere  that  of  New  York  in  1800.  The  rates  appear 
to  have  been  in  London  threepence  balfpeoiiTa  thou- 


sand letters,  brevier  threepence  farthing,  and  Enelish 
'ourpence.  Small  type  anpears  to  have  been  p^  for 
,t  a  less  rate,  as  there  was  less  labor  in  the  make-up  and 


the  justifying.  The  workmen  met  on  April  6,  178G, 
and  agreed  to  ask  the  masters  for  an  advance.  The  lat- 
ter took  the  matter  into  conrideiatioD,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 30  assented  to  five  of  the  propositionB  submitted  to 
them  by  the  journeymen  and  aissented  from  three.  Ttie 
average  then  paid,  turning  it  into  American  money  and 
measure,  was  sixteen  cent«  a  thousand  ems,  and  it  was 
advanced  to  eighteen  cents.  The  em  and  en  quadratsat 
tiio  beginnings  and  ends  of  lines  were  not  to  be  counted 
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In  the  widOi.  TheM  bUnka  were  thus  put  there  because 
leads  were  of  wrous  meaamc*.  A  book  migbt  be  nine- 
teen enu  wide,  whUe  the  neareat  lead  would  be  twentj 
enu.  Such  leads  were  sccoidingly  used  and  the  matter 
was  Indented  eoough  to  moke  the  fiice  appear  right, 
nvepence  was  to  be  paid  on  foreign  languages  and  on 
dictionariee  in  two  languages.  In  17S8  the  scale  was 
altered  so  that  head  and  foot  lines,  which  before  hod 
been  set  bv  the  compodtor  without  compensation,  should 
be  chargea  for,  and  the  full  width  of  tbe  line,  or  the  length 


as  BiigUsh.    In  1800  three  nrthings  per  thousai^  wi 
added.    Time-work  was  then  flvepence  per  hour.    In 
1800  a  general  leadjostment  of  the  scale  took  place,  there 
being  twenty -seven  articles  or  deflnitjons,  but  noadTance 
of  anj  moment.    Nonpareil  was  to  be  sixpence  farthing 
and  pearl  elgbtpence,  while  the  regular  run  of  work ' 
flrepence  nrthlng.    In  1810  a  distinction  was  made 
the  flist  between  leaded  and  solid  woA,  the  latter  being 


flrepence  ferthmg.  In  1810  a  dlsunctlon  was  made  for 
the  flist  between  leaded  and  solid  woA,  the  latter  being 
worth  a  farthing  more.  In  1816  reprint  was  lesaened 
three  buibings.  Changes  Imto  frequently  been  made 
since,  each  year  the  clauses  becoming  more  definite. 

About  the  year  1800  a  scale  waa  formed  in  New  Torlt. 
It  lepreaents  a  higher  rate  than  was  then  paid,  but  is 
curious  as  showing  the  tow  rates  of  wages  and  the  ab- 
sence of  comnleilty.  It  Is  given  here  entire,  as  it  has 
not  been  repiuted  since  that  tjcne ; 

coHPOBrnoN. 


PBB88WOBE. 

1.  TliatBllw<«fcdoiieonbrBTta'oTUiitei'trpe,onmedhaii<ir 
maUMMper,  be  paid  n  cents  p«T  token;  It  on  minion  orimailer 
^pe.  nft  oenb  per  token  Land  if  ou  roykl  or  nper-roTal  paper, 
on  brener  or  laiJKer  type,  in\i  oeati ;  on  minion  or  imallar  type, 
to  oenta  per  token. 

%  That  Jidia.  toUo,  qparto^Ae.,  of  aoo  or  nnder,  be  paid  M  eenti ; 

B.  niat  oardi,  If  100  or  imdOT,  be  paid  SB  cents ;  anr  other  pack 
or  packs  at  IM  sent*  per  naak. 

t.  That  broadsldea  on  demr  or  imaller  paper  be  paid  SI  oenia 
per  token  or  under;  and  on  tnedlmn.  mral  or  niper-niyal,  RtH 
oenta;  and  on  elephant  or  Imperial.  SO  oenti. 

B.  fliBt  nardunent]Oba.noteiDeedliuctlieBlieorhalf«-«liBet 
o(  demr.  be  paid,  If  lOD  or  nnder,  SI  cents ;  and  It  a  laifrar  nmn- 
ber.X  oenta  per  100;  If  above  that  11x8,60  mqU  per  100  or  nnder; 
and  If  a  laner  number.  STM  oents  per  lOO. 

0.  That  BO  cents  be  paid  (or  putting  □□  •  parchment  or  a  linen 

7.  niat  If  at  any  time  It  shall  be  reqolaite  to  take  down  a  press, 
or  anr  part  thereof,  an  allomnoe  of  ISU  cents  p«r  hour  shall  be 
mads  to  each  pressman  emplond  at  It  dorbw  the  tln>e  the;  sbaU 
be  prerenlod  (rem  proeeedmg  tn  their  regular  work. 

B.  That  If  a  boy  be  pnt  to  press  to  be  revolarir  broe^  np, 
there  shall  be  an  aUowanoe  of  half  the  boy's  eamhisB  for  six 
months  to  the  pressman  who  shall  have  ohiuie  of  bim.  When 
the  knuneyman  I*  emplofed  by  the  week  an  additional  dollar 
eaon  week  tor  rii  montha 

9.  That  If  a  iiiiisiiiisii  shall  be  ohUged  to  lift  his  form  before  it 
Is  Onidied,  be  shaU  be  alkiwed  tor  the  tame  xm  eents. 

10.  Iliat  no  jonrDeyman  workine'  at  nress  on  a  dally  paper 
shaU  reoetre  a  less  som  than  el^  dollius  for  bis  weekly  ser- 
vloea.   That  snm  to  be  raised  according  to  the  trouble. 

Based  upon  the  two  scales  of  New  York  and  London, 
every  conaidernble  town  where  the  English  language  Is 
spoken  has  now  a  regular  tariff  of  prices,  some  of  toem 
covering  many  particulars.    The  morning  d 


, when  a  naoitier  otnra  »v<ireven 

a  sheet,  nhould  they  lie  ander  M).  Ihp  odd  m'a  to  be  sappreased 
In  the  oharge:  bat  should  the  odd  m'l  be  BOO  or  npwanls,  tobe 
lAarsed  an  addlUonai  thousand. 

a.  TbU  all  side,  bottom  or  in-cut  notes  be  eaoh  of  them, 
wbethw  moeirlnc  together  or  separBiely,  paid  fur  at  (he  rate  of 
»  cents  per  sheet;  and  should  tbey  uxoeed  what  Is  considered 
as  moderate  the  prim  shall  be  stmik  by  the  Joumeyinen  of  the 


,    The  width  of  side- 


exoeed  half  &  po^ ;  and  HhuuL 
tity,  thonxh  the  nomher  of  vol 
vofiime  sh^  be  paid  for  at  U 


ter.  b«  paid  81  cects  per  lOOU  m'a. 

t.  'niat  allwoilta  donn  Incelamns  l>e  pBlil  «t  the  rate  of  IDOO 
m's  per  sheet  for  every  ooliuiin  after  the  first  (except  double  or 
tnble  folio  or  qnarto)  in  addition  to  tho  common  charge ;  and 
wben  any  work  diall  be  mnoh  i^ed  with  ItullD  there  riiaU  be  an 
addl^onal  chuge,  aeoording  to  the  truubli!. 

B.  Thatworka  done  In  a  dUferent  loaeuaite  from  the  BngUih 
(thoo^  common  tvpe)  be  paid  Bl  oea\a  per  1000  for  brevier  or 
opwarda,  and  87h(  from  brevier  downwania. 

e.  Thatltaqoantl^of  HehTew.Oreekorotherdeadchaiaoter 
ahaU  be  Intermixed  In  a  work,  so  as  to  be  tnmblesome  to  the 
eomposltor.  there  shall  be  sddfUanal  oharge.  aooordlnc  to  the 
tronble ;  and  works  done  In  either  of  tbe  above  characters  shall 
be  p^d  double. 

T.  llkat  ""^'if  up  a  set  of  furniture  for  a  work  of  Dve  sheets 
orandcr  be  paid  ra  cents. 

8.  Tbt  works  done  partly  In  Sgures  and  iiurttyj^aln.auch  as 
arithmetical  works,  Ac.  be  paliT  one-lialr  hi  addrtlou;  and  all 
rale  and  flgore  wort  be  pBld  aonble. 

9.  That  rnlad  sale  catalugaea,  Ac.,  be  paid  oae-half  extra. 

10.  niat  tmwdaldea  be  paid  one-thlid  lu  addition  to  what  they 

11.  Tbat  aU  Jobs  <not  othenrlse  herein  provided  tor)  doite  on 
Ba|ilAcrIarnrtyiMbepaldKtoenlsperl(Kl>l:  allletter  larger 
than  Bn^lshto  beoalcalaled  asEoglLeh;  and  those  on  a  amaller 

"E 


spoken  has  now  a  regular  tariff  of  prices,  some  o 
covering  many  particulars.  The  morning  newspaper 
rate  Is  the  highest,  the  evening  newspapers  and  the 
weekly  newspapers  coming  nest.  The  book-scale  is  the 
lowest  everywhere,  although  a  book  compositor  catmot 
set  more  than  three-quartere  as  much  as  a  compositor  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  each  being  alike  In  capacity. 

It  appears  in  forming  a  scale  that  the  ea«est  work 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  lowest  price  and  tbe  most  diffi- 
cult Bhoula  receive  tbe  highest.  It  Is  therefore  Inequit- 
able to  give  the  same  price  for  manuscript  and  reprint. 
leaded  and  solid.    Difficult  work  is  given  to  good  com- 


emy      eaalest  work  goes  fc 


Modlfled  Heinint  '. 
Hanusorlpt   .    .    . 


^ 


ThM  all  Hme  lost  by  alteration  or  other 


id  and  direction  lines  l . 

title  bKflDded)  be  calculated  In  the  t«xt ;  and  that  wh< 
AbH  be  a  blank-line  al  the  foot  oC  the  poxe. 
thesameaballbBoalQulatedln-'--— 


tie  paid  at  the 
nmnitig 


VUaauu  per  hoar. 

UL  nat  all  atgebraloal  works,  or  those  where  c 

morio  are  the  principal  part  of  the  same,  be  paid  double  the 
prtoe  of  common  work;  and  all  wurk?  i  oniprtalng  physical, 
aStroDOmtcaloToOiertlcTiabepaid  for  at  ii  mKllumtobeitruak 
by  thelouiueiuian  and  employer. 

IB.  That  no  Joomeymaa.  employed  In  ji  (i...k  offlee,  shaU  r 
~^-  '-■  Unn  seven  doUan  a  a — "■  '  -  '■' ' — -  •"— 


matter  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  this  is  In  effect  im- 
posingafine  upon  tbe  good  workman  for  having  learned 
his  trade  well  and  gives  a  bonus  to  the  poor  workman 
because  he  has  not  learned  his  trade  and  is  an  ignoramus. 
Another  consideration  applies  to  good  copy.  It  can  be 
set  anywhere,  and  consequently  the  cmplovcr  in  large 
cities  IB  liable  to  have  it  bid  away  from  hun  by  small 
towns  where  living  is  cheap  and  where  hands  are  easily 
satisfied.  It  seems  abstractly  that  manuscript  ought  to 
be  worth  about  20  j>er  cent,  more  than  repnnt,  as  It  Is 
more  tedious,  requires  greater  skill  to  read  it.  and  the 
office  is  more  delayed  on  proof.  Hatter  leaded  with  a 
001 


AMBRtCAIf  DWTIOKART  OF 


Biz-to-pica  lead  on  type  brevier  size  and  abore,  and  with 
seven  or  eight  to  pica  on  the  junaller sizes,  certainly  gives 
the  men  15  percent,  advantage  overwork  on  solid  mat- 
ter.    There  la,  too,  as  Haiuard  points  out,  a  third  kind 


ifferent ;  the  punctuation  and  capitalizing  s 
remodeled,  and  other  minor  chaages  are  to  be  made. 
This  is  worth  5  per  cent,  more  than  plain  reprint,  line 
for  line,  or  at  least  with  no  alteration.  A  table  therefore 
might  be  constructed,  as  in  the  preceding  page,  showing 
a  scale  as  it  should  be,  with  a  basis  of  exact  reprint  at 
38,  BO,  S8,  36  and  40  cenia  a  thousand  ems,  which  would 
more  accurately  show  what  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  woili- 
— n  than  any  scale  now  does. 
)v  this  scale  he  who  know 
lile  he  who  is  skillful  would 

The  scales  of  the  earlier  years  were  mostly  the  result 
ol  conferences  between  the  workmen  and  their  employ- 
ere.  Of  late  tbey  have  been  made  by  the  journeymen 
akme.  If  these  were  material  advances  and  the  employ- 
ers felt  strong  enoueb  they  frequently  refused  to  pay, 
and  a  strike  occurred,  somethnes  being  decided  oneway 
and  sometimes  the  other.  If  the  chiuiges  were  small  the 
proprietors  usually  concurred. 

SOKle-Boftrd. — Very  thin  strips  of  wooden  furniture 
used  for  obtaining  close  register  in  printing. — Jaeotii.  In 
Hoion's  time,  two  bundrM  years  ago.  it  was  thin  sheet 
Iron,  The  compositor  cut  it  quadrat  high  to  the  length 
desired.  It  was  sold  by  the  ironmongers  in  bundles. 
The  employment  was  for  the  same  purpose  that  leads 
are  now  used.  In  1840.  os  wo  learn  from  Savage,  it  was 
seldom  employed,  except  in  forms  next  to  the  crosses,  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  register  at  press  and  in  making 
margin  uniform.  It  has  not  been  employed  in  America 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  as  reglets  and  leads  are  much 
more  available. 

Scale  FrlcBB. — Specific  pricca  adjusted  to  the  rec- 
ognized scale  as  agreed  to  by  employers  and  employed, 
varying  according  to  locality. 

SokOdlnAiiftn. — A  ptinting-mochine  with  a  single 
cylinder,  introduced  ronnj'  years  ago  into  England  ny 
*'—  ' '"r,  a  Scjindiiiavian, 


Scarce  Sorts.— Any  particular  letter  or  letters  in 
great  demand  through  a  run  on  sorts. 

Schamiere  (Qer.).— The  Joints. 

Schedule.^ With  a  t)ook  compositor,  a  list  passed 
with  tile  make-up,  containing  folios  on  which  tlie  com- 
positor martis  bis  name  opposite  the  pages  set  by  him. 
With  a  copy -cutter  on  a  daily  paper,  the  list  of  articles 
which  have  passed  through  his  hands.  With  an  editor, 
the  approximated  list  of  tlie  iirticlos  which  will  appear  in 
next  day'8  paper,  with  their  probalile  length.  The  city 
editor  also  keeps  one  for  his  department,  and  his  sched- 


ule is  cut  down  when  he  la  told  that  he  cannot  have  as 
much  space  as  he  had  expwted. 

Sohere  (Ger.).— Shea™. 

SoUefMege  (Oer.).— Beveled  furniture. 

Solilir(Oer.).— The  gaUey. 

SotaiffhBangB  (Ger.). — The  slice  or  tongue  of  a  slice- 
galley. 

Sohlagwort  (Qer.).— Catchword ;  the  main  word  in 
the  title  of  a  book,  by  which  it  is  catalogued. 

SohUeaaen  (Q«r.}.— To  lock  up  a  form. 

SohUesaplatts  (Qer.).— The  imposhig-stonc. 

Sohmotnitel  (Oer.).— The  bastard  UUe  ;  the  outer 
Utle  or  cover  title. 

Sohnelden  81oh  (Oer.).— To  bite,  to  cut. 

Sohnltt  (Ger.),— Cut ;  edges ;  the  finish  of  the  three 
cut  sides  of  a  book,  such  as  marbled,  comb  marble,  dot 
ted,  sprinkled,  gilt  edged  ;  weisser  Schnitt  is  the  natural 
color  of  the  paper ;  the  mark  left  by  the  graver. 

Sohnittlinle  (Oer.).~The  cntoS  line,  the  dividing 
line. 

SoIioeffiBr,  Peter,  one  of  the  three  persons  com- 
monly regaided  as  the  inventora  of  printing,  was  bom 
at  Gemsheim,  a  little  village  situated  on  the  Khine.  near 
Mentz,  about  the  year  14%,  While  still  a  ve^  young 
man  he  was  employed  as  a  copyist  in  Paris.  He  was  in 
the  employment  of 
Gutenberg  at  Mentz 
for  some  time  and 
after  Fust  took  pos 
session  of  the  print- 
ing-ofilce  he  conduct- 
ed it  with  much  skill 
His  first  known  book 
was  the  Psalter  of 
14JiT  a  folio  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy 
five  leaves  nested  to- 
gether by  tens  The 
pages  are  about  8  by 
12  inches  the  type 
employed  being  In  tne 
Psalms   double  para 

En  and  the  connect- 
^  text  double  great 

mitial   letters,  which 

arc  of  unusually  large  size  and  are  colored.  Only  seven 
copies  are  now  known  to  exist,  which  are  oa  vellum.  One 
of  these  was  for  sale  In  New  York  a  few  years  ago.   The 

Srice  aaked  was  t26,350.  It  is  generally  regard^  as  the 
nest  work  iasuea  from  the  ear^  press.  Two  years  later 
the  Rationale  Duiandi  was  pubUshed,  and  In  1460  the 
Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  V.  The  capture  of  Mentz 
in  1 463  stopped  the  press  of  Fust  and  Sc^oeffer.  no  book 
being  known  which  was  Issued  by  them  during  the  next 
two  years.    Fust  died  in  1466,  and  Scho«(fer  took  his 

filocc  as  the  head  of  the  printing-house ;  he  was  a  skill- 
ul  business  man  and  established  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
his  books  and  those  of  others  at  LDbeck  and  Frankfort. 
During  his  latter  yeais  he  waa  made  a  judge,  but  still 
carried  on  printing,  although  with  lessened  energy,  till 
his  death,  about  the  year  1502.  It  appears  that  be  was 
the  Inventor  of  leads;  but  ft  does  not  appear,  as  hasoften 
been  alleged,  that  be  was  the  one  who  perfected  the  new 
art.  succeeding  Qut«nberK.  His  greatest  a4±ievemeDt 
was  tlie  Psalt^i  probably  negun  by  Gutenberg.  In  no 
later  book  does  he  appear  to  have  equaled  tbu  produc- 
tion, cither  in  prcsswork  or  In  type-cutting.  He  was  a 
gon-in-lnw  of  Fust. 

;  the  first 


Soliraabe  (Qer.).- The  aciew. 
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Sohimiibenaleher   (Oer.)-— The 
Krewdriver. 

SohreUwohrlfl  (Oer.).— Script  t^pe. 

Sohzlfl  (0«r.).— Trpe ;  etn  Oius  Bchrift,  a  font  of 
tjpe. 

SobrlfUkob  (Qer.)-— Box  of  a  case. 

SobrlAglesser  (Ger.).— Type-founder. 

SohrlftgleBseTel  (Oer.). — TTpe-foundry. 

SaliTlfUckBten  (Oer.).— The  case. 

SchrUtkegel  (Oer.).— The  body  of  a.  type. 

SohrlftmatriBe  (Oer.).— The  matrix. 

SohrUtmetall  (Oer.).— Type  metal. 

Solurlftprobe  (Oer.). — Specimen  sheet  or  book  of 
^pes. 

SobrUtaohnalder  (Qer.).— Letter-cutter. 

SohrUlMtaer  (Qer.).— Compodtor. 

Sohriftateller  (G«r.).— Author,  writer. 

SohiUlatook  (Qer.).— A  handful  of  type,  Ued  up. 

SohrlfUettel  (Ger.),— The  bill  of  type ;  the  type 
named  by  quantities  and  In  due  propoitions. 

goh-anunia  (Ctor.).— Sponge. 

Sohveiaenlegen  (Oer.).— Literally,  Bwlas  sword 
(a  handy  weapon  which  is  sharpened  on  the  two  edges). 
In  s  priiitliig<ifflce,  one  who  can  work  either  at  press  or 


e  (It&l.).— Distribution. 

Soorlng-Maohlne. — A  mechanical  appaiatns  for 
scoring  cards,  to  allow  of  folding  without  breaking. 

Scoring  -Rale.  —A 
preferably  made  of  stet 
The  name  is  English. 


Hyllar  began  business  in  Edinburgh.  They  v 
lowed  by  others  named  under  EDUisiman  (which  see), 
the  number  increasing,  until  in  1T79,  as  stated  by  Amot, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  .seven  printing<ilflces 
in  that  city.  Theartwaslntroducedlnto  Glasgow  Inl680 
by  George  Anderson,  who  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Eteun- 
deis  in  1661.  In  IT40  Robert  Foulla,  famed  for  his  cor- 
rectness and  the  beauty  of  his  impressions,  benm  there. 
Newspapers  were  first  printed  in  Leith  in  iBSl,  Edin- 
burgh in  1666.  Glasgow  in  1715,  Aberdeen  hi  1748.  Kelso 
in  1707,  and  Greenock  b  1799.  Circulations  were  for- 
merly 'vety  small.  It  was  thought  wonderful  that  the 
edition  of  a  Glasgow  newspaper  containing  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  published  as  soon  after  as 
the  details  could  be  obtaiiied,  snould  mount  up  to  2,133 
copies.  The  oldest  existing  paper  is  tho  Edinburgh  Oa- 
rette,  which  began  in  1699.  Of  the  183  papers  in  exist- 
ence in  1868  only  5  dated  back  to  the  beginnloK  of  the 
centuiy,  and  75  were  begun  in  1S50  or  nfterwards.  Out 
of  the  183, 11  were  dully.  Atthe  present  day  much  print- 
ing Is  executed  In  Scotland.  The  industry  and  energy 
of  Its  people  and  their  general  education  have  made  this 
country  remarkable  in  wis  respect.  Edinburgh  In  quan- 
tity of  printing  probably  does  not  fall  below  any  cities  in 
the  world  except  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Berlin.  Lelp- 
sic,  Vienna,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  It  probably  ex- 
ceeds Lyons,  Amsterdam,  St.  Petersburg,  Boston  or 
Copenhagen.  Immense  capital  is  employed  in  this  line, 
Glasgow  and  many  smaller  towns  do  a  great  deal  of 
work,  both  on  Bcoteh  and  Enrlish  orders.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  work  is  good.  Wages  arc  low.  judged  by 
American  standards.  In  Edinburgh  the  weekly  stipend 
of  a  compceitor  is  80  shillings ;  Glasgow,  83  Bhillings 
and  6  pence ;  Paisley  the  same ;  Inverness.  26  shillings ; 


Bcott,  laTftlter,  a  press-builder  of  Flalnfield,  N.  J., 
was  bom  in  Scotland  on  Mar  33, 1844.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Ayr  Academy,  studied  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  and  learned  the  machinist's  tnde.  In  186V 
he  oune  to  the  United  States  and  settled  In  Chicago.  He 
was  employed  in  several 
prlntlng-omces  In  that 
G&paciW,  and  finaUy  in 
the  office  of  the  Inter 
Ocean.  Here  his  sUlf- 
tles  were  shown  in  vari- 
ous improvements  In 
the  preaaroom,  and  after 
a  tune  he  became  the 
foreman  of  the  preas- 
Tonm.  While  there  be 
invented  a  press  which 
was  put  into  use  on  that 
paper,  and  he  proposed 
other  novelties.  This 
was  In  1872.  In  1884 
he  found  It  necessary  to 
erect  works  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  the 
business  has  since  then 
been  carried  on  there. 
Hr.  Scott  is  stilt  applying  himself  to  new  inventions, 
his  list  of  patents  now  reselling  about  one  hundred. 

Soott  Pressee. — The  presses  manufactured  at  Plaln- 
fleld,  N.  J.,  by  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  They  embrace  a 
multitude  of  styles  and  Ideas.  Prominent  amonx  them 
are  web  pieaaes,  printing,  cutting  and  folding  from  a 
reel  of  paper. 

Sompfl  Up.— To  clean  a  roller  by  scraping  oft  tlie 
coat  of  protecting  ink. 

Somtoh  ConunK.— A  sign  thus,  /,  used  in  old  docu- 
ments and  reprints.  It  Is  now  used  as  a  shilllnK  mark. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  marks  of  punctuation,  and 
was  retained  In  use  by  tlie  Dutch  printers  in  some  work 
until  very  lately. 

SoTAtohed  Flgores. — These  ore  used  in  division 
to  represent  the  dividing  and  divided  figures  as  having 
been  used.    They  an  thus  represented  : 

Dotted  flgures  are  used  for  the  same  purpcMe.  They  are 
also  called  canceled  figures. 

Screw  Chases. — Chases  mostly  used  for  newspaper 
work,  fitted  with  screws  to  obviate  the  use  of  wooden 
quoins.  They  are  also  used  on  a  Job  press  to  allow  a 
urger  form  to  be  printed. 

Borew  Gompo^g  -  Stick.  —  The  old-fashioned 
composing-stick,  which  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  screw 
with  a  slatted  head. 

Sore^  Bjuomer. — A  tool  with  a  screw  attached  to 
the  claw,  whereby  It  can  be  used  as  a  spanner  or  wrench 
to  any  width  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Sorevr  Qaoins. — A  term  for  the  screw  substitutes 
for  wooden  quoins. 

Sorlniam. — In  ancient  Rome,  a  large  case  In  which 
manuscripts  were  contained. 

Soript. — Under  this  title  a  large  number  of  faces  are 
comprised.  They  ore  all  designed  to  imitate  handwrit- 
ing, and  differ  very  much.  They  are  In  capitals  and  lower 
case  alone,  emph^is  being  given  either  by  Justifying  in 
some  other  letter  or  by  drawma;  a  line  beneath.  In  many 
forms  there  is  a  double  set  ot  capitals,  one  more  ornate 
than  the  other,  and  nearly  all  have  Initial  or  ending  let- 
ters and  flourishes,  designed  to  work  in  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  characters.  In  1815  Didot  contrived  a  script 
on  a  leiining  body,  so  as  to  make  the  joinings  more  per- 
fect and  to  give  s  better  shape  to  the  letters ;  but  tills 
form  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  TIic  great  difficulty 
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in  cutting  script  has  been  to  make  the  lines  of  one  letter 
loin  to  those  of  the  next.  These  lines  are  always  light, 
but  Uie  task  is  filled  with  difficulty,  and  this  and  the 
trouble  of  forming  true  ov^  and  curves  make  the  en- 
graving of  a  set  of  characters  of  this  kind  more  expen- 
sive than  any  other.  The  largest  script  now  made  is 
eight-line  pica,  and  it  descends  from  that  to  long  primer. 
It  is  impossible  with  a  true  script  to  get  many  words  on 
a  page.  The  type  is  generally  very  tender,  and  the  pop- 
ular taste  does  not  now  favor  scripts  when  other  type 
can  be  used.  It  is  therefore  a  waste  of  money  in  a  small 
office  to  provide  many  script  faces,  as  nearly  all  that  is 
required  is  some  law  Italic  or  similarljr  inclined  face. 
Scripts  have  been  regularly  used  in  printing-offices  since 
about  1648,  and  before  that  date  there  are  examples. 

SoriptorlaL — A  type  made  in  1700  which  was  mid- 
way between  a  script  and  an  Italic. 

Scriptoriaxn. — The  room  in  an  abbey  or  monastery 
in  which  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  their  copy- 
ing and  binding. 

Scriptural  Allusioiis. — ^The  Bible  is  frequently  re- 
ferr^  to  as  a  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  an- 
cient methods  of  engraving,  preserving  records,  making 
books,  &c.  Below  will  be  found  some  of  its  most  strik- 
ing allusions  to  such  topics : 

And  he  said,  What  pledge  shall  I  give  theer  And  she  said, 
Thy  signet,  and  thv  oraoeieta,  and  thy  staff  that  is  in  thine 
hand.— &«n^9itf,  xxxili,  18. 

8o  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab*s  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his 
seal.—!  AUn^t,  xxi,  8. 

And  because  of  all  this  we  make  a  sure  covenant  and  write  it ; 
and  our  princes,  Levites,  and  priests,  seal  unto  it.— iVM^niaA, 
ix,88. 

In  the  name  of  King  Ahasuerus  was  it  written,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  rSjig.—Etitker,  Ui,  18. 

And  a  stone  was  brought,  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den : 
and  the  king  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet,  and  with  the  signet 
of  Us  lords ;  that  the  purpose  might  not  be  changed  concerning 
Daniel.— />anM,  vL  Vf. 

With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of 
a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of 
gold.— .filECMltM,  xxvlii.  11. 

And  further,  by  these,  my  son,  be  admonished :  of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  or 
the  flesh.— JSbe^Mi^M^t,  xii,  IS. 

Then  Darius  the  king  made  a  decree,  and  search  was  made  in 
the  house  of  the  rolls,  where  the  treasures  were  laid  up  in  Bab- 
ylon. And  there  was  found  at  Achmetha,  in  the  palace  that  is 
in  the  proyince  of  Uie  Modes,  a  roll,  and  therein  was  a  record 
thus  written.- .fi!wo,  vi,  1-2. 

The  paper-reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks, 
and  evenr  thing  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  driven 
away,  ana  be  no  more.— haiah^  xix,  7. 

Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you,  I  would  not  write  vrith 
paper  and  ink :  but  I  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to 
face.— 8  John^  18. 

Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  1  oh  that  they  were 
printed  in  a  book  I  That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  in  the  rock  forever  I— Joft,  xix,  88-84. 

Oh  that  one  would  hear  me  I  behold,  my  desire  is,  that  the 
Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that  mine  adversary  had  writ- 
ten a  book.— «A>ft.  xxxi,  86. 

The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond :  it  is  graven  upon  the  table  of  their  heart, 
and  upon  the  horns  of  your  altars.— tA^rnniaA,  xvii,  1. 

Scrittura  Interllneare  (Ital.).— Composition  done 
in  one  language  with  the  translation  of  each  word  imme- 
diately beK>w  it. 

Scalpto-Fosi  l^rpes.— Types  the  shanks  of  which 
have  been  cast  in  a  quadrilateral  mold,  and  the  faces  en- 
graved bv  hand  afterwards.  This  is  Mr.  Reed's  state- 
ment of  Meerman's  theory,  vdth  which  he  does  not  agree. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  type  were  ever  made  uus, 
as  the  expense  would  be  too  great. 

Secante  ^Sp.). — ^Drier;  tinta  de  mucho  secante, 
quick-drying  ink. 

SechsBehner  (€kr.).~A  form  of  sixteens.  Liter- 
aUy,  a  sixteener. 

Second  at  Press. — At  hand-press,  the  partner  who 
subordinates  himself  to  the  first  or  leading  hand. 

Second  Form. — In  sheet-work,  the  second  side  in 
printing.     The  first  side  is  white  paper, 
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Seconds  Mark. — K  double  acute  accent  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  thus :  '. 

Secretarj. — ^The  name  of  several  kinds  of  type. 
The  historical  Secretary  was  the  manuscript  hand  em- 
ployed by  the  English  and  Burgundian  scribes  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Caxton  used  it  in  many  of  his  works. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  gros-bfttarde. 

Section. — A  section  consists  of  two  or  more  sheets 
folded  together  so  that  one  leaf  will  be  within  another, 
as  sheets  of  folded  letter-paper  are  nested.  If  five  quar- 
ter quires  of  letter-paper  were  sewed  together  and  bound 
the  tx)ok  so  bound,  in  binders'  phrase,  would  have  five 
sections. — De  Vtnne. 

Sectional  ^^pe. — ^Type  made  in  two  or  more  parts, 
each  cut  off  squarely,  so  that  Unes  of  smaller  type  can 
be  set  between  the  upper  and  lower  sections.  A  St. 
Louis  foundry  shows  several  varieties. 

Section  Mark. — A  reference  mark  for  foot-notes, 
thus :  §.  It  is  used  also  to  mark  divisions  in  a  chapter 
more  important  than  a  paragraph  or  verse. 

Segnatora  (Ital.). — Signature. 

Segnl  dl  Correslone  (Ital.).— Marks  of  correction. 

Segnl  Dlrersl  (Ital.). — Peculiar  marks,  sudi  as 
those  in  astronomy,  algebra  and  medicine. 

Seldenpapler  (Qer.), — ^Tissue  paper.  A  fine,  glossy 
quality  is  used  to  protect  copperplates  from  friction,  &c, 

Selte  (Qer.).— A  page. 

Seltenaahl  (Ger.). — The  folio,  the  page  number. 

Selected  Parchments. — Picked  parchments— 
those  used  for  writing  purposes. 

Selected  Vellums. — ^Picked  vellums — ^those  used 
for  writing  purposes. 

Selenotjpe. — A  fantastic  background  or  tint  back 
of  a  peculiar  form,  somewhat  like  a  photograph  of  the 
craters  of  the  moon. 

Semicolon. — A  mark  of  punctuation,  being  the  next 
more  important  than  a  comma.  It  serves  to  group  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  paragraph  which  are  most  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  and  to  divide  them  from  those  parts 
which  are  less  closely  connected.    See  Punctuation. 

Semlkolon  (Qer.), — Semicolon. 

Sentar  la  Forma  (Sp.). — ^To  put  the  form  to  press. 

Sentlnelle  (Ital.).— A  letter  falling  from  a  form 
which  is  taken  from  a  stone  or  from  the  press,  and  which 
maintains  its  upright  position. 

Separatrlx. — A  long  diagonal  stroke  used  in  proof- 
reading to  call  attention  to  a  mark  by  its  side,  and,  as  its 
name  mdicates,  to  separate  the  corrections  when  there 
are  several  on  a  line.  Some  foreign  proof-readers  indi- 
cate the  different  corrections,  when  there  are  more  than 
one  on  a  line,  by  adding  a  stroke  at  the  top  at  right 
angles,  like  a  pennant  on  a  flagstaff,  one  pennant  aiier 
the  fijTst,  two  after  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Septentrional  lypes.— The  characters  used  to 
represent  the  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

Series. — Type  which  agree  with  each  other  in  cut 
and  proportion  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  series. 
There  are  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  sizes  to  a  series. 

Serif. — The  short  cross-line  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  letter,  thus :  H.  The  word  is  spelled  oy  some  writers 
ceriph  and  seriph. 

Serrare  (Ital). — To  lock  up  a  form. 

Set. — 1.  Composed ;  completed  composition.  To  set 
type  is  to  pick  up  the  letters  and  arrange  them  as  needed 
in  printing.  This  verb,  considered  either  in  the  present 
or  past  tense,  is  chiefly  used  in  the  printing-ofilce  to  ex- 
press the  work  of  a  compositor.  No  printer  would  say 
orally  that  another  had  composed  type,  although  he 
might  write  it.  2.  In  type-founding,  the  width  of  a  type. 
One  type  may  have  a  wider  set  than  another,  although 
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I  aanie  body.  The  height  up  and  down  is  the  size  of 
sdj,  and  a  certain  style  is  a&id  to  be  of  such  a  size, 
s^ise ;  so  one  letter  is  less  or  greater  than  another 
Be.    An  en  body  is  on  an  en  set. 

t  Glean. — Matter  composed  with  few  mistakes. 

t  Close. — Matter  composed  with  thinner  spacing 
(urdinaiy. 

t  FoaL — ^Matter  composed  carelessly — ^the  reverse 


t-Off. — The  deposition  of  a  part  of  the  ink  of  a 
r  printed  sheet  upon  another  sheet  or  upon  any 
substance.  When  an  impression  is  taken  in  any 
er  the  ink  is  fluid  or  approximately  so,  and  requires 
ally  several  hours  ana  sometimes  many  days  to  dry. 
i  fast  stages  simple  contact  without  pressure  takes 
UtUe  of  tne  pigment  from  one  sheet  and  places  it 
another,  and  even  after  it  seems  dry  pressure  will 
that  it  is  not  completely  so.  Many  contrivances 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  set-off,  but 
considerable  advance  has  been  attained  fine  work 
stfll  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
he  second  side  is  printed.  The  methods  adopted 
eventing  set-off  are  of  four  kinds.  In  one  the  im- 
on-cylinder  is  covered  with  an  oiled  paper,  so  that 
the  sheet  strikes  it  on  the  second  side  there  is  noth- 
»r  the  ink  to  adhere  to.  In  the  second  there  is  an 
mediate  cylinder  covered  with  paper,  against  which 
inted  sheet  is  pressed.  The  speed  of  movement  of 
cumference  coincides  with  that  of  the  impression- 
ler ;  but  it  is  either  larger  or  smaller,  so  that  the 
I  do  not  strike  in  the  same  place  each  time.  An- 
plan  is  to  have  a  set-off  sheet  fed  in  at  the  time  the 
18  beginning  its  perfecting  movement,  and  the 
I  is  tluit  adopted  by  Alauzet  in  Paris  and  Firm  in 
ica.  In  the  latter  a  cylinder  of  roller  composition, 
oiler  in  fact,  passes  against  the  sheet  on  its  printed 
removing  the  superfluous  ink.  That  roller  rests 
It  a  smooth  metal  cylinder,  and  this  latter  is  cleaned 
loth  moving  from  side  to  side  with  regularity  and 

SI  it.  Thus  the  metal  cylinder  is  kept  clean  con- 
y,  and  the  small  quantity  of  ink  left  upon  the 
Mition-roller  can  very  easily  be  taken  care  of.  The 
I  is  the  principal  reason  why  perfecting-machines 
>t  more  common  in  this  country. 

i-Oft  Sheets. — Special  sheets  used  to  prevent  the 
from  sheet  to  sheet  when  printed. 

i  Out. — To  compose  all  the  type  possible  to  be 
led  from  a  case.  One  sort  gives  out  sooner  than 
er,  and  when  no  more  can  be  obtained  of  that  sort 
at  that  particular  case  must  be  abandoned.  There 
kill  be  much  type  left  in  other  boxes. 

i  T7p. — To  compose.  Set-up  matter  is  matter  which 
sen  composed. 

» Wide. — To  space  wider  than  the  average. 

»ting-Rule. — In  England,  a  composing-rule. 

.ting  the  Headband. — ^Adjusting  the  leather  in 
Ing  a  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cap 
I  head-band. 

;ting  the  Stick. — To  prepare  a  composing-stick 
it  a  given  width  of  colunm  or  page  can  be  set.  It 
e  found  in  most  general  offices  that  there  is  a  vari- 
in  the  width  of  matter  composed  by  different  work- 
lome  exceeding  the  true  dimensions  nearlv  half  the 
less  of  an  ordinary  lead  and  some  falling  that  much 
.  This  difference  arises  from  two  causes.  Some 
(pace  their  lines  harder  than  others,  but  there  is 
difference  in  sticks.  They  are  not  set  to  the  same 
ud.  Theoretically  all  are  determined  by  pica  ems, 
ica  ems  differ,  and  a  stick  of  thirty  ems  pica  set 
fifteen  two-em  quadrats  will  vary  somewhat  from 
er  stick  justified  to  thirty  one-em  quadrats.  There 
teen  more  places  for  dirt  to  adhere  to  the  side  and 


fifteen  more  places  for  abrasion,  the  former  enlarring  the 
measure  and  the  latter  diminishing  it.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  when  this  can  be  done,  as  upon  newspapers,  to 
make  up  the  measure  to  a  solid  sluff  of  brass,  usea  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  having  the  particular  length  stamped 
upon  ft.  The  stick  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  tnis, 
and  no  allowance  should  be  made  for  play.  Of  course, 
this  must  be  a  little  wider  than  the  l€»d  whidi  is  to  be 
used  in  the  same  measure,  as  otherwise  every  lead  would 
bind  and  lines  of  tvpe  would  have  no  side  pressure  at  aU. 
This  increased  wiath  should  not  be  more  than  the  eighti- 
eth of  an  inch,  nor  less  than  the  one  hundred  and  fif  &th. 
When  made  up  to  leads  a  piece  of  common  light  news 
should  be  once  folded  and  inserted,  and  the  movable  part 
of  the  stick  pushed  up  firmly  against  them.  Leads,  how- 
ever, are  not  a  good  gauge,  as  they  are  cut  at  different 
times  by  different  persons,  and  freouently  vary  as  much 
as  the  tenth  of  a  pica.  The  type-ioundries  are  very  re- 
miss in  this  respect.  When  the  gauge  is  from  pica  ems  it 
is  better  to  use  the  lower-case  m's  turned  sidewise  than 
the  quadrats.  These  are  cast  of  inferior  metal  and  are 
not  so  true.  An  allowance  should  be  made  in  this  for 
the  width  of  the  composed  line,  which  must  be  slightly 
greater  than  the  leads  which  wiU  be  scattered  through- 
out, but  a  less  thickness  of  paper  will  answer.  The  lines 
of  type  should  Jut  out  over  the  leads  just  enough,  so  that 
when  the  form  is  properly  locked  up  the  side  pressure 
upon  each  line  and  each  lead  shall  be  equal. 

One  great  difficulty  in  setting  a  stick  is  lack  of  true- 
ness.  By  constant  use  its  sides  become  abraded,  but  per- 
haps not  e(}ually.  It  becomes  injured  by  beinff  strained 
and  by  falling.  Such  sticks  should  be  rctrued  if  it  can 
be  done  economically;  otherwise  they  should  be  cast 
aside  and  new  ones  purchased.  When  the  stick  is  wider 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  a  piece  of  paper  can  be 
placed  between  the  movable  piece  and  the  lower  rim  of 
the  stick  bevond  the  screw.  When  the  stick  is  narrower 
at  the  top  than  the  bottom  place  the  piece  of  paper  be- 
tween the  screw  and  the  box  end  of  the  stick.  Much 
care  is  necessary  to  make  these  expedients  of  any  value. 
To  tell  whether  the  receptacle  for  tvpe  is  really  sauare 
a  rectangular  block  of  the  proper  width  should  he  placed 
within.  It  will  fit  closely  to  both  sides  and  the  Imck  if 
the  stick  is  true ;  if  it  is  not  there  will  be  hollow  spaces. 

Setting-Stick. — ^In  some  parts  of  England  this  term 
is  used  for  a  composing-stick. 

Setabrett  (Ger.).— The  letter-board. 

Setaen  (Ger.).— To  set. 

Setaer  (Cter.). — A  compositor. 

SetaeTSixiizner  (Qer.). — The  composing-room. 

SetBfBhler  (Oer.).— Typographical  errors. 

Setslixiie  (Gkr.).— Composing-rule. 

Sevmll,  Samuel,  generaUy  known  as  Judge  Sewall, 
managed  the  press  of  Soston  for  several  years,  from  1081 
to  1084.  He  was  for  many  years  of  the  Council  of  the 
province,  and  in  1718  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  diary,  a  most  interesting  work,  has  been 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He 
died  on  January  1, 1729-80,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Seved. — This  term  is  used  to  designate  books  which 
are  merely  sewed  together  and  pasted  in  paper  covers. 

Sewed  on  Tapea. — Cloth  books  required  to  open 
freely  are  sometimes  sewed  on  tapes.  This  is  not  as  ex- 
pensive as  fiexible  sewing. 

Sever. — The  person  who  sews  the  sheets  together  on 
the  sewing  press — generally  a  woman. 

Seving. — Books  are  usually  sewed  by  attaching  each 
sheet  to  two  or  more  cords  or  bands  sunk  across  the  back 
of  the  book,  the  bands  varving  in  number  and  the  sheets 
being  more  or  less  secured  by  the  thread,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  book  and  the  strength  and  firmness  desired* 
See  Bookbinding. 
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Ssim. — A    term   applied  to   aiiTthiiig 
Btltcbed  or  stabbed — in  bindlDg. 
Sfngglt*  (Ital.).— An  out. 


Ihagrean. — A  kind  of  Btrong,  gntnuUted  leather, 

K'nallj  made  in  Armenia,  prepared  from  boTse  and 
I  liideB,  now  general];  Imitated  ;  also  tanned  ahark- 


akln.  Shagreen  paper,  a  pressed  tinted  paper,  uged  espe- 
cially in  boolcbinding. 

Bliake. — 1.  A  alur  on  a  printed  sheet  through  some 
defect  Id  the  Impreuion.  %.  With  a  roUing-piess,  a 
mackle  or  moving  of  the  paper  In  printing,  which  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  doubling  in  ererj  part. 

ehaiik._The  body  of  n  letter ;  that  part  below  the 
face  and  ahoulder ;  the  rectangular  port. 

Shftrp  ImpTSMlon. — Clear  and  clean  Impression  In 
printing. 

SbATed  Leado. — Leads  after  tbej  have  been  caat 
are  shaved  in  a  machine,  so  that  they  are  perfectly  true, 
and  can  also  thus  be  made  thinner  uian  it  is  possible  to 
cast  them. 

Sh&rlng-Tnb.— A  receptacle  in  a  bookbinder;  into 
which  tlie  cuttings  of  paper  fall. 

ShBTings.— The  pieces  of  paper  cut  from  the  edges 
of  sheets  by  a  plow  or  by  a  cutting-maclilne. 

Sheep. — Real  sheepskin  is  seldom  used  in  binding 
except  on  law  or  blank  tKwka,  Wliat  is  goaerally  known 
as  sheep  is  split  sheep  or  bark  skiver  (natur^  color). 
The  sheep  or  libiBi;  binding,  as  it  ts  called,  is  much  In 
use  on  octavo  books,  where  a  full  binding  is  required, 
and  is  a  medium  strong  and,  if  well  sprinkled  and  pol- 
ished, a  very  neat  and  serviceable  bindmg.  Sheep  bmd- 
ing  will  not  stand  very  long  In  a  warm  and  ill-ventlla(ed 
room,  where  it  will  decay  and  break  sooner  tiian  goat- 
skin or  cowhide. 

Sheep'a-Foot. — An  iron  hammer  with  a  claw  end. 

Sheet  and  »  Half. — Regular  sizes  of  paper  made 
to  a  size  half  as  much  again,  to  facilitate  and  economize 
in  working  off  odd  alzes  or  odd  pages.  In  this  country 
the  only  kind  made  for  many  years  has  been  medium 
and  a  half,  or  24  bv  80  Inches,  and  even  this  is  almost 
entirely  if  not  wholly  out  of  use. 

Sheet  Dips When  a  sheet  does  not  lie  quite  flat 

and  dips  into  the  broken  oi  open  spaces  of  a  form,  and 
either  dlacka  or  throws  the  register  out, — Jaeobi. 

Sheet  the  Boiler.— An  opemtloD  necessary  in  order 
to  take  off  superfluous  ink  from  a  roller.  Hard  paper  Ih 
passed  around  the  roller,  which  discharges  the  greater 
portion  of  its  ink  upon  the  sheet. 

Sheeted.— This  expres^on  b  used  when  heavily 
printed  work  has  to  be  placed  sheet  bv  sheet  between 
other  sheets  to  prevent  onset  of  Ink.  Tnls  la  also  called 
Interleaving. 

Sbeetviaa. — When  a  sheet  is  Imposed  so  that  one 
half  the  pages  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and 
the  other  half  on  the  back  it  is  said  to  be  printed  sheet- 
Shell. — The  thin  fllm  of  copper  which  forma  the  fac« 
of  an  electrotype  and  which  is  sf  terwards  backed  up  with 
electrotype  metal  to  the  required  thickness. 

ShelTlng. — To  underehargo  the  amount  of  work 
done  and  carry  it  forward  to  the  next  week's  bill. — 
JaeoM.    Not  known  in  tbe  United  States. 


of  1347  he  went  to  Hamilton  and  apprenticed  himself 


the  printing  budness  In  the  office  of  the  CanadA  Chiistisn 
Advocate,  of  which  his  father,  tbe  Rev.  Qideon  Bhepard, 
was  afterwards  editor  for  eight  years.  He  became  fore- 
roan  before  his  time  was  half  served.  In  1856,  when  his 
father  took  the  position  of  governor  of  Albert  College, 
Belleville,  Mr.  Bhepard  removed  to  that  town  and  hecanM 
editor  of  the  Independent,  and  in  18SD  connected  himself 
with  the  Belleville  Intelligencer,  where  be  was  employed 
at  every  kind  of  work. 
In  1867  it  became  a  daily 
paper.  Its  proprietor, 
Mr.  Bowell,  naa  been 
elected  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  whole 
management,  editorial 
and  office,  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Shep&rd,  who  was  an 
able  and  ready  political 
writer.  For  five  years 
he  was  president  <n  the 
Board  of  Education  In 
1884  he  removed  to  To- 
ronto, taking  charge  as 
part  proprietor  of  the 
Mail  Job  office  and  with 
his  sons  still  conducts  It 
Upon  tbe  establishment 
of  a  TypothetsB  in  that 

city  he  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  Its  executive  com- 
mittee. He  was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  United 
Typothetw  In  1888,  and  in  1891  its  president.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  with  distineuiahed  abil- 
ity, and  the  next  year  welcomed  the  United  Typotbetw 
at  its  meetinv  In  his  own  city.  He  is  a  polisbed  and 
eloquent  speaker. 

Sheiidan,  Bernard,  manufacturer  of  bookbinders' 
machinery,  was  bom  In  Aquackenonck  (now  Passaic), 
N.  J.,  on  April  17, 1808.  In  1830  he  entered  the  employ. 
ment  of  R.Hoe  &  Co.,  In  New  York,  as  pattern-maker, 
and  remained  with  them  until  1835,  when  he  went  into 
business  for  himself  in  Qold  street  in  that  city,  manu- 
facturing letter  copy  in  g- presses  and  emboesiug.preases. 
He  ahortly  after  added  cutting-miacblnes  in  competition 
with  F.  J,  Austin,  who  was  then  the  only  person  in  that 
line  of  business  In  New 
York.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  No.  45  Ann 
street,  continuing  there 
until  1850,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons 
E.R.&T.W\  Sheridan. 
In  1860  they  bought  out 
Mr.  Austin  and  removed 
to  his  place.  In  Resde 
street,  where  the  pres- 
ent firmof  T.W.  &C. 
B,  Sheridan  Is  located. 
The  line  of  manufacture 
now  is  very  extensive. 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  mar- 
ried on  November  IS, 
1826,  to  Grace  King  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.  From 
this  marriage  there  were 
eight  children,  six  boys 

and  two  girls.  Six  of  the  children  survived  him,  two 
having  died  in  childhood.  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  still  living. 
He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  clgbty-one,  that  event  happen- 
ing on  August  2, 1884. 

Sherman,  Conger,  tbe  founder  of  the  house  of 
Shermnn  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  New  Scot- 
land, near  Albany.  N.  Y.,  on  August  7, 1798.  Before  he 
was  tliirleen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  printing-office 
of  Barber  &  Southwick,  the  State  printers,  who  were 
also  the  publisheis  of  the  Albany  Register.    It  was  a 
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put  oS  hh  dutj  to  Gury  to  the  Cspftol  the  printed  blllR 
Bod  Jounialfl  of  tin  previouB  dAj  s  proceeding  of  tbe 
Legislature,  thus  frequently  meeting  tbe  dfatm^uislied 
men  of  tbe  day,  including  Qovemor  Tompkins  and  De 
Win  Clinton.  He  had  not  been  indeDtured,  and  in  1811 
left  his  employera  and  went  to  New  York  and  then  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  as  &  Journeyman  until 
ISSO,  when  he  purchased  tbe  prtnttng-ofBce  of  Towar  & 

Hogan,    booksellen. 

With     four    or    five 

Soumeymen  he  began 
luainem.  printing  for 
the  previous  ownera 
the  Bible  and  Henry's 
Commentary.  11  i  s 
progress  for  the  first 
four  or  five  yeara  was 
very  slow.  In  1887  he 
put  in  his  first  power- 
preaa,  the  second  of 
tbe  kind  for  book- 
priutlngin  Philadel- 

C"  'ft.     The    busioBBS 
steadily  increased 
until  the  present  time, 


one  of  the  largest  In 
the  Union.  Mr.  Sher- 
man sold  his  interest 
In  1864  to  hia  bod,  Roger  Shennan,  who  associated  with 
himself  H.  F.  Etenerman  and  Andrew  Overend;  but 
rince  that  time  Roger  Shennan  has  withdrawn,  and  two 
new  partnere  have  been  admitted.  Conger  Shennan  died 
in  1874,  leaving  a  large  fortune. 

Sharsin  and  Cope'a  Preaa. — An  old  iron  band- 
press  called  the  Impenalpi 
under  the  head  of  Haito^Pi 

SUUftber,  Benjajnln  P.,  a  printer  and  author  of 
Boflton,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,,  in  1814.  He  be- 
gan his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
New  Hami^ire  Palladium,  at  Dover.  In  1880 ;  he  went 
to  Demerara,  South  America,  in  18SS,  and  stayed  there 
until  18S8,  and  hi  1840  was  employed  on  tbe  Boston  Poet. 
Five  years  later  he  became  one  of  the  editors.     For  this 

(oumal  he  wrote  many  sketches  concerning  Mrs.  Part- 
□gton  and  her  boy  Ike,  which  obtained  wide  currency, 
and  were  afterwards  reprinted  iu  book  form.  They  ap- 
pealed very  strongly  to  the  senae  of  the  humorous  in  the 
ordinal^  reader.  He  cultivated  the  vein  thus  developed 
all  his  life.  He  published  several  other  books  and  edited 
several  weekly  newspapers  after  18G0.  Ur.  Sbillaber 
died  on  November  25. 1890. 

SlillUiig'  BC&rk. — A  mai^  sometimes  used  in  Eng- 
land to  Indicate  the  word  shilling  or  shillings,  thus  f/ 
for  0  ibillings.  It  is  not  customarily  used  when  with 
pounds  and  pence,  as  £41  9a.  3d.,  but  in  this  case  it  Is 
expressed  as  just  ;^vcn.  A  frequent  employment  is  as 
9/0.  meaning  9  shillings  and  0  pence.  The  same  mark 
is  used  to  express  fractions  or  the  ratio  of  one  number 
to  another  decimally,  as  4/10, 1/3,  or  83)^/100. 

—An  abbreviation  of  the  word  companionship 
n  working  together  with  a  clicKer. 

Show. — An  old  boot  or  shoe  which  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  battered  and  broken  letters. 

Shoot-Board  or  Shooting-Board.— A  board  or 

Silaned  metallic  slab  with  a  pluine-raee  on  which  an  ob- 
ect  Is  held  while  Its  edge  is  squared  or  reduced  by  a 
'  le-planc.    In  any  printing-office  of  size  there  is  always 
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Shootlng-SUok.— The  Implement  used  with  the 
mallet  in  locking  up  fonns.  If  of  metal  It  has  a  projvc- 
tlon  which  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  quoin,  wmle  an- 
other part  prevents  It  from  touching  the  stone.  This 
does  not  matter  with  wooden  ones. 

Short  And. — The  ampersand,  thus :  &  (Roman),  &• 
(Italic).  &  (black-letter). 

Short  Bar. — The  same  as  Ssort  Cbosb,  which  aee. 

Short  CrOH.— The  shortest  and  widest  of  the  two 
CTOSHbaiB  in  any  chase. 

Short  MeasTirea Those  measures  of  type  which 

are  leag  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  ems  of  the  body  that  is 

Short  Ifninbera. — When  the  edition  is  small,  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  five  hundred  or  one  thousand. 


Short  FalL— Wlien  the  bor-baodle  o(  the  press  is  not 
pulled  over  to  its  full  length. 

Short  Sorta — When  there  Is  a  run  on  any  particular 
letter  or  letters  and  they  become  scarce. 

Short  TKkes.— In  order  to  expedite  the  getting  out 
of  work  In  composing-rooms  the  men  are  often  ^ven 
short  portions  of  copy.    These  are  colled  short  takes. 
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Shorts.—!.  Applied  to  copies  printed  oIF  short  of  the 
number  required.— JtMuM.  2.  A  term  applied  to  letters 
with  the  short  accent  over  them,  thus :  IL  6 1  &  &. 


fadned  In  reporting  speeches  or  in  tnmscribing  written 
or  printed  matter.  Tlie  preaent  system  of  spelling  has 
deacended  to  us  from  former  ages,  and  all  of  the  letters 
are  not  now  sounded,  although  they  may  have  been  at 
one  time.  Thus  in  the  word  though  there  are  three  un- 
necessary lett«rs,  and  if  it  was  not  requisite  to  employ 
them  tbe  word  could  be  easily  written  In  half  the  time. 
Tbe  word  half  has  one  unnecessary  letter.  Shorthand 
writeis  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  respelllng  in 
the  shortest  and  moat  compact  form,  and  using  for  many 
single  sounds,  now  written  as  two,  a  single  mark.  Th, 
ch  and  ng  are  thus  treated,  the  word  thing  being  written 
by  them  tb  1  ng  ;  course  b  written  kois,  write  rit,  and 
echo  eko.  It  is  supposed  that  the  saving  by  this  to  not 
less  than  one-quarter.  The  second  economy  Is  in  neiv 
forms  of  tbe  letters.  A  single  stroke  sufflces  for  each  c^ 
the  consonants,  and  a  dot  for  a  vowel.  When  a  letter 
can  be  Judiciously  omitted  It  Is  allowed.  This  fonns  the 
third  economy.  Dog,  for  instance,  is  spelled  dg,  the 
vowel  mark  lieing  introduced  for  clearness  and  for  sep- 
aration from  dike,  which  closely  resembles  it,  or  from 
dig  or  dug ;  but  In  a  trial  about  the  ownership  of  a  dog 
or  a  lecture  upon  dogs  it  would  be  plain  enough  after 
the  first  time  without  spelling  out.  The  new  forms  of 
letters  are  made  in  the  shortest  form  possible.  M,  for 
instance,  In  tbe  Pitman  system  is  a  convex  curve,  and  n 
to  a  concave  curve.  Thus  the  word  men  can  be  written 
"  _ .  Tbe  vowel  can  be  added  afterwards.  All  of  the 
present  letters  require  two  strokes,  as  e  and  1 ;  most  re- 
quire three,  as  t,  r  and  d ;  and  some  require  four,  as  m 
and  w.  It  will  tie  seen  that  a  shortening  of  each  of  these 
kitteTB  to  one  stroke  of  itself  increases  speed  very  materi- 
ally, and  if  to  thto  shortening  is  added  that  of  contraction 
of  words,  suppression  of  non-empbatic  letters  and  re- 


stood  away  when  n 
hung  up. 
ShootST. — An  Bngltoli  name  for  a  shooting-sUck. 


"  Now  John  himself  hsd  hto  raiment  of  camel's  hair, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  about  hto  loins ;  and  his  food  was 
locusts  and  wild  honey." 
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This  would  be»  as  used  bj  stenographers,  an  arbitrary 
mark,  a  star,  being  employed  where  no  consonant  an- 
swers to  the  one  in  the  shorthand  alphabet,  and  a  dagger 
being  used  for  a  vowel  in  the  same  way : 

N+  *tn  imself  hd  hz  rament  v  kamelz  har,  <&  le*um 
gural  abf t  hz  If  nz  ;  &  hz  ff d  wz  lokus  <&  wild  huni. 

In  the  one  case  it  will  be  seen  there  are  one  hundred 
and  two  letters,  and  in  the  other  seventy-five.  There  are 
many  special  forms  also  and  many  methods  by  which 
arbitraiy  contractions  can  be  recollected.  In  nearly  all 
systems  a  striking  outline  can  be  remembered,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  fill  out  the  remainder. 

The  system  most  used  at  the  present  day  is  that  of 
Pitman,  more  or  less  modified  by  his  adherents.  A  circle 
was  cut  into  four  parts,  and  the  marks  dividing  it  into 
these  sections  were  also  taken.  These  were  made  light 
and  heavy  for  different  consonants.  Vowels  were  indi- 
cated by  dots  and  dashes.  In  the  hands  of  a  bright,  in- 
telligent man,  with  good  hearing  and  quick  fingers,  who 
is  continually  in  practice,  a  rapid  speaker  can  easily  be 
followed.  A  few  reporters  can  even  pass  considerably 
beyond  all  except  the  most  rapid.  Ordinary  reporters, 
however,  in  full  practice,  fall  considerably  below  ordi- 
nary speakers.  Incessant  practice  is  required  to  follow 
even  the  slowest. 

It  is  altogether  improbable  that  shorthand  as  such  will 
ever  be  given  out  to  compositors  as  copy,  except  in  spe- 
cial cases.  It  is  read  bv  the  editor  when  wntten  out, 
but  he  would  not  be  likely  to  do  it  in  the  contracted 
state,  and  compositors  would  be  certain  to  ask  an  ad- 
vance upon  composition  from  such  copy.  They  would 
also  set  it  up  more  slowly,  and  thus  forms  would  be  de- 
layed in  going  to  press. 

Shoulder-Notee.— Marginal  notes  placed  at  the  top 
comer  of  the  page. — Jacobi, 

Shoulder  of  Type.— The  flat  top  of  the  shank  of  a 
type  from  whence  the  bevel  to  the  face  starts.  On  the 
top  and  bottom  this  is  known  as  the  shoulder ;  on  the 
sides  it  is  the  side-bearing. 

Shufning. — Another  term  for  fanning  out  prepara- 
tory to  knocking-up  work  in  the  warehouse.^t/awW. 

Sick  Funds. — In  many  establishments  the  workmen 
subscribe  so  much  money  each  week  towards  a  sick  fimd. 
If  attacked  with  illness  they  receive  an  allowance  from 
this  fund  of  enough  for  their  weekly  expenses.  A  firm 
in  Warrington,  England,  Thomas  Fletcher  <&  Co.,  has  in 
operation  the  following  plan :  A  committee  of  twelve 
workmen  is  elected  by  ballot  annually.  Two  of  these 
visit  in  rotation  every  case  of  sickness  and  accident,  re- 
porting to  the  foreman  the  necessities  of  each  case,  and 
these  two,  with  the  foreman,  determine  what  shall  be 
paid,  which  never  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  average 
wages  earned  by  the  recipient.  Those  subject  to  chronic 
diseases  are  excluded,  but  the  club  has  power  of  relief 
to  a  certain  extent.  Every  bov  earning  up  to  ten  shil- 
lings weekly  subscribes  one  halfpenny ;  laborers  earning 
unaer  twenty  shillings,  one  penny,  and  all  others  three 
halfpennies  per  week.  Experience,  it  is  said,  shows  that 
out  of  two  hundred  persons  one  on  an  average  is  sick  or 
disabled.  The  firm  reports  that  this  plan  has  worked 
well,  and  the  funds  have  never  been  lacking. 

In  a  certain  newspaper  office  in  New  York  the  sick 
fund  is  calculated  at  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  aU 
who  join  the  association.  As  there  are  about  eighty 
members  this  gives  twenty  dollars.  Ordinarily  an  unmar- 
ried man  will  receive  ten  dollars  a  week  after  the  first 
week  of  sickness,  and  if  the  disease  is  one  which  requires 
much  care,  or  there  are  especial  circumstances  which  de- 
mand more,  it  is  given  to  him.  A  married  man  obtains 
fifteen  dollars.  Very  few  assessments  are  made  during 
the  vear,  the  fimds  of  the  club  being  lent  out  to  those 
workmen  who  need  pecuniary  accommodation  and  who 
are  employed  in  the  same  office.  High  interest  is  de- 
manded, and  the  rate  thus  obtained  enables  the  club  to 
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go  on  with  very  little  cost  to  its  members.  Ten  cents  on 
each  dollar  is  demanded  for  each  week,  the  week  being 
regarded  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  wortiman  who  after  pay- 
day, which  is  on  Friday,  borrows  twenty  dollars  until 
next  pay-day  must  pay  two  dollars  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. Should  he  ask  for  it  on  Monday  or  on  Thursday 
he  must  pay  the  same  sum.  This  is  mentioned  to  show 
how  easily  bad  practices  spring  up.  Under  the  ^ise  of 
charity  the  moneyed  men  of  the  office  act  as  Shylocks  to 
those  less  favored.  It  is  supposed  that  among  all  ages 
two  weeks'  sickness  in  a  year  is  an  average,  but  for  men 
above  sixty  three  weeks  is  nearer  right. 

Side-Liaj. — The  margin  of  a  given  measurement  on 
one  side  of  a  sheet  in  printing. 

Side-Mark. — The  fixed  mark  at  the  side  of  the  grip- 
per  to  which  a  sheet  is  laid  in  printing  on  a  machine. 

Side-Notee. — Marginal  notes  as  distinct  from  foot- 
notes. 

Side  Sorts. — ^The  letters  in  the  side  and  upper  boxes 
not  frequently  used. 

Side-Beuring. — The  distance  between  the  faces  of 
two  letters,  as  between  d  and  o  in  the  word  dog,  and  also 
between  o  and  g  in  the  same  word.  This  must  oe  enough 
to  give  all  of  the  lines  clearness  and  to  prevent  two  let 
ters  from  appearing  as  one.  Engravers  and  painters  can 
lessen  the  width  when  necessary,  as  well  as  increase  it ; 
but  the  type-founder  cannot.  If  letters  bore  off  from 
each  other  like  LA  or  LT  a  very  thin  side-bearing  only 
would  be  necessary ;  but  many  characters  are  like  ML, 
whien  two  lon^  perpendicular  strokes  are  at  the  side  of 
each  other.  A  good  job  compositor,  having  type  the 
size  of  great  primer  and  above  to  work  with,  can  some- 
times iiSert  a  lead  or  a  piece  of  card  between  such  char- 
acters :  but  this  is  impossible  in  smaller  types.  Much 
of  the  deformity  in  some  fonts  arises  from  the  side-bear- 
ings not  having  been  accurately  calculated,  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  margins  around  the  letters  shall  be  right. 

Sidesticks; — Sloping  sticks  of  wood  used  in  locking 
up,  the  quoins  being  driven  against  them.  They  are  also 
made  of  metal. 

Sierra  (Sp.). — Back  or  straight  gearing. 

Sigla  (Lat.). — Signs  and  characters  frequently  used 
in  ancient  manuscripts. 

Signatura  (Sp.).— Signature. 

Signatur  (€kr.). — ^The  nick  of  a  type ;  the  signature 
to  a  form. 

Signature. — A  figure  or  letter  of  the  alphabet  used 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  as  a  direction  to 
the  binder,  each  sheet  having  its  own  letter,  as  A,  B,  C. 
The  binder  is  not,  therefore,  compeUed  to  examine  the 
numbering  of  the  pages,  but  simply  looks  at  the  signa- 
ture, which  is  for  his  use  alone.  Other  marks  are  some- 
times used  to  indicate  other  pages  of  the  same  sheet. 
Signature  is  also  used  to  indicate  a  sheet ;  the  third  sig- 
nature of  a  book  would  generally  be  the  third  sheet.  At 
present  figures  are  more  used  than  letters  for  signatures. 
Some  printers  omit  J  and  others  omit  U  or  Y  in  making 
up  their  signatures,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  twentv- 
five.  When  the  list  is  completea  it  begins  a^in  as  AA, 
and  if  there  are  enough  sheets  it  begins  again  as  AAA. 
The  signatures  in  the  first  edition  of  Bailejrs  Dictionary, 
the  most  considerable  one  of  the  English  lan^^uage  before 
Johnson's,  ended  at  Cccccc.  The  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  17^,  had  eleven  hundred  pages. 

The  signature  should  not  be  at  the  very  end  of  a  line, 
but  indented  somewhat.  If  the  page  is  large  a  capital 
is  preferable  to  a  small  capital.  In  offices  where  many 
books  are  published  in  similar  form  it  is  well  to  put  Uie 
name  of  the  work  in  an  abbreviated  form  against  the  sig- 
nature. In  Waldow's  EncyklopSdie  der  Graphischen 
Eanste  each  of  the  signatures  r»ftds  thus,  for  example : 
*•  Waldo w,  Encyklopadie  der  graph,  kanste.  14."  This 
usage  is  good  in  English  also.    The  signature  occurs  on 
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Bt  page  of  all  complete  forms.  An  additional  sig- 
\  is  required  on  the  part  cut  off,  which  is  folded  in, 
cxlecimos,  18mo8,  2«no8,  86mo8  and  48mo6.  This 
be  denoted  by  B*,  the  main  sheet  behig  B.  If 
ire  two  cut-ofiM  the  last  one  takes  two  stars,  as : 
Most  forms  of  64's  and  128's  are  simply  odds  and  • 
it  works  imposed  together,  but  cut  aput  after 
Iff.  Each  work  can  be  denoted  by  a  mark,  as  R*, 
R^.  AU  that  is  needed  is  to  give  enough  for  the 
'  to  distinguish  them  apart.  The  dgnature  is  on 
Bt  page  01  each  form  and  cutoff.  (x>n8equently, 
form  is  octavo,  two  being  required  to  complete 
fiet,  which  contains  sixteen  pages,  the  signatures 
)me  on  pages  1,  9, 17,  25,  88.  41,  40, 57, 05, 78, 81, 
,  and  so  on.  They  are  always  on  an  odd  page, 
any  reason  one  must  be  omitted,  as,  for  instance, 
a  large  cut  would  not  allow  room,  tiie  next  signa- 
Beps  up  the  theoretical  sequence ;  it  assumes  that 
isfluig  signature  is  there.  No  signature  is  placed 
)  title-page,  which  is  really  the  pUce  for  signature 
. ;  nor  if  there  is  a  bastard  title  is  there  one  upon 
age.  Page  17  in  an  octavo,  which  works  and  turns, 
:  have  signature  B.  The  following  table  shows  the 
rignatures  when  the  words  octavo  and  duodecimo 
Dstrued  to  mean  the  number  of  pages  in  a  form  in- 
3f  the  number  of  leaves.  With  the  latter  the  signa- 
In  an  octavo  are  on  pages  17,  88, 49, 65,  and  so  on. 
figures  are  used  the  letter  signatures  are  not,  and 


Oct. 

Figure     Letter 
Sig.         SIg. 

A.VO. 

S3     .  • . . 
41     .... 
49    

Figure    Letter 
Sig.          Sig. 

...•••      0      ••••        A 

•  ••••■••••       Si       ••••         O 

6    ....     F 

7    ....     G 

4    ....     D 

6<     • . .  • 

8    •...     M 

)  on  through  the  entire  alphabet,  each  eighth  page 
g  figures  and  letters  in  sequence.  When  the  letter 
;ures  go  beyond  the  alphabet  the  letters  are  doubled 
larked  as  GG,  DD,  or  20  or  2D,  as  foUows : 


Figure     Letter 


97    ....    2B 


Figure      Letter 
Page.  Sig.  Sig. 

217    flg    ....    8C 


SS6 


89    ....     2D 


Duodecimos  and  Eighteenhos. 
)decimos  and  cighteenmos  are  marked  as  follows : 


Figure  Letter 
Sig.       Sig. 


1 
1* 

2 
2« 

8 
8* 

4 
4* 

5 
5* 


A2 

B 
B2 

C 
C2 

D 
D2 

E 

B2 


Page. 
61  . 
65    . 


Figure    letter 
Sig.       Sig. 


78 
77 

85 
89 

97 
101 

109 
113 


6 
6* 


7* 

8 

b« 

9 
9* 

10 
10* 


F 
F8 

O 
GS 

H 
H2 

I 
JW 

K 
K2 


Sixteenmo. 

\  marking  for  the  signatures  in  the  forms  now  gen- 
known  m  printing-offices  as  16mos  follows.    It 
1  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  really  an  octavo : 


Figure 


Letter 
Sijr. 

•  •  •  •     A. 


2 
8 
4 


B 
C 
D 

B 


Page. 

81     . 

97  . 
118  . 
129    . 


Figure    Letter 
Sig.        Slj. 


6 
7 
8 
9 


Q 
H 
I 


TWENTY-FOUEMO. 

$  marking  on  this  is  on  three  pages.  The  signa- 
are  arranged  to  place  the  second  one  on  either  the 
or  seventeenth  page  of  the  form.   If  the  sheet  is  to 


be  folded  as  an  8vo  and  a  16mo  the  figure  si^patures  may 
be  used ;  but  if  as  two  ISmos  the  letter  signatures  are 
preferable : 


T.„, 

figure  letter 
Sig.       Sig. 

9  .... 
17    .... 

25  .... 
88  .... 
41     .... 

1*  .... 

-  ....  A2 

2    ....  B 

2*  .... 

—  ....  B2 

49    .... 

8    ....  C 

57  .... 
66    .... 

78  .... 
81  .... 
80    .... 

8«  .... 

—  ....   C2 

4    ....  D 

4*.... 

-  ....  D2 

105 
118 

121 
129 
187 

145 
158 
161 

169 
1T7 
186 


Figure 

..    5*. 
..    5«.. 


6 
6* 

7 

7* 

8 
8* 


Letter 

E2 
F 

F2 
G 

02 
H 

H2 


Whether  20  or  GO  shaU  be  used  is  optional.  The 
older  printers  employed  the  latter.  Many  printers  in 
commercial  offices  now  omit  signatures  altogether.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  of  printing  the  scribes  placed  signatures 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  leaf,  from  which  they  were 
generally  cut  off  by  the  binder  when  the  books  were  put 
together. 

Slgxifttiire  Idne. — ^The  line  of  quadrats  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pa^e  in  which  the  signature  letter  or  figure  is 
placed.    This  is  the  regular  foot-line. 

Stanature  Page.— The  first  page  of  a  sheet  on 
which  the  signature  appears. 

Sigxiftture  Press.— A  device  used  to  press  folded 
sheets  before  beinf  bound.  See  Bookbindino.  The 
early  printers  and  binders  obtained  the  necessarv  solidity 
for  a  book  by  beating  the  sheets,  after  they  nad  been 
folded,  with  a  broad-faced  hammer,  several  being  treated 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
Baskerville,  a  celebrated  English  printer,  heated  iron 
plates  until  tiiev  were  hot,  iosertea  sheets  of  work  be- 
tween them,  and  submitted  them  to  pressure  in  a  stand- 
ing-press. Standing-presses  had  been  used  before  this 
in  many  occupations,  and  even  in  printing,  as  the  origi- 
nal press  used  by  the  Dutch  makers  of  Donats  and  by 
Outenberg  was  sultotantiallv  a  wine-press,  which  is  of 
the  same  theory  as  the  standing-press  of  tcnlay.  Later 
than  1780  Engush  printers  began  to  use  standing-presses 
without  heat,  and  about  1^  they  were  imitated  in 
America ;  but  as  sheets  grew  larger  it  was  impossible  to 
exert  enouffh  force,  even  if  the  press  was  entirelv  made 
of  iron,  "nie  hydrostatic  standine-press  fiUed  the  defi- 
ciency, and  for  seventy  years  has  been  much  employed. 
Paper,  however,  must  be  in  a  standing  or  hydrostatic 
press  for  a  number  of  hours  to  efface  ue  marks  of  im- 
pression, varying  from  twel  ve  to  f orty-eight.  The  quan- 
tity which  could  be  put  into  one  at  one  time  was  only  a 
few  thousand  sheets,  and  this  could  be  recharged  not 
more  than  five  or  six  times  a  week.  The  machines  were 
also  very  bulky.  It  occurred  to  a  bookbinder  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  J.  W.  Jones,  that  if  the  sheets  could  be  folded 
and  submitted  to  pressure,  either  hydraulic  or  machine, 
and  the  compressed  bundle  tied  up  and  put  away,  far 
more  sheets  could  be  pressed  in  a  week,  and  thus 
much  space  could  be  saved.  He  accordingly  invented 
the  Jones  signature  press.  The  sheets  are  folded  and 
evened  up,  and  then  placed  in  the  machine.  This  has  a 
ledge  or  a  rod  as  a  substitute  for  a  led^e  on  two  sides, 
making  a  trough,  the  farther  end  of  ue  ledges  being 
considerably  lower  than  the  upper  end,  from  which  the 
power  is  applied.  A  board  of  Uie  size  of  the  folded  pa- 
per is  placea  at  Uie  bottom,  with  the  i^eets  against  it  in 
the  trough,  and  then  another  board.  In  the  hand-ma- 
chine the  screw  which  gives  the  pressure  is  turned  bv 
a  hand-wheel  until  the  requisite  pressure  is  obtained. 
Then  the  bundle,  which  usually  contains  about  five  hun- 
dred signatures,  is  tied  from  end  to  end,  including  the 
boards.  The  latter  give  the  necessary  evenness  and  rig- 
idity to  the  package.  The  end  of  the  screw  fits  against 
a  block,  which  is  flat  where  it  presses  agidnst  the  board 
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and  paper,  but  which  haaa  deep  lailentatioii  in  the  ceDtre. 
Whea  the  preasure  ia  enough  a  rope  Is  paased  through 
thia  aperture  and  completely  around  the  Dundle,  passing 
throuEh  a  coirespoDdiDg  botlow  at  the  foot  of  the 
trougn.  where  there  is  another  block.  When  the  bundle 
is  tied  the  pressure  of  the  machine  Is  relaxed,  and  the 
bundle  is  taken  out  and  laid  at  one  side.  Another  quan- 
tity of  Bheeta  is  again  inserted,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated.   The  time  required  is  about  five  minutes  for 


each  charge,  and  the  bundles  are  kept  in  a  ticd-up  con- 
dition from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours ;  but,  of  course. 
if  the  signatures  are  not  then  needed,  may  be  kept  until 
needed  m  the  bindery.  There  is  no  set-off.  The  larger 
nuctiiDes  employ  a  combination  of  gearing  and  screws 
or  hydraulic  power,  and  the  bundles  are  tied  up  or  se- 
cured by  larger  ropes  or  by  chains,  the  tatter  having  a 


catch  at  the  end,  so  that  one  part  titainto  the  other  and 
holds  It.  An  evener  is  used  in  offices  where  much 
work  is  done,  which  lakes  out  h  great  dent  of  the  spongi- 
ness  by  smashing  the  bead-folds  to  take  out  the  swell, 
thus  enabling  them  to  lie  in  the  trough  of  the  machine 
without  cantmg. 

Slgno  (8p.).— Sign. 

Slgna. — Many  characters  are  used  In  relation  t<i  as- 
tronomy,  algebra,  medicine,  &c.,  which  will  be  found 
under  various  heads  elsewhere.  In  ordinary  work  they 
arc  little  used.  It  is  better  ia  a  book  on  general  subjects 
to  say  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  6Q  degrees  than  to 
say  it  was  at  69°,  Few  signs  are  invariable  in  meaning. 
They  nearly  always  have  different  significations  in  dif- 
ferent arts  and  sciences.  Thus  *  signifies  deceased  in  a 
catalogue  of  a  college,  but  paid  at  the  end  of  a  newspaper 
advertisement.    In  signaturing  it  means  the  cut-oSs. 

Sm»  (Qer.).— A  syllable. 
510 


e  In  which  the  object 
e  accompanying  por- 


Sllhooette.- 

itedenl    ..^    ..  _ _ 

trait  is  a  representation  of  Dr. 
Edward  Fry,  the  learned  type- 
founder. 
'     BUtot  Bronse.— a  metallic 
powder  used  for  silver  printing, 

SUrer  l^pen. — An  expres- 
sion for  excellence  in  the  manu- 
facture of  type,  used  in  the  first 
two  centuries  of  printing.  It  is 
not  probable  that  letters  were 
ever  made  of  allver. 

SUtIo  (Ital.).— Body  fourteen 
of  the  Italian  series.  It  is  nearly 
the  size  of  English. 

81neX^ooetAxmo(LHt.).—  " 

Without  place  or  year.     This  ia  aaid  of  books  In  which 
the  imprints  are  deficient  in  this  respect. 

Single  Cylinder  Maohlnea. — Machines  In  which 
only  a  single  impressing  cylinder  is  used. 

Single  Frame. — A  frame  which  holds  only  a  single 
pair  of  cases  at  its  top. 

Sinking. — Placing  a  chapter  head  or  a  sub- title  some 
distance  below  the  head  of  a  page.  In  widely  leaded 
books  containing  only  a  few  words  to  the  page  uils  sink- 
ing is  deep,  perhaps  even  a  third  of  the  whole  length; 
in  ordinary  works  a  fourth  or  fifth  is  enough,  and  in 
some  works  where  compression  is  desirable  a  sixth  or 
seventh  is  sufHcient,  The  running  title  and  the  folio 
are  generally  omitted.  A  halt  title  ia  commonly  placed 
a  pica  or  so  nigher  than  the  centre  of  a  page,  and  not  in 
its  exact  centre. 

Sit. — An  abbreyiation  for  the  word  situation ;  an  en- 
gagement for  work. 

Slx-to-Pioft  Leads. — Leads  cast  ^  t«  a  pica. 

8iz-to-Fioa  Br&aa.— Brass  rule  cast  six  to  a  pica. 

Sixteenmo. — A  sheet  folded  into  sixteen  lcave»~- 
written  shortly  16mo. 

SlxteenB. — A  familiar  way  of  expressing  a  sheet  fold, 
ed  into  sixteen  leaves. 


Blitos  T. ,  a  Pope  who  has  the  reputation  of  bringing 
forth  a  book  which  is,  perhaps,  as  incorrect  as  any  In  ex- 
istence. This  was  in  the  year  1500.  He  determined  on 
publishing  a  Bible  in  the  Vulgate  which  should  remain 
the  standard  text  for  the  Church,  and  accordingly  read 
every  sheet  with  care.  It  ia  probable,  however,  tiat  bis 
Holiness  was  a  very  indifferent  proof-render,  for  when 
the  BiBt  volume  came  out  it  swarmed  with  errors.  This 
might  perhaps  have  remained  unnoticed  had  not  the 
Pontiff,  in  his  desire  to  retain  for  the  Church  an  infalli- 
ble standard,  prefixed  to  this  volume  a  bull  in  which  he 
excommunicated  all  priotere,  editors,  &c.,  who  in  re- 
printing the  work  should  make  any  alterations  in  Um 
text.  The  work  afforded  a  great  deal  of  laughter  to 
heretics.  To  correct  the  most  obvious  errore  errata  were 
printed  on  separate  sheets,  the  correct  words  being  cut  out 
and  pasted  over  those  which  were  wrong.  The  pages, 
therefore,  present  a  sorry  mass  of  patchwork.  Gregory 
XIV,,  who  succeeded  Sixtus,  caused  it  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed ;  but  Clement  VIII,,  the  next  In  order,  printed 
a  new  edition.  He  made  alterations  in  the  text,  and  was 
therefore  a  proper  subject  for  the  bull  of  his  predecessor. 
Another  pope  actectcd  in  this  last  edition  two  thousand 
errors  and  recalled  it.  He  also  brought  out  another  edi- 
tion with  another  anathema.  A  copy  has  been  sold  of  the 
first  named  for  £50. 
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8ise. — A  subfitance  used  to  give  evenness  to  the  sur- 
face of  paper  and  to  fill  up  its  interstices  and  pores. 
Newspapers  are  not  sized  at  all ;  book-i)apers  a  little, 
but  writing-papers  considerably.  Were  it  not  done  on 
the  last  the  mk  would  spread  far  beyond  its  original  out- 
lines, and  would  pass  through  the  paper  unless  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness.  The  size  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  is  treated  of  under  that  head ;  that  used  by  book- 
binders is  a  very  thin  glue  with  some  other  substances. 
Zaehnadorf  gives  three  recipes.  The  first  is  one  quart 
of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  one  oimce  of 
isinglass  and  one  scruple  of  soap.  Simmer  for  an  hour, 
then  pass  through  a  sieve  or  piece  of  linen.  To  be  used 
while  warm.  Ajiother  is  a  gfulon  of  water,  half  a  pound 
of  the  best  glue  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  alum.  The 
third  is  a  stronger  solution  of  isinglass  without  the  soap. 
Size  is  also  the  preparation  used  for  printing  with  bronze. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  printing-ink  with  the 
pigment  left  out. 

Sises  of  Paper. — See  Dimensions  of  Pafeb. 

Sises  of  Tjrpe. — As  enumerated  in  preceding  books 
on  this  subject,  there  are  twenty  sizes  used  in  English 
and  American  printinfi:-ofllces  having  distinctive  names. 
Above  this  they  are  known  as  four-line  pica,  five-line 
pica,  and  so  on  until  the  largest  are  reached.  A  differ- 
ent name  is  known  for  each  size  up  to  double  smaU 
Sica,  when  it  ascends  as  double  pica,  double  English, 
ouble  Columbian,  double  great  primer,  double  para- 
gon, meridian  and  canon,  llie  names  of  Columbian  and 
meridian  are  very  little  used,  and  minionette,  a  size  be- 
tween minion  and  nonpareil,  is  also  little  employed. 
Several  sizes  have  other  names  in  England,  and  the  ap- 
pellations there  do  not  always  express  the  same  magni- 
tude that  they  do  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  smaUest 
size  much  used  in  bookwork  is  nonpareil,  and  on  news- 
papers agate.  The  largest  size  much  used  on  newspa- 
pers is  long  primer,  and  on  bookwork  pica.  All  other 
sizes  besides  nonpareil,  minion,  brevier,  bourgeois,  long 
primer,  small  pica  and  pica  have  their  chief  use  in  Jol? 
bing,  although  pearl  and  diamond  are  employed  on 
prayer-books,  pocket  Bibles  and  such  work. 

No  absolute  standard  of  size  exists  on  any  of  the  old 
styles  of  type,  although  pica,  which  approximates  the 
sixth  of  an  mch,  varies  less  than  the  others,  and  is  the 
gauge  for  leads,  rules  and  measures.  Between  the  largest 
picas  as  made  by  one  foundry  and  the  smallest  as  imule 
by  another  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  nearly  one-hun- 
dredth. Pica  should  be  equal  to  two  nonpareils,  and 
two  picas  should  be  equal  to  three  breviers.    Two  small 

gicas  should  be  equal  to  three  minions.  No  rule  exists, 
owever,  for  determining  the  relation  of  pica,  brevier 
and  nonpareil  on  the  one  hand  and  small  pica  and  min- 
ion on  the  other  to  each  other,  and  with  neither  of  these 
is  there  any  exact  ratio  to  lon^  primer  and  bourgeois. 
In  the  type  most  used  in  the  city  of  New  York,  taking 
10  as  the  number  of  pica  ems  in  a  given  space,  the  num- 
ber of  ems  of  the  other  sizes  would  be  as  follows : 

Pica.  10 ;  small  pica,  llj^ ;  long  primer,  123^ ;  bour- 
geois, 14 ;  brevier,  15 ;  mimon,  17^ ;  nonpareil,  20. 

By  the  new  or  point  system,  by  which  one  size  pro- 
gresses to  the  next  in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  the 
ma^tudes  would  be : 

Pica,  10 ;  small  pica,  11 ;  long  primer,  12 ;  bourgeois, 
13>^  ;  brevier,  15 ;  minion,  17 ;  nonpareil,  20. 

Several  names  have  been  known  in  the  past  for  vari- 
ous sizes  of  type  which  did  not  exactly  conform  to  the 
older  standaros,  such  as  three-line  small  pica  and  five- 
line  small  pica.  Three-line  minionette  nas  also  been 
known.  A  fuller  account  of  this  subject  will  be  found 
under  Standabds  op  Type  and  Type. 

Printers  call  those  sizes  bastard  which  have,  for  exam- 
ple, a  small  pica  face  on  pica  body,  or  a  minion  face  on 
nonpareil  body.  They  were  formerly  much  employed, 
but  have  now  passed  out  of  use.  The  sizes  between 
pearl  and  nonpareil,  nonpareil  and  brevier,  brevier  and 


long  primer,  long  primer  and  pica,  and  English  and  great 
primer  are  also  thus  designated  by  some  printers,  but 
mcorrectly. 

Skeleton. — Those  kinds  of  letter  in  which  the  lines 
which  constitute  the  character  are  very  thin  and  have 
hardly  any  weight  to  them.  They  may  be  of  Gothic, 
antique  or  many  other  styles,  and  may  be  condensed  or 
extended.    The  following  is  an  example : 

TUs  Line  is  Slieleton  Miie. 

Skeleton  Form.— A  form  so  made  up  that  blanks 
are  left  in  various  places,  another  skeleton  form  having 
letters  to  print  where  these  vacancies  are  left.  Each  form 
wiU  be  printed  in  a  different  color. 

SklTers. — Split  sheepskins,  used  in  binding  and  in 
all  other  leather-working  industries.  The  gram  side  is 
used  as  a  skiver  and  the  fiesh  side  is  dressed  for  chamois 
leather.    Skivers  are  dyed  of  any  required  color. 

Slab, — The  surface  on  which  the  ink  is  distributed ; 
it  is  generally  of  marble. 

Slice. — A  flat,  wide  iron  knife  used  for  lifting  ink  out 
of  the  can. 

Slice-Qalley. — A  galley  with  an  upper  false  bottom 
called  a  slice,  used  for  Targe  pages  and  jobs. 

Slide. — The  movable  part  of  the  stick. 

Slides. — The  metal  ways  upon  which  the  carria^ 
moved  in  and  out  on  the  Stanhope  hand-press,  known  m 
the  preceding  wooden  press  as  the  ribs  and  cramps. 

Slip. — A  cord  used  in  fastening  the  back  of  a  book. 

Slip-Chase. — In  England,  a  kind  of  long  and  nar- 
row chase. 

Slip-Qalley. — A  galley  used  for  bookwork  with  an 
end  and  one  side.    It  cannot  be  locked  up. 

Slips. — 1.  Long  and  narrow  pieces  of  paper.  The 
term  is  English.  Lons  slips  are  those  cut  from  the 
length  of  a  sheet,  and  short  slips  from  the  width. 
2.  Those  proofs  which  are  retained  by  a  newspaper  com- 
positor and  used  in  measuring.  The  more  common  term 
now  is  duplicates  or  **  dupes."  8.  The  pieces  of  twine 
which  project  beyond  the  back  of  a  volume  after  it  has 
been  sewn. 

Sloping  Fractions. — ^Fractions  made  so  that  the 
bar  which  divides  the  numerator  and  denominator  de- 
scends from  the  top  obliquely,  the  figures  being  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  bar  on  opposite  sides.  S^  imder 
Fractions. 

Slugs. — 1.  Thick  pieces  of  typne  metal,  ranging  in 
size  from  pearl  to  double  pica,  but  in  other  respects  like 
leads.  They  are  very  advantageously  used  in  spacing 
out,  and  also  as  foot-lines.  They  may  also  be  of  brass. 
2.  Numbered  slugs  are  those  slu^s  which  are  type  high, 
having  in  the  centre  a  number  or  Tetter.  In  ofllces  where 
these  are  employed  each  compositor  has  a  slug  assigned 
to  his  stand.  He  is  No.  1,  2  or  any  other  number  as  the 
case  may  be.  When  he  proceeds  to  empty  his  matter  he 
places  one  of  these  slugs  on  the  receptacle  and  slides  his 
matter  directly  against  it.  It  prevents  the  top  line  from 
falling  down  and  designates  the  workman  who  did  the 
composition.  After  the  paper  has  gone  to  press,  and 
the  matter  is  measured  upon  the  slips,  it  serves  for  an 
indication  to  the  measurer  as  to  its  ownership.  The 
proofs  are  cut  up  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  slugs, 
and  each  man,  taking  what  he  has  done  on  one  day  and 
adding  it  to  what  he  has  done  on  another,  pastes  the 
pieces  together,  the  space  left  for  the  slug  being  enough 
for  paste  to  be  applied.  "Must,"  *'  Absolutely  Must," 
''Reference "and  other  slugs  are  also  cast,  and  prove 
very  convenient  to  the  make-up.  8.  Slugs  to  tie  up  with 
are  a  new  invention.  They  have  a  hollow  on  one  side 
into  which  several  thicknesses  of  small  cord  can  be 
placed.    The  page  is  tied  up  in  the  usual  way,  the  cord 
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bebg  in  this  hollow.  Wben  placed  In  the  chase  tbc 
cord  Ib  not  removed,  but  the  page  can  at  once  be  locked 
up,  as  there  is  nothing  to  interfere. 

61nr. — When  the  impreaalon  of  the  aheetB  appears 
ameared.  This  is  occasioned  by  slipping  of  the  paper 
while  the  impression  is  being  taken.  It  differs  from  a 
mackle,  aa  that  Is  a  second  impreasioa. 

Small  CapitalB.^Lettera  made  In  Imitation  of  cap- 
itals, but  of  decidedly  smaller  size.  There  are  twent;- 
bIi  in  addition  to  the  x..  qe  and  a.  Hanj  of  them  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  lower-case  letters,  from  which 
they  can  hardly  be  toM.  Fewer  of  them  are  used  than  of 
capitals.  Only  two  thicknesses  of  stroke  are  employed, 
the  hair-line  and  the  medium.  Small  capitals  are  some- 
times made  to  Italic.  In  Jobbing  it  is  common  to  take 
Roman  capitals,  say  of  long  primer  or  small  pica,  and 


justify  them  In  with  pica,  thus  givingthem  the  appear- 
ance of  small  capitals  capitalist.  The  bottom  line  in 
^th  fonts  must  line.    There  are  no  small  capitals  in 


German  or  in  Greek. 

Small  Cards.— A  size  of  card,  %%  bj  2}j  inches. 

Small  Co  art  EiiTelopeB.— In  England,  envelopes 
to  take  small  post  octavo  in  half,  4^  by  %%  inches. 

Small  Doable  Post.— A  size  of  printing-paper, 
29  by  19  inches. 

Small  Hand-Paper. — In  England,  a  common  ma- 
chine-made paper,  generally  straw-coloied,  used  for  post- 
wrappers  and  such  purposes. 

Small  Numbers. —Short  editions,  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty  and  five  hundred,  in  printing,  as  distingui^ed 
from  long  numbera. 

Small  Paper. — When  two  sizes  of  paper  are  used 
in  printing  a  certain  work,  the  soialler  of  the  two ;  the 
onunary  size  of  paper  and  type  page. 

8m^  Fioa. — A  size  of  type  between  long  primer 
and  pica,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In  me  point 
system  it  la  luiown  as  eleven  points.  About  sii  and 
three-quarters  lines  make  an  inch.    It  is  double  the  size 


works  in  which  a  handsome  appearance  is  desirable  and 
which  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  compression.  In 
French  this  size  is  known  as  philosophie,  in  Qerman  as 
Brevier  or  Rheinlftnder,  in  Dutch  aadescendiaan,  in  Ital- 
ian as  filosofla,  and  in  Spanish  lectura  chlca. 

This  Hoe  is  set  in  Small  Pica. 

Small  Port.— A  size  of  writing-paper  which  is  16Ji 

by  l'A%  inches. 

Smellle,  'William,  a  learned  printer  of  Scotland, 
was  bom  in  tlie  city  of  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1740. 
He  WBS  indentured  lo  Hamilton,  Balfour  &  Neil,  and  con- 
ducted himself  so  well  that  he  became  the  corrector  of 
the  press  before  be  was  out  of  his  time.  He  had  devoted 
every  possible  moment  to  study.  In  1758  he  produced  a 
Terence  in  duodecimo  entirely  set  up  by  himself,  which 
gained  his  masters  an  honorary  prize  offered  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Society  for  the  best  edition  of  a  Latin 
classic.  Upon  the  expiration  of  bis  indentures  Smellie, 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  accepted  employment 
from  Murray  &  Cochrane,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  aa  cor- 
rector of  the  press  and  conductor  of  the  Scots  Hagazioe, 
He  continuecf  hia  classical  studies  with  great  ardor,  and 
Instructed  himself  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  that  he  might 
be  thereby  fitted  for  superintending  the  publication  of  a 
grammar  of  that  language.  His  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple of  rank  and  acquirements  continued,  and  in  1766  he 
entered  into  business  himself  with  Hr.  Auld,  his  share  of 
the  money  being  advanced  by  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Fergua- 
Bon,  professors  m  the  college.  Before  this  he  had  pur- 
sued extensive  studies  in  botany  and  chemistry,  and  had 
a  correspondence  with  Hume,  the  historian,  upon  the 
criticism  made  by  him  upon  miradee,  in  which  he  denied 
5ia 


was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian 
Society,  of  which  he  had  long  beMi  a  member,  and  this 
position  be  held  until  his  death.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished his  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Robert  Bums,  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded for  a  long  time.  He  filled  a  consideiable  posi- 
tion In  (Edinburgh  society  tor  many  yeara,  and  (Ued  In 
that  city  on  June  34. 1794.  His  last  years  were  burdened 
with  pecuniary  troubles. 

Smith,  James,  a  Scotch  poet,  bom  on  March  3, 1S24, 
was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  art  In  his  eleventh  year. 
He  was  an  active  Chartist,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
political  questions.  He  wrote  much  VMSe,  which  went 
through  three  editions,  and  was  conuncDdcd  by  many 
observing  critics.  In  1B56  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  Aikman's  printing-house  in  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after 
brought  out  his  verse  in  a  collected  form.  In  1869  he  was 
appomled  the  librarian  of  the  Mechanics'  Library,  and  in 
1887,  OD  December  13,  be  died.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  poetry,  which  was  peculiarly  tender  and 
sympathetic. 

Smith,  Jobn,  WBS  the  author  of  a  Printer's  Gram- 
mar brought  out  in  1754.  This  was  the  firat  book  pnb- 
lisbcd  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  profession.  It  was 
copied  by  Luckombe_  in  1770  and  Slower  in  1808,  and 
they  in  turn  were  copied  by  Hansard,  Jolinson  and  Sav- 
age. The  later  authorities  have  also  borrowed  much 
from  them,  even  the  very  turn  of  the  phrase  being  copied. 
Smith  only  went  half  way  through  his  book,  for  he  says 
nothing  about  presswork.  He  appears  to  have  died  in 
the  year  1750. 

Smith,  Bobart  Harmer,  a  printer  and  electrotyper 
of  New  York,  was  bora  in  that  dty  on  April  80,  1^. 
Shortly  after  his  father  removed  to  Brooklyn,  which  has 
ever  since  l>een  the  home  of  the  family.  Mr.  Smith's 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  were  stereotypeis. 
The  latter,  Robert  Smith,  was  employed  by  C.  C.  Childl 
&  Son  of  Bungay,  Enclaod,  at  the  time  when  "E&tl  Stan- 
hope was  occupied  In  his  attempt  to  moke  Btereotypiog 
a  practical  process. 
Childs  was  amoDK 
the  first  who  tool 
up  the  art  and  prac- 
ticed it,  and  a  few 
yeara  later  Smith 
was  employed  in 
various  places  In 
teaching  the  print- 
ers of  England  how 
to  cast  and  finish 

Slates.  Dying  be- 
irc  1630.  his  SOD, 
Thomas  Bumett 
Smith,  then  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  emigrated 
to  the  United  Stales 
and  began  learning 
the  Htereotyper's 
trade  with  Powell, 
in  New  York.  He 
became  veir  profi- 
cient, and  between 
1^5  and  1840  established  himself  In  business,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  his  was  the  leading  establish- 
ment in  that  Ime  m  that  city^  It  had  an  extensive 
comjiosing-room  attached.  R.  Harmer  Smith  originally 
was  in  the  printing-business,  next  becoming  a  boc^seller 
in  Brooklyn.  About  1868  he  entered  his  lather's  office 
at  hia  solicitation  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  whose  place  it  was  necessaiy  to  fill.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Arm  of  T.  B.  Smith  ft  Son  in  18ST,  ■ 
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little  time  before  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  December  of  that  year.  Mr.  Smith  continued  business 
under  the  same  title  for  several  years,  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  foreman,  George  McDousal, 
the  mrm  then  becoming  Smith  &  McDougal.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougal  died  in  1884,  and  in  1887  Mr.  Smith  admitted  his 
sons,  Robert  B.  and  Joseph  R.,  under  the  title  of  R 
Harmer  Smith  &  Sons.  The  business  is  now  confined  to 
electrotyping  and  music  composition.  Mr.  Smith  took  a 
prominent  interest  in  the  first  Typothetie,  and  acted  as  its 
treasurer.  On  its  reorganization  in  1885  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by  New  York 
to  the  printers'  convention  in  Chicago  in  1887,  which 
formed  the  organization  known  as  the  United  Typothetce 
of  America.  His  associates  were  W.  C.  Martin  and  How- 
ard Lockwood,  now  both  dead.  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen 
as  president  of  the  convention.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  Typothetce. 

Smout. — When  either  pressmen  or  compositors  are 
engaged  for  a  short  time  and  not  for  a  permanency. — 
Stawer.  Not  in  use  in  America.  Franklin  knew  of  it. 
Jn  a  letter  he  sent  to  Strahan  in  1757  he  says :  '*  Our  As; 
sembly  talk  of  sending  me  to  England  sp^ily.  Then 
look  out  sharp,  and  if  a  fat  old  fellow  should  come  to 
your  printing-house  and  request  a  little  smouting,  de- 
pend upon  it  'tis  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
B.  Franklin."  It  differs  from  subbing  in  being  a  short 
engagement  from  the  house :  whereas  subbing  is  when 
one  workman  puts  on  another  in  his  stead. 

Soaking  PulL — A  long  or  soaking  pull  is  when  the 
form  feels  the  force  of  the  spindle  by  degrees  till  the  bar 
comes  almost  to  the  near  cheek  of  the  press ;  and  this  is 
also  called  a  soft  pull,  because  it  comes  down  in  a  soft, 
soaking  and  easy  manner ;  and  on  the  contrary  the  short 
pull  is  called  a  hard  pull,  because  it  is  suddenly  per- 
formed .  — Sknoer. 

Sobreouadro  (Sp.).— Plate  to  which  the  platen  is 
secured  in  some  presses. 

SooietT  Hands. — In  England,  those  persons  belong- 
ing to  and  working  under  the  rules  of  a  trade  society  (a 
trules-union). 

Society  Houses. — Establishments  conforming  to 
the  rules  and  paying  the  recognized  scale-price  of  the 
various  societies  (trades-unions)  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sockets. — ^Pieces  of  wood  nailed  upon  the  hind  part 
of  the  plank  to  receive  the  gallows  in  a  wooden  hand- 
press. 

Soft  Brass. — Brass  rule  which  can  be  easily  manipu- 
lated ;  specially  manufactured  for  fancy  work. 

Soft  Paper. — Paper  which  has  a  soft  surface  and 
body,  distinct  from  hard  or  sized  paper. 

Soft  PulL — An  easy  pull  over  of  the  bar-handle  of  a 
printing-press. 

Soft-Sised  Paper. — Special  printing-paper  manu- 
factured with  very  little  size. 

Soft  Tints.— The  lighter  parts  of  an  illustration. 

Solace. — A  penalty  imposed  by  the  chapel  for  the 
infringement  of  any  of  its  rules.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
refreshment. 

Solid. — Type  composed  without  leads ;  not  leaded. 

Solid  Dig. — A  lean  or  bad  take  of  copy. 

Solid  Matter. — Type  composed  without  leads ;  also 
applied  to  type  containmg  little  fat. 

Solids. — ^The  blacker  or  more  solid  parts  of  a  wood- 
cut or  other  illustration. 

Sombra  (Sp.). — Slur  or  smouch,  caused  by  using  very 
thin  ink ;  sombreada,  slurred,  smouched ;  letra  sombre- 
ada,  shaded  letter. 

Sombrero  (Sp.). — Cap-piece  of  an  old  wooden  hand- 
press  counter-poise  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  used  on  some 
presses. 


Sonxeros  (Sp.). — Framework  of  an  old  hand-press, 
which  supports  the  bed,  &c. 

Sonunario  (Ital.). — A  summary. 

Sop  the  Balls. — An  expression  formerly  used  when 
too  much  ink  was  taken  on  the  balls. 

Soppressione  (Ital.).— A  mark  to  take  out,  similar 
to  our  dele,  but  which  is  denoted  by  an  X. 

Sopracarichi  (Ital.).— Matter  smaller  than  the  body 
of  a  book,  as  poetry,  notes  and  extracts ;  also  the  extra- 
price  matter. 

Sort. — The  term  applied  to  any  *particular  letter  or 
letters,  as  distinguished  from  a  complete  font. 

Sort  Tip. — ^To  add  particular  sorts  when  boxes  are 
exhausted. 

Soundings. — Pressmen  are  said  to  be  in  soundings 
when  they  get  near  the  bottom  of  their  heap  and  theb 
knuckles  rap  the  horse. — Stmoer, 

South  Carolina. — One  of  the  original  American 
States  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Printing  began 
there  at  Charleston  about  1781.  There  were  several 
printers  in  that  city  before  the  Revolution.  The  num- 
f)er  of  newspapers  and  periodicEds  published  in  that 
State  in  1810  was  10 ;  in  1840, 17  ;  in  1850,  46 ;  hi  1860, 
45 ;  in  1870,  55 :  in  1880, 82 ;  and  1898, 128.  In  1880  four 
of  these  were  daily,  and  in  1898  eight  were  daily.  The 
principal  cities  for  printing  are  (Dharieston  and  Columbia. 

South  Dakota.— This  State  of  the  American  Union 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  former  Territory  of  Dakota, 
where  printing  appears  to  have  begun  in  1870.  The 
whole  TerritoiT  hna  in  1880  69  newspapers.  South  Da- 
kota bad  in  1898  269  newspapers  and  periodicals,  16  be- 
ing daily.  Tankton,  Sioux  Falls.  Pierre,  Huron  and 
Aberdeen  are  the  chief  towns  in  relation  to  printing. 

Southvard,  John,  an  English  writer  on  typog- 
raphy, was  bom  at  Liverpool  in  1840.  His  father  was  a 
printer,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  a  printing-office 
m  his  earliest  life.  He  learned  to  read  from  Uie  speci- 
mens of  work  posted  on  the  walls  there.  He  was  partly 
educated  at  the  Liverpool  College,  which  he  left  at  seven- 
teen to  imdertake  the  editorial  management  of  a  local 
weekly  newspaper.  In  1868  he  visited  all  of  the  impor- 
tant newspaper  offices  in  Spain  to  negotiate  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  advertisements  of  a  Liverpool  manufact- 
urer. He  also  arranged  for  the  putting  up  of  colored 
posters  throughout  the  Peninsula.  In  1869  he  settled 
m  London,  being  engaged  as  proof-reader.  While  doing 
this  he  contributed  articles  to  the  Printers'  Register  on 
the  press  of  Spain.  Two  years  later  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  Dictionary  of  Typography,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  United  States  with  many 
additions  under  the  title  of  the  American  Encyclopsdia 
of  Printing.  After  its  completion  he  was  employed  for 
most  of  his  time  for  twelve  years  in  furnishing  matter 
for  Bigmore  &  Wyman's  Bibliogniphy  of  Prmting,  a 
truly  learned  work  of  neat  size.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Printers'  Register  for  many  years.  He  prepu^  a 
book  for  compositors  and  pressmen  entitlea  Ftactical 
Printing,  which  was  of  great  value,  and  was  not  founded 
upon  Hansard  or  Johnson.  Lately  it  has  been  recast  and 
published  as  Typographia.  To  the  last  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Mr.  Southward  contributed 
the  article  on  Typography  in  its  practical  aspects,  Mr. 
Hessels  furnishing  the  history  of  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  the  art.  About  three  years  ago  he  became 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Journal,  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  printing.  He  has  done  much  literary  work  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  art,  in  prefaces,  introduc- 
tions and  essays. 

Southwick,  Solomon,  a  political  leader  in  New 
York  who  held  important  State  offices,  was  bom  in  1778 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  di(»d  m  1889.  He  was  bred  a 
printer,  was  employed  in  the  trade  in  New  York  and 
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then  in  Albany,  and  then  became  a  publisher.    As  a 
politician  and  editor  he  had  great  power. 

Space-Barge.— In  England,  a  piece  of  card  or  thick 
paper  used  to  hold  spaces  on  while  correcting  a  form. 

Space-Box. — 1.  The  box  in  which  the  spaces  are 
contained,  nearest  to  the  workman.  "  To  have  his  nose 
in  the  space-box  "  is  to  be  continually  at  work  without 
relaxation.  2.  In  England,  a  small  tray  with  six  or 
eight  divisions — a  handy  substitute  for  the  space-barge. 
This  contrivance  is  also  used  here,  but  without  any 
specific  name. 

Space-liead8.^-An  old  term  for  leads.  They  were 
also  called  space-lines. 

Space-Unes. — Leads.  The  term  has  now  become 
completely  obsolete. 

Space  Out. — To  widen  or  open  out  space  between 
words  or  lines.  Everv  line  must  have  a  certain  len^h, 
of  which  it  generally  falls  short.  It  is  made  of  the  nght 
size  by  additions  equally  along  the  entire  line. 

Space-Paper. — In  England,  another  term  for  a 
space-barge. 

Space-Rules. — Plain  or  fancy  rules  cast  type  high, 
for  filling  up  blank  spaces  and  dividing  sections  or  chap- 
ters.— Ja4xibi.  In  this  countiy  the  term  space-rule  is  ap- 
plied only  to  lines  like  those  m  light  brass  rule  of  certam 
determinate  lengths.  They  are  of  type  metal  and  are 
not  as  good  as  those  of  brass,  but  are  far  less  expensive. 

Spaces. — These  are  the  pieces  of  metal  which  are 
used  to  separate  words  from  each  other  and  to  fill  out 
small  blanks  in  lines.  As  made  in  America  there  are 
three  kinds  of  spaces  used  in  composing,  three,  four  and 


something  to  be  put  between  them,  and  this  occasionally 
occurs  in  Roman.  In  the  word  ofQiand  in  most  faces  a 
thin  space  must  be  put  between  the  f  and  h  to  prevent 
the  bcuik  from  being  broken  off.  A  St.  Louis  type-foun- 
dry recently  proposed  that  spaces  should  be  cut,  as  to 
thickness,  in  point,  point  and  a  half,  two  point,  and  other 
point  bodies,  this  applying  alike  to  all  bodies  from  non- 
pareil to  pica.  An  en  qimdrat  is  used  between  dollars 
and  cents  in  tabular  matter,  and  in  a  table  which  is  not 
crowded  it  is  also  placed  between  the  perpendicular  rule 
and  the  matter  nearest  to  it.  The  three-em  space  is  the 
ordinary  composing  space,  but  in  double-leaded  matter 
the  en  quadrat  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  basis.  A  vicious 
habit  formerly  prevailed  in  England,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  this  country,  by  which  the  three  conmion  sizes 
of  spaces,  or  at  least  the  three  and  four  em,  were  mixed 
together  in  one  box.  Thejr  were  put  into  the  line  indis- 
criminately, and  when  additions  were  required  at  the  end 
of  the  line  other  spaces  were  put  in  where  the  blanks  were 
smallest.  This  was  a  wrong  theory,  for  the  compositor 
could  set  no  more  quickly,  while  he  would  lose  time  in 
spacing  out.  That  would  also  be  very  irregular.  Where 
the  most  space  should  be  would  frequently  have  been  the 
'least.  It  was  a  slovenly  practice.  According  to  the  rule 
as  now  followed  everywhere,  the  least  space  goes  after 
a  comma,  and  the  next  least  between  two  round  letters. 
Following  this  between  two  square  letters  and  the  largest 
between  two  ascending  or  descending  letters,  which  are 
square  on  the  side  nearest  the  other.  For  instance,  be- 
tween d  h  more  space  S&  required  than  between  o  e. 
After  a  colon  or  semicolon  an  en  quadrat  is  used.  To 
do  this  spacing  more  perfectly  and  to  distinguish  more 
exactly  the  Paige  typesetting-machine  has  eleven  kinds 
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OF    SPACES. 

1 

With 

With 

With 

With 

With 

With 

1 

With  Thick  With  Thick 

Two 

Width  of  Space. 

Alone. 

Five 

Four 

Thick 

Two  Five 

Fiyeand 

En  Quad- 

Space and 

Space  and 
Four  Em. 

47 
50 

Thick 

£m. 

Km. 

Space. 

Ems. 

Four  Em. 

rat 

1  Five  Em. 

41 

47 

Spaces. 

Five  em 

15 

34 
27 

27 
80 

82 
86 

36 
89 

89 
42 

42 
45 

1 
52 
65 

Four  em      .    - 

Three  em 

30 
2i 

82 
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85 
89 

40 
41 

44 

48 

47 
51 

50 
M 

52 
66 

55 
50 

60 
64 

Two  five  eras 

Five  and  four  em 

27 

'      39 

42 

47 

51 

M 

67 

59 

68 

67 

En  quadrat 

Thick  space  and  five  em     .    .    . 

ao 

42 

45 

60 

54 

57 

60 

62 

66 

70 

M 

44 

47 

S2 

56 

59 

62 

64 

67 

7% 

Thick  space  and  four  em    .    .    . 

85 

47 

50 

55 

59 

62 

66 

67 

70 

78 

Three  five  ems 

86 

48 

51 

56 

60 

63 

66 

68 

n 

76 

Two  thick  spaces 

40 

52 

55 

60 

1 

64 

67 

70 

72 

75 

80 

five  em  spaces ;  one  used  in  case  of  necessity,  when 
words  must  be  got  in,  the  hair  space  ;  and  the  en  quad- 
rat, which  is  really  a  space.  The  standard  from  which 
they  are  made  is  the  em  quadrat,  of  which  they  are  re- 
spectively the  half,  the  third,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth. 
The  hair  space  varies  from  a  sixth  to  an  eighth,  and  ac- 
cording to  good  usjige  ought  only  to  be  used  in  correct- 
ing a  form  after  it  is  made  up.  Upon  galleys  matter 
should  be  run  over  rather  than  use  it.  The  three,  four 
and  five  em  spaces  can  be  used  to  make  many  com- 
binations, so  that  in  pica  no  line  need  be  longer  than 
another  by  more  than  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth 
part  of  an  inch.  Thin  spaces  are  sometimes  used  to  set 
off  one  letter  from  another,  as  in  titles,  or  to  increase  the 
length  of  a  line.  In  German  composition  they  are  thus 
used  to  denote  emphasis,  as  there  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  Italic  in  printiug-ofiices  in  Germany,  except  the 
use  of  a  heavier  bo<ly.  They  are  also  used^  before  a  j  or 
after  an  f ,  and  occasionally  with  some  Italic  letters  m  a 
stereotypK?  page  where  these  occur  at  the  end  or  begin- 
ning oi  a  line,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kerned  part  from 
l)eing  cut  off  when  the  plate  is  dressed.  Some  Italic  let- 
ters crowd  against  each  other  so  that  they  also  require 
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of  spaces,  from  the  en  quadrat  down.  For  stereotype 
and  electrotype  work  high  spaces  are  generally  requirra. 
They  come  up  to  the  very  shoulder  of  the  letter. 

Spaces  can  be  so  combined  as  to  make  very  minute 
differences.  In  pica  the  differences  may  be  as  small  as 
the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  an  inch,  and  in  non- 
pareil half  that.  The  variation  in  sizes  is  counted  by  the 
sixtieths.  A  five-em  space  is  twelve-sixtieths,  a  four- 
em  space  fifteen-sixtieths,  and  a  thick  space  twenty-six- 
tieths. The  difference  between  three  five-em  spaces  on 
the  one  side  and  a  thick  space  and  a  four-em  space  on  the 
other  is  one-sixtieth  of  any  particular  bodj.  Above  is 
given  a  table  showing  the  number  of  possible  combina- 
tions, sixty  being  an  em.  They  comprise  12, 15.  2^,  24, 
27,  30,  32,  35,  36,  39,  40, 42,  44, 45,  47, 48,  50.  51, 52.  54. 55. 
56,  57,  59, 60,  62,  63, 64, 65,  66, 67,  68, 69,  70,  71, 72,  74,  75, 
76,  78,  79,  80. 

In  narrow  measures  in  bookwork  the  compositor  may 
sometimes  be  compelled  to  space  as  high  as  an  em  quad- 
rat, but  this  can  nearly  always  be  avoided  by  running 
over  the  previous  lines.  In  ordinary  bookwork  two 
thick  spaces  is  the  extreme.  It  is  not  regarded  as  good 
practice  to  have  thin-spaced  lines  next  to  Uiose  wluch 
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are  wide  spaced,  nor  to  have  a  long  succession  of  lines 
widely  si>aced.  If  an  em  quadrat  occurs  in  the  line  after 
a  period,  and  the  line  is  to  be  spaced  out,  this  should  be 
the  last  to  be  enlarged,  and  if  the  line  is  to  be  thin  spaced 
the  em  quadrat  should  be  the  first  diminished.  In  widely 
spaced  lines,  where  colons,  semicolons,  interrogations  or 
exclamations  occur,  the  thin  space  which  precedes  one 
must  not  be  omitted,  nor  should  it  ever  be  enlarged  be- 
yond a  thick  space,  even  if  there  is  an  em  and  a  half 
between  the  words.  In  overrunning  matter  where  cuts 
are  inserted  words  are  sometimes  tiain  spaced  between 
the  letters.  This,  however,  should  be  done  only  in  ex- 
treme cases.  It  is  better  to  have  the  spacing  extremely 
wide  than  to  resort  to  this.  Job  compositors  frequently 
thin  space  between  letters,  often  to  the  advantage  of  the 
line ;  when  this  spacing  is  no  more  than  the  tenth  of  a 
letter  in  thickness  it  is  unperceptible.  Some  iob  letters 
should  be  set  off  from  others  where  awkward  combina- 
tions occiu*,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  a  page  if 
this  could  occasionally  be  done  in  Roman.  It  has  been 
sugjjested  that  the  necessity  of  wide  spacing  could  be 
avoided  and  that  perfect  uniformity  in  the  distance  be- 
tween words  could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  thicker  let- 
ters when  required,  or  the  introduction  of  minute  spaces 
between  letters.  The  difference  between  an  alphabet 
which  measures  thirteen  ems  and  one  which  measures 
thirteen  and  a  half  ems  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye.  If 
the  matrix  is  a  little  wider  so  as  to  give  a  little  more  side- 
bearing,  such  a  change  could  be  effected.  Very  few  lines, 
however,  have  as  few  as  twenty-six  letters.  An  average 
line  in  a  newspaper  will  exceed  fifty  letters,  and  in  a  book 
seventy.  If  the  most  used  letters  are  made  10  per  cent, 
wider  the  gain  in  a  line  would  be  about  four  letters  in 
the  former  class  of  work  and  six  in  the  latter.  Such  let- 
ters should  be  those  having  little  shoulder. 

Spain. — There  is  little  definite  record  of  the  early 
history  of  printing  in  Spain  beyond  the  fact  that  the  art 
was  introduced  into  Valencia,  Saragossa,  Barcelona  and 
a  few  other  towns  about  the  year  1574,  and  struggled  on 
with  varying  success  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  an  eminent  exponent  appeared — Don  Joaquin 
Ibarra — who  is  reputed  to  have  shown  so  much  taste 
and  skill  in  his  productions  that  they  surpassed  in  ap- 
pearance those  of  other  countries  at  that  time,  and  are 
still  admired  as  artistic  specimens  of  printing.  An  ap- 
prentice of  his,  Jujm  Jose  SigQenza  y  Vem,  compiled 
and  published  the  first  Spanish  treatise  on  typography, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  very  complete,  and  contjiined 
not  only  all  the  information  then  obtainable,  but  also 
specimens  of  the  different  faces  of  type  then  extant,  with 
their  names,  &c.  It  is  very  ditlicult  now  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  work.  It  was  not  until  about  1845  that  type- 
founding^and  lithography  were  introduced  into  Madrid 
by  Carl  Kosch  and  Karl  Kraus,  respectively — Germans, 
who  were  induced  to  go  there  by  a  noted  printer  of  that 
day,  Don  Manuel  Rivadeneyra,  who  published  the  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Autores  Espaiioles,  an  important  undertaking, 
upon  which  stereotype  plates  were  used  for  the  first  time 
in  that  country,  liivaiieneym  was  a  very  progressive 
man,  and  engaged  the  best  workmen  wherever  he  could 
find  them ;  thus  his  chief  pressman  was  f r#m  France, 
and  his  machinist  and  sterootyper  were  English.  lie 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  German  power-presses, 
bringing  also  the  best  workmen  to  run  them.  He  intro- 
duced several  novelties  in  the  casting  of  his  fonts,  mak- 
ing logotypes  for  the  most  used  combinations,  such  as 
an,  as,  on,  os,  &c.  These  were  not  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily, however,  and  were  soon  discarded.  Several 
works  on  Spanish  typogniphy  have  been  issued  since 
Ibarra's,  but  none  of  much  value.  The  best  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  by  Don  Jose  Giraldez,  published  in  Madrid 
in  1884.  There  is  also  a  fairly  good  manual  for  press- 
men, by  L.  Monet,  though  many  of  his  ideas  are  some- 
what antiquated  and  apply  to  presses  of  French,  Ger- 
man or  English  make,  which  are  almost  the  only  kind 
used  in  Spain,  and  the  book  itself  is  about  as  discred- 


itable a  specimen  of  workmanship  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. The  condition  of  the  ofiSces  generally  seems  to 
be  half  a  century  behind  the  age,  and  many  practices 
are  in  vogue  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  these  is  keeping  job  fonts  set  up  in  trays 
instead  of  cases.  The  general  complaint  is  that  printing 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Spain  at  present,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe.  Local  competition  and 
amateurism  have  nearly  ruined  what  little  remains  of  the 
business  in  the  general  decline  of  the  country.  Outside 
competition,  too,  has  had  its  effect.  It  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  there  are  more  Spanish  works 
printed  in  France  than  in  Spain  itself,  owing  probably 
to  the  extensive  commercial  relations  of  the  former  with 
Spanish  America.  It  is  said  that  there  are  more  books 
printed  in  either  the  United  States,  England  or  Austria 
for  the  South  American  market  than  in  Spain.  This 
fact  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  trade  in  that 
country,  the  sale  of  home  publications  being  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  their  own  people,  at  present  a  generaUy 
poor  and  non-literary  class  at  the  best. 

There  are  many  Spanish  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  More  are  issued  in  New  York  than  elBewhere, 
one  being  daily,  five  weeklj[  and  eighteen  at  longer  in- 
tervals. Eleven  are  issued  in  New  Mexico,  fourteen  in 
Texas,  five  in  California,  two  each  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Arizona  and  Colorado,  and  one  each  in  Florida  and  Ohio. 
There  are  sixty-four  in  all.  Some  seven  hundred  are 
printed  in  Spain. 

Spalla  (Ital.). — The  shoulder  of  type. 

Spanish  America. — The  whole  of  the  country 
south  of  the  United  States  on  this  continent,  and  all  of 
South  America,  except  Brazil,  is  populated  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Spaniards,  and  in  these  countries  Spanish 
is  spoken.  The  city  of  Mexico  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  city  in  America  to  possess  a  printing-press, 
which  was  tjiken  there  in  1540,  within  a  century  after 
Gutenberg's  great  invention.  In  1584  the  Jesuits  found- 
ed the  first  printing-oflice  in  South  America,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  San  Pablo  m  Lima,  Peru.  In  1600  the  art  had 
reached  San  Domingo ;  in  1750  the  first  printing-oflBce 
was  established  in  Paraguay,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1780.  Guatemala  has  1,500,*000  inhabitants  and  has  20 
tjrpe  printing,  3  lithographic  and  20  newspaper  estab- 
lishments. Guatemala,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  hiis  8  book  printing,  3  lithographic  and  16  news- 
paper oflices.  Printing  is  also  carried  on  in  Antigua, 
Chiquimula  de  la  Sierra,  Coban,  Huetemango,  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  Quezalenango  and  Totonticai)an.  British  Hon- 
duras has  one  newspaper  establishment  in  its  capita, 
Belize.  In  republicjm  Honduras,  with  a  population  of 
600,000,  there  are  12  printing  estjiblishments  and  9  news- 
papers, which  are  distributed  over  the  cities  of  Terguci- 
galpa,  C'Omayagua,  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  and  Trujillo. 
Lithography  is  not  represented  in  tliis  stiite.  San  Salva- 
dor, with  a  population  of  750.000,  has  40  printing-ofllces 
and  88  newspapers,  but  no  lithographic  establishment. 
The  capital,  San  Salvador,  alone  has  25  printing-ofllces 
and  20  newspapers,  while  the  following  cities  have  one 
or  two  each :  Aliquizaya,  Chimamenga,  San  Miguel,  San 
Vicente,  Santa  Ana,  S'onsonate  and  Suchitoto.  Nicara- 
gua has  a  very  extended  coast  east  and  west,  and  with  a 
population  of  300,000  has  25  book  oflices  and  50  news- 
papers, but  no  lithographic  oflice.  These  esUiblishments 
ace  mostly  in  Managua,  the  capital,  and  Ix'on,  the  former 
capital.  Costa  Rica,  with  200,000  inhabitants,  has  15 
book  offices,  2  lithographic  establishments  and  17  news- 
papers, distributed  among  the  cities  of  Alajuela,  Cartago 
and  San  Jose. 

Colombia  has  a  population  of  4,000,000.  It  has  110 
book  offices,  12  lithographic  offices  and  130  newspapers. 
The  capital,  Santa  Fe  de  Bo^^ota,  with  125,000  inhabit- 
ants, has  21  book  offices,  10  lithographers  and  36  news- 
papers. The  second  city  in  importance  is  Santa  Marta, 
with  16  book  oflices  and  10  newspapers.    Other  printing 
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is  done  in  Bucaramanga,  Barbacoas,  Cartagena,  Medel- 
lin,  Moupoz,  Pamplona,  Panama,  Pasto,  Palmira,  Popa^ 
van  and  San  Jose  de  Cucuta.  The  Argentine  Republic 
has  a  population  of  about  8,000,000  and  contains  160  book 
offices,  ^  lithographic  offices  and  260  newspapers. 

It  might  seem  somewhat  strange  that  the  press  had 
not  been  utilized  by  such  a  progressive  people  as  the 
Chilians,  as  it  was  not  until  1800  or  1801  that  a  small 
office  was  removed  from  Lima  to  Santiago,  and  even  this 
had  to  be  conducted  clandestinely.  The  strangeness, 
however,  disappears  when  the  restrictions  upon  printing 
in  its  early  days  are  considered,  for  in  1560  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  established  the  Inquisition  there,  the  chief  object 
01  which  was  to  eradicate  books  circulated  by  heretics 
and  convicts,  as  all  non-Catholics  were  called  in  those 
times :  and  in  1647  Philip  IV.  decreed  that  in  America 
"  no  license  shall  be  granted  to  print  books  of  any  kind 
or  quality  soever,  without  first  being  submitted  to  the 
censors."  Among  the  earliest  printers  in  Chili  were  three 
men  from  Boston,  Samuel  B.  Johnson,  William  H.  Bur- 
bridge  and  Simon  Oarrison,  who  were  induced  to  go 
there  early  in  1812  for  the  consideration  of  $1,000  a  year. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  verv  stormy  time  between  the 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  to  which  that  coun- 
try, like  all  Spanish  American  communities,  has  been 
subject,  and  one,  Burbridge,  died  from  wounds  received 
in  a  riot  which  took  place  on  July  4, 1812,  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  United  States  consul  in  honor  of  the  day. 

With  a  population  in  1890  of  2,000,000  Chili  had  176 
printing-offices,  of  which  30  were  in  Santiago  and  16  in 
Valparaiso,  from  which  452  books  and  pamphlets,  con- 
tainmg  38,520  pages,  were  issued  during  that  year. 
There  were  also  31  reviews,  39  daily  papers  ana  166 
other  periodicals  printed.  These  figures  are  considered 
only  approximate,  as  it  is  supposed  many  offices  did  not 
report.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  or  three  well 
equipped  offices  which  turn  out  fairly  good  work,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1893  a  monthly  paper  called  the  Re  vista 
Tipografica  was  begun  at  Santiago,  but  has  not  appeared 
regularly.  The  numbers  issued  so  far  have  contained 
able  articles  relating  to  the  art  in  that  country,  and  are 
credititble  in  appearance. 

Spanish  Liangaage. — The  Spanish  or  Castilian  lan- 
guage is,  next  to  the  English,  spoken  by  the  largest 
number  of  people  in  the  New  World,  being  the  national 
tongue  of  all  the  independent  republics  south  of  the 
United  States,  except  Brazil,  besides  several  of  the  most 
important  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  For  this  reason, 
and  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  intercourse 
with  those  countries  and  the  multiplication  of  printed 
works  in  Spanish  issued  in  this  country,  it  is  important 
for  American  printers  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  that 
language.  Being  to  a  large  extent  directly  dfescended 
from  the  I^atin,  with  a  comparatively  small  admixture 
of  other  languages,  Spanish  orthography  has  preserved 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  phonetic  character  of  the 
mother  tongue — ^a  character  which  has  been  fostered  and 
improved  from  time  to  time  by  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary letters  and  the  simplification  of  the  spelling 
and  accentuation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  its  orthog- 
raphy is  perhaps  more  distinctively  phonetic  than  that 
of  any  other  Europeim  idiom.  While  these  reforms  have 
been  agitated  by  progressive  men  in  both  Spain  and 
America  for  a  great  many  years,  their  adoption  by  the 
Spanish  Academy,  the  national  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters, was  comparatively  slow,  and  some  of  the  American 
peoples,  notably  Chili,  not  being  tnimmeled  by  any  such 
slow-moving  bodies,  have  surpassed  the  mother  country 
in  innovations  in  spelling.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
Academy  seems  to  have  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  for, 
according  to  one  writer,  "reforms  have  succeeded  one 
another  with  a  rapidity  verging  on  monomania,  since  in 
the  space  of  some  twenty  years  it  has  promulgated  three 
different  systems  based  on  diametrically  opposite  rules. 
Its  eagerness  for  innovations  would  indicate  that  it  does 
not  properly  consider  its  work,  and  it  treats  the  language 
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as  though  it  were  a  dress  that  could  be  changed  to  suit 
the  fashion  or  caprice."  The  last  edition  of  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Spamsh  Academy  is,  indeed,  coDsidercd  by 
many  to  have  taken  a  decided  backward  step  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  system  of  accentuation,  theoreticadly  in- 
tendea  to  simplify,  but  actually  having  quite  the  opposite 
effect  by  increasmg  the  use  of  accented  letters  to  an  ab- 
surd extent.  This  system,  while  generally  accepted  in 
Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  America,  has  encountered 
much  opposition,  and  the  work  of  the  Academy  has  been 
so  severely  criticised  as  almost  to  nullify  its  influence  as 
the  authoritative  body  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional language.  To  show  the  difference  between  the 
practice  prior  to  1884  and  the  plan  adopted  in  that  year 
by  the  Academy  a  short  paragraph  is  given  in  each : 

Orthography  prior  to  1884 :  La  adopcion  hoy  dia,  con 
6  sin  razon,  de  algim  nuevo  sistema  de  acentuacion  no 
solo  causaria  mucho  desgusto  k  los  cajistas,  porcine  cam- 
biaria  el  6rden  comun  que  solia  segiurse  intes,  smo  tam- 
bien  haria  mas  diflcil  ti  escribir  dTos  demas. 

Accentuation  of  the  last  dictionary :  La  adopcion  hoj 
dia,  con  6  sin  razon,  de  algiin  nuevo  sistema  de  acentua- 
ci6n  no  s61o  causaria  mucho  desgusto  k  los  cajistas, 

£orque  cambiaria  el  orden  comun  que  solia  seguirse 
Qtes,  sino  tambien  haria  mds  dificil  el  escribir  a  los 
dem^. 

The  above  is,  of  course,  somewhat  exaggerated,  so  as 
to  show  as  many  of  the  accented  words  as  possible ;  but 
it  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  great  increase  of  marked 
letters,  merely  from  reversing  the  previous  rule,  for  the 
sake  of  **  simplicity." 

The  object  of  the  extreme  reformers  has  been  to  have 
only  "  one  letter  for  each  sound,  and  one  sound  for  each 
letter."  They  would  discard  all  silent  letters  such  as  h 
and  u  following  g  or  q,  omit  c  and  k  entirely,  substitu^ 
ing  q  for  the  hara  sound  and  z  for  the  soft  sound  of  c. 
and  j  for  the  hard  sound  of  g ;  i  is  used  for  y  yowel,  and 
all  accents  not  actually  necessary  are  omittM.  A  piece 
of  composition  accormng  to  this  system  would  appear 
as  follows : 

"  I  enos  aqi  jirando  en  tomo  de  un  zirqulo  bizioso: 
el  publiqo  no  azepta  la  reforma  porqe  la  Aqademia  no 
la  a  sanzionado  ;  i  la  Aqademia  no  la  sanziona,  porqe  el 
uso  publiqo  no  la  a  azeptado  todabia." 

This  was  too  radical  for  even  the  American  countries, 
and  a  compromise  plan  has  been  used  somewhat  in  sev- 
eral of  the  republics,  being  sanctioned  and  employed  by 
the  University  of  Chili.  This  plan  retains  the  h  and  u 
silent  and  c.  The  foregoing  paragraph  will  then  he 
spelled  as  below : 

*'  I  henos  aqui  jirando  en  tomo  de  un  circulo  vicioso'. 
el  publico  no  acepta  la  reforma  poraue  la  Academia  no 
la  ha  sancionado,  i  la  Academia  no  la  sanciona,  porque 
el  uso  publico  no  la  ha  aceptado  todavia." 

The  translation  would  be :  "And  here  we  are  turning 
around  in  a  vicious  circle :  the  public  does  not  accept 
the  reform  because  the  Academy  does  not  sanction  it; 
and  the  Academy  does  not  sanction  it  because  public  use 
has  not  yet  accepted  it." 

This  system  varies  only  slightly  in  spelling  from  the 
former  standard,  and  is  very  free  from  accents,  makine 
it  the  most  in  keeping  with  common-sense  rules,  and 
simpler  both  for  compositors  and  writers. 

The  literature  of  Spain  begins  with  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  earlier  dialects  became  extinct,  and  that 
of  Castile,  which  was  the  oldest  and  naost  powerful  prov- 
ince in  the  kingdom,  became  the  national  tongue.  The 
oldest  existing  document  in  this  language  is  one  written 
by  Alfonso  111.  in  the  year  1155.  Poetry  was  the  first 
form  in  which  the  people  wrote  down  their  thoughts, 
and  the  poem  of  **The  Cid,"  composed  about  the  year 
1200,  is  the  first  and  most  important  work  of  this  kind, 
and  for  centuries  it  has  held  its  own  as  unsurpassed  in 
originality  and  beauty.  For  a  lon^  time  the  taste  of  the 
people  was  fixed  on  poetry,  principally  in  the  form  of 


pRnrrmo  and  bookmakino. 


•  Mtd  folk-songs.  Prose  writing  began  about  IBSO, 
maisted  chiefly  io  romantic  Btnries  rehearaing  the 
trtul  explolta  of  the  knights-errBiit ;  among  these 
orr  of  Xmadis  de  Qaula  waa  the  moet  popular. 
tyle  of  this  book  wns  copied  to  aucb  ao  extent 
host  of  weak  and  puerile  imitatora  that  Miguel 


17,  aad  is  at  the  same  time  a  model  of  Bpi^ish 
Dramatic  works  were  much  more  briUiaot  and 
wcame  extremely  popular,  many  anonymoua  works 
ring  about  the  end  of  the  flttecuth  century.  For  a 
tiowever,  dramatic  repreeentationa  were  rarbidden 
!  Inquisition,  only  strictly  religious  plays  or  mys- 
being  allowed ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
Eteenth  century  ttiat  the  theatre  was  revived,  and, 
ingltspopulanty  among  the  people,  produced  some 

moat  prolific  writers  who  have  ever  lived.  Such 
W  fertility  and  originality  of  Lope  de  Vega  that  be 
I  to  have  conceived  and  written  one  hundred  dlf- 

plays  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  his  works,  which 
erover  twothouaand,  embrace  every  branch  of  the 
1.  His  rival.  Calderon,  was  fully  his  equal  in  the 
er  and  value  of  liis  writings.  It  has  been  only  in 
iratively  recent  years  that  history  has  received 

attention  in  Spain,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  ten- 

of  her  writers  Ui  turn  from  the  misery  of  their 
it  BUiTOundin^  to  contemplate  the  post  grcatoeas 
ta  country.  Among  modem  writers  Martinez  de 
n,  Escoeura,  SeraQn  Calderon,  Qertrude  de  Ave- 
B  and  Castelar  are  among  the  beat  known.  Amer- 
i  produced  few  poets  or  proae  writers  of  more  than 
!uiie.    George  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Litcr- 

which  is  admitted  even  by  Spanish  authorities  to 
oost  thorough  and  trustworthy  book,  is  the  best 
on  the  subject.  On  Mr.  Ticknor's  death  his  library 
iniBb  books,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
I  In  that  language  in  existence,  was  bequeathed  to 
ty  of  Boston,  and  is  accessible  to  the  public  in  Its 
f- 

inisli  fi.— A  capital  or  lower  case  n  with  a  curly 
■^  tbus  :  il.  The  accent  is  called  tilde. 
uiali  Printing.— The  Spanish  alphabet  con- 
tweotv-nine  letters,  wliich  are  the  same  as  in  £ng- 
xceptmg  that  w  is  not  used,  and  four  new  charac- 
cb,  II,  B  and  rr — are  added.  The  characters  in  a 
•f  100,000  letters  are  divided  in  the  following  pro- 
•a:  For  pica  (about  SSO  pounds),  a  6,100,  bl.OOO, 
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}0,d  8,300,  e  8,000,  fgh  l,000each,  i  6.000, 1  GOO, 
1 8,000.  m  3,000.  n  4.500,  15  220,  o  5,000,  p  1,800, 
«,  r  6,000,  B  8,000,  t  4,500.  u  5.500,  v  1,000,  w  50, 
,  T  WO,  z  300,  a  450.  e  0  u  400  each,  t  800,  fl  200, 
iIfflfflte<eD'*tg50  each, . ,  3,000, ;  600, :  600, 


I  T  800,  —  900,  other  dashes  and  braces  50  each ;  A  MO, 
B  350,  C  800.  D  E  500,  P  a  200,  H  100, 1  900,  J  100,  E 
50,  L  250,  M  N  300,  S  80,  O  300.  P  Q  300,  B  S  T  350,  U 
400.  V  800,  W  50,  X  3(H),  Y  250,  Z  IBO ;  1  300,  2  360,  8 
toQSOO,  0400;  AEIOUSO  each.  Small  capitals  one- 
fourth  leas  than  capitals.  Only  three  reference  marks 
ore  used  (*  \  ^),  and  if  more  t^an  that  number  of  notes 
occur  on  a  page  the  sign  is  repeated  (*  *,  &c.). 

The  case  generally  used  in  Spain  is  the  large  ringle 
one,  somewhat  after  the  French  or  Gennaq  pattern. 
Nearly  every  olTlce  has  its  own  plan  of  laying  the  type, 
but  the  one  here  shown  is  the  moet  common. 

There  being  no  room  for  small  capitals  In  this  case, 
they  must  be  placed  in  a  separate  one  like  Italic.  It  will 
be  obaerred,  too,  that  dawea  (except  em  daahea)  and 
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biBcea  are  not  kept  in  the  case.  These  are  treated  as 
mathematical  signs  and  kept  separately.  In  Spanish- 
America,  where  a  great  deal  of  the  printing  material  Is 
imported  from  the  United  Stetes  or  Qreat  Britain,  the 
double  case  is  mostly  used ;  but  as  elsewhere  the  lav  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  A  Boston  manufacturer  supplies 
cases  for  the  Spanish- American  market  with  a  slight 
modification  of  the  usual  plan,  the  lay  of  which  is  above 
shown,  and  will  commend  Itself  to  printers  having  much 
Spanish  composition  hb  being  extremely  compact  and 
convenient. 

The  ^pe  bodies  in  Spain  correspond  to  the  Didot 
standard,  their  names  ana  sizes  being  as  follows : 


ipveU   . 
GallanU  '.    . 


FUoaofte  or  Kntrcilui 
Cloero  Chica  or  Lw 

taraCUca      .    . 
Clutro  or  Leotura 


Ataoaalo  or  San  An- 


(Irau^nun .    .    . 
DoblB  Canon  Cliii» 


In  composition  the  practice  1b  to  use  thick  spaces  be- 
tween all  words,  even  after  a  full  point.  The  points  are 
placed  close  to  the  letteia,  and  if  any  spaces  are  to  be 
put  in  to  justify  the  line  they  are  first  put  between  the 
points  and  the  letters  next  \a  them,  commas  included. 


in  verynarrowmeasures;  and  the  number  of  divisions  tn 
conBecutive  lines  is  usually  limited  to  three.  Division 
on  the  vowels  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  spacing  would 
be  loo  wide  or  too  close,  and  for  this  reason  some  of  Ibe 
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best  Spanish  printers  have  permitted  such  divisions  as 
ma-es-tro,  en-ten-di-mi-en-to,  which  occur  in  some  works 
by  Ibarra,  who  carried  uniformity  of  spacing  to  such  an 
extreme  that  he  had  letters  cast  with  a  line  over  them  to 
indicate  that  another  letter  had  been  suppressed.  The 
letters  11  and  rr  must  not  be  separated,  as  they  are  con- 
sidered as  one  letter  only ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
rule  always  to  have  the  portion  carried  over  begin  with 
a  consonant.  Punctuation  at  the  ends  of  lines  in  titles 
and  in  display  lines  and  headings  is  generally  proscribed. 
The  rules  are  generally  the  same  as  in  English,  excepting 
that  all  questions  and  exclamations  require  the  respec- 
tive points  to  be  inverted  at  the  beginning  and  upright 
at  the  end  of  such  phrases,  e.  g. ,  ^  Como  estA  Ud.  ?  (how 
are  you  ?),  i  Valgame  Dios  I  (bless  me !)  Some  offices, 
however,  omit  the  inverted  point  at  the  beginning. 
Occasionally,  in  comedies  and  in  poetry,  sentences  are 
found  beginning  with  an  interrogation  and  ending  with 
an  exclamation,  and  vice  versa,  the  object  being  to  in- 
dicate some  peculiar  inflection  of  tlie  phrase.  For  quo- 
tation-marks comillas  («)  are  generally  used,  but  mostly 
to  indicate  extracts  or  short  quotations  of  the  words  of 
others ;  they  are  usually  repeated  at  the  beginning  of 
every  line  as  far  as  the  extract  goes.  They  are  also 
often  used  in  tabular  work  in  place  of  ciphers  or  blank 
spaces.  For  dialogues  cjuotation-marks  are  not  em- 
ployed, but  an  em  dash  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  paragraph.  In  conversational  matter  the  puntos 
suspensivos  (. . .)  are  much  used,  indicating  an  interrup- 
tion in  what  is  being  said ;  in  such  cases  in  English  an 
em  dash  would  be  employed.  The  apostrophe  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  Castilian ;  it  may  be  substituted  for  the 
comillas  at  the  close  of  a  quotation,  however,  in  fonts 
which  do  not  have  the  latter 

Capitals  are  much  less  used  tlian  in  English,  and  ad- 
jectives derived  from  countries,  such  as  ingles,  English, 
trances,  French,  are  always  kept  down.  Even  in  adver- 
tising matter  they  are  only  sparingly  employed  ;  and  it 
is  a  common  practice  in  poetry  to  begin  the  lines  with  a 
small  letter  in  all  ciises  where  grammatical  rulas  do  not 
require  a  capital.    Both  styles  are  equally  proper. 

In  setting  poetry  considerable  variety  is  shown  in  the 
method  of  indenting,  but  that  generally  followed  is  to 
have  the  first  line  of  a  stanza  indented  one  em  more  than 
the  rest,  as  here  shown  : 

Aquf  de  Ciplon  la  vencedora 
coIoniafu6:  por  tierra  derrihado 
yaoe  el  temido  honor  de  la  espantosa 
muralla,  y  lastiraosa 
reliquia  es  solamente 
de  su  invenoible  ^nte. 

When  the  lines  of  a  piece  alternate  regularly  in  differ- 
ent measures  the  shortxir  lines  are  indented  more  than 
the  longer,  as  follows  : 

Son  de  las  des^rraeiados 
las  esperanzas, 
burbujitas  que  el  viento 
forma  en  el  aj^ia ; 
brillan,  y  en  breve, 
por  el  aire  deshechas, 
aire  se  vuelven. 

Note  references  are  usually  indicated  by  a  figure  of 
tlie  text  in  parentheses.  Small  capitals  and  Italics  are 
used  about  as  in  English. 

The  acute  accent  is  the  only  one  used  in  Spanish,  for 
although  a  occurs  after  g  and  q  in  some  words,  to  show 
that  the  letter  is  sounded,  it  is  not  properly  an  accent. 
So  also  of  ft.  which  is  a  distinct  letter,  from  which  the 
tilde  csmnot  be  omitted.  There  is  at  present  great  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  employinent  of  marked  letters,  and 
each  person  follows  the  plan  which  to  him  seems  best 
— which  is  often  none  at  all — so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  the  most  correct.  Speaking  of  this 
matter  and  punctuation,  Giraldez  says  in  his  Tratado 
de  la  Tipografia  that  "every  author  and  every  printer 
follows  a  special  system ;  no  one  is  governed  by  the 
practice  of  others,  and  not  only  punctuation  but  also 
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accentuation  varies  so  much  that  even  the  Academy, 
which  ought  to  be  an  authority,  obeyed  and  respected 
by  all,  is  followed  by  very  few. '  The  use  of  the  accents 
over  capital  letters  is  rarely  insisted  upon,  and  indeed  in 
solid  matter  they  are  generally  impracticable  from  the 
liability  to  be  broken  off  by  the  line  above. 

Spasiare  (Ital.). — To  space  out. 

Spaziatura  (Ital.). — The  various  spaces. 

Specimen  Book. — A  book  showing  the  produc- 
tions of  a  type-foundry.  Moxon  issued  one  of  his  foun- 
dry in  1665,  and  Oxford  University  one  in  1693.  These 
were  both  imperfect.  Caslon  showed  in  1734  the  entire 
contents  of  his  foundry,  and  since  that  time  all  English 
founders  have  from  time  to  time  issued  books.  In  Amer- 
ica the  earliest  was  by  Binny  &  Ronaldson,  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  Bruce.  Very  magnificent  specimen  books  have 
been  published  of  late  years,  and  the  expense  of  printing 
them  has  been  very  great. 

Specimen  Page. — In  order  to  decide  the  shape, 
size  and  style  of  a  new  work  it  is  usual  to  submit  a  sam- 
ple page ;  a  sheet  from  a  type-founder. 

Spindle. — The  screw  employed  to  give  an  impres- 
sion in  wooden  hand-presses  as  uaed  before  the  Stanhope 
Sress.  Its  total  length  was  twenty-one  inches,  and  the 
epression  made  by  it  in  completely  turning  around  was 
two  inches  and  a  half,  but  in  practice  only  a  quarter  rev- 
olution was  made,  or  only  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 
The  nut  in  which  it  worke<l  was  in  the  head,  the  strong 
transverse  piece  of  timber  just  above  it. 

Spirit. — The  evil  genius  of  a  chapel. 

Spit. — The  bar  of  iron  in  a  wooden  hand-press  which 
extended  from  one  side  to  the  other  under  the  bed,  and 
which  being  revolved  by  a  winch  or  rounce  wound  or 
unwound  upon  a  barrel  a  strap,  this  strap  pulling  the 
bed  under  the  platen  or  bringing  it  back. 

Splendider  Satz  (Ger.). — Widely  spaced  or  leaded 
matter. 

Split  Fractions. — Fractions  so  made  that  the  bar 
or  dividing  line  is  upon  the  denominator,  this  line  joining 
a  similar  line  upon  other  figures,  while  over  each  or  all  or 
them  is  the  numerator,  of  one  or  more  figures,  which  is 
justified  in  the  centre  over  them.    See  Fractions. 

Spoilage. — Applied  to  the  sheets  spoiled  in  print- 
ing, sometimes  called  waste. 

Sponenti  (Ital.). — Superior  letters. 

Sponge. — A  sponge  is  an  almost  indispensable  neces- 
sity in  the  composing-room,  where  it  is  used  for  wetting 
type.  It  does  not  require  to  be  veiy  costly,  and  it  is 
generally  inexpedient  to  get  those  of  the  largest  size. 
Sponges  grow  in  the  sea,  attached  to  rocks,  stones  and 
other  objects  at  great  depths.  They  are  brought  up  by 
divers  or  dredged  by  a  net,  but  occasionally  they  are 
harpooned.  When  brought  to  the  surface  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air  or  buried  in  dry  sand  until  decomposi- 
tion sets  in ;  then  are  exposed  in  wire  cages  to  the  action 
of  the  tide,  and  are  beaten  or  otherwise  handled  until  the 
soft  tissues  are  removed,  after  which  they  are  washed 
again  thoroughly  and  hung  up  to  dry,  and  finally  pressed 
into  bales  for  market.  Some  are  afterwards  bleached. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  sponges  of  commerce  are 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  seacoast;  the  finest 
from  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  coasts  and  various  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Bath  sponges  are  found  abundan^ 
ly  on  the  shores  of  the  Bahamas,  Florida  and  Australia, 
and  in  the  North  Pacific,  Soutli  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans. 

Spottisvoode  Press. — In  England,  an  old  platen 
printing-machine  invented  by  Andrew  Spottiswoode. 

Spring  Back. — In  bookbinding,  a  book  which  when 
open  enables  one  to  look  through  the  back  is  said  to  have 
a  spring  back ;  the  opposite  to  tight  back. 

Spring  of  a  Form. — A  form  of  type  or  plates  is 
liable  to  spring  or  rise  up  if  not  properly  locked  up. 
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The  remedy  is  to  unlock  it  and  plane  it  down,  then  re- 
locking  with  much  care.  It  is  often  caused  by  unequal 
furniture. 

Spring  Points. — A  special  kind  of  press  points 
which  assist  in  throwing  the  sheet  off  the  spur  of  the 
point  as  printed. 

Sprinkled  Sdges. — These  are  mostly  used  with 
sheep  bindings,  school-books,  i&c.,  preventing  the  edges 
from  looking  worn  or  soiled. 

Spur. — The  short  pin  at  the  end  of  the  point  which 
pricks  the  hole  in  the  sheet  for  registering  purposes. 

Sporrell,  Williani,  a  learned  Welsh  printer,  was 
bom  at  Carmarthen  on  July  80, 1818.  He  was  appren- 
ticed in  1880  to  J.  P.  Davies  of  that  town,  with  whom 
he  remained  five  years,  then  going  to  London,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  compositors  upon  the  original  edition  of 
Pickwick.  In  1839  he  returned  to  Carmarthen,  where 
he  started  on  his  own  account  the  next  year.  He  mani- 
fested a  great  interest  in  all  public  matters,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  in  relation  to  education.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Welsh-Enfflish  Dictionary,  an  English- Welsh 
Dictionary,  in  which  the  words  were  respeUed  so  that 
Welsh  readers  could  undcrstjind  the  pronunciation  of 
English,  a  Welsh  Grammar  and  several  other  books. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  any  improvement  in  typog- 
raphy, and  when  the  point  system  was  first  made  known 
he  commissioned  the  Caslons  to  cast  a  scries  for  him  on 
that  theory.  This  was  the  first  order  of  the  kind  ever 
received  by  a  British  type-foundry.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  publishing  a  Dictionary  of  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage by  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  of  which  the  first 
part,  a  super-royal  octavo  of  420  pages,  carried  the  vo- 
cabulary from  A  to  Awys.  Mr.  Spurrell  died  on  April 
22, 1889. 

Stone  Type. — Franz  Jurschina,  a  sculptor  of  Vi- 
enna, has  invented  a  method  of  producing  large  typ^  by 
casting  an  artificial  stone  into  proper  matrices.  When 
dry  they  can  be  \ised  at  once. 

Squabbled. — Composed  type  which  bv  some  acci- 
dent has  been  turned  around  and  mingled  with  other 
type  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  lifted  or 
printed.  It  differs  from  pied  type  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
on  its  feet,  not  having  been  prostrated. 

Square. — This  word,  when  applied  to  the  size  of  a 
book,  indicates  that  its  shape  differs  from  an  ordinary 
book  of  the  same  size  in  being  about  as  broad  as  it  is 
high.    Both  the  leaf  and  the  type  page  are  wide. 

Square  TSrelTes. — Twelvemos  laid  down  in  impo- 
sition the  short  or  square  way,  in  contradistinction  to 
long  twelves. 

Squares. — The  portions  of  the  boards  which  project 
beyond  the  edges  after  the  book  is  cut. 

Squashed. — In  England  a  term  for  squabbled  type ; 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

'Stab. — A  term  applied  in  England  to  establishment 
hand»— that  is,  workmen  paid  by  the  week  and  not  by 
piece-work.  They  are  known  as  weekly  hands  or  office 
hands  in  America,  and  the  establishment  here  is  called 
the  office. 

Stabbing. — 1.  To  pierce  the  boards  with  a  bodkin 
for  the  slips  to  pass  through,  more  generally  known  in 
England  as  holing.  2.  The  operation  of  piercing  pam- 
phlets for  the  purpose  of  stitching. 

Stabbing-Machine. — A  machine  used  for  making 
the  holes  through  the  backs  of  pamphlets. 

Stacks. — Paper  or  printed  work  arranged  in  piles. 

Stafford  Press. — A  small  iron  hand-press,  suitable 
for  working  jobs,  and  in  which  the  platen  and  tympans 
were  attached  to  each  other  and  were  turned  down  upon 
the  bed. 

Stage. — A  wooden  platform  a  few  inches  high  on 
which  stacks  of  paper  or  printed  work  are  built. 


Staining. — Coloring  the  edges,  fly-leaves  and  backs 
of  books,  either  in  solid  shade  or  marbling.  Staining 
paper  is  a  euphemism  for  printing,  used  as  a  toast  at 
festivals  of  master  printers  in  the  olden  time. 

Stamp. — A  mark  or  impression  made  by  pressure, 
and  also  the  instrument  with  which  such  pressure  is 
made.  Governments  make  great  use  of  stamps  as  evi- 
dence of  the  payment  of  a  tax.  Newspapers  were 
stamped  in  England  in  1712,  and  the  practice  continued 
until  1870.  It  lessened  the  circulation  of  these  papers 
very  much.  In  America  it  was  a  stamp  act  which  caused 
the  first  resistance  to  Great  Britain,  resulting  finally  in 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  that  coun- 
try and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  government. 

Stampa  in  Oro  (Ital.).— To  print  in  gold. 

Stampato  (Ital.). — Printed. 

Stampatore  (Ital.). — He  who  exercises  the  art  of 
printing. 

Stamperia  (Ital.). — The  art  of  printing  or  the  place 
where  it  is  carried  on. 

Stand. — The  frame  on  which  cases  are  placed.  A 
single  stand  is  one  at  which  only  one  compositor  can 
work,  while  a  double  stand  affords  space  for  two  sets  of 
cases  and  two  compositors.  Stands  are  usually  made 
of  wood,  but  improved  iron  sttinds  are  used  in  some  mod- 
em offices.  Stands  are  generally  three  feet  seven  inches 
high  at  the  side  next  the  compositor ;  the  inclined  part, 
on  which  the  lower  case  rests,  being  six  inches  higher  at 
the  back  than  at  the  front.  If  the  slant  is  greater  than 
this  the  types  will  fall  from  the  upper  boxes  into  those 
below  them  when  the  case  is  full ;  and  if  it  is  lower  the 
compositor  will  have  farther  to  reach,  besides  not  being 
able  to  take  hold  of  the  types  so  readily  when  the  boxes 
are  nearly  empty.  The  upper  case,  being  higher  on  the 
frame  than  the  lower,  must  have  a  still  greater  inclina- 
tion, yet  not  so  much  as  to  cause  the  types  to  become 
pied.  The  space  underneath  is  frequently  fitted  up  as 
a  rack  for  small  cases,  with  a  drawer  for  copy,  &c. ;  or 
with  ledges  upon  which  boards  may  be  placed  for  con- 
taining tied-up  matter. 

Standard  Machine. — A  small  jobbing  cylindrical 
machine  made  in  England  by  F.  Ullmer. 

Standards  of  Type.— Each  size  of  t^pe  differs  in 
body  from  all  other  sizes  above  and  below  it.  The  inter- 
val nas  not  been  alike  between  tvpe  made  in  different 
foundries,  nor  even  in  the  same  foundry.  It  has  been 
the  effort,  therefore,  of  those  foundries  which  are  con- 
ducted most  systematically  so  to  grade  the  sizes  that 
there  shall  be  no  variation  between  Tetters  cast  to-day  or 
next  month  or  any  other  time.  To  do  this  an  invariable 
standard  must  be  adopted  for  each  size,  and  temperature 
and  other  conditions  must  be  so  carefully  observed  that 
a  thousand  cast  one  day  with  a  certain  metal  will  agree 
exactly  with  a  thousand  cast  another  day  with  another 
metal.  Many  difficulties  have  attended  the  solving  of 
this  problem.  Some  founders  have  been  content  to  es- 
tablish a  standard  for  the  pica,  long  primer,  brevier  and 
nonpareil,  and  others  for  the  seven  sizes.  Bnice  endeav- 
ored so  to  establish  his  that  each  size  would  be,  up  and 
down,  about  I2J4  per  cent,  larger  than  that  preceding, 
and  contain  a  very  little  more  than  one-quarter  more 
matter.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  American 
type-founder  attempted  to  fix  the  relation  of  one  size 
to  another  before  the  introduction  of  the  point  system. 

The  point  system  is  a  method  of  graduating  the  sizes 
of  type  by  means  of  a  unit  of  measure  known  as  a  point, 
which  is  one-twelfth  of  the  depth  of  the  standard  used. 
In  this  country  the  standard  is  pica,  and  consequently  a 
point  is  about  the  seventy-second  part  of  an  inch ;  in 
France  and  other  countries  of  continental  Europe  it  is 
the  twelfth  of  Cicero,  a  size  between  pica  and  English, 
and  therefore  rather  larger  than  the  seventieth  of  an 
inch.  From  the  beginning  of  printing  until  the  last  cen- 
tury each  type-founder  cast  his  letters  without  paying 
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any  attention  to  what  other  founders  were  (ioing,  and  the 
coosequence  was  that  at  the  opeDing  of  thia  century  each 
of  the  foundries  in  Great  Britatn  differed  from  the  othera 
in  moat  of  their  bodies,  nor  did  any  one  of  these  bodies 
bear  any  relation  to  any  other,  except  that  in  most  in- 
staucea  pica  was  of  twice  the  size  each  way  of  nonpareil. 
Double  pica  was  not  two  lines  of  pica  together,  but  two 
lines  of  small  pica ;  minion  from  one  foundry  would  take 


n  thousand  words  in  a  page,  and  from  another  only  eight 
hundred,  and  no  reason  could  be  discovered  why  minion, 
brevier  and  bourgeois  were  huddled  togetlier  while  small 
pica  and  pica  were  far  apart.  The  BizcB  of  type  bore  no 
relation  to  the  foot,  indi  or  metre,  nor  did  thev  follow 
each  other  in  any  re^lar  measure  of  progression.  Aa 
the  type  were  cast  in  England,  America  following  the 
same  plan,  there  were  seven  sizes  for  ordinary  work,  and 
these  were  doubled  and  quadrupled  for  large  letters,  and 


halved  for  those  which  were  very  diminutive.  Nonpaidl 
was  the  smallest  and  pica  the  largest  regular  size.  The 
sizes  rose  from  nonpareil  to  minion,  brevier,  bourgeois, 
long  primer,  small  pica  and  pica.  Were  the  progr^eioa 
regular  in  regard  to  surface  each  size  deacending  from 
pica  would  take  a  very  little  more  than  one-fourm  more 
matter.  Thus  a  page  which  contained  1,000  words  in 
pica  would  contain,  U  the  increase  was  one-quarter,  1,250 
in  small  pica,  1,563  in  long  primer,  1,B53  in 
■*•  bouTKeois,  2.441  In  brevier,  3,051  in  minion, 

and  3,814  in  nonpareil.  If  the  proportion 
was  very  slightly  enlarged  bourgeois  would 
contain  3.000  words  and  nonpareil  4,000,  the 
other  sizes  also  gaining  a  little :  but  in  ei- 
perience  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  when  buying  type  it  could  not  be  said 
with  certainty  whetier  type  from  a  new 
foundi^  would  be  Bmall  or  large. 

SimiW  difficulties  were  long  ago  encount- 
ered by  the  French  printers,  and  it  led  to 
their  devising  a  system  which  now  seems 
liltely  to  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Instead  of  attempting  to  cause 
each  size  to  be  a  certain  degree  larger  than 
one  preceding,  taken  j^eometrically.  the  origi- 
nator solved  the  difficulty  aritJuneticalq'. 
Cicero  was  divided  into  twelve  parte,  and 
each  size  was  indicated  by  the  number  of 
twelftiis  of  which  it  consisted  rather  than  h; 
its  former  name.  This  system  waa  devised 
in  1737  by  Pierre  Simon  Foumier,  called  le 
Jeune.  who  put  it  partly  into  operation,  tak- 
ing as  a  standard  the  king's  foot,  at  that 
time  the  legal  unit  of  measurement.  He  con- 
structed an  apparatus  which  he  called  a  piv- 
tot^pe,  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty 
points,  which  was  preserved  In  the  cliamt)er 
of  printers.  His  new  sizes  corresponded, 
as  to  the  Donpareil.  brevier,  long  primer  and 

Eica.  pretty  closely  to  the  sizes  used  by  Eng- 
sh  and  American  founders  of  the  present 
day.  In  1789,  however,  fSancois  Ambroise 
Didot  discovered  that  Foumier's  sizes  did 
not  exactly  conform  to  the  standard  king's 
foot,  eitlicr  because  that  had  changed  or  be- 
cause it  had  been  incorrectly  copied  at  the 
beginning.  He  therefore  mcreased  Four- 
nier's  point  nearly  one-twelfth,  making  the 
Cicero  of  the  latter  about  one  point  larger 
than  the  former.  This  was  not  a  final  setUe- 
ment,  for  in  1795  'the  metric  system  was  m- 
troduced,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
fixed  and  exact  standard  by  which  fouixfeTB 
could  adjust  their  matrices  Didot,  then  tlie 
most  renowned  of  French  printers,  construct- 
ed a  gauge  somewhat  similar  to  Foumiet's 
prototype,  which  he  named  a  typometer,  and 
which  containf-d  388  points.  This  created 
great  confusion  in  France.  There  were  then 
Uie  old  sizes,  made  by  founders  who  had  not 
yielded  to  Fournier:  the  Foumier  sizes;  the 
Fournier  as  improved  by  Didot;  and  ft  was 
now  proposed  to  introduce  a  metric  system. 
The  printGi^  were  all  up  in  anna.  To  pla- 
cate them  Didot  was  obliged  to  retain  tiie 
old  nomenclature  instead  of  denominating 
the  sizes  by  the  numl>er  of  points  as  at  pres- 
ent: but  be  reduced  the  number  of  points  in  each. 
Cicero  became  eleven  point,  and  so  on.  His  system  baa 
now  become  general  in  France,  and  has  spread  through 
the  South  01  Europe  as  well  as  to  Germany  and  some 
other  countries,  but  with  modifications.  The  Foumier 
system  is  largely  used  in  Belgium.  Tiiereare  two  Cicfros 
in  use  in  France,  one  the  Cicfiro  de  douze,  or  of  twelve 
points,  which  is  taken  as  the  gauge  for  all  furniture  and 
_.     — ^^  ^^^  ^^^  other  is  the  actual  type,  a  pica,  which 
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en  poiDts.  The  system  in  France  now  is  to  ha^e 
m  6  or  5^ ;  nonpareil,  6  or  6^ ;  minion  or  brevier, 
i ;  bourgeois,  8  or  8J^ ;  long  primer,  9 ;  small  pica, 
ica,  11 ;  and  English,  12. 

L84b3,  as  we  learn  from  an  article  contributed  by 
.  Cooper  to  the  Printers'  Review,  Laurent  &  De- 
fy foimders  of  Paris,  adopted  as  a  basis  100  points, 
to  85  millimetres,  which  again  increased  the  sizes 
rtionately ;  the  plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
&vor.  Meanwhile  the  German  founders  were  seek- 
r  more  uniformity,  and  about  1840  several  of  them 
pted  to  improve  on  the  system  in  vogue :  but  all 
la  fixed  and  certain  basis,  as  none  of  them  agreed 
▼  with  the  legal  standard  of  measurement.  The 
flort  at  systematization  in  Austria  was  made  in 
»y  tiie  director  of  the  national  printing-office  in  Vi- 
who  adopted  as  a  standard  twenty-three  Ciceros  to 
riennese  inches.  About  the  same  time  €k)ttlieb 
t  of  Prague  divided  tiie  Viennese  inch  into  eighty- 
its  (each  about  equal  to  two  points  American),  and 
;o  each  body  a  certain  number  of  these  units, 
en  the  French  foimder  Charles  Derriey  brought 
8  celebrated  combination  borders  in  1830  they  were 
ed  with  great  favor,  and  the  perfect  accuracy  with 
.  the  various  pieces  united  to  form  a  single  design 
i  the  Gkrman  founders  to  think  seriously  over  the 
tages  of  a  pkui  that  would  permit  the  use  of  all 
of  ornaments  in  combination,  and  finally  caused 
1  of  them  to  adopt  Didot's  system  definitely .  They 
1,  however,  an  exact  standard  as  a  basis,  as  there 
k  perceptible  difference  in  sizes  even  among  the 
h  foundries ;  but  instead  of  getting  together  and 
[ng  the  Didot  system  each  one  went  on  in  his  own 
some  procuring  typometers  from  France,  while 
I  were  satisfied  in  adjusting^ their  matrices  to  letters 
red  from  that  countrv.  The  result  was  so  much 
slon  that  it  was  said  there  were  several  Didot  sys- 
It  is  to  the  introduction  of  the  combination  bor- 
ato  this  country  that  the  anomalous  size  generally 
a  as  minionette  is  due.  As  these  borders  were  cut 
6ro  and  its  multiples  that  bod v  was  necessarily  re- 
l,  as  the  strikes  or  copies  could  not  be  adjusted  to 
ca  standard ;  and  many  of  these  borders  still  show 
oiations  just  mentioned,  much  to  the  grief  of  the 
yAtOT  who  tries  to  use  quadrats  and  spaces  of  two 
mt  fonts  together.  This  difficulty  was  finallv  reme- 
yj  a  number  of  the  leading  founders,  under  the 
snip  of  Hermann  Berthold,  adopting  in  1878  a 
ird  based  on  the  metric  system.  For  this  purpose 
d  of  the  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Berlin  was 
in,  and  it  was  settled  with  exactness  that  133  non- 
s  should  equal  798  points,  or  30  centimetres.  This 
a  was  accepted,  and  each  founder  concerned  fur- 
L  himself  with  a  standiird  typometer  and  regulated 
zee  to  correspond.  The  others  soon  found  it  to 
idvantage  to  drop  into  line  and  accept  Berthold's 
a,  which  was  not  very  difficult,  as  there  were  really 
ight  variations  in  the  matrices.  Since  1879,  then, 
>rman  typographers  and  all  others  using  the  Didot 
Q  have  a  uniform  standard  based  on  the  metric  sys- 
rhich  is  now  the  standard  of  measurement  in  near- 
dvilized  countries,  except  Great  Britain  and  Uie 
d  States.  There  is,  indeed,  an  accidental  coinci- 
between  a  certain  size  in  the  metric  system  and  a 
Q  number  of  American  points ;  but  this  was  not 
D  at  the  beginning,  and  the  parity  was  purely  acci- 
l.  Of  the  new  body  83  picas  equal  85  centimetres, 
S  picas  equal  14  Ciceros. 

ormation  in  England  and  America  proceeded  very 
jr.  Fergusson,  an  English  printer,  in  the  early  part 
\  century  proposed  that  nonpareil  should  be  made 
andard,  twelve  lines  measuring  an  inch.  Fourteen 
9f  nonpareil  were  to  be  the  common  measure  tor 
ler  fonts :  this  measure  to  tuke  in  five  lines  of  great 
r,  six  of  English,  seven  of  pica,  eight  of  small  pica, 
\t  long  primer,  ten  of  bourgeois,  eleven  of  brevier 


and  twelve  of  minion.  This  is  a  very  close  approxima- 
tion to  type  as  it  is  now  made  on  the  old  system.  English, 
pica  ana  small  pica  were  a  little  enlarged ;  long  primer 
and  brevier  were  a  little  diminished.  The  next  move- 
ment forward  was  made  in  1822  by  George  Bruce,  whose 
plan  was  to  have  the  type  so  adjusted  that  every  seventh 
size  would  be  twice  as  great,  up  and  down,  as  the  smaller 
one.  To  complete  his  plan  it  was  necessary  to  add  agate, 
between  pearl  and  nonpareil,  and  double  brevier,  other- 
wise known  as  Columbian,  between  English  and  great 
S rimer.  His  theory  has  not  been  adopted  by  other  foun- 
ries  to  any  extent.  The  two  foundries  which  were  older 
than  his  had  nearly  the  same  unit  in  pica,  Bruce  differ- 
ing, and  he  also  aiffered  in  sizes  in  which  the  others 
agreed.  Job  printers  felt  compelled  to  buy  fonts  which 
would  match  with  their  existing  quadrats  and  spaces. 
Neither  did  Bruce  push  his  sales  as  his  competitors  did 
theirs.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  his  plan 
was  the  most  philosophic  of  all.  Each  £dze  going  down 
contained  about  25.2  per  cent,  more  matter  than  that 
preceding.  This  is  very  important.  In  Bruce's  system 
the  intervals  are  regular,  so  far  as  face  is  concerned. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  long  primer  and 
small  pica,  although  under  the  old  system  they  were  very 
close  together,  and  there  is  only  the  same  degree  of  dif- 
ference between  nonpareil  and  minion,  although  in  most 
foimdries  the  disproportion  is  ^reat.  Between  nonpa- 
reil and  minion  the  distance  is,  m  decimals  of  an  inch, 
.0108+;  between  minion  and  brevier,  .0115+;  between 
brevier  and  bourgeois,  .0129+ ;  between  bourgeois  and 
lonff  primer,  .0145 ;  between  long  primer  and  sniall  pica, 
.0108;  between  small  pica  and  pica,  .0188.  Between 
some  sizes  as  cast  by  other  foundries  the  distance  is  less 
than  .005,  and  between  others  over  .02.  On  the  new 
point  system  the  difference  between  sizes  is  .0188 ;  the 
disproportion  between  minion  and  nonpareil,  instead  of 
being  as  by  the  Bruce  system,  126.2  to  100,  is  as  186  to 
100 ;  the  disproportion  between  the  pica  and  small  pica 
by  the  Bruce  method  is  126.2  to  100 ;  but  by  the  point 
system  it  is  only  119  to  100.  No  oilier  pliui  came  up 
until  the  point  system  was  begun  by  Marder,  Luse  &  Co. 
of  Chicago,  about  1878. 

The  French  point  system  was  not  unknown  to  Ameri- 
can type-founders  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  An 
old  volume,  bearing  the  computations  and  annotations  of 
Elihu  White,  who  died  in  1886,  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  New  York  type-founders.  In  it  this  system  is  ex- 
plained at  length.  No  attempt  was  made  by  any  early 
American  founder  to  put  a  point  scheme  into  operation 
until  after  the  Chicago  fire,  when  Marder,  Luse  &  Co., 
who  were  completely  burned  out,  thought  that  the  time 
was  appropriate  for  a  complete  adjustment  of  bodies  on 
a  new  plan.  The  standara  size,  pica,  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  each  denominated  a  point.  One  point  was 
the  thickness  of  a  twelve-to-pica  lead ;  two  points  were 
of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  six-to-pica  lead ;  three 
points  had  the  thickness  of  a  four-to-pica  lead,  and  four 
and  a  half  points  diamond.  Beyond  this  the  agreement 
of  names  and  numbers  was  easy.  As  soon  as  the  plan 
was  promulgated  other  founders  saw  its  value  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  if  no  more,  and  the  result  was  that 
a  number  soon  changed  pai^ly  to  the  point  system  and 
some  did  so  entirely.  It  is  believed  Uiat  all  of  the  foun- 
dries of  the  United  States  now  cast  type  upon  the  point 
system  when  desired,  and  some  have  destroyed  all  their 
other  justified  matrices.  The  result  of  so  many  firms 
taking  up  a  new  system  of  measurement  without  agree- 
ment between  themselves,  and  without  conscientious 
comparison  of  their  eauges  with  a  central  standard,  was 
that  for  some  time  Uiere  were  three  scales  in  the  point 
system,  several  of  the  foimdries  deciding  that  their  picas, 
breviers  and  long  primers  were  near  enough  to  absolute 
accuracy  to  be  u^  without  change.  This  nas,  however, 
been  rectified,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  only  varia- 
tions are  those  arising  from  heat  and  cold  and  from  per- 
sonal equation  in  fixing  dimensions.    The  table  of  sizes 
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One  point  .... 
One  and  a  bait  pcdnt 
Two  point .... 
Two  and  a  half  point 
Tbree  point   .... 
Tiree  and  a  bait  pulnt 
Four  point     .... 
tvaz  and  a  half  point 

YVn  point 

Hre  and  a  balf  point 
Six  point    .    . 


;bt  point 


Twentr-cl^l  point 
TlilrtT  TH^nt  .  .  . 
Thlrtr-i 


Fortjr-twa  point 
Fnrty-tonr  point    . 
Fortr-clght  point  , 
Flftr-(oar  point 
Slity  point 


KEMSI 

ONB. 

^■^ 

S.8S01 

8a.a388 

Name. 

Fob... 

K.n». 

Point*. 

1 

P,™ 

is 

SaV"» :  :  :  : 

«« 

KSiS  si^bu  pi«i : 

s 

arSsi"; 

SSSr"  :  : 

40 

SmallPfca   .    .    . 

s 

:    1 

A  compariaon  of  tbe  sizes  is  given  by  Hansard,  who  in 
182S  published  in  his  Typographia  what  he  considered 
the  real  sizes  of  these  bodies,  with  the  variations  of  the 
founders  of  hjs  day.  In  his  own  office  he  had  eight  fonts 
of  pica  which  varted.  In  a  toot  tbey  were  respectively 
7134.  Tl^,  70?^.  71^.  71,  nV4.  71^,  1\Si.  In  Mosou's 
day  the  sizes  then  cast  were  to  the  foot  in  pearl.  184 ; 
nonpareil.  150:  brevier,  113:  long  primer. 92 ;  picii.75; 
English,  Sfl  :  grcnt  primer.  30 :  double  pica,  38 ;  two-line 
English,  33:  Frcncb  canon.  17;^.  In  this  country  the 
plea  made  by  Bruce  and  by  Furmer  could  not  bo  made 
to  work  together  at  all.  In  one  font  of  Farmer's  brevier 
and  anotbcr  of  bis  bourgeois  the  disproportion  is  very 
slight.    Twelve  lines  of  one  make  tbirteea  of  the  other. 


Tlie  variations  in  size  between  the  type  of  A.  D. 
Fanner  A  Co.  and  MacEellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  (not  cut 
on  tile  point  vj^/ea^  sod  that  now  inade  by  them  and 
otbera  on  that  plan  can  be  ahown  in  points  aa  foUom: 


le  figures 


teferring  to  ems  and  dedmals  of  an  em 


BIZS8    OF    TTPB. 


4i— I»amond  . 
I  K-Pearl  .  .  . 
I   IM-Asate    .    . 

a-Noniarell     . 

T— Minion.  .  . 
■   S—Brevler 


Pictorially  these  bodies  are  represented  up  to  ^-liae 
pica  on  page  530. 

The  proposed  names  of  these  sizes  of  type  were  as 
follows : 


li-8i 


Boornoli 
LoncPrimi 
«aiBUPIca 

-Eiwiui'  : 

-ColnmblaD 


■—Great  Primer   . 


St-Donble  Onst  Priii 

»- 

M— Donble  Paragun   . 


mm 

s 

80.000 

si 

iimi. 
IS 

flblooo 

17^17 

i«.m 

17S.4M 

is 

i 

M.DT 

sii 

SS.Itt 

i 

IS 

11130 

F 

njol 

M. 

'iiai 
41  jn 

n. 
'isji 

t«rchan^eable  type  bodies  came  up  it  was  objected  t« 
as  capriciously  selected  and  not  answetiug  to  any  well- 
known  measure  of  length.  It  was.  however,  discovered 
that  83  picas  of  the  new  body  were  equal  to  86  centime- 
tres, and  a  measuring  rod  of  this  length  has  been  made 
by  the  .MacKetlar,  Bmiths  &  Joidan  Company  of  Phila- 


._, ..  The  point  on  the  American  plan  Is  .0851  centi- 
metres :  on  the  Didot  plan,  .0376  centimetres.  Eleven 
points  and  a  fifth  of  the  latter  equal  twelve  poinbi  of 
the  former.  Tbe  propriety  of  taking  the  Didot  standaid 
was  considered  b^  some  print«ra  tuia  typ«-founden.  but 
the  changes  required  tn  flttiiig  up  matrices  wouM  be  too 
great .  Many  type  slightly  lai^ger  would  look  aa  if  lewkd, 
and  those  on  a  gUghUy  smaller  dxe  would  often  requite 
u  change  in  ascending  and  dewendlng  letters. 


PRINTING  AND  BOOKMAKING. 


STA 


The  point  sjstem  has  apparently  come  to  stay.  It 
was  regarded  in  the  beginning  as  an  advertising  device 
for  Chicago  founders,  but  the  quickness  with  which 
other  foundries  elsewhere  seized  upon  it  proves  that 
there  was  certainly  much  merit  in  the  scheme.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Type-Founders'  Association  in  1886,  and 
there  is  an  exhaustive  report  in  its  favor  in  one  of  the 
papers  attach^  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
convention  of  the  United  Typothetse  in  Boston  in  1890. 
Its  advantages  are  that  the  sizes  rise  by  regular  grada- 
tions, a  twefve-to-pica  lead  added  to  a  nonpareil  giving 
the  same  depth  of  body  which  minion  requires,  and  a  six 
and  t  wel  ve  making  it  equal  to  a  bourgeois.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  in  the  job-room,  but  the  chief  advantage 
which  printers  look  to  is  in  the  fact  that  spaces  and  quad- 
rats from  all  foundries  which  adopt  this  plan  should  be 
interchangeable,  and  type  of  similar  face  and  bodies  can 
also  be  u^d  together.  This  has  been  a  great  drawback. 
Not  only  has  one  foundry  differed  from  another  in  its 
basis  fonts,  but  each  foundry  has  had  many  sizes.  Con- 
ner, for  instance,  casts  for  the  New  York  Herald  an  agate 
which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  agate  from  that 
place.  It  is  supposed  and  believed  that  these  differences 
will  now  end.  This  would  certiiinly  prove  a  treat  boon 
to  the  trade ;  but  the  advantages  thus  gained  have  not 
been  complete.  Printers  for  a  long  time  will  require 
sorts  for  Uieir  old  faces,  and  these  cannot  be  had  if  the 
new  system  is  strictly  carried  out.  The  greatest  evil  it 
occasions,  however,  is  the  lack  of  proportion  between 
faces.  It  is  a  rule,  for  instance,  that  extracts  shall  go  in 
type  two  sizes  smaller  than  the  body  of  a  work.  This 
would  give  for  a  pica  extracts  in  long  primer,  the  pro- 
portion of  words  in  a  given  space  being  little  less  than 
^Ye  to  eight.  With  brevier,  notes  would  be  in  nonpareil. 
By  the  point  system  the  difference  between  the  former 
two  sizes  is  so  small  that  the  extracts  will  look  as  if  they 
are  in  a  small  pica ;  in  the  latter  the  difference  will  be 
that  between  an  ordinary  brevier  and  an  agate.  In  the 
former  case  the  proportion  will  be  nine  to  thirteen,  and 
in  the  latter  nine  to  sixteen.  Discrepancies  so  great  as 
this  necessarily  injure  the  books  published  upon  type 
thus  made.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  great  variation 
between  nonpareil  and  minion  will  induce  the  founders 
to  make  tvpe  upon  a  minionette  body,  or  six  and  a  half 
points.  This  size  is  much  used  in  London.  In  France 
the  size  seven  and  a  half  is  greatly  employed,  as  there 
was  need  of  a  type  between  seven  and  eight. 

One  great  difficulty  which  immediately  occurred  to  all 
thinking  men  when  this  plan  began  w^is  that  sufficient 
care  would  not  be  taken  to  adhere  to  the  standards.  It 
is  believed  that  one  large  foundry  in  the  United  States  is 
now  making  pica  which  varies  one  line  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  from  the  true  standard,  and  several  experiments 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  shown  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  productions  of  other  founders  who 
have  adopted  this  system.  For  the  use  of  a  printing- 
office  a  stick  holding  exactly  twenty -four  picas  in  length 
is  desirable.  After  being  properly  set  it  can  be  welded 
together.  In  this  can  be  gauged  every  size  of  type.  It 
wfll  take  forty -eight  ems  of  nonpareil,  forty  ems  of  min- 
ion and  one  of  brevier ;  thirty-six  ems  of  brevier,  thirty- 
two  of  bourgeois,  twenty-seven  of  long  primer  and  three 
of  nonpareil ;  and  twenty-five  of  small  pica,  one  of  non- 
pareil and  one  of  minion.  These  tests  can  be  varied  in 
many  ways.  Only  one  thing  seems  to  have  been  lack- 
ing— the  deposit  of  a  standard  gauge  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  or  some  like  place,  so  that  not  only  may  there 
be  standards  in  the  hands  of  the  type-founders,  but  that 
these  may  be  accessible  to  the  public. 

Standing  Press. — Screw  presses  used  in  the  ware- 
house for  pressing.    See  Wareuouse. 

Stands  High. — In  printing,  type  or  blocks  which 
are  higher  than  other  types  or  than  the  normal  height. 

Stanhope.  Lord. — At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  printing-press  remained  in  about  the  same 


form  which  it  had  maintained  for  the  two  hundred  years 
preceding.  Blaew's  improvements  had  put  the  wooden 
press  in  a  more  compact  shape,  and  Anisson  had  proved 
that  iron  could  be  much  more  largely  employed  than  it 
had  been.  Anisson's  changes  never  went  farther  than 
to  make  one  or  two  presses  for  the  Royal  Printing-Offlce 
of  France,  and  there  was  great  need  of  further  improve- 
ments. It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  Mahon,  third. 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  began  his  experiments  in  mechanical* 
improvements  m  the  printer's  trade.  He  was  bom  in 
August,  1753,  and  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Lord 
Chesterfield.  He  studied  at  £ton  and  afterwards  at  (Ge- 
neva, and  became  so  proficient  in  the  French  language 
that  at  eighteen  he  wrote  an  essay  upon  the  structure 
of  the  pendulum,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm.  He  later  wrote  treatises  upon  electricity, 
tuning  instruments,  safety  against  fire  and  thunder- 
storms. He  also  invented  two  machines,  one  of  which 
performed  addition  and  subtraction,  and  the  other  mul- 
tiplication and  division.  At  twenty-one  he  married  his 
cousin,  Hester  Pitt,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, one  of  his  children.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  becom- 
ing famous  long  after  for  her  eccentricities  in  the  East. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1780,  he 
avowed  himself  an  ultra  Whig,  and  demanded  a  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  America.  During  the  years  which 
followed  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  He  renounced  the  peerage,  and  desired  to  be 
known  only  as  Mr.  Stanhope.  His  investigations  of  the 
structure  of  the  press  began  about  1800.  He  engaged 
the  assistance  of  an  able  machinist  of  London  named 
Walker,  and  spent  lar^e  sums  of  money  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  proper  materials  to  use  for  inking  rollers.  In 
this  attempt  there  was  a  failure,  but  not  m  the  manu- 
facture of  the  press,  which  was  wholly  built  of  iron,  and 
exerted  a  force  six  to  eight  times  as  great  as  its  prede- 
cessor. It  was  first  tri^  at  Bulmer's,  known  as  the 
Shakespeare  Press.  He  did  not  take  out  any  patent  for 
this,  nor  attempt  to  apply  for  one  for  the  process  of 
stereotyping,  which  he  introduced  to  the  British  world, 
although  he  was  not  the  inventor.  Stanhope  presented 
himseli  to  Tilloch  and  Foulis  as  their  pupil,  offering 
them  eight  hundred  pounds.  He  was  assisted  by  Wit 
son,  a  London  printer,  and  in  the  end  they  were  success- 
ful in  their  experiments.  The  British  public  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  new  art,  however,  and  in  1812  there 
were  only  two  master  stereotypers  in  England.  Stan- 
hope also  invented  a  system  of  logotypes,  which  were 
never  extensively  tried,  as,  although  he  believed  their 
use  would  be  profitable,  he  was  never  able  to  convert 
the  printers  to  the  same  opinion.  He  wrote  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France ;  a 
refutation  of  a  Plan  for  a  Sinking  Fund,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Price,  and  an  Essay  on  Juries.  He  died 
on  December  15, 1816. 

Stanhope  Press.— The  first  English  iron  press.  It 
was  the  invention  of  Lord  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  who 
devoted  much  time  to  the  useful  arts.  A  Frenchman, 
Anisson,  had  in  the  year  1785  made  an  improved  press 
either  wholly  or  almost  entirely  of  iron,  but  as  it  was 
made  for  the  king's  service  it  attracted  little  attention. 
Lord  Stanhope  saw  the  weakness  of  the  common  wooden 
press,  which  gave  no  more  power  than  could  be  derived 
from  a  lever  three  feet  long,  for  the  turn  of  the  screw 
was  only  a  quarter  of  the  way,  and  yet  it  depressed  the 
platen  as  much  as  was  necessary,  or  five-eighths  of  an 
inch.  Obviously  this  power  was  very  little.  Yet  with 
wood  it  was  impossible  to  build  a  press  which  could 
stand  much  more  strain  than  this.  The  resistance  was 
derived  from  the  head  above,  which  was  a  block  of  wood 
ten  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  below  from  the  winter, 
another  block  nine  inches  thick.  These  were  each  fast- 
ened into  the  side  posts  by  tenons  two  inches  square. 
That  which  could  overcome  the  resistance  of  these  ten- 
ons would  break  down  the  press,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  presses  were  frequently  broken  down.    Stanhope's 
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changes  consisted  first  in  making  the  press  of  iron ;  sec- 
ond, m  making  the  bed  larger  and  discarding  the  stone ; 
third,  in  making  the  platen  nearly  as  large  as  the  bed  ; 
fourth,  a  method  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  bar ;  and 
fifth,  a  more  powerful  screw.  Judging  by  our  present 
knowledge  a  more  homely  press  than  the  Stanhope  was 
never  invented.  It  was  made  strongly  but  awkwardly. 
The  frame  which  answered  to  the  former  cheeks,  or  up- 
'right  posts,  was  of  cast  iron  of  great  thickness,  joining 
at  the  bottom,  but  not  at  the  top,  and  bowing  out  prodig- 
ously  in  the  centre.  Here  was  an  oval  openmg,  through 
which  the  bed  ran  backward  and  forward.  The  platen 
descended  by  a  screw  which,  a  large  and  powerful  one, 
was  turned  b^  a  lever,  and  this  again  by  another  lever, 
but  so  contrived  that  the  power  was  continually  in- 
creased. This  Again  was  moved  by  the  bar  pulled  by 
the  pressman.  The  supports  to  the  bed,  known  as  the 
carriage,  were  got  rid  of,  and  the  bed  was  moved  upon 
two  ways  very  similar  to  that  of  the  present  Washington 
press.  The  whole  was  sustained  upon  a  massive  frame 
of  wood.  Many  advantages  were  immediately  seen  in 
this  press.  It  printed  a  sheet  twice  the  size  tnat  could 
be  attempted  before ;  only  one  pull  was  required,  no 
matter  how  large  the  form,  and  a  neater  and  surer  im- 
pression could  be  made.  Lord  Stanhope  refused  to  take 
out  a  patent  upon  this  improvement,  and  consequently 
other  makers  soon  took  hold  of  it.  The  first  manufac- 
turer was  Walker.  Many  of  the  master  printers  and 
joiners  attempted  to  engraft  its  principles  upon  the  pre- 
ceding wooden  press,  but  that  was  unfitted  to  receive 
more  power,  and  many  presses  of  the  kind  speedily 
broke  down.  The  Stanhope  press  was  soon  followed  by 
those  of  D'Eighn,  Shields,  Cogger,  Ruthven  and  Staf- 
ford. They  were,  however,  nearly  all  superseded  by  the 
Clymer,  and  that  and  the  Albion  are  now  the  leading 
hand-presses  in  Great  Britain.  In  America  the  Shields 
press  was  first  offered  for  sale,  but  iron  presses  were  not 
made  before  the  Wells,  the  Stansbury  and  the  Smith, 
the  first  two  anticipating  the  other  by  about  two  years. 
Shields  offered  his  press  for  sale  in  New  York  in  1811, 
and  in  1816  several  of  the  daily  papers  in  that  city  had 
iron  presses,  undoubtedly  imported  from  abroad.  The 
Stanhope  press  was  never  usea  to  any  extent  in  America. 

Staple. — The  iron  framework  of  the  Stanhope  hand- 
press,  which  answered  instead  of  the  cheeks,  feet,  head 
and  rails  of  the  former  wooden  press. 

Star. — An  asterisk,  thus :  *.  It  is  the  first  reference 
mark,  and  is  followed  by  the  dagger.  Two  or  more  stars 
indicate  a  hiatus,  or  the  suppression  of  a  name.  A  con- 
siderable omission  is  denoted  by  a  line  or  lines  of  stars. 
In  some  books  and  some  newspapers  a  change  of  sub- 
ject, greater  than  can  be  indicated  by  an  ordinary  para- 
graph, is  shown  by  three  stars  in  a  shape  like  that  of  an 
mverted  pyramid :  %*. 

Star  Chamber. — The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  of  July  11,  1637,  limited  the  number  of  type- 
founders to  four,  no  one  to  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices ;  twenty  printers  were  to  do  all  of  the  printing ;  no 
joiner  could  make  any  press ;  no  smith  could  forge  any 
ironwork  for  a  press ;  no  person  could  bring  from  be- 
yond seas  any  letters  founded  or  cast  for  printmg,  unless 
with  special  permission.  This  act  was  revived  again  and 
again  until  1683,  when  it  expired  by  limitation. 

Star  Press. — A  job  press,  made  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
It  has  a  throw-off  and  a  dwell  for  feeding. 

Start. — When  any  of  the  leaves  are  not  properly  se- 
cured in  the  back,  and  they  project  beyond  the  others, 
they  are  said  to  have  started.  When  the  back  has  been 
broken  by  forcing  the  leaves  they  start. 

Statements. — Blank  printed  bills  or  billheads  pre- 
sented monthly  or  at  other  stated  intervals,  setting  forth 
the  indebtedness  of  customers. 

Stationer. — 1.  One  who  sells  the  materials  used  in 
writing,  as  paper,  pens  and  ink.    At  the  present  day, 
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however,  he  sells  almost  all  small  articles  which  are  com- 
pact and  neat. 

2.  In  England  a  wholesale  stationer  is  a  paper  dealer. 

3.  (Obsolete.)  A  bookseller  or  publisher. 

The  booksellers  of  the  earliest  period  received  the  title 
of  stationarii,  or  stationers,  from  their  stations  or  shops. 
They  not  only  sold  books,  but  many  of  them  acquired 
considerable  property  by  lending  out  books  to  be  read  at 
exorbitant  prices,  not  in  volumes,  but  in  detached  parts, 
according  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  author  was  held. 

The  most  commonly  sold  articles  in  a  stationer's  at 
the  present  day  are  albums,  arm-rests,  rubber  bands  and 
rines,  backgammon,  chess  and  checker  boards,  baskets, 
alphabet  and  kindergarten  blocks,  blotters,  book-covers, 
boxes  of  paper,  tin  and  japan;  cards,  carbon  paper, 
clips,  copying-books,  copying-presses,  corkscrews,  cut- 
lery, crayons,  cases,  cribbage  boards,  chips,  dampening 
bowls,  desk  pads,  desks,  dice,  dominoes,  drawing  instru- 
ments, envelopes,  erasers,  files,  folders,  globes,  hand- 
stamps,  inks,  inkstands,  key-rings,  lead  pencils  and 
leads,  letter-trays,  lunch-boxes,  mucilage,  music  wrap- 
pers, oiled  board  and  paper,  pins,  pads,  pad-holders, 
paper-cutters,  paper-fasteners,  penholders  and  pens, 
pamts,  paper,  paper-weights,  slate  pencils,  rubbers, 
rulers,  scales,  school-bags,  sealing-wax,  seals,  shears, 
slates,  sponge-cups,  straps,  suspension-rings,  tags,  tape, 
tape-measures,  toothpicks,  tracing-cloth,  wafers  and 
wire.  Many  stationers  also  have  news-rooms  and  book- 
stores, and  some  unite  toys  with  their  other  business. 

Stationers'  Companj. — The  guild  of  stationers  in 
London,  or  those  stationers,  printers  and  booksellers  who 
are  united  together  in  a  chartered  organization  of  that 
name.  The  company  is  considerably  older  than  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  but  received  its  charter  from  Philip 
and  Mary  in  the  year  1556.  It  was  made  a  guild  of  the 
city  in  1403.  It  has  a  hall  in  which  for  many  years  a 
feast  of  the  trade  was  held,  and  in  it  are  a  number  of 
pictures  of  eminent  stationers  and  printers.  Several 
valuable  privileges  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  they 
have  considerable  property,  while  several  charities  are 
under  their  control. 

Stajs. — Projecting  pieces  of  metal  which  are  used  in 
a  Stanhope  press  to  hold  the  cup  or  socket  in  which  the 
screw  acts  firmly  upright. 

Steam  Printing. — Any  kind  of  printing  executed 
by  means  of  steam-power — the  reverse  of  hand- work. 

Steel  or  Copperplate  Sngraring. — This  is  a 
method  of  making  engraving  by  cutting,  scratching  or 
corroding  a  plate,  these  incisions  afterwaids  beins  fSled 
with  ink,  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  wiped  clean,  a 
sheet  of  paper  laid  upon  it  and  the  whole  subjected  to 
great  pressure  in  a  rolling  press,  which  touches  only  one 
part  of  the  plate  at  once,  the  whole  passing  under  it  in 
succession.  When  the  sheet  is  taken  off  it  will  be  found 
that  no  matter  how  delicate  the  lines  they  will  be  faith- 
full  v  reproduced,  while  the  ink  has  been  forced  upon  Uie 
surface  of  the  paper  in  such  a  way  that  it  stands  up  in 
ridges.  When  it  dries  it  will  give  a  greater  blackness 
than  can  be  obtained  from  lines  of  the  same  size  in  a 
wood-engraving.  There  the  pressure  spreads  the  line 
and  makes  it  wider  and  the  ink  thinner.  It  is  said,  and 
has  been  the  general  belief,  that  Finaguerra,  an  Italian 

?:oldsmith,  invented  this  method  of  engraving  about 
460.  It  is  certain  that  the  art  was  practiced  at  this 
time,  although  the  historians  have  nearly  all  given  up 
the  attempt  to  connect  its  discovery  with  a  Articular 
name.  The  art  of  working  in  metal  and  of  ennaving  or- 
naments upon  the  surface  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  had 
then  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  when 
the  discovery  was  once  made  that  incised  plates  would 
yield  a  multiplicity  of  impressions  upon  paper  it  seemed 
to  leap  to  perfection  at  once.  In  letter-press  printing, 
provided  the  public  would  buy  the  books  after  they  were 
printed,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  well  equipped  office  to 
surpass  in  imitation  the  best  works  of  the  early  press, 
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although  that  speedily  reached  a  hi^h  point  of  excel- 
lence ;  but  except  in  minuteness  we  nave  not  advanced 
beyond  the  copperplate  engravers  of  the  cradle  century. 
This  art,  as  commonly  carried  on,  is  one  which  has  suf- 
fered less  change  than  any  other.  The  tools  are  like 
those  first  used  :  the  rolling  press  was  then  adopted ;  the 
workman  wiped  the  plate  m  the  same  way ;  and  his  pro- 
duction is  no  greater,  da^  by  day,  than  it  was  then.  In 
bank-note  printing  and  m  commercial  work  a  new  ma- 
chine has  been  brought  in,  but  our  Government  still 
prints  its  bank-bills  as  Finaguerra  might  have  printed 
them. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  steel  or  copperplate  engraving. 
Line  engraving  is  considered  the  most  excellent,  as  it  is 
the  most  difficult.  In  this,  with  a  sharp  tool  called  a 
graver,  lines  are  drawn  in  every  place  where  an  impres- 
sion is  needed,  these  lines  being  continuous  or  nearly  so. 
Sometimes  the^  are  mixed  with  dots  or  stipples,  particu- 
larly in  portrait  engraving,  where  the  face  is  represented 
by  stippling  and  the  sky.  the  furniture  and  the  clothes 
in  lines,  m  the  lower  grades  of  portraits  nearly  all  of 
these  lines  are  done  by  the  ruling-machine,  which  per- 
forms its  work  with  far  more  rapidity  than  the  most  skill- 
ful engraver.  Etching  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  line- 
engraving.  It  is  not  formal  and  precise,  and  does  not 
necessarily  finish  every  mark.  The  plate  is  covered  with 
a  coating  through  which  the  design  is  cut.  This  can  be 
done  very  speedily  in  comparison  with  other  engraving. 
When  this  is  accomplished  a  corroding  acid  is  pour^ 
upon  the  plate,  which  eats  away  the  metal  where  the 
plate  has  been  laid  bare.  As  the  acid  cannot  be  made 
to  act  with  perfect  regularity,  there  will  always  be  a  cer- 
tain roughness  about  an  etching.  It  is  now  very  popu- 
lar, although  man^  etchings  of  the  present  day  are  really 
destitute  of  artistic  merit.  In  stippling  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  punctures.  As  these  are  greater  or. 
smaller,  or  more  or  less  close  together,  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  is  produced.  The  effect  is  delicate  and  pleas- 
ing. Mezzotmto  has  for  its  basis  a  plate  which  has  been 
artificiallv  roughened  by  a  grounding-tool.  This  passes 
backwaros  ana  forwards  over  the  whole  surface  until  the 
punctures  are  so  numerous  that  if  a  proof  were  taken  it 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  black.  Having  made  these  in- 
dentations with  perfect  evenness  the  artist  proceeds  with 
a  burnisher  and  scraper  to  rub  down  the  places  where  he 
needs  a  light,  leaving  the  dark  parts  as  they  were.  If  a 
place  is  not  to  be  printed  at  all  the  roughness  is  all  rubbed 
out ;  for  less  light  less  is  rubbed  out.  This  method  is 
not  so  much  in  favor  as  it  was.  It  can  be  quickly  exe- 
cuted after  the  ground  is  made.  In  aquatinta  the  plate 
is  roughened  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  finely 
powdered  mastic,  upon  which  acid  is  poured.  By  this  a 
sort  of  graining  is  produced.  When  enough  has  been 
done  varnish  is  put  on  over  a  part,  so  that  the  next  appli- 
cation of  acid  will  not  affect  the  portion  where  it  is  ap- 
plied. Etching  is  used  to  lay  the  general  outlines,  and 
the  roulette,  a  wheel  to  make  indentations  in  mezzotint, 
is  also  employed.  The  most  common  metals  upon  which 
engraving  is  done  are  steel  and  copper,  although  many 
others  have  been  used.  Copper  is  hard  enough  to  stand 
the  press  and  soft  enough  to  be  engraved  upon.  Steel 
was  too  hard  and  intractable  until  a  methoci  was  found 
of  takbig  out  its  temper  and  making  it  soft  until  the  en- 
graving was  completed,  when  it  could  again  be  hardened. 
The  plate  is  rather  thicker  than  an  ordinary  stereotype 
plate.  A  copy  can  be  taken  of  it  by  electrotjrping,  so 
that  it  can  be  duplicated  or  triplicated.  This  is  very 
necessary  in  modem  engravings,  as  to  save  work  the  lines 
are  very  shallow  and  the  plate  shows  signs  of  much  wear 
when  only  four  or  five  thousand  impressions  have  been 
taken.  Old  plates  can  be  touched  up  by  the  graver ;  but 
unless  a  great  deal  of  time  is  occupied  in  it  and  much 
care  taken  the  plate  will  be  very  unequal.  In  most  plates 
there  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  processes.  A  copper- 
plate wears  out  on  two  or  three  thousand  impressions, 
and  even  much  sooner  if  the  engraving  be  fine.    Few 


letter-press  printing-offices  have  an  engraving  adjunct, 
and  most  en^vers  send  their  work  away  to  be  prmted. 
Line-engraving  is  rarely  done  except  by  professional  en- 
gravers, while  the  bulk  of  etchings  comes  from  persons 
who  do  not  follow  this  art  for  a  living.  Thev  are  paint- 
ers or  sculptors,  or  persons  with  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

In  making  an  engraving  a  variety  of  tools  is  required. 
The  principal  one  in  line-work  is  the  graver  or  burin, 
which  is  square  at  the  point  for  the  cutting  of  broad 
lines,  and  lozenge  for  the  finest,  and  must  be  tempered 
to  that  exact  state  which  will  prevent  the  point  from 
breaking  or  wearing  by  its  action  on  the  metal.  The 
graver  is  inserted  in  a  liandle  of  hardwood,  resembling  a 
pear  with  a  longitudinal  slice  cut  off,  which  is  to  enable 
the  artist  to  use  it  as  flat  on  the  plate  as  his  fingers  and 
thumb  will  permit.  This  instrument  is  used  for  remov- 
iug  the  imperfections  discoverable  in  etchings,  and  ex- 
clusively in  engraving  signatures  and  other  writing.  In 
working,  this  instrument  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cut  out  a  part  of  the  metal. 
The  scraper  is  a  long,  triangular  piece  of  steel,  tapering 
graduallv  from  the  handle  to  the  point ;  the  three  edges 
produced  by  this  form,  being  sharpened  on  the  oil-stone, 
are  used  for  scraping  off  the  roughness  occasioned  by 
the  graver  and  erasing  erroneous  Tines.  The  burnisher 
is  a  third  instrument  of  steel,  hard,  round  and  highly 
polished,  for  rubbing  out  punctures  or  scratches  on  the 
metal.  The  oil-stone  is  required  for  sharpening.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  needle  or  dry-point,  for  etching 
and  makmg  those  extremely  fine  lines  that  cannot  be 
made  by  the  graver.  It  is  held  in  the  fingers  in  the  same 
way  as  a  pen  or  pencil.  Various  kinds  of  varnish,  rosin, 
wax,  charcoal  and  acids  are  likewise  employed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  operation,  according  to  the  subject  and 
the  method  of  engraving  which  is  adopted.  In  line- 
engraving,  to  trace  the  design  intended  for  engraving 
accurately  on  the  plate  it  is  usual  to  heat  the  latter  suf- 
ficiently to  melt  white  wax,  with  which  it  must  be  cov- 
ered thinly  and  equally,  and  suffered  to  cool ;  a  drawing 
is  then  made  in  outline  with  a  lead  pencil  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  is  laid  with  the  pencilled  siae  upon  the 
wax  and  the  back  rubbed  gently  with  the  burnisher, 
which  will  transfer  the  lead  to  the  wax.  The  design 
must  next  be  traced  with  an  etching-needle  through  the 
wax  on  the  copper,  when,  on  wiping  it  clean,  it  will  ex- 
hibit all  the  lines  ready  for  the  graver.  The  table  in- 
tended for  engraving  on  should  be  perfectly  steady. 
Great  care  is  necessary  to  carry  the  hand  with  such  stead- 
iness and  skyi  as  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  line  from 
being  stronger  and  deeper  than  the  commencement,  and 
sufficient  space  must  be  left  between  the  lines  to  enable 
the  artist  gradually  to  make  those  stronger  which  require 
it.  The  roughness  or  burr  occasioned  by  the  graver  must 
be  removed  by  the  scraper,  and  the  surface  of  the  copper 
cleansed,  in  order  that  the  progress  of  the  work  may  be 
ascertained.  If  any  accident  &ould  occur  by  the  slip- 
ping of  the  graver  beyond  the  boundary  required,  or  lines 
are  found  to  be  placed  erroneously,  they  are  to  be  effaced 
by  the  burnisher,  which  leaves  a  hollow.  These  must  be 
levelwi  by  the  scraper,  rubbed  with  charcoal  and  water, 
and  finally  polished  lightly  by  the  burnisher.  The  back 
is  also  beaten  up.  As  the  unmterrupted  light  of  the  day 
causes  a  glare  upon  the  surface  of  the  steel  or  copper 
hurtful  or  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  it  is  customary  to  engrave 
beneath  a  shade  of  silk  or  tissue  paper  stretched  on  a 
square  frame,  which  is  placed  reclinmg  towards  the  room, 
near  the  sill  of  a  window. 

Such  are  the  processes  and  means  to  be  employed  in 
engraving  various  subjects ;  indeed,  the  graver  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  remedying  of  imperfections  in  etchings, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  use  of  the  dry-point  in  both, 
for  making  the  faintest  shades  in  the  sky,  architecture, 
drapery,  water,  «fec. 

Dteel-Plate  Printing'. — Printing  done  from  a  plate 
of  steel  into  which  lines  have  been  cut.  It  is  the  same 
as  copperplate  printing,  the  paper  being  wet. 
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Steel  Quoins. — A  patented  mechanical  contrivance 
for  locking  up  forms  hj  means  of  a  key  applied  to  shaped 
pieces  of  steel  which  nt  into  a  kind  of  rack. 

Steel  Rules. — Composing-rules  made  of  steel. 

Stege  (Ger.). — Wooden  blocks  used  in  printing  for 
filling  out  blank  spaces  between  type  ;  reglets. 

Stem  of  Letter. — The  up  and  down  strokes  of  any 
letter. 
StenciL — A  plate  or  sheet  of  any  material  with  the 

Sattcrn  cut  out  so  that  by  the  aid  of  a  color-brush  the 
gure  can  be  marked  upon  some  surface  beneath. 

Stereo. — An  abbreviation  much  used  in  England  for 
stereotype,  although  little  employed  in  America.  Elec- 
tro is  also  used  there  for  electrotype. 

Stereotipa  (Ital.).— Stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Apparatus. — The  machinery  and  tools 
necessary  for  stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Blocks. — Blocks  on  which  stereotype 
plates  of  books  are  temporarily  fastened  when  they  are 
printed.  Small  or  unusually  large  plates  are  blocked  or 
permanentlv  attached  to  blocks  of  wood  of  such  thick- 
ness that  when  it  is  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
type  height  is  formcil ;  but  to  avoid  bulkiness  and  un- 
necessary expenditure  stereotype  blocks  of  the  various 
regular  sizes  are  made  to  support  in  succession  any  req- 
uisite number  of  stereotype  plates  of  pages  of  books. 
These  blocks  are  usually  of^mahogany,  bound  with  brass, 
and  they  have  catches  or  claws  to  hold  the  plates  firmly 
in  their  true  position,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  con- 
veniently tightened  or  loosened  by  a  ratchet. 

Stereotype  Catches. — Short  pieces,  generall^r  of 
brass,  with  a  shoulder  for  holding  plates  in  the  required 
position. 

Stereotype  Chases. — Special  chases  made  for  use 
in  stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Clumps. — In  England,  the  type-high 
pieces  of  metal  which  protect  the  edges  of  pages  and 
form  the  bevel  of  the  plate.  In  America  they  are  known 
as  guards  or  bearers. 

Stereotypy:'  Fiona. — The  prepared  paper  which 
forms  the  m^ij^iX  or  mold  for  stereotyping  by  the  paper 
process.  „ 

Stereotype  Furniture. — Metal  furniture  used  for 
stereotyping  purposes. 

Stereotype  Metal. — The  metal  used  for  stereotyp- 
ing, as  distinct  from  type  metal,  which  is  of  better  and 
harder  quality. 

Stereotype  Metal  Blocks. — Metal  risers  or  blocks 
on  which  to  impose  stereotype  plates. 

Stereotype  Pins. — The  Jrads  or  French  tacks  used 
for  fastening  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  on  blocks. 

Stereotype  Wooden  Blocks.— Wooden  blocks 
with  brass  catches  on  wliich  stereotype  plates  are  mount- 
ed— distinct  from  metal  blocks. 

St6r6otypie  (Fr.). — Stereotyping. 

Stereotyping. — The  art  of  producing  from  wood- 
cuts or  pages  of  type  in  relief  a  w)lid  block  or  plate 
which  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  original.  It  is  usually 
done  by  casting,  but  in  Electrotypino  (which  see),  a 
species  of  stereotyping,  it  is  produced  by  galvanic  ac- 
tion. In  ordinary  stereotyping  a  mold  is  taken  of  the 
pa^e  of  type,  which,  when  dried,  is  used  as  a  matrix  in 
which  to  cast  type  mebil  or  a  metjil  somewhat  resem- 
bling it.  This  being  trimmed,  shaved  and  mounted  upon 
a  block,  is  used  for  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the  orig- 
inal. It  releases  the  type  and  allows  the  stereotype  from 
it  to  be  kept  as  long  as  desired  before  printing.  It  is 
much  more  compact  than  the  type,  five  pages  of  plates 
occupying  only  the  space  of  one  page  of  letters,  and  if 
the  chase  and  margins  are  taken  into  consideration  only 
one-tenth.  Letters  do  not  fall  out,  and  by  waiting  until 
a  book  is  nearly  completed  form  after  form  can  go  on 
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the  press  without  having  other  work  come  between,  to 
the  decided  advantage  of  its  appearance  and  also  with 
much  economy.  It  is  unnecessary  with  stereotype  plates 
to  print  large  editions,  as  was  formerly  necessary  when 
type  alone  was  used,  in  order  to  save  recomposition,  as 
the  pages  can  be  put  on  at  any  time  without  extra  cost, 
and  the  investment  in  printed  sheets  years  before  they 
are  ne^ed  is  unnecessary.  The  average  page  in  book- 
work,  taking  that  for  a  duodecimo  in  long  primer,  will 
cost  a  publisher  in  our  lar^e  cities  an  average  of  a  dol- 
lar ;  a  stereotype  will  require  about  thirty  cents  more. 
Should  he  desire  to  keep  the  book  standing  in  type  it 
would  cost  him  over  three  dollars  for  each  page.  There 
is  thus  a  decided  economy  in  stereotyping  and  electro- 
typing.  The  latter  operation  has  driven  out  the  former, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  for  bookwork  ;  but  newspapers  are 
stereotyped  in  a  method  unknown  fifty  years  ago.  Elec- 
trotypmg  is  more  delicate  and  the  lines  are  sharper  and 
better  defined. 

Before  the  invention  of  movable  types  printing  was 
executed  on  blocks  of  wood  upon  which  words  and  pic- 
tures were  engraved.  The  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
Gutenberg  was  that  a  letter  once  having  been  used  in  one 
place  could  be  employed  elsewhere ;  that,  for  instance, 
the  letters  in  eat  could  be  recombined  as  tea.  There  were, 
however,  advantages  to  publishers  in  wooden  blocks, 
which  were  treated  exactly  as  we  now  treat  stereotypes. 
A  primer  engraved  on  four  pages  could  be  placed  on  the 
press,  the  workmen  proceedmg  for  a  week,  and  then  tak- 
mg  it  off.  A  small  edition  was  then  ready.  A  year  from 
that  time  the  form  could  go  on  again  without  recompo- 
sition. So  great  were  the  advantages  of  this  plan  that 
block-books  were  designed,  engraved  and  printed  long 
after  movable  types  were  used  all  over  Europe.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  were  abandoned  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Even  to  this  day  printers 
in  remote  country  towns  in  America  cut  words  and  lines, 
such  as  **  auction,"  **  vendue,"  and  so  on,  to  save  compo- 
sition and  the  purchase  of  lar^e  type.  No  doubt  many 
printers  attempted  in  early  tunes  to  obtain  casts  or  to 
solidify  their  pages  of  type  ;  but  the  first  recorded  effort 
at  stereotyping  was  by  a  bookseller  in  Leyden,  Van  der 
Mey,  in  conjunction  with  a  clergyman,  Johannes  MQller, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  pre- 
pared the  pages  for  a  quarto  and  a  folio  Bible  by  solder- 
ing together  the  bottom  of  the  types  to  the  thickness  of 
three  quires  of  writing-paper.  Several  other  works  were 
thus  prepared,  and  pages  from  them  were  preserved  until 
within  a  few  years.  Gabriel  Valleyre,  a  printer  of  Paris, 
produced  about  the  year  1700  numerous  calendar  plates, 
the  material  being  brass,  which  was  cast  into  a  clay  or 
loam  mold.  The  method  of  casting  type  metal  in  molds 
of  plastcr-of-paris  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by 
William  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  1725 
began  his  experiments.  They  proved  successful,  but  he 
could  not  get  the  printers  to  use  his  plates,  and  he  was 
unfortunate  in  money  matters.  From  that  time  on  nu- 
merous experiments  were  made.  One  was  by  Michael 
Functer,  a  printer  of  Erfurth,  who  followed  in  the  lines 
of  Ged  in  1740 ;  Joseph  Hoffman  was  a  second.  In  1788 
he  made  molds  of  plaster  and  clay,  cemented  by  gelatine, 
gum  or  starch.  Andrew  Foulis  of  Glasgow  in  1784  was 
casting  plates  regularly  with  the  co-operation  of  Alexan- 
der Tilloch  of  the  same  place. 

In  France  another  theory  of  stereotyping  was  tried. 
The  fonn  was  driven  into  melted  type  metal  just  at  the 
point  of  solidification.  As  the  page  driven  in  was  coW 
this  caused  the  hardening  of  the  fluid  more  quickly,  and 
it  in  turn  became  a  punch  for  a  second  impact  against 
melted  type  metal.  This  required  excellent  judgment  as 
to  the  time  when  the  proper  conditions  existed,  and  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  many  air  bubbles.  Upon 
this  plan  were  produced  the  plates  for  the  assignats,  or 
Fn»nch  paper  currency  of  that  time.  It  was  known  as 
polytypage.  Didot,  who  was  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  method  in  Paris,  also  cemented  together 
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pages  of  type  so  that  there  might  be  no  error  m  workhig 
from  them  or  handling  them .  Another  plan  was  to  make 
a  matrix  by  printing  the  types  against  a  sheet  of  soft  lead. 
Unless  the  form  is  large  this  can  be  done  very  easily. 
Copper  was  also  used  as  a  material  for  the  matrix  of  a 
page.  A  page  having  been  set  up  in  ordinary  type,  the 
punches  which  were  the  parents  of  these  letters  were 
driven  in  succession  by  machinery  into  copper.  When 
one  punch  had  been  driven  in  the  plate  was  moved  a 
trifle,  and  the  next  one  was  struck.  When  the  whole 
page  was  completed,  a  very  tedious  operation,  the  plate 
would  serve  as  a  matrix  for  stereotypes.  A  similar  plan 
is  now  used  in  some  typesetting  (typecasting)  machines 
to  make  a  matrix  from  wood.  Another  ingenious  nov- 
elty was  the  employment  of  female  or  matrix  types. 
The  shoulder  and  hollow  parts  of  these  letters  were  in 
relief,  so  that  when  a  casting  was  made  they  indented 
the  plate  where  that  should  be  indented  and  left  the 
parts  which  were  to  be  printed  from  standing  up.  The 
page  having  been  set  up  in  these  female  types,  a  proof 
could  be  taken  and  the  matter  read,  after  wnich  the  form 
was  shut  up  in  a  casting-box  and  the  stereotype  was 
made  directly  from  it.  The  present  Linotype  may  be  re- 
^rded  in  one  sense  as  a  reproduction  of  this  ingenious 
idea  of  M.  Herhan. 

All  of  these  methods,  however,  should  be  regarded 
only  as  studies  for  the  stereotyping  of  the  future.  The 
plans  which  have  been  in  use  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  were  the  invention  of  Lord  Stanhope,  all  other 
methods  being  superseded  by  it.  The  methods  of  Didot 
and  his  contemporaries  coula  be  used  only  by  rich  print- 
ers in  certain  aifficult  cases,  where  expense  was  not  a 
great  object ;  the  plans  Stanhope  devi^  made  stereo- 
typing common  over  the  face  of  the  clobe.  In  plaster 
stereotyping  his  devices  were  very  little  changed  before 
the  art  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  electrotyping,  a  period 
of  more  than  three  score  and  ten  years.  Lord  Stanhope 
was  very  anxious  to  have  a  system  by  which  stereotypes 
could  easily  and  certainly  be  made,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  engaged  Alexander  Tilloch,  who  had  a  number  of 
years  before  made  experiments  in  the  art  at  Glasgow  in 
conjunction  with  Foulis.  Tilloch  declared  afterwards 
that  he  had  known  nothing  of  Ged's  process,  but  this  is 
not  believed  by  Hansard.  His  method,  however,  and 
that  which  he  taught  Stanhope  was  substantially  that 
of  Qed.  Stanhope,  however,  having  sufficient  means  to 
perfect  the  invention,  between  1800  and  1802  produced 
plates  which  answered  all  requirements.  He  paid  Til- 
loch and  Foulis  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  Andrew 
Wilson,  a  printer  of  London,  was  also  paid  for  his  assist- 
ance. Li  January,  1804,  the  stereotype  art  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
to  the  University  of  Cambriage,  the  offer  being  accepted. 
Oxford  shortly  after  began  using  it,  and  it  slowly  made 
its  way  into  use  on  other  works  man  Bibles,  Testaments 
and  Prayer-Books,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  used  at  the 
universities.  When  David  Bruce  went  to  Great  Britain 
from  New  York  in  1812  to  learn  the  art  he  found  only 
two  firms  which  were  actually  stereotyping.  It  never 
has  been  so  largely  used  in  England  as  here,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  oy  the  greater  capital  and  the  greater 
conservatism  of  Englishmen. 

In  New  York  Cadwallader  Golden,  the  leading  scien- 
tific man  of  that  colony,  had  his  attention  turned  to 
stereotyping  in  1743.  He  communicated  his  ideas  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  complimented  him  upon  them.  A  nephew 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  Benjamin  Mecom,  in  1775  cast  plates  for 
several  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  Ameri- 
can stereotyper  was  John  Watts,  an  Englishman,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1804  or  1805.  After  being 
an  employing  printer  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  he 
began  ex  penmen  ts  in  stereotyping,  but  without  success 
until  1813,  when  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  Westmin- 
ster Catechism.  He  continued  in  the  printing  and  stere- 
otyping business  until  1816,  when  he  sold  out  and  went 
to  yienna,  Austria,  where  he  set  up  the  first  stereotype 


foimdry  known  there  and  where  he  instructed  many 
eminent  printers  of  Germany  ;  but  the  real  introducer  of 
the  art  was  David  Bruce,  the  older  of  the  two  brothers 
who  originated  the  type  foundry  bearing  that  name.  He 
went  to  England  in  the  winter  of  18l2,  although  the 
United  States  were  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  received  courteously  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  to  impart  any  information.  Bruce  engaged 
a  workman  who  claimed  to  know  the  art  to  instruct  him, 
but  found  after  he  had  been  shown  what  his  instructor 
could  tell  and  had  paid  his  money  that  he  knew  very 
little.  Returning  early  in  1813  he  began  his  experi- 
ments, and  was  successful  enough  the  next  year  to  cast 
plates  for  a  bourgeois  New  Testament  and  a  nonpareil 
school  Bible.  The  plates  were,  however,  very  irregular. 
To  cast  them  true  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  warping 
of  the  molds.  Turning  was  very  imperfect,  and  hand- 
planing  an  interminable  job.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty he  invented  the  planing  or  leveling  machine,  and 
stereotyping  became  an  art  useful  everywhere.  It  was 
the  lack  of  the  planing-machine  which  compelled  the 
withdrawal  of  Watts  from  the  stereotyping  business  here 
and  which  limited  the  stereotyping  of  England  in  1812 
to  Wilson  in  London,  and  Nicholl,  Fisher  &  Dickson  in 
Liverpool.  By  1820  the  number  of  stereotypers  in  New 
York  had  increased  to  five,  and  by  1830  to  eight  or  nine. 
Jedediah  Howe  began  stereotyping  in  Philaaelphia,  and 
the  Boston  Type  Foundry  started  it  in  Boston.  Plates 
were  made  for  books  and  for  advertisements  freely  in  the 
year  1840,  but  even  in  1855  little  was  done  in  stereotyp- 
mg  in  small  towns.  There  were  no  foundries,  for  in- 
stance, in  Syracuse,  Troy  or  Utica  before  the  war,  and 
only  one  in  Rochester.  Electrotyping  began  to  be  used 
commercially  as  early  as  1850,  and  by  18w)  most  stereo- 
type establishments  had  added  an  electrotype  plant. 
Electrotyping  gained  rapidly  in  the  next  decade,  while 
some  foundries  which  started  after  1870  did  electrotyp- 
ing alone,  the  latter  costing  about  5  per  cent,  more  to  do 
the  work.  Successive  improvements  were  made  so  rap- 
idly that  in  1880  there  were  few  places  wluch  did  stereo- 
typing, and  now  (1893)  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  a 
stereotype  plate  made  in  New  York.  Everything  is  done 
by  electrotyping.  Other  substances  w  3  used  besides 
piaster,  and  processes  were  introduced  w„Ioh  i^ortened 
the  time  of  casting ;  but  it  was  felt  by  all  men  working 
in  this  trade  that  to  do  both  electrotyping  and  stereotyp- 
ing was  unnecessary.  This  was  to  nave  two  methods  of 
doing  one  kind  of  work  and  two  separate  plants  to  keep 
up.     More  room  was  required. 

Since  about  1860  stereotype  plates  for  newspaper  use 
have  largely  been  used  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  former  for  much  other  work.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  the  papier-mach'  process.  In  plaster  and  clay 
stereotyping  high  spaces  and  quadrats  must  be  used  in 
order  to  avoid  the  breakage  of  pieces  of  plaster.  By  the 
paper  process  this  is  not  necessary.  The  thick  and  moist 
tissue  paper  used  for  this  purpose  does  not  descend  into 
the  hollows  to  any  great  depth ;  the  mold  will  not  break, 
and  it  is  fiexible.  It  was  the  latter  quality  chiefly  which 
led  to  its  adoption  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  as  by 
casting  into  concave  molds  convex  plates  could  be  made 
which  would  fit  around  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder 
of  a  type-revolving  press.  Several  persons  had  intro- 
duced the  use  of  prepared  paper  in  England  before  1855, 
but  in  that  year  James  Dellngtma,  an  Italian,  became 
acquainted  with  the  system  in  Paris,  and  went  over  to 
London  to  set  up  a  foundry.  He  was  intrusted  with 
the  experiments  at  the  office  of  the  Times,  and  invented 
many  necessary  improvements.  In  1859  or  thereabouts 
type  ceased  to  be  used  on  the  Times  and  plates  were  used 
instead.  In  this  country  Charles  Craske  of  New  York 
was  pursuing  the  same  lines.  He  succeeded  in  making 
plates  for  the  New  York  Herald  several  years  before  the 
war,  but  could  not  induce  its  proprietor  nor  any  other 
publisher  to  employ  his  method.  Experiments,  however, 
began  on  the  New  York  Tribune  about  1860,  and  after 
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the  war  broke  out  the  plates  were  tried  everywhere.  On 
the  London  Times  the  columns  were  stereotyped  singly, 
but  die  more  convenient  method  of  Craske,  by  which  the 
whole  page  was  stereotyped  at  once,  was  pursued  in  New 
York.  Stereotyping  is  now  practiced  by  all  daily  news- 
papers with  a  circulation  of  over  ten  thousand. 

Plaster  stereotyping  depends  upon  the  quality  which 
plaster-ofparis  has  for  hardening  as  soon  as  it  is  spread 
out  in  a  thin  sheet.  The  gypsum  is  previously  dissolved 
in  water  and  poured  over  tiie  face  of  the  type.  There  it 
sets  almost  immediately.  It  is  taken  off,  dried  and  then 
melted  metal  is  poured  against  it.  When  this  is  com- 
plete the  mold  is  removed  from  the  furnace  and  the 
page  is  taken  away,  the  mold  being  broken  in  the  oper- 
ation. Afterwards  the  plate  is  planed,  trimmed  and  ex- 
amined. The  first  operation  is  the  preparing  of  the  type. 
It  comes  into  the  stereotype- room  in  an  iron  stereotype 
chase  miade  especially  for  the  purpose.  Chases  contam- 
ing  three  duodecimo  or  two  octavo  pa^es  are  considered 
very  convenient  in  size.  The  furniture  is  high,  and  where 
there  are  to  be  large  vacant  spaces  letters  or  bearers  are 
scattered  over  them,  the  rephcas  of  which  are  to  be  cut 
away  from  the  finished  plate.  The  face  of  the  form  is 
first  rubbed  with  fine  olive-oil  or  sperm-oil,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  permanent  adhesion  of  the  plaster.  Around 
the  form,  and  fitting  closely  to  it,  is  fixed  a  metal  frame- 
work of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  called 
a  flask,  and  into  this  plaster-of-paris,  in  a  semi-liquid  state 
from  admixture  with  water,  is  poured.  While  the  mixt- 
ure is  still  soft  it  is  well  rolled  or  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  type,  for  the  double  purpose  of  riving  a 
uniform  thickness  to  the  mold  and  also  of  expelling,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  minute  air  bubbles  which,  if  not 
driven  from  the  mold,  would  cause  picks  or  small  imper- 
fections on  the  surface  of  the  stereotype  cast.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  plaster  hardens  into  a  compact  mass ;  the 
mold  can  then  be  lifted  from  the  type.  This  mold,  with 
others,  is  next  placed  with  the  face  down  on  the  floater, 
a  plate  of  metal  fitting  on  the  inside  of  the  pan.  The 
pan,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  large  shallow  cast-iron  dish 
or  box.  The  lid  of  this  pan  is  screwed  down  on  the  back 
of  the  molds,  and  by  means  of  a  crane  the  whole  appa- 
ratus is  steadily  lowered  into  the  castinf-kettle  contain- 
ing the  molten  metal.  The  metal  rapidly  runs  into  the 
open  comers  and  sides  of  the  pan,  filling  up  every  hollow 
space  and  the  minutest  interstice  in  the  plaster  mold. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  pan  is  raised  and  cooled 
off  upon  the  cooUng-trough.  The  stereotyping  casts,  fac- 
similes of  the  type  from  which  the  mold  was  taken,  are 
next  secured.  The  stereotypes  are  then  sent  to  the  finish- 
ing-room for  examination  and  approval,  and  the  backs 
are  twice  shaved  on  the  leveling-machines  to  obtain  that 
perfect  and  regular  thickness  so  absolutely  essential  to 
good  presswork.  They  are  side-planed,  chiseled  and 
thoroughly  gone  over  for  picks  or  other  imperfections 
which  Uie  most  careful  castings  will  not  always  prevent. 
A  plate-proof  is  taken  and  read  by  a  proof-reader  for  err- 
ors which  may  have  escaped  former  readings.  Finally 
the  plates  are  put  into  boxes,  containing  e^ch  from  six- 
teen to  ninety-six  plates,  according  to  their  size,  and 
delivered  ready  for  the  printer's  use. 

In  stereotyping  by  clay  the  form  is  placed  upon  the 
movable  bed  of  an  iron  molding-press,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  used  in  electrotyping.  A  flat  iron  plate  is 
screwed  upon  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  press,  and  upon 
this  plate  a  thin  layer  of  prepared  clay  is  spread.  Pre- 
liminary impressions  are  taken  to  obtain  the  outlines  of 
the  type  and  to  remove  the  dampness  from  the  mold. 
The  surface  of  the  form  of  type  is  rubbed  with  benzine, 
and  the  lid  of  the  press  then  being  closed  and  clamped 
securely  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  movable  bed  of  the 
press  is  raised  carefully  and  the  mold  thus  obtained  by 
pressilre.  The  press-lid  is  next  undamped  and  raisea. 
The  molding  plate  is  unscrewed,  and  with  the  mold  upon 
it  is  placed  m  a  slow  oven  to  dry.  This  takes  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  separated  by  a  thick  vdre  bent  into  shape 
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to  fit  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  molding-plate  the  latter 
is  clamped  fast  to  a  companion  plate  of  equal  size.  Into 
the  opening  between  the  plates  formed  by  the  wire  molten 
stereotype  metal  is  poured,  and  the  stereotype  cast  by  the 
clay  method  is  formed.  This  mode  of  stereotyping  has 
the  advantage,  not  possessed  by  the  plaster,  of  takmg  a 
mold  from  low  spaces  and  quaorats  without  filling  them 
up.    The  clay  is  tenacious. 

The  paper  process  is  the  only  one  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  stereotyping  which  is  still  much  practiced.  The 
first  step  was  the  preparation  of  the  flong  or  paper  ma- 
trix. This  is  accomplished  by  pasting  together  two 
sheets  of  soft,  tough  matrix  paper  which  have  been  pre- 
viously softened  by  soaking  m  water,  and  four  sheets  of 
strong  tissue  paper.  A  gooa  paste  may  be  made  of  starch 
and  flour,  but  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of  elue 
and  a  mineral  filler  gives  the  matrix  a  desirable  paint-like 
quality  of  forming  a  skin  or  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  instead  of  soaking  into  it,  as  flour  paste  will  do. 
When  cool  the  paste  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  A  sheet  of  the  paper  is  laid  on  a  smooth  stone 
or  iron-topped  table  ana  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
paste,  which  is  well  rubbed  in  with  Uie  brush.  This 
process  is  repeated  for  each  sheet  laid  on.  When  as 
many  flongs,  as  these  matrices  are  called,  have  been 
formed  as  desirable  they  are  placed  under  a  wet  blanket 
to  prevent  evaporation.  To  prevent  moulding  they  are 
frequently  preserved  in  ice-chests.  If  the  flongs  are  to 
be  rolled  instead  of  beaten  a  drier  composition  is  used 
and  a  softer  paper.  The  type  which  is  to  be  stereotyped 
should  be  clean,  carefully  justified  and  surrounded  by 
type-high  bearers.  For  newspaper  pages  it  is  custom- 
ary to  employ  type-high  chases,  with  type-high  foot- 
sticks  and  sidesticks.  The  form  is  locked  up  by  screws. 
The  face  of  the  type  is  brushed  lightly  with  oU  to  pre- 
vent the  flon^  from  adhering  to  it.  If  the  form  is  veiy 
tightly  locked  up,  and  the  chase  is  strong,  the  type  will 
expand  when  on  the  hot  table,  but  being  able  to  expand 
only  in  one  direction,  that  of  length.  This  results  hi 
high  type.  To  prevent  this  one  stereotypinff  concern 
places  a  great  pnmer  regie  t  of  wood  inside  of  the  side- 
stick  and  the  footstick.  This  gives  the  requisite  elas- 
ticity. Neither  does  it  lock  the  forms  very  tiffhtly.  As  a 
result,  while  the  type  expand  when  the  heat  Is  used  they 
contract  on  cooling,  and  no  permanently  high  type  are 
made.  It  is  a  go<^  plan  to  unlock  the  form  after  it  is 
on  the  steam-table  and  let  it  dry  for  a  short  time  before 
the  flong  is  laid  on.  There  is  water  between  the  letters, 
which  is  converted  by  heat  into  steam.  For  t^iis  there  ^ 
no  egress  except  through  the  matrix,  which  consequent- 
ly does  not  dry  well. 

The  table  mentioned  above  is  of  smooth  iron,  of  exactly 
the  height  of  the  tables  upon  which  the  fonns  are  maifo 
up.  The  pages  are  slid  upon  it  without  lifting.  A  piece 
of  flong  a  little  larger  than  the  form  is  laid,  tissue  side 
down,  upon  the  page  and  carefully  and  evenly  beaten 
into  the  type  until  the  proper  deptn  is  obtained.  The 
brushes  must  be  good  and  made  of  extra  Ions' Russian 
bristles.  The  blows  must  be  even  and  flat.  The  flong 
is  then  ready  to  be  heated,  which  is  done  by  sliding  it 
upon  another  table  heated  by  steam  pipes.  A  screw  press 
is  at  one  end,  having  the  lower  side  as  a  platen.  Be- 
tween the  flong  and  the  metal  above  it  are  several  thick- 
nesses of  woolen  blankets.  The  pressure  causes  the  ma- 
trix to  be  indented  sufficiently  for  a  good  cast  to  be  taken, 
and  the  heat  dries  the  matrix  as  the  pressure  continDes. 
On  the  larger  daily  papers,  however,  the  form  goes  di- 
rectly upon  a  hot  table,  where  it  is  partly  dried,  and  the 
flong  being  then  applied  the  whole  is  passed  undes*  a 
powerful  roller.  When  it  comes  out  it  is  a  perfect 
matrix,  but  is  not  yet  dry  enough.  It  is  passed  upon  a 
scorcher,  an  exceedingly  hot  table,  where  if  left  for  any 
time  it  would  soon  be  reduced  to  charcoal.  This  takes 
away  the  superfluous  moisture  which  adheres  to  the  sur- 
face. Prepared  chalk  is  dusted  over  the  surface,  shakflo 
off  as  well  as  possible,  and  the  matrix  is  thai  ready  to  be 
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cast  from.  It  vs  then  like  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard 
with  a  soft  surface. 

A  semi-circular  concave  iron  mold  is  used.  The  ma- 
trix, of  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paste- 
board, is  secured  in  this  mold  so  that  it  cannot  slip.  Nest- 
ing into  the  concavity  is  a  convex  iron  piece  exactly 
matching  the  other.  When  this  is  secured  the  whole 
mold  is  tilted  up  and  melted  type  metal  is  poured  in. 
It  fills  the  aperture  completely  and  forces  back  the  ma- 
trix against  the  side,  causing  it  to  assume  a  true  curva- 
ture. When  cast  the  end  of  the  plate  is  cut  off  and  the 
ends  and  sides  are  trued  up ;  the  plate  is  then  ready  to 
be  printed  from.  An  examination  of  the  time  occupied 
in  making  many  plates  shows  the  average  for  a  news- 
paper page  of  seven  columns,  or  about  seventeen  inches 
by  twenty-two,  to  be  seven  and  a  quarter  minutes  divid- 
ed as  follows :  Molding,  one  minute ;  drying,  three  min- 
utes; scorching,  three-quarters  of  a  minute ;  and  casting 
and  finishing,  two  and  a  half  minutes.  The  thickness  of 
the  plate  at  present  used  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  metal  is  composed  of  lead,  eightv  parts ;  anti- 
mony, fifteen  parts ;  and  tin,  five  parts.  No  routing  is 
required,  but  hollow  places  are  built  up  in  the  matrices. 

Celluloid  has  been  used  for  stereotype  plates.  It  is 
very  light  and  pretty,  but  is  inflammable.  See  Cellu- 
loid. Many  stereotype  plates  are  now  made  by  papier 
mache  for  newspaper  use.  Several  thousand  periodicals 
are  supplied  with  this  matter  by  one  establishment  alone, 
— the  Ajnerican  Press  Association.  It  gives  Republican, 
Democratic,  Populist,  religious,  temperance,  mechanical 
and  agricultural  matter,  besides  news  and  miscellany,  in 
any  desired  combination.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  pub- 
lishing establishment  in  the  United  States.  Plates  are 
sent  out  by  it  and  its  rivals  in  boxes.  They  are  of  news- 
paper width,  and  fit  by  tongues  or  grooves  mto  the  bases, 
which  are  nearly  type  high.  The  bases  arc  kept  in  the 
printing-offices,  thus  saving  the  expense  attached  to  solid 
metal  blocking,  or  even  to  wooden  blocking.  With  these 
a  printer  can  supply  himself  with  all  of  the  matter  he 
desires  except  local  news.  These  plates  enable  two  or 
three  offices  in  the  same  town  to  be  supplied  from  the 
central  establishment,  yet  each  to  publish  matter  entirely 
imlike  the  others. 

There  is  a  process  known  as  cold  stereotyping,  which 
is  done  upon  paper.  The  flong  is  made  with  the  least 
possible  moisture,  all  of  the  water  in  it  coming  from  the 
paste.  The  matrix  is  made  by  beating,  and  on  bein^  re- 
moved it  is  put  into  an  oven  to  bake,  trays  to  retain  it 
in  the  curved  form  being  employed.  The  oven  is  very 
hot.  After  the  matrix  is  ready  plates  are  made  in  the 
usual  manner.  This  has  not  been  a  particularly  success- 
ful method  of  doing  the  work,  and  is  not  employed  in 
America. 

Plates  are  packed  away  in  boxes  when  an  edition  is 
worked  off,  and  these  boxes  are  placed  in  fireproof 
vaults.  The  vaults  are  generally  of  brick,  strongly  built 
and  underCTOund.  The  plates  would  thus  be  saved  if 
there  should  be  a  fire.  Doors  to  vaults  are  of  iron.  Each 
box  should  be  lettered  to  show  what  work  and  what  pages 
are  contained  in  it,  and  the  vault  man  should  also  keep 
a  book  showing  what  plates  he  has  in  his  charge.  It  is 
reasonable  to  demand  rent  for  plates  thus  left  in  custody 
upon  which  no  printing  has  been  done  for  a  year. 

Stet  (Lat.). — A  word  written  on  the  margin  of  a  proof 
when  a  proof-reader  has  inadvertently  marked  out  a  let- 
ter, wora  or  sentence  which  on  second  thought  he  pre- 
fers to  leave  unchanged.  It  is  derived  from  the  neuter 
verb  sto,  meaning  to  stand,  to  endure,  or  abide,  and  sig- 
nifies ''let  it  stand."  Most  readers  also  place  dots  be- 
neath the  word  which  is  to  remain. 

Stick. — 1.  A  composing-stick.  2.  When  letter  which 
is  laid  up  for  distribution  spheres  so  closely  that  it  is  sep- 
arated with  difficulty  and  the  compositor's  fingers  are 
made  sore  by  pressing  the  type  against  the  edge  of  the 
case  in  oider  to  distribute  them,  it  is  said  to  stick.  All 
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new  letter  is  difficult  to  separate  and  distribute  if  it  re- 
mains long  in  the  chase  after  being  worked  off,  because 
the  lye  penetrates  the  interstices  of  the  letters.  New 
type,  says  Ringwalt,  should  always  be  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  soit-soap  and  water  before  being  laid  into 
case.  This  not  only  prevents  sticking,  but  takes  off  the 
extreme  brightness  which  is  so  unpleasant  to  the  eve, 
and  renders  the  type  more  agreeable  to  the  hand.  Old 
type  will  stick  the  harder  if  the  ink  is  not  properly 
washed  off  and  the  form  is  not  well  rinsed  before  the 
types  are  put  away. 

SUckftiL — The  quantity  of  type  contained  in  a  stick, 
or  about  two  inches.  Some  sticks  contain  slightly  more 
and  some  a  little  less.  In  Italy,  France  and  Spain  a  stick 
will  contain  only  three  or  four  lines,  and  sometimes  only 
one  or  two. 

Stlgxneologj. — The  art  of  punctuation,  from  a  word 
signifying  a  spot.  This  word  is  used  in  diplomatics,  but 
is  not  employed  by  printers. 

StifTener. — A  thin  mill-board  used  for  various  pur- 
poses in  bookbinding. 

Stippling. — A  method  of  engraving  by  which,  in- 
stead of  lines,  dots  or  punctures  are  used.  The  varia- 
tions and  progressive  magnitude  of  these  dots  give  the 
whole  effect  to  stippled  engraving.  When  these  punct- 
ures are  made  by  the  dry-point  they  are  circular,  but 
when  made  with  the  graver  they  are  rhomboidal  or  tri- 
angular. Stippling  is  not  regarded  with  as  much  favor 
by  artists  as  engraving  in  line,  but  it  is  considered  to 
have  some  advantages  m  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  its 
lights  and  shades,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  effect  of 
painting.  A  more  expeditious  way  of  multiplying  these 
dots  has  been  contrived  in  the  instrument  called  a  rou- 
lette, a  toothed  wheel  fixed  to  a  handle,  and  which  when 
rolled  forcibly  along  the  metal  produces  a  row  of  inden- 
tations. This  method,  however,  is  less  manageable  than 
the  other,  and  generally  produces  a  stiff  effect. 

Stitching. — The  operation  of  passing  the  thread 
through  a  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
sheets  together. 

Stock-Rooni. — The  department  allotted  to  the  stor- 
ing of  paper  or  printed  stock. 

Stockholm. — The  capital  of  Sweden.  Much  print- 
ing is  done  there.  The  art  was  introduced  in  Stock- 
holm in  1483  by  Johannes  Snell.  Panzer  enumerates 
five  books  printed  in  this  city  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  year  1594  Amundus  Olai  was  appointed 
typographer  royal.  At  Stockholm  the  first  Rimic  types 
were  used  in  a  Runic  and  Swedish  Alphabetarium  in  the 
year  1611.  They  were  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 
A  new  and  more  correct  font  was  cast  at  Lllbeck  in  1702 
by  desire  of  the  learned  Peringskiolb.  Russian  types 
were  first  used  in  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  by  order  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Many  printing-offices  are  now 
found  in  that  city.  Among  the  largest  of  these  is  that 
of  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  S5ner.  It  employs  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Another  large  establishment  is  that 
of  Albert  Bonnier. 

Stone. — An  imposing-table,  either  of  iron  or  stone. 

Stone  Type. — Two  Austrians,  F.  Kammann  and  F. 
Jurschina,  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  making  artificial 
stone  letters.  The  material  is  kneaded  and  partly  dried 
and  then  pressed  into  the  molds.  When  sufficiently 
dried  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  basis  is  silicic  acid  and 
hydraulic  lime. 

Stop- Cylinder. — That  class  of  cylinder  printing- 
machines  in  which  the  drum  stops  after  the  impression 
is  taken  and  does  not  resume  rotation  until  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  another  impression. 

Stops. — Pimctuation  marks  or  points.  The  term  is 
now  little  used. 

Storekeeper. — The  person  responsible  for  the  care 
of  type  and  other  materials  in  a  printing-office. 
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Store-Roozn. — The  department  for  Btoring  type, 
leads,  furniture,  &c. 

Stover,  Caleb,  the  writer  of  several  books  upon 
printing,  was  an  employing  printer  at  Hackney,  Lon- 
don. He  died  on  May  28, 1816.  He  was  the  author  of 
Typographical  Marks  Explained,  1805 ;  Guide  to  the  Art 
of  Pnntmg,  1808 ;  Printers'  Grammar,  1808 ;  Printers' 
Price-List,  1814.     They  are  meritorious  productions. 

Straight  Accents. — Another  term  for  long  accents, 
thus  :   &  e  I  0  Q. 

Straight-Sdge. — A  long  wooden  or  metal  stick 
used  for  squaring  up  the  pa^es  in  a  form  in  order  to  ob- 
tain correct  register  in  pnntmg. 

Strahan,  WiUiazn,  kin^s  printer  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  warm  friend  of  Franklin,  who  correspond- 
ed with  him  for  many  years,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
April,  1715.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  after 
becoming  free  moved  to  London,  where  after  a  time  he 
began  business  for  himself.  He  had  been  employed  in 
the  same  office  as  Franklin.  He  displaced  extraordinary 
economy,  and  was  soon  prosperous.  When  Charles  Eyre, 
in  1769,  succeeded  to  the  patent  of  king's  printer  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Strahan  as  his  printer,  the  latter  purchasing 
a  portion  of  the  patent  in  1770.  He  was  an  active  man 
in  politics,  and  in  1775  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Malmesbury.  In  the  Parliament  of  1780  he 
was  member  for  Wootton-Bassett.  He  remained  in  Par- 
liament until  the  dissolution  in  1784,  and  died  shortly 
after,  on  July  9,  1785.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Andrew.  It  was  to  Mr.  Strahan  that  Franklin  sent  his 
celebrated  letter  setting  forth  in  a  few  pithy  sentences 
the  wrongs  which  America  had  suffered  from  the  king, 
and  ending :  **  You  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours, 
B.  Franklm."  This  letter  will  not  bear  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  upon  it  by  nearly  all  writers.  The 
true  sense  is :  "  You  are  now  my  enemy,  by  the  action  of 
the  king,  and  I  must  so  rcgara  you  until  the  war  ends, 
although  without  personal  feeling." 

Strasbourg  or  Strassburg. — One  of  the  earliest 
towns  into  which  printing  was  introduced.  Mentel  and 
Eggestein  were  the  first  two  printers.  One  authority 
supposes  that  Mentel  began  printing  in  1458 ;  but  the 
first  dated  book  from  Strasbourg  was  by  Henry  Egge- 
stein in  1471. 

Stravberry  Hill. — This  famous  press  was  estab- 
lished by  Horace  Walpole  at  his  house  in  the  country. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Walpole,  the  prime  minister 
of  (Jeorge  II. ,  the  length  of  whose  tenure  of  office  was 
unexampled.  The  son  was  brought  up  with  an  excellent 
education  and  highly  cultivated  tastes,  but  was  disposed 
to  take  no  active  part  in  the  struggles  of  life.  He  was 
a  connoisseur  in  painting,  architecture,  music,  the  drama 
and  sculpture.  In  1757  he  determined  upon  putting  in 
a  press,  upon  which  several  noted  works  were  printed. 
Dr.  Dibdin  gives  an  account  of  them.  His  first  printer 
was  a '  *  foolish  Irishman,  who  took  himself  for  a  gen- 
ius." His  name  was  William  Robinson.  This  man  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Farmer ;  Pratt  followed  him,  and 
last  was  Thomas  Kirkgate,  who  went  there  about  1765, 
and  remained  until  the  work  in  this  office  was  suspended, 
in  1797,  upon  the  death  of  Walpole. 

Strav-Board. — Paper  boards  of  various  weights, 
used  for  binding  purposes  and  made  from  straw-pulp. 

Streamers. — Large  posters  intended  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  instead  of  above  and  beneath  each  other. 
They  usually  consist  of  one  word  or  series  of  words,  as 
Dan  Rice's  Great  Show. 

Stretchers. — Bills  or  placards  printed  in  colors,  or 
in  ornamental  style,  mounted  on  frames  of  wood. 

Strike. — 1.  An  abandonment  of  work  by  workmen 
or  workwomen  to  enforce  compliance  with  their  require- 
ments respecting  wages  or  matters  appertaining  to  their 
comfort.    The   corresponding  term,  when  employers 
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close  their  places  to  enforce  a  similar  demand,  is  "  lock- 
out." The  earliest  American  strike  in  the  printing  trade 
in  the  United  States  was  in  New  York  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  when  the  workmen  in  Rivington's  office 
ceased  labor.  A  strike  somewhat  similar  to  those  now 
carried  on  took  place  in  the  printers'  trade  in  New  York 
in  1810.  Printers'  strikes  are  always  short,  one  side  or 
the  other  giving  way  within  three  weeks.  The  only  ex- 
ception known  to  this  was  the  late  strike  in  Pittsburgh, 
in  which  the  workmen  had  the  support  of  the  entire 
country.  It  lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  BoUi  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  to  be  condemned  as  methods  of  settling 
trade  differences.  2.  A  matrix  formed  from  the  originS 
punch. 

Striker. — 1.  The  arrangement  by  which  the  pens  on 
a  ruling-machine  are  raised  or  lowered  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  line.  2.  One  who  strikes  to  enforce  a 
demand  concerning  wages  or  trade  government. 

Strip  a  Form. — To  take  away  the  furniture  from 
the  pages  of  a  form,  and  thus  leave  it  naked.  This  is 
an  English  expression. 

Stroker. — In  England,  a  small  implement,  generally 
made  of  wood  and  tipped  with  metal,  for  strokmg  in  or 
laying  on  sheets  in  a  printing-machine. 

Stroker-In. — In  England,  the  layer-on  who  strokes 
in  the  sheets  one  by  one  to  be  print^.  In  America  it 
would  be  said  to  be  the  boy  who  feeds  a  press. 

Strokes. — The  up  and  down  lines  of  any  letter. 

Studlej,  Robert  P.,  a  printer  of  St.  Louis,  who  be- 
gan business  there  in  1854.  Through  outside  specula- 
tions of  a  partner  he  failed  in  1875,  but  by  the  aid  of 
his  brother  and  friends  he  began  again,  and  finally  paid 
up  all  his  indebtedness.  He  was  the  oldest  employing 
printer  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  His  death 
occurred  on  November  9, 1890. 

Stuttgart. — A  German  town  where  printing  was  in- 
troduced in  1486,  although  the  name  of  the  printer  is 
unknown.  It  is  now  a  very  large  printing  centre,  its 
work  going  round  the  whole  world. 

Style  of  the  House. — Most  printing-offices  have 
their  own  particular  method  in  the  matter  of  display, 
spelling,  &c.,  and  this  is  known  as  the  style  of  the  house. 
In  some  establishments,  for  instance,  the  names  of  ships 
are  in  Italics ;  in  others  not.  One  place  may  spell  honor 
with  the  u,  divide  words  on  the  vowels,  or  put  a  comma 
before  *' and"  when  there  are  three  or  four  clauses  com- 
ing together,  this  word  being  used  before  the  last.  Other 
places  do  not  follow  these  rules.  In  each  case  the  meth- 
ods followed  are  the  style  of  the  house. 

Stylus. — A  pointed  instrument  of  brass  or  iron  used 
by  the  ancients  for  writing  upon  waxen  tablets,  the  re- 
verse end  being  left  blunt  in  order  to  make  erasures  by 
smoothing  the  surface  of  the  wax.  It  is  now  used  for 
writing  upon  manifold  paper. 

Sub-Sditor. — In  England  the  assistant  to  the  editor- 
in-chief.  He  is  most  generally  the  head  of  the  news  de- 
partment, and  has  no  authority  over  the  editorial  matter. 
A  corresponding  title  here  is  managing  editor  or  assistant 
editor.  The  responsibility  in  this  country,  however,  is 
greater.  The  managing  editor  employs  and  discharges 
the  force  of  editors  and  reporters,  and  is  in  charge  of 
everything  when  the  editor-m-chief  is  absent. 

Sub-Heads. — Words  or  expressions  placed  above  or 
at  the  beginning  of  chapters,  sections  or  paragraphs  to 
indicate  their  contents. 

Subscription-Books. — Books  sold  from  house  to 
house  by  canvassers.  A  larger  number  can  thus  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  firms  which  engage  in  this  business  usu- 
ally devote  their  entire  energies  to  this  line. 

Subscriptions  to  Newspapers.— The  most  sur- 
prising statements  have  been  given  currency  with  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  newspaper  subscriptions.  As  a  con- 
sequence almost  everybody  seems  to  be  misinformed  on 
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the  subject.  If  these  misrepresentations  were  originally 
designed  to  force  subscriptions  they  have  undoubtedly 
in  a  large  measure  accomplished  their  purpose ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  man^  a  publisher  has  found  himself  a 
heavy  loser  from  havmg  relied  upon  them.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  worst  articles,  ouen  published,  is  this :  "  (1)  Sub- 
scribers who  do  not  give  express  notice  to  the  contrary 
are  considered  as  wishing  to  renew  their  subscription. 
(2)  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their  peri- 
odicals the  publisher  may  continue  to  send  them  until 
alliiuTearages  are  paid.  (8)  If  subscribers  neglect  or 
refuse  to  take  their  periodicals  from  the  poet^ffice  to 
which  they  are  directed  they  are  responsible  until  they 
have  settled  their  bills  and  ordered  them  discontinued. 
(4)  If  subscribers  move  to  other  places  without  inform- 
ing the  publisher,  and  the  papers  are  sent  to  the  former 
address,  they  are  held  responsible.  (5)  The  courts  have 
decided  that  refusing  to  take  periodicals  from  the  office, 
or  removing  and  leaving  them  uncalled  for,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  intentional  fraud.  (6)  If  subscribers 
pay  in  advance  they  are  bound  to  give  notice  at  the  end 
of  the  time  if  they  do  not  wish  to  continue  taking  it ; 
otherwise  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  send  it,  and  the 
subscriber  will  be  responsible  until  an  express  notice, 
with  payment  of  all  arrearages,  is  sent  to  the  publisher." 
These  declarations  are  sometimes  even  called  *'  decisions 
of  the  United  States  courts."  Indeed,  it  has  also  been 
said  that  the  "latest  postal  laws  are  such  that  news- 
paper publishers  can  arrest  any  one  for  fraud  who  takes 
a  paper  and  refuses  to  pay  for  it.  Under  this  law  the 
man  who  allows  his  subscription  to  run  along  for  some 
time  unpaid  and  then  orders  it  discontinued,  or  orders 
the  postmaster  to  mark  it '  refused,'  and  have  a  postal- 
card  sent  notifying  the  publisher,  leaves  himseli  liable 
to  arrest  and  fine  the  same  as  for  theft."  What  are  the 
facts  ?  There  is  no  United  States  statute  touching  the 
subject  other  than  the  one  which  simply  provides  that 
**  postmasters  shall  notify  the  publisher  of  any  newspa- 
paper  or  other  periodical  when  any  subscriber  shall  re- 
fuse to  take  the  same  from  the  omce  or  neglect  to  call 
for  it  for  the  period  of  one  month."  Of  State  statutes 
there  are  but  three.  Florida  has  had  one  since  1851  pro- 
viding that  "no  person  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  any 
newspaper,  periooical  or  other  like  matter,  unless  he 
shall  subscribe  for  or  order  the  same  in  writing."  The 
Lerislature  of  Oregon  passed  a  law  in  1889,  as  did  that 
of  Washington  in  1890,  providing  that  "whenever  any 
person,  company  or  corporation  owning  or  controlling 
any  newspaper  or  periodical  of  any  kind,  or  whenever 
any  editor  or  proprietor  of  any  such  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical shall  mail  or  send  any  such  newspaper  or  penodi- 
cal  to  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  without  first 
receiving  an  order  for  said  newspaper  or  periodical  from 
sudi  person  or  persons  to  whom  said  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical is  mailed  or  sent,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift,  and 
no  debt  or  obligation  shall  accrue  against  such  person  or 
persons,  whether  said  newspaper  or  periodical  is  received 
by  the  person  orpersons  to  whom  it  is  sent  or  not."  AU 
that  the  Post-OflSce  Department  has  to  say  is  embodied 
in  section  261  of  the  1887  Postal  Guide,  still  in  force, 
which  states  that  the  "liability  of  persons  who  take 
newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  &c.,  coming  to  their 
addr^  out  of  a  post-office  lor  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion thereto  is  not  determined  by  any  postal  law  or  reg- 
ulation. It  is  entirely  a  question  between  publishers  and 
subscribers,  with  whom  postmasters  liave  nothing  to  do, 
they  being  required  to  deliver  properly  prepaid  matter 
to  the  persons  named  in  the  address."  Authoritative 
decisions  on  the  subject  are  also  very  few.  The  United 
States  courts  have  rendered  none.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  held  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Good- 
land  versus  Le  Clair,  that  testimony  which  tended  to 
prove  that  a  newspaper  was  mailed,  addressed  to  the 
theatre  owned  by  a  certain  person  and  received  there  for 
one  year  and  was  never  refused  or  returned,  was  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  action  against  such  person  for  the 


subscription  price.  This  case  stands  alone.  It  would 
as  much  sanction  charging  for  papers  sent  to  advertisers 
as  anything  else,  because  the  paper  here  was  one  sent 
to  an  advemser.  In  the  New  York  case  of  Hathaway 
versus  Bennett  it  was  decided  in  1854  that  a  person  who 
had  bought  out  a  Herald  carrier  and  had  been  supplied 
with  papers  for  two  years  could  not,  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  particular  contract,  compel  the  publisher  to 
furnish  him  papers  longer  than  he  chose  to,  any  more 
than  thepubusher  coula  compel  him  to  continue  to  take 
same.  The  court  said  there  could  be  no  contract  in  such 
a  case  without  mutuality.  If  there  had  been  any  con- 
tract, for  the  publisher  to  have  stopped  the  publication  of 
his  newspaper  would  have  constituted  equally  a  breach 
of  contract  with  that  alleged.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota  holds  that  under  a  statute  forbidding  the  do- 
ing of  any  labor,  business  or  work  on  Sunday  not  of  ne- 
cessity or  charity,  the  circulating  of  a  newspaper  on  that 
day  is  unlawful,  and  any  contract  requiring  or  contem- 
platuig  it  is  absolutely  void,  and  this  even  though  the 
contract  merely  covers  a  period  of  time  including  Sun- 
days. Newspaper  subscriptions  must,  therefore,  be  gov- 
erned, as  intimated  by  the  American  and  English  Ency- 
clopedia of  Law,  by  such  general  rules  in  regard  to 
contracts  as  are  applicable.  The  continuation  oi  a  sub- 
scription will  be  implied  when  the  continuation  of  any 
other  similar  contract  would  be.  When  a  contract  is 
terminated  there  is  no  obli^tion  resting  on  either  party 
to  say  that  he  does  not  wish  it  renewed.  Renewals  in 
any  case  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  for  some  certain 
period.  If  a  renewal  for  any  term  were  ordered  or  could 
be  implied,  but  should  not  be  paid  for,  failure  to  pay 
would  not  of  itself  authorize  another  renewal.  No  one 
can  impose  a  new  contract  on  another  simply  because 
that  other  refuses  to  fulfill  the  old.  Neither  would  an 
ori^al  subscription  or  renewal  be  extended  by  a  sub- 
scnber's  removal,  without  notice.  Nor  can  fraud  be 
found  unless  there  is  intentional  deception.  And  mere 
refusal  to  take  a  periodical  from  the  post^ffice,  or  remov- 
ing and  leaving  it  uncalled  for,  cannot  be  presumptive  of 
fraud.  Whether  receiving  a  paper  will  imply  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  for  it  depends  on  (Circumstances — what  the 
receiver  may  understand  about  it,  its  use  by  him,  and 
the  like. 

Substitute. — One  who  works  at  case  instead  of  an- 
other. The  word  is  of  general  use  in  America  to  indicate 
a  printer  who  takes  for  a  short  time  the  place  of  a  com- 
positor regularly  employed.  His  powers  are  derived 
from  the  regular,  and  in  meetings  of  a  chapel  he  votes 
as  the  other  might,  while  if  not  actually  working  he  can- 
not vote.  In  a  daily  morning  paper  one  is  required  for 
every  four  or  five  hands ;  but  on  evening  and  weekly 
papers  one  will  supply  many  more.  It  is  not  a  recog- 
nized custom  in  book  and  job  offices,  although  one  u 
sometimes  seen.  In  England  a  substitute  is  called  a 
grass  hand. 

Suction. — As  applied  to  rollers  this  word  means  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  type  or  other 
substance  on  which  they  are  placed ;  strong  suction  is 
equivalent  to  great  tenacity.  The  French  have  a  very 
expressive  word  for  this  quality,  "amour," or  love.  A 
good  roller  has  "amour  parfait." 

Suertes  (Sp.).— Sorts. 

Siunario  (Sp.). — Summary,  table  of  contents. 

Summer. — A  piece  of  wood  fastened  across  the  ribs 
of  a  wooden  press  close  to  the  winter,  to  keep  them 
steady  in  their  place. 

Sun  Machine. — A  small  platen  jobbing  machine, 
for  treadle  or  steam,  made  by  Greenwood  &  Batley  in 
England. 

Super-Calendered  Paper. — Paper  highly  pol- 
ished by  repeated  pressure  between  steel  rollers. 

Super-Extra. — In  bookbinding  this  has  reference, 
like  extra,  to  the  binding  of  a  book  which  must  be  for- 
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warded  in  the  best  manner  with  colored  end  leaves, 
double  head-bands  and  broad  registers. 

Super-Rojal. — A  size  of  printing-paper,  measur- 
ing in  England  21%  by  20^  inches ;  writing,  27  by  19 
inches.  In  America  super-royal  is  employSi  only  for 
printing  papers,  and  in  these  it  measures  22  by  28  inches. 

Superior  Letters  or  Fioures. — Small  figures  or 
letters  at  the  top  of  a  line,  as  ",  intended  usually  for  ref- 
erences. They  may  be  cast  upon  the  same  body  as  the 
larger  letters,  or  they  may  be  justified  in. 

Superiors. — A  short  term  embracing  both  superior 
letters  and  superior  figures. 

Supemuznerar7. — An  extra  hand  on  a  London 
daily  who  was  not  so  regularly  employed  as  the  others. 

Suplente  (Sp.).— Substitute. 

Suplir  (Sp.). — To  substitute  one  workman  for 
another. 

Suppleznent. — An  addition  to  a  book  or  newspaper. 
In  the  former  it  is  usually  matter  which  has  been  omitted 
by  mistake  or  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it, 
together  with  such  new  matter  as  the  lapse  of  time  has 
rendered  necessary.  For  instance,  a  dictionary  or  ency- 
clopaedia requires  a  supplement  to  give  new  meanings, 
words  or  information.  In  a  newspaper  a  supplement 
consists  of  the  pa^es  printed  beyond  the  regular  num- 
ber. If  it  is  an  eight-pa^e  paper,  all  printed  beyond 
that  is  properly  the  supplement ;  but  by  the  usage  of 
many  dailies  the  supplement  is  the  part  printed  before 
the  news  sheets,  and  contains  four  pages  or  more  with 
a  separate  head. 

Surflftce. — A  short  term  for  an  imposing  surface  or 
stone. 

Surflftce  Cards. — Cardboards  not  colored  right 
through,  but  merely  the  top  and  bottom  sheets,  some- 
times one  side  only^-distinct  from  pulp-boards. 

Surfaced  Paper. — Paper  with  any  prepared  sur- 
face, colored  or  otherwise.  Surfaced  paper  is  now  large- 
ly employed  on  magazines  and  on  illustrated  work.  It 
is  much  smoother  than  other  paper,  and  ^ves  the  best 
effect  on  half-tone  work.  When  colored  it  may  be  dull 
or  glazed. 

Surtido  (Sp.). — Assortment,  stock,  supply.  Obra 
de  surtido,  book  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  the 
matter  is  crowded  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

Svash  Letters. — Seventeenth  century  Italic  capi- 
tals, with  tails  and  flourishes. 

Sv^eden. — In  Sweden  there  are  195  printing  estab- 
lishments, with  2.000  compositors  and  pressmen.  Two 
hundred  and  ten  compositors  were  women  and  13  women 
at  press.  There  were  296  printing-machines,  121  treadle- 
presses  and  183  hand-presses.  In  1800  there  were  only  35 
offices  in  the  whole  kingdom,  Stockholm  having  13  of 
these. 

Sveepings. — Applied  to  the  paper  rubbish  swept 
up,  and  sometimes  to  the  pi  picked  up  from  the  floor. 

SveinheTxn  and  Pannartz. — The  earliest  printers 
of  Italy  w^ere  Conrad  Sweinheym  and  Arnold  Pannartz, 
who  began  their  work  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  a 
town  near  Rome.  Thev  were  (Germans,  and  it  is  very 
likely  they  had  learned  their  calling  in  Mentz,  which  was 
sacked  in  1462.  In  1465  they  produced  a  Lactantius.  It 
was  a  large  folio  volume,  in  Roman  type,  but  disfigured 
with  German  mannerisms.  They  removed  to  Rome  in 
1467,  where  they  printed  and  published  so  many  books 
in  a  few  years  that  they  were  involved  in  great  pecimiary 
difficulty.  In  the  year  1472  they  petitioned  the  Pope  for 
relief,  setting  forth  that  they  had  print«i  11,475  copies 
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of  twenty-eight  works,  a  very  large  portion  of  which  had 
not  been  sold,  and  that  they  were  in  great  distress.  In 
1473  Sweinheym  withdrew  from  the  partnership,  and 
was  thenceforth  an  engraver.  Pannartz  died  in  1476, 
and  Sweinheym  in  1478. 

Svell  Rules. — A  species  of  ornamental  rules,  thus 
known  in  England. 

S'Brifts. — Qood  and  fast  compositors  were  sometimes 
thus  denominated  in  England.  The  expression  has  not 
been  used  in  America. 

Svitserland. — ^Printing  was  introduced  into  this 
country  at  Basle  in  1468,  the  first  printer  being  Berthold 
Rot  of  Hanau.  Switzerland  has  long  displayed  much 
literary  activity,  and  printing  has  developai  very  large- 
ly. Gfeneva,  Basle,  Berne  and  other  towns  do  much 
work.  Three  languages  are  used  in  this  country,  Ger- 
man more  largely  than  French  and  Italian.  From  the 
fact  that  Switzerland  is  chiefly  a  Protestant  country,  but 
surrounded  by  Catholic  ones,  and  a  republic,  although 
hemmed  in  by  monarchies,  it  has  been  a  favorite  place 
of  resort  and  publishing  by  authors  whose  opinions  did 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  majority  of  people  they 
left  behind  them.  Five  years  ago  Switzerland  had  776 
Journals  and  periodical  reviews.  The  canton  of  Zurich 
comes  flrst  with  123  journals,  although  Basle  and  Geneva 
have  a  larger  population.  Of  these  journals  491  are  pub- 
lished in  German,  229  in  French,  17  in  Italian  and  10  in 
English,  Polish  and  Russian ;  26  of  the  publications  are 
each  printed  in  two,  three  and  even  four  languages.  In 
1883  there  were  in  Switzerland  294  letter-press  printing- 
offices,  with  2,441  hands,  foremen  includ^ ;  in  1886  the 
number  of  offices  had  grown  to  347,  with  2,791  opera- 
tives. There  were  25  offices  in  Basle,  the  town  having 
about  65,000  inhabitants. 

Sycamore- Wood. — Wood  sometimes  used  in  Eng- 
land for  large,  coarse  cuts,  as  the  material  is  too  soft  to 
allow  of  fine  lines  being  engraved  from  it.  Pear-wood 
is  also  used  as  a  substitute  K)r  boxwood. 

Syllable. — A  single  elementary  sound,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  soimds,  uttered  at  one  impulse  of  the  voice. 

Symbols. — Signs  or  marks  peculiar  to  any  particular 
science  or  art. 

Syndicate. — A  combination  of  business  men,  firms 
or  corporations  having  the  same  objects.  Among  news- 
paper men  it  should  be  a  combination  of  writers,  but  it 
\&  m  effect  when  a  literary  agent  buys  copy  which  he 
sells  again  to  newspapers.  He  disposes  of  this  to  the 
latter  at  low  rates,  but  by  having  several  customers  he 
practically  gets  a  much  higher  price  than  any  one  of 
them  would  give  singly,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  remuner- 
erate  the  wnter.  The  journal  thereby  has  much  more 
good  copy  than  before,  while  paying  less  money  for  it. 

SynoxiTms. — Words  having  the  same  significations. 
Nearly  all  words  thus  classified  will  be  found,  however, 
to  vary  from  each  other  in  some  respect.  A  knowledge 
of  these  is  essential  to  a  compositor,  and  particularly  to 
a  proof-reader,  as  they  will  enable  him  frequeiitly  to 
tell  an  author's  meaning  when  the  characters  cannot  be 
puzzled  out.  Each  of  the  dictionaries  contains  under 
the  principal  words  a  list  of  its  synonyms,  but  Roeet's 
Thesaurus  will  be  found  particularly  valuable  for  eluci- 
dating bad  copy. 

Syriac. — This  language  was  first  printed  from  metal 
type  in  1555,  at  Vienna.  Type  for  it  is  not  cast  in  this 
country,  but  is  imported  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 
The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two  letters,  which  gen- 
erally have  four  distinct  forms.  There  are  points,  dashes 
and  vowel  marks. 
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THE  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, is  the  consonant  most  used,  and  occurs 
in  order  of  frequency  more  than  any  other 
letter  except  e.  One  lower-case  letter  out 
of  eleven  is  a  t.  In  thickness  it  is  about 
the  third  of  an  em.  It  agrees  with  the  capital  in  having 
a  crossbar,  but  is  otherwise  much  different.  It  is  the 
only  small  letter  which  is  taller  than  an  n  or  an  o,  and 
yet  is  shorter  than  the  1  or  d.  T  is  used  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion on  all  ancient  monuments,  &c.,  for  Titus,  Tullius 
and  other  names.  As  a  numeral  it  signified  150.  WitJi 
a  dash  over  it  it  signified  150,000.  When  the  Roman 
tribunes  approved  of  senatorial  decrees  they  subscribed 
a  T.  In  music  T  signifies  tenor,  also  tace,  to  indicate 
sUence ;  and  it  is  likewise  the  sign  of  tutti,  a  direction 
to  the  whole  band  to  play  after  a  ^o.  It  also  stands 
for  trillo,  a  shake.  The  T  is  used  to  denote  things  of 
this  form,  as  a  T  bandage  in  surgery,  one  consisting  of 
two  Imnds  which  cross  each  other ;  the  T  palace  in  Man- 
tua, or  the  T  rail. 

Tabelarla,  Ixnprenta  (Sp.).— The  art  of  printmg 
from  engraved  wooden  plates,  practiced  before  the  in- 
vention of  movable  typ€». 

Tabelle  (Ital.). — Tables  or  tabular  matter. 

Tftbellen  (Ger.).— Tables. 

Tabla  (Sp.). — Board  for  forms  or  paper. 

Table. — 1.  The  arrangement  of  figures  or  fibres 
and  words  in  parallel  columns  of  regular  proportions, 
so  as  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  subject  to  the  eye, 
as  is  done  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  work,  sta- 
tistical publications,  &c.  2.  A  name  given  to  the  part 
of  the  hand-press  which  runs  in  and  out  from  under  the 
platen  and  carries  the  form  ;  thus  used  in  the  Stanhope 
press,  in  which  a  plain  flat  iron  table  superseded  the 
coffin,  plank  and  stone.  It  is  known  in  America  as  the 
bed. 

Table  des  Matleres  (Fr.).— Table  of  contents. 

Table  of  Contents. — The  summary  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  book  which  shows  what  the  work  contains.  It 
is  divided  into  paragraphs,  hanging  or  otherwise,  by  the 
chapters  or  books,  and  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
a  subject  begins  is  usually  put  after 
tJie  words  which  relate  to  it.  A 
table  of  contents  is  very  different 
from  an  index,  which  is  alphabeti- 
cal, while  the  table  of  contents  fol- 
lows the  order  of  the  book.  The 
latter  is  usually  set  about  two  sizes 
smfdler  than  the  body  of  the  work. 
It  begins  on  an  odd  page. 

Tablero  (Sp.).— Feed  or  deliv- 
ery board  of  a  press;  binder's 
press-board. 

Tabular  Work.  —  Composi- 
tion of  tables  by  a  printer.  It  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  figure, 
and  rule  and  figure  work.  The 
latter  is  slower  and  more  expensive,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  regarded  as  the  neatest.  Most  tables,  in  addition 
to  the  body,  have  heads,  showing  to  what  the  columns 


relate,  and  footings,  which  sum  them  up.  The  body 
may  be  entirely  in  figures,  but  usually  the  first  colunm 
is  of  words  and  the  others  of  figures.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  are  wholly  or  partly  of  words,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

AMouin'  OF  PRnrriNO  done  in  new  England  in  isooi 


Statu. 

CAPrrAL. 

Amount  of 

Maine 

New  Hampshire .    .    .    . 

Vermont 

MaMaohnsetts    .... 
Rhode  Island .    ,    .    .    . 
Connectioiit 

An«rii8ta    .... 
Concord    .... 
Montpelier    .    .    . 

Boston 

Providence   .    .    . 
Hartford  .... 

$S04,080 

9U,870 

00,701 

S,OOB,016 
906J8Si 
041,600 

This  table  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  designatioii 
were  the  last  colunm  words  instead  of  figures,  or  if  the 
rules  and  heading  were  omitted.  Generally  the  type 
used  for  a  table  is  smaller  than  that  employed  in  the 
body  of  a  book,  and  its  headings  are  ^ret  smaller.  When 
a  detached  table  occurs  in  a  book  without  other  tables 
it  is  usually  made  a  little  less  than  the  total  width  of  a 
page,  if  this  can  be  done  and  still  leave  enouffh  room. 
If,  however,  the  table  is  at  all  cramped  it  had  better  be 
the  entire  width  of  the  page.  In  each  column  the  widest 
place  should  be  taken  as  establishing  the  width  of  that 
colunm.  If  this  is  the  footing  it  determines  the  size. 
The  heading,  however,  may  be  wider  than  the  column 
below  it,  and  in  that  case  its  width  governs.  An  exam- 
ple is  shown  below,  being  the  prices  of  book  composition 
m  New  York  in  1872,  aiM  the  nighest  rates  ever  given  in 
that  cit^. 

In  this  table  the  word  "solid"  is  as  wide  as  any  of  the 
figures,  and  the  word ' '  leaded  "  is  wider  than  any.  Con- 
sequently the  width  of  the  columns  is  determined  by 
these  two  words.  If  this  table  were  to  be  set  up  in  non- 
pareil in  a  measure  of  about  forty  ems  of  that  type  the 
width  of  the  upright  column  rules  would  be  deducted, 
then  the  width  of  the  first  column  containing  words. 


RATES  OF  COMPOSITION  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Lavouagk. 


Works  in  English 

Latin,  Spanish  and  German 

French,  Italian  and  Portuguese    .... 

Welsh,  Indian  and  African 

Greek,  plain 

Hebrew,  kerned,  vowel  points  and  accents 


Mamuscbift. 

Solid. 

Leaded. 

$0.58 

$0.50 

.68 

.58 

.64 

.60 

.67 

.68 

1.00 

.96 

2.00 

1.06 

Solid.    .  Leaded. 


laso 

.67 
.60 
.68 
.76 
1.06 


$0.47 
.68 
.66 
.68 
.66 
1.00 


and  afterwards  the  last  four  columns  would  have  the 
remaining  space  divided  between  them.  Supposing  the 
rules  to  ht  two  ems  of  nonpareil  and  the  readmg  matter 
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eighteen,  thii  would  leave  twenty  ems  to  be  divided 
among  them,  or  five  to  each.  If  this  table  were  to  be 
■queezed  into  one  column  of  this  book  the  words  *  *  solid  " 
and  **  leaded  "  would  be  turned  around,  so  as  to  read  up 
the  page,  and  the  reading  matter  would  be  lessened  in 
width  as  well  as  the  four  columns.  Should  this  be  across 
the  page  the  reading  matter  would  take  up  thirty  ems 
or  more,  and  the  remainder  would  be  distributed  between 
the  four  columns.  In  the  table  on  page  141  the  table  is 
spaced  out,  as  it  would  not  go  into  a  column.  Part  of 
it  is  repeated  to  show  how  it  would  look  in  a  single 
column : 


DIMENSIONS  OK  PAPER. 


Namm. 


Billet  Note  (writing)  .  .  . 
Flat  Cap  (writing)  .  .  .  . 
Imperial  (writing)  .... 
Doable  Crown  (printing)  . 
Doable  Elephant  (writing) . 


2 


I 


Ox  8 
14x17 
2»x80 

86x40 


11x17 
SStSl 


6x  S 
14x17 
2Sx80 


&x80 
SOxSO 


If  the  headings  are  disproportionately  Lirgc  they  are 
turned  sidcwise  or  are  abbreviated,  if  the  words  and  the 
work  will  allow  of  it.  Neither  words  nor  figures  should 
be  against  a  rule,  if  possible,  but  they  should  be  set  off 
from  it  at  least  an  en  auadmt.  If  an  ordinary  condensed 
table  this  is  enough ;  out  if  there  is  much  space  to  spare 
and  there  is  no  oUicr  table  with  which  uniformity  must 
be  kept,  an  em  or  more  should  be  allowed ;  that  is,  be- 
tween the  last  figure  in  each  column  and  the  perpendic- 
ular rule.  Every  column  is  set  and  guided  by  the  last 
flffure  or  the  column  of  units.  The  only  exceptions  are 
when  fractions  or  reference  marks  are  used,  or  when 
decimals  are  denoted  in  the  same  way  that  some  book- 
keepers slioW  cents  in  a  column  chiefiv  of  dollars.  In 
eacn  of  these  the  units  determine  the  whole  column : 

Tabls  Showing  How  Iriiboular  Columnh  Are  Trratrd. 


/ 

4 

9 

Ml 

188 

»t8 

7 

US-h 

M 

844 

1,1m 

846— 

6 

ftM 

7,088 

W7 

844 

8476 

$848 

818 
1,407 

»0.48 
840 
116 

11 
144 


118 
891 
H8M 
117 
804 
80»H 
118 

mm 
I  I 


11 

807 
811 

04 
107 

64* 
188 
8S6 


I 


The  position  of  the  fractions,  decimal,  minus  and  plus 
marks  or  references  is  rcgardini  as  no  part  of  the  column 
of  flffures,  and  con8C(iuently  the  last  whole  figure  of  each 
nunu)cr  is  the  guiding  line.  No  table  can  be  set  by  the 
eye.  It  muflt  do  measured  bv  quadrats  and  spaces.  If 
a  column  contains  a  figure  like  3.14159,  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  to  the  diameter,  there  are  six  figures,  each 
the  width  of  an  en  (luadrat,  and  a  periixi,  probably  about 
the  (quarter  of  an  em.  The  span*  ne<Hied  would  be  three 
ems  and  a  quarter.  To  this  must  be  added  tlie  space 
necessjiry  to  8<»t  oflf  the  last  figure  from  the  rule,  i>rob- 
ably  an  en  (luadrat.  It  must  not  be  in  this  place  four 
four-em  spaces,  iHKniusi^  that  makes  up  the  column  to 
oven  ems.  All  justification  should  Ih»  done  before  the 
figures  and  not  after  them.  Headings  over  words  are 
usmilly  in  small  capitals  capitiilized,  but  oft^'n  in  small 
capitals  alone.  Those  over  flguri»s  are  in  lower  case  usu- 
ally, but  in  many  well  printed  books,  where  the  time  can 


be  afforded,  they  are  in  small  capitals,  either  capitalized 
or  not.  Figures  over  figures  are  frequently  in  Italic,  and 
all  of  the  headings  are  sometimes  so  set.  In  tables  for 
folio  and  quarto  books  capitals  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  small  capitals,  and  in  commercial  work,  such  as  re- 
ports of  conventions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  prin- 
cipal headings  and  sub-headings  in  display  type.  In 
bookwork  the^  should  be  in  the  same  sized  type  in  Ro- 
man or  two  sizes  smaller,  the  latter  being  preferable. 
All  rules  between  the  columns  of  figures  or  figures  and 
words  are  of  thin  brass,  the  shoulder  being  given  to  them 
by  em  or  en  quadrats.  The  rules  below  ue  final  head- 
ings are  type  metal  two  and  three  em  dashes,  with  em 
and  en  dashes  added  when  necessary  to  justify.  If  the 
table  is  open  a  line  of  quadrats  may  be  placed  below  this 
dash  line  and  another  over  it.  Where  the  brass  rule 
ends,  if  there  is  another  rule  there  running  transversely, 
it  must  touch  it.  The  faces  of  the  rule  should  appear 
as  if  they  were  Joined,  or  at  least  as  close  to  this  result  as 
possible.  When  rulesgo  completely  around  a  table  it 
b  said  to  be  boxed.  The  comerB  should  be  accurately 
mitred  if  the  rule  cannot  be  bent  at  right  angles. 

The  first  thing  necessary  in  setting  a  table  is  to  lay  it 
out.  If  it  will  easily  go  into  a  pase  set  the  stick  to  that 
measure.  Find  how  many  perpendicular  rules  wiU  be  re- 
quired, and  put  that  number  of  short  pieces  in  the  stick. 
Then  set  up  quadrats  enough  to  fill  out  the  measure. 
Suppose  tliat  the  type  is  brevier,  thirty-six  ems  wide, 
ana  that  there  arc  six  rules,  which  will  take  two  and  a 
half  out  of  this  measure.  This  gives  thirty-three  and  a 
half  ems  to  be  divided  between  seven  columns.  Prob- 
ably there  will  hardly  be  room  enough  for  much  space 
with  the  words.  The  columns  of  figures  should  conse- 
quently be  gone  over  and  the  amount  estimated  for  each. 
Upon  a  piece  of  paper  put  these  down,  giving  all  which 
remains  to  the  first  column.  This  will  look  as  follows 
when  transferred  on  the  sheet  of  copy,  as  will  probably 
be  done : 


irH 


^ 


8 


SM 


8 


Footings  need  to  be  looked  at  carefully,  and  allowance 
made  both  on  the  table  proper  and  the  footings  for 
pcricxls,  conunas  and  dollar  marks,  as  well  as  any  other 
marks.  The  headings  ^ould  then  be  considered.  Some 
of  these  are  very  small,  and  others  have  many  words. 
By  turning  the  headinj^  sidewise  the  long  headings  can 

generally  be  embraced  m  two  or  three  lines,  while  small 
eadiugs  can  be  set  in  the  ordinary  way.  Should  there 
be  any  doubt  about  any  of  them  that  part  should  be  set 
and  carefully  examinea  to  see  that  there  is  no  error. 
Then  if  the  headings  do  not  match  with  the  figures  be- 
low the  latter  must  oe  enlarged.  Thus,  suppose  that  the 
headings  amnot  be  brought  into  the  dimensions  suffi- 
cient for  the  lower  part  of  the  table,  the  two  will  look 
thus: 


18H 


SH 


^ 


irH 


8^ 


8 


^ 


8   ' 


The  lower  part  must  then  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  up- 
per. It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  body  cannot  be 
spaced  out  to  suit  the  heading  without  serious  injury  to 
its  appearance.  In  this  case  the  heading  should  be  ex- 
aminiHl  to  sec  whether  the  proposed  space  cannot  be 
reduciHl.  When  headings  follow  each  other,  turned 
sidewis(\  each  must  beg^n  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
first  wonl  nearest  to  the  body  of  the  table  and  go  up : 
the  matter  which  overruns  is  a  hanging  indentation,  and 
its  beginning  is  next  to  the  second  column  of  figures. 
The  example  here  given  is  copied  from  work  executed 
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TAB 


at  tlw  ConneirionBl  Printl&g-Offlce,  M>d  Is  In  exactly  the 
form  in  wbicb  natistics  are  printed  in  WaahingtoD.  in 
Albao;  and  in  the  goTerament  printing-offlces  of  Great 
Britain. 

No  other  method  is  permissible  in  good  printlng- 
offlcea.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the  nrat  line  of  the 
bead  comes  against  the  first  line  of  the  Sguies,  and  the 
last  line  against  the  last  line  of  the  flgures.  We  begin 
ta  reading  at  the  left  and  read  towards  the  right.    Were 


been  set  bf  an  apprentice,  it  can  earilj  t>e  tested.  Divide 
it  in  two  perpeuiiCulaTlT  before  the  top  and  bottom  rules 
have  been  added,  and  lilt  the  matter  as  a  handful  of  type 
would  be  lifted  for  distribution,  but  with  the  fingers  to 
the  sides  instead  of  the  top  and  bottom.  This  will  show 
if  there  is  any  hard  or  loose  justification.  This  method 
of  inserting  rules  csan  be  adopted  even  when  the  matter 
is  dry ;  but  in  this  case  the  galley  sliouid  be  level,  and 
there  should  be  something  against  each  ride  to  prevent 


STATISTICS   OF   HIQUXB   IN8TBDCTI0N. 

!*ri™. 

1 
1 

NO.OI 

■Si 

|i 
Is 

f 
11 

i 

Is 

■si 
U 

1 

, 

1 

a. 

1 
1 

1l» 

~ 

Halne 

(lU.OOO 

'* 

M 

184 

KB 

see 

,« 

n.iijg 

7I8,00U 

the  bead  turned  around,  as  ia  sometimes  seen,  the  first 
line  of  the  heading  would  t>e  against  the  units  and  the 
laat  line  of  the  hrading  against  the  thousands  or  mill- 
ions. A  second  reason  Is  tliat  a  table  Is  frequently  split. 
If  the  headings  are  as  in  the  traditional  way  o 


follows  another,  und  they  oin  all  be  read  in  order.  Just      the  matter  Is  set 


the  letters  from  falling  down.  Such  a  plan  cannot  be 
tried  with  Ubles  like  thst  on  page  304.  Tabular  work 
which  has  no  rules  should  be  set  across  the  column  or 
page,  instead  of  being  set  down  the  column.  If  there 
columns  of  words  the  measure  must  be  broken,  and 


No  period  or  other  point  is  required  in  a  table  to  give 
the  table  itself  puDCtuation.  Nothing  at  all  would  have 
been  said  about  this  if  it  had  not  been  that  one  of  the 
\  period  after  the  last  figure 


in  this  table  the  first,  second  and  third  columns  can  be 
set  together,  the  Justification  being  done  after  the  second 
one  :  columns  i.  5  and  6  would  take  another  stick,  and  7 
and  8  a  thiid.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  have  the  last 
stick  have  columns  5,  6,  T  and  8,  but  that  would  still  ne- 
cessitate two  measures  before.    Some  experienced  o 


in  a  column  before  a  footing,  and  also  after  the  footing.  positorsmicht  put  these  first  four  columns  into  one  stick, 

This  would  require  a  series  of  four  or  five  em  spaces  to  as  the  regularity  of  spacing  in  the  fourth  column  could 

be  pUced  down  the  side  of  the  table.     Each  column  be  determined  by  the  repetition  of  the  word  captain ;  but 

should  have  about  as  much  space  at  its  side  as  each  of  this  would  be  very  unwise  for  the  majority  of  men  to 

the  other  columns.    If  the  table  is  leaded  special  leads  attempt. 

having  only  onecolum. 
and  then  the  stick  is 
reset  for  the  next  col- 
umn, and  BO  on  until 
all  is  done.  Tliis  mav 
be  necessary  in  head- 
ings, but  it  Is  fre- 
quently easv  to  set 
Uie  whole  table  across 
the  page  or  column  in 
one  stick,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rules  hav- 
ing previously  been 
dSucted.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  tables  on 
page  186  and  page 
soothe  latter  being 
divided.  Beginandsetdirectlyi 
1  thi  .     .  -  .- 


a  Ji^n  C.  Hopkins,  l.  

a  R.  Wilson.  ar  captain. 

4  Geurse  Ollphant.  S!  Uojor. 

i  Edw.  Rou.  W  Lieut. 

«  Thomas  Todd.  n  ColoneL 

H  James  Thorpe,  fifl  csptaln. 

e  Theo.  Oates.  SI  Lleat 

10  William  O,  Bcals.  SI  Captain. 


VlrglDla. 
New  Tork. 
Kew  York. 
VbKliiia. 
Kentuokr. 
New  Jenev. 
Maine. 


iC  figure 


.   When  the  fi  I 

i  deposited  on  a  galley,  tt 

wet  and  a  rule  of  the  right  lengtli  is  introdiiccd  between 
the  last  column  and  the  next  to  the  last  column.  The 
type  Is  not  very  wet,  and  the  division  is  made  with  a 
steel  rule  or  a  penknife.  Then  the  next  rule  is  inserted, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  in.  If  the  proper  quadrats  and 
spaces  have  been  inseried  the  table  will  be  ready  for 

locking  up  at  once,  and  will  lift.     Should  there  be  any       .  _ , ,  , , 

doubt  about  this,  as  for  instance  when  the  matter  baa      the  Joinings  become  painfully  apparent  when  the  rule 


of  sticks  with  three  or  four  slides.  Each  division  is  set 
for  a  column,  and  the  compositor  is  saved  froro-the  men- 
tal hesitutiun  he  often  has  when  he  Is  setting  the  matter 
in  single  sticks.  In  some  places  commas  and  periods  are 
cast  upon  en  bodies,  and  dollar  and  pound  marks  upon 
em  bodies.  It  is  well  In  good  bookwoi^  to  have  each 
rule  of  one  piece  of  roetaland  not  to  Jdn  two  or  three 
to  make  a  afuj^le  line.  Labor-saving  rale  Is  not  desira- 
ble for  tables  m  which  a  fine  appearance  is 
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has  been  fobjected  to  anj  wear.  In  newspapers,  on  the 
contrary,  there  should  be  a  Join  to  tables  every  two  or 
three  inches,  so  that  they  may  be  divided  easfly  and 
the  matter  lifted  by  handfnls.  In  bookwork  the  rules 
should  be  cut  from  full  length  strips,  each  to  pica  ems 
and  ens,  unless  it  is  an  office  where  very  much  rule  woiiL 
is  done  with  a  standard  of  another  size,  as  small  pica  or 
bourgeois.  No  piece  once  cut  should  be  cut  down  again. 
Should  such  a  practice  be  allowed  cutting  would  go  on 
continually,  and  the  office  would  never  have  enough  of 
the  longer  sizes.  Of  course,  if  a  rule  becomes  battered 
the  end  should  be  cut  off,  if  it  is  near  the  end,  or  it  should 
be  divided  and  the  battered  part  cut  out.  Rule  should  be 
carefully  assorted  as  to  length  and  put  away  in  cases.  If 
a  table  is  to  be  set  in  minion  and  the  rules  are  pica,  space 
can  be  added  at  the  sides  or  at  the  bottom  or  top  to  make 
the  whole  match.  In  this  case  the  difference  may  be  very 
little,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Rules  must  be  rather  shorter  than  the  matter  to  allow 
for  locking  up.  If  the  rules  reach  as  far  as  the  t^pe 
when  the  matter  is  loose  on  the  galley  thev  will  certamly 
bind  when  the  page  is  locked  up.  Type-founders  do  not 
always  cast  type  with  perfect  regularity,  and  conse- 

Suently  it  mav  happen  in  a  hu'^e  table  that  a  perpen- 
icular  line  of  figures  of  one  kind  is  a  little  larger  or 
smaUer  than  that  alongside  of  it.  For  instance  it  may 
happen  that  if  the  figures  127  are  repeated  one  hundred 
times,  each  falling  below  the  other,  the  2  at  the  bottom 
of  the  colunm  will  be  a  little  higher  in  line  than  the  1 
or  the  7.  In  this  case  the  characters  should  be  looked 
at  individually  to  see  whether  there  are  any  wrong  fonts 
or  whether  there  is  any  dirt  or  burr  on  the  type.  Should 
they  appear  to  be  right  the  short  line  must  be  lengthened 
by  little  pieces  of  paper  inserted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  be 
imperceptible.  Quadrats  should  be  used  in  large  tables 
for  blank  spaces,  but  it  is  well  here  and  there  to  have  a 
lead  or  a  slug  to  stiffen  the  matter,  if  it  is  convenient. 

Tabular  matter,  according  to  the  general  usage  of 
American  offices,  is  charged  for  at  a  price  and  a  half  when 
in  three  or  four  columns  without  rules ;  but  five  columns 
without  rules  or  three  with  them  is  double  price.  The  em- 
plover  estimates  in  the  same  way,  charging  one-half  more 
or  double  what  he  would  charge  on  plain  work.  Part  of 
a  page,  otherwise  blank,  is  charged  tor  as  a  whole  page. 
An  extra  price  must  nearly  always  be  charged  on  press- 
work,  as  the  rules  cut  the  paper  and  tympan,  and  the 
form  requires  much  overlaying  and  underlaying.  If 
the  page  is  electrotyped  the  rules  should  be  triSi  for 
height  to  paper,  and  if  higher  than  the  types  the  latter 
should  be  underlaid,  so  tlmt  the  shell  may  be  perfectly 
even  and  true  upon  its  face.  This  saves  much  expense 
at  press. 

Taca  or  Alsa  (Sp.).— Underlay. 

Tacca  (Ital.).— The  nick  or  nicks. 

Tachar  (Sp.). — To  blot  manuscript  or  printed  sheets. 

Tacky. — With  rollers  or  with  glue,  adhesive.  A 
roller  is  said  to  be  tacky  when  it  clings  to  the  distribut- 
ing-table or  the  type. 

Tac6n  (Sp.).— Feed-gauge. 

Tags. — Pieces  of  stout  paper,  cardboard,  paper  com- 
bined with  linen,  &c.,  cut  into  convenient  shapes  and 
sizes  and  eyeleted,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  attached 
b^  a  string  to  bundles,  packages,  «S:c.,  to  serve  as  direc- 
tion-labels. A  very  large  number  of  tags  are  now  used, 
manv  of  them  containing  printed  matter  setting  forth 
the  business  and  address  of  the  person  by  whom  they 
are  issued. 

Tail. — The  bottom  space  below  the  pages. 

Tail-Pieces. — Ornaments  used  at  the  ends  of  chap- 
ters and  sections  of  books.  They  are  sometimes  fine 
engravings  of  themselves.  Head  pieces  are  generally 
like  a  band  at  the  top  of  a  page,  extending  completely 
across,  and  being  three,  four  or  more  times  as  wide  as 
they  are  deep.     Tail-pieces  are  generally  much  shorter 
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and  sqnarer,  as  they  haTe  more  room.  Both  head  and 
tafl  pieces  are  separated  from  the  wending  by  consider- 
able intervals,  certainly  not  less  than  two  pica  lines,  and 
generally  much  more.  An  office  should  have  a  stock  of 
Uiese  ornaments  for  itself,  which  have  not  been  bought 
ttom.  the  type-founder,  but  have  been  designed  for  it. 

Take. — That  part  of  copy  which  is  given  oat  at  once. 
It  may  vary  from  a  few  Imes  to  a  week's  work.  In  a 
daily  newspaper  the  takes  are  very  short,  usually  from 
ten  to  thirty  lines,  and  sometimes  down  to  four  or  five. 
They  are  numbertMi  either  consecutively  from  the  begin- 
ning of  work  from  1  up  to  3,000  or  4,000,  or  by  classifi- 
cation, in  which  case  a  take  in  advertisements  may  be 
lad,  one  in  editorial  14ed,  one  in  financial  7f,  and  one  on 
the  blizzard  37b.  When  emptied  on  the  ^alle^,  which 
is  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  slug  is  put  at 
the  head  having  a  number  upon  it,  which  is  that  which 
the  compositor  carries,  and  which  serves  to  stiffen  this 
short  take  and  prevent  it  from  pieing.  Against  it  in 
some  offices  a  chalk  noark  is  made  showing  its  number. 
If  the  take  is  incomplete  this  is  all  until  the  remainder 
is  added,  but  when  that  is  done  a  line  is  drawn  under  the 
chalk  mark  and  the  next  take  below  is  closed  up  to  the 
other.  New  York  offices  commonly  use  a  piece  of  paper 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  blown  away  in 
summer  when  the  windows  are  open.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered good  practice  in  a  lar^  office  to  empty  part  of  a 
take  while  the  remainder  is  incomplete,  unless  the  takes 
are  very  large.  The  office  proves  the  gpalley.  In  a  book 
office  the  compositor  writes  his  name  at  the  head  of  his 
copy,  as  a  guide  to  the  proof-reader,  while  serving  to 
identify  it.  In  the  office  of  the  New  York  Typothetie 
are  takes  of  copy  having  the  names  of  the  compositors 
upon  them  which  were  set  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 

Take  In. — To  cause  more  words  or  matter  to  get  into 
a  line  or  page. 

Taker-ofT. — The  person,  usually  a  lad,  who  receives 
the  sheets  as  printed  off  and  places  them  on  the  heap.— 
Jaeobi. 

Taking  of  Copy. — A  take. 

Taking  OfT. — The  act  of  taking  the  sheets  and  plac- 
ing them  straight  as  printed  off. — Jdeobi. 

Taking-ofT  Apparatus. — The  special  arrangement 
for  automatically  taking  off  the  sheets  as  printed. — 
Jaccbi.    The  dehvery  or  fly-tapes. 

Taking-ofT  Board.— The  board  on  which  the  sheets 
are  laid  as  printed  off. — Jacobi.    The  delivery-board. 

Tall. — Tall  copies  of  books  are  those  which  were 
printed  upon  sheets  slightly  larger  than  others,  or  which 
nave  been  less  trimmed  by  the  binder.  In  the  early  ages 
of  printing  paper  was  very  irregular,  and  remained  so 
until  paper  was  made  by  machinery.  One  sheet  would 
be  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  longer  or  wider  than  an< 
other.  When  the  requisite  number  of  copies  had  been 
printed  the  binder  picked  out  the  sheets  which  would 
match  the  best.  Some  were  tall  and  others  were  broad. 
A  few  had  a  very  scanty  margin.  Tall  copies  of  desir- 
able books  sell  for  a  much  higher  price  than  other  copies. 
Thev  are  selected  copies  and  have  not  been  cut  down  by 
the  binder,  as  most  old  books  have  been. 

Talonaria  (Sp.). — Ornamental  initials. 

Tamborilete  (Sp.)— Planer. 

Tamboriletear  (Sp.). — To  plane  (a  form). 

Tanda  (Sp.). — Gang  or  group  of  workmen ;  the 
hands  employed  on  each  press. 

Taped  Work. — A  description  of  bookbinding  in 
which  the  sections  are  stabbed  through  the  back  with 
long  flat  stabs,  through  which  tapes  are  inserted  and 
fastened  on  the  covers. 

Tapes. — Tlie  narrow  webbing  which  carries  the  sheets 
from  the  feeding-board  to  the  delivery  on  a  press. 
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_  ,_r.,.— Wad  or  cushton  of  paper  or  cork, 
3  In  open  fonua  to  preveot  Boiliog  the  abeetwhea 

Taqner  (Fr.).— To  plane  down, 

^jlOT,  AItm  B.,  an  early  press-maker  of  New 
York,  who  was  b;  trade  a  blackamith.  Be  entered  the 
Hoe  establishment  when  It  flnt  began  making  iron 

Sresses.  about  18S3  or  1823.  and  icmaiDed  there  aa  the 
Mcmaii  of  the  mechanical  branch  until  he  began  hi 
budoeas  for  himself  in  1942.  In  this  he  was  moderately 
SucceMfol.  but  his  sales  never  amounted  to  aa  much  as 
those  of  Uie  Arm  which  he  had  left,  of  which  he  was  for 
a  long  time  the  only  competitor.  An  explosion  of  the 
steam-boiler  in  hta  eatabnahment  forty  years  ago  de- 
stroyed many  lives  as  well  aa  inflicted  much  pecuniary 
damage  upon  him.  He  retired  from  active  busiuesa 
after  the  war,  its  labors  being  performed  by  others,  and 
died  in  1889,  being  then  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

Taylor,  Cbarles  H.,  a  newspaper  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Boston,  was  bom  in  Ctiarlestown,  Haas.,  on 
July  14,  1846.  He  began  workinr  in  a  Boston  printinK- 
cAoe  at  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  and  the  next  year  enlisted  in 
the  Thirty-eighth  Regi- 
ment of  Haasachusetta 
Volunteers,  being  in  the 
field  about  a  year  and 
a  half  He  was  badlv 
wounded  at  Port  Hud- 
son and  in  consequence 
was  sent  home  After 
his  return  be  worked  aa 
a  compositor,  learned 
shorthand  and  became  a 
reporter  In  1868  he  be- 
came private  secretary 
to  Governor  Clatlin  and 
a  member  of  his  military 
staff  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  In  16T2  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  next  year 
became  Clerk  of  the 
that  year  he  took  charge 
n  a  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
For  five  years  it  was  unsucccBsful,  although  a  readable 
paper ;  but  In  1978  it  was  reorganized  as  a  two-cent 
paper.  Its  success  has  been  remarkable.  In  its  me- 
chanical department  many  improvements  originated  by 
him  have  been  introduced. 
Twjlox,  Doaglaa,  a  printer  of  New  York,  was  bom 


chancery,  and  then  became  a  clerk  with  Sather,  Church 
A  Co.,  bankers,  subsequently  Drcxel,  Bather  &  Co. 

In  1848,  infatuated  with  politics,  he  became  clerk  and 
reporter  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  promiuest  Democratic 
journals  of  the  day.  the  New  York  Globe,  which  was  car. 
ried  on  by  Caspar  C.  Childs,  a  leading  politician.  Con- 
nected with  this  was  a  book  and  job  printing  olHce,  which 
Mr  Taylor  purchased  in  1855,  liavmg  through  newspa- 
'  per  life  and  political  ambition  ilrifleu  into  printing  and 
publishing.  He  was  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Sun- 
day Conner  for  several  years,  una  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  writer  for  Democratic  papers.  lie  was  the  organ- 
izer of  the  Manhattan  Club,  the  chief  Democratic  club  of 
New  York,  and  was  active  in  oil  political  affaire  before 
bis  majority  and  for  a  score  of  yeare  afterwards.  He 
has  been  prominently  connected  with  clubs,  societies, 
the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  literary  and  dramatic  associ- 
ations. During  the  terms  of  Postmastere  Fowler  and 
Dir,  just  before  and  after  the  ontbreak  ot  the  Civil  War, 
be  waa  BBslstant  stamp  and  envelope  agent  in  the  poat- 
offlce,  and  subsequently  he  was  elected  and  appointed  to 


school  offices.  In  1804  he  was  unanimously  elected  Com- 
missioner of  Jufois  of  New  York  by  a  convention  of  the 
judges  and  supervisota,  consisting  almost  equally  of 
Doth  parties.  This  was  an  office  of  great  reaponaibility 
and  power.  His  two  predecessors  liad  been  eminent  as 
jurists.    He  received_tbe  position  on  the  nomination  of 


eleven  years,  and  untilit  was  made  a  mere  charter  office. 
During  the  same  period  he  waa  appointed  by  President 
Qrant  and  Congress  aa 
one  of  the  commission-  .-^-r?^ 

era  to  represent  this 
country  at  the  World's 
Fair  inVienna,  andhe 
was  subsequently  a 
commiaaioner  at  the 
exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  Since 
that  time  he  baa  held 
no  public  office.  His 
printing  eatabltah- 
ment,  at  tte  southwest 
comer  of  Naaaau  and 
Fulton  streets,  where 
he  had  been  for  thirty- 
flve  years,  was  sudden- 
ly and  completely  de- 
stroyed by  tiro  in  Sep- 
tember, 1881.  This 
building  waa  a  land- 
mark. It  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  many  printers  alnce  its  erection  in  1835,  in- 
cludmg  8eth  W.  Benedict,  the  Sun  and  the  Commercial 
Adveriiser.  Hanv  valuable  rclica  were  destroyed  in  the 
flames.  Mr,  Taylor  immediately  began  business  again 
at  No.  8  Warren  street.  Work  in  the  printing-offlcea 
now  consolidated  In  his  has  been  continuous  since  1806, 
be^nning  with  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  and  conCinuing  through 
Mablon  Day  and  his  successors.  £ver  since  entering 
the  trade  he  has  taken  an  active  Interest  in  everythinK 
respecting  printers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original 
TypotheUe,  which  began  its  organization  in  1868,  and 
was  the  most  earnest  and  active  of  thoae  who  revived  it 
in  1985.  Since  the  formation  of  the  latter  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
Franklin  dinners.  Many  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
thoae  banquets  have  been  finished  orations,  and  aro  per- 
manent additions  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  He 
has  also  been  chosen  a  delegate  Ut  the  various  meetings 
of  the  United  Typothctee.  He  is  a  well-known  print 
and  book  collector,  and  as  such  has  made  several  trips 
to  Europe. 

Taylor,  Jacob,  an  early  printer  of  Philadelphia,  as 
nppeara  by  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  in  1712.  Hllde- 
burn  regards  him  only  as  a  contractor. 

Tea  Paper. — Paper  cut  to  set  sizes  for  holding  cer- 
tain weights  of  tea. 

Teotuilcal  Inatraotlon  In  l^pograpliy. — This 
has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  any  American  dty,  al- 
though the  matter  has  been  discussed  in  Cincinnati  and 
some  other  places.  There  are  two  obiects  In  having 
schools  for  this  purpose.  One  Is  that  defects  in  origi- 
nal instruction  may  be  remedied,  and  the  other  is  to  teach 
how  additional  knowledge  may  be  gainetl.  When  the 
apprentice  has  passed  his  four  or  five  years.  In  whatever 

tlHce  ho  may  have  served,  there  are  many  things  which 
ave  not  come  under  his  observation,  lie  may  know 
how  to  impose  nn  eight-page  form  and  not  a  sixteen ; 
he  may  be  a  fairly  good  job  compositor  and  yet  know 
nothing  about  the  setting  of  a  book  title ;  or  oe  may  be 
an  excellent  newspaper  hand  and  still  be  totally  unin- 
formed about  Job-work.  He  ia  apt  to  believe  that  there 
is  some  hidden  mystery  here ;  but  such  an  inference  ia 
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wrong.  Ail  that  is  required  is  a  little  more  instruction 
with  care  and  patience.  This  information  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  technical  schools.  The  pupil,  however, 
who  wishes  to  be  more  than  a  mere  worker,  and  aspires 
to  Uie  control  of  an  office  and  ultimately  its  ownership, 
needs  fax  more  knowledge.  All  processes  should  be 
opened  to  him,  and  all  hidden  things  laid  bare.  If  the 
teacher  in  such  a  school  is  really  weU  informed  and  loves 
his  oUlin^  the  scholar  will  learn  most  that  he  desires  to 
know.  To  acquire  the  art  completely,  however,  is  not 
given  to  any  man.  It  is  so  vast,  and  many  parts  are  so 
complex,  that  a  lifetime  is  not  long  enough  to  acquire 
the  whole. 

The  method  in  the  English  schools  is  to  have  some 
cases  filled  with  type  in  £e  school-room  so  that  actual 
examination  of  work  can  take  place.  Manuscript  is  sup- 
plied to  the  candidates.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  test,  not 
so  much  of  mere  ability  in  composition  as  of  general  in- 
telligence. Tests  are  made  of  skill  in  setting  up  any 
kind  of  matter  which  may  fall  in  a  compositor's  way ; 
for  instance,  a  piece  of  hsudi  manuscript,  a  simple  dis- 
played title-page  or  heading,  a  difficult  piece  of  punctu- 
ation, a  moaerately  complex  table,  a  line  as  in  algebra, 
or  a  foreign  paragraph  in  fairly  good  handwriting.  The 
teacher  uSlcs  up  each  evening  the  subject  which  he  has 
previously  assigned  to  his  class,  and  asks  questions  and 
gives  explanations  upon  it.  The  examinations  at  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  the  phraseologjr  of  a  few  being  altered 
so  as  to  correspond  to  that  used  in  America : 

Section  1.  Typography. — Composing  :  The  various 
sizes  of  type  in  use  and  their  mutual  relation  ;  tools  and 
appliances  used  by  the  compositor;  casting-off  manu- 
script copy ;  estimating  the  number  of  ems  in  a  form  ; 
estimating  the  relative  labor  value  of  the  same  sized 
page  in  different  types ;  arrangement  of  pages  of  mat- 
ter on  the  stone ;  method  of  determining  the  margin  and 
furniture,  and  way  of  locking  up ;  arrangement  of  title- 
pages  and  other  display  matter ;  peculiar  accents  and 
signs ;  composing  and  distributing  by  machinery ;  me- 
c^nical  quoins  and  other  means  of  fastening  type  secure- 
ly in  chase. 

Presswork :  The  various  kinds  of  hand-presses  in  use ; 
the  regulation  of  the  pressure ;  the  tympan,  frisket  and 
blanket ;  making  register ;  treadle  machines ;  various 
kinds  of  rollers,  their  composition,  mode  of  manufacture 
and  treatment  in  hot  or  cold  weather ;  composition  and 
properties  of  typographic  inks,  black  and  colored ;  effect 
of  some  metals  on  colored  ink ;  various  kinds  of  power- 
presses,  platen,  single  cylinder  and  perfecting ;  classes 
of  work  best  suited  for  each ;  making  ready  of  wood- 
cuts ;  defects  incidental  to  power-press  work,  their  cause 
and  remedy  ;  schemes  of  imposition  for  laying  down  elec- 
trotype plates ;  qualities  of  paper  best  suited  for  illus- 
trated and  other  work ;  sizes  of  paper ;  leaf  metals, 
bronzes  and  dusting  colors. 

Warehouse :  Sizes  of  paper ;  relative  weight ;  special 
qualities  for  different  purposes ;  sizes  of  caras ;  hot  and 
cold  pressing ;  hot  and  cold  rolling. 

Sec.  2.  jSereotyping  and  Electrotyping. — Reproduc- 
tion of  type  forms  by  the  paper,  plaster  and  other  proc- 
esses ;  preparation  of  the  flong  and  taking  the  mold ; 
composition  of  stereotype  metal ;  casting  the  plate ; 
tummg,  planing  and  finishing  ;  plaster  molds  and  meth- 
od of  casting  from  them ;  reproauction  in  copper  by  the 
electrotype  process ;  principle  of  the  galvanic  battery 
and  method  of  construction ;  the  dynamo  machine,  the- 
ory of  its  action ;  composition  of  solution  for  depositing 
trough  ;  molding  ;  metal  for  backing  up  ;  possible  acci- 
dental defects  and  their  remedy  ;  method  of  producing 
perfectly  level  plates  ;  facing  with  steel,  brass  and  other 
metals ;  various  methods  of  making  process  blocks  for 
surface  printing. 

Such  instruction  must  be  constantly  varied  by  exam- 
ples of  the  theory  spoken  of,  if  it  is  possible  to  have  it 
m  the  school-room.     Questions  must  be  asked  and  in- 
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vited.  The  class  must  not  sappose  that  the  teacher  can 
answer  only  the  questions  he  himself  asks.  The  pupils 
must  be  taught  to  think.  Take,  for  example,  imposi- 
tion. Obtain  a  sixteen-page  paper  in  two  parts.  Show 
why  the  1  and  16  must  be  together,  and  the  4  and  13, 
and  show  how  the  inset,  or  pages  5  to  12,  could  very 
easily  be  the  outside  sheet  if  there  were  any  reason.  Ex- 
plain why  the  margin  between  the  pages  is  so  narrow, 
while  that  at  the  head  is  greater.  Ask  the  class  if  any 
eight-page  form  can  be  so  imposed  that  an  off-cut  of 
four  pages  could  be  used  anywhere  except  on  the  out- 
side or  between  the  4  and  9,  and  show  that  it  can  be  put 
between  pages  2  and  3  and  6  and  7  of  the  main  dieet, 
the  inset  then  counting  as  3  and  4,  9  and  10.  If  a  news- 
I>aper  is  set  by  four  men,  half  in  bourgeois  and  half  in 
nonparefl,  one-third  being  leaded,  how  many  more  men 
will  it  take  to  get  it  out  if  it  is  set  in  brevier,  minioii 
and  agate,  one-mird  of  each,  and  having  no  leads  ? 

The  school  for  printers'  apprentices  at  Leipsic  lately 
numbered  two  hundred  pupils,  who  were  divided  into 
six  classes.  Eleven  teachers,  three  of  whom  were  com- 
positors and  two  pressmen,  instructed  on  four  week-day 
evenings.  Besides  instruction  in  the  technicalities  of 
the  tnSle,  the  Gkrman  and  the  Latin  languages  were 
taught,  as  well  as  accounts,  drawing  and  geometry. 
Several  times  during  the  year  the  pupils  were  conducted 
over  paper-mills,  machine  factories  and  other  establi^ 
ments  connected  with  printing. 

Tela  (Sp.). — Cloth  of  various  kinds  for  covering  the 
t^pan  or  cylinder.  Tirada  en  tela,  impression  from 
silk,  tulle  or  other  fabrics. 

Telajo  (Ital.).— A  chase. 

Telegraph. — This  word,  a  Greek  compound,  signi- 
fies to  write  at  a  distance.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
electric  telegraph  it  was  used  to  indicate  any  method  of 
rapidly  conveying  knowledge  by  signals,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  >i  e w  York.  Peculiar  flags  be- 
ing hung  out  at  the  former  place  indicated  that  a  certain 
vessel  was  in  sight  or  had  passed.  An  observer  upon  a 
tower  in  New  York,  armed  with  a  telescope,  watched  for 
these  signals  and  translated  them  for  others ;  but  gener- 
ally spiking  at  the  present  day  a  telegraph  means  an 
electnc  telegraph.  In  this  an  electric  current  is  con- 
veyed along  a  wire  from  one  place  to  another,  and  mes- 
sages are  conveyed  by  the  stoppage  and  movement  of  the 
current.  A  long  contact  signifies  one  thing,  a  short  one 
another,  and  combinations  of  short  and  long  in  different 
ways  represent  still  other  ideas.  The  instruments  used 
for  land  telegraphs  are  of  two  kinds--sounders,  which  in- 
dicate by  soimd,  and  recorders,  which  record  the  signals. 
Many  persons  have  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  tele- 
graphing or  a  portion  of  the  process ;  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  honor  belongs  to  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  an 
American,  who  in  1844  succeeded  in  having  a  message 
sent  by  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  and  who 
made  the  invention  available  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  enter  into  any  details  upon  the  art  of 
telegraphing,  but  simply  to  note  the  effect  that  its  dis- 
covery has  had  upon  pnnting  and  newspapers.  Before 
1849  newspapers  received  short  dispatches  from  their 
agents  ana  friends  when  any  remarkable  event  hap- 
pened, but  after  that  date  the  collection  of  news  to  he 
transmitted  became  more  systematic,  and  every  lar^ 
daily  newspaper  and  man v  small  ones  received  some  dis- 
patches every  day.  Combinations  of  journals  in  neigh- 
boring localities  were  organized,  so  that  this  supply  might 
be  regular,  cheaper  and  more  abundant.  This  growth 
of  telegraph  news  has  become  so  general  that  one  asso- 
ciation now  pays  $70,000  a  month  on  that  account.  A 
single  newspaper  may  receive  from  two  to  six  pages  in 
a  day,  each  page  having  from  seven  to  twelve  thousand 
words.  The  result  has  been  in  America  that  the  local 
centres  have  become  nearly  as  important  in  dispensing 
news  as  the  lar^e.  In  18CiO  the  New  York  daily  papers 
had  an  unquestioned  superiority  over  all  others  in  the 
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United  States.  The  growth  of  other  ( 
the  ease  with  which  news  can  be  sent  bj  telegraph  have 
changed  thla.  Political  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
aacidents  and  disasters  are  ss  fullj  related  in  Boston, 
CiDcfnnatf  and  St.  Louis  as  iu  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or  Chicago.  Each  newspaper  In  hampered  mechanical- 
Ij.  It  can  send  its  copies  from  one  to  three  hundred 
miles  only  before  it  meets  other  journals  with  the  same 
general  news,  while  having  more  news  interesting  to 
Uiat  particular  locality.  No  large  number  of  New  York 
daily  journals  are  taken  in  Worcester,  Haas,,  or  of  Chi- 
cago newspapeiH  in  Davton  or  Columbus.  Ohio.  Each 
can  circulate  largely  only  in  its  own  vicinity. 

Telephone. — An  electrical  instrument  by  which  in- 
formation can  be  conveyed  by  sound,  now  very  much 
used.  Editors'  houses  and  their  offices  ore  now  fre- 
quent It  connected  in  this  way,  and  reporters  find  them 
T^uable  for  Uie  transmission  of  news  or  for  consultation 
with  dty  editoia. 

Tenakel  (Oer.).— Copy -holder. 

Tener  Cera  (Sp.). — Bald  jocularly  of  a  proof  which 
has  many  corrections. 

TenueBaee.— One  of  the  United  States  of  America 
bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  River.  Printing  was  es- 
tahlisheaat  Knoxville  in  1T93.  R.  Roulstone  beginning 
the  Gazette  at  that  time.     The  total  number  of  news- 

Spers  and  periodicals  published  in  1810  was  0 :  in  1840, 
;  1850,  50  ;  1860,  83 ;  1870,  91 ;  1880,  193 ;  and  1883. 
288,  In  1880  there  were  13  daily  and  173  other  periodi- 
cals ;  in  1803  there  were  20  daily  and  273  other  periodicals. 
The  principal  places  where  printing  is  carried  on  are  the 
cities  of  Cnattanooga,  Knuxville,  Memphis  and  Nash- 
ville, the  last  being  the  capital  and  much  the  largest. 


Terminology  (of  a  science  or  art). — That  branch 
which  teaches  the  meaning  of  its  technical  terms  ;  also 
the  aggregate  of  these  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences 
it  is  of  particular  importaiice,  as  in  botany,  in  which  not 
even  a  leaf  can  be  described  without  an  agreement  on 
certain  technical  terms.  The  terminology  is  generally 
derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  nation  which  has 
done  most  for  a  particular  art  or  science,  as  the  military 
terminology  from  France,  the  naval  from  Holland  or 
England,  the  musical  from  Italy,  and  cooking  from 
France.  When  a  large  technical  work  is  to  be  executed 
it  is  well  to  provide  the  proof-reader  with  a  lexicon  of 
the  particular  art  or  science  which  relates  to  the  subject. 
More  than  it  will  cost  will  be  saved  in  the  reading. 

Temlons. — A  bibliographical  expression  for  three 
four-page  sheets  nested  mto  each  other.  A  quaternion 
la  when  four  such  sheets  are  thus  combined,  and  a  quin- 
temion  when  Ave  are  arranged  together.  These  meth- 
ods of  printing  and  binding  were  common  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  An  example  will  here  be  given 
of  the  temion.  Sheet  A,  or  the  flrst  sheet,  will  have  1 
(or  its  first  page  and  12  for  its  last ;  on  its  inside  the 

Kges  will  be  2  and  11.  The  second  sheet  will  have  on 
outside  3  and  10,  and  on  its  inside  4  and  9 ;  and  the 
Uilrd  sheet  will  have  on  its  outside  pages  5  and  8,  and  on 
its  inside  6  and  T.  Printed  thus  and  put  together  thus 
the  pages  run  regularly  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  book 
when  opened  in  the  centre  flat  on  a  table  having  paces 
8  and  7  before  the  eyes,  and  the  pages  nearest  the  taule 
being  1  and  12. 

Temo  (8p.). — Job  In  which  three  sheets  are  inserted 
one  in  the  other. 

Testiere  (Ital.). — The  furniture  at  the  head  of  u  page, 

Teatlno  (Ital.).— Brevier, 

Teato  (Ital.).— Body  sixteen  of  the  Italian  series,  be- 
ing about  equivalent  to  Columbian. 

Tete  Dox6e  (Fr.).— Gilt  top. 


Texoa. — A  very  large  State  of  the  American  Union, 
lying  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  originally  a  part  of  Mexico 
and  entering  the  United  States  bv  treaty.  Printing  be- 
gan in  1630  at  Brazoria,  when  tlie  Texas  Oazette  and 
Brazoria  Advertiser  was  founded.  Other  newspapers 
were  begun  at  Brazoria,  Houston.  Galveston,  Austin 
and  San  Luis  before  1842.  The  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  1860  was  34 :  in  1860  89;  1870 
112 1  1880,  280 ;  and  1893,  678.  Of  these  there  were  in 
1880  30  daily,  and  in  1883  62  daily  papers.  The  princi- 
pal places  in  which  printing  is  executed  are  Austin,  the 
capital,  and  Dallas,  Fort  Wortii.  Galveston,  Houston, 
San  Antonio  and  Waco. 

Texto  (Sp.).— Fourteen-point  or  English  body. 

Thick  and  Thin  Rale— In  England,  the  rule 
known  in  America  as  light  and  heavy. 

Thick  Leads. — In  England  leads  cast  four  to  the 
pica  in  thickness  are  generally  thus  termed,  though 
thicker  leads  or  clumps  are  cast. — Jarvbi,  In  America, 
leads  thicker  than  six  to  pica. 


Thin  and  Middling  Bpaoea.— These  spaces  are 
cast  respectively  five  and  four  to  an  em  of  their  own 
body,  and  are  kept  mixed  together  in  one  box  In  the 
lower  case. — JaaM.  It  is  mucQ  better  to  separate  them 
and  have  them  In  two  boxes. 

Thin  Leads. — Leads  cast  eisht  to  the  pica  in  thick- 
ness are  generally  thus  termed,  Uiough  thinner  leads  are 

Thirds  Carda.— In  England  a  size  of  card— cut  3  by 
1%  inches — used  as  a  gentleman's  visiting  or  address 
card. 

Thirty.— This  word,  written  at  the  end  of  the  tele- 
graphic dispatehes  received  by  newspapers,  indicates 
that  they  are  finished.    It  is  written  in  figures,  "  80." 

Thirty -twomo.— A  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  thirty- 
two  leaves,  generally  written  82mo. 

Thomaa,  leaiah,  an  eariy  printer  of  Boston  and 
Worcester  and  the  author  of  a  History  of  Printing  in 
bom  In  Hempstead.  N.  Y. ,  on  January  19. 


)ving  dispositioi  . 
I.  and  the  widow  remained 
I  years  of  age,  when 
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1749.  O.  8.  His  father,  who  w 
died  in  North  Carolina  ii 
on  Long  Island  till  the  boy  w 
she  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, from  which  she  origi- 
nally came.  Soon  after 
this  Isaiah  went  to  work 
for  Zechariah  Fowle,  a 
printer  of  Boston,  and 
was  indentured  to  him  in 
175«.  In  order  that  the 
child  of  seven  years  might 
reach  the  boxes  to  set 
type  he  was  mounted  on  . 
a  bench  eighteen  inches 
hifh  and  ofthe  length  of 
a  double  frame.  He  had 
not  then  been  taught  to 
spell,  although  he  knew 
the  letters,  Fowle  was 
very  illiterate  and  knew 
little  about  printing,  but 
between  1758  and  1761  he 
had  a  partner.  Samuel 
Draper,  from  whom  the  apprentice  received  much  knowl- 
edge. At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  profited  by  the 
instruction  received  from  Draper  and  Gamaliel  Rogers, 
another  old  printer,  Thomas  hiid  become  a  good  work- 
man. In  1706  he  had  a  qunrre!  with  his  master,  and 
intended  to  go  to  London  to  lejirn  his  trade  more  per- 
fectly.   He  could  not  obtain  the  means,  bowever,  and 
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stopped  at  Halifax,  where  he  wrought  for  the  govern- 
ment printer,  whose  name  was  Henry.  The  newspaper 
there  issued  was  remodeled  by  Thomas,  who  also  pre- 
pared the  copy.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  its  columns 
sa^ng  that  *'  the  people  of  the  province  were  disgusted 
with  the  Stamp  act."  The  master  was  reprimanded, 
as  was  the  journeyman.  Two  or  three  other  things 
which  he  dia  displeased  the  colonial  authorities,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Boston.  Shortly  after  this  he 
voyaged  to  North  and  South  Carolina.  He  obtained 
emplovment  at  Charleston,  in  the  latter  State,  but  re- 
turned to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1770.  In  July  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Spy,  the  chief  Whig  jour- 
nal of  the  Revolution.  The  older  Boston  papers,  with 
one  exception,  were  not  so  outspoken  as  this  was  upon 
the  differences  between  the  mother  country  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  voiced  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  of 
the  community.  For  a  very  revolutionary  article  he  was 
ordered  to  come  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  but  re- 
fused to  do  so.  They  thought  of  committing  the  printer 
for  contempt,  but  met  two  difficulties.  He  had  not  ap- 
peared before  them,  and  the  contempt  could  only  be  con- 
structive contempt.  The  other  wjis  that  the  Governor 
and  Council  did  not  constitute  u  court  having  iurisdiction 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  consequently  could  not 
exercise  the  power  of  a  court  to  commit  for  contempt. 
The  Attorney  (General  was  then  ordered  to  prosecute 
Thomas  for  a  libel,  but  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  it. 
These  attempts  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  popu- 
larity of  Thomas,  and  an  add(3  circulation  to  his  paper. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  he  sent  his  family  to  Water- 
town  and  his  printing  materials  to  Worcester.  A  few 
days  later  he  again  began  his  ioumal  in  the  latter  town. 
For  the  next  three  years  his  life  was  uncertain.  Part  of 
the  time  he  was  on  a  farm,  part  conducting  his  journal, 
and  part  on  distant  ioumcys.  After  1781  his  progress 
in  business  was  rapid.  He  enlarged  his  newspaper,  did 
job  printing,  and  published  books  and  pamphlets.  For 
two  years  the  Spy  was  discontinued,  as  government  had 
laid  a  stamp  act  on  paper.  Towards  1790  his  business 
was  mpidly  extended.  He  built  a  large  paper  mill  and 
made  his  own  paper.  He  established  an  extensive  bind- 
ery, and  he  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail  his  own  publica- 
tions and  all  new  works  from  the  presses  at  London.  A 
Boston  office  was  established.  His  business  extended  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Union.  At  one  time  he  had  under 
his  control  and  that  of  his  partners  sixteen  presses  con- 
stantly employed,  seven  of  them  at  Worcester.  He  had 
five  book-stores  in  as  many  different  towns.  He  was  en- 
titled by  Brissot  de  Warville  *'  le  Didot  des  fetats-Unis," 
and  by  Dr.  Franklin  the  "  Bjiskerville  of  America." 

In  1802  Thomas  relinquished  his  business  to  his  son, 
who  bore  his  name  and  shared  his  tastes.  He  dispensed 
elegant  hospitality  and  began  the  collection  of  books,  in 
particular  the  files  of  American  newspapers.  His  leisure 
he  turned  to  account  in  the  preparation  of  his  History  of 
Printing,  in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  at  Worcester 
in  1810.  It  contains  much  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  lost,  and  is  both  full  and  accumte.  A  second  edi- 
tion, issued  in  1874,  has  many  inaccuracies,  but  it  also 
has  some  matter  gathered  bv  Mr.  Thomas  after  the  first 
edition  came  out.  In  1812  he  began  to  think  of  estab- 
lishin/^  a  library  and  founding  a  learned  society.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  signed  that  year,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
was  elected  the  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  which  was  the  title  assumed.  Upon  his  death 
his  benefactions  were  found  to  have  equaled  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.     He  died  on  April  4, 1831. 

Thomson,  John,  press  manufacturer,  was  bom  in 
Banffshire,  Scotland,  m  1854.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
in  Marion,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  and  he  entered  a 
jewelry  store  at  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1870.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  ha<l  complete  charge  of  the  repairing 
department,  and  during  this  time  learned  mechanical 
drawing  as  well  as  pursued  other  scientific  studies.  In 
1878  he  entered  the  Colt  establishment  at  Hartford,  and 
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since  has  been  in  charge  of  the  press  department  there. 
Over  forty  patents  have  been  issued  to  him  personally. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  has  filled  many  positions  as  engineer  and  ex- 
pert. He  is  now  the  president  of  the  John  Thomson 
Press  Company. 

Thome  TTposetting-Machlne. — A  very  ingeni- 
ous machine  invented  about  19B0,  and  since  then  used 
in  many  offices  in  England  and  America.  The  typeset- 
ting-machine and  the  distributing  machine  are  m  one. 
the  former  supplying  type  fast  enough  for  the  needs  of 
the  operator  and  no  faster.  Justification  is  done  by 
hand.  The  machine  does  not  occupy  a  space  of  more 
than  ten  souare  feet.  It  consists  pnmarfly  of  two  cas^ 
iron  cylinders  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  one 
above  the  other  on  the  same  axis.  In  the  surface  of 
these  cylinders  are  cut  ninety  longitudinal  channels,  in 
depth  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  a  type,  and  corre- 
sponding in  width  to  the  body  of  the  type  to  be  used. 
The  channels  of  the  lower  cylinder  or  setter  are  fitted 
with  words  corresponding  exactly  with  nicks  on  the 
edge  of  the  type,  no  two  characters  having  the  same 
combination  of  nicks.  The  upper  cylinder  is  the  dis- 
tributor, and  into  its  channels  are  loaded  type,  face  out, 
from  a  special  galley.  The  distributing  cylinder  re- 
volves above  the  setter  with  an  intermittent  movement, 
pausing  an  instant  at  the  points  where  its  channels  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  lower  cylinder.  The  lowest  type 
in  each  channel  soon  finds  a  combination  of  g^rooves 
corresponding  with  its  nicks  and  drops  down.  They 
cannot,  imder  any  circumstances,  go  into  any  except  the 
proper  groove,  and  as  each  of  the  ninety  channels  coin- 
cides or  matches  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  per  minute 
the  speed  of  this  automatic  distributor  is  equal  to  any 
call  upon  it.  In  the  typesetter,  letters  are  dropped  from 
the  bottom  of  ejich  groove  in  the  lower  cylinder  when 
an  appropriate  key  is  touched  upon  the  keyboard,  which 
resembles  that  of  a  typewriter.  Each  type  is  pushed  out 
upon  a  rapidly-revolvrng  horizontal  di^,  a  short  curved 
guide  starting  it  in  the  right  direction.  The  disk  carries 
the  type  quickly  to  the  right-hand  front  of  the  machine, 
where  it  is  received  on  an  endless  belt,  which  transfers 
it  to  a  lifting  apparatus  or  packer,  when  each  successive 
type  is  placed  m  proper  position  on  the  line.  From  this 
the  type  passes  to  the  justifier,  who  sits  at  one  side,  and 
completes  the  work.  A  little  case  of  spaces  is  in  front 
of  him,  and  a  case  is  within  easy  reach.  The  letters  on 
the  keyboard  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the  frequency 
of  their  use,  so  that  many  combinations  can  be  played  at 
one  stroke. 

Thousands. — In  casting  up  the  value  of  composition 
type  is  reckoned  by  thousands— ems  in  depth  and  ens 
in  -^'xdih.—^dcobi.  In  America  the  em  is  taken  as  the 
standard  each  way.  The  number  of  ems  in  one  line  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  lines,  and  the  result  is  the 
number  of  ems  in  that  page.  Thus  a  page  25  by  42  con- 
tains 1,050  ems.  Payment  is  made  by  this  standard  of 
thousands,  the  lowest  in  the  United  States  being  fifteen 
cents  and  the  highest  about  sixty.  At  one  time  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  two  dollars  and  a  half 
were  paid  for  the  composition  of  a  thousand  ems  in  San 
Francisco.  On  newspaper-work  in  the  day-time  hands 
will  set  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  thousand  ems  in  a  week, 
the  former  being  slow  workmen.  Some  will  exceed  the 
higher  figure.  On  bookwork  not  much  over  two-thirds 
of  this  is  accomplished. 

Three-Color  Machines. — Machines  adapted  for 
printing  in  three  colors. 

Three-Line  Letters.— Letters  used  as  initials  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book  or  chapter,  and  let  into  the  text 
to  the  depth  of  three  lines. 

Three -Quarter  Frames. — In  England,  a  frame 
wide  enough  for  cases  to  be  put  into  the  rack  under- 
neath the  case  at  which  the  compositor  works. 
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Throw-off  ImproBBlon.— An  npparatue  attAcb«l 
to  a  press  for  throwing  off  the  impression  while  it  is 
running. 

Thfowliia  Oat  ft  M&p.— This  is  lo  mount  a  map 
upon  a  guard  the  size  of  a  page,  so  that  wheo  the  map  is 
uofolded  it  will  retoain  coostaatly  in  view,  uo  matter 
what  part  of  the  book  is  opcniKl. 

ITLronlng  Qtiadrats. — In  England  performed  with 
nine  em  quadrats,  which  arc  shaken  in  tlie  hand  and 
thrown  on  the  impoeing  surface,  the  Dick  side  wheu  up- 
permost oulf  being  reckoned.  This  is  known  as  jelling 
in  America,  as  it  is  sonietiiuea  called  iu  England. 

Thnmb-Pleoe.— The  ear  or  piece  of  the  frisket 
which  is  caught  in  turning  up  or  down  the  frisket  on 
the  band-press, 

Tharaton,  Brovm,  a  printer  of  Portland,  He.,  was 
bora  atWinthrop.  Me.,  on  October  6,  1814.  being  the 
oldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Thurston.  Id  1831  he  went 
by  stage  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  there  learned  the  printing 
art  in  the  office  of  the  Lowell  Observer.  After  Ijeing  em- 
ployed a  few  montlia  iu  New  York  he  went  on  a  whaling 
voyage,  which  lasted  tour  years.  He  then  resumed  his 
trade,  and  in  1840  started  an  office  in  Augusta,  Me.  Tlie 
next  year  he  removed  it  lo  Portland,  arriving  on  Novem- 
ber Q.  1841.  On  the  following  day  be  began  business, 
and  has  continued  it  ever  since.  He  w]is  the  first  to  em- 
ploy the  cylinder  press  in  Portland,  and  also  intrxxluced 
stereotyping,  clectrotyping  and  wood -en  graving.  He 
was  burned  out  in  the  great  fire  of  188fl,  but  soon  re- 
sumed operations.  In  IH'I  he  was  the  president  of  the 
Maine  iS-ess  Association,  tieforc  which  be  delivered  on 
January  17  of  that  year  an  historical  address  describing 
the  progress  uf  the  art  in  Maine  and  elacwhcrc.  and  is 
DOW  president  of  the  society  of  master  printers  in  Port- 
land. He  has  been  au  active  tcmpemnce  and  religious 
worker,  and  was  actively  concerned  before  the  war  in  the 
ondcrground  railroad. 

Tlcketa.. — Little  pieces  of  printed  paper  or  cards, 
used  as  reminders  or  memorandums.  The  printing  of 
these  constitut«s  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  a  Joli 
office,  and  a  certain  class  of  tickets  is  used  by  every 
printer  to  check  off  work.  One  is  attached  to  each  order 
aa  it  goes  out  to  tbe  workmen,  and  accompanies  it  on  its 
entire  Journey  around  the  establisbraent.  These  vary 
in  different  establishmeuts,  sunic  including  much  more 
than  others.  Upon  them  every  detail  of  the  job  or  work 
should  be  givea.  Tickets  printed  for  customers  arc  di- 
vided as  ball,  commutation,  coupon,  deposit,  dinner  or 
festival,  election,  excursion,  passage,  railroad  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Tie  Up. — Pages  of  type  when  made  up  are  for  coii- 
— i— -,g  of  banaling  tied  up  with  page-cord  and  placed 


With  tbe  right  hand  the  cord  is  passed  tightly  around 
the  top,  lower  side  and  bottom  of  the  page.  At  the  cor- 
ner it  passes  over  the  coni  at  its  place  of  Deginning,  and 
this  continues  till  the  whole  length  of  the  twine  bas  been 
used,  usually  enough  to  pass  around  four  times.  When 
it  approaches  the  end  it  is  pushed  down  by  a  composing- 
rule  l)eliind  the  cord  that  was  previously  there,  drawn  as 
close  to  the  comer  as  possible,  forming  a  V  below  the 
winding  cords,  but  with  tbe  entreme  end  protecting 
above  them  and  the  page,  usually  three  or  four  inches. 
If  this  windine  Las  been  well  done  the  page  is  now  per- 
fectly secure,  but  iis  the  cords  are  a  little  above  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  shank  the  page  is  slid  out  upon  the  galley  and 
they  arc  pushed  down  until  they  are  at  the  centre  of  the 
letter  or  s  little  below  it.  When  it  is  necessary  to  untie 
the  page  the  loose  end  of  the  cord  should  tte  taken  hold 
of  and  pulled  out.  This  must  be  done  on  a  galley  or  on 
a  stone.  It  on  a  ^allev,  press  up  the  matter  as  the  coid 
is  unwound.  If  in  a  form  the  inside  pages  should  first 
be  untied,  the  furniture  closing  up  aguitiHt  ihcm  as  fast 
as  the  conI  comes  awa^.  If  matter  is  to  be  tied  up  and 
atowcd  away  tor  distnbution  at  some  future  lime  most 
printers  wish  the  leads,  Italic,  fancy  type,  bead-lines  and 
the  extra  sorts  taken  out  first.  The  type  when  tied  up 
is  put  into  paper.  The  paper  may  be  anything  wbica 
will  keep  the  dust  off.  Pieces  are  cut  about  twice  aa 
wide  as  the  page  is  long.  A  little  of  tbe  margin  folds 
over  the  face,  and  when  one  turn  is  made  the  extra  paper 
is  folded  over  smoothly.  Two  or  three  tttrnB  are  all  that 
are  required.  But  no  type  can  be  well  papered  unless  it 
lias  first  been  securely  tied. 
Tiegel  (Gcr,).— The  platen. 

Tight  Back. — In  binding  a  book,  to  fasten  the  cover 
solidly  to  the  back  so  that  it  does  not  become  hollow 
when  opened. 

Tight  Justification.— Matter  justified  more  tightly 
than  necessary. 

Till. — In  a  wooden  band -press,  a  plank  running  across 
from  one  sideof  tbe  press  to  the  other,  a  little  lower  than 
the  head,  but  considenibly  higher  than  the  platen.  In 
its  centre  was  a  square  hole,  four  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters each  way.  through  whi<'h  passed  and  was  steadied 
the  hose  or  ri'ceptacle  to  hold  the  spindle  in  its  true  pos- 
ition. Tu  fix  and  strengthen  tlic  hose  pro|>erl}' seems  to 
have  been  the  whole  object  of  the  till.  It  was  sometimes 
called  the  shelf. 

Tlllocb,  Alexander,  an  early  stereotyper,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow.  Scotland,  on  Febraary28, 1758.  In  1781  bo 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  solid  plates,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  brothers  Foulis.  the  eminent 
prinU'rs.  for  tbis  purpose.  Several  books  were  issued, 
the  invention  then  being  abandoned.  A  few  vcars  after- 
wards Lord  Stanhope  took  up  the  idea  and  had 
the  daily  attendance  of  Mr.  Foulia  for  many 
montlis,  as  well  as  being  waited  utmn  by  Mr. 
Tilloch.  For  these  services  they  were  paid 
eight  hundnil  pounds.  Mr.  Tilloch  was  for  a 
while  with  his  brothers,  who  were  tobacconists, 
but  for  some  time  be  carried  on  jirinting.  In 
1787  he  went  to  Iiondou.  where  be  spent  tbe 
remaintler  of  his  life  in  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  He  became  editor  of  the  I'hilosopbi- 
cal  Slaguzine,  and  etlilor  and  part  proprietor 
_,...  5 .  , _      ..,diedoE  '  - 


of  the  atiir.  a  daily  paper. 
ary3f  ""'' 


Time. — Work  in  printing-ofilcen  is  done  in 
two  different  ways,  by  piece-work  and  by  time. 
The  wages  of  pressmen  are  paid  upon  calcula- 
tions of  time,  and  so  are  those  of  warebouse- 

"'''  men.  clerlta   and   boys.     In    the   composing- 

room  the  foreman  and  proof-readers  arc  thus 

paid,  together  with  some  of  the  men,  and  even  I  hat  pari 


left  hand,  in  which  aiM 


pletc.    It  is,  therefore,  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  keep 
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•D  exact  record  of  the  time  of  an  establigbment.  If  esti- 
mated at  too  small  a  figure  the  master  printer  is  wronged, 
and  if  too  laree  the  customer  is  cheated.  This  object  is 
attained  by  keeping  time-books  in  each  department, 
some  one  acting  as  timekeeper,  and  the  final  tnmsference 
of  their  contents  to  the  counting-room,  so  that  it  maybe 
known  that  each  man  has  done  a  full  day's  work.  For 
the  purpose  of  charging  the  customer  it  is  also  necessary 
to  know  how  much  of  the  labor  of  each  man  was  upon 
each  particular  order.    Third,  it  is  desirable  to  check  the 


now  so  few  that  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  they 
need  not  be  reckoned.  Within  the  last  dozen  years  a 
practice  has  sprung  up  in  the  lar^  cities  of  giving  a 
half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  univer- 
sal. The  parent  for  this  broken  week  is,  if  five  hours 
are  taken  of^  fifty-four  fifty-ninths  of  the  whole  week ; 
and  if  four  hours  are  taken  off,  fifty-five  fifty-ninths.  It 
has  been  a  disputed  point  between  workmen  and  their 
employers,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  establishment  de- 
manded overtime,  whether  this  ought  to  be  computed 


Naiu. 


J.  O.  Henry  . 
John  Thomas . 
David  Borr .  . 
WilUmm  Todd . 
James  Best .    . 


COMPOSITORS*  BOOK  Fob  Whk  Ending  Junk  81,  18M. 


Monday. 


y/ 
y/ 


V 
v/ 

v/ 


Thursday. 


V 

y/ 


v/ 
v/ 
v/ 
y/ 
V 


Friday. 


V 
V 

y/ 


Saturday.        Total ' 


v/ 

v^ 

49     . 

v/ 

v/ 

^ 

53 

v^ 

v/ 

y/ 

5Q< 

v/ 

^ 

v/ 

«%: 

v/ 

^ 

^ 

60 

order  in  which  each  job  goes  out,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  loss  of  time  bv  the  compositor,  the  pressman  or  the 
binder.  Were  this  precaution  not  observed  the  time  en- 
tered in  the  books  might  be  exact,  vet  all  would  not  be 
accounted  for.  The  comjpositor  mi^ht  return  three  hours 
on  A  and  six  hours  on  B  ;  but  without  comparison  the 
office  could  not  know  whether  a  whole  da^  had  been 
worked  or  not.  Time,  therefore,  in  a  pnnting-offlce 
means  keepmg  registers  in  such  a  way  that  the  presence 
r  absence  (>{  ^he  workman  is  noted ;  that  the  particular 


after  the  whole  fifty-nine  hours  are  made  up,  or  from 
the  fifty-four  or  fifty -five.  Abstractly  it  would  seem 
that  the  former  was  ri^ht. 

In  an  office  of  any  size  a  time-book  for  the  workman 
is  kept.  It  is  rulea  so  as  to  show  each  half  day,  and  at 
the  end  is  a  column  for  totals.  This  book  is  only  a  tem- 
porary one,  kept  in  lead-pencil  or  ink,  and  its  results  are 
copiea  in  a  larger  book.    It  appears  as  above. 

Each  man  is  checked  as  he  comes  in,  morning  or  after- 
noon.   If  no  greater  loss  than  fifteen  minutes  is  shown 
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JAMBS  W.  B08WBLL. 


August  12,  1891. 


Hours  at  Work 1(^ 

No. 
1705 

No. 
1706 

No. 
1710 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Time  of  Composition,  Make-up  and  Stone-Work i  2. 

.80 

1.80 



"! 

Other  Time- Work  on  this  Job  not  to  be  chars^ed  to  author  .    . 

1.16 
.80 

.46 

Alterations  made  by  Author              

2.80 

.16 

Bxtra  Reading  and  Revising 

■ 

Overtime,  Extra 

.80 

««» 

General  Office  Work  not  to  be  charged  to  any  Job  (enter  in 
the  lAJit  nolumn)           ............... 

.45 

lobs  he  is  employed  on  may  be  indicated,  with  the  num- 
ber of  hours  for  each,  and  their  time  of  beginning  and 
termination,  so  that  all  of  his  time  shall  be  account^  for, 
even  to  the  smallest  fraction. 

In  a  small  office,  employing  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
men  in  a  department,  time  is  kept  by  the  foreman,  if 
there  is  one,  and  if  not  by  the  employer  or  some  person 
whom  he  desij^ates.  There  are  two  hours  for  beginning 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  three  customs  in  different 
places  concerning  the  noon  intermission.  Work  begins 
at  7  or  7:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  until 
12  or  12:30.  In  country  places  there  is  generally  a  whole 
hour  allotted  to  dinner,  from  12  until  1 ;  but  in  cities 
some  offices  shut  down  from  12  to  12:30,  and  others  from 
12:80  to  1.  All  close  alike  at  6  o'clock,  except  on  Satur- 
day, when  5  is  the  hour.  Thus  the  week  is  fifty -nine 
hours.    The  offices  where  a  shorter  day  is  observed  are 
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this  deficiency  is  not  put  down.  The  compositor's 
"arrived  "  is  indicated  by  a  bookkeeper's  tick  ;  but  if  he 
goes  away  before  noon  or  6  o'clock  the  figure  of  hours 
worked  is  written  over  it.  Entire  absence  is  indicated 
by  a  dash. 

Each  lob  or  order  as  it  comes  in  is  accompanied  by  a 
ticket ;  it  may  have  very  few  particulars,  or  ft  may  have 
many.  Each  job  is  known  by  a  number,  and  not  b^  its 
name.  Previous  to  giving  out  the  order  the  counting- 
room  should  enter  it  with  all  its  details,  leaving  nothing 
to  memory  or  to  guesswork.  A  copy  of  the  whole,  wiu 
the  exception  of  the  price,  is  sent  to  the  foreman  of  the 
composing-room,  and  another  to  the  foreman  of  the  press- 
room. Every  subsequent  change  in  the  order  should  be 
entered  in  the  counting-room,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  fore- 
men, who  paste  the  additions  on  their  orders.  A  blank 
should  then  be  provided  for  the  workman  upon  which  is 
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to  be  entered  his  name,  the  number  of  the  jobs  on  which 
he  is  employed  and  the  time  spent  on  each.  These  the 
compositor  fills  up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  turns  it 
in  to  the  foreman.  The  next  day  he  has  a  new  ticket. 
His  ticket  would  appear  as  in  the  preceding  page. 

Each  of  these  tickets  is  consohdated  on  a  book,  to 
show  how  much  time  was  spent  on  a  particular  work, 
the  table  appearing  thus : 


pied  by  the  making  ready.  If  that  is  to  be  an  elaborate 
one  a  higher  charge  must  be  made  than  when  very  little 
time  is  occupied.  Compositors'  charges  ought  to  be 
doubled  for  corrections  and  alterations.  There  must 
be  enough  to  pay  for  reading,  superintendence  and  all 
the  other  various  expenses  of  printing. 

Tlme-'Work. — work  paia  for  by  a  fixed  price  per 
hour,  distinct  from  piece-work. 


90MPOsrnoN. 


No.  of 
Order.    ! 


127 
188 
129 


DBscRipnoif. 


Dates 

of  Time 

Spent. 


196        8,000  Pamphlets,  medium  8yo  . 


Time        I       Other 
Composition,    Time-Woric 
Make-up,     ,    not  to  be 
Stone-Work.       chargred. 


600  Envelopes 

600  Letter  Headings 

Composition  and  press  proofs  of 
title-page 


1 



Oct.  90 

81 

Vt     1 

88     ! 

M 

96 

88 

81 

81 

k» 

S3 

7. 
90. 


5. 


.80 
1.16 

4.80 


8. 


1.80 


.16 


Alterations 

by  Author, 

Extra. 


Extra 
Reading, 
Revising. 


Overtime, 
Extra. 


8. 

10. 


.80 


.16 
.46 

.16 


8. 


.80 


The  number  of  hours  footed  up  on  the  compositor's 
time-ticket  must  equal  the  time  shown  on  the  page  Just 
given.  The  number  of  hours  on  the  tickets  is  also  added 
up  in  the  counting-room,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  must 
agree  with  the  statement  upon  the  men's  pay-roll.  The 
tickets  should  not  be  destroyed  until  the  fob  is  paid  for, 
as  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  employer  and  the 
customer  they  afiPord  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the 
charge  is  correct.  In  the  pressroom  the  ticket  should  be 
as  follows : 


Timpano  (Ital.  and  8p.).— Tympan. 

Timpanillo  (Sp.). — Inner  or  back  tympan. 

Tiinperle7,  C.  H.,  a  practical  printer  of  Manchester, 
England.  He  was  bom  about  1794,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  copperplate  printer.  In  1810  he  became  attached  to 
the  Thirty-third  Reeiment  of  foot,  and  remained  in  the 
British  service  until  1815,  when  he  was  discharged  in 
consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the  .  •ctle  of  Wat 
loo.    On  his  return  he  resumed  the  business  of  copper- 


TiMC  OP                                                                       J.  HUBERT. 

August  18,  1801. 

Hours  at  WorlE 10 

No.  of  Press 

No. 
480 

No. 
488 

No. 
480 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

8 

8 

89 

~ 

Preparing  Paper 

.80 

.16 

Overlay  Cutting 

1 

Hours  Making  Ready 

1.80 

8.00 

.80 

Hours  Running 

8.00 

1.80 

1.00 

Impressions 

8,000 

1,000 

900 

Tokens   

Chargeable  Detentions 

8 

4 

1 

.80 

Dry-Pressing 

Overtime,  Extra 

— 

^^ 

.16 

— 

After  the  time  which  was  spent  on  composition  and  on 
presswork  has  all  been  reported,  its  value  must  be  com- 
puted for  charges  against  the  customer.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom to  estimate  the  time  of  a  press  at  so  much  a  day. 
One  may  be  eight  dollars  a  day  ;  another  fifteen  dollars 
a  day.  As  a  rule  most  cylinder  presses  are  worth  more 
than  the  lower  figure  given.  When  the  charges  are 
made  by  the  token  they  vary  according  to  the  time  occu- 


plate  printer,  but  relinauished  it  in  1821  for  letter-press 

Srintinff.  In  1828  he  delivered  an  address  upon  print- 
ig,  and  afterwards  published  the  Songs  of  the  Press 
and  a  Printers'  Manual.  In  1839  he  issued  a  Dictionary 
of  Printers  and  Printing,  a  collection  of  facts  and  anec- 
dotes respecting  printers  and  printing  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  that  date,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Timplnello  (Itul.).— The  inner  tympan. 
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Tin. — A  metal  now  used  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  type,  adding  toughness  and  diminishing  brittleness. 
Its  use  for  this  purpose,  although  known  for  many  years, 
has  been  general  only  within  Sie  last  twenty-five.  Tin 
has  nearly  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver.  In  hardness  it 
is  intermediate  between  gold  and  lead ;  it  is  very  malle- 
able, and  may  be  beaten  out  into  foil  less  than  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  it  has  an  unpleasant 
taste  and  exhales  on  friction  a  peculiar  odor ;  it  is  flexi- 
ble in  rods  or  straps  of  considerable  strength,  and  emits 
in  the  act  of  bendmg  a  crackling  sound,  as  if  sandy  par- 
ticles were  intermixed,  called  the  creaking  of  tin.  A 
small  quantity  of  lead  or  other  metal  deprives  it  of  this 
characteristic  quality.  Tin  melts  at  4^  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit.    Its  specific  gravity  is  7.29. 

Tint. — A  mixture  of  a  color  of  the  spectrum,  or  a 
modification  of  one,  with  varnish  or  with  white,  so  as  to 
lessen  its  power.  The  quantity  of  white  must  be  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  other.  Very  effective  back- 
grounds are  thus  made. 

Tint  Blocks. — Blocks  or  surfaces  used  for  printing 
colored  backgrounds.  They  are  usually  in  fine  lines, 
but  sometimes  are  solid,  the  lightness  being  given  to 
them  by  large  admixtures  of  white  or  varnish.  Many 
materials  have  been  used  for  the  substance  upon  which 
this  ink  is  to  be  spread,  such  as  wood,  leather,  and  lead 
acted  upon  by  chemicals  or  by  sand.  One  method  of 
making  these  is  by  having  a  strong  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  cover  the  face  of  a  piece  of  plate-glass  and  letting 
it  evaporate  very  slowly.  When  dry  the  glass  will  be 
covered  with  a  foliated  network  of  crystals,  somewhat 
like  window-glass  on  a  frosty  day,  except  that  when 
properly  done  the  crystals  will  be  separate  and  not  con- 
nected at  the  edges.  A  mold  can  be  taken  by  pressure 
on  wax,  from  which  the  salts  can  be  washed  out  by 
water,  and  an  electrotype  taken  from  this  can  be  printed 
from.  Oxalic  acid  similarly  treftted  gives  a  beautiful 
crystal,  but  the  depth  of  the  plate  must  be  increased 
chemically,  or  used  only  on  fine  paper  with  excellent 
ink.  A  block  of  knotty,  irregularly  grained  wood  may 
be  planed  across  in  the  direction  in  which  the  grain  is 
most  distorted.  Then  soak  it  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
softer  parts  of  the  wood  will  be  burned  away  faster  than 
the  harder  parts,  so  that  the  grain  will  appear  in  ridges 
and  hollows.     It  may  then  be  electrotyped. 

Tinta  (8p.).— Ink. 

Tintero  (Sp.). — Ink-fountain. 

Tipo  (Sp.).— Type. 

Tipogr^fico  (Sp.).— Typographic. 

Tipograflsta  (Sp.). — Typographer,  in  the  sense  of 
one  who  seeks  to  improve  the  art  of  printing. 

Tip6gTafo  (Sp.).— Typographer,  printer. 

Tip6nietro  (Sp.). — Type-measure. 

Tirada  (Sp.). — Edition  or  run  of  any  work ;  tirada 
en  tul,  impression  from  tulle  for  tint  ground. 

Tirage  (Fr.). — Making  the  impressions. 

Tirante  (Sp.). — Draw  bar  or  impression-bar  of  a 
press ;  also  brace  or  crosspiece. 

Tirar  (Sp.). — To  pull  an  impression  ;  to  print. 

Tiro  (Sp.). — Pull  or  impression  made  with  the  lever 
or  bar  of  Uie  press ;  the  two  halves  of  a  form  made  by 
the  crossbar  of  a  chase. 

Tissue  Paper. — The  very  thin  paper  used  for  inter- 
leaving plates  in  books. 

Titelaeile  (Ger.).— Headline. 

Title. — 1.  The  page  of  a  book  which  describes  the 
work  and  gives  the  publisher's  name  and  the  date  of 
publication.  2.  The  space  between  the  bands  of  a  book 
upon  which  the  lettering  is  placed. 

Title-Head. — The  blank  space  at  the  top  of  a  ruled 
form  or  invoice  left  for  the  printing  of  the  title. 
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Title-Page.— The  first  page  of  a  book,  giving  its 
name,  author,  publisher  and  place  and  year  of  publica- 
tion. It  may  also  contain  other  matter,  and  sometimes 
may  not  embrace  all  the  information  above  given.  The 
order  is  usually  the  name,  author,  place,  publisher  and 
year.  The  words  do  not  generally  exce«d  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  and  rarely  rise  to  fifty.  They  consequently 
woula  not  fill  a  pa^e  imless  in  larger  type  than  the  body 
of  the  book,  and  with  much  more  space.  The  name  of 
the  book,  therefore,  is  in  duodecimos  and  octavos  in  a 
type  somewhat  larger  than  pica,  and  occasionally  as 
large  as  two-line  pica.  In  larger  books  a  type  of  more 
magnitude  is  employed.  The  subordinate  lines  are  in 
smaller  type  than  the  name,  and  are  connected  with  it 
or  with  each  other  by  catch-lines. 

To  set  a  title-page  properly  requires  much  care,  much 
experience  and  much  taste.  Custom  has  sanctioned  only 
one  kind  of  type  for  books  which  are  to  be  preserved, 
larger  or  smaller  sizes  being  used.  This  type  must  be 
Roman.  The  only  exception  is  that  black-letter  may 
be  employed  for  some  lines ;  all  of  the  (Gothics,  antiques 
and  full  faces  and  all  the  ornamented  faces  are  ruled  out. 
The  page  must  be  severely  plain.  On  commercial  work 
this  rule  is  not  followed  wiUi  strictness,  and  indeed  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  Roman  spoken  of  may 
either  be  plain  capitals  or  small  capitals ;  it  may  be 
slightly  condensed  or  slightly  extended.  The  extended, 
however,  is  not  regarded  as  being  in  as  good  taste  as  the 
other  two,  and  the  condensed  should  generally  be  con- 
densed two-line  letter.  Many  publishers  demand  pages 
entirely  in  capitals  and  small  capitals  of  the  ordinary 
width,  two-line  letter  being  used  for  the  larger  sizes. 
When  condensed  is  allowed  all  the  considerable  lines 
must  be  in  condensed  type.  This  condensed  type  must 
never  be  a  very  narrow  letter ;  that  which  averages  a 
quarter  less  width  than  common  being  regarded  as  the 
best. 

Title-pages  have  their  firat  line  at  the  very  top.  If  the 
experienced  workman  is  consulted  he  desires  to  have  tius 
a  comparatively  unimportant  combination  of  words,  so 
as  to  throw  the  principal  line  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  the 
way  down.  This  principal  line  should  if  possible  extend 
completely  across  the  page,  and  should  be  of  such  a  size 
and  weight  as  would  mark  its  importance.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  letters  would  be  enough,  in  a  typographioil 
sense.  Ii  more  the  letters  must  be  condensed  in  oidiiuury 
measures ;  if  less  they  must  be  spaced  out.  It  will  fre- 
quently happen  that  only  a  word  or  two  can  be  given,  as 
in  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd's  play  of  Ion,  or  the  principal 
word  in  a  sentence  like  this :  Plato,  His  Life  and  Ideas. 
Most  authors  would  desire  a  line  of  the  word  Plato,  fol- 
lowed by  a  comma  or  colon.  Such  lines  are  unfortunate ; 
but  the  printer  must  do  the  best  he  can  with  them.  Other 
principal  lines  in  the  title  must  be  shorter  than  the  main 
one,  if  a  whole  line,  yet  generally  longer  than  a  half  line. 
Each  one  goes  in  the  centre,  and  no  two  lines  must  be 
alike  in  length.  They  must  vary  both  in  length  and  in 
size.  When  circumstances  rec^uire  two  lines  near  each 
other  to  be  of  about  the  same  importance  and  Uie  same 
length  one  may  be  widely  spaced  and  the  other  spaced 
w^ith  no  more  than  a  thick  space.  OccasionaUy  hair- 
spacing  between  letters  can  be  practiced. 

Each  principal  line  should  be  separated  from  the  other 
principal  lines  in  its  subdivision  of  the  page  by  the  same 
space,  in  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  catch-lines, 
which  are  the  small  words  like  "concerning,"  **of  the," 
*  *  from  "  and  **  and,"  which  join  together  the  more  impor- 
tant words.  The  proper  type  for  them  is  small  capitals. 
On  folios  they  may  be  small  pica  capitals,  and  on  quartos 
long  primer  capitals ;  but  on  octavos  long  primer  and 
brevier  small  capitals ;  duodecimos,  brevier  and  nonpa- 
reil small  capitals ;  and  smaller  sizes  of  books,  nonpareil 
small  capitals.  Between  the  title  proper  and  the  au- 
thor's name  and  titles  there  is  a  considerable  space,  and 
below  this  another  blank  space,  followed  by  the  firm 
and  year.    Above  the  latter  may  be  the  cipher  of  the 
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publisher,  a  conventional  ornament,  or  a  dash,  but  fre- 
quently only  the  blank  space.  If  there  is  an  engraving 
on  this  pa^  it  may  be  anywhere  above  this  bl^k,  but 
including  it  and  below  the  principal  line.  When  there 
is  a  second  and  improved  edition  with  a  new  editor  Uie 
name  of  the  latter  is  below  that  of  the  author,  with  his 
titles.  The  place,  date  and  publisher's  name  should  be 
of  good  size,  comparing  with  the  lines  of  tjrpe  next 
smaller  than  the  prmcipal  one  on  the  title.  For  instance, 
in  a  royal  octavo  small  pica  is  none  too  largo  for  this 
purpose,  unless  the  whole  page  is  very  much  crowded. 
To  set  a  title-page  well  is  very  difficult.  It  does  not 
do  to  trust  too  much  to  theory,  and  good  -judgment  is 
necessary  to  know  when  the  right  result  has  been  at- 
tained. Frequentlv  the  author  can  help  out  the  printer. 
Having  determined  upon  the  main  line,  set  the  others  in 
the  degree  of  their  importance,  then  adding  the  catch- 
lines  and  the  space.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  can  be  given 
of  defects  in  title-pages  by  citing  some  books  which  are 
well  known  to  printers : 

The  Printers*  Prioe-List,  by  Theo.  L.  De  Yinne.  Too  light  and 
aoratchv,  being  in  a  light-iaoe  letter. 

Amenoan  Bnoyolopaedia  of  Printing,  by  J.  Luther  Ringwalt. 
Too  few  words  and  too  large  type.    Date  and  place  weak. 

The  American  Printer,  by  Thomas  MacKellar.    Correctly  set. 

Journalism  in  the  United  States,  by  Frederic  Hudson.  Not 
enough  words. 

Historr  of  the  Old  English  Letter  Foundries,  by  Talbot  Baines 
Beed.    A  little  more  space  at  the  top  required. 

Printing  Machinery,  by  F.  J.  F.  Wilson.  Too  much  matter, 
the  sub-head  made  too  lairge,  too  small  and  too  long  an  imprint, 
and  too  great  a  variety  of  styles  of  type. 

Fifty  Tears  Among  Authors  and  Publishers,  by  J.  C.  Derby. 
All  kinds  of  type  used,  and  badly  proportioned. 

BecoUections  of  a  Busy  Life,  dv  Horace  Greeley.  Too  much 
matter,  and  grouped  together  badly. 

Prominent  lines,  and  even  the  principal  one,  may  run 
over,  and  subordinate  ones  very  frequently  do.  When 
this  happens  the  second  line  should  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  one  and  against  it ;  if  there  are  three  or  four 
lines  a  staircase  should  be  made,  alike  on  both  ends. 
Sometimes  the  author  will  consent  to  make  a  change  in 
his  copy  to  make  a  more  efiPective  title-page.  A  line  like 
a  motto  may  be  transposed  to  above  the  main  title.  Some 
unimportant  line  may  be  omitted,  or  several  lines  may  be 
joined  in  small  type,  giving  more  room.  Punctuation 
marks  at  the  end  of  lines  are  often  omitted.  This  should 
never  be  allowed  on  a  work  of  information  or  knowledge, 
as  a  dictionary,  a  grammar  or  a  history,  but  the  disuse 
should  be  cozmned  to  books  of  belles-lettres.  Borders, 
as  for  instance  a  red  line,  are  sometimes  placed  around  a 
title-page.  In  some  cases  they  improve  its  appearance. 
It  is  usual  when  a  title  has  been  printed  in  a  commercial 
or  miscellaneous  book  and  a  cover  placed  on  it  for  the 
same  type  to  be  used  on  this  cover,  but  with  a  border. 
This  may  be  as  heavv  as  is  desired,  and  heavier  and 
fancy  lines  may  be  substituted  for  those  which  appear 
weak.  Engraved  title-pages  are  now  rarely  usea  in 
books.  When  there  are  two  languages  in  a  book,  and 
there  are  two  title-pages,  they  face  each  other,  one  com- 
ing on  page  2  and  the  other  on  page  8  of  the  sheet. 
There  is  nothing  on  page  1.  If,  however,  the  volume  is 
one  of  a  series,  Uie  series  having  a  full  title-page  and  the 
volume  having  one,  the  former  is  on  page  1  and  the  lat- 
ter on  page  8.  Title-pages,  although  they  look  open, 
are  more  costly  to  a  printer  than  pages  of  plain  matter. 

Title-Sheet. — The  preliminary  sheet  of  a  work 
which  contains  the  title,  preface,  contents,  &c.  It  is 
usually  printed  last,  if  it  is  the  first  edition  of  a  book. 

Titling  Letter. — The  kinds  of  type  more  particu- 
larly adapted  to  setting  title-pages.  In  Stower's  time 
they  were  the  capitals  from  great  primer  to  canon.  The 
word  is  not  now  used. 

Titolo  Corrente  (Ital.).— The  running  title. 

Titre  (Fr.).— Title. 

Tlrer  (Fr.).— To  pull,  to  prove,  to  print. 

Tiret  (Fr.).— Hyphen. 


Titulares  (Sp.).— Job-type. 

Titulo  (Sp.).— Title. 

Tobaooo  Papers.— In  England,  ordinary  paper  of 
set  sizes  used  by  tobacconists  for  holdiing  certain  weights 
of  that  article. 

Toe  of  the  Spindle.- The  sharp  end  of  the  screw 
in  the  hand-press  which  pivots  in  a  cup  or  hollow  of  pol- 
ished metal. 

Tbken.— Half  a  ream.  This  has  different  significa- 
tions at  different  places,  and  is  slowly  going  out  of  use. 
Formerly  it  was  two  hundred  and  forty  sheets,  but  of 
late  years  paper  has  been  made  five  hundred  sheets  to 
the  ream,  and  a  token  is,  of  course,  one-half  of  that.  It  is 
counted  only  on  one  side  for  presswork.  For  instance, 
a  newspaper  with  two  reams  of  paper  would  have  to  pay 
for  eight  tokens,  four  being  printed  on  each  side.  In 
England  a  ream  contains  five  hundred  and  sixteen  sheets, 
and  a  token  is  half  of  that  number.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land states  a  token  means  four  hundred  and  eighty  or 
five  hundred  impressions. 

Token- Sheet. — A  turned-down  sheet  in  a  ream  of 
paper  indicating  a  token.  It  shows  the  last  sheet  of  that 
token,  and  is  a  guide  to  the  pressman. 

Tomador  (Sp.).— Fountain-roller  or  ink-taker. 

Tomisa  (Sp.). — Coarse  twine,  used  for  covering  the 
roller-cores  to  make  the  composition  hold  firmly. 

Toned  Paper.— Paper  made  with  a  decided  tint, 
varying  from  the  yellowish  or  bluish  white,  which  is  the 
general  color.  It  is  toned  by  adding  a  little  coloring 
matter  when  the  material  is  in  the  state  of  pulp.  A  pure 
white  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  almost  all  paper 
inclining  either  to  yellow  or  blue.  By  adding  a  little 
yellow  a  rich  creamy  color  can  be  obtained  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  by  difiPerent  admixtures  almost 
any  shade  can  be  producea. 

Tonto  (Sp.). — Job  printed  on  one  side  of  paper  only. 

Toolina. — In  binding,  to  place  the  tools  or  ornaments 
upon  the  leather  and  make  the  impression.  In  blind- 
tooling  this  is  done  without  gold.  It  requires  great  skill 
and  exactness  to  be  able  to  execute  this  properly. 

Top  Boards. — In  England,  the  upper  boards  used 
for  laying-on  on  a  printing-machine. 

Top  Cover. — The  upper,  beginning,  or  front  cover 
of  a  book  in  binding. 

Top-Bdge. — The  head  or  top  of  a  book,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  fore-edge  or  tail. 

Top-GUlt. — A  book  in  which  the  top-edge  of  the  sheets 
only  is  gilded. 

Top  Side. — The  front  or  beginning  side  of  the  cover 
of  a  book  in  binding. 

Tops. — In  stacking  work  as  printed  ofiP  the  ware- 
houseman places  a  few  sheets  of  each  signature  on  the 
top,  so  that  they  may  be  at  hand  if  a  set  of  advanced 
sheets  are  asked  for,  thereby  obviating  the  lifting  of  a 
quantity  of  work. 

Torchio  (Ital.).— A  press. 

Torcido  (Sp.).— Twisted  or  crooked  matter. 

Torcoliere  (Ital.). — A  pressman.  His  partner  at  the 
press  is  called  aggiunto  al  torchio. 

Tomada  (Sp.). — Handful  of  letter  (taken  up  when 
distributing,  &c.). 

TomaYis  (Sp.).— Screwdriver. 

Torta  (Sp.). — Package  of  type,  either  as  it  comes 
from  the  founder  or  when  papered  up  to  be  put  away. 

Tortis  (Sp.). — Name  given  to  an  old  Spanish  face  of 
type. 

Tory,  QtGofttojt  a  type  cutter  and  writer  upon  ty- 

Sography,  who  wrote  in  1529  a  book  called  Champ  fieury. 
welling  upon  the  proportions  of  type.    It  derived 
every  letter  from  the  goddess  10,  and  proportioned  each 
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to  the  human  body  and  countenance  in  their  various 
poses  and  aspects.  He  divided  the  square  of  each  letter 
into  a  number  of  minute  squares. 

Tovn  Cards. — In  England,  a  size  of  jobbing  card, 
cut  8  by  2  inches. 

Tracing. — In  England,  examining  the  made-up 
pages  of  a  weeklv  or  monthly  paper  or  periodical  to  see 
whether  all  the  difiPerent  takes  and  galleys  are  properly 
made  up  and  ascertaining  that  nothing  is  omitted  or 
misplaced. 

Tracing-Paper. — A  prepared  thin,  transparent 
paper  used  by  draughtsmen  for  copying  drawings. 

Trades-Union. — A  combination  of  workmen  for 
the  betterment  of  their  condition  and  the  repression 
of  abuses  upon  them.  These  organizations  have  now 
become  very  numerous  in  every  Ime  which  requires  ex- 

Eerienced  liiands,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  male  sex. 
1  the  printing  trades  they  are  strong  and  in  lar^e  niun- 
bera.  During  the  Middle  Ages  almost  all  skilled  handi- 
crafts were  exercised  by  those  who  had  been  regularly 
taught,  and  if  they  had  otherwise  learned  their  occupa- 
tion workmen  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission 
from  the  authorities  to  practice  it  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Very  few  masters  had  establishments  in  which 
more  than  a  score  of  hands  were  employed,  and  indeed 
in  most  of  them  there  were  only  two  or  three  men  and 
boys.  Apprentices  were  held  rigidly  to  their  indentures, 
and  personal  correction  was  administered  whenever  the 
master  thought  fit.  The  journeymen  in  most  occupa- 
tions wrought  long  houra,  thirteen  and  fourteen  bemg 
common,  and  their  earnings  were  very  small,  both  con- 
sidered from  a  money  point  and  by  their  power  of  pur- 
chasing commodities.  They  lived  under  unhygienic 
conditions,  they  did  without  things  now  thought  neces- 
sary, and  they  were  frequently  buried  by  the  parii^. 
This  was  the  case  in  Lonaon,  as  well  as  Edinburgh  and 
Bristol.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  all  combina- 
tions among  workmen  were  imlawful,  and  leaders  in 
labor  revolts  were  frequently  sent  to  prison  or  trans- 
ported. The  law  and  the  ludges  did  not  consider  whether 
the  object  to  be  obtained  was  itself  desirable.  All  meet- 
ings upon  the  matters  which  now  interest  trades-imions 
were  frowned  upon,  and  many  gatherings  were  pre- 
vented by  the  arm  of  the  law.  Even  in  the  Umted 
States  the  feeling  existed  that  societies  of  workmen  for 
other  than  purely  benevolent  objects  were  injurious  to 
the  public  welfare.  Thurlow  Weed,  who  in  1816  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Society,  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  unless 
tiie  organization  would  agree  to  restrict  its  future  action 
to  benevolent  work  alone.  This  was  consented  to  and 
the  next  year  a  charter  was  granted. 

It  is  not  true,  as  generally  imagined,  that  trades- 
unions  in  the  United  States  are  the  result  of  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  into  this  country,  or  the  adoption  of 
their  modes  of  thought.  There  was  a  printers'  strike 
in  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a 
trades-union  existed  there  in  1795.  In  1800  a  scale  was 
prepared,  and  in  1809  there  was  an  extensive  strike. 
At  this  time  there  were  very  few  foreigners  in  America. 
Unions  existed,  scales  were  prepared  and  strikes  hap- 
pened frequently  before  1845,  which  is  the  date  usually 
given  for  the  beginning  of  large  immigration.  The 
origination  of  the  present  International  Typographical 
Union  was  occasioned  by  what  the  men  deemed  abuses, 
and  not  because  they  desired  to  assert  themselves  against 
those  who  had  been  more  fortunate  in  life.  Social  inter- 
course was  then  common  between  both  classes.  It  has 
now  largely  ceased  in  the  greater  cities. 

The  advocates  of  unions  and  other  like  organizations 
claim  that  such  combinations  of  workmen  are  necessary. 
They  take  Adam  Smith's  dictum  that  there  is  "a  tacit 
understanding  among  employers  not  to  raise  wages," 
and  they  believe  that  this  tacit  understanding  extends 
to  other  abuses.    In  cotton-mills  in  England  children  of 
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the  tenderest  ages  were  employed  in  attending  the  mules 
and  the  spinning-frames  for  twelve  houra  a  day,  often 
in  dangerous  pities.  The  mines  employed  women  un- 
derground until  they  b^^ame  almost  like  savages.  While 
most  individual  employera  would,  if  appealed  to,  have 
agreed  that  these  practices  were  wrong,  they  did  not 
desist  from  so  employing  infants  and  women.  A  posi- 
tive enactment  was  necessary  to  lessen  these  abuses.  If 
a  workman  in  any  unorganized  trade  now  appeals  to  his 
employer  to  give  him  more  wages,  he  will  probably  be 
met  by  the  statement,  which  is  a  true  one,  that  he  can 
get  another  hand  for  less.  If  several  men  go  together, 
uiey  risk  the  loss  of  their  situations  as  soon  as  the  em- 
ployer can  find  new  men.  Except  under  conditions  of 
extraordinary  prosperity,  when  every  man  is  called  for, 
it  is  useless  to  ask  for  greater  wa^ ;  and  if  new  ma- 
chinery comes  in  to  lessen  the  cost  m  some  other  shop  or 
factory  wages  will  be  reduced  in  another  which  has  not 
the  use  of  the  new  invention,  so  that  it  can  meet  the 
competition  of  the  open  market.  The  isolated  workman 
can  know  little  about  the  conditions  of  trade  elsewhere, 
nor  can  he  judge  whether  the  representations  of  his  em- 
ployer to  him  as  to  prices  paid  in  other  towns  are  true. 
For  these  reasons,  and  for  many  othere,  combinations 
have  been  formed  among  workmen  in  nearly  all  manual 
occupations,  by  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  a  single  town  act  as  a  unit  in  neeotiations 
with  their  employera.  One  may  be  able  to  discnarge  the 
spokesman  of  his  establishment,  but  if  a  workman  comes 
to  him  from  another  shop,  with  the  tacit  concurrence  of 
those  in  his  own,  the  employer  can  find  no  one  on  whom 
to  wreak  his  spite,  and  he  is  less  apt  to  resist,  because  he 
blows  that  his  competitora  must  grant  the  same  privi- 
leges. Upon  reasoning  like  this  the  original  trades-unions 
in  each  Ime  were  formed.  Many  advantages  are  claimed 
for  them.  They  cause  each  workman  to  receive  the  real 
value  of  his  labor,  or  at  least  as  close  to  it  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  approach.  No  workman  can  cut  under  him,  as 
many  greedy  ones  would  naturally  do.  If  any  difiicult 
or  extraordinary  work  is  to  be  done  he  receives  the  full 
value  and  does  not  need  to  haggle  with  his  employer. 
That  person,  too,  in  making  his  charges  to  his  customers, 
knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  pay,  and  can  aUow  for  it 
beforehand.  Employera  are  advantaged  by  this  knowl- 
edge, as  the  rate  of  the  union  is  the  establi&ed  rate  and 
can  be  taken  as  a  basis,  even  for  those  offices  which  are 
entirely  out  of  the  union.  This  the  late  William  Blades 
thought  a  great  benefit.  It  cultivates  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  teaches  the  method  of  conducting  parlia- 
mentary business.  It  provides  for  the  sick,  the  msabled, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  its  memb^  are  able  to 
perform  many  friendly  offices  for  each  other.  It  estab- 
lishes in  large  cities  houses  of  call,  or  offices  where  dis- 
engaged workmen  can  hear  of  places.  In  cases  of  strike 
those  who  go  out  are  supported  by  their  fellow-mem- 
bera.  The  hands  in  other  cities  who  might  be  drawn  to 
towns  where  a  strike  was  f  oinjg  on  are  notified  by  their 
officere  of  the  existence  of  difficulties  and  are  warned 
not  to  come  ;  those  who  have  appeared  under  misappre- 
hension are  given  means  to  fo  away  again.  Gkxxl  work- 
men are  encouraged  and  bad  ones  are  discouraged. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  arguments  by  which  those  who 
are  membera  of  unions  support  their  value  to  the  work- 
ingman  as  well  as  to  the  employer.  It  is  not,  they 
claim,  his  interest  to  bid  for  the  lowest  prices  among 
those  who  are  condemned  by  their  necessities  to  struggle 
against  each  other.  As  ordinarily  conducted,  unions 
have  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Some  have  other  officera,  besides  a  fund  trustee,  whose 
signature  is  required,  together  with  that  of  other  offioen, 
to  draw  out  money  from  the  bank.  There  is  genenJly 
an  executive  committee,  and,  in  case  of  a  strike,  a  strike 
committee.  The  funds  are  obtained  by  the  regular  dues, 
which  amoimt  from  three  to  six  dollare  a  year,  and  by 
assessments,  rendered  necessary  by  strikes  or  by  an 
unusual  number  of  deaths.    Sometimes  also  a  tax  is 
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imposed  by  the  general  organization.  Funeral  benefits 
amount  in  most  cases  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  while  those  organizations  which  have 
sick  benefits  give  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
Amonff  the  printers  the  amount  levied  upon  the  mem- 
bers who  have  not  lost  their  situations  during  a  strike 
may  be  10  per  cent.,  while  those  who  have  lost  places 
obtain  from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  week  if  unmarried,  or 
from  seven  to  ten  dollars  if  married.  Statistics  of  the 
strength  of  American  imions  are  given  under  Interna- 
tional Ttfoo&afhigal  Union. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  typographical  unions 
deny  most  of  the  statements  given  above  which  show 
that  such  organizations  are  an  advantage  to  the  work- 
men. They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  time  when  workmen 
most  easily  foimd  employment  and  when  wages  were 
highest  in  proportion  to  conunodities  was  before  the 
Civil  War,  or  from  1850  to  1860.  The  unions  then  were 
very  weak.  Since  1865  they  have  continually  been  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  lay  down  ordinances  on  every  question 
in  which  there  can  be  a  dispute.  Yet  worlunen  have 
more  lost  time,  find  it  difiicuit  to  get  emplovment  when 
once  thrown  out,  and  their  annual  wages  will  buy  less  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  they  did  in  1855.  They  also 
deny  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  tacit  combination 
among  employers  to  keep  down  wages.  Emplovers  of 
the  better  grade  are  always  anxious  to  secure  good  work- 
men and  are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  rate.  I^bably  not 
6  per  cent,  of  the  Kew  York  offices  pay  under  the  union 
s<^e.  The  opposers  of  unions  object  to  the  assumption 
that  employers  are  grasping  or  avaricious,  more  so  than 
all  men  are  everywhere.  They  resist  movements  for  an 
advance  of  wages  because  they  receive  their  work  from 
customers  who  would  refuse  to  pay  more.  A  difference 
of  1  per  cent,  might  cause  a  transfer  to  another  place ; 
and  5  per  cent,  certainly  would.  Tet  the  smallest  change 
in  a  scale  is  always  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  often  is 
beyond  10.  Employers  find  it  difficult  now  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Out  of  nine  hundred  in  New  York 
only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  have  any  com- 
mercial standing,  and  only  about  ten  or  twelve  are  really 
easy  in  circumstances.  There  is  no  surplus  fund  to  pay 
extra  wages,  unless  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  custom- 
ers. A  principal  objection  by  employers  to  unions  is 
that  they  do  not  really  secure  an  enhancement  of  wa^es 
to  journeymen.  A  few  men  may  obtain  such  a  raise, 
but  work  diminishes,  and  consequently  less  is  paid  out 
in  the  aggregate,  as  there  arc  fewer  hands  employed.  It 
also  becomes  more  irregular.  Formerly  when  the  feeders 
in  New  York  offices  earned  six  and  seven  dollars  a  week 
they  had  employment  for  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
days  in  the  year ;  now,  when  they  are  paid  ten  and 
twelve  dollars  a  week  they  are  suspended  at  every  time 
of  slackness,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  many  offices 
they  are  at  work  more  than  two  hundred  days  in  the 
year.  Work  in  high-priced  towns  becomes  seasonal,  and 
men  are  hired  and  discharged  on  a  day's  notice.  All 
unions  now  have  a  rule  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wages 
shall  be  fixed.  This  acts  with  hardship  upon  old  and 
weak  men  and  upon  those  who  are  unfortunately  slow. 
Of  one  hundred  men,  three  or  four  are  worth  no  more 
than  half  the  scale,  twenty  are  worth  no  more  than  two- 
thirds,  and  twenty  others  fall  somewhat  below  the  aver- 
age. Four  or  five  should  receive  one-half  more,  and 
twenty  or  so  a  dollar  beyond  the  usual  figure ;  but  as 
employers  are  forced  to  pajr  a  low-grade  man  the  aver- 
age wages,  they  refuse  to  give  the  best  men  more  than  a 
dollar  or  two  in  advance,  and  none  of  the  others  receive 
anything  for  their  superior  dexterity.  A  bonus,  taken 
from  the  wages  of  the  good  men,  is  given  to  those  whose 
ability  is  small.  Another  disadvantage  which  comes 
from  unions  is  that  they  cause  strikes  and  dissensions. 
These  difficulties  are  over  minor  matters  which  could 
be  settled  by  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  half  an 
hour ;  under  the  management  of  a  committee  irritation 
is  kept  up  for  a  week.    One  of  the  greatest  hardships  of 


a  imion  is  its  course  in  preventing  non-members  from 
going  to  work.  Where  union  men  are  chiefly  employed 
thev  will  not  tolerate  a  non-union  man  in  the  same  room 
witL  them.  He  may  receive  the  same  wages  and  be  per- 
sonally unobjectionable.  He  may  be  in  great  need,  and 
the  establishment  may  require  him. 

These  do  not  embrace  all  of  the  reasons  urged  against 
unions  bv  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  but  they  con- 
stitute the  more  important  ones.  It  is  singular  that 
among  all  that  has  been  written  for  and  against  unions 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  so  little  reallv  bears  upon  the 
matter.  Unions  are  either  condenmea  by  wholesale  or 
lauded  to  the  skies. 

Traftilgar. — A  size  of  printing-type  formerly  used 
in  England,  smaller  than  canon,  but  larger  than  their 
two-line  double  pica.  It  was  about  four  lines  of  small 
pica  in  size. 

Trager  (Gter.). — Bearers. 

Transfer. — It  is  frequently  desirable  to  transfer 
prints  made  by  wood-engraving  so  that  they  can  again 
be  used.  It  saves  the  expense  of  redrawing  and  makes 
a  more  faithful  copy.  The  back  of  the  print  to  be 
copied  is  moistened  with  a  solution  of  alkali  or  benzine, 
which,  soaking  through  the  paper,  forms  a  new  com- 
bination with  the  oil  in  the  ink.  The  black  of  the  ink 
is  thereby  liberated,  so  that  it  can  be  completely  removed 
by  firm  pressure.  The  print  so  treated  is  then  laid  face 
downward  on  the  block,  and  the  free  black  is  transferred 
to  the  block  by  the  pressure  of  a  burnisher  or  of  a  press. 
The  black  reappears  on  the  block,  but  in  a  properly 
reversed  position,  ready  for  the  tool  of  the  engraver. 

Transfer  Ink. — Special  ink  for  pulling  transfers  of 
type  or  plates  for  lithographic  purposes. 

Transfer  Paper. — Prepared  paper  for  pulling 
transfers  of  type  or  plates  for  lithographic  purposes. 

Transliteration. — The  substitution  of  one  letter 
for  another,  as  in  cipher  or  in  the  Italian  f  and  the  Eng- 
lish ph.  Thus  in  Italian  Filadelfia  is  transliterated  from 
Philadelphia. 

Transpose. — To  shift  words,  lines,  leads  or  any  por- 
tion of  composed  matter  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  should  be  done  with  great  care.  The  mark  for 
transposition  is  Tr.,  tr.,  or  simply  drawing  a  line  around 
each  part  which  is  to  be  transposed. 

Trar  Puori  (Ital.). — To  drive  out  by  using  a  thicker 
character,  thicker  leads  or  more  spacing. 

Tratto  d*X7nione  (Ital.).— A  hyphen. 

Trasponer  (8p.).— To  transpose. 

Travaox  de  Yille  (Fr.).— Job-work ;  literally,  city 
work. 

Traversa  (Ital.). — The  crossbar  in  a  chase. 

Treadle. — The  lever  which  imparts  motion  to  a  ma- 
chine by  means  of  t^e  foot. 

Treadle  Machine. — Small  machines  worked  by  the 
foot,  as  distinct  from  those  driven  by  any  other  power. 
They  are  always  small  and  are  nearly  always  platen- 
presses.    There  are  many  varieties. 

Tread  veil  Press.— The  first  Tread  well  press  was 
not  that  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Adams  press, 
to  which  it  was  somewhat  similar,  but  was  a  hand-press 
moved  by  a  treadle.  The  bed  was  fixed,  and  the  platen, 
with  the  tympan  and  frisket,  turned  over  on  the  form. 
There  was  also  a  method  of  reversing  the  frisket,  which 
was  made  double,  so  that  on  half-sheet  work  the  sheet 
might  be  printed  on  both  sides  without  shifting.  Its 
appearance  was  much  unlike  that  of  any  other  press. 
It  was  patented  in  England  in  1820. 

The  later  Tread  well  press  was  put  into  operation  in 
Batterymarch  street,  in  Boston,  in  1827.  It  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Daniel  Treadwell  in  1826.  It  was  a 
bed  and  platen  press  of  prettv  large  dimensions,  and 
was  capable  of  carrying  a  little  larger  form  than  the 
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tund-preases  then  in  use.  The  bed  was  horizontal  and 
reciprocating.  The  press  was  constructed  of  very  large 
wooden  timbers  about  twelve  inches  square  and  a  sreat 

quantity  oE  cast  and  wrought  iron.  Connected  with  its 
huge  frame  was  s  wilderness  of  belts,  cams,  pitmen, 
gearings  and  cranks.  Its  weight  was  enora 
Tery  strong  rotating  shaft  gave  motion  to  its  r 


They  have  not  been  employed  iince  about  1845. 

Treble  Csaea. — Special  upper  cases  made  to  bold 
tliree  sets  of  capitals. 

Treble -Colamn. — Matter  set  in  tliree  columns. 
Such  matter  is  charged  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  ordi- 
nary matter. 

Tree-Calf. — Leather  so  called  because  the  sides  of 
the  book  imitate  a  tree,  appearance  and  color  being  like 
the  grain  of  wood  cut  longitudinally  and  polished.    See 
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Trelnta  7  Domto  (Sp.).— A  sheet  folded  into  thirty- 
two  leaves. 

Trembles  (8p.),— Waved  rules. 

Tremper  (Fr.).— To  wet. 

Trtteaa  (Fr.).— Stand,  frame. 

Triangular  Qoadrats. — These  are  sometimes  used 
in  scripts  and  in  some  kinds  of  fancy  type.  They  are 
fonned  thus  A,  and  are  exactly  half  an  em,  taken  diag- 

Trl4iigiilo  Sispaflol  (3p.). — Bpanlsh  triangle— an 
arrangement  of  headings,  Sic,,  In  which  one  or  more  lines 
are  fiul  and  the  last  one  centred. 

TrULngnlD  Frances  (Sp.). — French  triangle — an 
arrangement  of  lines  where  the  first  is  full  and  the  others 
are  succcaatvety  shorter. 

TrlgeBimo-seoondo. — The  bibliographical  term 
for  thirty-twomo  ;  written  shortly  33mo. 

Trimmed  Kdges. — Edges  of  books  cut  or  trimmed 
sufllclently  to  make  thera  presentable  without  opening 
heads  or  bolts. 


Trlndle. — A  thin  strip  of  wood  or  Iron  used  in 

bookbinding. 

Triple  Canone  (Ital.).— A  size  of  type  In  Italy 
which  is  on  body  72,  according  to  their  system  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  point  system,  on  body  77,  equat- 
ing seven  lines  of  our  small  pica  or  nearly  sii  and  a  half 
of  pica.    It  is  used  for  display. 

Trlsmeglsto  (Ilal.).— Body  38  of  the  Italian  series. 
It  Is  equal  to  a  three-line  pica  and  a  couple  of  leads. 

Trolly.— In  England,  a  formKjarrier. 

Troup,  Augusta  Levrls,  the  tatter  being  her 
maiden  name,  formerly  corrwponding  secretary  of  the 
loternational  Typographical  nnion,  is  a  native  of  New 
York  city.  During  her  ctiildhood  >jie  was  taken  to  the 
country  for  her  health  and  remained  there  for  several 

B^rs.  Upon  returning  she  entered  the  Brooklyn 
eights  Seminary,  completing  her  education  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Manhattanville.  She  then 
began  contributing  to  newspapers,  and  finally  enterwi 
the  priutingofflce  of  the  ^ew  York  Era,  from  this 
changing  to  the  World.  The  Aldou  typesetting-ma- 
chine was  completed  at  about  this  time,  and  Its  directors 
applied  to  the  World  for  a  young  lady  competent  to 
test  it.  Miss  Lewis  was  assigned  to  this  duty.  She  re- 
mained here  for  some  time,  although  she  very  aoon  noted 
9« 


a  fatal  defect  ii  „_    „ 

ing  her  association  with  Hesais.  Alden  and  Sllngerland 
explained  the  workings  of  the  machine  to  visitors,  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  She  set  for  O.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons  while  there  the  entire  story  of  BIp  Van 
Winkle,  amounting  to  24.993  ems,  in  solid  agate  in  ui 
hours  and  thlrty-nme  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
8,800  ems  an  hour.  This  included  both  setting  and 
distributing.  About  this  time  the  compositors  on  ttie 
World  struck.  The  female  compositors  helped  tbe 
employers.  As  soon  as  the  latter  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  union  the  men  were  t&ken  back, 
but  the  women  were  discharged.  Although  still  hold- 
ing a  position  on  the  machine.  Miss  Lewis  resented  this 
action  and  with  others  formed  the  Women's  Typo- 
grapical  Union  No.  1.  becoming  its  first  president.  It 
received  a  charter  the  next  year,  and  Miss  Lewis  and 
Eva  P.  Howard  represented  it  at  the  neit  seasionof  the 
International  Union  at  Alttany.  It  then  had  forty  mem- 
bers. At  the  next  session  of  that  body  in  Cincinnati 
Miss  Lewis  was  elected  corresponding  secretary.  The 
Women's  Typographical  Union  was  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  women  in  the  printing  line  in  the  United  States, 
and  she  was  the  first,  and  up  to  the  present  time  is,  the 
only  lady  who  has  been  an  officer  of  the  national  organ- 
ization. She  discharged  the  duties  with  ability  and 
tact,  and  was  hjgtilv 
commended  by  ftesi- 
deat  Hanunond  at  the 
next  meeting.  In 
New  York  city  she 
was  warmly  Interest- 
ed In  social  reform, 
and  visited  tenement 
houses  and  factories 
to  inspect  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  labor. 
On  June  13. 1873,  she 
was  married  to  Alex- 
ander Troup,  whohad 
been  very  active  in  or- 
ganizing the  printers 
of  the  country  into 
unions.  He  was  sec- 
ret*^ and  treasurer 
of  uie  International 
Union  in  1866  and 
1867,  and  is  now  pub- 
lisher of  the  New 
Haven  Union,  He  has  also  been  twice  a  member  of  tbe 
Coimecticut  Legislature,  and  for  four  years  was  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  RevoDue  for  Connecticut.  They  have 
seven  children. 


Trow,  John  Fowler,  the  most  consldeiablc  printer 
New  York  has  ever  had,  taking  Into  view  the  magnitude 
of  his  ofllcc  and  the  length  of  time  It  has  continued,  was 
bom  at  Andovcr,  Mass..  In  1809,  being  descended  from 
one  of  the  best  families  In  New  England.  In  1824,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  apprentice  to  the  printing  busi- 
ness with  Flagg  &  Qould  of  Andover.  Their  office  was 
esteemed  as  doing  the  best  Oriental  work  in  the  country. 
and  there  the  first  printing  was  executed  for  the  Ameri- 
Tract  Society.    Mr.  Trow  received  during  his  ap- 


day.  thus  sometimes  earning  four  or  five  dollars  a  week, 
as  he  would  begin  at  2  or  3  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
After  he  was  free  he  began  a  weelcly  newspaper  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  but  this  experiment  not  answering  he 
went  to  New  York  city,  after  being  a  few  months  at 
Andovcr.  On  May  1, 1SJ3,  he  began  business  with  John 
T,  West,  as  West  &  Trow,  at  144  Fulton  street.  There 
were  two  iron  presses  and  a  correapondlng  amount  of 
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tjpe.  Id  1836  he  dlsBolved  his  rclatloa  wiUi  Mr.  West 
Biid  continued  alone  &t  36  Ann  street  till  1B40.  when  he 
formed  &  partnership  with  Jonathan  Iieavitt  bb  Leavltt 
&Ttow,  publiBheraandbookaellere.  and  John  F.  Trow  & 
Co.,prinl«rs.  This  connection  lasted  till  1848.  He  In- 
troduced power-presses  as  soon  as  possible.  Che  first  beiDK 
the  Tufte  press,  turoed  by  mule-power,  and  the  second 
the  Adams  press.  In  1840  ho  introduced  a  stereotype 
department.  In  1S55  a  fire  destroyed  the  buildings  Id 
which  he  then  was,  and  he  removed  to  the  comer  of 
White  street  and  Broadway,  afterwards  going  to  Oreene 
street.  Mr.  Trow  was  esseDtiallya  bold  man,  and  never 
shrank  from  improvements  because  they  might  not 
eventually  turn  out  well.  In  1855  he  introduced  the 
typeaettlng-macbine  invented  by  William  Mitchel.  and 
continued  its  use  tor  maoj  years,  thus  being  the  first 
printing-house  in  the  world  in  which  type  was  regularly 
set  by  machinery.  In  1847  he  began  publishing  Wilson  s 
Busbess  Directory,  and  four  years  later  the  City  Direc- 
tory, both  haviug  since  proved  very  profitable.  During 
his  lirst  years  in  New  Yorli  he  imported  fonts  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic.  Syriac,  Ethiopian,  Coptic,  Samaritan 
and  other  languages 
from  Gernaany,  and 
made  a  specialty  of  do- 
ing books  In  which 
these  languages  were 
used.  Alany  very  elab- 
orute  and  voluminous 
works  were  executed  by 
him,  among  others  the 
first  edition  of  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopeedla.  On 
the  directory  from 
eiehty  to  a  hundred  and 
flfty  men  have  been  em- 

Eloyed  yearly,  the  book 
I  years  in  which  there 
has  been  competition  be- 
ing turned  out  In  eleven 
-  twelve  days.    When 


a  first  president,  and 
3  reorganized  became  its  first  vice-president. 
rar,  during  Tweed's  time,  he  was  forced  to 
sell  out  to  the  New  York  Printing  Company,  but  took  it 
back  again  after  the  downfall  of  the  nng.  The  esUJ)- 
lisbment  was  then  at  307  East  Twelfth  street,  where  it 
still  remains.  Mr.  Trow's  death  happened  in  August, 
1886.  He  had  then  been  flfty-live  years  an  employing 
printer  in  New  York,  and  siity-two  years  iu  the  trade. 
The  business  during  his  last  year  was  known  as  Trow's 
Priutiug  and  Bookbinding  Company. 

Tnb-Sised  Fapeir.^Papcr  which  has  received  a 
coating  of  glutinous  matter  on  the  surface,  by  being 
passed  through  the  size  in  the  size-box  while  in  process 
of  manufacture.  The  better  grades  of  writing-paper  are 
also  loft-dried — thatis,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  In  the 
dry  loft. 

Tabo  (8p.).— Roller-mold. 


England,  on  June  3,  1840,  He  entered  the  printing  busi- 
ness as  an  apprentice  in  March,  ItJ.'jT,  at  Birmingham. 
His  employer  became  banknipt,  and  after  working  for 
a  while  with  another  printer  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  to  France,  where  he  arrived  on  Januarf  29,  1861, 
not  knowing  a  word  of  French,  lie  wrought  in  Paris 
as  a  compositor,  with  occasional  trips  to  England,  until 
1867,  when  he  began  a  newspaper  for  Americans.  It 
was  badly  printed  on  French  type,  and  he  saw  that  It 
would  be  much  more  successful  if  better  executed,  and 
Induced  the  printera  to  send  for  new  type  to  Caslon. 
in  Loodon.    Uther  publishers  in  Paris  discovered  that 


type.  He  put  in  ft  stock  just  before  the  French  and 
German  war  began.  During  that  conflict  he  served  aa 
corporal  in  the  Garde  Nationale.  One  result  of  the  war 
was  that  printing  was  declared  free ;  any  one  was  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon  it.  Before  there  were  only  about 
eighty  employing  printers  in  Paris.  This  liberty  occa- 
sioned the  estabTishing  of  a  number  of  new  printing' 
offices,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  able  to  effect  many  sales. 
In  18T3,  upon  the  death  of  Heniy  William  Caslon.  he 

Surcbased  the  Interest  of  the  estate  in  this  agency,  and 
vm  Uiat  time  It  was  his  alone.  It  then  occurred  to 
him  to  start  a  monthly  circular  to  advertise  his  business 
under  tlie  title  of  Tvpologie-Tucker,  which  he  did  under 
date  of  May  1,  1873,  In  its  earlier  numbers  it  received 
many  letters  and  valuable  articles  from  Madden  and 
other  typographical  antiquaries,  and  it  soon  ceased  to 
show  in  its  editorial  pagt^  that  its  proprietor  had  any 
personal  ends  to  serve.  It  was  and  is  handsomely 
printed.  In  1883  he  resolved  to  print  a  dictionary  of 
the  technical  terms  used  in  a  printing-office,  and  havinr 
for  some  time  collected  all  of  the  material  he  could 
obtain,  he  published  the  first  part  in  his  journal  in  Jan- 
uary, 1884.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  that  appeared, 
and  the  work  is  still  in  press,  having  reached  the  letter 
M.     Nearly  one-half  is  yet  to  be  done.     There  was  no 

Sior  French  dictionary  of  typography  except  that  of 
omoro,  which  is  a  printer's  manual  arranged  according 
to  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  Abaiaser 
and  concludes  with  Voleurs,  and  extends  to  about  three 
hundred  paEcs  In  small  octavo.  It  was  published  in 
1790.  Mr.  Tucker's  is  much  larger,  fuller  and  more  re- 
cent, and  Includes  lithography  and  copperplate  printing. 
In  September,  1887,  the  type-agency  was  sold  back  to 
Caslon  &  Co.  for  a  life  annuity,  and  since  that  time  the 
conduct  of  the  Typologie  has  been  the  sole  business  of 
Mr.  Tucker. 

TamlileT. — A  general  term  for  a  printing-mncbine 
with  a  D  cylinder — one  that  does  not  revolve,  but  re- 
verses in  its  motion. 

Turkey.— One  of  the  chief  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, but  also  extending  into  Asia,  The  language  ts 
Turanian,  largely  affect^  by  Persian  and  Arabic.  The 
characters  used  ta  printing  it  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  latter  language,  although  Armenian  is  sometimes 
used.  The  chief  city  in  which  printing  is  carried  on  is 
Constantinople.  No  less  than  four  hundred  establish- 
ments in  which  letter-press  and  lithographic  printing  are 
carried  on  are  situate!  in  the  capital  of  Turkey,  while 
two  hundred  more  are  devoted  exclusively  to  lithog- 
raphy. It  is,  however,  asserted  that  not  more  than  ten 
of  the  whole  number  are  managed  by  competent  persons. 
The  work  turned  out  Is,  consequently,  of  so  inferior  a 
description  that  tlie  leading  merchants,  hankers  and 
others  have  their  printing  done  abroad.  Constantino pk 
boasts  38  dallies,  IS  of  which  are  printed  In  the  Turkish 
language,  10  in  Armenian,  8  in  Greek  and  5  in  French. 
The  earnings  of  compositors  employed  on  the  newspa- 
pers range  Rom  eleven  to  twenty-seven  shillings  a  week. 

Turned  Commas.— These  are  used  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  extract  or  quoted  matter : "  thus." 

Turned  Sorts. — When  a  particular  letter  becomes 
scarce  another  letter  is  temporarily  substituted  for  it, 
the  face  being  at  the  bottom  and  the  foot  of  the  type 
appearing  in  the  ruatter,  as  cjiress  for  cypress. 

Tumlng-Up. — The  process  of  cutting  the  fore-edge 
of  a  book  In  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  round  out  of 
tlie  back  until  the  edge  is  cut.  All  books  that  are  cut 
in  boards  have  a  pair  of  trindles  thrust  between  the 
boards  and  across  the  back  to  assist  the  operation. 

TumoTer. — A  boy  in  England  whose  apprenticeship 
has  eniled  with  one  employer,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
snd  wlio  is  completing  liis  time  somewhere  else.  Bank- 
ruptcy ends  an  apprenticeship,  and  so  does  the  death, of 
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a  master.  Boys  are  also  known  by  this  name,  although 
incorrectly,  who  have  worked  at  the  trade  without  being 
indentured  to  it,  and  thus  arc  capable  of  doin^  efficient 
service  while  under  age  at  a  reduced  price.  This  word 
is  not  used  in  the  United  States,  but  is  in  Canada.  It  is 
derived  from  the  idea  that  the  boy  turns  over  his  appren- 
enticeship  to  a  new  master. 

Tumsorev. — A  small  flat  piece  of  steel  for  fasten- 
ing or  unfastening  the  screws  of  composing-sticks. 

Turpentine. — The  spirit  used  for  cleansing  ink  from 
wood-cuts,  &c.,  after  printing.  It  is  an  oleoresinous 
substance  secreted  by  the  wood  or  bark  of  a  number  of 
trees,  nearly  all  coniferous.  It  is  in  a  crude  state,  but 
is  subjected  to  distillation,  then  being  limpid  and  color- 
less, but  with  a  peculiar  and  pungent  smell.  In  I^gland 
it  is  generally  spoken  of  colloquially  as  '*  turps." 

Turtle. — That  section  of  the  cylinder  of  a  type-revolv- 
ing press  upon  which  a  page  or  more  of  matter  is  locked 
up.  It  is  curved  in  shape,  and  the  column-rules  are  con- 
sequently thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
head  rules  are  also  curved. 

Tuscan. — A  fancy  jobbing  type. 

TweesBers. — Small  and  finely  pointed  nippers  used 
by  compositors  for  correcting. 

TwelTemo. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  twelve 
leaves ;  written  12mo.    It  is  also  called  duodecimo. 

TwelTemo  Chases. — Chases  with  two  crossbars 
unequally  divided. 

TwelTes. — A  familiar  term  for  duodecimo. 

TventTmo. — A  sheet  folded  into  twenty  leaves; 
written  shortly  20mo.  This  occurs  very  infrequently, 
and  is  a  sixteen  with  a  four  folded  in. 

Twent7-foumio. — A  sheet  folded  into  twenty-four 
leaves ;  generally  written  24mo. 

Tvicer. — A  term  of  contempt  for  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  work  both  at  case  and  press.  In  early  oavs 
nearly  all  workmen  were  competent  hands  in  both  de- 
partments ;  now  very  few  are  proficient  in  bnoth  branches. 
In  Germany  those  who  are  thus  employed  in  the  two 
parts  are  called  Swiss  swords,  that  weapon  being  sharp 
on  both  edges. 

Two-Color  Machines.— Machines  adapted  for 
printing  in  two  colors  at  one  operation. 

Two-Column. — Matter  arranged  in  double  columns. 

Two-Feeder  Machines. — In  England,  machines 
adapted  for  two  distinct  layings-on.  Two  feeders  are 
required  on  many  American  machines. 

Two  Fine-Ldne  Rule.— In  England,  the  rule  called 
in  America  parallel. 

Two-Liine. — This  expression  is  used  in  a  double  sense 
in  printing-offices.  A  two-line  letter  is  a  Roman  capital 
made  on  a  body  twice  as  lar^e  as  usual,  but  covering 
nearly  all  its  surface,  as  rpliTi^  In  each  of  the 
ordinary  lines  there  is  left  X  YV  \J%  a  small  space 
above  the  capital  and  a  large  space  below.  Thus  a  cap- 
ital A  has  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  body  above  its  top ; 
it  itself  fills  seventeen  parts,  and  below  it  is  six  parts, 
five  belonging  to  the  descending  letter  and  one  being 
the  shoulder.  In  a  two-line  letter  one-half  part  is  above 
and  one-half  part  below,  for  the  requisite  shoulder,  be- 
ing one  part  each  out  of  forty-eight.  The  capital  takes 
forty-one  parts,  and  there  are  five  parts  blank  belonging 
to  the  descending  letter.  The  bottom  of  a  two-line 
letter  should  be  even  with  the  bottom  of  a  word  like 
"hand"  in  the  lower  line,  and  its  top  should  be  even 
with  the  top  of  capitals  in  the  first  line.  In  appearance, 
a  two-line  letter  is  a  capital  of  Roman,  of  as  great  a 
relative  width  and  havmg  its  thick  and  thin  hues  in 
proportion  to  those  in  the  smaller  letter.  Two-line  let- 
ter is  much  used  for  beginning  advertisements  and  for 
title-pages.  It  is  also  obtained  in  condensed  shape.  No 
other  type  than  two-line,  capitals,  small  capitals  and 
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black  letter  is  allowable  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  of 
the  highest  class. 

Two-line  is  also  used  for  the  absolute  magnitude  of  a 
type.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  employ  the  term 
*^aouble"  when  this  is  intended.  Double  diamond  is 
bourgeois ;  double  pearl,  long  primer ;  double  agate, 
smallpica ;  double  nonpareil,  pica ;  double  minion,  Eng- 
lish ;  double  brevier,  Columbian ;  double  bourgeois, 
great  primer ;  and  double  long  primer,  paragcm.  Double 
smaU  pica,  double  pica,  double  Englisn,  double  Colum- 
bian, double  great  primer  and  double  para^n  explain 
themselves.  Four-lme  smaU  pica  and  four-lme  pica  are 
the  next  sizes  larger.  The  face  of  two-line  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  a  Roman  of  the  same  magni- 
tuae.  'nius,  double  small  pica  has  a  face  no  larger  than 
two-line  bourgeois.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  England 
several  of  the  sizes  known  as  double  are  not  in  reality 
so.  Double  pica  is  really  a  double  small  pica,  and  a 
slightly  larger  body  is  entitled  real  double  pica.  Three- 
line  diamond  is  between  a  pica  and  an  English ;  three- 
line  pearl  is  a  Colmnbian ;  three-line  agate  is  between 
great  primer  and  paragon  ;  three-line  nonpareil  is  para- 
gon ;  three-line  brevier  is  double  small  pica ;  three-line 
bourgeois  is  a  little  larger  than  double  pica ;  three-line 
long  primer  is  a  little  larger  than  double  English ;  three- 
line  small  pica  is  double  Columbian ;  three-lme  pica  is  a 
little  larger  than  double  great  primer,  and  three-line 
English  IS  four-line  smaU  pica.  These  sizes  are  Han- 
sard's. On  the  point  system  three-line  diamond  is 
English  ;  three-line  pearl  is  a  little  larger  than  English ; 
thiee-line  agate  is  a  great  primer ;  three-line  nonpareil 
is  eighteen  point ;  three-line  minion  is  a  lar^  paraxon  ; 
three-line  brevier,  double  pica ;  three-line  bourgeois,  a 
pica  and  an  English ;  three-line  long  primer,  a  double 
Uolumbian,  and  three-line  smaU  pica,  a  Columbian  and 
a  great  primer. 

Two-Third  Case. — A  case  two-thirds  of  the  ordi- 
naiT  length,  design^  to  fit  a  cabinet  or  a  particular 
rack  of  that  width. 

Twynn,  John. — A  printer  in  England  who  was 
convicted  of  treason  and  executed  in  1663.  He  had 
published  a  seditious  work,  or  one  so  called,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  drawn  and  quartered. 

^J^rmpan. — In  a  hand-press,  the  thin  wooden  frame 
across  which  is  stretched  cloth  or  parchment  and  upon 
which  the  sheet  is  laid  that  is  about  to  be  printed.  In 
the  wooden  hand-press  this  was  thirty-one  inches  long 
and  twenty-four  inches  wide.  It  consisted  of  two  parts, 
an  outer  and  an  inner  tvmpan.  The  outer  tympan  was 
made  on  two  sides,  and  one  end  of  beech  and  the  other 
end  of  iron.  This  hinged  upon  the  bed,  and  at  its  up- 
per end  another  joint  held  the  frisket.  The  inner  tympan 
was  a  frame  made  to  fit  just  inside  the  other  tympan,  to 
which  it  was  secured  by  hooks  fixed  on  the  outer  tympan 
and  eyes  on  the  inner. 

TjrxipsjL  CoTers.— These  necessary  parts  of  a  hand- 
press  were  formerly  made  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and 
are  now  to  some  extent.  Other  materials  are  more  gen- 
erally used.  The  skins  are  put  on  either  wet  or  dry ; 
if  dry,  they  should  afterwards  be  well  wet,  which  makes 
them  give  for  the  moment.  They  are  then  drawn  as 
tight  as  possible.  As  they  dry  they  contract  and  are 
by  this  means  rendered  much  tighter  than  they  would 
be  if  put  on  wet. 

Type. — A  character  used  in  printing.  It  is  usually 
upon  metal,  nearly  an  inch  high  and  rectangular  in 
shape.  Ordinarily  only  one  letter  is  upon  a  single  stalk 
or  stem,  the  character  upon  the  end  showing  m  a  re- 
versed form  the  letter  as  it  appears  in  print.  At  the 
beginuiD^  of  typography  each  printer  found  it  necessary 
to  cast  his  own  type.  If  a  new  character  occurred  he 
had  to  engrave  a  new  punch.  If  a  deficiency  arose  in 
any  sort  work  had  to  he  stopped  until  new  ones  could 
be  cast.    If  type  metal  was  not  conyenieiit  tliose  BortB 
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of  oe  letten  »  And  e.  whidi  an) 
mqrer  tiuui  the  <*ther  letters, 
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whidi  were  oYerftboodant  were  thrown  into  the  melt- 
ing-pot. Within  a  hundred  yean,  however,  type  was 
gennfally  cast  in  some  other  place  than  a  printing-office, 
milesB  that  was  very  larse.  Moxon,  in  his  Meclmnic^ 
Exercises,  in  1886,  tells  how  the  trade  was  then  sub- 
divided. Until  lately  type-founding  was  conducted 
much  as  it  was  two  hundr^  years  ago. 

Type  varies  in  size  up  and  down,  widthwise  and  in 
height  to  paper.    It  does  not  agree  in  many  fonts  as  to 

lining  and  is  of  many  fashions. 
Until  within  a  few  years  there 
was  a  discrepancy  as  to  height 
between  Boston  and  New  York 
foundries.  There  is  a  similar 
variation  between  two  parts  of 
the  printing-office  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, and  between  different 
coimtries  still  more.  The  Rus- 
sian type  shown  on  page  497 
of  this  Dictionary  is  a  nonpa- 
reil higher  than  the  American 
standard,  which  is  ninety-two 
one-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
Many  founders  purposely  made  their  types  so  that  they 
would  not  agree  with  those  from  other  foundries,  thus 
making  it  necessary  for  all  who  possessed  type  originally 
cast  bv  them  to  obtain  their  sorts  and  additions  where 
they  obtained  the  original  letter. 

The  various  parts  of  a  type  are  the  face,  the  shoulder, 
the  body,  the  nick,  the  pin-mark,  the  feet  and  Uie 
groove.  The  face  is  the  only  portion  which  is  coated 
with  ink,  and  the  only  part  which  shows  on  a  printed 
page.  It  slopes  down  and  outward  from  the  lines  untU 
it  reaches  the  shank  of  the  type,  thus  giving  them  the 
proper  support,  and  is  always  a  little  smaller  each  way 
than  the  body.  Between  the  lines  there  are  hollows, 
these  being  so  contrived  that  the  top  shall  not  be  crushed 
or  broken  down,  but  will  be  supported.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury and  before  that  the  inclination  began  low  down  on 

ihe  stalk,  and  the  type  gradually 
became  smaller  above.  When 
stereotyping  began  to  be  practiced 
in  America  the  square  part  con- 
tinued as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
shoulder  was  as  short  as  would 
answer  the  purpose,  a  little  flat 
space  being  left  at  the  top  of  the 
body,  below  the  shoulder.  The 
body  is  always  rectangular  in  or- 
dinary fonts,  but  occasionally  in 
some  fonts  it  inclines.  In  this  case 
spaces  are  contrived  to  fit  in  at 
each  end  of  the  line,  so  that  all 
may  lift.  The  nicks  are  on  the 
front,  and  most  of  them  are  lower 
down  than  the  centre.  They  vary 
from  one  to  four  in  number,  but  can 
be  made  by  their  permutations  to  note  a  great  variety 
of  types.  They  can  be  placed  singly  upon  the  body,  in 
different  positions  or  can  be  grouped.  One  nick  above 
and  two  close  together  below  are  very  different  from 
three  at  equal  distances.  On  the  Thome  typesetting- 
machine  there  is  a  great  variety  of  nicks,  all  being  very 
shallow ;  upon  the  McMillan  tnere  are  as  great  a  num- 
ber, but  they  are  not  shallow.  On  most  typesetting- 
machines  the  type  is  nicked  on  the  back,  the  font  nick 
being  at  the  front.  This  makes  the  type  difficult  for  a 
hand  compositor  to  set  when  occasion  requires.  The 
builders  of  the  McMillan  machine  therefore  determined 
to  do  without  the  font  nick  and  mark  the  letters  at  their 
front.  Some  foreign  types  are  nicked  at  the  back,  as, 
for  example,  those  us^  in  France.  The  feet  are  the 
two  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  When  type  is 
cast  a  jet  or  piece  of  metal  adheres  to  each  letter  and  is 
afterwards  broken  off.    Then  the  types  are  planed  and 


TTFB 

AS  HOW 

MADB. 


TTPB  OF 
THB  LAST 
CBBTUBT. 


grooved  at  the  bottom.  The  pin-mark  is  from  the  pro- 
jection of  a  pieee  of  the  mold.  The  groove  is  between 
the  feet. 

The  goodness  of  a  type  is  judged  by  the  harmony  and 
justness  of  its  proportions,  the  evenness  of  its  fining 
and  the  openness  of  its  counters  or  hollow  spaces.  The 
latter  is  essential  to  working  well,  as  those  in  which  the 
counters  are  small  are  liable  to  become  fiUed  with  ink. 
Very  fine  lines  are  likely  to  breaak  and  crumble,  and 
should  be  supported  against  those  which  are  heavier. 
The  top  of  the  letters  of  a  similar  shape  in  the  same 
font  should  be  even  with  each  other,  and  their  bottoms 
should  also  line.  For  harmony  and  beauty  no  rule  can 
be  given.  The  width  of  a  type  cannot  be  exactly  esti- 
mated, as  each  of  the  characters  in  each  font  varies 
somewhat  from  the  others.    The  original  punch  of  a 

WIDTH  OP  LETTERS. 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

I 

i 

i 

1 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

p 

8 
t 
U 
V 

w 

X 

y 

z 

8B 
GB 
fl 

ff 
fl 
ffl 
ffl 


Brace. 


60 
61 

66 


Farmer. 


HacKellar. 


80 
6S 
68 
66 
46 

60 
69 
84 
67 
61 
48 


08 
60 
86 
86 


letter  may  be  one-ninetieth  or  one-ninety-first  part  of  an 
inch  in  width.  Whether  it  shall  be  the  former  or  Uie  lat- 
ter depends  upon  the  individual  equation  of  the  cutter. 
He  has  some  general  rules,  but  they  will  not  cover  this 
point.  An  impression  must  be  driven  from  this  into  a 
matrix,  and  that  a^in  must  be  fitted  up.  Whether  this 
space  shall  be  wide  or  thin  depends  again  upon  the 
workman.  He  might  make  the  interval  at  either  side 
one  five-hundredth  or  one  four-hundredth  of  an  inch,  or 
less  or  more.  As  a  result  ten  a's  from  one  foundry 
might  be  of  the  same  width  as  nine  g's  in  one  face,  but 
in  another  one  ten  g's  would  equal  nine  a's.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  printer  g  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
thickness  as  n,  but  it  very  frequently  is  larger  and  veir 
frequently  smaller.  In  a  rou^h  measurement  of  a  small 
pica  made  by  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  m  was  twice  as  thick 
as  r  or  f ;  half  again  as  wide  as  u,  y  or  b,  and  nearly 
three  times  as  wide  as  1.  Lower  case  1  was  a  little 
thicker  than  i,  o  than  c,  n  than  u,  b  than  v,  and  g  than 
a.  Most  printers  would  assert  that  d,  b,  p,  q,  h,  g,  n, 
u,  k  and  y  are  of  the  same  size.  This  is  not  true  in  this 
font ;  fourteen  n's  would  occupy  the  same  space  as  fif- 
teen g's.  In  this  font  e  is  thicker  than  a,  f  than  s  and 
c  than  o.  Commonly  the  thickness  is  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest,  as  follows,  beginning  with  m  :  m,  w,  p, 
k,  h,  d,  n,  u,  y,  b,  q,  g,  x,  v,  z,  a,  o,  c,  e,  s,  r,  t,  f,  j,  1, 
i.    Three  faces  were  carefully  measured  for  this  work, 
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Tiz, :  Brace's  bferier  No.  10,  MacKeUar's  brerier  No.  10, 
and  Fanner's  brerier  No.  20.  Tbeydo  not  foDow  the 
order  given  abore,  nor  any  other.  The  absolute  size  of 
each  letter,  in  thonsandths  of  an  inch,  is  as  shown  on  the 
preceding  page.  The  relatire  thickness  is  as  follows,  m 
oeing  taken  as  the  standard,  or  20 : 

RELATIVB  THICKNB88  OP  LBTTKBS. 


b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

I 

I 

i 

I 
m 

D 

o 
P 

q 

r 
■ 
t 
a 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 
0 

OD 
11 

ff 
fl 
ffi 
ffl 


Bmoe. 

Vtenwr. 

MaeKallar. 

12 

im 

1 

IS 

18 

12 

18 

11 

11 

11 

14 

18 

1^ 

11 

lOH 

11 

7H 

9 

8 

14 
14 

7 

18 

|5 

20 
14 
Vi 
18 
18 

1(% 
10 
8 
14 
14 

1§^ 

14 
11 


14 

14H 

14 

20 

20 


In  the  onlcr  of  the  alphabet  it  is : 

Bruce— 1,  m  ;  2,  ffl  ;  8,  ffl  ;  4,  w ;  I  5,  ce ;  6,  8B  ;  7.  k 
8,x;  9.ff;  "10,7;  11. h;"  12,  fl  ;  13,  fl  ;  "14,v;  15,n 
16,g;  17,d;  18,u;"  llO.p;  20,  b ;  21, q;  22,0;  23,a 
24,  z;  "25,  e;  26,  c;'^  27,r;|28,  s;  29,  t;  30,1;  31,  f 
82,  i ;  83.  ]. 

Farmer— 1,  ffl  ;  2,  ffl  ;  8.  m ;  "4,  w ;  5,  ce ;"  6.  » ;  |  7, 
if;  8,fl;9,fl;  10,  x  ;  ll,n;  |  "12.  k;  13,  u ;  14,h;"15, 
v;  16,  d;  "17,  v;  18.  g;"  19,  p;  20,  q  ;  21,  b ;  22,  a; 
28,  o;  24,  c;  25,  z;  26,  e;  |  27,  r;  28,  s;  29,  f ;  30,  t; 
"81,];  32,  i;  83,1." 

MacKcllur— 1,  ffl  ;  2,  ffl  ;  3,  m ;  4,  oe ;  5,  w ;  6,  ae ;  |  7, 
if;  8,  k;  "9,  fl;  10,  fl:"  11,  x;  12,  y;  13,  n  ;  "  14,  h ; 
15,d;"  "16,v;17,p;"  "18,g;  19,u;"20,a;  21,b;| 
22,  o  ;  23,  a ;  24,  e  ;  25,  c  ;  I  "  26,  r ;  27,  z  ;"  ^,  8  ;  29,  t ; 
80,  f;  81,1;  32,  i ;  33,  i. 

The  upright  marks  indicate  the  proportion  of  thick- 
ness of  each  letter.  Tlie  difference  between  the  thinnest 
letter  and  the  letter  m  is  divided  into  four  parts.  This 
difference  is  a  q  in  Bruce's  and  MacKellar's,  and  a  d  in 
Farmer's.  Ttiat  is,  a  q  added  to  a  j  in  the  former  and 
an  1  added  to  a  d  in  the  latter,  will  exactly  equal  an  m. 
Divide  this  q  or  d  into  four  parts  and  each  will  repre- 
sent an  addition  to  the  thickness  of  the  1  or  j.  The  let- 
ters between  quotation-marks  are  of  exactly  the  same 
thickness.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that 
there  is  no  rule  for  the  width  of  any  character,  but 
that  all  are  governed  by  chance.  The  m  bears  no  flxed 
relation  to  w,  to  c,  to  a  or  to  d,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
character. 

That  it  may  be  seen  that  this  irregularity  does  not  ex- 
ist, because  different  foundries  have  different  standards, 
a  measurement  is  given  of  another  brevier  from  A.  D. 
Farmer  <&  Son.  It  is  their  No.  12.  It  is  a  little  thinner 
than  the  other,  but  not  uniformly  so.  Similar  discrep- 
ancies can  .be  noticed  between  various  fonts  from  Mac- 
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Kellar  and  Brace's  foundries,  or  in  fact  from  any  fonn- 
dryui  the  United  States. 

The  measmements  are  as  follows :  a,  35 ;  b,  82 ;  c,  53 ; 
d.  64;  e,  50;  f,  46;  g.  62;  h,  68;  i,84;  1,40;  k,  68;  1, 
85 ;  m,  96 ;  n,  64 ;  o,  57 ;  p,  65 ;  q,  64 ;  r,  46 ;  s,  44 ;  t,  40 ; 
u,  66;  T,62;  w.  90;  z,  64;  y,  (»;  z,  53;  fi,  66:  fl,  66; 
if,  77 ;  fla,  97 ;  fla,  99.  In  this  Uble  the  No.  12  is  smaller 
than  the  other  by  4V  thousandths  ina;  linb;  Sine; 
8  hid;  4Vine;)^iiif;  4^m  e;  IJ^inh  ;  2ini;  1^ 
in  k ;  1  in  1 ;  fl^  in  m ;  6  in  n ;  iV  in  o ;  }^  in  p ;  V^  in 


The  regnlar  sizes  of  type  are  twenty-one,  as  follows : 


1.  DUunood. 

2.  Peaii. 
8.  A^ate. 

4.  NonparelL 
6.  Minloo. 

6.  Brevier. 

7.  Bonnreois. 

8.  Lone  Primer. 

9.  Small  Pica. 

10.  Pica. 

11.  BnffUah. 


IS.  Colnmhtan, 

18.  Great  Primer. 

14.  Paracon. 

15.  DooUe  Small  Plea. 
IS.  Doable  Siu^Uah. 
17.  Double  Ooramfaiaii. 
IS.  Double  Great  Primer. 

19.  Doable 
90.  Meridian. 
SI.  Canon. 


Besides  these  there  is  minionette,  between  minion  and 
nonparefl.  Brilliant  is  a  size  still  smaller  than  diamond. 
Type  has  been  cast  in  Paris  as  minute  as  half  nonpareil. 
Piece-fractions  are  provided  on  such  a  body.    Music 

S)e  is  made  of  this  size,  and  is  then  entitled  excelsior, 
rger  than  canon  is  four-line,  and  above  this  the  mag- 
nitudes increase  by  picas,  as  five-line  pica,  ten-line  pica, 
or  thirtv-line  pica.  Above  twelve-line  pica  metal  is  rarely 
used,  the  characters  bein^  in  wood.  In  this  material 
Uiey  descend  to  two-line  pica.    See  Wood-Type. 

Wood-type  have  been  made  as  large  as  four  feet  high, 
and  in  fact  they  are  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  press 
on  which  they  are  printed  from.  Below  are  the  common 
names  of  type,  from  great  primer  down,  with  the  ex- 
planations which  Hanuurd  has  given  of  their  ori^n  and 
their  meaning,  the  text  being  borrowed  from  him,  and 
the  type  set  in  the  sizes  described.  The  names  have  been 
changed  to  correspond  to  American  usage  and  Ck>lum- 
bian  and  brilliant  added : 

Great  primer  is  called  Ter- 
tia  in  Germany,  and  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  major  sizes 
of  letter  which,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  served  for  piinting 
several  works  of  consider- 
ation, and  particularly  the 
Bible ;  on  which  account  it  is 
by  some  called  Bible  text. 

Columbian  has  come  up  in 
recent  times.  It  is  said  that 
Barlow's  Columbiad,  printed 
in  1807,  employed  this  type; 
but  its  .regular  use  is  due  to 
George  Bruce,  who  in  1822 
found  it  necessary  to  interca- 
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late  this  size  between  great 

primer  and  English.     It  has 

been    very    little    employed. 

Even  double  brevier  display 

type  is  little  required. 

English  is  called  Mittel  by  the 
Germans,  and  St.  Augustine  by  the 
French  and  Dutch ;  both  of  which 
names  might  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable argument.  The  word  mittel, 
bearing  the  same  meaning  with  mid- 
dle, tells  us  that  the  former  sizes  of 
letter  were  seven  in  number,  of  which 
English  was  the  centre,  having  prima, 
secunda,  and  tertia  on  one  side,  and 
pica,  long  primer,  and  brevier  on  the 
other.  As  to  the  name  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, which  the  French  and  Dutch 
give  it,  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  writings  of  that  father  were  the 
first  work  which  was  done  in  letter 
of  that  size. 

Pica  is  another  letter  that  admits  of 
having  particular  notice  taken  of  it, 
on  account  of  its  being  called  Cicero 
by  the  French  and  Germans ;  for  as 
the  preceding  size  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  so  has 
this  been  honored  with  that  of  Cicero, 
on  account  of  the  Epistles  of  that 
writer  having  been  first  done  in  let- 
ter of  this  size,  in  which  we  are  not 
left  to  mere  conjecture,  but  have  tra- 
dition on  our  side;  for  in  the  year 
1704  it  was  asserted  by  a  compositor, 
then  upward  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
whose  authority,  though  allowed  to 
rest  on  hearsay  evidence,  deserves 
notice,  when  we  consider  the  early 
period  the  assertion  was  made,  and 
that  no  contradiction  has  prevented 
its  belief,  as  well  as  the  probable 
reason  why  fonts  should  be  named 
after  the  works  for  which  they  were 
first  used.  Therefore  we  have  only  to 
trace  this  relation  two  or  three  lives 


back,  a!nd  we  shall  be  brought  to  the 
time  when  it  was  considered  an  un- 
doubted fact.  This  point  ascertained, 
why  the  pica  body  acquired  the  name 
of  Cicero,  it  may  open  a  fair  field  for 
conjecture  on  most  of  the  other  dis- 
puted bodies,  and  may  enable  those 
who  feel  interested  in  the  controversy 
to  decide  whether  the  Germans  or  the 
French  were  the  first  who  dedicated 
the  letter  of  this  body  to  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  before-mentioned 
account. 

Small  pica  is  thus  named  from  its  inferi- 
ority to  pica ;  but  in  France  they  assign 
the  invention  of  this  body  of  letter  to 
Philosophie;  for  which,  indeed,  they  may 
have  their  reason,  considering  that  their 
Cic6ro  and  Philosophie  are  of  one  and  the 
same  face ;  from  which  we  conclude  that 
small  pica  has  not  been  thought  there 
worth  cutting  with  a  face  proportionable 
to  its  body,  and  that  the  cramping  of 
Cic6ro  to  Philosophie  was  done  with  no 
other  view  than  to  get  in  upon  the  for- 
mer. This  we  venture  to  suggest,  though 
we  can  form  no  ideas  why  the  Gennans 
give  this  letter  the  name  of  brevier. 

Long  Primer. — Upon  the  same  supposition, 
that  some  bodies  of  letter  took  their  names 
from  works  on  which  they  were  first  employed, 
we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  Germans 
gave  the  name  of  Corpus  to  this  character,  on 
account  of  their  Corpus  Juris  bein^  first  done 
in  this  size,  as  it  is  stiU  continued  in  that  let- 
ter :  but  wnether  Garmond  is  the  name  of  the 
autnor,  or  what  signification  else  it  bears,  we 
have  no  items  of.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
French  Gros  Remain  they  caUed  this  sized  let- 
ter Petit  Remain,  conformable  to  the  distinc- 
tion that  is  made  between  great  primer  and 
long  primer  in  England. 

Bourgeois,  bv  its  name,  seems  to  have  first  come 
from  France.  Gaillarde  is  a  letter  of  the  same  body, 
but  has  the  face  of  Petit  Remain.  Two  bourgeoises 
are  equal  to  a  great  primer. 

Brevier  had  its  name  from  being  first  nsed  for  the 
breviaries,  or  Roman  Catholic  church  books,  which  are 
commonly  printed  in  this  character.  It  is  also  called 
Petit  and  tlun^er  (or  maiden  letter)  by  the  Germans, 
on  account  of  its  comeliness. 

Minion  is  a  body  one-half  the  size  of  English,  chiefly  in 
use  for  newspapers,  seldom  for  bookwork.  Since  Mr.  Han- 
sard wrote  minion  has  been  much  employed  for  larg^  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopeedias,  as  it  is  the  smallest  legible  type. 

Nonpareil.^  At  the  introduction  of  this  type  it  was,  of 
course,  without  a  peer  in  comparative  size  to  the  larger  t3rpe8 
and  still  retains  its  character;  for  every  smaller  type  is  be- 
low the  compass  that  any  eye  of  medium  sight  is  able  to  read 
without  pain.  It«  body  is  exactly  half  pica.  The  emulation 
to  obtain  much  matter  in  small  compass  has  induced  the  out- 
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Vbufol _ 

WUoIl  DHT  haTB 

Asm*  Id  AOMilea,  «r  nby  Id  BdhUihI  (halt  uuU  atoa) 
(■0^  •rlcliiallr  a  nonpui^irttk  ■boTtaaHndsn  ■>•  doi 


Man  J  of  the  vz^an 


id  tkB  IMBM>  of  4pn 


mncubriilng  ■pniU 
Tan  nlm  oDe-Dlck  m 


M  a  pMUl.  OB  >  larnr.  te  look 
idimDct  apMlaMD  for  thu  Hh. 
T  UUlT  baen  adoiitcil  In  tlie  trpa- 
run  a«a  it  va«  toiud  br  ttae'wrltar 
llabwlBlelriiMM  ' 


WbjsM 

ritbin- 


rM  half  aaiiJi  plea. 


Iiuppli 


„, , igtrom  ttiUclr- 

1  the  aipwUent  of  IdtbdUoc  a  Dew  um«,  and  a*  tlie  nelgb. 
iw  alEca  ir«n  oaUed  pearl  and  dlmmond.  It  ■eenwd  n~' 


j^^^  j^^  t_^^K[iTS^j-- .__-.  ~^_-- .— ^^ 


gan  to  appear.     Cftnon  ...      .      , 

great  pnmer  or  tertia,  Eneliah,  pica  and  long  primer 
were  among  the  first  additiona,  !□  1698  pica,  English, 
loDg  primcT  and  brevier  were  roentioDcd  as  existiog  In 
EnglaDd,  and  in  1835  nonpareil  and  two-line  lettere  were 
Spoken  of.  Moxon,  in  1083,  mentioned  all  of  thoee 
enumerated,  as  well  aa  pearl  and  Bmall  plea,  the  latter 
of  which  he  "  accounts  it  no  great  discretion  in  a  mas- 
terprinter  to  provide  for."  Before  1760  minion,  bour- 
geois, small  pica,  paraxon,  two-line  pica,  two-line  great 
primer  and  two-line  double  pica  were  added.  Otiier 
tf  pes  cut  later  were  Trafalgar,  emerald  (American  min- 
loaette),  rubj  (American  agate)  and  diamond.  In  1824 
Didot  made  a  half  nonpareil,  and  since  16S0  a  half 
brevier  has  been  cast.  In  America  the  great  primer  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  which  was  a  double  brevier,  is 
called  Columbiao,  great  primer  itself  being  a  double 
bourgeois  ;  paragon  has  gone  out  of  use  in  England  ; 
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double  pica  has  been  divided  into  two  sizes  in  England, 
these  beinz  denominated  double  pica  and  two-tine  pica, 
but  here  double  small  pica  and  double  pica ;  double 
Columbiun  and  double  paragon  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  mcridiun,  wliicb  is  four  lines  of  small  pica.  French 
canon  is  here  called  canon  simply.  Above  these,  tfpe 
arc  d(-Dominat«d  Dvc,  six,  elgbt  or  as  many  lines  of 
pica  as  may  be  needful.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
point  system  three-line  nonpareil  and  live-line  nonpareil 
have  come  into  use,  the  former  being  a  little  larger  than 
great  primer  and  the  latter  about  double  Columbian. 
There  iire  sevcnil  minute  sizes  of  Music  Ttpe  (which 
see).  In  the  United  States  Columbian,  agate  and  meri- 
dian date  from  ItJSS. 


which  have  appoarad  in  Moxon, 

TTiiMiiil  do  not  appiv  to  irtiml  ou 

is  called  great  primer  and  another  long  p 
possible  to  tell.  Englidi  was  thus  namied 
England,  and  Columbian  in  memory  of  the  iOtaaitxa. 
Snull  pica  is  a  diminutlTe  of  pica.  Paragon  (a  pat- 
tern), minion  (a  darling),  and  nonpareil  (none  auch)  have 
an  obvious  derivation,  aa  have  thoae  which  derive  their 
names  from  gems,  as  brilliant,  pear),  agate,  diamond  and 
ruby.  Bourgeois  comes  from  the  city  of  Bourges,  and 
not  from  bourgeois — a  cHJzen. 

From  Talbot  Bsines  Reed's  lutereating  work  on  the 
Historr  of  Britiah  Type-Fonnding  we  copy  on  the  next 
^  tlie  following  table  giving  tne  names  of  the  tvpes 
six  languages.     In  some  particulars  it  varies  ln>m 
those  stated  ebewhere  in  this  book,  and  the  names  em- 
ployed in  English  are  British  names. 

'Hie  relation  of  sizes  in  types  has  often  been  compared 
with  the  musical  scale.  Like  that,  it  has  half  degrees, 
and  it  is  of  the  unequal  temperament.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  there  is  a  whole  note,  then  three 
ascending  by  half  notes,  then  a  whole  note,  then  a  halt 
note  and  finally  a  whole  note,  which  doubles  the  magni- 
tude, as  the  octave  doubles  the  number  of  vibratitHu  of 
a  string.     The  point  system  rises  by  equal  intervals. 

The  number  of  sorts  orighiaUy  cast  were  few.  In  the 
first  Roman  cut  by  Jenson  there  were  onlj^  seventy- 
three  sorts.  Twenty-three  of  these  were  capitals,  J,  U 
and  W  not  then  being  in  use.  The  lower-case  alphabet 
is  the  ssme,  except  tnat  the  u  is  substituted  for  the  v, 
and  in  addition  there  are  the  long  f  and  the  diphthongs 
»  and  ffi.  There  are  fifteen  contractions,  six  double 
letters  and  three  points — a  period,  a  colon  and  an  inter- 
rogation. Other  characters  were  slowly  added.  Italic 
began  to  be  used  in  1601,  and  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1624.  In  Moxon's  case  of  1083  there  is  no  (E,  i, 
\.  Ti  [.  (i  I.  nor  are  there  any  small  capitals.  The  num- 
Der  of  sorts  now  in  a  complete  font  Is  very  great.  Then 
are  the  Boman  capitals,  small  capitals,   lower  case, 

Eints,  figures  and  accented  letters,  and  the  same  in 
die,  besides  reference  marks  used  by  both. 
Types  are  divided  into  three  classes— ascending,  de- 
scending and  small  letters.  The  ascendine  letters  an 
those  which  rise  to  the  top  of  the  body,  like  all  of  the 
capitals,  and  b,  d,  f,  h,  1,  k,  1,  t,  the  last  not  reaching  is 
high  as  the  others ;  the  descending  letters  comprise  cap- 
ital Q  and  g,  J,  p,  q,  y,  and  tbe  small 
lettere  embrace  a,  c,  e,  m,  n,  o,  r,  ■, 
u,  V,  w,  X,  z.  The  small  letters  are 
mudi  more  used  than  the  other  two 
kinds,  tbe  ascending  letters  come 
next  and  tbe  descenders  last.  Tbe 
descenders  are  sometimes  so  infie- 
queut  in  actual  compoaition  that  one 
will  not  occur  in  thirty  or  forty  let 
lers.  The  small  letter  is  now  Kener- 
ally  so  mode  that  it  occupies  eleven- 
twentieths  of  the  whole  dimensions 
up  and  down.  The  ascending  letteta 
should  rise  four-twentjeths  above  the 
top  of  the  small  letters,  and  the  de- 
scending letters  fall  nmr-twentieths  below  the  bottom 
of  them.  This  would  cause  each  of  these  two  classes  to 
occupy  fifteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  Ixidy.  As  type- 
founding  is  now  practiced,  however,  the  fsccs  of  the 
small  letters  are  often  larger,  behig  occasionally  as  large 
SB  five-ninths  or  even  as  four-sevenths.  In  the  latter  case 
the  descenders  are  mode  very  brief.  The  scale  would 
then  be  about  a  twenty-eighth  above  and  below  each 
for  bearing,  four  parts  for  the  descender,  six  for  tbe 
ascender  and  sixteen  for  the  small  letters. 

Types  are  known  as  thick  or  fat  when  wide,  and  na^ 
row,  thin  or  lean  when  the  reverse.  They  are  more  than 
height  to  paper  when  longer  than  usual,  and  leas  than 
height  to  paper  when  shorter  than  is  customary.    They 
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■le  called  one-nick,  two-ufck,  &nd  so  on,  to  diBtinguish 
them  frcnin  other  types  of  the  same  body,  and  they  are 
copperfaced  or  buefaced  when  copper  has  or  h&s  not 


been  deposited  bv  the  galvanic  proceaa  upon  tbem. 

They  are  also  diBUng-'-'^-'  "  ' '  -"  —  "  -   • 

■od  small  taw. 


iDgnisbed  as  large  face,  medium  face 


New  type  has,  or  abould  have  all  of  its  fine  llaes  com- 
plete. After  bebig  exposed  to  twenty  or  thlny  thousand 
impreadoDB  Its  b^uty  has  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  departed :  and  after  a 
hundred  thoosand  impreaaioQB  have 
been  taken  it  is  old  type.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, care  harlnc  been  taken,  a 
font  may  stand  two  htindred  and  fifty 
thousand  Impressions.  On  newspa- 
pers  from  twice  to  three  times  tbis 
number  has  been  attained,  but  the  Inst 
inpresHlDoB  were  very  poor,  and  it 
Bhould  be  noted  that  the  whole  of  a 
font  nerer  is  on  a  press  at  the  same  time.  An  ordinary 
double  medium  newspaper,  with  two  forms  of  two  pages 
each,  will  only  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on 
the  press  at  once,  yet  the  font  will  certainly  contain  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  may  have  three  times  that  quan- 
tity. Good  book  offices  usually  employ  their  newest 
type  in  electrotyping.  Ah  soon  as  the  bloom  Is  taken 
Mf  it  is  used  for  letterpress  work. 

Self -spacing  type  is  type  which  is  so  made  that  every 
character  is  of  a  certain  determinate  width,  tieing  a  frac- 
tion of  a  pica  em.    It  la  the  inTention  of  Linn  B.  Benton 


any  difficulty,  such  as  a  good  comporitor  often  experi- 
ences in  other  type,  in  getting  a  line  exactly  jostifled,  it 
being  perhaps  too  loose  for  a  thick  space  In  one  place 
and  too  tight  tor  an  en  quadrat.  The  objections  to  this 
plan  are  that  dirt  Increases  the  size  of  all  types  and 
abrasion  lessens  it.  Were  the  stick  to  be  set  eiactly  to 
a  certain  number  of  units  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  it 
Is  not  certain  that  It  would  contain  Just  the  same  num- 


ber at  the  end.  It  might  be  more  and  It  might  be  less. 
A  more  serious  objection  is  that  certain  letters  must  be 
cramped  to  enter  certain  sizes  and  that  otheis  must 
be  spread  out  unduly  In  order  to  fill  other  widths.  In 
the  nonpareil  the  C,  e.  r,  a  and  t  are  made  of  the  Uilck- 
ness  of  an  en,  because  the  next  size  smaller  is  too  small, 
and  in  the  four-unit  letters  several  are  Included  which 
should  be  on  a  smaller  body  to  match  a  perfect  face. 
This  distortion  of  the  characters  is  seemingly  necessary 
when  all  lowercase  letters  are  upon  five  bodies.  As 
appears  from  the  preceding  tables,  there  are  about 
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OTTNTKIEB. 


Four-line  Small  Pica 


OnatMn 


Groa  Romam . 
Onx  Teite 
St.  AngnMlii  . 


Bosrnoto. 
Brerlcr.  . 
Minion  .  . 
HOBparell. 


Petit  RoduId 
Oaillanle    . 

Illgnona«  . 


Tenia    , 
Klelae  U Ittel 


Petit  or  loBgtei    ■ 
Nonparellle  ■    ,    . 


SKT.  :  :  :  : 

DeWffindlaan     ,    .    . 
Bur^eolH  or  Galjart . 


Nonparel .  .    . 

J  1^1  f    ■  ■    - 

iRoblJn  t 

iDlADUuid  I  - 


of  Milwaukee.  He  claims  that  it  enables  all  matter  to 
be  justified  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  old 
iystem.  and  that  in  correcting  one  letter  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  another  with  much  lessdifflculty.  In  nonpareil 
the  hair  spaces  are  a  sixth  of  an  em  ;  spaces  and  f,  i,  j 
and  1  are  upon  a  third  of  an  em  ;  the  en  takes  a  quadrat 
and  twenty-two  other  letters ;  the  double-thick  space 
that  size  of  space  and  sixty-one  other  letters  :  flve-gixths 
of  an  em,  twenty-four  letters ;  an  em,  twenty-two  let- 
ters ;  W,  M  and  (E  are  upon  bodies  seven  pomts  wide ; 
and  the  two-em  da^,  two-em  quadrat  and  right  and 
left  hand  fists  upon  two-em  bodies.  In  all,  Roman  and 
Italic,  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  character, 
each  of  which  la  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  or 
twelve  times  the  thickness  of  the  hair  space,  or  point 
space.  When  the  stick  is  set  it  is  set  to  so  many  units, 
or  ems  and  imits ;  consequently  there  never  atiould  be 


twelve  sizes  to  lower-case  letters.  To  reduce  tbem  to 
five,  or  even  to  eight,  would  necessitate  much  compres- 
sion of  some  and  expansion  of  others.  Could  this  be 
done  and  the  beauty  and  characteristic  features  of  each 
letter  be  preserved  f  See  on  this  subject  generally 
Sizes  op  Tvpk,  Standards  op  Ttpe  and  TypE-FouHD- 


Type-Founiilng.— The  art  of  casting  type.  The 
principle  Involved  is  the  same  as  in  a  bullet  mold.  A 
hollow  is  filled  with  melted  metal  and  the  mold,  whidi 
is  in  several  pieces,  is  then  opened  and  the  bullet  or 
type  drops  out,  having  been  solidified  In  a  very  brief 
space  of  time.  The  shape  of  the  product  la  of  course 
different,  and  the  type  has  upon  its  end  a  dutracter  in 
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relief,  to  which  ink.  and  paper  are  afterwards  applied. 
The  mold,  too,  is  much  more  exact.  The  first  founders 
had  no  conmion  standard  of  height,  thickness  or  other 
magnitude,  and  consequently  the  shape  of  the  letters 
cut  and  cast  by  them  dififered  very  widely.  It  is  easy  in 
an  old  book  to  identify  the  type  there  used  as  having 
been  employed  in  another  book,  and  to  state  in  what 
printing-office  the  work  was  prepared.  To  some  extent 
the  productions  of  two  of  the  present  foundries  can  still 
be  told  apart  from  all  others,  as  tliere  are  differences 
which  serve  to  mark  them.  The  printers  of  the  cradle 
age  generally  cast  their  own  type  and  made  their  own 
punches,  llie  latter  were  probably  of  brass  or  copper, 
and  the  matrices  of  lead,  in  the  Enschede  found^,  in 
Haarlem,  are  leaden  matrices,  said  to  be  derived  from 
punches  of  copper.  They  are  now  over  four  hundred 
years  old.  The  metal  cast  into  them  only  touched  them 
at  the  end  of  each  type  and  was  chilled  as  soon  as  it 
touched  the  leaden  plate,  leaving  this  intact.  They 
were  also  obliged  to  make  their  own  ink  and  construct 
their  own  presses.  Type-founding  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  typographic  processes  which  separated 
from  the  others  and  was  earned  on  as  a  separate  trade. 
Prior  to  this  a  printer  was  obliged  to  cut  his  own 
punches,  fit  up  nis  matrices  and  do  his  own  casting, 
it  is  true  the  number  of  characters  employed  with  a  cer- 
tain size  was  small,  not  much  exceedmg  one  hundred ; 
the  type  was  large,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  so 
ereat  an  accuracy  as  was  afterwaras  remiisite,  and  few 
faces  were  necessary.  Many  printing-offices  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  only  four  or  five  sizes  of  type.  The 
quantity  required  was  also  small.  Enough  for  two 
quarto  pages  would  do,  if  there  were  no  more,  and  three 
or  four  cases  full  of  type  were  amply  sufficient.  A 
printer  could  sometimes  buy  the  stock  of  another  who 
was  declining  business;  he  might  induce  a  friend  in 
another  town  to  cast  letter  for  him,  and  he  could  take 
some  comparatively  new  characters  of  an  old  font,  touch 
them  up  with  a  graver  and  employ  them  as  punches  for 
a  new  casting.  Caxton  did  this.  Some  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  old  faces  can  thus  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
letters,  after  being  touched  up,  would  give  a  duplicate, 
although  slightly  different  from  the  original  characters. 
It  is  apparent  that  there  must  have  been  perfect  quad- 
rature of  the  bodies  from  the  first.  The  types  do  not 
lean  either  backward  or  forward. 

Type-founding  in  Great  Britain,  from  which  America 
derived  her  art,  was  practiced  by  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  and  by  nearly  all  of  their  successors  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  These  men  were  essentially  printers,  and 
type-founding  was  entered  into  only  incidentally,  as 
there  was  no  other  way  to  obtain  letter.  These  first 
faces  were  in  black-letter.  Pynson  introduced  Roman 
in  1518.  The  next  year  Wynkvn  de  Worde  cut  some 
Greek  letters  in  wood,  and  in  1524  cast  some  in  movable 
types.  After  1520  many  English  books  were  printed  in 
Homan,  which  began  to  gain  the  ascendancy  after  about 
1580.  The  printers  and  letter-founders  aaded  foreign 
and  dead  languages  from  time  to  time,  but  no  mention 
of  a  type-founder,  as  such,  occurs  until  1597,  when  the 
Stationers'  Company  ordered  Richard  Sympson,  letter- 
founder,  not  to  cast  any  characters  without  giving  notice 
to  the  company.  In  1637  the  Star  Chamber  decreed  that 
John  Grismand,  Thomas  Wright,  Arthur  Nichols  and 
Alexander  Fifield  alone  should  possess  the  right  of  cast- 
ing, except  at  the  Universities.  Oxford  had  a  foundry 
at  about  this  time.  Joseph  Moxon  be^an  in  1659,  and 
several  years  later  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  explained 
the  methods  of  type-founders  and  printers.  Other 
founders  succeeded  him,  but  none  possessed  the  secret 
of  beauty,  nor  were  their  types  to  be  compared  with 
those  manufactured  on  the  Continent.  All  of  these 
minor  foundries  were  acquired  in  the  course  of  time  by 
Thomas  and  John  James,  the  former  of  whom  began 
business  in  1710  and  died  in  1736.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  John  James,  who  continued  imtil  1772.    In 
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this  foundry,  towards  its  end,  were  consolidated  fifteen 
other  foundries.  With  the  death  of  the  younger  James 
in  the  year  last  mentioned  the  business  practically  came 
to  an  end. 

Type  varied  in  height  at  the  beginning  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  had  no 
nick  and  its  face  had  a  long  shoulder  below.  Some  type 
cast  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  lately  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  Sadne  in  France  and  is  herewith  shown.  It 
perfectly  agrees  with  a  thin  letter  found  in  a  book 
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printed  in  Germany  which  was  smashed  upon  the  top 
of  a  page  and  remained  there  imbedded.  An  impres- 
sion taken  from  the  form  while  this  condition  lasted  is 
still  preserved  and  gives  its  witness  as  to  the  shape  of 
letters  four  hundred  years  ago. 

English  type-founding  began  to  be  better  executed  in 
1720.  In  that  year  William  Caslon,  who  had  been  an 
engraver  of  gun  locks  and  barrels,  was  induced  by  John 
Watts,  an  excellent  printer,  to  embark  in  letter-cutting. 
His  success  was  remarkable.  By  1730  he  had  eclipsed 
most  of  his  competitors.  None  of  his  successors,  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  have  surpassed  him  and  his  family. 
Their  types  were  truly  proportioned,  harmonized  well 
with  each  other  and  worked  well  on  press.  After  Caslon 
was  known  English  printing-offices  ceased  to  purchase 
type  in  Holland,  which  they  had  before  been  obliged  to 
Qo.  His  son,  William  Caslon,  joined  the  foundry  in 
1722,  and  William  Caslon  the  third,  grandson  of  the 
original  founder,  took  charge  in  1778.  The  foundry 
unaer  all  three  did  most  excellent  work.  Other  found- 
ers of  eminence  were  BaskerviUe,  Wilson,  Cottrell,  the 
Frys,  Jackson,  Martin  and  Figgins.  The  high  reputa- 
tion which  English  founders  had  secured  was  preserved 
by  them,  William  Miller,  who  began  in  1809  in  Edm- 
burgh,  and  later  associated  with  himself  a  oartner  under 
the  style  of  Miller  &  Richard,  soon  established  a  hi^h 
reputation.  At  present  their  foundry  is  the  largest  m 
the  Enfflish-speaking  world.  British  foundries  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  Oriental  and  other  foreign 
types  which  are  cast.  In  comparison  with  American 
establishments  they  have  very  few  fancy  faces,  nor  do 
they  make  so  constant  an  effort  to  supply  novelties. 

American  ty^e-founding  began  in  1768  in  Boston.  A 
printer  named  Mitchelson,  from  Scotland,  attempted  to 
set  up  a  foundry  there,  but  did  not  succeed.  Abel  Buel 
of  Killingworth,  Conn.,  who  was  a  skillful  jeweler  and 

goldsmith,  began  a  foundry  without  any  other  aid  than 
is  own  ingenuity.  This  was  in  1769..  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  he  completed  several  fonts  of  lon^  primer, 
which  were  made  use  of.  The  war  stopped  his  worit. 
The  first  regular  foundry  was  established  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  in  1772,  by  Christopher  Sauer,  the  second  of 
that  name.  The  implements  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many. Sauer's  object  was  to  cast  enough  pica  types  for 
a  quarto  edition  of  a  German  Bible,  and  to  have  enough 
material  to  keep  the  whole  work  standing.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Justus  Fox,  one  of  his  workmen  and  a 
very  ingenious  man.  This  foundry  was  sold  after  Fox's 
death,  and  was  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  it  was  con- 
tinued as  late  as  1817.  Another  foundry  was  begun  in 
Gkrmantown  in  1778  or  1774  by  Jacob  Bay,  a  natural 
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□  Gennantowii  until  1789.  when  be  remove 

dij  to  another  part  of  Pbikdelpbia.  It  was  floallj  sold 
to  Francis  Bailey,  a  printer,  who  continued  the  making 
of  tjpea,  but  used  them  bimaelf.  Dr.  Fraaklin  plac^ 
his  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  for  a  time  in  a 
tTpe-foundr;  in  Paris  so  that  be  might  lenrn  the  art- 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  purcbased  of 
P.  8.  Foumier  the  materials  of  an  old  foundrr,  and 
Bache  begRU  busiDess  with  it  in  Pbilaiielpbia.  Tbis  en- 
terprise was  not  HucceBsf  ul,  and  Bache  afterwards  became 
a  printer  and  publisbcr.  John  Balne,  a  type-founder  of 
Edinburgh,  sent  his  grandson  to  Philadelphia  in  I7B5,  and 
after  17OT  went  there  himself.  They  were  good  work- 
men and  hod  full  employment.  John  Baine  died  in 
1790,  and  bis  grandson  relinquished  the  business  soon 
after.  The  flrat  foundry  in  New  York  was  that  of 
Adam  Gerard  Mappa  of^ Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  who 
was  a  lett«r-fouiiaer  there,  having  succeeded  Voskens 
&  Clerk.  The  vear  when  he  came  to  America  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  he  was  in  business  in  New  York  in 


1796,  but  subsequently  became  employed  by  the  Holland 
Land  Company  m  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Srst  foundty  wbicb  laated  for  many  years  was 
that  just  meotioned.  The  owners  were  Arcnll^ld  Biiiny 
and  James  RonaldsoD.    They  acquired  in  a  short  time 


tbe  principal  in  1836  the  business  was  conducted  under 
various  titles  until  about  1869,  when  it  became  Farmer, 
Little  &  Co.  Andrew  Little  and  John  Bentley  retired 
two  years  ago,  and  the  firm  became  A.  D.  Farmer  A  Bon, 
Aaron  D,  Farmer  and  William  W.  Farmer,  with  several 
heads  of  departments,  forming  tbe  new  company.  The 
firm  of  D.  &  G.  Bruce  waa  dissolved  In  1822,  when  David 
Bruce  retired  to  a  farm  in  New  Jersey.  His  brother, 
George,  then  devised  tbe  uniform  progression  of  type 
sizes  HO  longcastby  that  foundry,  and  with  various  part- 
ners continued  the  buslneaa  up  to  tbe  time  of  his  death 
in  1866.  His  partners,  however,  were  really  so  only  in 
name,  as  in  force  of  character  and  in  money  inveslea  his 
was  the  predominant  weight.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  David  Wolfe  Bruce.  James  Conner  was  a  successful 
founder  of  New  York,  bis  business  since  his  death  bav- 
ine  been  carried  on  by  bis  children  snd  grandcWldren. 
The  Boston  foundries  were  the  Boston  'ft'pe  Foundir, 
lately  owned  by  Scbraubstadter  &  8t.  John,  and  the 
Dickinson  Type  Foundry.  The  former  began  in  1816 
and  tbe  latter  in  1839.  Both  are  now  parts  of  tbe 
American  Type-FounderB  Association.  Elibu  White 
began  a  foundry  in  Cincinnati,  and  bis  successors  one 
in  Chicago.  Other  foundries  were  begun  in  8t,  Louis, 
Albany,  Baltimore,  BulTalo,  Pittsburgh,  Louisville  and 
Cleveland,  and  additional  ones  in  CUcago,  ClDcinnati, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Many  notable 
names  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  practiced  type- 
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what  was  left  of  the  various  foundries  of  Balne,  Bay, 
Franklin  and  Mappa,  and  by  diligence  soon  amaissed  a 
fortune.  They  bad  no  competitors.  The  pica  upon 
Foumier'a  basis  was  adopted  by  them,  they  having  come 
into  possession  of  it  through  the  favor  of  Duane.  This 
is  the  pica  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  American 
point  system.  In  1804  Elibu  White  began  making  type 
fa  Hartford,  in  1810  removing  to  New  York.  D,  &  0. 
Bruce,  two  Scotch  printers  of  New  York,  In  1818  began 
stereotyping.  Neither  Binny  &  Bona)dson  nor  White 
would  sell  uiem  type  with  squsre  shoulders,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  new  art,  as  they  believed  that  stereo- 
typing would  diminish  the  demand  for  type,  and  tbe 
Bnices  were  forced  to  begin  letter-casting,  so  that  they 
might  bavo  tbe  proper  type  to  use.  So  successful  were 
they  that  in  1816  they  disposed  of  their  printing-office, 
antl  not  long  afterof  their  stereotyping  outfit.  The  three 
establishments  thus  begun  arc  still  in  existence.  Binny 
&  Ronnldson  were  succeeded  by  Richard  Ronaldson, 
and  he  was  followed  in  1833  by  Lawrence  Johnson  and 
George  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  retired  before  1845,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  associated  with  himself  Thomas  MacKel- 
lar,  John  F.  Smith  and  Richard  Smith.  Other  partners 
have  since  been  admitted.  The  firm  name,  which  had 
been  L.  Johnson  &  Co.,  changed  on  the  deatb  of  the 
head  in  1860  to  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan,  and  later 
it  was  incorporated.  It  baa  now  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  American  Type-Pounders'  Associiition,  Elihu  White 
took  his  brother  into  partuenbip,  but  after  the  death  of 


founding  or  are  now  engaged  in  it,  as  Hagar,  Lothlui, 
Ryan,  DalWn,  Allison.  Collins,  Barth,  Wells,  Pbelps, 

Marder,  Benton,  Pbinney,  Rounds,  the  junior  Conners, 
McLeestcr,  Lindsay  and  Lyman.  Mucn  progress  was 
made  in  the  art,  new  procedures  bad  been  introduced 
and  the  quantity  of  type  sold  bad  largely  iucrcased.  In 
1885  there  was  a  uniform  scale  of  prices,  but  several 
firms  covertly  gave  large  discounts.  A  Chicago  firm 
growing  angry,  the  list  price  was  sharply  cut  and  all  of 
the  vanoua  houses  throughout  the  eountW  were  soon  at 
war.  Discounts  were  made  of  80,  40  and  50  per  cent., 
and  even  larger  when  necessary.  While  thbi  contest 
was  going  on  many  attempts  were  made  to  compromise 
or  bring  about  a  truce.  Anally  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  gigantic  trust  or  monopoly,  in  whieb  two  of  the 
large  houses  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, two  in  Cincinnati,  one  in  St.  Louia  and  one  Id 
Cliicago  joined,  together  with  a  dozen  smaller  establiab- 
mcnta.  These  were  bought  out  by  a  company  known 
aa  the  American  Type-Founders'  Association,  and  were 
paid  for  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  stock,  but  at  ex- 
tremely high  prices.  Outside  of  this  combination  there 
are  two  large  bouses  in  New  York  and  one  in  Chicago, 
with  a  dozen  smaller  foundries.  Prices  for  type  are 
now  tlie  lowest  ever  known  In  the  United  States.  The 
last  figures  shown  above  are  not  the  bottom  prices,  but 
are  subject  to  still  further  discounts,  which  fluctuste 
witli  the  individuals.  Some  firms  arc  selling  by  the  list 
prices  of  1885,  with  a  large  discount,  and  others  by  tbe 
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In  Oennan;  there  are  many  Urge  type-foimdries,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  American  loucdere  liave  been  obliged 
to  draw  on  Ctennany  for  a  supply  of  skilled  workmen. 
There  are  many  excellent  founders  also  in  France.  In 
Italy  and  Holland  there  are  several  foundries,  but  there 
are  few  in  the  remainder  of  Europe,  except  in  Great 
Britain.  There  are  none  in  Bouth  America,  and  It  is 
believed  none  In  Asia,  except  some  of  limited  capacity 
attached  to  mlsaions.     Neither  are  there  any  In  Africa. 

The  first  step  in  type-making  is  the  preparation  of  a 

punch.     This  is  a  type  in  steel ;  it  must  be  in  that 

metal,  for  it  is  only  used  to  be  driven  into 

ia  copper  plate,  and  it  must  be  perfect  in 
face,  for  Uie  cast  reproductions  imitate  it 
faithfully.  The  workman  receives  his 
idea  from  a  rough  drawing  of  the  master 
founder,  or  from  examination  of  a  speci- 
men, which  he  Is  told  to  imitate  witL  or 
without  changes.  Usually  spealcing,  if  it 
is  a  new  series,  the  letters  are  flist  cut 
upon  long  primer  or  pica,  and  then  others 
are  made  above  and  below.  One  American 
founder,  however,  prefers  brevier.  The 
letter  m  is  flist  taken.  In  this  the  thick- 
ness of  the  main  strokes  and  their  distance 
apart  are  fli^t  considered.  There  are  three 
upright  strokes,  as  i  i  r,  and  they  are  con- 
nected at  Che  top.  If  the  faceis  to  be  aheavy 
one,  these  upright  lines  are  nwdc  slightly 
thicker ;  if  the  face  is  to  be  large,  the 
Strokes  are  longer ;  if  it  is  to  be  open,  they 
'""<'■■  are  made  farther  apart.  The  differences  be- 
tween them  are  very  slight.  A  body  mark 
which  is  one-flfth  in  thickness  of  the  whole  height  of  an 
em  will  give  an  entirely  different  appearance  to  a  letter 
from  that  which  is  two-elevenths  or  two-ninths.  In  a 
light  book  face  the  tlirce  body  marks  of  an  em  are  only 
equal  in  thickness  U)  one-third  of  the  face ;  consequently 
the  space  between  the  first  two  legs  and  between  the 


.  The  le*  rom  which  this  measurement  is  taken 
belongs  to  th  isic  book  faces  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  it  is  only  ..alf  as  high  as  it  Is  wide,  but  It  la  not 
infrequent  to  see  a  face  resembling  that  referred  to  in 
thickness  of  body  mark  and  width,  but  from  one-tenth  to 
one-ttiird  higher.  All  of  these  points  must  be  considered. 
The  form  of  the  serif  must  also  be  considered,  llie 
serifs  may  be  flat,  stubby  or  bracketed.  The  centre  of 
the  letter  m  is  hollowed.out  or  marked  out  by  counter- 
punches.    The  little  t\     'jar,  somewhat  longer  tlian  a 


the  marks  may  require  to  t>e  enlarged  and  deepened. 
The  slopes  also  may  not  be  accurate.  The  remainder  of 
the  engraving  of  the  letter  is  accomplished  by  gou^, 
chisels  and  files,  minute  callipers  and  measures  bemg 
employed  to  test  the  progress  of  the  work.  Ah  the  let- 
ter is  in  progress  a  nroof  is  taken  freouentl^  by  holding 
the  bar  over  a  candle,  or  anything  which  yields  smoke, 
and  then  pressing  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  When  the 
m  is  completed  and  apparently  perfect  an  H  is  begun. 
In  this  the  body  marks  are  about  one-half  thicker,  and 
the  serifs  are  larger  and  deeper.  The  counter-punch  is 
again  employed,  and  the  otner  tools  as  I>efore.  Each 
letter  must  I^ve  a  little  space  above  and  a  little  below, 
as  well  as  space  at  the  sides. 
These  spaces  are  provided  by  the 
fitter,  and  the  punch-cutter  need 
not  be  coQcemed  about  them ;  but 
he  may  receive  instructions  to  have 
tall  ascenders  and  descenders,  or  to 
have  short  ones.  In  this  case  each 
letter  has  new  proportions.  Uuch 
la  done  by  the  eve.  The  thickness 
of  stroke  after  the  first  letters  have 
been  begun  is  invariable,  and  so  is 
the  height  and  depth  of  each  class 
of  characters,  but  minute  differ- 
ences may  exist  between  other  letters.  After  a  few  char- 
acters have  been  executed  a  careful  proof  is  taken,  show- 
ing each  of  them  side  by  side.  An  examination  then  ma^ 
show  tliat  there  Is  a  lack  of  harmony,  or  that  the  face  n 


type,  Is  held  in  a  vice,  the  face  above.  A  hardened  steel 
too),  having  a  shape  tike  the  Inside  of  this,  is  placed  in 
position  over  it  and  is  driven  In  by  a  hammer.  The  re- 
cipient la  soft  steel  and  receives  the  impression  easily. 
It  is  then  hardened.  The  punch  then  looks  like  the 
engraving  annexed.  It  is  easier  to  drive  in  the  tool  than 
to  cut  out  th(»e  parts  which  should  be  left  hollow,  but 
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going  to  be  too  thick  or  too  thin.  In  this  case  some  must 
be  reengraved.  The  deformed  letters  are  g.  a  and  s. 
Little  is  expected  of  them.  The  o  and  other  round  letters 
must  be  somewhat  larger  tlian  the  square  letters.  Otlier- 
wise  they  would  appear  to  be  smaller,  the  eye  being  de- 
ceived. Script  is  very  difficult  to  cut,  as  the  curves  of  (kw 
lettermust  exactly  Join  those  of  anotlier.  Roman  is  next 
In  point  of  difficulty.  It  is  understood  in  type  foundries 
that  the  cutting  of  two  letters  a  day  is  a  fair  amount  of 
labor  for  one  man.  It  Is  usual  for  founders,  when  they 
cut  a  new  face,  to  utilize  as  many  of  their  exiating  char 
acters  as  possible.  Thus  one  foundry  having  twenty 
kinds  of  long  primer  Roman  will  not  have  more  than 
eight  kinds  of  small  capitals  of  the  same  size.  Refer- 
ence marks,  figures  and  accented  letters  are  thus  econ- 
omized whenever  possible. 
Displayed  letters  are  often  suggested  to  the  type- 


founder by  sign  painters  and  engravers.  These  i 
hardly  ever  correctly  drawn  for  hu  purpose,  but  th., 
supply  hints.    Most  ordinary  fancy  faces  can  be  executed 


more  quickly  than  Roman,  for  they  are  not  submitted  to 
so  close  a  criticism.  They  neednot  line  so  well  nt^beao 
accurate  as  to  shape.  Hany  faces  are  now  cut  in  such  s 
way  that  the  bottom  of  the  lettera  for  a  number  <d  siui 
will  line  together,  as  on  the  next  page. 
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Extn  letters  will  alwaja  be  cut  for  their  customers 
by  type-foundeiB  at  prices  varying  from  Uiree  to  six 
dollars  spiece. 

PuDch-cutting  ia  nov  executed  also  by  macMnery,  the 
•ppaiatuBbeiiigtheiiiventloDof  L.  B.  fJeatoQ.  A  model 
being  drawn  in  lead  pencil  or  ink  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
an  urn  of  a  machine,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle 
■■  the  pantograph,  is  pasHed  around  the  edges  of  the 
design.    This  is  reproduced  on  a  very  mloute  scale  by  a 


opening  In  the  mold  comes  to  on  end.    The  hollow 
for  the  letter  is  exactly  In  the  centre  of  this  end. 

With  hand-casting  this  mold  was  a  highly  complicated 
The  workman  held  it  in  one  hand 
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the  receptacle  to  make  sure  that  the  fuaed  material  en- 
tered all  of  the  recesses.  It  was  then  opened,  the  type 
was  dropped  out,  ttie  apparatus  was  closed  up  and  a 
new  operation  begun,  lliis  process  was  always  used 
until  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  invented  a  type-casting  machine 


cutting-machine,  which  prepares  the  punch,  with  its 
lines  and  inclinations,  juat  as  is  necessary.  It  is  much 
more  expeditious  than  the  old  method,  and  enables  type 
to  be  made  in  series  of  which  the  parts  will  much  more 
cloaely  resemble  each  other  than  is  now  poBsible  when 
personal  equation  is  considered. 

The  next  problem  ia  making  the  matrix.  The  punch, 
when  completed.  Is  like  a  single  letter.  Nothing  can 
be  cost  from  it.  It  must  be  driveu  into  another  piece  of 
metal  which  Is  intended  to  form  the  bottom  of  a  mold. 
Then  a  replica  of  the  punch  can  be  cast.  The  matrix  is 
a  piece  of  copper  of  sufficient  thickness  and  weight  to 
keep  it  stiff  and  Arm.  This  is  laid  upon  a  wooden  block, 
the  punch  is  taken  into  the  workman's 

IriK'it  hand,  being  held  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  la  Uicn  atruck  one  or 
iTinre  timca  with  a,  hammer  or  mallet, 
until  the  impression  is  of  the  desired 
depth.  This  ia  known  aa  a  atrike  or 
drive.  It  passes  from  this  to  the  fitter, 
who  first  se«a  ttiat  the  impression  of 
the  punch  is  perfectly  true  and  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  plate.  He  tests  it. 
and  If  not  perfectly  true  he  dresses  off 
the  copper  until  the  face  of  the  letter 
corresponda  exactly  in  Its  plane  with 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  l>emg  just  as 
far  below  on  the  two  aides  as  at  the 
top  or  bottom.  Then  the  other  side 
of  the  plate  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
maAed  side.  When  finished  it  Is  a 
strip  of  copper  in  which  there  Is  an 
'"'"™"  engraving  of  a  letter.    At  the  bottom 

is  another  stamp  showing  to  what 
collection  or  face  of  types  it  belongs.  The  latter  Is  the 
^rpe-founder's  private  mark. 

Electrotyping  ia  also  used  to  produce  matrices.  The 
characters  can  be  cut  on  brass,  which  la  mjich  eaaier  to 
manipulate  than  steel,  or  upon  type  metal,  A  type 
from  another  foundry  can  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  liiese  characters  are  suspended  In  the  bath  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  the  parts  which  are  not  to  be  acted 
npon  being  properly  protected  by  glass  and  wax,  so 
that  the  face  alone  is  exposed.  They  are  grown,  in 
electrotypers'  usage,  to  about  the  thickness  of  a  pica, 
uid  then  backed  with  a  piece  of  copper  of  about  the 
same  thickness.  After  being  justified,  they  can  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  matrices  made  by  a  steel 
punch.  In  type  metal  the  process  takes  about  three 
weeks.  Practical  type-founders  declare  that  the  result 
Is  not  so  good  as  when  the  punches  are  cut  on  steel,  as 
each  reproduction  of  a  letter  in  a  battery  dulls  and 
thickens  the  lines  and  fills  the  hollows. 

Very  large  types  are  now  made  by  electrotyphiK,  aa  it 
is  difficult  to  cast  them.  The  top  la  then  mounted  upon 
a  square  body.  In  the  laat  century  they  were  cast  in  the 
sand,  as  iron  is  now  cast,  and  were  afterwards  trimmed 
up  with  the  graver  and  the  file. 

When  it  Is  necessary  to  go  on  casting  the  matrix  is 
fixed  la  tike  mold  at  its  bottom.    Here  the  quadrilateml 


about  1SS4.  By  this  the  mctel  flowed  into  a  receptacle 
which  was  the  mold,  having  the  matrix  at  one  end,  and 
was  driven  in  by  a  force  pump,  thus  insuring  a  solid 
and  well-cast  type.  This  mold  opened  and  aliut,  the 
type  falling  out  with  regularity  and  speed,  the  machine 
accomplishing  many  times  as  much  work  In  the  same 
time  as  a  band-caster,  the  type  being  besides  more  uni- 
formly good. 

The  type,  as  it  Is  extruded,  falls  upon  a  heap  of  the 
same  characters  and  ia  very  hot.  After  It  cools,  the  first 
operation  is  to  break  off  the  Jet  (which  see),  a  long 
pendant  of  metal. 

The  type,  even  after  the  jet  Is  broken  off,  Is  rough 
and  will  not  stand  on  its  feet.  The  fiat  sides  of  the  type 
are  therefore  rubbed  on  a  grained  stone,  which  makes 
them  smooth.  Boys  and  girla  next  take  them  and  set 
up  the  letters  in  thin  brass  sticks,  the  nicks  and  faces 
being  placed  in  order.  The  type-t^resaer  looks  at  the 
lines,  tlirowa  out  any  letters  which  'Jefectlve  in  the 
body  and  planes  a  groove  in  the  cen  Af  the  base,  at 
the  point  originally  occupied  by  the  j^:.  thus  forming 
the  feet.  The  face  is  then  examined  with  a  magnifying- 
gtass,  all  letters  which  do  not  appear  to  be  perfect  be- 
mg  discarded.  The  proper  proportion  of  each  letter  Is 
then  arranged  accordmg  to  a  prepared  scheme  on  small 
galleys  holding  a  type-founder's  page,  which  measures 
0  bv  \%  inches.  The  pages  *"  then  papers  and  marks 
with  the  name  of  the  type,  .etters  which  each  con- 

tains, and  also  with  figures  i,  ^  letters  unintelligible  to 
the  printer,  but  serving  to  Inform  the  type-founder  what 
la  tlic  face  and  nick  type  contained  witlun.  what  mold  it 
was  cast  in,  by  whom  it  was  cast  and  by  whom  drrased. 
This  information  is  reteined  in  a  memorandum  by  the 
type-founder  after  the  font  is  sold,  and  enables  him  to 
trace  the  responsibility  for  any  error  which  may  after- 
wards  be  diacovered.  Usually  the  quantity  ia  arranged 
on  body  type  for  six  hundred  pounds,  that  dividms 
easily  into  halvea.  thirds,  quarters,  fifths,  siitha  and 
twelfths.  Fancy  types  arc  usually  sent  without  spaces 
or  quadrats,  but  body  types  with  them. 

The  hand-casting  method  has  now  become  obsolete, 
except  for  small  quantities  of  type.  Everything  ia  cast 
upon  machines,  the  orieinal  idea  of  which  was  contained 
in  a  machine  inveoted  by  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  who  died  In 
his  ninetieth  year  in  1893.  HIa  patents  were  granted  in 
1838,  but  the  invention  was  coldly  received.  After  a 
few  years  it  was  copied  abroad,  and  now  is  used  everr- 
where.  Its  speed  Is  that  of  a  dozen  workmen.  Lately 
machines  have  been  devised  which  coat,  break  off  the 
jet,  dresa,  rub  and  place  the  characters  In  line.  Moat 
printers  believe  that  the  operations  an  perfonned  vei; 
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well  indeed.    There  i 
each  fouodiy  has  Its  c 

Bired  result. 

The  metal  employed  in  the  manufncture  of  type  is  & 
compound,  being  a  mixture  of  lead,  tin  and  antimony. 
Bometimes  copper  is  used  and  Bometimes  biBmuUi,  Lead 
is  the  cheapest  of  these  mctala,  and  melts  very  readily 
and  chilU  quickly.  Antimony  ie  added  for  the  purpoee 
of  giving  hardness,  in  which  lead  ia  lacking,  and  because 
it  baB  the  quality  of  expanding  when  cooling,  thus  Id- 
Burine  that  the  molds  shall  be  completely  filled.  If  the 
metaT contracted,  as  most  metals  do,  the  letters  would 
be  irreeular  in  body  sjid  more  or  less  imperfect  in  the 
face.  Tin  is  added  to  give  smoothness  and  toughness. 
The  antimony  causes  the  compound  of  lead  with  itself 
to  be  bard  and  brittle.  Copper  is  employed  for  hard- 
DCBB.  There  is  a  dispute  among  type-iounders  as  to  ita 
value  aod  as  to  wbctjier  it  can  be  incorporated  properly 
in  the  mixture.    Many  type-founders,  and  among  them 


more  lead  and  less  tin  and  antimony,  and  quadrate  are 
cast  with  still  more  lead.    Bcript  requires  a  spedally 

tough  metal. 

Stereotype  metal,  electrotype  metal,  leads,  aluzs  and 
metal  furniture  are  all  cast  from  mixtures  resemblmg  the 
above,  but  without  copper,  and  with  less  tin  and  anti- 
mony. Lead  with  a  portion  of  arsenic  is  not  employed, 
as  the  metal  sublimates  and  obstructs  the  machine. 

The  Scotch  height  of  type  is  much  used  in  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode's  Id  London.     It  is  about  one-hundredth 

Eart  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  average  of  English 
eights,  which  is  twenty-nine  thirty-seconds  of  an  mch. 
French  height  is  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  higher  than  Eng- 


Scotch.  There  ifi  much  irregularity  in  Germany.  The 
foundries  that  cast  to  the  Fuumier  measurement  of 
bodies  have  their  type  higher  than  tbose  which  conform 
to  Didot.    Foumier  sizes  are  largely  used  lo  Belgium, 
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the  late  James  M.  Conner,  a  very  skillful  and  eiperi- 
enced  man,  have  asserted  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mix 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  kettle.  A  greater 
quantity  may  be  added,  but  it  will  not  join  the  other 
metals.  On  the  other  hand  Cart  SchmubBtadter  and  John 
Harder  declare  that  8  per  cent,  can  be  incorporated.  In 
the  early  years  of  tf  po^raphy  all  other  kinds  of  metala 
were  added,  including  iron,  steel,  brasB  and  iron  wire. 
The  common  mixture  now,  when  copper  is  used  as  it  is 
at  present  in  many  American  founanes,  is:  Lead,  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  antimony,  thirty-five  pounds ;  tin,  fif- 
teen pounds ;  and  copper,  four  pounds.  Part  of  the  lead 
is  first  melted  and  the  antimony  is  added.  Constant 
BtJniug  slowly  dissolves  this,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
lead  ia  then  put  in.  Then  follows  the  old  metal  (that 
is,  old  type,  leads,  &c.),  if  any,  and  then  the  tin.  The 
copper  is  mixed  with  tin  previously,  forming  a  bronze, 
and  small  quantities  are  scattered  over  the  melted  mass 
and  stirred  in.  When  this  is  dissolved  the  whole  is  ladled 
into  pans.  Borne  founders  take  thin  sheets  of  electro- 
type metal  and  mix  them  in.  the  films  melting  much 
more  eauly  than  beavier  pieces.    Spaces  are  nutae  with 


The  American  height  is  ninety-two  one-hundretltbs  of 

The  type  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  said 
to  be  valued  at  about  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year  at 
the  list  prices  of  1885.  Therearerathermore  than  thirty 
foundries,  but  of  these  fifteen  manufacture  very  little. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  sell  the  most,  next 
to  them  being  Boston.  Cincinnati  and  Bt.  Louis. 

Type  High.— Anything  the  height  of  type. 

Type -High    Ghasai Special    chases   made   the 

height  of  typo,  used  for  stereotype  foundry  work. 

T^e-Holder. — An  Instrument  for  holding  type 
when  used  for  lettering  a  book. 

l^pe-UeosureB. — Scales  of  wood  or  Ivory  used  for 
measuring  type.  They  are  generally  of  paper  in  th[« 
coimtry,  and  when  much  used  ore  covered  with  glass. 

Type-RoTOlTlng  Preaa.— After  cylinder-presses 
had  been  invented  and  been  put  into  use  it  was  found 
Uiat  they  were  too  slow  for  newspapers  of  the  largest 
circulations.    Only  one  sheet  of  paper  could  be  printed 
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at  each  forward  movement  of  the  press.  By  having  a 
feeder  at  each  end  and  stopping  and  reversing  the  cyl- 
inder after  one  sheet  had  been  printed,  then  printing 
another  sheet  on  the  returning  movement,  a  double 
speed  was  reached.  Newspapers,  however,  must  be  so 
supplied  with  machines  that  in  a  very  few  hours  the 
whole  edition  can  be  turned  out.  In  New  York  two 
thousand  copies  were  regarded  as  a  large  circulation  in 
18S0.  By  1840  ten  thousand  was  no  longer  considered 
great ;  newspapers  contemplated  printing  twenty,  thirty 
or  even  forty  Uiousand  copies  upon  occasion.  Several 
inventors  wrought  upon  this  problem.  In  1828  the 
Christian  Advocate  of  New  York,  which  then  had  a  cir- 
culation of  eight  thousand  copies,  was  printed  upon  a 
tvpe-revolving  press.  The  types  were  secured  around 
the  circumference  of  a  cylinder,  and  at  each  revolution 
a  copy  was  printed.  In  1835  Rowland  Hill,  in  England, 
took  up  the  same  idea.  His  types  were  taper,  but  with 
a  notch  at  their  sides.  Metal  binding  strips  inclosed  the 
pages,  a  projection  in  them  fitting  into  the  notch  at  the 
sides  of  the  type,  and  the  whole  were  secured  in  chases 
fastened  to  the  cylinder.  A  continuous  roll  of  paper 
was  to  be  used,  the  paper  afterwards  being  cut.  It  was 
to  be  a  perfecting  machine.  It  does  not  appear  that 
one  ever  was  maoe  and  put  to  use.  The  actual  intro- 
duction and  continued  use  of  a  type-revolving  press  was, 
however,  due  to  Richard  M.  Hoe  of  New  York.  At 
about  the  same  time  that  he  perfected  his  invention  an 
English  mechanic  completed  a  device  of  the  same  nature, 
but  with  very  different  arrangements.  Augustus  Apple- 
gath's  invention  was  patented  on  December  21, 184o.  It 
was  first  employed  on  the  London  Times  in  1848,  but 
was  preceded  by  Hoe's  machine,  patented  on  July  24, 
1847,  and  which  was  in  use  before  the  close  of  that  year 
upon  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  The  great  merit  of 
Hoe's  machine  was  the  natural  method  in  which  the 
paper  was  handled  and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
type  was  retained.  The  characters  were  set  up  as  usual, 
but  with  curved  brass  dashes  and  curved  head-rules. 
The  matter  was  made  up  on  a  brass  bed,  each  page  re- 
quiring a  different  bed.  This  bed,  commonly  called  a 
turtle,  was  curved,  exactly  conforming  to  the  cylinder, 
the  centre  of  the  page,  from  right  to  left,  being  highest. 
Each  colunm  rule  was  thicker  at  the  top  than  the  bot- 
tom. A  slot  in  the  head-rule  received  it,  and  the  end  of 
the  head-rule  in  like  manner  fitted  into  the  metal  side- 
stick.  At  the  bottom  the  ends  of  the  column-rules  were 
secured  by  the  footstick.  When  the  type  was  emptied 
in  and  planed  down  locking  up  began.  This  was  by 
screws,  which  moved  one  sidestick  against  another.  An 
immense  power  could  thus  be  exerted.  No  body  of  type 
could  fall  out,  for  it  was  held  securely  by  the  column 
rules,  and  they  again  were  held  by  the  pieces  which 
pressed  against  them.  Each  of  the  turtles  was  fastened 
against  the  side  of  a  huge  cylinder,  and  each  time  that 
revolved  a  copy  was  printed  for  each  feeder.  The  first 
machines  were  four-feeders.  As  the  cylinder  passed 
around  the  type-form  was  carried  to  an  impression-cyl- 
inder, and  the  sheet  of  paper,  being  fed  in,  was  imme- 
diately caught,  printed  and  drawn  away  from  the  press. 
The  form  was  again  inked,  another  sheet  was  fed  to  it, 
print^  and  taken  away  until  each  of  the  feeders  had 
supplied  a  sheet  and  had  received  on  his  fiy-table  a 
pnntcd  copy.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  of  printing 
could  be  repeated  at  every  foot  of  the  circumference, 
which  was  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  if  nothing  except  the 
skiU  of  the  mechanician  were  concerned.  A  foot  would 
be  sufilcient  for  an  inking  apparatus  and  for  an  impres- 
sion-cylinder. The  four-cylinder  press  was  soon  super- 
seded by  a  six-cylinder  press,  and  that  in  turn  by  eight 
and  ten  cylinders.  The  theoretical  speed  of  the  cylinders 
was  three  thousand  impressions  an  hour.  As  that,  how- 
ever, was  faster  than  feeders  could  supply  paper,  the 
machines  were  geared  at  a  much  lower  speed.  Acci- 
dents and  stoppages  practically  brought  down  results 
to  fifteen  hundrea  an  hour.    An  eight  or  ten  cylinder 
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press  was  as  lar^e  as  an  ordmary  three-story  house,  and 
a  newspaper  which  printed  many  copies  required  much 
space  in  its  pressroom.  The  largest  size  was  thirty- 
seven  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  high  and  twenty-one  feet 
wide.  It  weighed  62,000  pounds.  This  machine  was 
gradually  succeeded  by  web  presses,  which  were  much 
more  compact  and  required  much  less  labor.  The  Ap- 
plegath  press  went  into  use  later  than  the  Hoe  press,  and 
was  finally  superseded  by  it  in  England.  An  engraving 
of  it  can  be  seen  on  page  22  of  tnis  Dictionary.  The 
sheets  were  upright  when  printed,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  cylinders,  w^hich  were  also  upright. 
So  awkward  a'method  required  great  mechanical  ingen- 
uity in  its  other  contrivances.  Web  presses  have  now 
been  substituted  for  it.  The  Hoe  lightning  press  was 
for  many  years  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  more  modest  web  press  performs  its  labor 
at  much  less  cost  and  in  less  room,  and  the  only  value 
now  of  the  type-revolving  press  of  the  style  of  1860  to 
1870,  either  Hoe  or  Applegath,  is  as  old  iron.  Perhaps 
one  hundred  were  in  use. 

Typesetting-Machizie. — A  machine  which  is  used 
to  place  letters  in  orderly  arrangement  for  use  in  print- 
ing. At  present  the  phrase  is  loosely  used  for  type- 
composing  machines  and  for  those  which  cast  letters  or 
slugs  for  the  same  purpose,  although  strictly  speaking 
the  latter  do  not  set  type.  Until  1831  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  substitute  machinery  for  the  human 
hand  in  composing  type,  and  even  at  that  day  the  effort 
was  only  theoretical.  Plans  existed,  but  they  were  never 
reduced  to  metal.  Dr.  William  Church,  a  native  of  New 
England,  was  in  England  in  1821,  attempting  to  intro- 
duce a  new  press.  He  had,  however,  other  inventions 
which  he  desired  to  bring  out,  and  in  1823  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of  casting  and  compos- 
ing type  automaticjilly,  but  this  invention  did  not  include 
distribution.  It  would  have  been  found  less  expensive, 
under  Dr.  Church's  management,  to  melt  the  type  and 
recast  it  than  to  distribute  it.  It  is  difiicult  to  imder- 
stand  from  the  description  of  the  machine  in  Hansard's 
Typographia  exactly  how  the  work  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  letters  were  molded  in  one  part  of  the 
machine,  and  then  arranged  in  grooves  or  slips,  from 
which  they  were  dislodged  as  in  all  type-composing  ma- 
chines. They  fell  upon  a  plate,  from  which  they  were 
swept  by  collecting  arms  into  a  curved  channel,  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  stick.  Justification  was  to  be 
done  by  hand.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  machine  on 
this  plan  was  made,  or  that  the  design  passed  beyond 
its  wooden  model.  In  America  the  first  patents  granted 
were  to  Frederick  Rosenberg  and  to  Young  &  Delcam- 
bre,  in  1840  and  1841.  The  patentees  were  presumably 
foreigners.  Another  patent  was  granted  to  Rosenberg 
in  1843,  and  one  to  O.  T.  Eddy  in  1850 ;  but  the  first  ma- 
chine of  the  kind  which  was  practically  used  for  work, 
and  which  continued  commercially  to  compete  with  the 
hand-compositor,  was  the  one  invented  by  William  H. 
Mitchel,  a  brother  of  the  Irish  patriot.  He  took  out  his 
first  patent  in  1853,  and  others  in  1857  and  later.  The 
writer  saw  one  and  operated  it  in  1859.  It  was  a  gravity 
machine,  but  in  order  to  allow  the  type  contained  in  the 
remoter  reservoirs  to  reach  the  assembling  place  as  soon 
as  those  nearer,  thus  making  the  types  follow  each  other 
in  regular  succession,  the  letters  were  deposited  upon 
tapes,  the  longest  tapes  running  at  the  greatest  speed. 
John  F.  Trow  of  New  York  had  twelve  of  these  ma- 
chines as  early  as  1855,  and  operated  them  the  most  of 
the  time.  The  distributor  dia  not  work  very  well,  the 
separation  being  badly  performed ;  but  the  compositor 
was  able  to  set  about  four  thousand  ems  an  hour.  Since 
1855  typesetting-machines  have  been  constantly  in  use 
in  New  York.  The  Alden  was  in  operation  before  the 
Mitchel  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Burr  has  now  been  em- 
ployed for  about  eighteen  years.  Other  notable  invent- 
ors in  the  United  States  have  been  Alden,  Thome,  Paige, 
McMillan,  Rogers,  Mcrgenthaler,  Foster  and  Felt.    In 
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the  Old  World  there  have  been  LsKennan.  Ilatteralej, 
Fraser,  MacUe.  KasteDbein  and  Hooker.  There  are  over 
a  hundred  other  inventors,  each  requiring  aeveral  pat- 
eats.  Immense  sunis  bave  been  paid  out  for  the  cod- 
Btruction  and  improvement  of  tjpeaetlinK  and  distrib- 
uting apparatus,  as  to  accomplish  the  end  rei^uired  the 
most  exact  mechanism  must  be  employed,  and  the  slight- 
est variation  from  the  l>e8t  forms  will  destroy  their  work- 
ing. The  problem  is  now  mechanical  and  not  inventive. 
AU  possible  combinations  have  been  used,  and  evcrr 
basic  idea  has  been  evolved.  What  is  now  needed  u 
selection  from  these  ideas  and  perfect  workmanship. 
Almost  any  typesetting-machine  will  require  the  expen- 
diture of  from  forty  thousand  to  eighty  Uiousand  dolu™ 
before  any  printer  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  make 
a  trial  of  it  in  his  office,  and  as  much  more  Defore  it  is 
reasoniLbiy  perfect. 

There  are  two  chief  types  of  these  machines.    One 
drops  type  into  channels  which  convey  them  to 


uncertain  the  delivery  of  the  characters.  The  usual 
method  is  to  have  the  grooves  for  delivery  from  the  res- 
ervoirs of  different  thicknesses,  say,  one  the  thickness  of 
an  m.  another  of  n,  another  of  s,  and  a  fourth  of  t.  Thus 
when  the  letters  drop  from  the  reservoirs  they  converge 
into  these  grooves,  and  there  they  must  slide  down  as 
they  begin.  When  they  reach  the  bottom  of  these  four 
grooves  they  have  acquired  so  mucli  momentum  tliat 
they  cannot  turn  around,  and  are  moved  along  by  a  little 
wing  or  arm,  which  vibrates  with  great  rapidity.  It  is 
very  light  and  touches  the  type  very  delicately.  This 
piece  of  mechanism  is,  however,  strong  enough  to  pro- 
pel forward  a  small  line  of  type.  The  type  is  generally 
tatccn  away  and  justified  by  hand,  but  sometimes  it  U 
done  more  or  less  completely  by  machinery. 

lar  been  accomplished  only  by  oi 


Justification  has  u 


partially  succeeded.    The  machine  counts  the  numb^ 


plan.  A  simple  composing-macbhie  can  be  made  by 
setting  up  the  letters,  each  by  itself,  and  putting  them 
into  grooves.  A  little  cai«h  holds  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  HO  that  the  type  shall  not  tumble  through.  Be- 
low is  a  keyboard.  When  a  key  is  struck  a  little  ham- 
mer drives  out  the  bottom  letter,  which  pusses  through 
a  groove  to  the  place  of  assembly.  80  much  of  the 
thought  as  this  has  occurred  to  thousands  of  inventive 
minds;  hut  when  the  question  comes  up  as  to  how  the 
hammer  is  to  act,  how  the  column  shall  be  held  firmly 
while  one  letter  is  taken  out.  the  shape  of  the  channel, 
the  stoppage  of  the  letter  and  the  movement  of  the  line 
BO  that  spucc  may  be  left  for  other  letters,  much  mechan- 
icul  skill  is  required.  It  may  be  said  that  so  far  even 
these  problems  have  not  been  conquered.  The  letters  are 
of  various  weighis  and  thicknesses ;  they  fall  unequal- 
ly ;  they  turu  around  unespecledly  ;  they  rcboimd  at  the 
bottom  of  the  channels,  and  the  oust  and  solid  particles 
which  adhere  to  these  grooves  and  to  the  types  render 


volition.  The  Paige  requires  no  assistance ;  but  no  ei- 
planation  has  ever  Deen  made  of  the  processes  in  any  of 
these  machines.  When  the  labor  is  accomplished  by 
hand  several  devices  are  in  use  forincreasing  the  facility 


of  the  justiHer  on  bookwork  is  about  four  thousand  mm 
an  hour,  but  on  some  classes  of  work  rather  more.  An 
improvement,  first  introduced  on  the  McMillan  machine. 
was  to  have  the  composed  line  run  off  on  storage  gall^ 
BO  that  the  shorter  lines  could  be  made  up  and  justified 
afterwards.  On  the  La^rman  Typotheter  a  bell  ring* 
when  enough  for  a  tine  is  completed. 

Distributing- machines  all  act  upon  the  principle  that 
each  type  is  pushed  out  through  its  own  particular  gate. 
The  line  which  is  to  be  distributed  begins  with  a  letwr 


being  forced  towards  them  by  a  spring.    It  cannot, 
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however,  go  out,  for  at  each  of  the  satea  tbere  are  pro- 
jections which  forbid  passage.  If  tne  projections  nod 
nicks  exactly  correspond  the  letter  goes  tbrouKh  readily, 
U  a  key  passes  into  a  key  bole.  It  carmot  go  out  any- 
where else,  for  the  form  of  the  gate  is  such  tluit  it  admiU 
its  own  type  only. 

The  BiUT  madiine  baa  its  typ>e  pass  alone  a  straight 
tvenue  of  gates ;  the  avenue  on  the  McHllEin  machine 
la  circular.  Hanj  lines  are  contained  in  the  channels  of 
this  machine  at  once,  and  each  channel,  in  one  revolu- 
tion. willdistributeatleastoDe  letter,  but  may  distribute 
manj.  Thus  it  has  been  found  practicable  on  this  ma- 
chine to  distribute  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  ems  an 
hour.  The  Thome  machine  distribul^a  as  it  sets,  and 
mther  faster,  so  that  from  time  to  time  the  distributing 
cylinder  must  be  stopped,  or  the  setting  channels  will 
be  too  full.    It  also  mstributes  many  lines  at  once. 

Hauy  special  machines  have  been  constructed  on 
iligbtly  different  theories.    The  Hooker  macbine  and 


tome  others  set  up  by  hand  the  lines  of  type  for  the  com- 
poelng  apparatus.  The  Thome  machine,  which  is  very 
compact,  sets  and  distributes  at  the  same  time.  When 
■  type  falls  from  the  composing  channels  it  rests  on  n 
metallic  plate  which  revolves  quickly,  and  is  by  that 
swept  onward  to  where  the  words  are  formed.  The 
Paige  macbine  takes  the  lines  from  the  galley  and  dis- 
tributes them  at  the  same  time  that  justification  and 
composition  are  going  on.  The  Lagerman  machine  is 
an  assistance  to  the  compositor  by  wnich  he  has  the  use 
of  botb  hands,  tossing  type  from  each  into  a  funnel, 
when  the  mechanism  catches  the  letters,  straightens  them 
up  and  turns  them  around  if  necessary, 

T^^pe  casting  and  setting  machines  depend  upon  the 
placmg  of  matrices  in  positEon,  and  having,  in  addilion, 
some  apparatus  like  the  castinc.machine  in  a  type-foun- 
ds. Justification  is  effected  by  the  double  wedge, 
which  drives  the  words  apart  as  far  as  may  be  neces- 
ury.   Distribution  is  accomplished  by  melting  the  type. 


Composition,  when  a  single  letter  is  to  be  cast,  is  accom- 
plished by  moving  the  matrices  of  a  font  in  such  a  way 
that  the  right  one  is  presented  against  the  orifice  by 
which  the  metal  fiows  and  Is  forced  out  of  the  csstiog- 
pot.  The  caating-boi  is  long,  narrow  and  rectangular. 
the  matrix  forming  one  end.  As  soon  as  the  type  metal 
la  driven  in  against  the  letter  en  creui  it  cbills,  solidifiefl 


chines  have  beeu  the  most  prominent  of  this  type.  Other 
machines,  auch  as  the  itugeis,  Mergenthaler  and  Shock- 
ers, cast  a  whole  line  at  a  time.  When  a  key  is  struck 
a  matrix  is  disengaged  and  falls  into  a  new  position. 
Between  each  word,  where  a  apace  ahould  be,  are  the 
sharp  ends  of  a  double  wedge.  When  all  of  the  matrices 
for  a  line  have  been  placed  in  their  proper  position  the 
wedges  are  driven  in  until  the  line  is  eiactly  spaced. 
Then  the  cast  of  tbe  line  Is  made,  the  slug  is  tnmmed 
and  the  matter  is  added  to  the  galley.  The  matrices  are 
distributed  according  to  their  notches  or  nicks,  each  be- 
ing different.  In  the  Schuckers  macbine  the  punches 
were  dropped  to  tbe  right  distance,  then  joining  with 
the  others  in  making  a  line.  The  words  were  forced 
apart  as  before,  tbe  assemblage  of  punches  then  being 
driven  into  a  bar  of  soft  metalj  thus  providing  a  matrix 
of  the  whole  of  that  line.  This  piece  of  metal  was  cast 
from,  tbe  mold  being  cool  and  the  original  not  having 
been  heated.  In  all  matrix  machines  the  heat  warpa  and 
throws  out  of  line  the  characters  produced,  as  the  sep- 
arateletterearebeatedunequally.  By  tbe  punc^  method 
the  characters  are  cold  and  are  driven  into  a  cold  sub< 
Stance.  In  the  Rogers  machine  a  number  of  operations 
are  performed  very  simply  and  economically. 

Among  the  machines  for  composition,  not  elsewhere 
particulariv  described,  is  tbe  Hooker,  a  modification  of 
the  Mitchcl,  lung  used  in  Eneland.  A  series  of  contact 
plates  are  beneath  the  band  of  the  compositor,  who 
touches  them  as  he  requires  them  with  a  metal  stylus. 
Electrical  communication  from  this  causes  types  to  fall 
from  troughs  into  channels,  from  which  they  are  collect- 
ed as  in  other  machines,  but  upon  tapes.  The  ordinary 
type  is  ascA,  In  1882  Porter's  type-composing  mschine 
was  introduced  in  England.  In  this  the  types  are  taken 
by  band  out  of  the  varioua  troughs.  Carpenter's  ma- 
chine sets  a  combination  of  letters,  which  are  cast  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Thus  be  claims  that  a  speed  of  from 
fifteen  to  twcntj  thousand  ems  an  hour  can  be  obtained. 
The  Dow  maclune  resembles  in  theory  the  McMillan  and 
the  Kaatenbein.  Tbe  Fraser,  a  Scotch  machine,  Is  also 
on  the  same  plan.  Electricity  and  air  have  botb  been 
tried  on  some  of  these  machines  in  order  to  accomplish 
certain  results,  but  both  have  now  been  abandoned.  The 
more  common  mechanical  devices  are  more  valuable, 

A  very  great  improvement  on  machines  will  be  accom- 

Slished  when  tbe  copy  is  prcparc<l  for  them  beforehand, 
[ackie  experiments  yeara  ago  with  this  problem  in  the 
Old  World,  iind  Munson  and  Lanslon  have  done  so  here. 
It  will  be  plain  toany  one  who  watches  a  typewriter  that 
no  operator,  even  tbe  fastest,  slrikca  the  keys  with  regu- 
larity. Tliree  or  four  letters  are  imprinted  with  great 
expedition,  and  then  another  after  a  considerable  mtcr- 
val.  Stoppages  occur  for  three,  four  or  five  seconds,  or 
even  longer.  Were  tlio  keys  to  be  touched  ut  a  regular 
rate,  although  not  the  swiftest,  far  more  would  be  ac- 
complietied.  On  a  typesetting-machine  a  man  can  touch 
five  or  six  letters  in  a  second,  but  ho  docs  not  actually 
touch  over  five  in  two  seconds.  If  he  could  manipulate 
Ibc  keys  on  one  machine,  record  tbe  result,  and  after- 
wards HO  connect  this  record  with  another  machine  which 
did  tbe  actual  typesetting  at  tbe  fastest  rate  which  it 
ought  to  sUind.  he  would  find  that  all  of  the  copy  he 
could  prepare  in  a  day  could  be  set  by  a  macbine  in  naif 
a  day.  and  that  in  another  half  of  a  day  all  could  be  set 
which  was  similarly  prepared  by  another  man.  Such 
auxiliary  machines  would  be  cheap  and  would  double 
the  capacity  of  those  which  are  dear,  although  the  latt«r 
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might  be  apparently  going  at  no  grciihr  spcetl  th&n 
when  doing  the  eutin;  work  of  typesetting.  The  in- 
ventors Imve  accomplislied  Iheir  part  ol  tbe  work,  hut 
BO  far  capitalists  have  not  taken  hold.  Tlie  use  of  such 
auxiliary  inacliini.-s  would  remove  a  grent  ohjectioD  to 
the  employment  of  mechanical  compositors.  None  of 
the  muchinea  set  type  enough  to  malie  them  profitable 
under  all  circumstances  and  with  all  men.  Most  of  the 
apparatuses  are  now  well  made,  but  further  improve- 
ments and  changes  are  necessary.  The  kevbourd  and 
the  use  of  logotypes  have  been  little  studieu,  and  there 
have  been  few  i^cieut  instructors.  At  present  it  seema 
undoubted  that  dailf  newspapers  can  make  money  by 
adoptiuR  such  machines,  but  tbe  book  trade  has  used 
few,  and  with  those  whieh  have  been  employed  they 
have  not  been  very  fortunutc.  The  machines  most  used 
in  Europe  are  the  Eastenbein,  tbe  llattersley  and  tlie 
Thome  ;  in  this  country  the  KIcrgenthalcr,  the  Thome 
and  the  Bitrr  have  led.  Others  which  are  newer,  but 
are  used  to  some  extent,  are  the  Lanston,  the  McMillan 
and  the  Ilogers.  Perhaps  there  may  be  four  hundred  and 
tifty  in  allln  use  in  the  United  Btates,  As  tbe  number 
of  compositors  increases  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a 
year,  there  bcine  already  one  hundred  thousand  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  take  many  years  for 
even  a  fraction  of  these  workmen  to  be  aupencded  by 
machine  compositors.  In  New  York  city,  where  more 
have  hecD  displaced  relatively  than  elsewbcrc,  the  num- 
ber of  machines  of  all  kinds  operated  does  not  reach  two 
hundrwl.  Tlicsc  numlwrs  represent  forty  years  of  con- 
tinuous trial  and  the  sinking  of  many  fortunes  in  these 
various  attempts.  At  present  Ibc  demand  for  machines 
of  all  kinds  does  not  equal  two  hundred  a,  year.  These 
would  perhaps  perfonu  as  much  work  as  sis  hundred 
compositors,  but  require  three  hundred  operators  for  this 
purpose.  At  present  the  introduction  of  machines  has 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  trade,  consid- 
ered either  as  employers  or  journeymen. 

^I^e  Slinging. — An  expression  sometimes  used 
humorously  tor  typesetting.  Picking  up  stamps  is  an- 
other expression  of  the  same  kind,  anu  so  is  type  lifting. 

^pewriter. — A  mechanical  apparatus  for  writing 
by  means  of  type,  tiachiues  of  this  class  have  come 
into  very  common  use  In  America  and  to  a  less  degree 


in  Europe.  An  entirely  new  culling  has  been  created  by 
it.  Instead  of  gathering  a  number  of  types  together,  as 
in  lypcsctting-mocbines,  a  touch  of  a  particular  key 
causes  the  corresponding  letter  to  strike  in  a  certain 
place  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  As  soon  as  the  Impression 
IS  made  tbe  paper  moves  forward  the  width  of  one  let- 
ter, and  when  the  next  key  is  touched  tbe  character  fol- 
Iowa  the  precedmg  one  at  a  proper  distance.    AH  strike 


at  the  same  point.  Inking  is  generally  accomplished  by 
causing  the  blow  of  the  letter  to  be  given  upon  a  ribbon 
which  IS  charged  with  color.  This  is  against  the  paper, 
and  when  it  is  percusaeti  a  letter  appcare.  To  enable  the 
paper  to  be  moved  its  proper  distance  after  each  impres- 
sion, the  cliuracters  are  all  made  of  the  same  width,  the 
i  being  as  wide  as  a  W,  and  the  1  as  an  m.  The  wider 
ones  are  compressed  and  the  narrow  ones  have  much 
side-bearing.  At  the  beginning  there  was  much  dif- 
hculty  in  alignment,  but  little  by  little  Ibis  has  been 
overcome.  The  experiments,  however,  have  been  very 
expensive.  The  first  machines  of  this  kind  were  made 
than  fifty  yeara  ago,  and  experiments  have  been 
luous  for  over  thirty  years.  Commercially,  how- 
r,  typewriters  have  bwn  sold  some  liftcen  or  sixteen 

ten  hours  some  expert  opcratora  can  produce 

thirty  thousand  words,  and  in  an  hour  five  thousand 
wonfa.  The  ordinary  compositor  does  not  much  exceed 
three  hundred  words  in  an  hour,  and  a  fast  one  five  hun- 
dred. Wiien  typewriters  employ  a  more  permanent  ink 
many  uses  will  be  made  of  them  which  are  not  now  at- 
tempted, 

lyplng. — An  amateurish  term  applied  in  England  to 
the  setting  nf  any  particular  line  or  matter. 

T^po. — A  short  term  for  a  printer. 

TVpograTurea. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Boub- 
BOd,  Valadon  &  Co. ,  successors  to  Goupil  &  Co,  of  Paris, 
to  halftone  pictures  printed  from  copper  relief  plates, 
whieh  are  apparently  etched  either  by  means  of  bitumen, 
ehromatizca  albumen  or  some  other  similar  sensitivecoat- 
ing.  The  surface  of  the  metal  is  grained  substantially  in 
the  same  manner  aa  plates  prepared  under  MeiseulMcli 
negatives.  These  plates  are  much  used  in  Paris  by  tbe 
illuatraled  papera, 

^pogr»pher. — A  printer  from  movable  tyjies. 

Typograpliia. — A  society  In  England,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  better  instruction  in  the  print- 
ing art.  It  aims  to  accomplish  this  by  lectures,  by  direct 
instruction  and  by  comparison.  It  also  endeavore  W 
settle  disputes  and  to  exhibit  specimens  of  printing  and 
the  appliiinces  of  the  printer's  art.  The  flret  presideiit 
was  licnry  II.  Bemrose  of  Derby. 

Typographic— Relating  to  the  art  of  printing  by 
means  of  movable  letters. 

Typographical  Societies.— Organizations  com- 
posed of  printers  or  intended  for  the  furtherance  of  some 
printers'  end.  In  the  United  States  this  term  has  een- 
endly  been  employed  in  reference  to  certain  benevolent 
organizations  in  the  gi^at  cities  which  have  lasted  for 
many  years.  One  of  these  is  the  New  York  Typograph- 
ical Society,  founded  in  1809.  It  continued  as  a  trades- 
union  until  1817,  when  it  abandoned  that  feature.  In 
1823  it  established  a  libra^,  which  it  maintained  until 
1887.  See  New  York.  "The  Philadelphia  Society  wia 
organized  on  November  6.  1802,  and  was  chartered  io 
1810.  In  1831  it  was  reorganized.  It  has  paid  out  in  all 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among  its  mem- 
bers have  been  Slathew  Carey,  James  Ronaldson,  Archi- 
bald Bimiy.  Isaac  Ashmead,  John  C.  Clark,  Lawrence 
Johnson,  'Thomas  MncKellar,  Louis  A.  GodeyandOeorge 
W.  Childs.  The  Charieston  Society  was  begun  in  1830, 
and  that  in  Boston  over  sixty  yeara  ago.  There  have 
been  others  in  Albany.  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  else- 
where, each  doing  good  work. 

Typographical  Unlona.— The  name  of  the  socie- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  are  designed  to  protect 
the  interests  and  advance  the  welfare  of  journeymen 
printers.  Such  or^nizatioiis  in  England  arc  known  U 
typographical  societies.  Under  difterent  names  and 
forms  they  exist  nearly  everywhere  in  the  world  where 
there  are  a  hundred  printera  in  any  town,  and  they  hiW 
also  been  organized  in  many  branches  which  ate  not 
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tet^Xj  printing,  but  only  allied  to  it,  as  tbnt  of  the  mail- 
ing men  in  New  York  and  the  pocket  book-makers  Id 
London.  The  theory  under  which  these  aocietics  are 
formed  is  explained  under  Tradeb-Ukions,  ns  well  as 
tbe  reasons  which  have  induced  many  to  believe  thut 
tbey  are  of  little  value  or  are  a  detriment  to  tbe  trade. 
The  development  of  their  organization  for  fifty  years  ia 
given  under  International  Union,  and  the  progress 
of  the  idea  within  tbe  last  century  under  New  York, 
where  the  earliest  association  of  the  kmd  on  this  conti- 
nent was  formed  and  where  the  first  American  strike 
took  place. 

^rpographle  (Fr.), — Printing, 

^pography. — Tlie  art  of  printing  from  movable 
letters.  During  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
this  work  began  there  has  been  no  new  light  upon  any 
of  the  probleLns  of  early  tvpography.  It  was  hoped 
that  more  thorough  knowledge  could  be  obtained  of  the 
connection  between  Jenson  and  Mnyence,  and  of  the 
alleged  discovery  of  tie  art  in  Avignon.  Espectations 
from  the  former  source  have  been  disappointed,  while 
the  details  from  Avignon  are  very  unaatisfactory.  A 
tract  was  issued  in  lS90  by  the  Abbe  Hequiu  with  tbe 
title  L'l mp ri me rie  d' Avignon  en  1444.  It  bases  itsstata- 
menta  upon  documents  in  Littiu  preserved  in  that  city. 


tt  Avignon,  disclosed  to  a  Jew  of  that  city,  Davin 
de  CaderouEsc,  the  details  of  a  new  sysUm  of  artificial 
writing.  Two  years  later,  in  March,  1446.  he  undertook 
to  provide  Davin  with  tbe  neceaaary  materials  for  the 
reproduction  of  Hebrew  texts  by  this  new  method  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  supply  twenty-seven  Hebrew  characters 
cut  in  iron,  together  with  the  necessary  tools  and  appa- 
ratus of  wood,  iron  and  tin.  The  Jew  promised  tho 
most  profound  and  absolute  secrecy  as  to  the  practice 
of  tbe  new  art.  In  the  same  mouth  Procopius  exacted 
a  renewal  of  the  promise  on  tlie  occasion  of  delivering 
to  him  further  material  necessary  for  the  production  of 
Latin  I«xl8  by  the  new  method.  Two  other  persona 
were  acquainted  with  the  secret,  both  intiabitants  of 
Avignon.  One  was  Fcrossc,  a  locksmith,  and  the  other 
was  Georges  de  Jardine,  both  of  whom  bound  tliem- 
sclves  to  preserve  the  secret.  In  1446  tbey  bought  the 
tools  and  apparatus  of  two  other  practitioners.  These 
two,  Vitalia  and  Coselhac,  were  scholars  of  tbe  town 
who  had  been  initiated  into  the  secret  by  Procopius. 
The  property  purchase*!  by  the  Jew  aud  bis  two  asso- 
datea  consisted  of  two  A  B  C's  in  steel,  two  iron 
"  forma,"  a  steel  screw  (query,  screw-press),  forty -eiglit 
"forms"  in  tin  and  several  otiier  "forms."  In  surren- 
derine  these  Vitatis  took  an  oath  on  tbe  Four  Evangelists 
Uiat  uie  art  of  "  writing  artificially"  was  a  genuine  and 
useful  art — a  precautionary  tt!Stimonial,  apparently  ex- 
acted by  Prncophis  in  view  of  the  suspicious  attitude  of 


historical  clues  given  followed  up  it  will  l>e  impossible 
to  know  how  closely  this  invention  eame  to  typogntphy. 
It  might  possibly  l>e  a  method  of  stamping  words  upon 
the  covers  uf  books,  as  in  binding,  or  it  may  have  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dies.  Evidently  the  quan- 
tity  of  tools  mentioned  would  not  be  sullicient  for  print- 
ing with  types. 

^pometer. — A  type  gauge  used  to  set  the  stand- 
ards of  type  and  to  see  whether  they  have  bi^ii  accu- 
rately cast  and  dressed.  It  is  thus  used  In  Germany, 
and  the  same  word  in  the  French  f<inu  Is  employed  in 


kaiiendruck. 

TjpoiheUa. — A  society  of  mnster  printers  or  em- 
ploying printers.  This  name,  it  is  sni<i,  was  formerly 
applted  by  tbe  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of  Qermany  to 


tbe  printers  of  that  country.  In  1470  he  granted  them 
a  coat-of-arms.  Upon  this  was  displayed  an  eagle  hold- 
ing in  one  claw  a  composing -stick  and  in  the  other  a 
copyholder  or  visorium.  A  eriffln  held  in  its  claws  two 
inking-bails,  which  formed  the  crest.  The  word  typo- 
thette  signifies  type-placets  and  is  from  the  Greek.  It 
is  pronounced  by  the  members  of  the  societies  now  ex- 
isting under  that  name  ty-poth'-e-te,  but  it  ia  said  by 
good  Greek  scholars  that  it  should  be  pronounced  tj- 
po-the-te.  Its  use  by  printers  of  to-day  is  due  to  Peter 
C.  Baker  of  New  York,  who  discovered  it  in  some  old 
works  on  printing  and  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
appropriate  title  to  employ  at  the  present  time.  He  did 
not  know  its  classical  pronunciation,  but  gave  it  the 
same  accent  as  in  hy-poth-e-sis,  apostrophe.  The  word 
was  applied  only  to  the  New  York  soi'iety  until  the 
summer  of  1B87,  when  similar  societies  were  formed  in 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  Afterwards  more  than  fifty 
other  bodies  were  organized  bearing  this  name,  as  well 
as  one  including  all  English-speaking  printers  In  North 
America,  having  the  title  of  the  United  Typothette. 
Most  of  these  societies  celebrate  with  a  dinner,  on  Janu- 
ary IT.  the  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birtbday,  and  all 
elect  dclegatea  to  an  annual  meeting  in  some  city  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  The  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and 
Toronto. 

The  object  of  a  typothetfB  is  to  foster  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  to  shield  its  members  from  unjust  and  unlawful 


exactions ;  to  diffuse  accurate  and  trustworthy  informs. 
tion  as  to  the  slandingof  merchants;  to  acquire,  preserve 
and  disseminate  information  n-lating  to  the  printing  In- 
terests of  their  own  and  other  cities ;  to  produce  uniform- 
ity and  certainty  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  trade ;  to 
settle  differences  between  its  members,  and  to  promote 
a  larger  and  more  friendly  intercourse  between  printers 
and  between  merchants.  It  lessens  differences  between 
printers  by  bringing  them  together  and  leaching  each 
to  know  the  charticters  of  the  others.  It  is  educative,  as 
by  this  intercourse  those  who  are  leas  skilled  ttian  others 
can  obtain  information  as  to  diftlcult  or  unusual  processes. 
It  promotes  higher  and  more  uniform  prices,  showing 
inexperienced  or  wavering  printers  that  a  certain  ratio 
of  iirofit  must  as  a  rule  t«  obtained  or  bankniptcy  will 
follow.  Among  the  measures  undertaken  by  local  socie- 
ties have  been  the  publication  of  a  list  of  slow,  undesir- 
able or  non-naying  debtors ;  the  estimation  of  the  cost 
of  work,  addmg  to  tbe  obvious  items  the  smaller,  which 
must  always  \k  considered  ;  the  formation  of  commit- 
tees to  obtain  better  priisis  from  insurance  companies 
and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  against  printers  : 
to  investigate  typeset  ting- machines  and  other  now  in- 
ventions, and  to  consider  various  plans  of  l)ookkeeping 
and  scrutiny  ()f  work.  Aid  haa  l)een  extended  by  one 
printer  to  another  in  his  work  and  ruinous  competition 
has  been  lessened.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many  that 
the  TypothetiE  was  originally  begun  to  attack  organiza- 
065 
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Uons  of  workingmen  and  to  destroy  them.  This  is 
entirely  enoneoiu.  Ab  the  unions  and  the  TTpotbeta 
have  different  interests,  the;  lisve  been  and  will  be  ocxm- 
sionally  In  ftntSKoniam,  but  the  liability  to  this  haa  t)een 
greatlr  lessenad  by  the  organization  of  societlea  of  nuw- 
ter  pnat«n.  The  representatives  of  the  union  or  unor- 
ganized labor  can  find  emplojerswboare  willing  to  listen 
to  their  grievances,  and  who  have  power  enough  beliind 
them  to  reform  them  completely  if  they  shall  desire  to 
do  so.    Before  1887  the  unions  met  with  individual  em- 

E lovers,  each  able  to  control  his  own  office,  but  having 
ttle  influence  elsewhere.  A  reasonable  complaint  can 
now  always  be  attended  to.  Since  the  reorgiinizstion  of 
the  New  York  Typotbeta  in  1885  it  has  had  only  one 

sea 


strike  to  contend  with,  and  that  the  officera  of  the  unioD 
declared  afterwards  to  the  writer  was  ill-judged  and 
they  were  not  torrj  that  it  failed.  No  oppression  of 
the  worldngman  has  folbwed.     The  Tn>othets  offices 


United  States  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  before  t^ 
Civil  Witr,  the  solitarf  exception  being  tbe  Faustus  Club 
of  BoBlon,  which  began  ninety  years  ago.  At  times  of 
strike  the  employers  came  together  for  a  few  days,  but 
when  the  occasion  passed  by  they  saw  no  nkore  of  eadi 
other  until  the  next  strike,  perhaps  five,  t«n  or  fifteen 
later.    See  further  under  Nbw  York  and  United 
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THE  twenty-first  letter  in  English.  It  is 
not  used  as  often  as  either  of  the  other 
pure  vowels,  and  also  several  consonants, 
but  many  letters  are  also  less  frequent.  It 
is  a  little  thicker  than  an  en  quadrat. 
When  overturned  its  chief  difference  from  an  n  is  that 
the  serifs  are  only  at  the  right  side  of  the  perpendicular 
bars  instead  of  running  completely  across.  Until  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  u  and  v  were  sometimes 
classed  as  the  same  letter,  and  dictionaries  would  insert 
Villiers  as  the  next  article  after  Uhland,  instead  of  hav- 
ing all  of  the  words  be^ninff  with  U  come  first  and 
then  all  of  the  Vs.  In  we  Middle  Ages  there  was  only 
the  one  letter,  with  the  two  forms,  acute  and  roundea, 
and  whether  a  word  was  written  euer  or  ever,  uery  or 
very,  vse  or  use,  signified  little.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  confusion  the  upper  case  makes  no  allowance  for 
more  than  one  letter  in  alphabetical  order  in  this  place, 
the  most  common  way  in  the  second  row  being,  P,  Q, 
R,  8,  T,  V,  W,  the  U  going  at  the  end  of  the  ^phabet 
as  the  twenty-sixth  letter ;  but  in  some  offices  the  order 
is  T,  U,  W,  and  the  V  going  to  the  end.  In  the  lower 
case  the  u  and  v  are  alongside  of  each  other.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  monumental  inscriptions,  even 
in  English,  to  use  the  Y  than  the  other  form. 

Ueberlaufen  (Qer.).— To  run  over. 

Uebersohlagen  (Ger.).— To  calculate  or  to  cast  up 
manuscript ;  to  determine  the  size  of  furniture  necessary 
for  a  form. 

Ufias  (8p.). — Grippers  of  a  cylinder-press. 

Uncial. — A  style  of  written  character  found  in  Latin 
manuscripts  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  centuries,  which 
combines  the  more  ancient  capital  letters  with  the  more 
modem  minuscule  or  small  letters.  This  transitional 
style  of  writing  slowly  altered  into  the  easy,  small,  run- 
ning character,  and  in  its  most  improved  stages  is  known 
as  the  semi-uncial.  The  minuscule  began  to  prevail  in 
Latin  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  tenth.  This  style  of  writing  was  formerly  termed 
unciales  litene,  or  text  letters,  the  word  probably  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  uncia,  or  an  inch,  descrip- 
tive of  their  large  size. 

Unclean. — A  take  in  which  there  are  many  errors. 
Thus  used  in  England. 

Uncut.— Untrimmed.  This  word,  as  applied  to  the 
leaves  of  books,  does  not  imply  that  the  leaves  have  not 
been  opened,  but  simply  that  the  plow  or  paper-cutter 
has  not  been  cmployeu.  Uncut  books  arc  more  valuable 
than  cut  ones,  as  their  being  in  this  condition  shows 
that  they  have  not  been  handled  so  much  and  that  their 
margins  are  still  liberal.  The  binder,  in  his  effort  to 
make  the  edges  even,  cuts  off  so  much  that  the  book  is 
generally  considerably  reduced  in  size. 

Under  Hand. — A  phrase  used  by  pressmen  for  the 
light  and  easy  or  heavy  and  hard  runnmg-in  of  the  car- 
nage of  a  hand-press.  Thus  they  say  that  the  press  goes 
light  and  easy  under  hand,  or  it  goes  heavy  or  hard 
under  hand. 

Underlaj. — That  part  of  the  process  of  making 
ready  which  consists  in  seeing  that  every  part  of  the 


form  is  of  equal  height,  the  letters  touching  the  rollers 
and  the  impression  being  even.  This  is  accomplished 
by  laying  pieces  of  paper  under  the  low  parts. 

Under-Ronners. — Continuation  of  side-notes  run- 
ning under  the  foot  of  the  page  in  a  similar  manner  to  a 
foot-note.    This  expression  is  little  used. 

Uneren  Pages.— Pages  with  odd  folios,  such  as  1, 
8,  5,  &c.  They  are  also  called  right-hand  or  recto  pages. 
In  making  up,  an  even  and  an  uneven  page  always  ac- 
company each  other.  The  margin  on  the  outside  of  these 
two  pages  is  always  wider  than  the  margins  between 
the  two. 

Unftbir  Fonts. — Type  in  which  the  letters  are  very 
thin,  preventing  a  compositor  from  earning  his  usual 
wages.    Almost  all  type  is  now  thick. 

Unftbir  Offices. — This  term  is  applied  by  society  or 
union  hands  generally  to  those  printing-offices  where  the 
existing  scale  of  prices  is  not  recognized.  Closed  offices 
are  not  necessarily  unfair. 

Ungatbered. — Books  delivered  to  binders  in  sheets ; 
that  is,  not  gathered  into  books. 

Unlnterleaye. — To  withdraw  the  sheets  which  have 
been  placed  between  printed  work  to  prevent  set-off. 

Unit. — ^By  the  Benton  system  of  regulating  the  width 
of  types  a  method  of  calculating  so  that  each  size  can 
be  divided  into  fractions  which  shall  also  be  fractions  of 
a  pica  em.  Each  of  these  sub-divisions  is  entitled  a  unit. 
Twelve  units  of  nonpareil  may  equal  a  pica,  or  seven  of 
small  pica ;  all  of  tne  characters  of  a  given  font  are 
multiples  of  that  unit.  The  composing-stick  being  set 
to  so  many  units,  every  line  must  either  fiU  the  measure 
or  fall  short  of  it  one,  two,  three  or  more  units.  It  can- 
not be  a  little  less  or  a  little  more.  Thus  a  more  perfect 
justification  can  be  obtained  than  would  be  likely  to  be 
attained  in  any  other  way.  Spacing  out  or  taking  in 
can  be  accomplished  by  changing  a  tiorce-unit  space  for 
a  four-unit  space,  or  a  two  for  a  four,  or  vice  versa. 
There  are  therefore  no  en  quadrats,  three-em  spaces, 
four-em  spaces  or  five-em  spaces,  except  as  they  happen 
accidentally  to  agree  with  the  body.  The  quadrats  also 
are  multiples  of  the  unit,  and  differ  (except  accidentally) 
from  other  quadrats.  Under  Mr.  Benton's  system  he 
has  an  agate  of  which  the  letters,  figures,  points,  spaces 
and  quadrats  are  just  the  same  as  in  one  of  his  non- 
pareils. In  these  there  are  twelve  units  to  pica.  On 
one-sixth  of  this  there  are  i,  1  and  several  other  letters ; 
on  three  units  c,  e,  r,  s  and  many  other  characters,  and 
on  four  units  many  letters.  He  also  has  an  eleven-unit 
nonpareil,  an  eleven  and  a  ten  unit  minion ;  an  eleven, 
ten  and  nine  unit  brevier ;  a  ten  and  nine  unit  bourgeois, 
a  nine  and  eight  unit  long  primer,  an  eight  and  seven  unit 
small  pica  and  a  seven-unit  pica.  These  varying  sizes 
arc  so  that  there  shall  be  a  choice  between  thick  and 
thin  fonts.  The  agate  is  16^  ems  wide  to  the  alphabet. 
This  is  the  widest,  the  thinnest  face  being  the  eight-unit 
or  small  pica,  which  gives  a  width  of  i2%  ems.  It  is 
doubted  by  many  printers  whether  the  loss  by  abrasion 
and  the  augmentation  by  dirt  will  not  soon  change  the 
sizes  of  the  characters,  so  that  the  line  of  a^te  which 
originally  contained  860  units  will  receive  only  859^^  or 
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8593^,  or  become  bo  much  thinner  as  to  take  360J^  or 
3601^,  in  which  case  the  entire  value  of  the  theory  is 
lost.  The  greatest  objection,  however,  as  stated  in  a 
previous  article,  is  that  some  types  will  be  cramped  to 
enter  the  space  required,  while  others  must  be  widened, 
thus  deforming  them  and  injuring  their  beauty.  Tak- 
ing the  measurements  previously  given  of  three  faces, 
one  each  from  Bruce's,  MacKellar's  and  Farmer's  foun- 
dry, it  will  be  seen  how  much  they  must  be  widened  or 
lessened  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  frequently  to 
their  detriment.  The  width  of  the  alphabetic  characters 
in  nonpareil  is  one-sixth,  one-fourth,  one-third,  five- 
twelfths,  one-half  and  seven-twelfths  of  pica.  When 
thev  are  changed,  as  in  one  of  the  bourgeoises,  to  one- 
fifth,  three-tenths,  four-tenths,  five-tenths,  six -tenths  and 
seven-tenths,  the  proportions  of  the  letters  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  the  smaller  size.  If  the  former  were  well 
cut,  the  latter  are  not ;  but,  taking  small  pica  with  one- 
seventh,  two-sevenths,  three-sevenths,  four-sevenths  and 
five-sevenths,  an  entirely  new  set  of  proportions  must 
be  adopted.  The  nice  gradations  cannot  be  preserved. 
In  the  nonpareil  the  1  bears  proportion  to  e,  n  and  w 
respectivelv  as  2,  8,  4  and  5 ;  in  the  small  pica  it  is  in 
the  ratio  of  2,  3,  3  and  4. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  induced  others  to 
propose  a  modification  of  the  system,  by  which  more 
sizes  are  given  :  Taking  the  thinnest  letter,  as  an  1,  at  a 
four-em  space ;  the  t  at  a  thick  space  ;  two  other  sizes 
between  this  and  an  en  quadrat ;  an  a  as  an  en  quadrat ; 
two  sizes  a  little  below  and  a  little  above  a  three-em 
space  and  a  five-em  space  for  such  letters  as  b,  p,  u  and 
k ;  then  something  larger  for  a  w,  and  something  larger 
yet  for  an  m.  Thus  there  would  be  nine  sizes,  besides 
a  still  larger  one  for  M.  The  sizes  named  would  thus 
compare  with  those  in  the  Benton  plan,  his  nonpareil 
being  taken  as  his  standard  :  1, 10, 10, 11, 11 ;  t,  15, 123^, 
12, 13 ;  r,  15,  14, 15, 15  ;  c,  15, 16, 16, 16  ;  a,  20,  17, 17i|, 
17 ;  d.  20,  19,  20,  20 ;  k,  20,  20,  22,  20}^ ;  w,  25,  27, 
28^^,  27J^  ;  m,  30,  29}^,  29,  29.  The  first  figure  in  each 
subdivision  is  Benton's,  the  second  Farmer's,  the  third 
Bruce's  and  the  fourth  MacKellar's.  James  E.  Munson 
of  New  York  city,  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, suggests  that  there  shall  be  eight  sizes  of  alphabetic 
letters :  the  unit  is  to  be  one-eighth  of  an  em ;  the  letter 
t  is  to  be  cast  on  a  three-unit  body,  and  the  other  letters 
on  larger  sizes,  m  being  on  an  eight-unit  and  W  and  (E 
on  a  ten-unit  body. 

Unit  Lines. — Ruled  lines  in  blank-books  intended 
to  form  a  division  between  figures  representing  different 
commercial  values. 

United  States.— Printing  in  the  United  Stjites  be- 

gan  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  workman  being  Stephen 
►aye,  and  the  principal  promoter  being  the  Rev.  Joss 
Glover,  who  set  sail  with  Daye  and  the  printing  material 
from  England  in  1638,  but  unfortunately  did  not  live 
until  tlie  voyage  was  completed.  Glover's  wife  after- 
wards married  Henry  Dunster,  the  President  of  Harvard 
College,  and  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  press, 
as  it  was  attached  to  that  seat  of  learning.  Tlie  first 
thing  printed  by  him  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  in  1639, 
and  the  first  book  was  the  Psalms  in  Metre,  in  1640. 
Matthew  Daye  printed  a  book  in  1647.  Samuel  Green 
succeeded  Stephen  Daye,  whose  last  known  imprint  was 
in  1649,  although  he  lived  for  many  years  after.  Green 
continued  in  printing  imtil  his  death  in  1702,  his  chief 
work  having  been  the  Indian  Bible.  No  printing  was 
done  in  Cambridge  for  many  years  after  his  death,  as 
Boston  was  a  much  more  convenient  place.  John  Fos- 
ter wiis  the  first  Boston  printer,  beginning  work  there  in 
1676.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  and 
James  Glen.  Samuel  and  Bartholomew  Green  were  soon 
after  employed  there,  the  latter  continuing  until  1732. 
Philadelphia  had  the  first  printing  office  south  of  Boston, 
William  Bradford  beginning  there  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Friends  in  1685.    Becoming  involved  in  a  religious 
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quarrel  in  that  city,  and  finding  residence  there  no  longer 
pleasant,  Bradford  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  set 
up  business  in  1693.    The  press  in  Philadelphia  was  sus- 
pended for  several  years,  until  it  was  agam  begun  by 
Reynier  Jansen  in  1699.    The  most  not^  name  in  the 
early  history  of  printing  in  New  York,  next  to  Bradford's, 
is  that  of  Zcnger,  who  was  arrested  for  libeling  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  after  many  months  of  imprisonment  was 
released,  the  iunr  claiming  the  right  to  interpret  both 
the  law  and  tue  facts.    The  list  of  towns  which  had  be- 
gun printing  before  Uie  Revolution  is  as  follows :  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.,  1639 ;  Boston,  Mass.,  1676 ;  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  1685 ;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1693 ;  New  London,  Conn. 
1709;  Annapolis,  Md.,  1726 ;  Woodbridge,  N.  J..  1727 
Charieston,  8.  C,  1731 ;   Newport,  R.  I.,  1732;  Will 
iamsburg,  Va.,  1729;  Germantown,  Pa.,  1736  or  1737 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  1746 ;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1751 ;  New  Haven 
Conn.,  1754;  New-Berne,  N.  C,  1754;  Baltimore,  Md. 
1755  ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1756 ;  Wilmington,  Del.,  1762 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1762 ;  Savannah,  Ga.,  1762 ;  Wilming 
ton,  N.  C,  1764;  Hartford,  Conn.,  1764;  Salem,  Mass. 
1768;    Burlington,  N.  J.,  1770;   Albany,  N.  Y. ,  1771 . 
Norwich,  Conn.,  1773 ;  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1773 ;  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.,  1774 ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  1775. 

An  extract  from  some  Virginia  documents  would  show 
that  some  one  was  carrying  on  printing  there  in  1682, 
and  an  imprint  has  been  discovered  dated  St.  Mary's, 
Md.,  in  1689.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that 
printing  was  carried  on,  or  had  been  carried  on,  in  twen- 
ty-six towns  of  the  colonies  before  1776,  these  towns 
being  distant  from  each  other  an  average  of  sixty  miles. 
The  press  farthest  inland  was  that  at  Albany,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  New  York. 

When  the  Revolutionary  struggle  ended  and  settle- 
ments began  West  of  the  Alleghanies  it  was  not  long 
before  Pittsburgh,  Lexington  and  Cincinnati  became 
familiar  with  the  printing  art.  The  annexation  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  was  not  inunediately  attended  by  any 
change,  for  the  population  was  very  sparse,  and  the 
growth  of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  did  not 
really  begin  until  ten  years  after  Jefferson's  death.  The 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  mines  in  California  drew  attention  to  that 
rich  region,  and  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
bill  threw  open  a  vast  territory  to  the  settler.  In  each 
the  plow  has  been  preceded  or  attended  by  the  press 
and  the  stick.  Much  of  the  best  printing  in  the  Union 
is  done  in  towns  which  within  the  memory  of  middle- 
aged  men  had  no  white  men  within  hundreds  of  miles 
of  them.  The  printers  of  the  Union,  who  numbered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  not  over  fifteen  hundred, 
have  now  been  multiplied  until  they  reach  one  hundred 
thousand,  while  the  work  turned  out  by  them  would 
have  required  by  the  old  system  from  two  to  three  times 
as  many  men  as  now  labor  at  the  art.  They  have  doubled 
every  fifteen  years,  while  the  population  of  the  Union 
does  not  quite  double  in  twenty-nve.  With  printing  a 
multitude  of  subsidiary  trades  have  come  up. 

We  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  growth  of  the  art  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  owing  to  the  pious  care  of  Thomas : 
but  there  has  been  no  subsequent  historian.  Whatever 
is  known  must  be  picked  up  from  thousands  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  fugitive  publications.  At  the  beginning 
of  printing  here  there  had  been  no  advance  in  the  art 
for  over  a  century,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
press  of  Blaew  embraced  some  features  which  had  not 
previously  been  known.  The  colonial  printer  labored 
under  peculiar  difficulties.  He  had  no  type-founder  near 
by;  paper  mills  were  few  and  far  between  ;  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  send  the  productions  of  his  press  to  any  distance 
from  home,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  aone  at  all,  could  be 
effected  only  by  post-riders  or  by  the  masters  of  saiUng 
vessels ;  money  was  scarce  and  hard  to  send ;  and  that 
which  renders  the  press  of  to-day  so  powerful,  the  col- 
lection of  news,  was  unknown.  When  the  journals  of 
that  day  could  find  nothing  in  the  London  newspapers 
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with  which  to  fill  their  columns  they  took  extracts  from 
any  book  of  polite  literature,  or  even  inserted  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible  itself.  Boston  did  the  most  work.  It  had 
more  printers  and  booksellers  for  many  years  than  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  together,  the  fecundity  of  its 
presses  being  remarkable.  **  After  1760/'  Thomas  re- 
marks, *'  the  quantum  of  printing  done  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  was  nearly  equal."  The  first  paper  mill 
was  near  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt to  cast  type.  Both  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
were  delayed  in  this  respect  in  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
each  town,  or  living  close  by,  did  not  understand  Eng- 
lish. New  York  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch,  that 
lajiguage  continuing  equal  in  importance  to  English  un- 
til 1750,  and  there  was  a  very  heavy  Grerman  immigration 
into  Pennsylvania  in  1710  and  subsequent  years.  The 
Dutch  language  was  printed  in  the  State  of  New  York 
as  late  as  1823,  and  German  is  still  the  native  tongue  of 
many  Americans  in  Pennsylvania.  The  work  done  in 
the  iast  century  was  the  same  kind  of  work  which  was 
executed  in  the  provincial  offices  of  England  at  the  same 
time,  neither  better  nor  worse.  It  did  not  compare,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  with  the  best  work  of  London. 
The  paper  was  rough  and  uneven ;  it  was  rarely  really 
white ;  the  ink — nmde  by  the  printers  themselves — was 
poor ;  and  the  type  was  well  worn  before  it  was  thrown 
awav.  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the 
work  done  for  Rivington,  Gaiue  and  Hall  just  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  that  executed  in  1730  or  1720. 
Franklin's  work  is  usually  considered  the  best,  and  his 
Cato  Major  his  finest  proauction.  Improvements  in  the 
art  did  not  begin  immediately  after  the  war ;  the  people 
were  too  poor ;  but  with  the  advent  of  Mathew  Carey, 
a  more  adventurous  bookseller  than  had  before  been 
known,  and  the  setting  up  in  business  of  William  Fry, 
affairs  began  to  change.  The  latter  did  the  great  epic  of 
America,  Barlow's  Columbiad,  in  large  type  and  with  all 
of  the  luxury  possible.  The  euCTaving  of  steel  plates  for 
illustration  became  common ;  Anderson  learned  how  to 
cut  on  wood ;  and  American  type  was  cast.  The  first 
permanent  foundry  was  that  of  Binny  &  Ronaldson,  in 
Philadelphia.  Pnnters  could  buy  new  type  whenever 
they  wanted  it  after  1796.  Sower,  m  Baltimore,  supplied 
his  region,  while  Elihu  White  afforded  facilities  to  the 
citizens  of  New  York  after  1810.  Stereotyping,  brought 
hither  in  1813,  increased  rapidly.  Ten  years  after  more 
was  done  in  this  line  in  Amerioi  than  in  England.  Iron 
presses,  invented  by  Lord  Sttmhope  about  1800,  but  al- 
tered to  suit  American  requirements,  came  into  use  about 
1817,  and  in  twenty  years  had  driven  the  wooden  presses 
completely  out.  This  was  a  great  step  forward,  and  the 
introduction  of  composition  rollers  in  1826  and  1827,  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  iron  presses,  perfected  this 
improvement.  Paper  was  made  by  the  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chine about  this  time,  being  both  larger  and  more  even 
than  before,  and  muslin  binding  was  introduced  in  1830. 
Ink  was  regularly  manufactured  both  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  after  1805,  and  in  New  York  there  were 
two  ink-makers  a  dozen  years  later.  Incessant  activity 
then  characterized  the  American  press  and  publishers, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  art  did  not  then 
appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it.  Internal  communica- 
tion and  the  relation  of  dealers  in  one  town  to  those  in 
another  greatly  improved.  Highways  had  been  laid  out; 
steiimboats  plied  the  waters;  and  another  great  force 
was  exert«i  to  spread  intelligence.  The  railroad  came 
into  use,  and  then  letters,  packages  and  messengers  could 
be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  day.  In  1800  a  journey 
to  Cincinnati  and  back  took  seven  weeks ;  in  1850  it  took 
three  days.  The  post-office  laws  were  amended,  so  that 
greater  freedom  was  allowed  to  the  mails  ;  but  the  crown- 
ing help  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  wiis  the  invention 
in  1844  of  the  electric  telegraph,  by  which  distance  was 
annihilated.  There  was,  too,  during  the  sixty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  Declaration  of  Indepeuaence 


and  the  arrival  of  the  first  cheap  newspaper  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Common  schools 
had  been  founded,  colleges  were  instituted  and  special 
legal,  divinity  and  medical  schools  were  inaugurated. 

The  newspaper  press  had  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  mechanical  arts  which  entered  into  its  man- 
ufacture. Whoever  looked  at  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
the  Globe,  the  Albany  Argus  or  the  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot found  much  argument,  some  wit  and  a  good  deal 
of  abuse ;  he  foimd  very  little  news.  This  was  to  be  al- 
tered. The  penny  newspapers,  which  sold  in  the  streets 
or  wherever  the  vendor  might  be,  were  begun  in  1832. 
Their  success  was  prodigious.  The  great  editions  re- 
(juired  faster  presses  and  more  oi  them,  and  their  pub- 
lishers, first  of  all  printers,  became  rich  and  had  money 
to  spare  for  experiments.  Presses  far  swifter  than  a 
hana-press  had  been  put  up  in  the  United  States  in  1823 
and  1824,  but  it  was  not  until  one  was  imported  from 
Great  Britain  two  years  later  that  an  approximation  to 
a  thousand  an  hour  was  attained.  American  mechanics 
set  at  work  to  reproduce  such  machines,  with  those  mod- 
ifications which  experience  showed  to  be  desirable,  and 
it  was  fortimate  that  the  chief  firm  which  then  entered 
upon  this  work  was  so  highly  gifted  with  qualities  which 
command  success.  From  the  time  that  the  first  half- 
dozen  power-presses  were  made  this  country  has  never 
been  inferior  to  any  other  in  the  quality  or  performance 
of  its  printing  machinery.  About  this  time,  too,  was 
discovered  the  power  platen- press.  Since  1830  there  has 
been  little  which  is  startling  to  record.  Towns  have 
been  founded  in  the  wilderness  and  have  become  great 
centres,  and  newspapers  which  spend  more  money  yearly 
than  all  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  together  aid  half  a  century  ago  are  pub- 
lished in  them ;  improved  machinery  has  oeen  demanded 
and  obtained.  In  book  offices  all  kinds  of  improved  ap- 
pliances have  been  put  in,  such  as  metal  furniture,  iron 
imposing-beds  and  presses  which  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  the  most  exact  work.  In  job  offices,  which  were 
almost  unknown  during  Madison's  administration,  can 
be  found  every  labor-saving  device  known  to  man.  The 
compositor  has  his  choice  of  eight  thousand  kinds  of 
type.  The  enumeration  of  late  improvements  embraces 
web  presses,  following  type-revolving  presses ;  electro- 
typing,  especially  adapted  to  cut  work ;  papier  mache 
stereotyping ;  the  application  of  photography  to  make 
illustrations ;  dry  pnnting ;  the  extensive  use  of  colors ; 
and  the  printing  of  illustrations.  Many  of  these  proc- 
esses were  invented  here ;  none  have  failed  to  receive 
improvement. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  United  States  had 
twenty -seven  cities  possessing  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more.  Printing  was  introduced  into 
each  of  these  as  follows  : 

New  York.  1693;  Chicago,  1833;  Philadelphia,  1685; 
Brooklyn,  17»9 ;  St.  Louis,  1808 ;  Boston,  1676 ;  Balti- 
more,  1773 ;  San  Francisco,  1847 ;  Cleveland,  1819 ;  Cin- 
cinnati, 1793;  Buffalo,  1811 ;  New  Orleans,  1804;  Pitts- 
burgh, 1786 ;  Washington,  1796  ;  Detroit,  1809;  Milwau- 
kee, 1836 ;  Newark,  1791 ;  Minneapolis,  1849 ;  Jersey 
City,  1848 ;  Louisville,  1807 ;  Omaha,  1855 ;  Rochester, 
1816;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1849;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1854; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1762;  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  1830; 
Denver,  Col.,  1859. 

In  the  volume  of  the  printing  business  the  order  of  the 
larger  cities  would  be  New  York ,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  the  last 
doing  chiefly  Government  work.  Very  little  is  done  in 
Jersey  City,  New^ark,  Baltimore  or  Allegheny  City  in  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitudes.  Among  the  small  cities 
especially  distinguished  for  the  quantity  of  work  turned 
out  may  be  mentioned  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Augusta,  Me. : 
Springfield,  Mass. ,  and  Hartford,  Conn.  Type-foundries 
are  to  be  found  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Clevelana  and 
Buffalo.    Those  in  other  cities  are  really  agencies.    Plate 
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K'ntlnR  Id  carHed  on  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York, 
lladelphU,  Washington,  Chicaro,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louia 
and  San  Franciaco.  Books  are  chiefl;  pubUghed  and  sold 
fn  New  Yoit,  Cbicaro,  Boston,  Pbiladelphia,  CiDcinnati 
and  San  Francisco.  LiChography  is  practiced  in  all  large 
towns,  and  ao  la  electrotj'ping.  If  the  place  has  lees 
than  flftT  thousand  population  tt  is,  however,  genenllv 
too  small  to  sustain  an  establishment  devoted  to  this  art, 
PriDting-preaees  are  made  wherever  convenient,  but 
aearif  all  monufHCtuiierB  have  agencies  or  their  princi- 
pal bouse  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  Stationerr  goods 
are  made  and  sold  everrwhere.  Paper  is  nude  more  or 
lees  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  latest  statlatica,  as 
^thered  by  Howatd  Lockwood  &  Co.  in  July,  1998, 
showed  that  the  tot^  dally  capacity  for  production  of 

Saper  In  pounds  was  19.95S,T10.  Boo]t  and  news  took 
J  per  cent.,  chemical  fibre  11  per  cent.,  manllia  10  per 
cent.,  straw-board  8  per  cent.,  and  wood-pulp  22  per 
cent.    The  total  capadty  for  production  waa  aa  follows : 


PBODUCTION   OF   PAPER. 

BTiTM. 

to°&. 

BriTM. 

^£t 

SX :  :  : 

W[ : ; ; 

IS''  ■  ■ 

Sra  :  :  : 

1M.000 

lar'.eao 
^jm 

I.IET.OOO 

l3^aoa 
wlooo 
es.soo 

88.009 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Caroilnk  '. 

Sontli  Carolina  . 
Tenneueo  .    ,    . 
Teiaa     .... 
Vermont     .    .    . 

Total  .... 

urn 

16.000 

Mo.roo 

l.TOllsOO 

1B.B58,710 

duc«  only  very  small  quantities,  and  that  73  per  cent,  of 
the  supply  comes  from  the  States  of  Indiana,  Maine, 
Hasaachuaetts,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin. Of  this  New  York  fumlBbes  34  per  cent.,  white 
the  other  States  mentioned  supply  48  per  cent.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  writing-paper  ia  from  Masaacbusetls. 
The  percentage  of  increase  since  1881  has  been  275^  per 
cent.,  the  whole  capacity  then  being  S,S10,400  pmmda 
daily.  Eight  times  as  much  wood-pulp  is  now  mode  as 
then,  eight  and  a  half  times  as  much  wood-pulp  board, 
seven  and  a  half  timi-s  as  much  chemical  fibre,  and  four 
and  a  half  times  as  mucli  blotting.  Newspapers  and 
books  require  twice  nnd  a  half  as  much,  and  nearly  twice 
as  much  writing  is  done  now  as  then.  The  population 
has  probably  not  Increased  more  than  a  quarter. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  has  been 
remarkable.  Almost  every  village  of  a  thousand  Inhab- 
itants has  one  newspaper,  those  of  three  thousand  two 
Journals,  and  of  five  thousand  three  joumals.  They  also 
cover  a  great  variety  of  special  fields.  As  given  in  the 
last  liat  newspapers  are  printed  relating,  among  others, 
to  advertising,  colored  people,  selling-agents,  agricult- 
ure, the  order  of  American  Mechanics,  Anarchy,  the 
order  of  Foresters,  the  order  of  United  Workmen,  archi- 
tecture, the  army  and  nav^,  art,  hair-dressing,  bee  cult- 
ure, the  blind,  book-keepuig,  book-selling,  boots  and 
shoes,  bottlmg,  brewing,  ouilding,  building  loan  associ- 
ations, butchering,  cabinet-making,  caps,  carriages,  car- 
Kts,  catering,  chemicals,  children,  clothing,  coal,  college 
Ltcruities,  order  of  Chosen  Frieods,  commerce,  confec- 
tionery, crockery,  cooking,  cycling,  dairying,  dancing, 
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drugs,  dry  goods,  education,  electricity,  electrotyping, 
engteering,  entomology,  the  Epworti  League,  export- 
ing, exprae  buainess  and  fancy  goods.  The  number  of 
Bufadivisiotis  ia  over  two  hundred. 


CaUfornia    , 

Colonulo  .    . 

lectkmt 


DIatrlut  of  Culoinbla 


Gboi^ 

[Ulnols'    .    .    . 
Indian  Territory 


HlMlnlDpl   . 

Nebraaka 

New  Uainpahlre 
New  Jenty  . 
New  Hexloo 


eonlh  Carolina 


Dallr.      Weekly.   HonlUir. 


The  number  of  tri-weeklles  was  81 ;  semi-weeklies, 
S37 ;  bl-weeklles.  85  ;  semi  montMiea,  849 ;  bi-monthlies. 
T8 ;  and  quarterlies,  230.  The  percentage  of  each  of 
these  classes  is  as  follows:  Dailies,  9.6;  tri-weeklles, 
.016;  semi-weeklies,  1.04;  weeklies,  70;  bi-weeklies. 
.04;  Bcml-monthlies,  1.75;  monthlies,  16.7;  bl-monCb- 
^es,  .01 ;  and  quarterlies,  1.01. 

TTniTBTsal  Fresa- — A  well-known  job  press,  mana- 
factured  by  Merritt  Qally. 

irnlead. — To  take  out  the  leads  from  leaded  matter. 

Unlock.— To  unfikst«n  a  form  with  mallet  and  shoot- 
ing-stick, or  in  any  other  way. 

Unopened  XUgea.— Applied  to  books  the  edges  of 
which  have  not  been  opened. 

Unahoet.— To  withdraw  the  interleaving  sheets  be- 
tween printed  work  which  have  been  placed  there  t« 
prevent  set-oS. 
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TTnslBed  Paper. — Paper  made  entirely  without  size, 
and  consequently  very  absorbent  and  adapted  for  plate- 
printing. 

Upper  Case.— The  upper  of  the  two  tra^s  in  which 
the  type  is  contained  with  which  the  compositor  works. 
It  contains  the  small  capitals,  the  capitals  and  the  refer- 
ence-marks. 

Upper-Case  Sorts.— Those  letters  which  are  con- 
tain^ in  the  upper  one  of  the  pair  of  cases. 

Upper  Hand. — When  the  spindle  goes  soft  and  easy 
the  pressmen  say  it  goes  well  upper  hand  or  above  hana ; 
but  the  contrary  if  it  goes  hard  and  heavy. 

Upright. — A  page  or  job  set  or  cut  to  an  upright 
size — the  reverse  of  oblong. 

Utah.— A  Territory  of  the  United  States  which  has 
long  been  settled.   Pnnting  began  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 


1850.  It  is  now  carried  on  in  twenty-six  towns,  and  the 
number  of  newspapers  is  71, 9  being  daily  and  85  weekly. 
In  1860  there  were  2  newspapers,  in  1870  10,  and  in  1880 
22.  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  principal  town  and  Ogden  the 
next  largest. 

Utioa.— This  city,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
practiced  printing  since  1798,  when  a  newspaper,  pre- 
viously published  in  Whitestown,  was  removed  there  and 
became  the  Whitestown  (Gazette  and  Cato's  Patrol.  The 
continuation  of  it  is  still  published  as  the  Utica  Herald. 
Among  the  noted  printers  who  have  carried  on  business 
in  Utica  have  been  William  Williams,  De  Witt  C.  Orove 
and  Robert  Roberts.  Much  Welsh  printing  is  executed 
there,  many  Welshmen  settling  in  that  neighborhood  at 
an  early  date,  and  it  has  also  l^en  a  considerable  music- 
printing  centre.  Tliere  are  now  issued  there  three  dally 
and  seventeen  other  periodicals. 
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THE  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
It  is  about  the  thickness  of  an  en  quad- 
rat in  the  larger  sizes  of  type,  but  in  the 
smaller  sizes  It  is  thicker.  The  capital  Y 
has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  lower-case  v. 
The  Romans  had  two  different  characters  for  the  small 
letters  u  and  v,  but  the  capital  Y  was  conmion  to  both. 
When  printinc;  was  introduced  these  distinctions,  which 
had  not  been  closely  observed  by  the  scribes  and  cop  vists 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  confounded,  and  capital  U's 
and  capital  Y's,  with  their  respective  small  letters,  were 
interchangeable.  Y,  as  a  numeral,  signifies  five ;  with 
a  dash  over  it,  5,000.  Y.  R.  with  the  Romans  stood  for 
uti  rogas;  Y.  I).  D.  for  voto  dedicatur;  Y.  G.,  verbi 
gratia ;  Y.  L.,  videlicet.  In  modem  law  Latin  v.  or  vs. 
stands  for  versus,  against ;  and  in  references  v.  stands 
for  vide,  see.  In  music  Y  is  used  for  the  abbreviation 
of  the  word  violin,  and  when  written  double  implies 
both  first  and  second  violins.  Y.  S.  are  the  initials  for 
the  Latin  verte  subito,  or,  the  Italian  volti  subito  (turn 
over  quickly). 

Vaoat  (Ger.). — ^The  page  of  a  book  on  which  there  is 
no  printing. 

Valentine. — A  poetical  or  prose  effusion  sent  on 
February  14,  or  St,  Valentine's  Day,  by  one  lover  to  an- 
other. This  was  the  original  idea ;  but  for  very  many 
years  valentines  have  been  sent  by  either  sex  to  any  per- 
son whatever.  They  are  nearly  always  illustrated,  the 
cheapest  having  the  poorest  engravings  now  known,  but 
many  of  them  bein^  works  of  art.  The  custom  of  send- 
ing these  missives  is  dying  out  in  the  United  States. 

Vallee's  Blastic  Roller  Qom.— A  composition 
much  used  twenty-five  years  ago  for  making  rollers.  It 
could  be  employed  sooner  than  glue  and  molasses,  and 
it  had  such  tenacity  it  was  impossible  to  tear  it. 

Vallette,  Bagene,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  1864,  and  a  man  of  very  hiffh 
cluuiu!ter,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  employed  in  Pagan's  establishment  as  proof- 
reader, and  filled  many  other  stations  of  responsibility. 
He  prepared  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Philadelphia 
Typographical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  president, 
which  was  published  in  the  Printers'  Circular  in  1867  and 
1868.  He  represented  Typographical  Union  No.  2  twice 
in  the  National  Union,  and  as  president  of  the  Interna- 


tional Union  succeeded  John  M.  Farquhar  and  preceded 
Addis  M.  Carver.  Mr.  Yallette  died  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  26, 1887. 

Vantage. — ^When  a  white  page  or  more  happens  in 
a  sheet  the  compositor  calls  that  vantage ;  so  does  the 
pressman  when  a  form  of  one  pull  comes  to  the  press. — 
atower.    Obsolete. 

Vantagglo  (Ital.).— A  galley. 

Varnish. — A  resinous  liquid  employed  very  largely 
in  making  printing-inks.  For  the  better  qualities  liuMed- 
oil  is  usea,  and  for  the  cheaper  rosin-oils.  The  coloring 
matter  which  shows  in  printing-inks  is  a  solid  which  has 
been  reduced  byjmnding  to  the  finest  and  most  impalpa- 
ble particles.  When  this  comminution  is  completed  the 
pigment  is  mixed  with  varnish  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tions. This  holds  it,  enables  it  to  be  still  more  finely 
divided,  secures  its  retention  upon  the  rollers  and  the 
type,  and  causes  its  adhesion  to  paper.  After  thus  be- 
ing applied  the  varnish  oxidizes  and  dries,  leaving  the 
pigment  and  whatever  color  comes  from  the  oxidization 
of  the  fiuid  firmly  affixed  to  the  page.  In  its  liquid  state 
varnish  penetrates  more  or  less  into  the  paper  and  holds 
by  its  fibres,  the  tenacity  continuing  after  being  dried. 
Varnish  is  also  used  separately  in  printing-offices  as  a 
medium  for  diluting  ink.  If  a  certain  ink  is  mixed  with 
six  or  eight  times  as  much  varnish  it  will  print  as  weU 
as  before,  but  shows  very  littie  color  in  the  impression. 
It  forms  what  is  known  as  a  tint.  Against  and  upon 
this  the  full  color  may  also  be  printed,  thus  giving  the 
agreeable  contrast  of  two  shades. 

Vaseline. — ^This  material,  derived  from  petroleum, 
has  been  successfully  used  in  bindings  to  increase  their 
suppleness.    The  leather  seems  to  absorb  it. 

Veau  (Ft.). — Calf ;  veau  racine  aux  ncrfs,  tree-mar- 
bled calf,  with  bands. 

Vegetable  Parchment. — ^Paper  chemically  pre- 
pared to  imitate  parchment.  It  is  formed  bv  immernng 
ordinarv  unsizeci  paper  for  a  few  seconds  in  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  one-half  to  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of 
water,  the  solution  being  allowed  to  cool  until  it  is  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  tnen  washing  it  in  cold  water  and 
removing  any  remaining  traces  of  the  acid  by  dipping  it 
in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  It  resembles  parcnment 
in  appearance,  and  is  tough,  translucent  and  almost  im- 
permeable to  water. 
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Vellum. — A  very  smooth  and  delicate  parchment, 
made  from  the  skin  of  young  animals.  See  for  details 
under  head  of  Pabchment. 

Vellmn  Iiaid-Paper. — ^A  laid  writing-paper  with 
a  vellum  surface. 

Vellmn  WoTe-Paper. — A  name  for  wove  writing- 
paper  with  a  vellum  suAace. 

Venice. — A  city  of  Italv,  the  first  in  which  great 
progress  in  printing  took  place.  John  de  Spira  l^gan 
there  in  1469.  He  died  in  1470,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Vindelin.  Nicholas  Jenson,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  early  printers,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  at  Mentz,  and  had  perfected  himself  at  Wei- 
denbach,  went  to  Venice  and  in  1471  published  the  De^^or 
Puellarum  in  Roman  characters,  followed  by  many  other 
books.  His  reputation  was  very  high.  After  his  death, 
in  1482,  his  office  passed  into  the  possession  of  Torresani, 
and  finally  into  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  under  whom  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  previous  reputation  was  not 
lost,  but  enhanced.  Here  Italic  was  first  introduced,  and 
here  Greek  printing  first  became  common.  It  is  said  that 
by  1500  there  had  been  two  hundred  and  one  master 
printers  in  Venice,  and  there  had  been  two  million  of 
volumes  printed.  The  citv  no  longer  maintains  a  com- 
manding position  in  regara  to  printing,  but  much  work 
is  still  done  there. 

Ventana  (Sp.). — Hole  in  a  page  or  handful  of  letters, 
caused  by  the  type  falling  out  from  careless  handling. 

Verg6  (Fr.). — Ribbed  paper ;  papier  verg6  de  Hol- 
lande,  Dutch  hand-made  paper. 

Verleger  (Qer.).— The  publisher. 

Verlegerrereine  (Ger.). — Publishers*  associations 
existing  in  many  cities,  as,  for  instance,  those  at  Leipsic, 
Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  formed  to  fix  prices,  regulate  trade 
and  determine  on  extending  credit,  <&c. 

Vermilion. — A  deep  red  pigment  used  in  printing, 
and  the  strongest  known  in  the  early  a^es.  It  is  a  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  easily  decomposed  if  brought  into 
prolonged  contact  with  certain  metals.  When  liberated 
the  mercury  combines  with  the  metal,  that  most  easily 
attacked  by  vermilion  being  copper  and  the  resulting 
sulphuret  being  black.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  used 
with  electrotypes,  unless  thejr  have  first  been  covered 
with  steel  or  nickel,  upon  which  mercury  has  no  effect. 
Vermilion  is  often  adulterated  with  minium,  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  ochres,  but  the  adulteration  can  be  easily  de- 
tected, as  pure  sulphuret  of  mercury  sublimates  without 
leaving  a  deposit. 

Vermont. — P*rinting  was  introduced  in  Vermont,  at 
Westminster,  in  1780.  The  next  year  a  newspaper  was 
begun  there,  called  the  Vermont  Gazette,  by  Spooner  & 
Green.  In  1785  another  started  at  Bennington,  and  the 
same  year  one  at  Windsor.  Other  early  printing  towns 
were  Rutland,  1792;  Fair  Haven,  1795;  Brattleboro, 
1797;  Putney,  1797;  Peacham,  1798;  Vergennes,  1798; 
and  Randolph,  1800.  The  tottil  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  1810  was  14 ;  in  1840,  30 ; 
1850,  35 ;  1860,  31 ;  1870,  47 ;  1880,  82 ;  and  1893,  86. 
In  1880  there  were  5  daily  and  77  other  periodicals,  and 
in  1893  4  daily  and  82  other  periodicals.  Burlington 
and  Montpelier  are  the  chief  pnnting  towns. 

Vemis  (Fr.).— Varnish. 

Versales  (Sp.). — Capital  letters. 

Versalien  (Ger.).— Capitals 

Versalitas  (Sp.).— Small  capitals. 

Versicle. — A  sign  thus :  Y ;  used  in  prayer-books 
and  other  religious  works. 

Versiculo  (Sp.). — The  sign  t,  or  versicle,  used  in 
breviaries,  &c. 

Verso. — The  versos  are  odd  pages  of  a  book  ;  those 
which  back  upon  the  even  page. 
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Vespasian  of  Florence  (Vespasiano  di  Bisticchi). 
the  last  publisher  of  manuscript  books,  was  bom  in 
1421.  He  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business,  and  was 
very  solicitous  that  everything  he  sold  should  be  com- 
plete and  accurate.  He  assist^  in  forming  the  Lauren- 
tian  and  the  Vatican  libraries.  He  was  also  an  author, 
havingwritten  a  book  upon  Illustrious  Men  and  another 
upon  Worthy  Women. 

Victory  Machine. — A  newspaper  machine  manu- 
factured in  England  which  prints  from  the  reel  and  has 
cutting  and  foMing  appliances  attached. 

Vienna. — The  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and 
one  of  the  ^reat  cities  of  the  globe,  where  printing  was 
introduced  m  1482.  The  first  Viennese  printer  is  not 
known.  The  present  distinction  of  Vienna  as  a  printing 
centre  is  largely  due  to  Alois  Auer,  formerly  the  direct- 
or of  the  Imperial  Printing-Office.  This  establishment 
began  in  1804  under  Vincenz  Degen.  In  1815  its  owner- 
ship was  transferred  to  the  government.  It  introduced 
a  steam-power  press  in  18&,  but  in  1840,  when  Auer 
became  the  manager,  its  work  was  poorly  executed,  and 
its  material,  although  considerable,  was  badly  chosen 
and  kept.  Auer  had  been  bred  as  a  printer,  but  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  was  a  professor  of  the  Italian 
language.  As  soon  as  possible  he  introduced  new  ma- 
chinery and  new  processes,  cast  up  the  old  type,  which 
amounted  to  63,300  pounds,  and  turned  it  into  new  faces, 
with  bodies  regulated  according  to  the  point  system. 
His  punch-cutters  were  employ^  for  years  on  the  prep- 
aration of  new  punches  and  in  making  Oriental  charac- 
ters. Lithography  was  executed  much  better  and  a 
much  greater  variety  of  work  was  performed.  When 
he  began  his  labors  m  this  establishment  the  total  num- 
ber of  hands  was  115.  In  1845  the  workmen  were  260 
in  number,  and  in  1850,  868.  It  has  since  become  much 
larger.  The  quality  of  the  work  also  is  high  and  has 
affected  that  turned  out  elsewhere. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  at  the  beginning  of 
1881,  there  are  in  the  Austrian  capital  220  letter-press, 
125  lithographic  and  20  copperplate  printing-offices ;  26 
type-foundnes,  32  xylo^raphic  establishments,  189  en- 
gravers, 86  dealers  in  pnntmg  machinery  and  other  ma- 
terial, and  676  publishers,  bookbinders,  &c.  The  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  Vienna  is  540.  The  printing 
trade  would  thus  seem  to  have  developed  very  largely 
during  the  past  half  century,  for  in  a  gazetteer  now  be- 
fore us  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  printing-offices 
fifty  years  ago  was  below  twenty-five  ana  that  of  book- 
sellers less  than  thirty. 

Vigesimo-Quarto. — ^The  bibliographical  term  used 
for  24mo. 

Vignette  (Fr.). — A  small  engraving  with  ornament- 
ed borders  ;  so  called  because  originally  applied  to  or- 
namented borders  in  which  vine  leaves  and  tendrils  were 
used ;  a  capital  letter  in  ancient  manuscripts  ornamented 
with  vine  branches  or  tendrils. 

Vifieta  (Sp.). — Combination  border  or  flowers;  a 
small  engraving. 

Vifietero  (Sp.). — Case  for  combination  border. 

Virginia. — Printing  was  introduced  into  this  state 
in  1729  by  William  Parks,  an  Englishman,  who  sot  up 
a  press  at  Williamsburg,  the  first  book  being  a  volume 
of  the  Laws  of  Virginia.  He  received  £200  annually 
from  the  colony  as  public  printer.  In  1786  he  began 
the  Virginia  Gazette,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  journal  in  the  Dominion.  Parks  embarked  for  Eng- 
land in  1750,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  The  paper  sus- 
pended that  year,  but  in  1751  it  began  again  with  the 
same  title.  Other  newspapers  were  begun  in  that  town 
before  the  Revolution,  but  only  one  elsewhere,  that  be- 
ing at  Norfolk  in  1775.  The  Alexandria  Gazette  was 
published  at  Alexandria  in  1800,  and  in  Richmond  in 
1804.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  in  Virginia  in 
1810  was  23 ;   in  1840,  51 ;   1850,  87 ;   1860,  139 ;   1870, 
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114 :  1880,  194  ;  and  1893,  SQ7.  In  1S80  tbere  were  20 
dftily and  174  other  pcriodfcals.  and  In  1898  83  dallTtuid 
369  otbcT  periodiculs.  The  census  of  1860  includes  West 
VirKiola,  which  has  aince  been  divided  from  It.  The 
chief  town  for  printing  is  Richmond,  the  capital ;  Alez- 
Budria,  Petcreburg,  Norfolk,  Danville  and  Ronnoke 
have  each  a  fair  trade. 

Vlrgol*  (Ital.)-— A  comma. 

Vlrgolette  (It»l.).— Quotation  marks. 

Tizqule. — The  French  name  for  the  comma.  The 
poin^vl^guIe  la  the  semicolon. 

Tirgnllllo  (8p.). — Any  mark  placed  over  a  letter  or 
word.    The  apostrophe  is  sometimes  so  culled. 


from  address  cards. 

Tlaorlom. — A  guide  to  hold  copy  ;  also  known  as 
visonun.  ■  In  cither  form  it  is  little  used. 

Tlteln  (Sp.).— Parchment ;  papcl  vllelado,  parch- 
ment paper. 

VokjUe  (Oer.).— Vowels. 

Toledo  (9p.).— Superior  letter  orflgure.  (Alsocalled 
superior.) 

ToladOT  (Sp,). — A  strip  of  card  pasted  to  the  tfm- 


Tolant.— With  prints,  those  sllKhtl]'  pasted  or  hinged 
at  one  edge,  so  that  the  backs  may  be  readily  scrutinlied. 
The  word  is  French  and  signifies  "flying. 

VoUnto  (Sp.).— Ply-wheel. 

Vol&r  an*  Latra  (Sp.). — To  use  a  letter  of  a  smaller 
size  when  those  of  the  font  used  have  run  short. 

Tolta  (Ital.), — The  second  side  ;  the  reiteration. 

Voltare  (Ital.),— To  turn  for  sorts. 

Volt»re  la,  Cute  (Ital,),— To  turn  the  heap  of  wet 
paper  so  that  the  moisture  may  be  more  equally  distrib- 
uted through  the  pile. 

Tolta&r  (Sp,), — To  turn  the  paper,  wbero  both  sides 
are  printed  from  one  form.  Tiiar  i.  la  voltcreta,  to  work 
and  turn. 

Tolum©.— A  sbgle  book.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Idtin  volumen.  rolls  or  scrolls  of  parchment  or  pa- 
pyrus, which  were  connected  by  a  thong  or  cord,  and 
which  were  often  highly  ornamented. 

VolTsr  (Sp.).— To  turn  for  a  letter;  also  to  put  in 
the  wanting  letter  afterwards. 

Toyelle  (Pr.).— Vowel. 

Torreda  (Oer. ).— Preface. 

Tolgftte.— The  colloauial  name  for  the  I^tin  Bible, 


Tolandera  (Sp.).— Slice  of  a  coffln-galley. 
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~  THE  twenty-third  letter  of  the  alphft- 
bet.  It  is  one  of  the  two  thickest  let- 
ters, both  In  the  lower  case  and  the 
capital,  approiimating  to  the  thick- 
ness of  an  em.  In  the  Latin  languages 
it  does  not  occur,  except  in  foreign  names  and  in  a  ftw 
words  borrowed  from  English  and  German.  In  Italian 
it  Is  classed  as  a  double  letter  along  with  te  and  ce,  and 
this  Its  name  indicates  In  English,  In  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  printed  in  1033.  William  is  spelled  VVUl- 
lam,  and  this  doubling  of  the  V  frequently  happened 
for  many  years  after. 

'Wadaey,  Xrerett,  a  printer  and  stationer  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  born  In  Thomasville,  Qa.,  on  March  35, 
1858.  His  father  and  mother  both  died  before  he  was 
four  rears  of  age,  and  Immediately  after  this  he  was  taken 
by  his  relatives  to  Virginia.  lie  began  work  as  a  tele- 
graph messenger  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1864-5  was  a  courier  for  OeDcral  William 
H.  Stevens.  C.  S.  A.,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  fortifica- 
tions around  Richmond.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  he 
attended  a  grammar  school  for  two  sessions,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  entered  the  office  of  Shepperson  &  Graves, 
In  Richmond,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business. 
After  going  through  the  various  departments  lie  worked 
at  the  trade  as  a  journeyman  for  Bcvoral  yeiirs,  but  in 
1876  left  It  to  go  into  the  stationery  business  ns  a  salea- 
man.  In  1878  he  entered  the  employment  of  J.  T.  EUy 
son.  and  traveled  for  that  house  and  its  various  successors 
until  1883,  when  he  purchased  the  Interest  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  concern  of  Yancey,  Waddcy  &  New,  and 
has  since  conducted  it  In  his  own  name.  Its  business 
embraces  printing,  stationery  and  bookbinding.    This 


bnslnett  was  tnc«rponted  In  1890  as  the  Evetett  Wad- 
dey  Company,  stereotyping  being  added  to  the  other 
branches.  He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
iVpi'theta)  since  Its  organization  in  1887,  having  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Richmond  Master 
Printers'  Association 
In  that  year,  which 
subsequently  became 
the  Richmond  Ty- 
potbettE.  At  the 
second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Uni- 
ted Typotbets  of 
America,  held  in 
New  York  hi  1888, 
he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretanr, 
to  whioi  ofHce  he 
was  unanimously  re- 
elected until  the  fifth 
annual  convention, 
held  at  Cinciimati  in 
1891.when  the  offices 
of  recording  secre- 
tary and  correspond- 
ing secretary  were 
consolidated  under 
the  title  of  secretary, 
with  Mr.  Waddey  as  the  Incumbent  He  declined  to  be 
chosen  again  at  tiie  Toronto  convention  m  1893  but  the 
lncumbentresigning,he  was  asked  to  complete  the  term, 
which  he  did.  At  its  expiration  he  was  elected  again, 
and  is  still  filling  the  oBlce. 
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Wade,  Honwe  Dwiobt,  was  bom  at  Cfaester, 
Mass.,  OD  April  3,  1818.     His  habits  aa  a  boy  were  atu- 

dfous.  and  bis  father  intended  to  fit  him  for  a  profes- 
sional career :  but  tlic  sudden  death  of  tbe  latter  inter- 
fered wltb  tbeae  plans,  and  tbe  young  man  entered  tbo 
dry-^oods  business  at  Hartford.  Conn.  Not  liking  his 
position  or  tbe  business,  after  a  few  veais  be  returned 
to  bis  home,  where  be  entered  into  the  study  of  phar- 
"  t  and  chemist.  He  estab- 
Qchestcr,  N.  Y.,  where  in 
1648  be  conceited  the 
idea  of  adapting  losin- 
oil  to  tbe  manufacture 
of  printing-ink  as  a  sub- 
atitule  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive linaced-oil. 
While  tins  eiperiment- 
Ing  he  convinced  him- 
Belf  that  a  profitable 
field  laj  before  him  in 
this  direction,  and  in 
1850  he  disposed  of  his 
drug  business  and  re- 
moved to  New  York, 
where  he  founded  the 
fira  of  H.  D.  Wade  & 
Co.  and  devoted  his 
chemical  knowledge  and 
skill  to  the  development 
of  the  business  in  all  of 
its  branches.  Prior  to 
this  there  were  few  col- 
ored inks  in  the  market,  most  printers  being  compelled 
to  mix  their  own  as  required.  To  tbe  perfection  of  these 
inks  Mr.  Wade  gave  special  attention,  and  soon  supplied 
the  market  with  readily  workable  inks  of  the  ominary 
hues,  as  well  as  the  then  unknown  carmines,  purples 
and  other  brilliant  colors.  After  an  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful business  career  he  died  at  bis  home  in  Brooklyn 
on  December  3,  18T3.  being  succeeded  in  ink  manufac- 
ture by  his  son,  William  D.  Wade,  who  had  been  for 
some  yeare  associated  with  him  in  tbe  active  manage- 
ment of  tbe  business. 

Wafer. — A  thin,  round,  glutinous  piece  of  material 
used  to  seal  letters  and  for  official  Impressions  or  seals. 
Its  eniployniezit  has  been  superseded  to  a  great  extent 
by  gummed  envelopes. 

Wages. — The  amount  received  for  work.     In  the 

Erintcrs'  trade  the  highest  wages  paid  arc  in  the  United 
tjites.  and  the  lowest  in  India  and  China,  where  a  man 
can  bo  employed  for  ten  cents  a  day.  Wages  are  de- 
termined partly  by  tbe  length  of  time  necessary  to 
acquire  a  trade.  Occupations  which  can  be  leamra  in 
six  months  or  a  year  arc  always  poorly  paid,  wbile  tbosc 
which  require  six  or  seven  yeam  demand  a  much  higher 
compensation.  Taking  the  expectation  of  life  of  two 
boys  of  fifteen  at  thirty-seven  years  each,  one  of  these 
boys  miiy  enter  a  trade  which  is  learned  in  one  year, 
while  the  other  apprentices  himself  to  anotber  which 
requires  seven.  The  first  will  have  thirty-sii  yeais  to 
be  employed  as  a  joumcymiin.  and  the  other  only  thirty. 
Yet  it  is  probable  tiiat  tbe  latter  will  receive  for  the 
shorter  time  oue-half  more  than  Uie  other  for  the  longer ; 
or  that  if  the  former  earns  twelve  dollars  a  week  the 
latter  will  get  nineteen  or  twenty.  In  trades  requiring 
the  same  degree  of  Intelligence  and  time  lo  learn,  that 
which  demnnds  a  strong  body  will  have  the  preference 
in  wages  over  the  other.  Thus  molders  receive  more 
than  shoemakers.  Wages  are  also  affected  by  hazard, 
a  powder-mill  operative  receiving  mote  than  one  in  a 
flour-mill.  Tbe  competition  of  unskilled  labor  affects 
wages.  Bakers  can  never  receive  high  pay,  because  it 
bread  is  sold  above  its  ordinary  level  women  inunedl- 
■tely  begin  baking  for  their  own  necessities.  A  calling 
which  requircsmorc  than  ordinary  Intelligence,  or  which 
OT4 


demands  special  skill  or  a  apecial  organization,  is  better 

Said  than  another  which  does  not  require  such  quali- 
catioDS.  Yet  these  qualifications  must  be  to  a  targe 
extent  Innate.  Were  a  classical  education  so  common 
that  every  third  man  knew  Latin  and  Greek,  classical 
teachers  would  receive  no  more  than  ordinary  Bnglish 
teachers.  In  many  occupations  which  almost  every  man 
could  learn,  and  which  many  men  do  learn,  there  is  a 
great  discrepancy  in  payment.  Bookkeepers  can  be  ob- 
tained for  less  than  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer,  but  tbey 
also  receive  salaries  higher  than  any  skilled  mechanic. 
The  difference  between  them  is  vast. 
In  determining  wages  an  employer  usually  gives  the 

Srice  which  is  paid  by  his  competitors  in  trade.  He 
DCS  not  give  more,  for  he  would  therefore  be  obliged 
to  add  to  the  price  of  bis  goods ;  nor  does  be  give  less, 
for  be  is  consequently  deprived  of  the  best  workmen. 
They  will  not  work  for  less  than  maximum  wages,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  carries  on  an  establish- 
ment of  size  to  have  many  first-rate  men.  Wa^  in 
any  town  have  a  tendency  to  seek  a  level,  those  m  one 
occupation  receiving  about  the  same  as  those  in  another, 
with  the  modifications  suggested  above.  As  prices  have 
usually  been  in  the  United  States,  tbe  wages  of  jour- 
neymen in  good  trades  in  large  cities  have  been  a  little 
over  three  times  the  price  of  board  in  the  same  places ; 
women  of  experience  get  about  twice  the  cost  of  their 
board,  wbieh  is  less  expensive  than  that  of  men  ;  and 
boys  In  their  first  year  receive  about  two-thirds  the  value 
of  a  man's  board  ;  but  these  prices  are  affected  by  com- 
petition In  olber  towns.  The  work  on  ordinary  shoes 
must  be  executed  in  Brooklyn  at  about  the  price  paid 
in  Lynn,  notwithstanding  living  is  dearer ;  and  furni- 
ture workers  in  Philadelphia  can  receive  very  little  more 
than  is  paid  in  Grand  Rapids.  Manufacturers  frequently 
remove  their  establishments  to  other  places  where  there 
can  be  a  saviifg  in  labor  and  other  departments.  In 
New  York  the  wages  of  compositors  are  f  18  a  week  and 
of  pressmen  $30.  These  are  rather  more  than  twice  the 
wages  of  London,  which  is  the  only  city  doing  more 
printing.  Substantiallv  the  same  prices  are  paid  in  Gfn- 
ctanati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  a  very  little  lower 
are  given  in  &islon,  Baltimore  azid  Pliitadelphia  ;  (15 
are  paid  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Providence  aiid  many  odier 
towns ;  %l%  in  Ilarrisburg,  Wilmington  and  dozens  of 
other  places  ;   $11  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  some  ten  other 


e  paid  in  some,  and  some  give  only  $9. 
18  was  me  rate  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  highest  figuref 
at  Galveston,  Tex.,  where  tbe  rateis  $30;  Sacra 
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conda,  Hon.,  t34.  Tbe  lowest  piece  price  recorded  in 
the  report  of  the  International  Union,  from  which  tbeae 
figures  are  taken,  Is  20  cents  a  thousand  ems ;  many  pay 
25  cents  ;  the  small  cities  usually  range  from  28  to  3J, 
the  highest  day  rate  being  65  cents  at  Washoe.  In  New 
York  the  price  ranges  from  37  to  43,  and  in  the  other 
large  cities  does  not  vary  much  from  this.  Tbe  highest 
on  morning  papers,  excluding  the  Kocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Slope  towns,  is  50  cents  a  thousand,  which  is  paid 
in  New  York  and  several  other  places,  but  some  lar^ 
cities  give  no  more  than  40,  Women  are  employed  m 
many  places  In  the  United  StAtes,  hardly  ever  receiving 
as  much  as  men,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  less.  In 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  a  number  arc  employed,  they  get 
15  cents  a  thousand.  In  country  ofilccs  Journeymen  arc 
paid  between  $9  and  |13,  aud  composition  is  oftenest 

fiaid  for  at  20  cents  a  thousand.  In  tbe  West,  where  liv- 
ng  is  clienp,  journeymen  are  sometimes  hired  at  $6  a 
week.  There  is  as  yet  no  settled  price  for  typesetting- 
machine  operators,  and  although  the  coat  of  production 
of  newspapers  bos  been  lessened  by  their  employment, 
and  their  operators  come  into  rivalry  with  hand  com- 

C'  .ors,  the  woges  of  the  latter  have  not  ao  far  been 
neti  in  consequence. 
Wages  in  the  Vnited  Kingdom  for  book  and  job  men 
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are  as  given  here,  being  a  little  less  than  on  daily  papers, 
but  about  the  same  as  on  weekly  papers  : 

London,  88s. ;  Liverpool,  35s.  6a. ;  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford,  35s.;  Sheffield,  d2s.;  Dubim,  d5s.;  Edmbur^h,  80s  ; 
Glasgow,  84s.;  Leeds,  ^.;  Belfast,  80s.;  Birmingham, 
88s. ;  Bradford,  84s. ;  Bristol,  80s. ;  Nottingham,  80s. ;  Ox- 
ford, SOs. ;  Plymouth,  27s. ;  Wolverhampton,  81s.  6d. ;  and 
York,  29s.  These  are  all  towns  of  considerable  size,  do- 
ing much  printing.  But  in  many  towns  the  wages  are 
much  less.  They  are  in  Bath,  28s. ;  Carlisle,  278. ;  CJov- 
entry,  288.;  Enniskillen,  20s.;  Galway,  28s.;  Kiddermin- 
ster, 26s. ;  Sligo,  20s. ;  and  Waterford,  20s.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  is  the  lowest  paid,  but  the  lowest  paid 
in  towns  where  there  are  societies  of  workmen  (unions). 
What  is  paid  where  there  are  none  is  unknown  here. 
Twenty  shillings  is  $4.86  ;  twenty-five  shilling,  $6.07 ; 
thirty  shillings,  $7.29;  thirty-five  shillings,  $8.50;  and 
fortv  shillings,  $9.72.  The  highest  piece  rate  on  book- 
work  in  London  is  for  solid  manuscript — 7d.  per  thou- 
sand ens,  or  28  cents  a  thousand  ems,  on  brevier  to  Eng- 
lish, inclusive  ;  leaded  reprint  is  worth  6d.,  or  24  cents 
per  thousand  ems.  The  rates  on  London  morning  dai- 
lies are  9d.  on  minion  and  brevier,  and  lOd.  on  nonpareil, 
or  86  and  40  cents  a  thousand  ems.  The  hours,  gener- 
ally speaking,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  fifty- 
four,  but  they  vary  an  hour  or  two. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  wages  are  less  than  in 
England.  In  Berlin  compositors  receive  $7.05  at  the 
(Government  Office,  while  the  commercial  houses  pay 
compositors  $7.40,  pressmen  $7.40,  and  proof -reaaers 
$7.90.  Leipsic  gives  compositors  $6.05,  pressmen  $5.80, 
and  foremen  $9.75.  In  Dantzic  compositors  receive 
$5.10,  pressmen  $4.85,  and  proof -readers  $5.80.  Dresden 
gives  compositors  $5.80  and  pressmen  $5.80 ;  Stuttgart, 
compositors  $5.80,  proof-readers  $7.30,  pressmen  $6.05, 
foremen  of  composmg-rooms  $11,  and  foremen  of  press- 
rooms $8.75.  The  lowest  wages  in  a  large  town  in  Ger- 
many is  in  Posen,  in  Prussia,  where  in  the  German  offices 
compositors  receive  $4.64  and  pressmen  $4.40.  Those 
employed  in  the  Polish  offices  in  that  city  obtain  from 
$2.90  to  $3.60  for  a  week  of  sixty-six  hours. 

In  Russia  seventy-two  hours  are  worked.  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg jobbing-hands  get,  with  lodging,  $20  a  month ; 
hand-press  workmen,  $15 ;  power-press  men,  $33 ;  and 
feeders,  $12.  Wages  are  regulated  generally  by  individ- 
ual agreement.  In  Turin,  Italy,  printers  receive  about 
$4.80  a  week.    In  Amsterdam,  Holland,  job  compositors 

fet  $4.85  a  week,  book  compositors  $8.75,  pressmen  from 
4.85  to  $8,  and  proof-readers  $7.80.  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, pays  compositors  $5.75  and  pressmen  $6 ;  Basle 
gives  compositors  $5.75,  press-feeders  $2.90,  and  press- 
men $6.25.  In  Vienna,  Austria,  newspaper  compositors 
obtain  $9.75,  job-hands  $5.75,  pressmen  $4.85,  proof- 
readers $7.30,  female  feeders  $1.70,  and  foremen  $10. 
Seventy -two  hours  is  the  rule  there.  In  Belgium  sev- 
enty hours  are  worked.  Compositors  are  paid  $7,  press- 
men $8.60,  women  feeders  $3.40,  and  proof-readers  $8. 
In  Antwerp  compositors  are  paid  $5.75,  pressmen  the 
same,  and  proof-readers  $8.50. 

Our  figures  do  not  extend  to  Paris,  but  give  several 
other  places  in  Prance.  In  the  Department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  compositors  on  newspapers  get  $6.75,  and  in  job 
offices  $6.25.  Pressmen  receive  from  $6.75  to  $9.50.  At 
Alarseilles  the  number  of  hours  is  seventy-two.  Com- 
positors receive  $7.50,  pressmen  $6.05,  and  proof-read- 
ers $11.  In  Rheims  newspaper  and  book  compositors 
fet  $10.10,  job-hands  $7,  pressmen  $7.60,  and  foremen 
11.50.  The  hours  of  labor  are  sixty-eight.  In  Rouen, 
with  sixty  hours  a  week,  the  rate  for  compositors  is 
$6.50,  feeders  $4.85,  and  pressmen  $7.80.  In  Denmark 
compositors  get  about  $5.50,  hand-press  men  from  $5.50 
to  $6.75,  power-press  men  from  $4.85  to  $8,  proof-readers 
$7.25  to  $8.05,  and  ^iris  $2.10  to  $2.45. 

WaU-Paper. — In  the  Middle  Ages  hangings  of  cloth 
were  placed  upon  the  walls  of  buildings  partly  as  an  or- 
nameAt  and  partly  for  warmth,  as  the  edifices  were  sel- 


dom free  from  draughts.  For  the  purpose  of  decoration 
paper  was  placed  upon  walls  in  China  five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  when  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  first  visited  Ja- 
pan they  foimd  that  the  natives  manufactured  a  paper 
for  this  purpose  which  closely  resembled  leather.  In 
Europe  paper-hangings  began  to  be  manufactured  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  industry  was  carried 
on  in  England  in  1748,  but  had  been  known  in  France 
for  a  lon^  time  before.  The  first  advertisement  of  this 
material  m  an  American  newspaper  was  in  1737.  Kalm, 
the  Swedish  traveler,  remarks  oi  New  York  in  1748  that 
the  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to  have  any  acquaintance 
with  paper-hangings,  as  he  saw  none.  The  domestic 
manufacture  began  in  America  about  1765,  as  samples 
were  then  shown  and  highly  approved.  There  were  a 
number  of  factories  in  the  United  States  in  1 787.  Before 
1835  all  goods  were  manufactured  in  square  sheets,  which 
required  that  they  should  be  pasted  together ;  but  in  that 
year  machinerv  was  invented  which  admitted  the  use  of 
continuous  rolls  of  printing-paper.  Since  that  time, 
either  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  all  forms  of  mural  dec- 
oration have  been  copied  by  wall-paper,  whether  wood, 
plaster,  bronze,  marble,  metal,  tapestiy  or  silk.  The 
business  has  steadily  increased  in  magnitude.  In  1840 
the  output  of  all  the  American  factories  was  2,000,000 
rolls  ;  hi  1850, 15,000,000  rolls ;  in  1860, 80,000,000  rolls ; 
in  1870,  45,000,000  rolls;  in  1880,  65,000,000  rolls;  in 
1888,  100,000,000  rolls.  There  are  about  twenty-five 
firms  now  in  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

Walter,  John,  the  founder  of  the  Times  of  London, 
was  bom  in  1789.  He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when  he 
began  publishing,  and  had  previously  made  a  fortune  as 
an  imderwriter  at  Llovd's,  afterwards  losing  it.  In  1782 
he  became  acquaintea  with  Henry  Johnson,  a  composi- 
tor, who  had  invented  a  system  of  casting  whole  words 
instead  of  depending  upon  single  letters.  In  concert 
with  Johnson  he  took  out  a  patent  for  this  improve- 
ment. In  order  to  show  that  there  was  an  economy  in 
the  use  of  logographs  he  brought  out  the  first  number 
of  the  Daily  Universal  Register  on  January  18, 1785.  On 
January  1,  1788,  the  title  of  this  paper  was  changed  to 
the  Times  and  Daily  Universal  Register.  It  had  then 
four  pages  of  four  columns  on  each  page,  and  imtil  1808 
its  circulation  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  copies  daily. 
The  latter  part  of  the  title  was  soon  dropped.  The  Na- 
poleonic wars  increased  its  circulation,  and  Mr.  Walter's 
son,  also  named  John,  who  had  a  better  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  press  than  his  father,  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing its  circulation  and  influence.  In  1814  it  was 
printed  by  steam-power,  being  the  first  journal  in  the 
world  which  introduced  machinery  for  this  purpose.  On 
January  19, 1829,  it  issued  its  first  number  of  eight  pages. 
It  has  steadily  kept  its  position  at  the  front  of  English 
newspapers  ever  since,  paying  large  sums  for  news  and 
emplovmg  the  best  writers  of  the  day  to  comment  upon 
what  has  thus  been  obtained.  It  has  unearthed  many 
frauds,  and  on  the  whole  has  been  carried  on  with  justice 
and  moderation.  The  first  proprietor,  John  Walter,  died 
at  Teddington  on  November  16, 1812,  at  about  the  time 
when  the  power-press  was  introduced.  It  was  his  power- 
ful support  which  enabled  KOnig  to  persevere  with  his 
invention.  His  son,  who  was  really  the  creator  of  the 
paper  in  its  sense  of  to-day,  lived  until  1847.  In  his 
time  occurred  the  denunciation  of  a  concerted  attempt  to 
cheat  the  investors  of  Europe  by  false  news  and  forgery. 
The  plan  had  been  devised  by  persons  with  large  means 
and  great  familiarity  with  business.  A  tablet  commem- 
orating this  exposure  was  set  up  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London.  The  paper 
increased  under  his  management  from  a  thousand  cir- 
culation to  twenty-five  thousand,  and  from  four  small 
pages  to  eight  large  ones  each  day.  About  the  period 
of  his  death  Applegath's  fast  machine  was  adopted, 
which  would  turn  out  eight  thousand  copies  an  hour. 
The  present  chief  owner,  whose  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  bom  in  London  on 
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October  8, 1818.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration paper  stereotyping  was  inaugurated,  Hoe 
presses  were  put  in,  telegraphic  wires  were  leased,  and 
the  Walter  press  was  invented.  This  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish web  press. 

"Walter  Press. — A  modem  fast  press,  printing  upon 
both  sides  of  a  newspaper  from  a  web.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  Times  of  London  and 
two  engineers  on  his  staff.  It  was  the  first  English  press 
with  stereotypes  upon  small  cylinders,  and  requiring  no 
feeders,  ana  was  the  second  press  anywhere  of  this 
model,  the  first  being  the  Bullock.  The  circular  issued 
by  the  manufacturer  says :  *'  It  is  a  perfec ting-machine, 
printing  on  both  sides  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand 
copies  per  hour,  or  from  ten  thousand  to  eleven  thou- 
sand, including  stoppages.  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  overcoming  the  diflSculties  of  set-off ;  and  as 
there  are  only  four  composition  rollers  used,  and  ^at 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  cutting  and  delivery 
processes  certain,  the  liability  to  interruption  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  When  changing  from  one  reel  to  an- 
other the  arrangements  arc  such  that  the  delay  scarcely 
exceeds  a  minute,  and  the  reels  are  kept  as  large  as  pos- 
sible for  convenient  handling.  The  labor  employed 
when  the  Walter  press  is  in  operation  consists  of  two 
lads  taking  off,  who  sufilce  to  inspect  and  count  each 
sheet,  and  a  striker  to  start  the  machine  and  look  after 
the  reels  as  they  are  unwound.  One  overseer  can  easily 
superintend  two  presses,  capable  of  turning  out,  with  six 
imskilled  hands,  perfected  sheets  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
thousand  to  twenty-two  thousand  per  hour,  stoppages 
included.  With  four  of  these  presses,  twelve  lads  and 
two  overseers  the  Times  is  now  printed  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  copies  per  hour ;  that  is,  in 
less  than  half  the  time  and  with  one-fifth  the  number  of 
hands  required  by  the  fastest  and  best  printing-machines 
previously  in  use.  Moreover,  layers-on,  who  are  highly 
trained  workmen  and  must  be  paid  accordingly,  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with. 

*'  Attention  is  invited  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
Walter  press  in  all  its  details.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
liable,  with  the  usual  ordinary  care,  to  get  out  of  order, 
while  a  practically  unlimited  rate  of  production  is  secured 
by  the  repetition  of  stereotype  plates  on  additional  ma- 
chines to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  Thus  news- 
papers of  large  circulation  can  be  printed  with  maximum 
economy  of  time  and  labor,  and  with  a  freedom  from  risk 
in  the  process  of  production  never  before  attainable.  The 
waste  of  paper  may  be  stated  at  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent. ; 
but,  in  connection  with  the  change  oi  system,  newspaper 
proprietors  and  printers  will  at  once  find  that  they  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  article  which  is  supplied  by 
their  paper-makers — how  much  it  counts  and  weighs  per 
ream,  and  with  what  degree  of  imiformity  it  is  produced 
— never  before  realized.  There  is  also  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  ink,  and  in  blankets  and  rollers.  The  exclusive 
use  of  stereotype  plates  releases  the  ordinary  type  from 
all  wear  and  tear ;  so  that  a  font  lasts  at  least  ten  times 
as  long  as  it  could  under  the  former  system.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  with  the  Walter  press  the  register 
must  be  practically  perfect. "  Nearly  all  that  is  here  said 
applies  to  other  web  machines. 

lATalze  (Gcr.).— Roller. 

'Warehouseman. — One  who  takes  charge  of  the 
sheets  after  they  are  printed  and  before  they  go  to  the 
binder,  as  well  as  receives  the  paper  and  other  mw  ma- 
terial and  stows  them  away  until  they  are  needed. 

"Warped  Cut. — A  wood-cut  twisted  through  damp- 
ness ;  generally  caused  by  improper  cleansing  or  storing. 

^Waschbrett  (Ger.).— The  trough. 

'Waschen. — To  wash. 

Wash  Draving. — A  drawing  generally  produced 
with  India  ink,  sepia  or  neutral  tint  and  brush. 
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"Wash-Out  Process. — The  manipulation  in  photo- 
engravmg  when  the  gelatine  which  has  not  been  acted 
upon  is  washed  out  with  hot  water. 

"Washed  Over. — In  England,  to  wash  over  a  form 
is  the  same  operation  which  Americans  call  washing  it. 
Why  the  **  over"  is  used  we  do  not  understand. 

"Washing. — An  old-fashioned  term  for  jerr^g  or 
making  a  noise  on  an  apprentice  coming  out  of  lus  time. 
TacM. 


"Washing  Forms. — Cleaning  forms  after  printing. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  surpasses  lye  from  wood  ashes. 
It  is  clean,  takes  hold  easily  and  is  completely  dislodged 
by  the  application  of  water.  Common  potash  does  not 
make  good  lye,  as  it  is  too  dirty  and  imeven.  Concen- 
trated lye  is  generally  used  too  strong.  The  compound 
should  not  be  so  strong  that  an  accidental  spot  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  would  raise  a  red  blister  before  it  could 
be  removed.  A  lye  rather  weak,  but  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, should  be  sought,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  used  over 
and  over  again  with  ink  dissolved  in  it,  as  it  often  is. 
The  brush  can  be  used  too  much,  thus  injuring  the  type. 
A  good  deal  of  water  is  needed  to  remove  the  alkali. 
When  the  form  is  laid  up,  if  the  type  is  slippery  the  lye 
has  not  been  properly  washed  off ;  and  if  the  fingers  be- 
come dirty  in  distribution  it  is  from  bad  washing.  An 
infallible  indication  that  forms  are  not  taken  care  of  is  a 
piece  of  alum  in  the  men's  cases.  This  is  used  to  corru- 
gate the  skin  on  the  fingers,  so  that  the  type  may  not 
slip  away  too  easily.    In  some  offices  the  lye  is  fre- 

Suently  allowed  to  penetrate  the  page.  An  eminent 
Inglish  printer  recommends  the  use  of  a  steam  jet  di- 
rected against  the  form  when  it  is  laid  up  in  the  trough 
for  this  purpose.  He  says  that  it  loosens  the  grease  and 
then  blows  it  out  of  the  very  smallest  interstices.  This 
can  be  done  without  lye  or  brushes. 

"Washing  Up. — Cleaning  rollers  or  ink-slabs. 

"Washington,  City  of.— The  capital  of  the  United 
States ;  noted  also  as  Uie  town  where  the  largest  print- 
ing-office in  the  country  is  situated,  and  whico  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  in  the  world.  In  the  offices  inaugurated 
by  the  French,  German  and  Austrian  governments, 
while  the  investment  may  be  as  great  and  tne  display  of 
some  kinds  of  type,  such  as  are  employed  in  Oriental 
and  other  foreign  tongues,  is  far  greater,  the  presses 
turn  out  more  sheets  m  Washington  and  more  type  is 
set  there.  With  the  exception  of  those  establismnents 
mentioned,  one  or  two  in  France,  such  as  that  of  Mame, 
and  three  or  four  in  England,  such  as  those  of  Waterlow 
and  Eyre  &  SpottiswocSe,  there  are  no  offices  elsewhere 
to  compare  with  it.  The  original  printing  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  executed  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  the  bills  never  behi^  very  lar^.  After  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Washing^ton,  which  took  place 
in  1800,  a  larger  amount  of  printmg  was  required,  but 
it  did  not  exceed  that  of  any  of  a  dozen  offices  either  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  until  about  1840.  Since  then 
the  increase  has  been  very  rapid. 

Two  weekly  newspapers  were  published  in  Washing- 
ton before  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  there. 
These  were  started  in  1796.  Several  others  were  under- 
taken when  Congress  began  its  sessions  in  that  place,  and 
also  several  book  and  job  offices.  In  1814  the  govern- 
ment printing  was  executed  by  Andrew  &  Gkorge  Way 
and  Roger  C.Weightman,  whodivided  the  work  between 
them.  Men  then  received  ten  dollars  a  week  during  the 
session  and  nine  during  the  recess,  with  no  allowance  for 
overwork.  As,  however,  nearly  all  Congressional  hands 
were  drawn  from  the  neighboring  cities,  their  expenses 
of  travel  were  imiformly  borne  by  those  who  engaged 
them.  It  is  believed  that  at  that  time  about  thirty  jour- 
neymen were  engaged  at  work  in  Washington  during  the 
session.  They  were  about  equally  divided  between  com- 
positors and  pressmen.  Wuliam  A.  Davis  became  the 
government  printer  in  1815,  having  for  foreman  ^Peter 
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Force,  later  known  as  the  annalist.  Both  were  from  New 
York.  Later  they  became  partners.  The  contract  sys- 
tem, or  the  letting  of  the  public  printing  to  the  lowest 
bidders,  prevailed  from  1804  until  1819.  At  that  time 
it  was  resolved  that  each  house  should  elect  its  own 
printer,  the  prices  beinf  fixed  by  the  act.  The  succeed- 
mg  printers  were  as  follows : 

House.— Gales  &  Seaton,  1819  ;  Thomas  Allen,  18d9 ; 
Blair  &  Rives,  1840 ;  Gales  &  Seaton,  1841 ;  Blair  & 
Rives,  1848 ;  Ritchie  &  Heiss,  1845 ;  Thomas  Ritchie, 
1846;  Robert  Armstrong,  1852;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson, 
1854 ;  J.  B.  Steadman,  1857 ;  Thomas  H.  Ford,  1860. 

Senate.— Gales  &  Seaton,  1819 ;  Duff  Green,  1827 ; 
Gales  &  Seaton,  1835 ;  Blair  &  Rives,  1837 ;  Thomas  Al- 
len, 1841 ;  Gales  &  Seaton,  1843 ;  Ritchie  &  Heiss,  1845 ; 
Thomas  Ritchie,  1846 ;  Robert  Armstrong,  1852 ;  Bev- 
erly Tucker,  1853 ;  Cornelius  Wendell,  1856 ;  William 
A.  Harris,  1857 ;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  1856 ;  George  W. 
Bowman,  1860. 

House  and  Senate. — Cornelius  Wendell  and  Charles 
Van  Benthuysen,  1846 ;  Thomas  Ritchie,  about  1850 ; 
Bovd  Hamilton,  about  1851. 

Superintendents  of  Printing. — John  T.  Towers,  1852 ; 
A.  G.  Seaman,  1853 ;  GJeorge  W.  Bowman,  1857 ;  John 
Heart,  1859 ;  John  D.  Defrees,  1861  ;  Cornelius  Wen- 
dell,  1866 ;  John  D.  Defrees,  1867 ;  Almon  M.  Clapp, 
1869 ;  John  D.  Defrees,  1877 ;  Sterling  P.  Rounds,  1881 ; 
T.  C.  Benedict,  1885 ;  Frank  W.  Palmer,  1889. 

The  position  of  Public  Printer  in  the  days  when  work 
was  done  on  contract  was  always  regarded  as  very  valu- 
able, and  a  number  of  the  contractorsretired  with  wealth. 
Up  to  1839  work  was  executed  under  terms  fixed  by  a 
jomt  resolution  of  1819,  but  in  1843  were  reduced  20  per 
cent.  At  that  time  the  printing  for  the  House  of  Riep- 
resentatives  amounted  annually  to  about  $200,000.  Be- 
tween 1846  and  1852  it  cost  $3,462,655.12,  an  average 
per  year  of  $577, 109. 18.  No  oflBce  in  Washington  at  that 
date  or  afterwards  was  capable  of  doing  all  of  this  work, 
and  it  was  finall  v  resolved  by  Congress  to  purchase  the 
establishment  oi  Cornelius  VvendeTl,  then  a  government 
printing  contractor,  and  have  all  of  its  printing  execute 
by  its  own  workmen.    This  was  in  lw50.    The  plot  of 

Sound  occupied  by  Mr.  Wendell  covered  a  little  more 
an  an  acre,  and  had  upon  it  a  printing-office  and  bind- 
ery 243  feet  long  and  61 J^  feet  deep,  four  stories  high, 
with  several  other  smaller  buildings.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment had  cost  about  $180,000,  and  was  purchased 
b^  the  (Government  for  $135,000.  There  were  twenty- 
six  printing-presses.  An  extension  of  60  bv  76  feet  was 
made  in  1865,  and  another  in  1870  of  113^  feet,  with  the 
width  of  61^  feet.  Other  large  additions  have  been 
made  since. 

The  work  executed  here  includes  composition,  press- 
work,  folding,  binding,  engraving  and  electrotyping. 
More  than  three  thousand  men  and  women  are  emploved, 
and  the  annual  ex pendi ture  is  beyond  $3, 000, 000.  There 
are  ninety  power-presses.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  font 
weighing  75,000  pounds,  60,000  of  which  were  bought  on 
a  single  order.  From  the  method  of  appointment  of  the 
Public  Printer  and  his  assistants,  politics  alone  being 
consulted,  as  high  an  average  of  performance,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity,  cannot  be  foimd  in  this  office  as  in 
private  establishments.  There  are,  however,  many  ex- 
perts employed,  and  the  work  is  good  average  work. 
In  a  recent  visit  there  the  writer  could  see  nothing 
which  had  originated  or  was  practiced  there  which  was 
not  known  elsewhere,  or  which  was  better  done  than  in 
other  good  houses.  A  dailv  newspaper  is  published  by 
this  establishment  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Congressional  Globe,  but  now  as  the 
Conn-essional  Record.  The  bound  and  unbound  copies 
of  the  Globe,  with  its  stereotypes  and  the  building  in 
which  its  office  was,  were  purchased  from  the  proprie- 
tors for  $100,000  in  1878.  The  debates  are  reported  by 
government  stenographers,  and  the  issue  of  anv  morning 
is  supposed  to  contain  a  verbatim  report  of  aU  proceed- 


ings of  the  previous  day,  no  matter  how  extended.  Sin- 
gle copies  are  therefore  sometimes  of  great  size.  Many 
very  large  works  have  been  issued  here,  as  for  instance 
the  Census  of  1880.  Three  hundred  thousand  copies  are 
annually  published  of  the  Agricultural  Report.  A  very 
large  work  is  now  going  through  the  press,  the  Official 
Records  of  the  War.  This  will  extend  to  more  than  a 
hundred  volumes,  of  about  eight  hundred  pages  each. 
The  paper  to  print  these  will  cost  two  hundred  thousand 
dollajs,  the  composition  will  equal  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  ems,  and  the  number  of  books  will  be  one 
million.    Only  a  third  is  now  done. 

Washington  possesses  more  than  thirty  other  print- 
ing-offices and  sixty-five  newspapers,  of  which  three  arc 
daily.  As  the  Government  pays  ver^  liberally  for  its 
work,  the  private  printers  approximating  to  its  figures, 
it  has  been  found  more  profitable  by  most  individuals  to 
send  their  orders  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  or  Harris- 
burg,  where  work  is  cheaper. 

A  history  of  the  Columbian  Typographical  Society, 
the  printers'  organization  of  Washington,  was  written  m 
1870  and  1871  by  A.  T.  Cavis  and  E.  McMurray.  It  has 
much  valuable  information,  and  there  is  a  History  of  the 
Ck>vemment  Printing  Office  by  R.  W.  Kerr,  which  is  very 
incomplete. 

'Washlngtoii  Jobber. — A  small,  cheap  job  press, 
made  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

'Washlngtoii  Press. — A  hand-press,  lon^  known  as 
the  Rust  press,  after  Samuel  Rust,  its  ori^mal  maker, 
which  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  united  States 
and  is  manufactured  by  several  firms.  For  simplicity 
and  accuracy  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  machine  can 
surpass  it. 

"Washliigtoii,  State  of.^A  State  of  the  American 
Union,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  United  States.  Printing  has  been  carried  on  there 
since  1860.  In  1880  there  were  4  daily  and  25  other  jour- 
nals ;  but  in  1804  there  were  20  daily  and  146  other  peri- 
odicals. The  principal  cities  are  Olympia,  the  capital, 
Seattle,  Spokane  and  Tacoma. 

"Waste. — 1.  Surplus  sheets  of  a  book  beyond  the  plus 
copies.  2.  foiled  sheets  used  for  running  up  color  on 
a  press.  8.  Part  of  the  end  papers  and  the  blank  leaves 
between  the  colored  end  papers  and  the  book  proper. 
These  leaves  should  be  part  of  the  same  lot  of  paper  on 
which  the  book  is  printed. 

"Waste  Cards. — Defective  and  rejected  cards,  usu- 
ally sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  which  are  perfect. 

"Waste  Paper. — The  paper  which  is  imperfect  or  is 
injured  in  printing  and  must  be  thrown  away. 

"Watohman. — A  little  flag  of  paper  placed  pro  tern, 
in  matter  as  composed,  which  serves  to  mdicate  the  po- 
sition of  a  foot-note. — J<iccbi. 

Waterlow,  Sir  Sydney  Hedle^,  an  eminent  liv- 
ing English  printer,  was  bom  in  London  on  November 
1, 1822.  His  father  was  a  printer,  doing  business  on  a 
large  scale.  At  fourteen  Sydney  Waterlow  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  government  printer,  Thomas  Harrison,  for 
seven  vears,  and  after  four  of  these  had  pamed  was  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  Cabinet  Press  at 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  street.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Paris  and  was  em- 
ployed on  (Mignani's  Messenger.  In  1844  he  joined  his 
lather  and  brothers  in  the  firm  of  Waterlow  &  Sons, 

grinters  and  stationers.  In  1863  and  succeeding  years 
e  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  a  company  for  erecting 
improved  dwellings  for  the  poor.  At  his  own  expense 
he  built  eighty  tenements,  and  the  company  altogether 
now  houses  thirty  thousand  people.  In  recognition  of 
Mr.  Waterlow's  services  he  was  presented  in  1884  with 
a  set  of  plate,  the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding.  In  1866 
he  became  sheriff,  and  in  1867  was  knight^.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament  in  1868,  and  in  1872  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.    That  year  he  established  a  con- 
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valescent  hospital.  He  has  received  many  honors  from 
his  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  in  1872  was  created 
a  baronet.  In  the  management  of  his  business  Sir  Syd- 
ney takes  an  active  part.  It  was  begun  by  his  father, 
James  Waterlow,  in  1810,  as  a  law  stationer.  Litho- 
graphic and  letter-press  branches  were  added,  and  they 
now  cast  some  of  their  own  type,  and  also  make  the 
wood-letter,  brass  rule  and  furniture.  Envelopes,  bank 
printing  and  railway  printing  are  the  specialties.  The 
firm,  now  Waterlow  Brothers  &  Lay  ton,  employs  about 
four  thousand  hands. 

Water-Marks. — Marks  made  on  paper  in  the  mold 
or  in  the  machine  by  wires  which  project  a  little  above 
the  other  wires  or  are  affixed  to  them,  and  which  form 
a  monogram  or  design.  They  make  the  paper  a  very 
little  thinner  in  these  places,  and  the  impression  serves 
to  identify  the  mills  where  the  paper  was  made  or  the 
printers  for  whom  it  was  manufactured.  A  study  of 
these  is  verjr  interesting.  The  work  of  S.  Leigh  Sotheby , 
published  in  London  in  1858,  gives  a  vast  number  of 
facsimiles  of  old  water-marks,  collected  with  great  care 
and  research. 

Watson,  James. — A  Scotch  printer  who  published 
a  History  of  Printing  in  Scotland.  This  work  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  in  1718. 

Watts,  John,  the  earliest  American  stereotyper,  was 
bom  in  England.  He  was  a  brother  of  that  Watts  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  stereotypers  in  England,  and  was 
printer  for  Cambridge  University.  John  Watts  received 
a  classical  education,  and  in  18(J6  and  1807  was  printing 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  in 
New  York  in  1809  as  a  printer  and  agent  for  foreigners. 
He  began  his  experiments  in  stereotyping  soon  after, 
and  in  1812  produced  the  plates  for  tne  Larger  Cate- 
chism of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  successful  in  carrying  on  this  art,  for  in  1816 
he  disposed  of  his  place  to  B.  &  J.  Collins.  In  1819 
Watts,  who  had  in  the  meantime  gone  to  Europe,  intro- 
duced stereotyping  **  on  the  American  system  "  in  Vi- 
enna, Austria,  assisted  by  his  nephew,  William  Watts. 
He  taught  the  art  to  Tauchnitz  m  Leipsic,  Meisner  in 
Hamburg,  and  Enschede  in  Holland.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died. 

Watts  Press.— A  press  patented  in  1820  which  seems 
about  midway  between  the  modem  cylinder-press  and  a 
hand-press.  The  frisket  moved  over  the  form,  which 
was  stationary,  by  means  of  slides  at  each  side.  Two 
inking-rollers  were  at  the  end,  the  frisket  moving  far 
enough  so  that  they  could  completely  cover  the  wrm. 
When  the  paper  was  put  upon  the  frisket,  that  moved 
over  the  type,  being  prevented  from  touching  it  by 
springs  which  held  it  an  inch  above.  A  winch  was  then 
tumed  by  the  workman,  which  put  in  motion  machinery 
for  rolling  the  cylinder  over  the  bed.  Its  weight  was 
the  only  thing  which  gave  an  impression,  being  in  this 
like  our  modem  proof-presses. 

WaYer  Rollers.— Rollers  which  distribute  ink  on 
the  ink-table  in  a  diagonal  direction. 

Wary  Rule. — Brass  rule  made  with  an  undulating 
face,  thus :  ^■>^>^-^^^>^^rs^>^.^, — Jacobi.  In  this  country 
it  is  known  as  wave  or  waved  rule. 

Wax  Process. — The  method  of  making  maps  or 
pictures  by  cutting  or  pressing  through  a  tiin  layer  of 
wax  spread  over  a  plane  surface.  Alter  the  whole  de- 
sign has  been  cut  or  stamped  an  electrotype  is  taken, 
backed  up  and  mounted.    This  is  used  to  print  from. 

Wayzgoose. — A  stubble  goose  or  yoimg  goose  suit- 
able for  a  feast.  This  is  the  title  of  the  annual  excursion 
and  dinner  of  the  journeymen  printers  in  England,  prep- 
arations being  made  long  beforehand.  The  name  is 
not  known  here.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  waysgoose  and 
wayzegoose. 

Weak  Ink. — Poor  and  thin  ink. 
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Web  Maohlnes. — Cylindrical  printing  machines  in 
which  the  paper  is  laid  on  by  tapes.  They  are  known 
in  this  country  as  Web  Presses,  which  see. 

Web  Press. — A  press  so  made  that  all  of  its  opera- 
tions are  continuous,  the  cylinder  and  impression-cylin- 
der always  turning  in  one  way :  the  press  is  sui)plied  with 
paper  from  a  roll,  which  is  unwound  as  rapidly  as  re- 
quired. Nicholson  grasped  the  idea  of  continuous  print- 
ing, but  did  not  know  that  paper  would  soon  be  made  in 
such  a  wa^  that  it  could  be  fed  to  a  press  from  a  reel. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  Fourdrimer  machine  paper 
was  made  of  any  length  required ;  but  while  HiO  and 
Wilkinson  each  had  an  idea  of  improvements  which 
might  come,  no  actual  press  upon  this  plan  was  invented 
before  that  of  Bullock,  whose  chief  patent  for  this  pur- 
pose was  taken  out  on  April  14,  1863.  It  was  several 
years  after  this  date  when  the  machine  came  into  use. 
About  1865  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Times  began 
experimenting  on  tne  same  lines,  and,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  ideas  of  Bullock,  finally  produced  the  Wal- 
ter press.  At  about  this  time  Marinom  utilized  the  same 
conception,  and  in  1869  or  1870  Hoe  and  other  makers 
began  making  web  presses  for  their  customers.  There 
are  now  nine  or  ten  manufacturers  of  these  presses  in  the 
United  States,  and  thev  have  been  able  to  reach  results 
not  dreamed  of  by  Bullock. 

The  principle  of  all  of  these  presses  is  that  of  continu- 
ous motion.  One  newspaper  1b  no  sooner  printed  than 
the  next  one  is  under  impression.  As  a  consequence  the 
cylinder  is  far  smaller  than  that  used  in  Hoe's  lightning 
press.  In  no  case  is  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder 
more  than  sixty  inches,  which  gives  a  diameter  oi  about 
nineteen  inches.  Smaller  presses  are  made  for  those 
joumals  which  need  no  more  than  forty  or  forty-five 
inches  in  circumference  or  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  In  printing  the  impression  is  generally  from 
the  foot  to  the  head,  mstead  of  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside.  Small  cylinders  turn  more  rapidly,  have  less 
weight  of  metal,  require  less  strength  in  their  axle  and 
axle  bearings,  and  obstruct  the  light  less  than  those 
which  are  larger.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  used  such  cylinders  in  early  days,  as  the  type  could 
not  be  so  imposed  as  to  be  securely  held.  It  was  neces- 
sary Uiat  the  art  of  stereotyping  on  paper  should  have 
been  invented  before  such  small  curved  cylinders  could 
be  made.  Another  improvement  was  in  lengthening  the 
cylinders,  so  that  two  newspapers  could  be  printed  sim- 
ultaneously, side  by  side.  Thus  the  same  roll  of  paper 
could  answer  for  both,  but  instead  of  being  from  thirty 
to  forty  inches  in  width  might  be  from  sixty  to  eighty. 
All  that  would  be  required  would  be  another  set  of  pbtes. 

A  very  valuable  improvement  on  these  machines  is  a 
foldhig  attachment.  As  the  sheet  does  not  slip  and  can 
be  caught  with  certainty  at  a  certain  place,  the  folding 
apparatus  can  do  the  work  as  fast  as  the  press  can  print 
the  papers.  In  most  cases  the  sheet  passes  for  its  first 
movement  into  or  through  plates  of  metal  which  con- 
verge. They  gradually  near  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  the  first  Md  is  completed  before  the  sheet  leaves 
them,  the  other  motions  resembling  those  of  other  fold- 
ing-machines. Sheets  are  also  pasted  together  at  the 
back  by  a  brush  or  narrow  wheel,  and  are  finally  cut, 
so  that  the  purchaser  of  the  paper  can  read  his  news- 
paper just  as  he  reads  a  book.  In  the  press  the  initial 
movement  is  as  in  a  spool  of  thread.  The  unwinding 
of  the  spool  supplies  the  filament.  The  rolls  of  paper 
used  for  this  purpose  are  gigantic  in  size,  weighing  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds,  and  the  paper  im winds  from  them 
with  great  rapidity.  Contrivances  are  used  to  facilitate 
the  tuming  of  the  roll,  as  the  paper  would  otherwise 
tear.  Rollers  are  placed  against  the  surface  of  the  type- 
cylinder,  and  as  that  turns  around  it  is  inked.  The  pa- 
per passing  between  the  type-cylinder  and  the  impres- 
sion-cylinder is  printed,  and  the  process  is  repeated  for 
the  second  side  vnth  other  cylinders  and  is  then  cut.  In 
some  early  web  presses,  however,  the  paper  was  cut 
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before  ft  wu  printed.  If  not  folded  as  soon  as  printed, 
the  sheets  are  piled  up  in  one  place  for  a  minute  or  ao 
and  theD  piled  in  another,  ao  aa  to  pennit  the  otbers  to 
be  taken  away.  Much  more  accuracv  of  renter  is  at- 
tainable on  a  web  press  than  upon  mc  ordinary  press 
where  sheets  are  fed  without  points.  A  late  improve- 
ment is  to  have  still  other  impression-cjlindeis,  with  red, 
blue  or  green  infe  fountains  near  them.  When  an  ad- 
vertisement or  a  picture  is  to  be  printed  in  colore  a  part 
of  one  of  the  stereotype  plates  in  the  reading-matter  is 
cut  out,  BO  as  to  leave  a  white  space  in  the  paper.  The 
stereotype  plate  for  the  color  printing  upon  another  cyl- 
inder is  adjusted  so  that  its  impression  will  strike  exactly 
where  this  blai^  is  left.  This  process  is  repeated  for 
each  color  required,  and  the  result  is  a  picture,  not  of 
much  intrinsic  merit,  but  still  wonderful  when  it  la  con- 
sidered at  how  fast  a  rate  the  papers  are  printed.  As 
the  larger  and  more  perfect  machines  are  now  made, 
they  will  print  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen 
ragea,  inserting  and  paatine  one  sheet  in  the  other. 
Their  speed  varies  from  twelve  to  ninety-six  thousand 
an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sheet  and  the  In- 
tricacy of  the  machine. 

Several  other  varieties  of  the  web  machine  have  been 
Invented  from  time  to  time  for  special  work.  One  is  in 
use  for  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York,  being  em- 

E loved  to  send  out  bulletins  of  financial  news.  The  web 
mx  inches  wide,  and  on  it  are  printed  bulletins  nine 
inches  long.  The  cylinder  i^  grooYtA  with  sixteen 
grooves,  each  two-thirds  of  an  inch  deep  and  of  long 
primer  sise.  At  the  bottom  the  lines  of  type  which  are 
set  in  theae  grooves  are  very  close  together  ;  at  the  top 
the  lines  are  half  an  inch  apart,  tiiua  looking  as  if  they 
were  very  widely  leaded.  Each  line  is  secured  by  a  screw 
at  the  end.  Each  page  constitutes  an  entire  bulletin. 
These  bulletins  can  be  printed  at  the  rate  of  sixty  thou- 
sand copies  an  hour.  Before  this  machine  was  used  a 
dozen  copyisls.  each  having  sixteen  sheets  of  manifold 
paper,  were  employed  to  write  the  news,  which  was  sent 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  The  whole  machine  does  not 
weigh  over  two  hundred  pounds.  Machinery  has  been 
devbed  for  cutting  large  rolls  into  several  smaller  ones, 
and  there  is  a  job-press  which  employs  such  paper. 

Weed   Thurlow   an  editor  and  printer  of  Albany, 
N  Y    was  bom  at  Cairo  Qrecne  County  N  Y.,  on  No- 
vember 15  1797     He  began  the  printer's  art  in  the  office 
of  CroBwell,  at  Cats- 
kill    but    was    em- 
ployed as  a  boy  and 
as  a  journeyman  in 
many  places  before 
he   began    business 
for  himself.     In  the 
war  of   1813  be 
served  as  a  private 
s  quartermas- 


his  first  expe  . 
with  the  Legislature.  He  found,  to  his  surpnsc,  that 
no  charter  could  be  obtained,  as  many  of  the  members 
were  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  a  so- 
ciety of  mechanics.  The  next  year  the  application  was 
renewed,  but  the  desired  result  was  only  reached  by  the 
society  agreeing  to  abandon  its  trades-union  features 


and  becoming  wholly  a  benevolent  organization.  Mi. 
Weed  wrought  both  at  press  and  case,  and  in  the  former 
department  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  swiftest 
workmen  In  New  York.  At  Jonathan  Seymour's  he  had 
as  companion  at  press  James  Harper,  the  oldest  of  the 
Harper  brothers.  Weed  began  a  newspaper  at  Soches- 
ter  shortly  before  the  anti-Masonic  excitement,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  after  Morgan's  disappearance  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  used  that  fact  for '■ 


poses.    Ant 


leof 


ter-sergeant.    In      same 
1816   belig  then  in 
New  York,  he  was 

asked  by  the  oflicera 
of  the  Typographi- 
cal Society, of  which 
be  was  a  member, 
to  see  if  be  could 
obtain  a  charter  for 
that  body.  He  was 
acquainted  in  Al- 
bany and  was  going 
thither.     This  was 


the  leaders.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  was  selected  by 
those  opposed  to  the  Albany  Regency  as  the  proper 
person  to  have  in  that  city  as  a  party  Mitor.  He  conse- 
quently removed  there  in  1830  and  established  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal.  He  maintained  his  position  as  a  party 
manager  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  'Vrtiigs, 
and  afterwards  with  that  and  the  Bepublicsn  organiza- 
tion untU  the  day  of  his  death,  and  from  1839  till  1870 
the  strongest  of  all  the  leaders  in  the  State.  He  never 
sought  office  for  himself,  but  was  always  ready  to  help 
his  neighbors  and  his  friends.  His  kindness  to  his  work- 
men was  most  marked.  His  newspaper  was  eagerly 
read,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  politics.  In  Novem- 
ber, ISOl,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  in  a  semi-diplomatic 
capacity.  In  1865  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
city,  and  was  fora  time  editor  of  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser.   He  died  in  1383. 

'Weekly.— A  weekly  newspaper.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  jounials  in  this  country  and  all  others  are  issued 
weekly.  In  1863  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,88S 
dailies,  14,017  weeklies  and  4,134  other  periodicals.  In 
the  British  Provinces  there  were  96  daibes,  599  weeklies 
and  334  other  periodicals.  There  is  no  community,  how- 
ever small,  where  there  is  not  enough  news  to  render  a 
Ioumal  readable,  and  the  expense  of  carrying  on  one 
<  a  trifle.  A  weekly  is  also  adapted  for  all  special 
purposes,  such  as  religion,  trade  or  art.  Many  weekly 
newspapers  are  a  fortune  in  themselves. 

Well. — A  receptacle  under  the  cases  In  the  upper 
part  of  a  composing-frame  for  holding  copy,  Ac. 

Wells,  D&rloB,  a  wood-letter  manufacturer,  was 
bom  on  April  36,  1800,  at  Johnstown.  N.  Y.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  at  Johnstown  with 
Wdliam  Childs,  and  afterwards,  in  comiection  with  Mr. 
Chllds,  established  the  flrst  newspaper  at  Amsterdam. 
K.Y.  In  1826  they 
removed  to  New 
York,  where  they 
continued  the  print- 
ing business  in  a 
small  way.  In  1838 
he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  wood 
type,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  an- 
other printer  named 
Lomux.  The  latter, 
however,  cut  upon 
the  side  of  the  wood, 
while  Mr.WellB  cut  . 
upon  the  end,  in  the 


practiced  by  engra v  - 
ers.  At  flrst  the  let- 
tor  was  drawn  upon 
paper,  pressed  face 

wood,  and    then    a 

bodkin  or  other  hard-pointed  instrument  was  passed 
around  the  lines  of  the  letters,  indicating  the  width, 
length  and  shape  of  the  strokes.  This  bemg  done,  the 
paper  was  taken  away  and  the  hollow  parts  were  cut  by 
■  chisels  and  eouges.    This  wasa  very  slow  and 


iouB  method,  and  Ted  to  the  invention 


;rT  slow 
of  a  lab 


latenl 
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revolviDg  cutter,  dow  known  aa  a  routiog  nutcbloe.  In 
tbe  year  1828  Mr.  Wells  issued  a  specimen  book,  which 
was  a  small  quarto  pamphlet  of  about  twenty  pages. 
The  specimens  were  of  RoniaQ,  antique  and  Italic  faces, 
ranging  from  seven-line  pica  to  tweuty -eight-line.  £ight 
cents  was  charged  a  letter  tor  the  fonner  size,  and  twen- 
ty.eight  for  the  latter.  Hetal  type  then,  as  now,  was 
rarely  cast  larger  than  twelve-line.  He  also  began  pre- 
paring engravers'  boxwood.  A  few  years  later  he  en- 
tered Into  partnership  vtich  E.  R.  Webb,  and  as  Wells  &, 
Webb  did  for  many  years  a  laree  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. They  were  the  tlrsC  to  maiie  a  specialty  of  second- 
hand type  and  machinery.  Mr.  Wells  continued  in  the 
business  untill  856,  when  he  withdrew.  Lately  the  busi- 
ness was  in  Che  hands  ol  Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  and 
now  is  carried  on  by  Hcbcr  Wells,  a  younger  son  of 
Darius  Wells.  After  Mr.  Wells  retired  he  be^me  post- 
master at  PaterBon,  N.  J.,  holding  this  position  for  thir- 
teen years.     He  died  on  Hay  27,  1875, 

Wella,  Homoe,  a  type-founder  of  Cincinnati,  was 
the  son  of  Oliver  Wells,  also  a  type-founder,  who  had 
Ijecn  a  clock-maker  originally.  The  senior  Wells  was 
one  of  the  workmen  trnmed  by  Ellhu  White,  and  when 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  type-foundry  in  Cincin- 
nati as  a  branch  of  the  New  York  business  ho  was  placed 
in  charge.  Several  months  were  occupied  in  fitting  up 
and  in  Uie  journey  thither,  and  the  first  type  was  cast  on 
July  4, 1820.  Horace  Wells  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
In  1797,  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinct-raakerand  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  West.  There  be  found  ample 
room  for  a  good  workman,  and  when  Sir.  Foote,  the  orig- 
inal business  agent,  retired  the  father  and  son  sueoeedM 
him.  Oliver  Wells  sold  his  interest  in  1838,  and  soon 
after  Horace  Wells  retired  to  a  farm  ;  but  the  financial 
dilHculties  in  18S7  embarrassed  the  establishment,  result- 
ing in  the  return  of  the  latter  to  business  in  1843.  A 
very  targe  increase  of  trade  was  at  once  perceptible,  and 
he  succeeded  in  buying  ncarlv  all  of  the  stock.  In  1851 
he  visited  his  farm  at  Oxford,  in  Butler  County,  Ohio. 
Several  young  men  were  in  front  of  the  principal  hotel 
there,  handling  flrcartns.  A  ritle  was  accidentally  dis- 
charged as  he  passed  hy,  the  bullet  striking  him  and  re- 
sulting in  his  immediate  death.  The  foundry  Is  still 
carried  on,  being  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Type-Foundiy. 
It  is  the  ingenious  machine  devised  there  by  Mr.  Barth, 
one  of  the  proprietors,  which  is  generally  used  In  the 
various  foundriea  of  the  country  for  producing  complete 
type,  the  letters  not  requiring  to  be  handled  in  breaking, 
rubbing  or  grooving. 

Welsh.— The  language  of  Wales,  being  one  of  the 
Celtic  tongues,  and  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  much 
printing.     The  only  information,  says  Cotton,  which ' 


tracts  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  about  1588,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  "knave  Ttiack well  the  printer,  which 
printed  popyshe  and  treyterous  Welshe  bookes  in 
Wales."  Nothine  more  has  ever  been  discovered  of  this 
printer  or  any  of  dIs  books.  In  the  Oentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  August,  1821,  it  Is  observed  bv  a  correspondent 
that,  "  from  the  invention  of  printing  downwu^,  so  ad- 
verse were  the  circumstances  attending  the  difluslon  of 
Welsh  literature  that  there  was  not  a  printing-press  in 
the  principality  until  the  year  1734  or  thereabouts,  when 
a  temporary  one  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of 
Bod-Edeym,  In  Anglesey."  In  l.'iSl  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  translated  from  tlie  Vulgate  into  the  Welsh 
language.     In  1567  the  New  Testament  was  printed  by 


is  dated  1588.  Several  other  editions  and  tmnslatioos 
were  published  before  1800,  but  It  was  practically  im- 
possible for  poor  persons  to  own  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  as  the  Welsh  are  a  very  religious  people, 
was  a  great  deprivation.    It  was  this  scarcity  whicji 


Attention  having  been  called  to  the  dendency  [n  Wales, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  London  in  March.  18(M,  at  which 
it  was  proposed  to  print  the  Bible  In  various  languages 
in  large  quantities  and  sell  It  at  about  cost  to  benevolent 
IndivJdualB  and  sub-societies  who  would  undertake  its 
distribution.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
Bibles  in  Wales.  The  country  has  now  a  population  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  thousand  and  Is  divided  into 
twelve  counties.  No  town  stands  in  importance  much 
above  the  others.  The  population  of  the  Welsh-speak- 
ing people  in  Wales  has  not  decreased  within  the  last 
century,  but  is  now  larger  than  ever,  in  spite  of  the 
growth  of  English  In  the  counties  bordering  upon  Eng- 
land. There  are  seventeen  newspapers  published  in  the 
vernacular,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  over  120,000 ; 
Welsh  magazine  has  a  circulation  of  87,760 ;  i 


of 


CublisheiB  has  laid  out  £18,000  in  the  production  of 
igle  Welsh  work ;  and  a  Welsh-English  dictionary 
required  four  hundred  pages  to  reach  the  end  of  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  sumcribcrs  paying  half  a  guinea 
for  Installments  of  this  size.  Printing  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  Welsh  language  in  the  United  States  for  many 

Cars,  A  newspaper  called  Cymro-America  was  printed 
New  York  in  1833.  There  are  two  principal  Welsh 
colonies  in  this  country.  One  is  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  much  printing  has  been  done  in 
Welsh.  A  second  centre  is  near  Scranton.  Pa.  Five  or 
six  newspapers  are  published  in  Welsh  in  America.  The 
Welsh  alphabet  has  twenty-eight  letters,  ch,  dd,  ff,  ng, 
11,  ph,  sh  and  th  each  beine  counted  as  one.  J,  q,  z  and 
z  are  not  properly  Welsh  letters,  nor  are  they  wanted  in 
words  purely  Welsh.  Two  letters  are  peculiarly  ac- 
cented— w  and  f.  In  addition,  there  ore  the  ordinary 
accents.  K  and  v  occur  frequently  in  old  Welsh,  but 
are  now  generally  disused  ;  the  place  of  the  former  b 
supplied  Dy  c,  which  always  hss  the  hard  sound,  and 
that  of  the  latter  by  f.  The  variations  in  Welsh,  corre- 
sponding to  inflection  and  conjugation,  are  mode  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word  instead  of  at  the  end,  as  In  Latin, 
Greek,  German  and  English.  This  rule  is  followed  by 
all  of  the  other  Celtic  languages — Erse,  Gaelic,  Breton, 
Manx  and  Cornish, 

Wendell,  Comelloa,  Congressional  printer,  was 
bom  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  In  1818.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  Croswell  &,  Yan  Benthuysen,  State  printers,  at 
Albany,  about  1838,  and  after  completing  bis  time  acted 
as  foreman  for  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen.  In  1845  he  re- 
moved to  Washington  as  Congresuonal  printer.  Had  Cf  ~ 
tinned  in  this  position  for  many  years.  The  b"-*' 
was  far  smaller  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  appointment  of 
employees  was  not  wholly 
determined  by  their  politics. 
After  a  number  of  years'  ex- 
perience he  determined  to 
build  a  new  office  which 
should  be  more  convenient 
than  the  old,  and  in  this  edi- 
fice he  put  many  Improve- 
ments. It  was  finished  in 
1857  and  Is  still  standing, 
having  been  enlarged  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  the 
business.  He  was  himself  a 
good  workman,  and  the  es- 
tablishment was  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  best 
methods.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  facility  and 
accuracy  with  which  be  could  tell,  from  a  rapid  glance 
over  a  manuscript,  about  how  many  pages  it  would 
make  when  printed  and  the  shortest  time  within  which 
the  work  could  be  done,  if  haste  were  desirable.  He 
sold  his  ofHce  in  1801  to  the  Government-  but  In  186t 
was  appoint^  Superintendent  of  Public  JMnting  and 
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Ka  Rt  least  as  early  as  1831.  the  Charlestown  Free  iTeee 
riDK  been  estabushed  ia  that  year ;  but  there  is  little 
other  infonnatioD.    In  1880  there  were  published  2  dally 


Kfiumed  his  podtiou  at  the  head  of  aftalra.  A  few 
mouths  later,  however,  he  was  legislated  out  of  office 
OD  a  charge  of  political  faToritism  to  the  ezclnslon  of 
loyal  soldiera.  He  died  at  Northamptou,  Uass.,  while 
on  a  visit  there  on  October  7, 18T0. 

'BTerk  (Oer.).— A  work. 

West  Tlrgiiiia.— One  of  the  United  States,  lying 
entirely  in  the  Appalachian  range,  about  midway  of  Its 
length,  and  divided  from  Vlr^nia  during  the  war.  It 
>t  settled  until  after  the  Revolution.    Printlngbo- 

,__....  is  little 
Other  Wormation.  In  1880  there' were  published  2  dally 
and  107  other  periodicals.  In  1898  the  number  had  In- 
creased to  18  daily  and  148  other  periodicals.  Wheeling 
does  more  printing  than  any  of  the  other  dtiea,  wU(£ 
are  ail  smau. 

Weatoott  1^pe-C»>Ung  Machine.— An  inven- 
tJon  ^own  at  the  Centennial  Bzpodtlon  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1876.  The  operator  played  upon  a  heyboard, 
the  movement  carrying  the  corresponding  matrix  to  a 

EHition  where  it  received  a  tiny  jet  of  molten  metal. 
ooks  drew  this  portion  of  metal,  which  bad  instantly 
been  transformed  intoa  type,  out  of  its  matrix,  and  it  was 
then  tlirust  forward  between  cutters,  which  deprived  it 
of  any  superfluous  metal.  The  perfected  type  was  Uien 
pUced  in  a  atlck.  Justification  was  done  as  ordinarily. 
There  was  no  distribution,  as  the  type  was  thrown  bactc 
bto  the  melting-pot  as  soon  as  used.  The  Inventor  was 
Cttarles  H.  Westcott,  an  employing  printer  of  New  Yorlc. 
Wetter  Namfaerlng-Maohlne.— A  device  for 
use  on  printing-presses,  made  by  Joseph  Wetter  A  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  does  consecutive  numbering,  and 
admits  of  printing  and  numbering  at  one  impt^sion, 
and  Is  entirely  automatic.  The  machine  is  locked  In  the 
same  form  with  the  type,  and  one  or  mOTC  machines  may 
he  thus  employed,     A  special  frame  Is  also  employed. 


designed  for  using  oi 


of  such  machines  at  one 
time  and  operated  by 
two  plungers,  one  on 
each  end  of  the  frame. 
Any  number  of  ma- 
chines can  he  used  in 
this  frame  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  desired 
length.  One  of  the 
most  Important  fea- 
tures poss^sed  by  this 
■  („i-'u  machine  is  in  having 
!;t>l  notliing  to  precede  the 
figures  and  the  plung- 
er operating  from  one 
up  to  a  dozen  or  more 
macWncaatonetime,  and,  being  on  each  end  of  the  work- 
ing-frame, touches  outside  of  the  paper,  leaving  only  the 
numliers  on  the  paper  or  card.  Any  chaiacter  or  design 
may  preceiie  or  follow  the  figures  il  desired.  This  ma- 
chine is  adequate  for  almost  every  kind  of  numbering, 
and  has  tiie  advantage  of  printing  and  numbering  at  one 
impression.  It  is  very  useful  for  numbering  cards  or 
coupon  tickets. 

Wetting -Boarda,— The  boards  placed  between  the 
different  reams  in  the  press  in  the  wetting  department. 

Wetting  Department — That  part  of  a  printlng- 
ofllce  where  the  paper  la  wetted  down.  Except  wiuk 
news  paper,  very  little  of  this  ia  now  done  in  America. 

Wettlng-Dovm.— The  process  of  damping  paper 
for  printbg  purposes. 

Wettlng-MaohineB.— Mechanical  contrivances  for 
wetting  down  paper,  Uiua  supeneding  hand-wetting. 

Wetting  Paper. — Except  for  newspapers,  "wet- 
ting dovni    paper  has  been  nearly  entirely  abandoned 


hi  the  United  SUtes:  but  in  Oreat  Britain  95  per  cent, 
of  the  paper  nsed  in  printing  is  yet  wet  down  or  damp- 
ened, ana  most  of  the  printpaper  in  other  countries  is 
handled  in  the  same  manner.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  wetting  paper  are  that  It  will  take  the  color  more 
easUy  anauidformiy ;  the  gloss  is  taken  off,  rendering 
the  letters  more  legible,  particularly  by  artificial  light ; 
the  ink  sinks  in  more  deeply,  becoming  more  intimately 
a  part  o(  the  paper,  and  old  and  worn  type  which  can- 
n<^  otherwise  be  printed  from  can  1>e  made  clear  and 
distinct  by  this  procedure.  It  requires  also  less  care  and 
trouble  to  obtain  a  decentiv  printed  sheet,  and  demands 
less  Ink.  Against  it  are  the  facte  that  the  gloss  is  all 
taken  off  the  surface,  making  the  paper  look  as  if  much 
Inferior  to  what  It  really  is ;  wood-cuts  cannot  be  well 
printed  upon  it,  as  the  paper  sinks  into  the  hollows,  in- 
stead of  remainbig  upon  the  summit  of  lines ;  new  type 
looks  with  It  like  old,  as  all  lines  are  thickened ;  and 
time  must  be  taken  to  wet  down  the  sheets,  and  after 
they  are  printed  to  dry  them.  The  latter  procedure  re- 
qufrea  much  room  and  much  eztn  handling.  There  is 
dso  a  liability  that  paper  which  has  been  wet  for  a  long 
time  may  mifdew.  With  dry  paper  an  order  of  ordinaty 
tize  can  be  delivered  the  next  day,  unless  more  care  is  to 
be  taken  than  is  usual :  with  wet  paper  the  least  time 
requlr^  would-be  twelve  hours  for  the  heap  to  stand 
after  being  wet,  and  a  day  at  least  to  dry  afterwards. 
Putting  the  sheets  ia  a  etandlng-press  to  take  out  the 
indentation  Is  more  necessary  than  with  dry  paper,  and 
after  all  it  will  not  look  so  well.  Wherever  a  word  or 
letter  comes  in  wet  paper  the  texture  of  the  paper  yields 
somewhat  and  becomes  baggy.  This  cannot  be  cold 
pressed  or  hot  pressed  out. 

Dry  printing  has  tieen  practiced  in  the  United  States 
since  1849,  if  not  earlier.  In  that  year  William  0.  Martm, 
lately  president  of  the  New  York  Typothets,  began 
printing  with  dry  paper  on  a  hand-press,  and  secured 
satisfactorv  results.  His  neighbors,  however,  were  not 
able  to  imitate  him.  Jotm  W.  Oliver  and  Francis  Hart 
at  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  began  its  trial  on 

Ewer-preases,  and  from  one  olfico  it  spread  to  another. 
1860  only  the  more  skillful  pressmen  attempted  to 
print  on  dry  paper ;  but  by  18T0  this  method  was  gener- 
ally known  and  practiced.  For  ten  years  past  little  has 
been  done  in  any  other  way  ;  yet,  as  this  book  will  be 
used  as  a  statement  of  the  art  of  to-day  in  all  of  its  per- 
mutations,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  give  a  full  account 
of  tUs  lost  method  in  New  York,  but  surriving  every- 
where except  in  North  America. 

There  are  three  ways  of  wetting.  Dipping  is  the  moat 
common,  and  sprinkling  the  next.  Mechanical  wetting 
ofthesheetsof  great  newspapers  is  done  differently  from 
either  of  the  other  two  plans,  although  it  is  a  species  of 
sprinkling.  It  is  obvious  that  if  half  or  quarter  of  a 
ream  of  paper  was  to  be  wet  at  once,  by  dipping  or  by 
sprinkling,  the  outside  sheets  would  alone  be  wet,  and 
that  those  inside  would  be  too  drv.  If  wet  by  two  or 
three  sheets  at  a  time  there  wouia  be  too  much  water. 
They  would  not  be  dry  enough  in  a  week  to  print  on. 
The  plan  adopted  is  usually  to  have  a  trough  full  of 
clean  water,  alongside  of  which  is  placed  tlie  heap  of  dry 
paper.   On  a  letter-board  near  by  the  pressman  first  places 


r're  from  the  heap,  dips  it  into  the  water  so  that  it 
it  be  entirely  submerged,  and  then  draws  it  out  either 
quickly  or  slowly,  according  to  the  quality  and  thickness 
of  the  paper,  ae  then  lays  it  down,  the  crease  of  the  sec- 
ond quire  coming  exactly  against  the  crease  of  the  firvt 
quire,  but  reversed,  so  t^t  the  t>acks  of  the  quires  shall 
be  against  each  other.  If  the  opposite  plan  were  fol- 
low^ the  whole  heap  would  retain  its  crease.  This  plan 
is  followed  until  the  first  token  is  reached ;  he  then 
doubles  down  a  comer  of  the  upper  sheet,  and  generally 
the  unfolded  comer  diagonally  opposite  the  fold  hangs 
out  a  little.    This  device  is  so  that  the  pressman  may 
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know  how  much  work  he  has  done  when  this  is  worked 
off.  A  similar  thing  Is  done  U>  each  tokeo.  When  the 
whole  heap  is  wet  a  piece  of  rouKh  paper  is  put  over  ft 
that  it  ma^  not  be  soiled  bv  the  letter-board,  and  alao  a 
little  water  is  thrown  on  this.  Upon  the  heap  la  placed 
a  letter-board,  and  on  this  a  heavy  stone  or  an  iron 
weight.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  paper  is  very 
spongv  and  absorbs  much  water ;  other  paper  takes 
very  little.  In  the  latter  case  it  tnaj  be  well  to  divide 
the  quire  into  small  sections  and  pass  these  slowly 
tbrougl)  the  water  two  or  three  times ;  in  tbe  former 
there  are  cases  when  two  quires  may  be  dipped  at  once, 
and  that  quickly.  Cards  and  glazea  paper  are  no  longer 
wet,  even  in  Great  Britain.     It  is  forty  years  since  the 

Eracticc  was  entirely  abandoned  in  New  York.  Paper 
.  generally  wet  at  tbe  close  of  one  day's  work,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  the  next  day.  Six  hours  is  about  tbe 
shortest  time  in  which  it  can  bo  employed  in  any  case, 
as  the  paper  would  not  become  evenly  moist  in  less  time, 
and  paper  which  baa  Ixen  wet  four  or  five  days,  partlcu- 
iarly  [□  summer,  is  likely  U)  mildew.  In  case  the  printing 
of  a  form  is  to  be  postponed  in  summer  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  paper  has  been  wet  it  is  better  to  let  it  dry 
out.  opening  it  out  into  small  lots  and  wetting  it  again. 
Sprinkling  is  done  with  a  whisk-broom,  and  is  a  neat  and 
good  method,  but  It  is  not  applicable  to  large  quantities. 
The  heap  must  be  wet  at  Its  edges  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  dry. 

A  method  of  wetting  paper  was  devised  by  John  Old- 
ham, director  of  the  printing  department  of  tlic  Bank  of 
Irclaiid.  some  seventy  yenra  ago,  which  may  afford  some 
hints  to  those  who  arc  now  compelled  to  wet  Bat  news. 
His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  large  cast-iron  boi.  the  lid 
of  which  was  mode  to  shut  with  an  air-tight  Joint.  A 
reservoir  of  water  beneath  the  box  bad  communicatjon 
with  it  by  a  perpendicular  pipe  which  could  be  Inter- 
cepted at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  stop-cock.  The  paper 
to  be  wetted  was  eveuly  piled  in  railwork  wooden  boxes, 
placed  BO  that  the  paper  stood  upon  its  edge  in  the  cas^ 
iron  vessel,  from  which  the  air  was  drawn  by  means  of 
an  air-pump  ;  tbe  stop-cock  then  hcinr  opened  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  reservoir  of 
water  caused  a  portion  of  it  to  rise  through  the  pipe  Into 
the  box  exhausted  of  air,  and  instantly  to  infuse  Itself 
minutely  and  equally  into  the  paper.  The  air  was  next 
admitted  by  opening  a  valve,  and  the  pressure  forced  the 
water  into  the  paper,  which  was  then  taken  out  of  the  ves- 
sel, lying  as  even  in  the  railwork  one  sheet  upon  another 
as  it  was  first  placed  when  dry.  The  superfluous  moist' 
ure  was  next  expressed  by  means  either  of  a  vertical 
screw  and  lever  or  revolving  cylinders  properly  adjusted 
(with  great  weights  and  levers  to  maintain  the  pressure) 
BO  as  to  admit  any  quantity  of  paper,  little  or  much,  be- 
tween them.  Thus  in  a  few  mmutes  by  this  process  as 
much  paper  could  bo  wetted  and  made  ready  for  work- 
ing as  the  iron  vessel  would  contain. 

The  paper  for  web  presses  is  wet  by  means  of  fine  Jets 
of  water,  spraying  the  roll  as  it  is  unwound.  Many 
newspapers  prmted  on  web  presses  have  entirely  aban- 
doned wetting. 

Perhaps  the  objections  to  dry  paper  have  never  been 
stated  more  systematically  than  by  tbe  Qrapblc  Club 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  where  wet  work  is  common : 
"Glazed  or  calendered  paper  may  be  printed  dry,  but 
not  always  with  satisfactory  results,  much  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  paper.  The  making  ready  for 
dry  paper  must  inevitably  require  more  time  than  for 
wet ;  dry  paper  will  wear  out  type  more  rapidly,  and 
without  new  or  nearly  now  type  fine  printing  cannot  be 
done  on  dry  paper.  Illustrations  will  always  look 
cleaner  on  paper  which  has  been  wet,  and  artistic  typo 
focea  will  show  to  greater  advantage.  Inequalities  in 
inking  will  show  immediately  on  dry  paper,  and  if  not 
equal  in  body  the  thinner  sheets  will  look  as  if  the  make- 
n^y  bad  been  faulty.  Dry  paper,  leaving  heavier  de- 
posits of  ink  on  the  form,  necessitates  more  frequent 


washings.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  to  kee^  a  good 
register  with  dry  paper,  as  the  sheets  do  not  shrink,  and 
the  grippera  hold  them  tighter  and  more  evenly.  PapU' 
not  peitectly  homogeneous  will  have  all  Its  imperfections 
brought  to  view  if  printed  dry.  Bumptuous  printing  on 
heavy  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  copperplate  work,  will 


ink  than  calendered  paper ;  _paper  wet  down  and  not  cal- 
endered takes  more  ink  than  dry  and  calendered."  The 
pressmen's  section  of  this  club  concluded  by  stating  that 
"  if  bookwork  is  to  be  printed  dry  the  paper  roust  be 
smooth  and  heavy,  the  type  new,  the  ink  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  then  the  wear  and  tear  of  type  and  press  will  be 
greater.  Open  wood-cuts,  requiring  but  little  ink,  may 
be  printed  on  dry  paper  when  it  is  well  calendered  and  of 
smooth  and  soft  quality ;  but  full  cuts,  l«  which  a  large 
supply  of  ink  must  be  given,  will  never  show  to  b»t 
advantage  on  dry  paper. 

Wettlng-TVongh. — The  receptacle  for  wat«r  used 
in  wetting  down  paper. 

"Whsifedale   Maohlne. — A   cylindrical   machine 


manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  Galled  after 
the  place  of  that  name. 

WTiatman  Paper.— A  first-elass  quali^  of  English 
hand-made  paper.  It  can  be  obtained  either  bid  or  wove, 
and  is  mostly  used  for  drawing  purpoeefl. 

Whip. — A  slang  term  for  a  more  than  ordinarily 
quick  compositor.— -JotoM. 

WTilp-Stltchlng.— When  the  leaves  of  a  book  are 
single,  that  is,  have  no  fold  at  the  back,  they  are  sewed 
together  in  sections,  the  stitches  on  the  back  of  each  sec- 
tion being  very  close  together,  and  extending  tiom  top 
to  t>ottom.  This  Is  called  whipstitching.  These  sections 
are  finally  sewed  In  the  same  mumer  as  the  sections  of  a 
book  witn  folded  leaves. 

wulte. — Any  blank  space  between  lines.  The  space 
at  the  end  of  lines  or  the  blank  portion  of  a  shcnt  ^gfi 


ding  or  blanking  being  used  insteaJd.   A  white  is  a  blai 
line  of  the  body-type  of  a  book. 

White  Edges.— Edges  of  books  simply  cut— not 
colored  or  gilded. 

White,  Ellha,  a  celebrated  type-founder  of  New 
York,  was  bom  in  Bolton,  Conn,,  on  July  27,  1778.  In 
IBOS,  in  concert  with  another  Inventor  named  Wing,  ha 
began  casting  tyfies  at  Hartford,  but  ss  they  had  no  one 
to  instruct  them  in  many  of  tbe  most  common  operations 
of  a  type-foundry  their  progress  for  a  long  time  was  dow. 
Their  plan  was  to  cast  a  number  of  types  together,  and 
then  separate  them.  In  1810  Mr.  White  believed  that 
New  York  would  be  a  better  place  for  him  than  Hart- 
ford, and  he  removed  thither,  being  in  that  part  of  the 
city  known  as  Greenwich  vUlage.    Seventl  years  after 
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he  remoTed  to  No.  1 1  Tbfttnes  street,  where  fae  was  joined 
bj  his  brother,  Julius  White,  under  the  flrm-name  of  E.  & 
J.  White.  In  1810  there  were  only  two  foundries  in  the 
country,  one  being  in  Philadelphia  and  one  In  Baltimore, 
none  naving  started  in  Boston,  and  the  two  prior  at- 
tempts in  Mew  York  having  been  abandoned.  The  early 
faces  shown  bj  Mr.  Whit«  were  gocA,  and  he  soon  com- 
manded a  large  trade.  The  flist  specimen-book  ot  this 
foundry  which  is  preserved  is  that  of  1819.  It  showed 
fifty -ef^ht  sizes  and  styles  in  all.  the  display  t^pe  being 
■even  sizes  of  ornamented,  a  double-pica  scnpt,  and  a 
t^ck-siope.  There  was  a  series  of  Homans.  but  no  agate, 
that  type  not  having  then  been  made.  Pearl  size  was 
$3.37 a  pound;  nonpareil, (1.40;  brevier,  76 cents;  long 
primer,  66  cents ;  and  pica,  44  cents.  In  1813  Mr.  White 
began  stereotyping,  making  the  flrst  New  Testament 
prepared  tor  tne  Bible  Society,  and  soon  after  embarked 
m  publishing,  as  Bliss  &  White.  He  began  a  branch 
type-foundry  at  Cincinnati  in  1890,  the  first  west  of  tide- 
water, and  another  later  En  Buffalo.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  type-casting  with  machinery,  and  spent  over 
aiity  thousand  dollars  on  one  machine  tor  that  purpose. 
Julius  White  died  about  1831.  and  ElEhu  White  followed 
liim  in  1836.  The  business  was  continued  afterwards  by 
John  T.  White,  his  son.  For  many  years  it  was  carried 
on  by  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  the  firm  consisting  of  Aaron 
D.  Fanner,  Andrew  Little.  John  Bentlev  and  William  W. 
Farmer.  Mr,  Little  and  Sir.  Bentley  withdrew  some  two 
years  ago.  and  the  two  Farmers,  father  and  son,  now  con- 
duct the  foundiT  established  in  180S.  They  have  lately 
introduced  machines  to  cast  and  complete  type  at  one 
operation,  which  work  very  successfully. 

White  Ink.— An  ink  used  for  making  tints,  of  which 
it  forms  the  body,  small  quantities  of  inks  of  various 
colors  being  added  to  and  mixed  with  it.  The  contrary 
process  should  never  be  followed,  or  that  in  which  a 
quantity  of  red,  yellow  or  blue  Is  taken  as  t)ie  basis,  with 
wlilch  white  is  mixed.  It  wfll  almost  invariably  result 
in  having  a  large  quantity  of  ink  to  throw  away.  White 
ink  is  more  satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  color-work  than 
Tarnish,  although  it  varies  the  result  more. 

IVblte  XJne.—A  line  of  quadrats  or  its  equivalent. 

'Wliite  Metal.— CasU  in  type  metal  distinct  from 
electrotype  faces,  which  are  coppered,  and  therefore 
have  a  reddish  hue.  Non-coppered  type  is  known  as 
whlt«faced  or  barefaced  when  necessaty  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

White  Out. — To  space  or  branch  out  anycompcwed 
matter,  such  as  displayed  or  adveriisement  work.  Un- 
used in  America.— JiicoW. 

White  Page.— A  page  on  which  there  is  no  matter. 

White  Paper. — Although  the  flrst  form  be  printed 
off.  yet  workmen  call  that  sl^t  white  paper  till  uie  reit- 
eration bo  printed. — Stower.  In  Ibis  usage  white  paper 
is  equivalent  to  first  side,  whether  the  work  has  begun 
or  is  finished.  White  paper  is  Edso  used  in  contrast  to 
tinted  paper  or  blue  paper. 

White  Paper  Register.— To  make  register  with- 
out ink  by  means  of  impression  only. 

White  Paper  Warehonaemon. — In  large  offlcefl 
the  person  responsible  for  the  white  paper  or  unprinted 
work.    Little  used  in  America. 

White  Side — The  first  side  of  s  sheet,  although 
both  sides  are  white.  A  workman  will  say  ;  "  We  have 
done  the  white  side  of  a  sheet." 

WhltefMars  Machine. — A  newspaper  machine  of 
rotary  make  invented  by  Joseph  Purdoe,  in  England. 

Whiting  Oat.— Blanking  oat.— Jaeobi. 

Whole  Bound.— Applied  to  books  entirely  bound 
in  leather. 

Whole  FractlonB. — Fmclions  cast  on  one  body, 
as  !^,  }^,  %,  distinct  from  split  fractions  on  half  bodies. 


Whole  FramM. — A  frame  or  stand  at  which  two 
compositors  can  work.    This  is  the  English  name ;  in 

America  this  is  called  a  double  stand. 

Whole  PreBB.- A  term  formerly  employed  when 
two  men  were  working  at  a  hand-press.  One  man  pulled 
and  another  rolled  or  used  the  balls.  If  one  man  did 
both,  which  was  sometimes  necessary  on  an  emergency, 
he  was  said  to  be  working  at  half  press. 

Wide  Measures. —Long  and  wide  lines  of  type.  In 
contradistinction  to  those  wnich  are  narrow  or  short. 
On  newspapers  a  wide  measure  is  beyond  fourteen  ems 
of  pica  or  twenty-eight  of  nonpareil ;  on  books  a  wide 
measure  is  more  than  twenty-five  ema  of  pica. 

Wide  Spacing. — Composed  matter  which  has  more 
than  the  average  apace  l>etween  the  words.  In  leaded 
matter  nearly  everything  should  be  driven  out,  no  thin 
spacing  being  practiced.  Two  thick  spaces  is  the  largest 
allowable  space  on  good  bookwork.  On  double-leaded 
matter,  when  the  oi^iuary  space  is  an  en  quadrat,  thin 
spacing  is  not  admissible  at  all,  and  an  em  quadrat  is  the 
largest  permissible  space.  Sometimes  on  very  fine  books 
wiUt  wide  measures,  containing  beyond  thiriy  ems  of  the 
body  type,  the  spacing  is  two  thick  spaces.  If  it  extends 
beyond  forty  ems  divisions  are  not  permitted  then  under 
less  than  four  letters.  After  a  proof  on  any  matter  has 
been  read  it  is  the  proof-reader's  duty  to  cast  his  eye  up 
and  down  the  galley  to  see  if  there  are  any  places  where 
the  spacing  for  several  lines  is  too  wide,  comparing  it 
with  the  remainder  of  the  matter.  If  any  such  spacmg 
occurs  it  should  be  marked,  and  the  matter  overrun. 

Wlederdrack  (Oer.),- The  reiteration,  the  second 
side  of  a  sheet. 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  son  of  William  Will- 
iams, a  publisher  of  Utica,  N.  T.,  was  bom  in  that  city 
on  September  32, 1812,  and  died  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
on  February  16.  18S4.  He  was  appointed,  while  attend- 
ing the  Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  missionary  printer 
to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  had 
already  some  knowledge  of  printing,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1832  in  Utlca,  after  his  graduation,  in  im- 
proving his  knowledge  of  the  art.  He  reached  Can- 
ton, China,  in  October,  1833.  A  press  and  a  font  of 
English  type  had  been, 
sent  out  by  a  New 
York  church,  and  this 
was  used  by  Mr.  Wm- 
iams  to  print  the  Chi- 
nese Repository, a 
monthly  periodical 
which  he  and  his  fel- 
low-missionary, E.  C. 
Bridgman,  edited  and 
published  for  twenty 
years.  He  remained 
in  charge  of  this  mis- 
sion press  until  Its  de- 
struction by  a  native 
mobinl856.  Itsoper- 
ations  had  to  be  con- 
ducted with  dilBcul- 
tles,  often  against 
express  orders  for  its 
discontinuance  from 
the  Oovemmcnt,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  tracU  and 
Bibles  printed  in  Chinese.  In  1842  he  added  to  its  stock 
the  Chinese  metallic  types  owned  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1846  he  obtained  a  font  of  movable  Chinese 
type  from  steel  punches  cut  by  Beyerhaus  of  Berlin. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  characters   in  that  hui- 


...  be  <iivided  perpendicularly,  the  remainder  could  be 
formed  in  such  a  way  that  about  three  thousand  matrices 
would  suffice  to  form  over  twenty  thousand  serviceable 
types.    The  punches  required  were  begun  in  1847,  al- 
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though  not  completed  until  1857.  Besides  the  Reposi- 
tory Mr.  Williams  in  twenty-three  years  printed  some 
fifteen  books  in  English,  nine  of  which  he  wrote  wholly 
or  in  part.  Thirty-eight  thousand  volumes  were  issued 
from  this  pioneer  foreign  press  in  the  far  East,  besides 
many  pamphlets.  Mr.  Williams  wrote  seven  different 
works  on  Chinese  subjects  and  the  Chinese  language  in 
Chinese  and  English,  all  of  which  he  printed  nimself. 
On  a  visit  to  America  in  1846-48  he  wrote  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  a  work  giving  an  account  of  China,  which  re- 
mains a  hi^h  authority  to  this  day.  He  also  prepu^  a 
map  of  China.  In  1858  he  attended  Commodore  Perry 
as  an  interpreter  on  that  expedition  which  opened  Japan 
to  civilization.  He  had  previously  acquired  the  Japanese 
language.  In  1855  he  was  made  first  secretary  ana  inter- 
preter of  the  United  States  Legation  in  China,  holding 
this  post  for  twenty  years.  His  great  work,  the  Syllabic 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  occupied  hun  ten 
years  in  its  composition,  and  was  printed  in  Shanghai 
under  his  personal  supervision  in  1872.  In  1876,  after 
forty-three  years'  residence  in  China,  he  returned  to 
America,  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  New 
Haven,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Chinese  language 
and  literature  in  Tale  University.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  his  son,  F.  W.  Williams,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1889.     It  is  very  interesting. 

'Willlanis,  William,  a  publisher  and  bookseller  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  bom  on  October  12, 1787,  and  died  on 
June  10, 1850.  In  1800  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  print- 
ing trade  in  the  office  of  his  relative,  William  McLean, 
and  later  was  employed  in  the  same  business  by  a  brother- 
in-law,  Asahel  Seward,  with  whom  in  1808  he  formed  a 
partnership  as  Seward  &  Williams.  The  firm  became 
the  most  important  publishing  house  west  of  Albany, 
being  continued  under  Mr.  Williams's  name  after  Sew- 
ard's retirement  in  1824  until  18«S6.  The  books  from  this 
press  were  largely  of  a  religious  or  educational  character, 
including  Webster's  Speller,  Watts's  Divine  Songs,  Hast- 
ings's Musica  Sacra,  and  nine  or  ten  stereotype  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.  Between  1816  and  1824  they 
published  a  newspaper  known  as  the  Utica  Patriot  and 
by  other  names,  ana  in  1830  Mr.  Williams  founded  the 
Elucidator,  an  anti-Masonic  sheet,  which  failed  in  the 
following  year.  He  also  printed  the  well-known  Light 
on  MasoniT.  Among  the  apprentices  in  his  office  were 
Thurlow  Weed,  Henry  Ivison,  Alfred  North,  a  pioneer 
missionary  to  the  Indians ;  R.  B.  Shepard  and  Ellis  H. 
Roberts,  late  sub- treasurer  in  New  York. 

Wilson,  John,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  in  August,  1868.  He  was  a  native  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
that  city.  Afterwards  he  directed  a  large  establishment 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  was  concerned  in  one  at  Man- 
chester. He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1843,  and 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge  did  some  of  the  finest  work 
ever  turned  out  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  standard  book  on  punctuation  and  of  several 
works  upon  Unitarianism.  Harvard  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  an  unprecedented 
honor  for  a  printer,  except  in  the  case  of  Franklin. 

Winder  Bconomic  Composer. — A  typesetting- 
machine  made  in  England  which  has  not  been  introducm 
into  the  United  States.  It  is  inexpensive  and  simple,  and 
claims  to  be  economical. 

Winkelhaken  (Ger.).— Composhig-stick. 

Winter. — In  the  old  wooden  hand-press,  a  stout,  solid 
block  of  wood  upon  which  the  bed  of  the  press  rested 
at  the  moment  of  impression,  and  which  gave  to  the  bed 
its  necessary  support  against  the  power  of  the  screw. 
It  was  nine  inches  thick. 

Wipe. — This  is  when  the  rollers  catch  or  deposit  an 
excess  of  ink  on  the  edge  of  a  form  in  printing. 

Wipings. — Cotton  refuse  used  for  wiping  up  and 
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cleansing  machinery. — Ja^cM,    They  are  known  in  this 
country  as  cotton  waste  or  rags. 

Wire-MarlL. — A  mark  in  paper  which  is  seen  when 
the  sheet  is  held  up  to  the  light. 

Wire-Sevn. — Books  which  are  sewn  with  wire  in- 
stead of  thread. 

Wlre-Siabbed.— Pamphlets  and  other  cheap  books 
stabbed  with  wire  instead  of  thread. 

Wire-Stitching.— A  fastening  for  the  signatures 
of  books.  A  machine  has  been  contrived  whidi  forms, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  roll  of 
wire,  this  being  iised  instead  of  thread  in  stitching  to- 
gether books. 

Wisconsin. — One  of  the  United  States  Iving  upon 
the  great  lakes,  and  originally  part  of  the  Northwest 
Temtory.  Printing  was  introduced  at  Green  Bay  by 
Suydam  &  Ellis,  who  published  the  Green  Bay  Intelh- 
^ncer  in  1835.  Another  paper  called  the  Spectator  was 
begun  there  in  1836  by  Joseph  Dickinson.  Other  towns 
in  which  printing  was  begun  at  an  early  date  were  Mil- 
waukee, 1836;  Belmont,  1836;  Racine,  1838;  Mineral 
Point,  1838;  Platteville,  1839;  Kenosha,  1840;  Fond 
du  Lac,  1848 ;  Lancaster,  1848 ;  Prairie  du  Chien,  1843 ; 
Watertown,  1847 ;  Portage  City,  1850 ;  Madison,  1888 ; 
Beaver  Dam,  1848 ;  Janesville,*1845.  Many  German  pa- 
pers are  now  issued  in  that  State.  The  earliest  of  these 
Degan  in  1844  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  earliest  Scandina- 
vlui  periodical  at  Inmanville  in  1851.  The  total  num- 
ber of  periodicals  issued  in  1840  was  6 ;  in  1850,  46 ; 
1860, 155 ;  1870, 190 ;  1880,  840.  Of  the  last  there  were 
21  daily  and  319  other  periodicals.  In  1894  there  were  51 
daily  and  524  other  periodicals.  The  chief  city  is  Mil- 
waukee, and  there  more  printing  is  done  than  in  any 
other  town.  Next  to  it  m  importance  are  La  Crosse, 
Madison,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  Sheboyean  and  West  Supe- 
rior. The  capital  of  the  State  is  Madison,  and  there  is 
in  that  city,  under  the  char^  of  the  Wisconsin  Histori- 
cal Society,  a  better  collection  of  American  newspaper 
files  than  m  any  other  small  city  in  the  country,  and  only 
equaled  by  three  or  four  in  any  of  the  seaboard  cities. 
Systematic  collection  has  been  carried  on  for  years. 

Witness. — When  a  volume  has  been  trimmed,  leav- 
ing some  of  the  ed^es  still  rough,  the  latter  are  a  witness 
as  to  the  original  size  of  the  sheet,  and  prove  that  it  has 
not  been  cut  down. 

Wood  Border. — An  outside  border  of  wooden  rule 
used  for  poster  and  broadside  work. 

Wood-Cut  Paper. — A  half-plate  or  rather  soft 
printing  paper  specially  adapted  to  printing  wood-cuts 
and  other  illustrations. 

Wood-Cut  Printing.— The  method  of  printfaig 
wood-cuts  is  shown  under  the  article  Oysrlat.  The 
form  is  leveled  so  that  the  surface  is  everywhere  exactly 
even.  Over  each  of  the  £uts  is  an  overlay,  thicker  or 
thinner,  as  may  be  required,  to  bring  out  the  proper  ap- 
pearance. The  greatest  pressure,  and  consequently  the 
thickest  overlay,  is  applied  where  the  solids  are  heaviest, 
and  the  lightest  parts  of  the  form  have  the  thinnest, 
sometimes  even  requiring  a  part  of  the  packing  to  be 
cut  away  or  lowerwi.  Wood-cuts  rarely  go  on  a  press, 
except  for  proving.  Cuts  are  electrotyped  as  soon  as 
made,  and  the  electrotypes  are  used  inst^d  of  the  origi- 
nals, thus  providing  a^inst  accident. 

Wood-Cuts.— Engravings  on  wood — generally  box- 
wood.   See  Wooi>-Engkavino. 

Wood-SngraTing. — This  art  is  very  useful  to  the 
printer,  and  very  closely  allied  to  his  own.  The  block- 
books  which  preceded  letter-press  printing  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  it  ana  engraving,  and  ever  since 
that  time  whatever  has  improved  the  one  has  improved 
the  other.  The  first  artists  m  this  way  drew  heavy  lines, 
and  even  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they 
numbered  m  many  cases  only  fifteen  or  twenty  to  the 
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Inch.  It  wa§  useless  to  cut  veiy  much  finer,  because 
the  presses,  with  heavy  bhuiketa  and  wet  paper,  could 
not  print  them.  Wood  is  a  soft  substance.  To  obtain 
impressions  from  n  fine  line  it  should  be  well  protected 
on  Nil  sides,  or  otherwise  it  will  be  crushed.  The  ideal 
line  in  wood-engrsvinB  would  be  like  the  edge  of  s  pen- 
knife :  but  if  thus  made  it  would  be  broken  or  snuHhed 
very  soon ;  the  ink  would  not  lie  excluslvelj  upon  the 
surface  of  the  edge,  but  would  be  od  its  sides,  and  the 


pressure  when  printing  would  t«Dd  to  make  ft  still  wider. 
Vniere  it  touched  the  paper  that  would  yield  and  come 

down  upon  each  side.     It  was  therefore  necessary  that 


No.  8. 

cut  lines  ao  fine  that  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another 
a  microscope  must  be  used. 

The  pieces  of  wood  used  arc  called  blocks.  Mahogany, 
maple  and  pear-wood  are  sometimes  used,  and  pine  is  a 
good  medium  for  theatre  cuts;  but  the  b^t  engravings 
are  always  upon  boxwood,  the  work  being  upon  the  cad 
of  the  grain.  They  ftre  of  exactly  the  height  of  type,  and 
are  made  very  smooth  upon  the  surface.  Large  blocks 
are  provided  by  uniting  two  or  more  smaller  blocks,  as 


ighencd  and  at  the  same  time  delicately  whitened  all 
over  with  moistened  powder  of  fine  brick  and  flake 
white.  When  dry  the  drawing  Is  put  upon  it,  care  be- 
ing taken  that  nothing  is  markM  which  is  not  to  appear 
in  print.  The  drawing  is  reversed  from  what  it  wfll  ap- 
pear in  print,  and  to  do  this  easily  and  well  requires  con- 
siderable practice.  A  reflection  of  the  original  in  a  look- 
log-glase  IS  a  good  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
work.  Reductions  from  other  engravings  are  effected 
by  stretching  across  the  original  threads  at  regular  Inter- 
vals. Similar  intervals  arc  mailed  on  the  block,  beariog 
relatively  the  same  proportion  U>  the  whole  engraving, 
but  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  drawing 
ia  made  on  the  block  so  as  to  accommodate  the  sketch  lo 


then< 


b  held  in  the  engraver's  len  baud  while  ft  is  cut  by  tlte 
graver  in  his  right  hand.  The  work  is  best  executed 
with  a  strong  northern  light.  The  flrst  lesson  for  a 
learner  is  in  cutting  straight  lines.  He  then  takes  Up 
curved  and  waving  lines,  and  finally  croeshatching.  or 
making  the  lines  so  that  they  cross  each  other.  Oreat 
patience  and  care  must  be  exercised  by  a  learner  in  his 
exercises,  for  a  line  must  be  cut  perfectly  straight,  and 
It  must  not  be  lif;fater  or  heavier  in  any  part  of  its  whole 
course  than  it  is  m  another  part.    It  must  likewise  match 


any  high  degree  of  excellence.  That  this  was  the  n 
we  see  by  the  example  of  Andeison.  His  style  was  fuUy 
formed  before  an  iron  hand-press  was  known  in  Amer- 
ica ;  when  this  became  common  he  had  been  thirty-five 
years  an  engraver.  He  did  not  alter  bis  style,  but  he  did 
much  more  work  upon  a  given  sized  block  Uian  he  had 
formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  iron  hand- 
press  abo  made  it  possible  to  print  blocks  much  larger 
than  before  had  been  attempted.     It  was  easier  then  to 

Srint  a  block  nine  by  twelve  inches  than  it  had  been  be- 
>re  to  print  one  three  by  four.  Of  late  yeara  mechani- 
cal Improvements  have  become  so  great,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  lines  can  be  made  liy  process  work  Is  so 
much  increased,  that  wood-engravers  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme  from  Bewick  and  Anderson,  and  have 


in  thickness  and  weight  other  tines  at  its  side.  The  cut- 
ting must  not  be  in  such  a  way  that  the  wall  shall  be 
perpendicular ;  but  it  must  be  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top,  so  as  to  support  the  part  which  has  pressure. 
Engravera  also  leave  dots,  as  in  stippling,  and  short  linea 
ha^ng  no  particular  connection  with  other  lines.  These 
are  most  easily  executed  of  all  wood-engravings. 
The  tools  used  are  gravers,  tint  tools,  scoopera  or 

Siuges,  chisels  or  fiat  tools,  and  a  tool  for  scraping  away 
e  wood  in  the  process  of  lowering.  The  gravere  are 
of  different  forms,  but  are  usually  triangular  at  the  end, 
one  of  the  poinla  projecting.  Tint  tools  are  deeper  In 
the  sides  than  gravers,  and  are  used  wherea  succession  of 
fine  parallel  lines  are  wanted.  The  large  hollow  spaces 
are  cut  out  with  all  kinds  of  tools.  Uultng-machincs  are 
also  used.  In  some  cases  the  draughtsman  or  artist  only 
Indicates  roughly  the  lines,  the  drawing  being  made  witA 
a  wash.  In  such  work  the  engraver  translates  each  par- 
ticular portion  into  the  lines  or  marks  which  he  deems 
appropriate.  When  engravings  are  made  directly  from 
photographs,  or  when  photographs  are  made  upon  the 
wood,  as  is  now  very  common,  the  same  practice  must 
be  followed.  The  sky,  If  tranquil.  Is  usually  denoted  by 
lone,  fine  lines ;  waves  of  the  sea  by  short,  curved  and 
broken  lines,  and  some  other  appearances  have  a  conven- 
tional treatment;  but  usually  all  depends  upon  the  taste, 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  engraver.  Wbere  there  are 
no  lines  he  must  devise  some  which  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose.   Line-engraving  in  wood  signlOe*  that  everything 
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idicsted  by  long,  unbroken  lines,  klthouKh  varying  tn 
n,  weight  ODd  direction.     It  la  regatded  as  being  of 


is  indicated  by  loi 
form,  weight  and 
the  highest  class. 

In  this  article  sre  given  specimens  of  wood-engravings. 
Process  engravings  in  line  resemble  them.  The  latter 
are  drawn  with  pen  and  ink.  They  are  usuaJly  more 
Bcratcby,  harder  in  outlines,  less  agreeable  in  the  solids 
and  less  tender  in  the  light  places.  One  of  the  wood- 
cuts, which  was  executed  about  1615.  shows  the  origi- 
nal method  of  drawing  and  engraving  in  America.  The 
lines  are  beavyaod  far  apart,  and  the  whole  executioD 
is  very  poor.  The  others  were  mode  about  1830.  They 
u«  much  finer,  but  very  stiil,  and  not  demanding  as  much 
work  as  is  now  put  upon  wood-engravings  of  good  qual- 
ity]. No.  4  is  by  Anderson,  and  was  executed  about  1845. 
It  is  Id  what  was  known  aa  the  modem  Style  before  wood- 


engmving  was  executed  as  it  is  at  present.  Much  more 
was  left  totally  without  lines.  Noe.  2  and  8  are  in  the 
style  of  BewicK  by  an  American  follower.  The  lioea  in 
the  first  are  about  siity  to  the  inch,  and  there  is  very 
little  shading. 

W^ood  Furniture.— Furniture  made  of  wood— dis- 
tinct from  metal  furniture. 

"Virood-Letter  Hacks.- Trays  placed  tn  racks  for 
holding  fonts  of  wood-letter. 

Wood-Letter  SbelTes.— Receptacles  for  fonts  of 
wood-letter. 

Wood-Pulp.— See  PAPBR-MAKina. 

Wood  Roles.- Wooden  rules  used  for  the  larger 
class  of  work,  such  as  posters  and  broadsides.  They  do 
not  differ,  except  in  size,  much  from  brass  rules. 

Wood  Type. — Type  made  of  wood  and  larger  than 
those  used  in  books  iind  newspapers.  Wood  was  long 
known  as  a  material  for  engravers  and  block  printers  be- 
fore it  was  used  as  a  matenal  for  movable  types,  except 


expert  man  could  make  only  a  few  In  a  day  ;  the  woodi 
which  could  be  carved  most  easily  were  toe  softest  and 
broke  more  readily  than  others ;  and  ther«  was  a  diffi- 
culty about  the  perfect  quadrsture  of  the  shank.  These 
considerations  have  led  all  practical  printers,  wridng  on 
the  invention  of  typography,  to  disbelieve  the  once  com- 
mon theory  that  there  was  a  transition  period  between 
block-books  and  the  introduction  of  metal  types.  Single 
letters  and  even  words  have  long  been  maae,  and  are  to 
this  day  in  remote  localities  where  printing-offices  are  far 
from  type-foundries.  Wood  type  as  now  made  owes  Its 
Importance  to  DariusWells,  a  pripler  of  New  York,  who 
in  the  intervals  of  buaness  cut  out  wooden  types  and 
thought  of  plans  for  making  them  by  machinery.     "~ 


attention  to  the  same  problem,  and  a  little  later  William 
Leavenworth  began  making  such  characters  at  Allen- 
town,  N.  J.  Since  that  time  the  manufacture  has  been 
carried  on  by  several  houses  besides  that  founded  by  Hr. 
Wells,  the  most  prominent  having  been  W.  H.  Page  6i 
Co.,  J.  G.  Cooley  &  Co.,  and  the  Hamilton  Manufactur- 
hig  Company.  All  employ  subatsntially  the  same  meth- 
ods of  moDuiacture. 

The  wood  employed  must  be  well  seasoned,  a  year  or 
two  not  being  too  much.  The  log  is  cut  across  tlie  grain 
in  thiu  slices  which  are  a  little  above  type  high.  The 
slice  is  twice  planed,  then  shellacked  and  sandpapered. 
The  surface  becomes  of  a  glossy  smoothness.  It  is  then 
turned  over  and  very  carefully  planed,  only  the  slightest 
shaving  being  taken  off,  leaving  the  slice  exactly  type 
high.  The  wood  is  divided  into  strips,  each  being  uie 
wMth  of  the  size  of  letter  Intended  to  be  cut  from  It,  as 
eight-line,  twelve-line,  or  twenty-four-line.  The  strips, 
which  are  two,  three  or  four  inches  long,  are  then  passed 
to  the  cutter,  who  finally  makes  the  type.  He  uts  be- 
fore a  large  pantogiapmc  machine  made  of  steel  and 
operated  by  steam.  At  one  end  of  the  pantograph  the 
pattern  Is  placed,  consisting  of  a  large  letter  made  for 
that  purpose.  Here  part  of  the  pantograph,  a  steel 
finger,  passes  around  the  prominences  In  this  pattern, 
and  il^  other  end  marks  the  design  upon  the  wood.  A 
revolving  cutter  or  router  cuts  away  the  wood  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  design,  the  block  "being  moved  back- 
ward, forward  and  tothealde,aflmayberequired-  Thh 
router  la  very  small,  but  revolves  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
thousand  turns  in  a  minute.  When  the  cutdng  Is  fin- 
ish«l,  and  a  dividing  line  is  made  separatjng  the  letta 
face  from  the  face  of  the  remainder  of  the  block,  the 
character  is  turned  over  to  a  finisher,  who  with  wood- 
engravers'  tools  cuts  those  little  angular  places  Into 
which  revolving  cutters  cannot  pass,  and  tnina  up  the 
letter  more  or  less.    The  characters  are  cut  from  the  block 

Sa  revolving  saw,  each  one  being  clamped  propeiiv. 
e  letters  are  then  oiled  on  the  surface  and  ore  ready 
for  sale  soon  after. 

The  material  for  such  type  Is  in  this  country  chidy 
lock  maple.  Mahogany  was  formerly  used  somewhat, 
and  so  was  boxwood.  Iiarge  lines  on  posters  and  the 
cuts  which  accompany  them  are  chiefly  on  pine,  but 
these  are  generally  executed  by  engravers.  Letters  have 
also  been  roade  by  the  band-saw  or  by  a  Jig-saw,  a  num- 
ber at  a  time,  on  strips  of  wood  and  then  veneered  on  the 


yp  of  type  bodies.  They  have  also  been  pressed  out, 
a  female  metal  design  being  fixed  In  a  press  and  forced 
against  the  wood.    The  parts  which  should  be  low  in  the 


letter  are  driven  in,  while  the  parts  which  should  be  in 
relief  are  left  untouched.  This  method  was  not  applic- 
able to  some  lettera,  and  there  was  much  splitting  and 
uneven  warping.  It  required,  also,  a  die  for  each  letter 
and  each  size,  while  on  the  common  plan  one  letter  an- 
swered for  a  pattern  for  every  dze,  from  two-line  up  to 
fifty-line.  Larce  type  should  be  laid  on  their  edges  after 
being  used.  No  wood  type  should  be  touched  with  lye 
or  water,  as  It  causes  swelling. 
Mr.  Duval  of  Paris  has  been  experimenting  witfa  tbs 
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gftlvanic  process  and  wooden  type,  and  has,  it  la  said, 
succeeded  in  covering  the  upper  part  with  a  coatinK  of 
copper.    This  ia  aubstautially  the  Adams  process  of  elec- 

trotyping  used  in  Harper's  Family  Bible  in  the  years  1840 


redipi 


n  a  galvanoplastic  bath,  and  aFter  a  time  ai 


IVooden  Composliig-SUckL.— A  long  composing- 
stick  for  poster  work,  made  of  wood  for  the  sake  of 
lightoesa.    Mahogany  is  preferred. 

Wooden  Fresa. — A  prlntlng-pTeas  made  of  wood ; 
the  Hrat  form  of  the  printing-press.  See  ILuio-Pkbsb. 
Woodward,  TffilllBm  HemT-,  lately  president  of 
the  United  Typothetai  and  an  employing  printer  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  at  Coventry,  England,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  18»4.  His  father,  the  Kev.  William  Hawkins 
Woodward,  was  an  eloquent  and  able  divine.  He  came 
to  this  couDtry  in  1S45,  and  was  the  rector  of  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  acience 
in  aevei^  institutions. 
His  first  residence  here 
was  In  Burlington,  N.  J. 
William  Henry  Wood- 
ward, the  future  print- 
er, began  the  study  of 
hisartat  Madison,  Wis., 
in  the  office  of  Atwood 
&Buck.inl850.  In  1652 
he  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  be  worked  for  a 
while  under  instructions 
in  the  job  office  of  the 
Republican.  He  contin- 
ued there  as  journeyman 
and  foreman  until  1866, 
when  he  bought  out  a 
small  buainesB — that  of 
George  Hanson.  He 
carried  on  business  by 
self  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  into  partner- 
ahip  with  James  Tieman,  a  very  well-known  man  In 
St.  Iiouis,  who  afterwards  attained  much  distinction. 
This  relation  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Tieman, 
in  1887,  when  a  joint  stock  company  was  made  of  the 
business,  every  atockholder  eicept  one  being  engaged  in 
ita  labors.  It  baa  been  signally  succeaBfuT,  and  Is  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
west  of  Cincinnati  and  south  of  Chicago.  iSi,  Wood- 
ward is  interested  in  several  financial  institutions,  and  is 
very  prominentin  the  Fall  Festivities  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  the  moat  prominent  business  men  of  St. 
Louis  and  annually  holda  a  great  fair.  Mr.  Woodwaid 
was  one  of  the  onginal  members  of  Uie  Typotheta  of 
his  city,  and  baa  been  a  delegate  at  every  convention  of 
the  United  Typothets  since.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  body,  presiding  over  its  meethig  at 
Chicago  on  the  grounds  of  the  world's  fair. 

Worcester.— Printing  began  in  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  in  1775,  Isahkh  Thomas  removing  thither 
from  Boston,  which  had  grown  too  hot  for  him.  Be 
published  the  Spy  and  did  job  printing.  His  business 
was  stopped  for  awhile,  but  began  agam,  and  at  the  re- 
turn of  [>eace  or  shortly  after  bia  office  was  the  largest 
of  the  kmd  in  Ameriea.  Thomas  bad  for  a  long  time  a 
partner  in  that  town  named  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews.  He 
was  followed  in  business  by  bis  son  of  the  same  name. 
The  Spy  is  atill  carried  on,  being  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  old.  There  are  three  other  daily  and  thirteen  other 
periodicals  in  Worcester,  besides  a  number  of  book  and 
job  printing-oflicea. 

Word©.  Wynkyn  de,  a  celebrated  printer,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Caxton  in  England.  He  ia  believed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lomine,  to  have  assisted  Caxton  in 


printing  at  Bruges  and  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
Engtana.  De  Worde  continued  with  Caxton,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  busineas,  printing  for  some  yeara  In  Cax- 
ton's  own  house.  In  a  work  printed  in  1491  De  Worde 
mentions  the  death  of  Caxton,  and  also  the  -patronage 
extended  to  himself  by  Queen  Margaret,  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  Immediately  after  Caxton'a  death  De  Worde 
cut  a  number  of  new  and  remarkably  excellent  fonts  of 
type,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  other  printers.  In  1523 
he  published  a  work  in  Roman  character,  with  marginal 
notes  in  Italic,  which  book  contained  the  first  Greek  ever 
printed  in  England,  It  being  in  movable  type,  while  the 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  were  cut  in  wood.  De  Worde  print- 
ed four  hundred  and  eight  books, ""      ' 

device  of  Caxton  with  the  addition  oi 
died  m  1S34. 

Work  and  Tom. — At  handpreas,  when  the  sheet  Is 
printed  on  one  side  and  then  turned  over  and  worked  on 
the  other  side,  each  sheet  therefore  making  two  complete 
copies.    This  is  also  known  as  balf-aheet  work. 

Worked. — A  synonym  for  printed. 

Worked  Off.— Any  form  or  sheet  printed  off, 

W^orked-ofT  BlieeU.— One  or  two  copies  of  any 
work  Uid  aside  when  printed  for  reference  purposes. 

Working  by  the  Piece. — Workmen  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  amount  of  work  that  they  do.  This 
Is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  type  set. 

Working  In  Pocket. — A  term  applied  to  men 
working  in  companionshipa,  where  each  have  equal  ad- 
vantages. The  work  done  by  all  of  them  is  measured 
together  and  then  divided  equally,  except  when  the 
make-up  or  some  other  band  or  bands  have  previously 
agreed  for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  money  to  be  re- 
celvetl.  Work  is  very  rarely  done  in  this  way  in  any 
dty  of  America. 


an  Engllah  expression.    Compositors  In  America  a 
never  thus  paid. 

Working  on  Time. — Workmen  employed  and  pidd 
by  thehour,  day  or  week — distinct  from  piece-work. 

Working  Witbont  a  Plgnre.— When  tbe  proof 
was  corrected  and  the  form  was  ready  for  press.  In 
Stower's  time,  a  figure  was  marked  at  l\a  foot  which 
showed  for  all  time  which  press  the  job  was  to  be  worked 
on.     Working  without  a  figure  was  finable. 

Wore  Papen — Papers  which  do  not  exhibit  wire- 
marics  crossed  in  making — distinct  from  laid  papers. 

Wrapper.- 1.  A  cover,  of  paper,  to  a  pamphlet  or 
similar  work.    3.  A  sheet  for  wrapping  or  mailing. 


bom  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  In  1818. 
lUs  father  died  when 
be  was  six  years  old, 
and  he  was  adopted 
by  an  uncle  who  was 
In  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  Boston.  He 
was  kept  at  a  public 
school  until  he  was 
fourteen,  but  helped 
in  the  office  moralnga  - 
and  afternoons.  When 
he  waa  sixteen  years 
old  bis  uncle  sold  one- 
half  of  hla  office  and 
left  tbe  other  half  in 
hiacharge.  The  busi- 
ness was  music-printing.  After  several  years  had  bcei 
spent  in  this  way  Mr.  Wright  retumea  the  office  t> 
hu  uncle  and  went  into  business  on  Us  own  account 
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which  soon  became  large.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1855  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  Massachusetts.  He  had  a  partner  while  away 
on  official  duties,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  the  business  was  conaucted  had  it  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  When  the  accounts  were  settled 
the  property  had  gone.  In  1857  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  in  1860,  as  the 
health  of  the  State  printer  at  that  time  was  not  very 
good,  that  officitd'  proposed  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Robert 
K.  Potter  to  buy  his  interest.  This  Uiey  did  under  the 
firm-name  of  Wright  &  Potter.  Twice  after  that  time 
he  was  elected  a  niember  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1868 
or  1864  the  printers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  having  or- 
ganized an  association  known  as  the  New  England 
Franklin  Club,  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  the  president,  to 
which  position  he  was  re-elected  three  times.  The  firm 
is  stiU  m  existence. 

'Wrinkling. — An  uneven  surface  in  a  book,  caused 
by  not  being  properly  backed  or  pressed,  or  occasioned 
by  dampness. 

'Writing. — The  expression  of  ideas  by  pen  and  ink, 
by  pencil  or  other  means,  when  the  characters  are  traced 
by  hand.  It  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  pictures, 
some  of  them,  by  lon^  association,  finidly  coming  to 
represent  certain  sounas.  Among  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Mexicans  ideas  which  were  not  the  primly  ones 
of  the  pictures  were  thus  represented,  ana  Sir  William 
Johnson,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  York,  shows  how  this  was  done  by  the  Iro- 
?luois.  Only  one  example  of  the  invention  of  characters 
or  a  language  by  a  person  who  had  not  been  taught 
elsewhere  has  occurred  in  historic  times — that  of  the 
Cherokee  tongue,  by  Quess.  Missionaries  and  travelers 
have  frequently  reauced  to  writing  a  language  which 
had  before  not  been  written,  but  they  had  been  thor- 
oughly trained  in  writing  in  their  own  language.  After 
writing  has  begun  at  the  present  day  among  savages  it 
is  not  lon^  before  it  is  reduced  to  print.  Many  lan- 
guages which  were  once  written  are  now  dead,  and  the 
number  of  those  which  have  been  lost  within  a  few 
vears  is  very  great.  No  Indian  language  is  now  spoken 
in  New  England  except,  perhaps,  in  the  north  of  Maine, 
although  six  or  eight  have  been  written,  and  there  are 
few  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  which  sur- 
vive. The  tendency  is  for  the  greater  languages  to 
efface  the  less.  Many  of  the  minor  languages,  such  as 
Breton  or  Irish,  have  enough  printed  for  ordinary  needs 
were  one  of  the  natives  to  require  the  use  of  elementary 
books ;  others,  like  the  Portuguese,  have  a  sufficiency 
of  literature  for  all  except  the  learned.  Yet  if  a  Portu- 
guese desires  to  study  Sanskrit,  or  ethnology,  or  the 
higher  mathematics,  he  must  resort  to  English,  French 
or  German  as  the  medium  through  which  to  acquire  it. 
He  might  perhaps  make  shift  wiUi  Dutch,  Italian,  Span- 
ish or  Danish,  but  he  could  not  descend  to  the  very  bot- 
tom except  in  the  three  lan^ages  mentioned.  Thus 
there  is  a  tendency  among  the  learned  everywhere  to 
learn  these  tongues,  and  when  they  have  anything  of 
importance  to  say  to  write  it  in  one  of  them.  There  is 
now  an  educated  class  in  each  of  six  or  eight  countries 
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who  are  professional  bookmakers,  absorbing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  times  and  expressing  it  in  a  clefurer  or  a  dif- 
ferent form. 

The  writing  done  hj  the  ancients  did  not  cover  as  wide 
a  range  as  ours.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  books  written  before  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  equaled  in  volume  those  of  Wales  or  Finland  at 
the  present  day,  the  methods  of  expression  and  preserva- 
tion being  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  thought. 
The  first  writing  was  with  a  reed,  ui)on  leaves  or  glutin- 
ous reeds,  split  apart.  The  ink  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  forms  of  the  letters  were  neither  easily  written  nor 
read.  In  the  Roman  scrolls  foun^  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  the  manuscripts  were  in  capitals,  and  there 
was  no  punctuation  and  no  division  between  the  words. 
Later  better  materials  came  in,  but  although  a  running 
hand  was  known  it  was  not  plain.  This  (£anged  from 
age  to  age.  Handwriting  in  America  has  altered  ma- 
terially within  a  hundred  years,  and  except  profess^ 
scholars  no  Englishman  or  Frenchman  of  to^y  can 
read  the  handwritings  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  or 
Louis  XI.  There  are  professors  of  paleography  in  Eu- 
ropean universities  who  teach  the  art  oi  deciphering 
ancient  manuscripts.  The  characters  in  printing  were 
originally  made  in  close  resemblance  to  the  manuscripts 
of  Uie  day,  but  have  since  been  altered  both  in  idea  and 
for  compactness  and  regularity.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
best  penman  to  write  with  rapidity  and  form  all  of  his 
letters  with  perfect  exactness.  By  having  an  exact 
model  for  each  letter,  and  giving  no  more  space  to  be- 
jrinnings  or  endings,  or  ascending  or  descending  letters, 
than  is  necessary,  very  many  more  words  can  be  put  in 
a  given  space.  In  the  manuscript  in  whidb  this  book 
is  written  there  are  fifteen  lines  in  nine  indies,  and  a  page 
contains  one  hundred  and  one  words.  If  tiie  page  were 
to  be  set  in  type  that  would  comprise  just  as  many 
words  in  the  same  space,  the  size  required  would  be 
double  paragon,  in  which  one  letter  is  as  large  as  seven 
of  the  ordinary  size  used  in  books. 

Writing-Paper.— Paper  of  a  better  and  harder  nat- 
ure and  more  highly  sized  than  that  used  for  book  or 
newspaper  printmg.  It  is  thus  made  to  adapt  it  to 
writing  purposes. 

Writing-ParclimentB.— The  selected  parchments 
adapted  for  writing  purposes. 

'Writing-'Vellanui.^Fine  and  selected  vellums  for 
writing  purposes. 

Wrong  Font.— Letters  of  a  different  character  or 
series  mixed  with  another  font,  although  perhaps  of  the 
same  body.    The  mark  for  this  is  wf .  or  w.  f . 

Wroa(^ht-Iron  Chases. — Chases  made  of  wrought 
iron— distinct  from  cast-iron.  All  large  chases  are  thus 
manufactured. 

'Wyoming.— One  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  located  along  the  Rockv  Mountains.  Print- 
ing has  been  practiced  there  at  least  since  1867,  the 
Cheyenne  licaaer  having  been  founded  then.  In  1880 
there  were  11  newspapers,  8  being  dailv.  In  1893  there 
were  43  periodicals,  5  being  daily  and  88  public^ed  at 
intervals.    Cheyenne  and  Laramie  are  the  chief  towns. 
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THE  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
is  rarely  used.  It  is  a  little  thicker  than  an 
en  Quadrat.  It  denotes  ten  in  the  Roman 
method  of  notation.  It  is  much  used  in 
algebraic  calculations.  Between  two  fig- 
ures it  signifies  by,  as  26x40.  It  is  used  as  a  sij^ture 
by  people  who  cannot  write.  On  newspapers  it  is  some- 
tunes  used  as  an  arbitrary  mark  to  indicate  that  a  line 
must  be  set  larger  than  the  rest  of  a  take,  as  in  non- 
pareil copy  the  first  line  to  go  in  minion.  Xn  means 
Christian,  Xmas  Christmas,  and  Xt  Christ.  The  Greek 
letter  of  this  form  indicated  ch. 

Xilografia  (Sp.).— Xylography,  printing  from  en- 
graved wooden  bloc^. 

Xylonite. — A  material  beginning  to  be  iised  in  book- 
binding, closely  resembling  celluloid  in  composition. 
It  may  either  1)6  flexible  or  stiff,  smooth  or  rough.  It 
is  highly  inflammable  in  contact  with  fire,  yet  stands  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  elsewhere. 

Xylography. — A  term  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  writing  on  wood.  As  commonly  used  it  means 
that  method  of  printing  in  which  a  single  block  in  re- 
lief is  used,  instead  of  many  small  blo(£s  or  letters  in 
relief,  whidi  is  typography.  The  block-books  which 
preceded  the  invention  of  printing  were  xylographic, 
and  as  afterwards  used  any  aesign  or  lettering  cut  upon 
wood  was  meant  by  this  term.  It  was,  however,  used 
for  many  years  in  America  to  denote  the  quality  of 
work  done  upon  labels  for  perfumery  and  other  trades. 
The  idea  came  from  Paris  about  1880.  ' '  The  distinctive 
style  of  the  engraving  is  that  of  the  geometric  lathe,  at 


first  applied  as  an  ornament  to  watch-cases  and  after- 
wards extended  to  fine-grained  wood,  and  then  to  print- 
ing-plates of  copper,  st^  and  type  metal.  Its  structure 
is  composed  of  circles  and  other  curves,  and  arcs  of 
these,  intersecting  by  an  exact,  graduated  change  of  cen- 
tre, by  the  passage  of  the  surface  tmder  a  fine  steel  point, 
thus  producing  figures  of  great  beauty,  suitable  for  bor- 
ders and  damask  groundwork  and  endings  for  chedcs 
and  drafts.  It  has  reached  its  highest  application  in 
our  present  national  currency.  Its  original  use  in  this 
country  was  chiefly  due  to  Edmund  Morris  of  Phila- 
delphia, whence  the  work  was  dispersed  almost  through- 
out the  continent  in  labels,  show-bills  and  commerdal 
blanks.  It  is  adapted  properly  to  fancy-colored  ii^, 
its  lines  being  too  heavy  for  black  inks ;  but  no  other 
style  of  ornamental  printing  embraces  such  capacity  for 
critical  accuracy  coupled  with  almost  kaleidoscopic  va- 
riety. The  execution  of  the  printing  reauires  skill  and 
ludgment,  the  contrasts  of  the  surface  demanding  dif- 
ference of  treatment  as  to  quantities  of  both  color  and 
impression,  in  securing  which  exact  overlays  on  the 
tympan  are  the  surest  resource.  It  could  not  have  pre- 
ceded the  invention  of  the  elastic  inking-roller,  the  skin 
balls  being  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  The 
hardest  stereotype  castings,  taken  from  tne  originals  of 
softest  type  metal,  are  preferable  for  work  in  general ; 
electrotypes  Rive  finer  lines  and  have  other  valuable 
points,  when  backed  up  sufficiently  to  stand  the  heavy 
pressure ;  but  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  them 
from  spoiling  all  varieties  of  vermilion  colors.  Xylo- 
graphic printmg  is  now  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  by 
Ethographic  work." — RingwaU. 
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THE  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It 
occurs  in  the  medium  order  of  frequency, 
and  is  a  little  thicker  than  an  en  quadrat. 
It  signifies  as  a  numeral  150.  In  the  plural 
y,  unpreceded  by  a  vowel,  changes  to  ies ; 
but  when  there  is  a  vowel  before  it  it  merely  adds  an  s. 

Yapp. — Tapp  binding  consists  of  a  limp  cover  pre- 
lecting, similarly  to  a  circuit,  half  the  thickness  of  the 
book  over  the  cages  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  flaps  by 
meeting  protect  the  edge.  It  differs  from  the  circuit  m 
that  it  nas  no  stiffening,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  plia- 
ble, and  the  flaps  are  not  cut  either  at  the  comers  or  at 
the  back.  The  best  yapps  are  kid  lined,  the  lining  being 
Joined  to  the  cover  with  a  solution  of  India-rubter. 


Tear-BoolL. — A  work  published  annually,  such  as  a 
report  of  the  occurrences  and  statistics  of  the  year  relat- 
ing to  a  country,  art,  science  or  religious  belief,  and  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Tellov  "WoTe. — A  cheap  kind  of  colored  wove 
paper,  but  anomalously  blue  in  shade. — Jaeofn. 

Yellow  Bdges. — Books  cut  and  colored  yellow  at 
the  edges. 

York.— This  city,  in  England,  after  which  New  Yoric 
was  named,  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  that  country  in 
which  printing  was  practiced.  Hugo  Gk)es,  supposed  to 
be  a  Dutchman^rinted  a  work  here  in  1509.  It  was  In 
this  place  that  Tnomas  €knt  wrote  his  reminiscences. 
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THE  last  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  little  used. 
It  is  a  little  thicker  than  an  en  quadrat.  As 
a  numeral  it  signified  2,000  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  position  of  z  is  not  mvariahle 
in  the  case.  It  is  often  transposed  with  x, 
also  a  letter  little  used.  The  transposition  of  infre- 
quently used  letters  is  very  common. 

Zaehxuidorf,  Joseph,  the  great  London  bookbinder, 
died  in  that  city  at  the  end  of  1887,  aged  seventy-two. 
He  was  bom  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  m  1815,  and  after 
serving  his  traveling  apprenticefiiip  at  Vienna  and  Paris 
went  to  London,  where  he  arrived  In  1887.  He  was  first 
with  Wesley  &  Co.,  and  then  with  Mackenzie,  two  of  the 
best  binders  in  the  city.  In  1842  he  began  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  gradually  attracted  much  custom 
of  the  best  class.  He  obtahied  honorable  mention  at  the 
first  world's  fair  in  London,  and  medals  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1865 ;  Paris,  1867 ;  Vienna,  1878 ;  and  South 
Kensington,  1874. 

Zarot,  Anthony,  the  supposed  inventor  of  signa- 
tures. It  is  now  well  known,  however,  that  the  practice 
did  not  originate  with  any  particular  printer,  but  was 
known  long  before  the  art  was  discovered,  as  it  was  nec- 
essary for  scribes  to  mark  what  they  had  written  so  that 
binders  need  make  no  mistake.  Zarot  began  the  print- 
ing business  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1470,  and  ue  commonly 
received  account  says  no  other  printer  was  known  to 
have  iised  signatures  before  the  appearance  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Terence.  He  continued  printing  until  1500,  when 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

Zell,  Ulrlc,  a  printer  of  Cologne,  among  the  first 
who  learned  the  art.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  direct  testimony  he  gives  in  favor  of 
Qutenberg  being  Uie  inventor  of  typography,  and  for 
an  incidental  mention  of  a  previous  practice,  much  less 
skillful,  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  a  printer,  of  New  York,  was 
bom  in  (Germany  and  came  from  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  to  this  country  in  1710  with  his  mother,  Johanna 
Zenger.  He  was  then  aged  thirteen.  On  October  26  of 
that  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bradford,  the 
earliest  printer  of  iNew  York,  by  Governor  Hunter.  It 
is  probable  that  his  time  ran  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
which  would  be  in  1718.  He  had  apparently  received 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  better  than  common,  and 
he  improved  his  opportunities,  becoming  on  the  whole 
a  better  workman  than  Bradford,  although  never  entirely 
accurate  in  his  Encash.  He  began  a  printing-ofi3ce  in 
1726,  according  to  Thomas,  but  in  1725,  in  conjunction 
with  Bradford,  he  published  Frilinghausen's  Elagte  van 
Eenige  Leeden.  During  his  first  year  alone  he  published 
several  pamphlets.  He  was  originally  in  Smith  street, 
but  in  1784  removed  to  Broad  street,  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  Lonff  Bridge.  In  1733  he  be^an  the  second  news- 
paper in  New  York,  which  was  entitled  the  Journal.  It 
appeared  with  a  date  line,  Monday,  October  5,  which 
was  a  whole  month  wrong,  the  true  date  being  Novem- 
ber 5.  The  price  was  three  shillings  a  quarter,  which, 
reduced  to  specie  from  the  New  York  currency,  was  at 
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the  rate  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year.  It  was  founded 
in  opposition  to  Ooveroor  Cosby's  administration.  Rip 
Van  Dun  had  been  acting  governor  during  an  inter- 
regnum in  the  office,  but  when  he  was  relieved  by  Gov- 
emor  Cosby  the  latter  sued  him  for  half  his  fees.  Mudi 
bitterness  was  occasioned.  All  of  the  leading  men  were 
arrayed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  abtest  lawyeia 
supported  Van  Dam  and  Zenker.  The  governor  ar- 
rested the  printer  for  libel,  and  threw  him  into  jaO  on 
Sunday,  November  17,  1784.  There  he  remained  for 
many  months.  His  paper  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
tlie  common  hangman ;  but  as  the  corporation  of  the  dty 
refused  to  direct  him  to  do  so  the  order  was  executed  by 
the  sherLBT's  own  negro.  The  specific  thing  charged  as 
a  libel  was,  in  substance,  "  the  people  of  this  dty  [New 
York!  and  province  think,  as  matters  now  stand,  that 
their  liberties  and  properties  are  precarious,  and  that 
slavery  is  likely  to  be  entailed  on  them  and  their  poster- 
ity, if  some  past  things  be  not  amended."  The  mavor 
and  magistrates  refused  to  join  against  Zenger,  ana  so 
did  the  Provincial  Assembly.  The  lawyera  retained  for 
Uie  defense  excepted  to  the  constitution  of  the  court, 
which  they  regarded  as  irregular.  This  the  presiding 
Justice  took  as  a  personal  iiSult,  and  the  counsel  were 
thrown  over  the  bar.  The  governor  and  judges  were  de- 
termined to  convict.  In  this  emergency,  as  there  were 
no  lawyers  of  any  considerable  ability  renudning  in  New 
York,  Zenger's  friends  engaged  the  most  celebrated  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer,  Andrew  I&milton,  to  conduct  the  de- 
fense. The  publication  of  the  article  was  confessed,  but 
it  was  denied  to  be  a  libel.  Mr.  Hamilton  offered  to 
prove  that  the  assertions  were  true,  but  the  court  de- 
clined to  permit  this.  It  maintained  that  as  the  publi- 
cation was  admitted  the  libel  was  admitted,  and  that  the 
jurv  had  nothing  to  do  except  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Tills  Mr.  Hamilton  refused  to  admit,  and  ar- 
gued as  a  point  of  law  that  such  a  decision  could  not  be 
supported.  This  he  maintained  in  a  speech  of  remark- 
able ingenuity,  really  intended,  however,  for  the  public. 
It  dwelt  very  Uttie  upon  the  law,  but  was  an  extremely 
eloquent  appeal  founded  upon  the  prindples  of  lustice 
which  apply  to  all  men.  It  produosd  a  great  and  long- 
enduring  effect.  He  maintiuned  that  to  be  a  libel  a 
statement  must  be  untrue  and  must  also  be  injurious. 
The  attorney-general  was  overmatched,  and  neither  he 
nor  the  presiding  Justice  was  able  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Hamilton,  nor  to  silencei  him.  Ine 
Jury  were  convinced  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  although  against  the  express  charge  of  the  court 
and  against  the  entire  previous  current  of  English  de- 
cisions. Their  verdict  was  substantially  that  the  tmth 
was  no  libel,  and  was  the  first  assertion  of  a  truth  which 
is  now  regarded  as  axiomatic  in  America.  There  was 
no  further  prosecution  of  Zenger,  although  pretexts 
might  no  doubt  have  been  deviseid  to  do  so,  ana  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  his  paper  and  the  prosecution 
of  his  printing  business  tmtil  his  death,  in  1746.  EUs 
ioumal  was  then  carried  on  by  his  widow,  Catharine 
Zenger,  tmtil  December,  1748,  when  she  resigned  its 
publication  to  her  son,  John  Slenger.  He  continued  the 
work  until  about  1752. 


Fsmrnre  Ajm  bookmaeinq. 


Zlno  QftUoTS.— Receptacles  on  wbicb  type  is  placed, 
used  for  slip  and  newspaper  work.  Thej  have  been 
little  employed  In  Amenca  except  for  distrlbulitig  gal- 
leys ftnd  for  gallejB  in  which  type  was  washed  with 
boiling  lye. 

Zlno,  Printlna  On. — Plates  of  sine  are  drawn  upon 
and  printed  from  b^  a  process  similar  to  tbat  employed 
in  liUiagrBphy.  Zmc  is  also  used  for  much  of  the  ma- 
terial in  rehef^plales,  employed  in  a  similar  way  to  wood- 
cuts.   Such  cuts  are  cheaper  than  wood  engiavings. 

Zlno  BnlBB.  both  plain  and  ornamental,  chiefly  for 
newspaper  and  poster  work,  are  now  made  in  England. 
They  are  said  to  be  equal  In  appearance  to  brass,  and 
their  cost  is  only  about  one-third  of  rules  In  that  metaL 
Zinc  and  type  metal  are  both  employed  largely  for  this 
purpose  In  France,  and  very  little  brass  is  thus  used. 

Zlnoo. — A  short  term  mach  used  In  England  for 
sincograph  process  blocks. 

Zlnoograplir.— Printing  upon  sine,  much  used  as 
a  substitute  for  stone  in  hthographjc  processes,  but  also 
employed  in  photo-engraving. 


printing.    The  zinc  u  coated  with  bitumen  o_ 

chromatized  albumen.  It  is  then  exposed  under  a  neg- 
ative and  Bubwquently  developed,  llie  bitumen  picture 
is  developed  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  UchromatlEed 
albumen  is  flist  coated  with  printer's  ink,  then  developed 
bygeutlyrubUnglncoldwaterwithstuftofcotton.  By 
suitable  ettAlng  agents  the  whites  are  dissolved  away, 
leaving  the  picture  In  high  relief.  The  Ives  proccaa,  In- 
vented by  F.E.  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  in  1881.  is  a  most 
Ingenious  process  for  producing  half-tone  negatives  for 
making  relief  blocks.  The  pi^re  la  conv^ted  Into  a 
series  of  dots  of  varyins  stzefl.  The  Helsenbach  nega- 
tive was  devised  by  O.  Hdsenbach  of  Munich,  in  1^, 
and  Is  available  for  many  diflereot  pboto-mechonlcal 
processes.  William  Kurtz  of  New  York  Is  the  inven- 
tor of  a  process  of  similar  character,  which  gives  very 
fine  results. 

Znrlobtung  (Qer.).— Making  ready. 

ZosohrUt  (Qer.).— The  dedication. 

Zwiabelflsohe  (Gcr.).— Pi. 


Additions  and  Corrections. 


Aome  Cutter.— This  was  the  first  automatic  solf- 
clamping  paper-cutter  made.  It  was  the  invention  of 
Charles  Montague,  and  was  produced  in  1871.  The 
back  gauge  is  operated  by  a  metallic  band,  which  is 
spaced  off  in  inches  and  sixtcentlis,  and  is  moved  with 
great  rapidity.  The  indicator  is  directly  under  the  eve 
of  the  operator,  and  gives  the  exact  distance  from  the 
back  of  the  knife  to  the  back  gauge.  The  round  wood, 
by  slightly  revolving,  presents  a  fresh  surface  to  the 
knife  each  time,  affordm|^  nearly  fifty  in  all,  while  the 
square  wood  gives  only  eight.    Sec  page  7. 

Aoxne  Press. — The  bed  of  this  press  has  an  original 
and  very  effective  motion.  The  cylinder  is  small,  and 
the  machine  can  be  operated  either  by  hand  or  steam. 
The  inventor  was  Charles  Montague.    See  page  7. 

AdTj. — This  word  has  now  become  obsolete,  "  ad." 
being  used  instead  in  familiar  conversation.  Its  use 
was  most  largely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  and 
m  liie  Southwest.    See  page  11. 

Book-Plates.— On  page  62,  instead  of  Ex  Libri 
read  Ex  Librib. 

Bradford,  William. — ^The  second  centennial  of 
Bradford's  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  in  New 
York  was  celebrated  there  by  the  Ilistoricjil  Society,  by 
the  Qrolier  Club,  and  by  the  printing  trades.  An  ora- 
tion was  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  at  the 
Cotton  Exchange  on  April  12  bv  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
The  address  was  learned  and  eloquent.  The  Grolier 
Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  early  printed  American 
books,  the  largest  and  most  note  wort  liy  ever  brought 
together.  It  included  the  first  work  of  Bradford's  press 
in  Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Laws  and  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  1710.  The  allied  trades,  including  printers, 
bookbinders,  electrotypers.  engravers,  paper-makers, 
stationers  and  other  occupations  gave  a  banquet  at  Del- 
monico's,  which  was  very  largely  attended  and  at  which 
two  of  the  descendants  of  William  Bradford  were  pres- 
ent.   See  pages  06  and  67. 

Bruoe,  DaYid,  Jr.,  closed  his  long  and  useful  life 
in  Brooklyn  on  September  13,  1802,  aged  ninety.  He 
was  a  punch-cutter,  type-founder  and  printer,  and  in- 
vented the  first  practicable  type-casting  machine.  See 
page  73. 

Childs,  Qeorge  Williaxn,  died  on  February  8, 
1894,  being  then  nearlv  sixty-five  years  old.  Anthonv 
W.  Drexei,  his  friend  and  partner,  who  joined  with 
him  in  the  presentation  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Print- 
ers' Home,  in  Colorado,  also  being  dead,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  passes  into  the  hands 
of  Gk'orge  W.  C.  Drexcl.  It  is  understood  tliat  Mr. 
Childs  uuule  no  provision  for  charities  in  the  future,  as 
he  gave  what  he  could  afford  for  this  purpose  in  his  life- 
time.   See  page  95. 

Color.— The  work  on  Color-Printing  by  John  P.  Ear- 
hart,  mentioned  on  page  105,  has  appeared  and  is  of 
neat  value.  Another  book,  by  W.  D.  Kichmond,  issued 
m  England,  is  valuable  in  its  analysis  of  inks,  although 
mostly  intended  for  lithogniphic  printers. 
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Colt's  JLtmoxj  Press. — Sec  Joum  Tuomson. 

Cottrell,  Calrert  B.,  the  printing-press  manufac- 
turer, died  at  Westerly,  R  I.,  on  June  12,  1893.  See 
page  121. 

Datch. — In  line  12,  page  152,  instead  of  Professor 
Marsh  read  Professor  March. 

Ldglitbodj,  John  GL,  an  ink  manufacturer,  should 
have  his  name  thus  print^  on  page  340,  instead  of  John 
E.  Lightbody. 

Maine,  Alfired  Henri  Am  and,  an  eminent  print- 
er of  Tours,  in  France,  was  bom  in  1811.  He  learned 
the  printer's  art  with  his  father,  Alfred  Mame,  who  had 
begun  business  in  1796.  He  became  manager  on  attain- 
ing his  majority,  and  sole  proprietor  in  1845.  Tlie  busi- 
ness is  ex(x^ingly  large.  Six  millions  of  volumes  are 
turned  out  each  vear.  The  grounds  cover  five  acres, 
and  eight  hundred  persons  are  employed.  The  products 
are  of  two  classes — works  of  art  and  publications  of  a 

general  nature.  In  the  former  his  work  has  been  of  the 
est,  and  his  other  productions  have  been  very  chi«p 
but  well  made.  He  always  refused  to  print  a  single  line 
contrary  to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality.  There  are 
free  schools,  a  co-openitive  bake-house,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  medicine  to  the  work- 
people of  the  firm.  The  profits  are  divided  with  the 
worK-people,  and  there  is  an  annuity  fund.  M.  Mame 
died  on  April  12, 1893.    See  page  363. 

McFetridge,  John  R. ,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
president  of  the  United  Typothetss  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  1893.    See  page  354. 

Mltclielson,  Daxid,  the  first  type-founder  in  Bos- 
ton, was  a  seal-engraver  from  London.  He  came  over 
with  his  wife  in  the  same  vessel  with  Robert  Sandeman, 
in  August,  1765,  and  for  a  while  was  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Sandemans  suffered  from  great  persecu- 
tion, their  faith  being  very  unpopular.  Nothing  is 
Imown  of  his  life  aft^  his  type-founding  experiences. 

Paper. — The  second  paper  mill  built  in  the  United 
States  was  that  of  William  De  Wees,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Klaas  Ilittinffhuysen  (or  Rittenhouse).  It  was  erected 
at  Crefeld,  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  during  the  year 
1710.  The  third  mill  was  that  of  Bradford  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.  Two  other  early  mills  were  established 
in  Pennsylvania.  One  was  built  by  Thomas  Willcox  in 
1729  near  Chester,  in  Delaware  County,  and  the  other 
by  the  Dunkards  at  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  Coimty.  On 
October  24, 1827,  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  the  Pour- 
drinier  machine  began  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  This  is  said 
by  Uiose  who  have  made  the  matter  a  study  to  be  the 
first  use  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  in  America.  See 
page  418. 

Heed,  Talbot  Baines.  the  tvpe-founder,  died  on 
November  28,  1893,  after  a  long  ulness.  He  will  long 
be  remembered  by  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Letter  Foundries.  He  also  edited  Mr.  Blades*s  Pen- 
tateuch of  Printing,  and  published  several  pamphlets, 
all  upon  the  art.    See  page  486. 
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